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A 


Accidents, see Safety, 


Accident, also 


Wreck— 

Conference on Prevention of Highway 
Crossing Casualties, 96, 810¢ 

Crossing, C. & O. Ry., Plan to Prevent 


Successful, 9367; Intensive Cam- 
paign to Reduce, 903+ 

Firemen Killed, 2717 

Grade Crossing, Educational Cam- 


paigns, 9674; Poster and Slogan Con- 
test Announced, 126+; Problem; 6104 
Locomotive, Grate Shakers as Source, 
F, M. A’Hearn, 249* ; 
New York Central R. R. Freight Train 
Sideswipes Crane, 4777 
North Carolina Stop Law Reduces, 476+ 


Rail Fatalities Decrease in October, 
2327 ; 
Refrigerator Car Attendant Killed, 
Accounting, Primary Needed in Supply 
Department, 1143t : 
Advertising, Gulf Coast Lines Institu- 


tional, 879* 
Advisory Board, Shippers, 
Formed, 6207 
Aeroplane Photography, 376i, 528} 
Africa— 
British South, 
Year, 6207 ' 
French, Work on New Line in Nigerian 
Jungle, Photograph, 313 
Special Railway for Fossil, 2717 
Agreements, Personal Touch in Interpre- 


Ninth to be 


Railways Successful 


ting, Charles Weiss, 813 

Agricultural Conditions, Eastern Views 
of, 9037. L. W. Hill to Accompany 
Eastern Newspaper Men to Pacific 
Coast, 9787 


Agricultural Rates, Senate Committee Re- 
ports Favorably on Legislation for, 612 
A’Hearn, F. M., Eliminating Grate Shakers 
as Source of Locomotive Accidents, 
249* 
Air— 
Brake— 
Equipment, Instructing Railway Em- 
ployees in, J. P. Stewart, 1131 
Instruction Car, Atlantiic Coast Line 
EUV 4 ONAL 
Material Reclamation, A. 
1022 Testimony, 378 


Skinner, 


Compressor, Ingersoll-Rand Co. Porta- 
ble, 1061 

Freight Service Inaugurated by Army 
Flyers, 9797 

Motor, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 


1059¢ 
Motor Hoists, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 384% 
Passenger Service, C. P. Ry. Inaugur- 
ates to Gold Fields, 10687 
eae Pistons tod. Swab; “Di iCweh 
Air Brake Association— 
Canadian Experiment in Government 
Ownership, Samuel J. Hungerford, 957 
Freight Car Foundation Brake Design, 
923*, 930 
Instructing Railway Employes in Air 
Brake Equipment, J. P. Stewart, 1131 
Reclamation of Air Brake Material, A. 
Skinner, 1022 
ceeeeut Wood's Address’ Broadcast, 
Reclamation of Hose 
James C. Griggs, 1004 
Aishton, R. H.— 
Fuel Economy, 963 
1924 Outlook, 6 
Railroad Problems, 346+ 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry., Engine Repair 
Shop, 305* 
Alaska R. R., Avalanche Blasted to Clear, 


and Fittings, 


T79F 
vite Mines to Have Mine Rescue Car, 
Alaskan Shipments, Time in Transit 


Shortened, 308+ 


Alfred, Frank H.— 
1924 Outlook, 7 
Railroad Consolidation Proposals as 
They Affect Michigan, 103 
Terminal Problems of Great Industrial 
Center, 412, 529 
Trucks and Busses 
4774 
Allen, Cecil J., 
Rails, 1245* 
American Association of Railroad Super- 


Serious Problem, 


Sorbitic Treatment of 


intendents, Convention Report, 1220, 
1249, 1260¢ 

American Concrete Institute, 3341; De- 
velopment of Reinforced Concrete 


Bridge Design, A. E. Lindau, 613 

American. Economic Association, Financial 
Processes of Railroad Consolidation, 
A. J. County, 145 


American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee’s Slide Rule, 415 

American Institute of Electrical Eng:- 
neers, Transportation Subjects, 2697 


American Rail Motors on Foreign Roads, 
926 
American Railway Association— 
221 
Association of Railway Executives and, 
Program of Expenditures Depends ou 
Legislative Outlook, 9367 
Campaign to Beduce Crossing Acci- 
dents, 9037 
Cost of Freight Train Delay, 774 
Division V-Mechanical— 
Brakes and Brake Equipment, 1244* 
Car Construction, Committee Report, 


1186* 

Convention, Program; 1058; Report, 
1120, 11424, 1197, 1214¢ 

Electric Motive Power Operating 


Problems, 1192* 

Engineering and Business Considera- 
tions of Locomotive, W. H. Winter- 
rowd, 1103*, 1142¢ 

Machinery Exposition, 1227 

Opportunities to Promote Efficiency, 
Frank McManamy, 1218 

Proper Training of Shop Supervisory 
Forces, L. W. Baldwin, 1256 

Tank Carn Designated as Class VI, 
Committee Report, 1175 

Track Exhibits, 1221* 

Division VI-Purchases and Stores— 

Chairmen and Past Presidents Store- 


keepers Association, Photograph, 
1275 

Convention, 9304; Program, 1154; Re- 
port, 1204 


General Committee and Officers, Pho- 
tograph, 1275 

Material Procurement, HE. J. Remen- 
snyder, 1174 

Freight Claim Division, Meeting, 730; 
Session Report, 762, 770+; Prevention 
Congress Program, 9377 

Freight Claim Prevention, 
Report, 890 

Freight Container Bureau, Annual Re- 
port, 1214¢ 

Freight Station Section, Annual Meet- 
-ing Report, 886 

Grade Crossing, Poster and Slogan Con- 
test Announced, 126+; Slogan Com- 

mittee Announced, 1947 

International Railway Fuel Association 
and, Committees Act Jointly, 714 
Regional Advisory Boards to be Or- 

ganized, 947 

Review of 1923, 4 

Safety Poster, Photograph, 476 

Signal Section— 

Application of Alternating Current 
Supply With Battery Reserve to 
Signal System, H. G. Morgan, 736 

Convention, Program, 349+ 426; Re- 
port, 522, 577 

Standard Cars, Letter Ballot to be Can- 
vassed, 127+; Referred Back to Me- 

chanical Division, 887 

Utilization of Rolling Equipment in 
19:23, 379* 


35357 @ 


Committee 


“Another 


American Railway Engineering Associa- 

tion— 

Annual Banquet Program, 446, 525 

Convention, Program, 3467, 398; Report, 
56*, 569 

Economics of Railway Location, Grade 
Reduction or Heavier Power, Com- 
mittee Peport, 509, 528t 

Effect of Heavier Power on Stability of 
Roadbed, Committee Report, 508 

Facilities for Fuel Oil for Locomotives, 
Committee Report, 602* 

Floors for Railway Buildings, Commit- 
tee Report, 498 

Government Regulation of Drinking 
Water Supply, Committee Report, 5ts5 

History ot, 422* 

Ice Houses and Icing Stations, 
mittee Report, 556 

Methods of Using Mechanical Tampers, 
Committee Report, 515 

Nominations for Officers, 104 

Paints for Railway Buildings, Commit- 
tee Report, 557 

President E. H. Lee’s Address, 501 

Protecting Oil Sidings from Stray Cur- 
rents, Committee Report, 502 

Rail, Committee Report, 576* 

Railways and State, Sir Henry W. 
Thornton, 532 

Standard Methods of Water Analysis, 
Committee Report, 559 

Stresses in Railroad Track, Committee 


Com- 


Report, 515 
Cie peids to be Reported at Convention, 
Tests on Substitute Ties, Committee 
Report, 499 


Tie Preservation Records, 611tf 

Track, Committee Report, 523 

Treatment to Prevent Blocking of Cul- 
pene by Debris, Committee Report, 

Vacuum Ballast Cleaning 
Pennsylvania R. R., 508 

Watering and Showering Hogs in Trans- 
it, Committee Report, 564* 

bares Preservation, Committee Report, 


Machine, 


American Short Line Railroad Association 
Petition for Better Rate Divisions, 777+ 
American Society for Testing Materials 
Meeting, Program, 924; Report, 1251 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers— 
Economical Thickness of Insulation in 
Refrigerator Cars 182* 
Fundamental Economies of Materials 
Handling, M. L. Begeman 1024, 1046t 
ot Defense Division Organized, 
Performance Tests of Locomotive Boos- 
ter, M. H. Roberts, 765* 
Quarter Century of Steam Locomotive, 
W. A. Austin, 107*, 195} 
Spring Meeting Date, 700+ 
American Warehousemen’s' Association. 
Development in Distribution of Perish- 
able Food Products, C. D. Morris, 193+ 
American Wood Preservers’ Association— 
Convention, 118%; Report, 136 
Zine Chloride as Tie Preservative, Her- 
man von Schrenk, 181 
Zinc Chloride Treatment of Car Timber, 
Herman von Schrenk, 169 
anderson,= Bf T.; Portrait, 522 
Ann Arbor Car Ferry in Winter, 617* 
Milestone,’ Joseph Ss. De 
Ramus, 1 


Appleton, W. U., Portrait, 868 
Apprentice, Apprentices— 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Con- 
vention, 685 
Instructors, Santa Fe, Convention Re- 
port, 1254 
Training, C. Y. Thomas, 847 
Treatment of, 610t 
April and Four Months Revenues and Ex- 
penses, 1048 
Arce Welder, Portable, 899¢ 
Are Welding Electrode Holder, 343¢ - 
Argentine Railways Prosperous, 115° 


iv 


Arizona, Fumigation and Disinfection for 
Passengers, 7437 
Penis & = G. W., Systematic Car Repair 
Work at Kent, Chio, 133* 
Arthurs, W. C., 1924 Outlook, 11 
Ashpans, Grates and Front-Ends, 
mitiee Report, 999* 
Association of Nationa 
dorse Private Owners 


Com- 


1] Advertisers En- 
hip of Railroads, 


0 . . 
Reunion of Haley ee ae Agents, 
ee ntion Report, i 
Re cation of Railway pomp ed 

“American Railway _. Association and, 


Depends on 
i i How Section 
slative : \ eC 

OB of Merchant Marine Act Will Be Ap 
lied, 7447 Gs . 
can poe & Soe Be Ry.— 
entices Convention, : 
a ouieatice Instructors Convention Re- 
port, 
Common C 
Employees Fined for 


: trike, 6227 Aare 
During Str Prevention Activities, 


2 
k Increase Planned, 779 
aa Obstructing Mails 


Freight Claim 
G. W. Lupton, 1151 : i 
Hose and Fittings Reclamation, 100 
Improvement Program Will Be Con- 
tinued, 7777 
Refrigerator Cars, 949: 

Street Openings in Chicago, 9367 / 
Wreck near Congress Junction, ArizZ., 
541+; I. C. C. Report, 662+ rt. 
Atlantic City, Machinery Exposition, 


1227; Track Exhibits, 1220% 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R.— 
Air Brake Instruction Car apa 
Florida Special Derailed, 6637 
Repairing Road Tools, 305 — 

Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board 
Expect Business to Hold to Moderate 
Activity, 938 

Atocha-Vollazon 
1925, 433* 

Austin, W. A., Quar*er Century of Steam 
Locomotive, 107*, 1957 

Australia, Railroad Bridge 
structed, 4777 

Austrian Train Buried Under Avalanche, 
3087 

Automatic— ; 

Drilling and Tapping Machines, 8202 

Screw Machines, Improved Die Heads 
for, 5ove 

Stops vs. Derails, 2614 

Whistle Blower, 10622 

Automatic Train Control— 

Call for Organization of Interests, 7447 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Train Operation 
with, 449* 

Decision Pxpected, 1216 

Financing, 186 


Ry. to be Completed by 


to be Con- 


Forestalling Means in, A. G. Shaver, 
1119 

Calvin W. Hendrick, 123 

Indiana Equipment Corp., 723* 

Investigation Asked, 3487 

Locomotive Engineers Approve, 1248 


New York Central RB. R. 20th Century 
Wreck, 221¢ 
Order— 
Committee Named to Make Protest, 
3497 
Agitation Against, 811i 


I. C. Coseixtends sib 0t a Lo Ue 
Hearing, 639%, 927, 931%; Railroads 
Testimony, 853, 850%, 888 


I. C. C. Refuses to Modify, 
No Action on, 531 
Railroads Protest, 2697, 378, 427 
Rehearing, Granted, 601; Date 
612 

Pennsylvania R. R. Asks Test of Ap- 
paratus Installed, 1270; 

Permissive Feature and, 1214¢ 

eet in Inspecting Installations, 777}, 

Progress, 75 

Strain Insulator and Dead-End Adapted 
to Line Work, 974¢ 

Automobile, Automobiles— 

Canadian Pacific Ry. Trainload, Photo- 
graph, 786 

Furniture and, Cars,. Representative Ex- 
amples, Photographs, 26 

Industry, Railroads, and, 890+; Revenue 
from, 947 

Axles, Reclaiming Old Driving, 856¢ 


B 


Baldwin, L. W., 1924 Outlook, 7; 
Training of Shop Supervisory 
1256 
Baling Machine, Scrap, 92* 
Ball, H. F., 1924 Outlook, 8 
Ballast— 
Cars, Michigan Central R. R., 435* 
Cleaning Machine, Vacuum, Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., 508 
Methods of Using Mechanical Tampers, 
A. R. BE. A. Committee Report, 515 


9787 


Set, 


Proper 
Forces, 


RAILWAY REVIEVY 


Ballast—Continued 
Northern Pacific 
Gravel, 2337 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R.— 
Cae on New Chicago Terminal, 
127 
Export Grain Elevator, 259 
Fuel Conservation Moving Picture, 7427 
Wage Increases, 4777 
Bank, Engineers’ Assets, 3867 
Bar Cutter, Improved Series of Extra Spe- 
cial, 975%; Shear and Punch Machine. 
1158% 
Barge Line Traffic, Shippers Committee to 
Promote, 1267 
Barham, Charles, Simple Arithmetic of 
Railroad Question, 1191 
Barkley Bill Postponed, 932 


Ry. Uses Washed 


Taken from 


Barkley-Howell Bill, 7704; 
Committee; 772 
Basford, G. M., 1924 Outlook, 11 


Battery, Batteries— 
Exide Signal, Improvement in, 660% 
Storage, Rail Motor Cars, 1267% 

Beatty, E. W., Government Ownership, 
1017 

Beck, W. D., Portrait, 486 

Beech Grove Shops, C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Rolling Mill, 561* 

Begeman, M. L., Fundamental Economies 
of Materials Handling, 1024, 1046 

Behrle, J. A.,. Portrait, 356 

Bench Machine Performs Many Opera- 
tions, 6992 

Bending and Straightening’ Machine, 1063% 

Benz, Gy Av Portrait!) Los 

Bergen, W. J., Portrait, 592 

Bernard, Abner, Illinois Central R. R., 
Markham Yard, 439* 

Berry, lee Oren (ae 

Bein = Electric Rivet and Metal Heater, 
5 ‘ 

Bethiehem Shipbuilding Corp., History and 
Development of Passenger Car Build- 


ing, George A. Richardson, 1133* 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown Car 
Shops Improvements, Geo. A. Richard- 
son, 1040* 

Bettendorf, J. W., 1924 Outlook, 10 

Bill, see also Law, Legislation— 
Canal, Appropriation for Buffalo, 7037 
Albert B. Cummins’, Railroad, 220: 


Railroad Consolidation and Federal 
Incorporation, 2317 
Gooding Long and Short Haul, 574 
apne 3 651i; Hale Holden’s Testimony, 
5 
Paint Spraying in New York, 642 
Radical No More Than Threat of Legis- 


lation, 152 
Railroad, Canadian National Branch 
Line Pass House, 9797 


Railroad Became Law in 19238, 231+ 


Senate Committee Considers, 574 
Blair, Gi +A.,, Portrait,. 623 
Blakely, Henry, Portrait, 395 
Blakely, W. W., Portrait, 550 
Blaw-Knox P’an to Finance Railroad 


Structures, 340 
Block Signaling, 
Rys., 1042t 
Blunt, J. G., Lehigh Valley Locomotive 
No. 5000, 1124, 1232+ 

Boiler Explosions, Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection Reports on, 16; Seuthern 
Paciic) Co: 47,75 

Bolivia, Atocha-Vollazon Ry. to be Com- 
pleted by 1925, 433* 

Bolt Threading Machine, 
Double Spindle, 91* 

Bond, Hw. C., Portrait, 869 

eee Chicago Union Station Co. Issue, 

Booster— 
Hand Brake, 1159t 
Lifting Engines to Remove, 899¢ 
Locomotive, 300%; Performance Tests, 

M. H. Roberts, 765* 

Boring and Facing Machine for Driving 
Boxes, 1157t 

Boston, Mass., Improvement Association 
Petitions Electrification, 386; 

Boston & Albany R. R., Wreck at Worces- 
ter, Mass., 11617 

Boston & Maine RB. R., New Railwav 
Union 778+; Stockholders Refuse to 
Bar Consolidation, 7437 


Bourne, George L., 1924 Outlook, 10 
Box Cars— 


ae in Record Time, D. & H. Co.,, 
Representative Examples of Double 
eanee Built in 1923, Photographs, 


Victorian Government 


Geometric 


Representative Examples of Single 
ppeatnee Built in 1923, Photographs, 


Standard, Committee Report, 1121 
Boyce, William -S., Portrait, 1273 


Brake, Brakes— 
Beam, Adjusting Carrier and Guard, 


Buffalo, 1228¢; Support, Four- Poi 
1064¢ Cee 


Brake, Brakes—Continued 
Booster, Hand, 1159% 
Brake Equipment and, Committee Re- 
port, 1244* 
Committee Report, 1203 
Freight Car Foundation Design, W. G. 
Stenason, 923*, 930 
Head, Pressed Steel, 10652 
Jemco Hand, 385% 
Power Adjustment on Tank Cars, 861f 
Train Air Signal Equipment and, Rules 
Approved on Operation of, 2707 
Branch Line Abandonment, 335f 
Breheny, J. J., Portrait, 789 : 
Bremmer, George H., Portrait, 516 
Bridge, Bridges— 
Design, Reinforced Concrete Develop- 
ment, A. E. Lindau, 613 
Engineering, 732% 
Gauge Records Impact Strains, 323 
Railroad to be Constructed in Australia, 
4777 
Specifications Before American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, 8617 
British— 
Dock Strike, 348+; Settlement, 3877 
Empire Exhibition, 567; Opened by 
King, 823; Photograph, 978; Trans- 
portation Features, 4767, 1185 
Enginemen Strike, 1947 
Freight Car Building Production Me- 
thods;- D> Ry Lamb; 7G 
Motor Highway Proposed to Parallel 
Trunk Lines, 207* : 
Parliament and Equipment Purchases in 
Germany, 5827 } 
Railway Groups Development, 292 


Railway Securities Take) Downward 
Trend, 1597 

Railway Strikers Return to Work, 2337 

South African Railways Successful 
Year, 6207 


Brooke, G. D., Train Delays and Loss and 
Damage Claims, 971 

Brophy, C. O., Portrait, 1250 

Brotherhood Bank Assists 
Financing, 6647 

Brownhoist Railroad Pile Driver, 535* 

Buffalo Brake Beam Adjusting Carrier 
and Guard, 1228% 

Buffalo Canal Appropriation Bill 
duced, 703+ 

Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Set- 
tle Engineers’ and Firemen’s Wage Dis- 
pute Out of Court, 10697 

Buildings, Ice, A. R. E. A. Committee Re- 


in Railway 


Intro- 


port, 556; Floors for Railway, A: R. 
E. A. Committee Report, 498 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Railroad 


Ee and Foreclosures in 1923, 
Bureau of Standards Investigates Effect 
oe Titanium and Silicon on Rail Steel, 
Burma Ry. Garratt Locomotive, 447* 
Bush, B. F., Portrait, 1076 
Bus Lines, 770¢ 
Busses, Motor, Railways Oppose in Colo- 
rado, 9007 
Business— 
Conditions, Political. Uncertainties Hold- 
ing Nation Back, M. M. Goodsill, 977+ 
Outlook, 8514 
Prosperity, Railroad Confidence Essen- 
tial to, Wm. Sproule, 3 
Shippers and Railways Expect to Hold 
to Moderate Activity, 9387 
Byram, H. E., 1924 Outlook, 7 


C 


Caboose Cars, Representative Examples 
Built in 1923, Photographs, 41 
California, Exodus Begins, 9397; Railroad 
toh ee Loses Union Station Suit, 
Calkins, C. H., Portrait, 911 
Calkins, E. C., Abuse of Refrigerator Car 
Equipment, 1262 
Camden, N. J., Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. Terminal, 871* . ; 
Canadian— 
Canals Open Earlier, 9017 
Car Loadings, 4777, 542+, 976}, 1232+: 
Week May 3, 903+; Week March 8, 
582+; Week March 15, 621+; Week 
March 22, 662+; Week March 29, 7037; 
Week April 5, 743+; Week April 12, 
779+; Week April 19, 823+; Week April 
26, 8607; Week May 10, 938+; Week 
May 24, 1068+; Week May 31, 1161}; 
Shows Decrease, 12717 
Experiment in Government Ownership, 
Samuel J. Hungerford, 957 
Grain Movement, 1923 Sets New Rrec- 
ords, 308+ 
Maintenance of Way Men’s Wage Agree- 
ment, 7027 
Port Officer in New York, 581+ 
Railways Establish Record for Freight 
Raliwaya Manet 142600 
ailways arch 1924 Operating St - 
tics, 11617 .. 2 oe 
Railway Operation in January, 702+ 


Canadian National Ry.— 
Branch Line Bills Pass House, 9797 


Canadian Experiment in Government 
Ownership, Samuel J. Hungerford, 
95.7 

House Committee Passes Branch Line 
Bill, 8617+ 


Collison near Mallorytown, 4777 

Diesel Locomotive Study, 1267 

Long Lake Cut-Off Completed, 256 

Mikado Locomotive, 12* 

Officials Salaries, 770¢ 

Radio -Broadcasting Station, 
Canadian Pacific Ry.— 

Air Passage to Gold Fields, 1068} 

Air Service to be Inaugurated, 8237 

Free Scholarships, 127+ 

E. W. Beatty, 


3897 


Government Ownership, 
1017 

Grain Movement, 3887 

Improvements and Extensions, 898 

1924 Program, 536 

See Founded by R. G. Chamberlin, 
il 

Tank Cars, 324* 


Telegraph System Development, 972 
Trainload of Automobiles, Photograph, 
786 
Trans-Canada Limited Train, 8188 
Canadian Railway Club— 
Designing Locomotives for Service Re- 


quirements, James S. _ Partington, 
167* 

Railways’ Material Investment, C. L. 
Thompson, 757 

Ventilation and Heating of Railway 
Passenger Cars, K. F. Nystrom, 293*, 
328*, 3344 

Canal, Canals— ; 

Buffalo, Appropriation Billl Introduced, 

7037 


Canadian, Open Earlier, 9017 
Panama Traffic Report, 622+ 
Soo, May Heavy ‘Traffic, 11607 


Cantilever Reversible Chain Pipe Wrench, 


10612 
Gapron, i R:, Portrait, 395 
Car, Cars— 

Air Brake Instruction, 
iinet Ry. 6 7c1* 

Automobile and Furniture, Representa- 
tive Examples, Photographs, 26 

Bad Order, 8504; Increase, 542+ 

Ballast, Michigan Central R. R., 435* 

Box, Rebuilt in Record Time, D. & H. 
Co., 913* Prepresentative Examples of 
Double Sheathed Built in 1923, Pho- 
tographs, 19; Representative Exam- 
ples of Single Sheathed Built in 1923, 
Photographs, 22; Standard, Committee 
Report, 1121 

Building Program 
ST 

Bumper, Industrial, 8574 

Caboose, Representative Examples Built 
in 1923, Photographs, 41 

Company Material, 651%, 655 

peeeeuction, Committee Report, 

Department, 1143 

Dining, Supplies Necessary for, 6617 

Dumper, Revolving, Handles Open Top 


Atlantic Coast 


in Railread Shop, 


VTS ie 


Cars, 226* 
Dynamometer, New York Central, 687* 
Equipment Condition, 653; January 1, 
1924, 1957 


Exhibit at Atlantic City, 1221* 
Fairmont Heavy Duty Motor, 6592 
Ferry Navigation on Great Lakes in 
Winter, 617* 
Ferry on North Sea, 4777, 4624 
Fire, Northwestern Pacific R. R., 375* 
Flat, Representative Examples Built in 
. 1923, Photographs, 37 
Freight— 
Building, British Production, Methods, 
ID ian, 1.17 * 
Efficiency, 302 
Equipment, in 1923, 17*; Representa- 
tive Examples of Miscellaneous 
Built in 1923, Photographs, 43 


Foundation Brake Design, W. 4G. 
Stenason, 923*, 930 

French Need Repairs, 1587+ 

Good Repair Report, 1287; Surplus 


Decreases, 10667; Surplus Increases, 
7797, 8237; Surplus Statement, 6217+ 

Needing Repairs, 1217; Increase 9387; 
Report, 7797 


Movement, March Shows Increased 
Efficiency, 938+ , 

* Bete rane Analysis Sinee 1919, 
8217 


Repair Shops, Recommended Practice 
for, Committee Report, 1124* 
Surplus Increases, 8627, %0u7f 
Truck, Increased Spring Capacity, 
George S. Chiles, 1051* 
Gasoline Motor, Safety Device to Pre- 
vent Injuries Due to Derailment, 3417 
Gasoline Motorized Passenger, Minne- 
sota Dakota & Western Ry., 934* 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


Car, Cars—Continued 
German Experimental 50-Ton Capacity 
Freight, 257*, 300% 
Gondola, Representative Examples Built 
in 1923, Photographs, 29 
Grain, Mobilized for Handling Wheat 
Crop, 861+; South African Rys., 887* 
Hoist, Whiting Portable, 1059t 
Hopper, Representative Examples Built 
in 1923, Photographs, 33 
Joadings, 74, 121, 152, 188, 2238, 262, 464, 
Due eOla O90, SoD, ila, vole, -O9.as) 9c, 
968, 1144, 1217, 1262; Break Prece- 
dents, 531; Decrease, 653; New Record, 
378; Revenue, 1049; Revenues and, 
572t; Steady, 852; Unprecedented for 
Season, 302; Unprecedented, Continue, 
337 
Locomotive and, Equipment Condition, 
812; Lighting, Committee Report, 1198 
Manufacturing Plant, Planning System, 
357*, 3764 
Motor— 
Equipped with Ford Motor, 90* 
Fairmont Heavy Duty, 473* 
Train, Maryland & Delaware Coast 
1th lesen LUIS 
Turntable, 11552 
Movement, Causes of Delay to Loaded, 
R. A. Munsch, 681, 6924; and Traffic 
Totals for February Break Records, 
7427 
Observation, on Exhibition, 4787; Union 
Pacific System, 753* 
Order, Assigned Postponed, 9047 
Passenger— 
Building, History and Development, 
George A. Richardson, 1133* 
Train, Representative Examples Built 
in 1923, Photographs, 45 
Ventilation and Heating of Railway, 
KORO NYVStromie20a%) 320%, oo48 
Postoffice, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Recommends Greater Utilization, 438 
Pullman Sleeping, Equipment, Photo- 
graphs, 49 
Rail Motor, Developed in 1923, 82; Fair- 
mont With Two-Speed Reduction 
Gear, 819%; in Use on Railroads, 374 
Refrigerator— 
Built in 1923, Photographs, 27 
Built in Pere Marquette Ry. Shops, 
304 
Economical Thickness of Insulatfon, 
182% An IL VV OOM a G4 0. Oo: 
Equipment Abuse, HB. C. Calkins, 1262 
Lack and German Food Shortage, 148 
Santa Fe, 949* 
Ventilated, Crooks i. 6c 4. Iya) OO 
Remodeled Ni Yo N. Ho. &heo Re Ro in- 
crease Seating Capacity, 775 
Repairs— 
Constructive Study of Railroad, 989* 
Erie R. R. Systematic Work at Kent, 
Ohio, G. W. Armstrong, 133* 
Scheduling System in Manufacturing 


Plant, 351% .3 (oe 
Russian Freight Built in Canada to bs 
Sold, 4787 
Shops— 

Bethlehem Steel Co. Johnstown Im- 
provements, Geo. A. Richardson, 
1040* 

Locomotive and, Pere Marquette Ry. 
Wyoming, 1108* 

Aap eco ent Central of Georgia Ry., 
186% 

Sleeping, Accommodations for Dining 


Car Crews, Great Northern RFy., 844 
Standard, A. R. A. Letter Ballot to be 
Canvassed, 1277; Referred Back to 
A. R. A. Mechanical Division, 887 
Steel, Passenger, N. C. & St. L. Ry., 
320; Tank, Representative Examples 
Built in 1923, Photographs, 39 
Surplus, 933; Decrease, 2717, 303; Jan- 
uary 7, 23837; and Shortage, 379, 53% 


653, 1048; Shortages and Hquipment 
-on Order, 3877+ 
Tank— 


Adjustment of Brake Power, 8617 
Canadian Pacific Ry., 324* 
Committee Report, 1202 
Designated as Class VI, 1175 
Glass Lined Steel for Hauling Milk, 
G. F. Kroha, 1149* 
I. C. C. Multi-Unit Decision, 
Specifications, 6992 
Timber, Zinc Chloride Treatment of, 16° 
Transformer, New York New Haven & 
Harttord Ri R.,-683* 
Wheel Lathe, Vertical, 90* 
Wheels, Mounting, W. F’.. Tidswell, 617 
Carbon Steel, High Speed, Caution Neces- 
sary in Tempering, F. Thurlow Lacy, 
5373 


Caribbean Rys. Data Available, 10697 
Carnegie Steel Company Safety Trophy, 
2327* 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry.— 
I. C. C. Commission Conditionally Ap- 
proves Lease, 12297 
Motive Power, 1005* 


2717 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry.—Continued 
Railways Object to Conditions of Lease, 
6197 


Carr, George R., 1924 Outlook, 10 

Carr, O. O., Estimated Cost of Stopping 
and Starting Trains, -807; Freight 
Charge on Food Products, 365, 573t 

Carson, G E., Portrait, 912 

Casement Fixtures, Hoffman, 470* 

Cement— 

Continental Car Roof, 
tion, 10642 

High-Alumina, American 
Kormed to Market, 9742 

Portland, Industry Important Source ot 
Freight, 845 

Sacks, 536 

Centovalli Railway Marks New Era for 
Switzerland, 1258* 

Central America, American Control for 
International Rys., 622+; Data on Rail- 
ways Available, 1069+ 

Central of Georgia Ry., 
agement, 186% 

Central Railway Club, Causes of Delay to 
Loaded Car Movement, R. A. Munsch, 
681, 692; Daily Program and ~ Per- 
oe of Locomotive, FP. S. Parsons, 

Central Vermont Ry., Montreal Express 
Wreck, 541+; Washington-Montreal Ex- 
press Wreck, 12717 

Chamberlain, R. G., Founder of Canadian 
Pacific Ry. Police, 149 

Chart, Photographic, Illustrates Standard 
Method of Rail Cutting, 216* 

Chase & Co., L. C. Exhibit Rooms, 

Cheatham, T. W., Portrait, 1078 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.— 

Crossing Accident Plan Successful, 9467 

Engine Terminal at Peach Creek, W. 
Va., 279* 

Rivet Cutting with Electric Arc, 290* 

Simple Mallet Locomotives, 631%, 65+ 

Train Operation with Automatic Con- 
trol, 449* 

Water Testing Laboratory, 579 


in Car Construc- 


Company 


Car Shop Man- 


1063-2 


Wreck, TaCy Ca Report, 237k 

Yard at Clifton Forge, Va., 241* 
Chicago— 

Central Manufacturing District Opens 


Inbound Freight Station, 2327 

New Rail Route to New Work, 621+ 

New York Passenger Service, 7797 

Santa Fe Ry. Street Openings, 9367 

Switching Roads, New York Central 
Ry Res) Control of, 4757 

Terminal, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Will 
Co-Operate on New, 127+; Railiway 
Engineering Committee Named _ to 
Plan, 939+ 

Track Hlevation, C. M. & St. P. Ry. in 
Rogers Park, T. H. Strate, 140* 

Union Station, Bond Issue, 572¢; En- 
gineers Make Inspection, 662+; Prog- 
ress on, 416* 

Chicago & Alton R. R. Bridge Dynamiter 
Sentenced, 308+; Missouri River Threat- 
ens, 861+; Missouri River Encroachmer? 
Stopped, 1904+ 

Chicago & North Western Ry., Northwest- 
ern Limited Passenger Train, 149§; Re- 
sults of Safety Work, 1050 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R.— 
Concrete Products Plants, 1252* 

Fuel Economy Placards, 609 
Improvement Program, 1039 
Shops at Denver, Colo., 64* 

(e eee Department at Havelock, Neb., 
Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville Ry., 
Modernized Power from Reconstructed 
Locomotives, 367*, 3772 : 

Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Announces Park Opening Dates, 4777 
Electric Locomotive Tour, 9037 
Electric Motive Power Demonstration, 


893 
Employees Pension Association Grow- 
ing, 744+ 


Mail Robbery, 12317}* 

Pacific Limited Derailed, 5417 

Pioneer Limited Train, 618§ 

Track Elevation in Rogers Park, T. H. 
Strate, 140* 


Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Annual 
Dinner Photograph, 310 
Chicago River & Indiana R. Fx, Supreme 


Court Decision, 4757 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry.— 
Americanizing Employees, 12327 
American Red Cross Travel Over Lines, 
7437 
“Block” System of Moving Freight, 527 
Bond Issue Authorized, 575 
Mobilizes Support for Transportation 
Act, 2687 
Shop Crafts Strike Called Off, 6627 
Stores Activities, Shawnee, Okla, 
Ventilated Refrigerator Cars, 551* 
Chilean State Ry., Electric Motive Power, 
1 fi 
Chiles, George S., Increased Spring Ca- 
pacity Freight Car Truck, 1051* 


926* 


~ 


vi 


China, Kiaochow Tsinan Ry. Under ,Chi- 
nese Management, 759*; Needs More 
Railways, H. E. Byram, 5807; Railway, 
American Control Repudiated, 1232+ 


Chisel Mortiser, Hollow, 819# 
Cincinnati Geared Head Lathes, 973# 
Cincinnati Locomotive Frame Planer, 
11574 
Cincinnati Terminal, Company Formed to 
Promote, 3887 
Cinder Pit Claims Victim, 930 
Claim, Claims— 
Freight, Santa Fe Ry. Prevention Ac- 
tivities, G. W. Lupton, 1151 
Loss and Damage, and Train Delays, 
G. D. Brooke, 971 
Record of One Shipper, 939f 
Clark, Frank H., 1924 Outlook, 9 
Clarke, H. S., Quick Installation of Long- 
er Turntable by Delaware & Hudson 
Co., 644* 
Clayton, T. J., Portrait, 870 
Clerks, Railway, Ask for Restoration of 
1920 Wages, 9047 
Cleco Portable Grinder, 1064# 
Cleveland Automatic Screw Machines, 
Improved Die Heads for, 539# 
Cleveland Votes to Require Electrifica- 
tion, 9387 ; 
Clereiaes Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 
Vises 
Beech Grove Shops Rolling Mill, 561* 
Fireman Killed in Accident, 271+ 
Lifting Engines to Remove _ Trailing 
Trucks and Boosters, 899# 
New York Central R. RB. Owns Stock, 


6647 
Coal, see also Fuel— 
All-Rail Shipments to New England 


Decrease, 823+ 
Analysis Suggestions, 153 
Cars, German Experimental 50-Ton Ca- 
pacity, 257* 
Illinois Central R. R. Properties, 117 
North Carolina First Trainload Shipped, 


6627 
Ag Ry. at Hampton Roads, 
i 
Railways Have Amount of Accumu- 
lated, 5417 


Railroads January Consumption, 861+ 
Rate Inquiry, I. G ¢. Postpones, 2337+ 
Storage, 8114; Committee Report, 1263 
Traffic, Herbert Hoover Urges Co-oper- 
J ation in Handling, 900+ 
Coaling Stations, Progress in 1923, 85* 
Coffin Foundation, Charles A., Awards to 
General Electric Co. Employees, 467 
Collison, see also Accident, Wreck— 
Canadian National Rys. near Mallory- 
town, 477+ 
Shee apesks & Ohio Ry-- Ip Che: Report 


Delaware Lackawanna & West 
Rear End, 298 oa 
Dynamometer Record of a, 809* 
Express and Freight Trains in Switzer- 
land, 620; 
Indiana Traction Co. Interurban, 270+ 
International-Great ‘Northern R. R. at 
Overton, Tex., 271+ 
pees ae & Naskville R BR. Rear End 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R il- 
a lendahl, Tex., 776 Saas 
ennsylvania R. R. Relief Train, 541+ 
Wabash R. R. at Attica, Ind., 1068+. 


arya Railways Plan Expenditures 
8497 


elon area Tunnel, 174*; Railways 
nite in Opposing Busses, 900+: ig 
Denver Train, 823+ ences! 
Combined Punch, Plate Shear, and Bar, 

Angle, Tee Beam and Channel Cutter, 


1061#% 
ee eeen Traffic, Increase Shown 
7007 
Commuters, 610t 
Concrete— 


vee Institute, 334+ 
ence, Ornamental, Florida East Coas 
Da ae Photograph, 778 ig ae 
i ouse of Reinforced, Philadelphi 
& Reading Ry., R. J. Stackhouse, D8Re 
Old, Piles Re-Used in Trainshed Foun- 
hag J. L. Starkie, 329% 
ee Plants, Burlington Operates, 
Reinforced Bridge Design D 
icy, Bi, Lindau, 613 ae ian Penh 
les, Stent on Indian Railways 430* 
White Portland Cement, Mile Pdats and 
Whistle Posts, Samuel Warren, 608% 
Conductors and Trainmen, New York 


ee R. RB. Awarded Wage Increases, 


Conductors, Western re 
. Agreement, 701+ nvaee 
songress and Railroad Legislation 1046 
Conn, Donald D., Outlines Work of Shine 
Sood Advisory Board, 1267 
solidation, Onsolidations, Rai — 
Hearing, 120; Final, 114 pc 


Railways 


AILWAY EVIEVW 


Consolidation, Consolidations—Continued 
Financial Processes, 145 
Michigan Affected by Frank H. Alfred, 
103 


Missouri Pacific R. R. Acquisitions, 931 
Port of New York Authority, 150¢ 
Sir Henry Thornton Doubts Expediency 
in America, 223 

Consolidation Type Locomotives Ordered 
by Class I Railroads in 1923, 60, Pho- 
tographs, 61 

Containers, Freight, Annual Report, 1214+ 

Container Units in Motor Truck Freight 
Service, 656* 

Continental Car Roof Cement in Car Con- 
struction, 10644 

Contract Labor, Retroactive Wage Award, 
188 


Convention— 

American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents, Report, 1220, 1249, 
12602 - 


American Railway Association— 

Division V-Mechanical, Program, 1058; 
Report, 1120, 11424, 1197, 1214¢ 

Division Vi-Purchases and Stores— 
Program, 1154; Report, 1204 

Freight Claim Division, Report, 762, 
770¢ 

Signal Section Program, 426; Report 
622, D0 


American .Railway Engineering Asso- 


ciation, President E. H. Lee’s Ad- 
dress; 5025" Program;,..398; (Report; 
5L6*, 569). 


American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Report, 136 

Association of Railway Claim Agents, 
Report, 1066+ 

A. T. & S. F. Ry. Apprentice Instruc- 
tors Report, 1254 

International Railway Fuel Association, 
Report, 956, 9661, 1049; Omaha Chap- 
ter Report, 922 

Master Boiler Makers’ Association Re- 
port, 921 

National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers Report, 172 

Cook, C. A., Portrait, 948 

Coolidge, Calvin, Conference with Rail- 
Water Committee, 7017 

Co-operation Between Departments of 
Railroads, 572t 

Cost of Freight Train Delay, 774 

Cotton, Freight Rates A Negligible Fac- 
tor in Price, 661+ 

County, A. J., Financial Processes of Rail- 
road Consolidation, 145 

Coykendall, J. F., Portrait, 912 

Crane, Cranes— 

Brownhoist Railroad Pile Driver and, 
535* 

Ditchers and, Progress in 1923, 86* 

Industrial with Special Clearances, 659# 

Type Tractor, 345# 

Universal, 470* 

Unloading Sheet Steel Metal, 1267# 

Craver, J. E., Portrait, 789 

Crawford, J. E., Portrait, 832 

Creosoting Cylinder, Photograph, 590 
Crescent Three Wheel Tractor, 699# 
Cronican, WwW. EP. Illinois yGentral “Ry ok. 

Markham Yard 439* 

Cross Tie Conditions, Pacific Coast, Mason 

E. Kline, 146 

Crossing, Crossings— 

Accidents, C. & O. Ry. Plan to Prevent 
Successful, 9367; Intesive Campaign 
to Reduce, 9037+ 

Elimination Bill Introduced in New York 
Legislature, 621+ 

Forsythe, N. Y. Must Be Eliminated, 
582+ 

Grade, Elimination Ordered at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., 215; New Jersey Progress 
in Eliminating, 9367; Poster and Slo- 
gan Contest Announced. 126+; Gov. 
A. E. Smith Proposes Elimination 
Program, 527 

Highway, Conference on Prevention of 
Casualties, 706, 810 

New York Law re Busses at, 582; 

Rules, 732 

Sane Law Effective in 
8607 

Crowley, P. E., Portrait, 710 
Cuba, Cuban— 

Railways, Complete Information Avail- 
able, 1947 

Strike, Denounced, 1162+; Causes Em- 
bargo, 1067+; General Threatened, 582+ 
President Calls Halt, 703}; Settlement 
Not Likely Soon, 1232} 


Culverts, Treatment to Prevent Blockine 
by Debris, A. R. E. A. Committee Re- 
port, 599* 


Cummins, Albert B., Bill for Railroad 
Consolidation and Federal Incorpora- 
tion, 231}+;Railroad Bill, 220¢ 

Curtis, D. C., Portrait, 1207 

Cutter, Channel, Combined Punch, Plate 
ipet and Bar, Angle, Tee Beam and, 


Mississippi, 


Cutter Machines, 975# 
Cuts, Slope and Width, 301 


D 


Daugherty, Attorney General H. M., 462¢ 

Davidson, W., Portrait, 1206 

Davidson, W. R., Portrait, 868 

Davis, James C., Liquidation of U. S. Rail- 
road Administration, 122; Railroad 
Situation, 2687 

Dawes, Charles G.,. Portrait, 1217; Repara- 
tion Scheme, German Railroads Part, 
686 ; 

Dayton Goose Creek Ry., Supreme Court 
Sustains Re-Capture Clause, 105. 119f 

Death Valley Monorail Line, 388} 


Decapod Type Locomotive, G M. & N. 
Rove le 

December, Railway Wages, 581}; Reve- 
nues, 304 

Decision— 
Railroad Labor Board 

Contract Labor Retroactive -Wage 
Award, 188 


Great Northern By. Shopcrafts, 664+ 
Soo Line Shop Crafts’ Union, 476+ 
U. S. Supreme Court 
Chicago River & Indiana R. R., 475+ 
Los Angeles Terminal, 693+; Union 
Station, 7037 
Railroad Valuation Data, 3487 
Transportation Act Recapture Clause, 
105 sos 
War Undercharge, 703+ 
Delaware & Hudson Co., Box Cars Re- 
built in Record Time, $12*: Installation 
of Longer Turntable, H. S. Clarke, 644* 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Rear End Collision, 298 : 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R., 
Colorado Protests Sale. 779+ 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Authorized to 
Purchase Stock, 12307 
New Shops, 643* 
Reorganization, 12697 
Department of Commerce, Transportation 
Division Report, 84 
Derailment, Pennsylvania R. R. near 
Columbus, Ohio. 322: C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Pacific Limited. 5417 


DeRamus, Joseph S., “Another Mile- 

stone,” 1 

Detroit— 

Board of Commerce, Terminal Prob- 
lems of Great Industrial Center, 
Frank H. Alfred, 412 

Street Railway Departure in Opera- 
tion, 258 

Oh Stet Problems, Frank H. Alfred, 
4 


Detroit United Ry., Container Units in 
Motor Truck Freight Service, 656* 

Devices, 124*; Combined Punch, Plate 
Shear, and Bar, Angle, Tee Beam and 
Channel Cutter, 10614; Manufacturers 
Make Noteworthy Progress in 1923, 85* 

Dew-All Bench Machine, 699# 

Dial Thickness Gauge, 10634 

Die Heads, Improved for Cleveland Auto- 
matic Screw Machines, 539# 


Diesel Locomotive, Canadian National 
ay to Study, 1267; Speculations on, 
222t 


Dinan, D. W., Portrait, 831 : 

Dining Car, Sleeping Car Accommodations 
for Crews, Great Northern Ry., 842; 
Supplies Necessary for, 661} 

Directory of Railway Associations and 
Clubs, 738 

Ditchers and Cranes, 
86* 

Division Superintendent’s Responsibility 
ae Conservation, D. F. Stevens, 

Donnelly, Charles, Statement on Northern 
Pacific Ry. Land Grant Case, 540+ 

Door, Locomotive Fire, 462t 

Downs, lL. A., Portrait, 165 

Draft Gear, Hall Multiple Plate Friction 
Draft, 1148* 


Progress in 1923, 


Drills, 92%, 093*;°“D". Pneumatic, 7407. 
Red Giant, 474# 

Drilling and Tapping Machines, Auto- 
matic, 820# 

Drinking Water Supply, Government 
Regulation, A. R. E. A. Committee Re- 
port, 563 


Drinking Water on Trains, 692+ 

Driving Boxes Boring and Facing Ma- 
chine, 1157# 

Driving Boxes, Ma- 
chining, 1029* is 

eee Wheel Tires, Hook for Lifting, 

Duat Trucktractor, 266# 

Dudley, Plimon Henry, Death, 465; Por- 
trait, 465; Will Provides Chair of Engi- 
neering, 580+ 

Du Pont-Simplex Type “B” Locomotive 
Stoker, 1265*; A. M. Hunt, 969* 

Durham, BD. M. Jr., Portrait, 550 


Shoes and Wedges, 


Dynamometer Car, 
R. R., 687* 
Dynamometer Record of a Collision, 809* 


EK 


Earnings, Railroad, 73; Eleven Months, 
128+; Excess Under Recapture Clause, 
299; Year’s Net Income, 373*, 377t 

Earth Boring and Pole Setting Machine, 
344# . 

Eastern and Western Impressions of Con- 
ditions, 903tf 

Eastern Advisory Board Forecasts 1924 
Traffic Demands, 3067 

Eaton, Charles A., Men of Country, 340 

Economics of Railway Location, Grade 
Reduction or Heavier Power, A. R. E. A. 
Committee Report, 509, 528% « 

Efficiency— 

Norfolk & Western By. Meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, 968 


New York Central 


Opportunities to Promote, Frank Mc- 
Manamy, 1218 

Personal Work in, 150 

Recognition of Efforts in, Albert R. 


Sillman,- 685 


Terminal Operation Improved, R. L. 
Scott, 640 
Egan, John M., Portrait, 355 
HKiectric— 


Are for Rivet Cutting, 290* 
Interlocking Operating Features, 510* 
Lantern, 858# 
Locomotives— 
Norfolk & Western Ry., T. C. Wurts, 
1018* 
Oil Engine for Switching Service, 
New York Central R. R., 846* 
Pennsylvania R. R., W. H. Eunson, 


1189*; Tentative Standard, T. C. 
Wurts, 170* 
Tour, 9067 


Motive Power— 

Demonstration, Chicago Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry., 893 

Heavy Railroad Service Built in 1923, 
77 

Operating Problems, 1192* 

Railways, Transportation Act Applica- 
tion, 878 

Rivet and Metal Heater, 857# 

Rolling Stock, Committee Report, 1198 

Storage Battery Co., Factory Branch at 
St. Louis. Mo.. Photograph, 161 

Tractor, New Seat Type, 974# 

Welding Machine, Universal, 6604 

Electricitv— 

Application of Alternating Current Sup- 
ply With Battery Reserve to Signal 
System, H. G. Morgan, 736 

Pressure Governor, 820# 

Protecting Oil Sidings from Stray Cur- 
Hees A. R. E. A. Committee Report, 

Strain Insulator and Dead-End Adapted 
to Line Work in Automatic Train 
Control, 974# 

Transformers for 

* ane 5382 
nion A. C. Flasher Relay, Style SV- te 
741 4 yi NG si 

Electrification— 

Construction and, 
Africa, 81* 

Ft. Washington Branch of Pennsylvania 
mR. R, 843* 

Garnjost Bill Providing for, 936; 

eae: Cleveland Votes to Require, 

! 
Electro-Magnetic Separator, Noble, 1060 =~ 
Elevator, Export Grain. Baltimore & Ohio 

R. R. Constructs Large, 259: Portable 

Heavy Duty, 125#; Tractor, HElwell- 

Parker New Seat Type, 974# 


sin Act, Indictments and Fines Under, 


Railway Signaling 


Railway in South 


Elliott, Howard, Testifies at Hearing on 
Section 15a, Transportation A Ctpe iad: 


Elfiott, R. J.. Portrait, 1205 


El Paso & Southwestern R. R., Julius 
Kruttschnitt Consolidation Statement, 
12327; Tucson-Phoenix Extension, 8617 

Elwell-Parker New Seat Type Elevator 
Tractor, 974# 


“cain Slope and Width of Cuts, 


Employee, Employees, see also Labor— 
ee ution to Humanity Recognized, 
Handling, Alfred P. Sloan, 1159 
Profit Sharing, Reading Co., 529%; 

Southern Ry.. 462% 
Railway, Seek to Abolish Railroad Labor 
Board, 5807 
Rock Island Americanizing, 1232+ 
Stock Purchase Plan, Reading Co., 541+ 
Supervisory Forces Training, L. W. 
Baldwin, 1256 


RAILWAY REVIEVV 


Engine, Engines, see also Locomotive— 
Blocking on Erecting Floor, 7404 
Heavy Switch, Wabash Ry., 833* 
Inspectors, 1042¢ 
Lifting, to Remove Trailing Trucks and 
Boosters, 899# 

Oil-Burning, New York Central Negotia- 
tions Re, 1068+ 

Oil-Electriec Locomotive for Switching 


Ph aa New York’ Central R. R., 

4 * 

Repair Shop, Alabama & Vicksburg 
Ry., 305* 


Terminal, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. at 
Peach Creek, W. Va... 279*; Construc- 
tion, 12604; Richmond Fredericksburg 
& Potomac R. R. at Acca, Va., 399* 

Engineering, Chair, Plimon H. Dudley Pro- 
vided, 580+; Profession, 851%; Societies 

Co-Operate with War Department for 

Industrial Preparedness. 226 
Enginemen’s Wage, Conference, 

Board Called in, 9037; 

Western, 1233+ 
English Railways Fatilities in 1923, 2337 
Equipment— 

Car and Locomotive Condition, 348+ 

Condition, 575 

Exhibit at Atlantic City, 1221* 

Freight Car, in 1923, 17": mepresenta- 
tive Examples of Miscellaneous Built 
in 1923, Photographs, 43 

Great Northern Ry. Luxurious Passen- 
ger, 716 

Manufacturers Make Noteworthy Prog- 
ress in 1923. 85 

Needs, Alba B. Johnson, 338%, 377t¢ 

On Order and Car Surpluses and Short- 
ages, 387+ 

Ordered or Intsalled, 977+ 

Orders Placed During 1923, 195+ 

Pullman Sleeping Car, Photographs, 49 

Railway, I. C. C. Report, 6217+ 

Rolling, Utilization in 1923, 379* 

Erie R. R.— 
Car Repair Work, Systematic at Kent, 
Ohio, G. W. Armstrong, 133* 

Track Inspection, 503* 

Track Prizes Award Announced, 967 
Esch, John J., 1924 Outlook, 7 
Esch-Cummins Bill, see also Transporta- 

tion Act— 

Hearings, 652 
Hitter, W. K.,-Portrait, 356 
Eunson, W. H., Pennsylvania R. R. Elec- 

tric Locomotive, 1189* 

Executive, Good, Man Who Gets Work Out 

of Others, P. E. Odell, 327 
Executives’ Salaries and Railroad Reve- 

nues!) 12717 
Exide Signal Battery Improvement, 660# 
Expenditures for Propaganda, Senator 

Gooding’s Resolution Reported, 1957; 
Expenses and Revenues for 1923, 303, 335% 
Export Freight Rate Reduction Order, 530 
Export, January Steam and Electric Loco- 

motive, 6217 


Labor 
Hearing on 


Export Shipments, Preferential Rate 
Order Withdrawn, 880 
Express, Mississippi “Privilege Tax,’ 


7797; Rate Adjustment, I. C. C. Orders, 
11607; Rates, Edibles Reduced, 978+ 


F 


“Fair Return’ a Mirage, 373*, 377t¢ 
Fairbairn, J. M. R., Portrait, 398 
Fairbanks, J. E., Portrait, 396 


Fairmont Heavy Duty Motor Car, 473, 
6594 
Fairmont Railway Motor Car With Two- 
Speed Reduction Gear, 819# 
Farm Product Prices and Transportation 
Costs, 374 
Farmer and Taxes, 11607 
Farrell, H. E., Portrait, 867 
Farrell, Joseph F., Portrait, 97 
Farrell, W. J., Portrait, 1204 
February— j 
Railway Net Operating Income Im- 
proved, 7007; Reflects Heavy Traffic, 
T42QF 
Steam and Electric Locomotive Exports, 
7437 
Totals of Traffic and Car Movement 
Break Records, 7427+ 
Federal Gauge, 1159# 
Relt, C. EW.) Portrait, 516 
Felton, S. M., Replies to Magnus Johnson, 
901+ 
Fence, Ornamental Concrete, Photograph, 
778 
Fence Wire, Galvanizing Process for, 975+ 
Ferry, Car, Navigation on Great Lakes in 
Winter, 617*; on North Sea, 462¢, 4777 
Fertilizer Rates, Western Trunk Lines 
Reduce, 10687 i 
Financing, Legislation and Taxes, E. E. 
Loomis, 722; Railroad Structures, 340; 
Railroad, Daniel Willard, 151 
Fire Car, Northwestern Pacific R. R., 
375* 


Fire Door, 462¢ 

Fittings and Hose Reclamation, James C. 
Griggs, 1004 

Flange Oilers, Pneumatic, Indiana Harbor 
Belt Line R. R., 2674 

Flat Cars, Representative Examples Buill 
in 1923, Photographs, 37 

Fleming, D. B., Portrait, 831 

Floors for Railway Building, A. R. E. A 
Committee Report, 498 

Florida, Trans-State Line Objected to by 
Railways, 6637 

Florida East Coast Ry., Long Key Via- 
duct, Photograph, 621; Ornamental Con- 
crete Fence, Photograph, 778 

Floridan, Illinois Central R. R. De Lu 
Train, 265§, 308 

Food Products, Development in Distribu- 
tion, 193+; Freight Charge, O. O. Carr, 
3005 Didoe 

Ford, EB. F., Departure in Handling Less 
Than Carload Freight, 320 

Forging Safety Code, 1093 

Forsythe, N. Y. Crossing Elimination, 
5827, 6637 } 

Ft. Washington Branch of Pennsylvania 
R. R. Electrification, 843* 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., Pennsylvania R. R. Track 
Elevation, 731 : 

roster CC. J., Portrait, 947 

France, French— 
Freight Cars Need Repairs, 158+ 
Passenger and Freight Rates Increased, 

3087 

Railways, Car Shortage Handicaps, 1255 
Train Wreck, 5417 


Franciscus, David L., Suggestions on 
Locomotive Fuel Economy, 286 
Freight— 
Car— 


Building, British Production Methods, 
DS Re bamb. tii* 

Efficiency, 302 

Equipment, in 19238, 17*; Representa- 
tive Examples of Miscellaneous 
Built in 1923, Photographs, 43 

Foundation Brake Design, W. G. 
Stenason, 923*, 930% 

German Experimental 50-Ton Capac- 
ity, 257% 300% 

Movement, March Shows 
Efficiency, 9387 } 

Repair Shops, Recommended Practice 
For, Committee Report, 1124* 

Report on Good Repair, 1287 

Russian, Built in Canada to be Sold, 
4787 

Surplus, Good Repair Statement, 6217; 
Increase, 9037 : 

Truck, Increased Spring Capacity, 
George S. Chiles, 1051* 

Charges, Have Little Bearing on Live 
Stock Prices, 3067; on Food Products, 
OF O) Carr: 366, 573% 

CRs i. 6a-P eS hve Blocks system of 
Moving, 527 

Claims, Record of One Shipper, 9397 

Claim Prevention— 

Activities, Santa Fe Ry., G. W. Lup- 
tons) dL 5 i 

A. R. A. Committee Report, 890¢ 

Congress, Program, 9377 

Congestion, Japanese Railways, 263 

Export, Rate Reduction Order, 530 

Houses as Storage Houses, 692¢ 

Less Than Carload, Departure in Hand- 
ling, B, F. Ford, 320 

Performance, Analysis Since 1919, 8217 

Rates and Prices, 573 

Service, Air, Inaugurated by Army 
Flyers, 9797 


Increased 


Service, Container Units in Motor 
Truck, 656% 

Station, Romance of Modern ‘Trans- 
portation Service in, 327 

Terminal, Congestion, 301; Situation. 


1047t 
Traffic, Canadian Bailways Established 
Record, 6197 
Traffie, January, 612 
Train Delay Cost, 774 
Uniform Method Handling Over and 
Astray, 2717 
Friction Saw, Heavy Duty, 2304 
Hriteh. Hy as Portrait, 517 
Fuel, see also Coal— 
Committees Act Jointly, 714 
Conservation, Baltimore & Ohio R. R 
Moving Picture, 742+; Responsibility 
of Division Superintendent, D. F. 
Stevens, 1145 
Economy, First Move to Co-Ordinate 
Study of, 94+; Thomas H. Kelly, 372: 
Recognition for Efforts in Efficiency, 
Albert R. Sillman, 685; Placards, C. B. 
& Q. Ry., 609: Some Aspects of Prob- 
lem, R. H. Aishton, 963 
Locomotive, EHeonomy Suggestions, 
David L. Franciscus, 286; Milk, 8237 
Oil Facilities for Locomotives, A. R. 
BE. A. Committee Renort. 602* 
Paper Contest, Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Prize Awarded, 194+; Southern Ry. 
Prize Awarded, 2317 


viii 


Fuel—Continued 
Tests of Rock Crushing Plants, South- 
ern Pacific Co., 805* 
Furniture .and Automobile Cars, Repre- 
sentative Examples, Photographs, 26 


G 


Galvanizing Process for Fence Wire, 975 4 
Garratt Locomotive in India and South 
Africa, 447* 


Gas— 
Helium, Tank Cars for Transportating, 
ibaa 
Neon, for Electrical Use, C. S. Treacy, 
855 


Gas Products Association Aids Welding 
Schools, 168+ 
Gasket Former, Steam Chest Cover, 124# 
Gasoline— 
Motor Cars, Safety Device to Prevent 
Injuries Due to Derailment, 341* 
Motor Train, Louisiana Southern Ry., 
304* 
Motorized Passenger Coach, Minnesota 
Dakota & Western Ry., 934* 
Gauge, Gauges— 
Cock for Locomotive Boilers, 2667 
Development in 19238, 93* 
Dial Thickness, 10637 
Federal ‘50,’ 11594 
Records Impact Strains, 323 
Geared Head Lathe, Sisco, 12677; 30-In., 
5387 
General Electric Co, Awards to Em- 
ployees, 467; Locomotive Tests, 5827 
General Railway Signal Co. Exhibit at 
National Railway Appliance Association 
Exhibit, 470 
German, Germany— 
Berlin Wreck, 1232+ 
British Parliament and Equipment Pur- 
chases in, 5827+ 
ee Organization Begun on Railways, 
olf 
Equipment Firms Secure Orders, 4777 
Experimental 50-Ton Capacity Freight 
Cars, 257*, 300% 
Financial Rehibilitation Based on Rail- 
way Mortgage, 3487 
Food Shortage and Refrigerator Car 
Lack, 148 
Held Responsible for 
Blast, 232+ 
Motor Truck Use by Railroads, 608 
Railroads Part of Dawes Reparations 
Scheme, 686 
Rail Workers Strike, 701+ 
Gibson, EK. J., Portrait, 630 
Gisholt Internal and Link Grinder, 1156# 
Glass Lined Steel Tank Cars for Hauling 
Milk, G. F. Kroha, 1149* 
Glenn, John M., 1924 Outlook, 9 
Gondola Cars, Representative Examples 
Built in 1923, Photographs, 29 
Goodsill, M. M., Political Uncertatinties 
Holding Nation Back, 977+ 
Good-Will Plan, Milner Sergeant, 876 
Gooding, Bill, Passed by Senate, 930, 932: 
Reported Favorably, 574 
Gooding, Frank R., Propaganda Reesolu- 
tion Reported, 195+ 
Goodnow, T. H., Portrait, 273 
Government Ownership, E. W. Beatty, 
1017; Canadian Experiment, Samuel J. 
Hungerford, 957 
Grade Crossing— 
Accidents, Educational Campaigns, 967% 
Elimination, Forsyth to Begin, 6637+: 
Long Island R. R., 127+; Ordered at 
Niagara Halis; Nees Loe Gove Al 
Smith Urges, 388+; Gov. A. E. Smith 
Proposes Large Program, 527 
Problem, 610% 
Grade Reduction or Heavier Power, A. R. 
E. A. Committee Report, 509, 528+ 
Grain, Cars for South African Rys., 887*: 
Elevator, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Con- 
structs Large Export, 259; Movement, 
Canadian Pacific Ry., 388+ 
Grant, Duncan C., Portrait, 987 
Grates, Front-Ends and Ashpans, Commit- 
tee Report, 999* 
Grate Shakers as Source of Locomotive 
Accidents, F. M. A’Héarn, 249* 

-Gray Maximum Service Planer, 1155# 
Gray, Carl R., Addresses Missouri and 
Kansas Bankers, 978+; 1924 Outlook, 6 

Grease Cup Caps, Threading, 343# 
Great Britain, Menai Bridge, 732% 
Great Lakes, Busy Season Forecast, CEO 
Great Northern Ry.— 
Grade Separation Min- 
neapolis, 1947 
Luxurious Passenger Equipment, 716 
Merger Awaiting I. C. C. Action, 1270+ 
Progress Exhibit, 822+ ° 
Shop Crafts, Labor Board Decides in 
Favor, 664+ ‘ 
Sleeping Car Accommodations for Din- 
ing Car Crews, 842* 
Griffing, L. G., Chief of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, 1269+ 


“Black Dom” 


Program at 


AILWAY REVIEW 


Griggs, James C., Reclamation of Hose 
and Fittings, 1004 

Grinder— 
Cleco Portable, 1064# 
Gisholt Internal. and Link, 1156# 
Motor Driven Plectric Stand, 93* 
Wide Swing Floor Stand, 539# 

Grinding Machine, Portable, for Locomo- 
tive Piston Valve Liners, 856# 

Group Life Insurance, 186%, 301 

Gulf Coast Lines— 
Cotton. Parade. Float, Photograph, 828 
Institutional Advertising, 879* 
International-Great Northern Ry. Mer- 

ger Illegal, 6637 
I. C. G! Approves Acquisition of Inter- 
national Great Northern Ry., 12317 

Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., Old Con? 
crete Piles Re-Used in  Trainshed 
Foundation, J. L. Starkie, 322* 

Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. Decapod 
Type Locomotive, 317* 

Gun, U. S. Army, Mounted for Transporta- 
tion, Photograph, 697 


H 


Hack Saw Blade, New Type, 741# 


Hall Multiple Plate Friction Draft Gear, 
1148* 


Hall, U. K., Portrait, 1204 
Hammill, F. H., Portrait, 947 
Hampton Roads, Virginia Ry. Coal Pier, 
487* i 
Hancock, A. J., Portrait, 486 
Hand Brake Booster, 1159# 
Handbrake, Jemco, 3857 
eran. Less Than Carload, BE. F. Ford, 
2 
Hanson, J. M., 1924 Outlook, 10 
Harman, E. H., Portrait, 1250 
Harris, Arlee eOntneltam ia 
Hart Convertible Car, Michigan Central 
RoR soe 
Hartness Flat Turret Lathe, 91* 
Harwood, G. A., Portrait, 711 
Hauck Venturi Suction Torch, 1065# 
Havana, United Railwavs Strike, 3887 
Head Free Rail Joint Fastening, 1265* 
Head Lathe, Sisco Geared, 1267#; 30-Inch 
Geared, 538 
Heaman, J. A., Portrait, 948 
Hearing— 
Automatic ‘Train -~ Control, 693%, 927, 
eent Railroads Testimony, 853, 850t¢, 
Esch-Cummins Act, 652 
Herbert Hoover’s Testimony on Rate 
Structure, 696 
Boe Bill, Hale Holden’s Testimony, 
5 
Merchant Marine Act, &52. 6838 
Transportation Act, Section 15a, 696, 
734; Daniel Willard’s Testimony, 694 
Heat Transfer Research Work Commit- 
tee, 6617 ; 
Heat Treating of Steel. Definitions, 579 
ee Berwick Hlectric Rivet and Metal, 
Heating and Ventilating Railway Pas- 
aan Cars, K. FE. Nystrom, 293*, 328%, 
oO 
Hendrick, Calvin W., Automatic Train 
Control, 123 
Herbert Hack Saw Blade, 741# 
Herrman, B. W., Portrait, 830 
Hesketh, Arthur, Portrait, 1168 
Hibbard, I. L., Portrait, 355, 790 
High Alumina Cement, American Com- 
pany Formed to Market, 974# ‘ 
Highway Crossing, Conference on Preven- 
tion of Casualties, 796, 810+ 
Highway Praffic Signals. Uniformity, 342 
Hildum, Clayton E., Portrait, 239 
Hill, L. W., Accompanying Eastern News- 
paper Men to Pacific Coast, 978+ 
Hill Railway Merger Awaiting I. C. C. 
Action, 12707 
Hoffman Casement Fixtures, 470* 
Hogs, Watering and Showering in Transit, 
A. R. E. A. Committee Report, 564* 
Hoists, Air Motor, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
3847; Whiting Portable Car, 1059# 
Holden, Hale, Testimony at Howell Bill 
Hearing, 654 ° 
Hollow Staybolts, Improved Process in 
Manufacture, 537# 
Hollow Chisel Mortiser, 819# 
Hook for Lifting Driving Wheel 
229 3 
Hooper, Ben. W., Re-elected Chairman 
Railroad Labor Board, 9037 
Hoover, Herbert, Ten Points on National 
Transportations Policies, 116; Testi- 
mony on Rate Structure, 696 
Hopper Cars, Representative Examples 
Built in 1923, Photographs, 33 
Horrigan, J. F., Portrait, 763 


Tires, 


Hose, Fittings and, Reclamation, James 


C. Griggs, 1004 
Hours of Service Reports I. C. C. Statis- 
tical Analysis, 232+ 


Howell-Barkley Bill, House Postpones, 
852; C. D. Morris. 859+ : 

Howell Bill, 651%; Hale Holden's Testi- 
mony, 654 

Hudson Bay Ry., 1215, 4634 

Hughes, E. H., Portrait, 1206 

Humphrey, A. L., 1924 Outlook, 8 y 

Hungerford, Samuel J., Canadian Experi- 
ment in Government Ownership, 957 

Hunker, W. L., Necessity for Material 
Classification; 1107; Portrait, 1210 

Hunt, A. M., DuPont-Simplex Type “B” 
Locomotive Stoker, 969* 2 


I 


Ice Houses and Icing Stations, A. R. E. A. 
Committee Report, 556 

Illinois Central R. R.— 

Application of Alternating Current 
Supply With Battery Reserve to Sig- 
nal System, H. G. Morgan, 736 

Coal Properties, 117 

Floridan Train, 265§, 308 

Markham Yard, W. P. Cronican and 
Abner Bernard, 439*; Operating Fea- 
tures and Proposed Methods, Abner 
Bernard, 445 

Water Station and Softening Plant at 
Clinton, Ill., C. R. Knowles, 958* 

Income, February Railway Net Operating 
Improved, 700+; February Railway Re- 
flects Heavy Traffic, 7427; Year’s Net 
Operating, 378*, 377% 

India, Garratt Locomotive, 447*; Railways. 
Stent Concrete Ties on, 430*; Tornado 
Sweeps Train Into River, 5827 

Indiana Harbor Belt Line R. R., Pneu- 
matic Flange Oilers, 267# $ 

Indiana Equipment Corp. Automatic Train 
Control, 723* 

Indiana Traction Co. Interurban Collision, 
270F 

Indianapolis Traffic Club Features Nickel 
Plate R. R., 808 

Industrial— 

Car Bumper, 857# 

Center's Terminal Problems, Frank HB. 
Alfred, 412, 529¢ 

Crane With Special Clearances, 659# 

Preparedness, Engineering Societies and 
War Department Co-Operate for, 225 

Research, Steel Castings Producers Cn- 
Operate, 383 . 

Injector, 610% 

Insulation of Refrigerator Cars, Econom- 
ical Thickness, A. J. Wood, 649, 651 
Insulator, Strain, and Dead-End Adapted 
to Line Work in Automatic Train Con- 


trol 974# 

Insurance— 
Group Life, 186%, $014; International- 
Great Northern R. B; 5827; Southern 


Pacific Co. Plan Operative, 5427 
Life, Locomotive Engineers Average 
Well in Life Expectancy, 1597 
Interest on Railroad Loans, 732¢ 
ap iirice Electric, Operating Features, 
5 
International-Great Northern R. R.— 
Collision at Overton, Tex., 2717 
Group Insurance, 5827+ 
Gulf Coast Juines Merger Illegal, 6637 
I. C. C. Approves Gulf Coast Lines’ Ac- 
quisition, 1231+ 
International Rys. of Central, America 
American Control for, €22* 
International Railway Fuel Association— 
American Railway Association and, 
Committees Act Jointly, 714 
Annual Meeting Report, 956, 9664 
Convention Program, 922; Report, 1049 
Division Superintendent’s Responsi- 
bility in Fuel Conservation, D. F. 
Stevens, 1145 
Front-Ends, Grates and Ashpans, Com- 
mittee Report, ¢2o* d 
Fuel Economy, R. H. Aishton, 963 
Omaha Chapter Convention Report, 922 
Storage Coal, Committee Report, 1263 
Suggestions on Locomotive Fuel 
Economy, David lL. Franciscus, 286 


Interstate Commerce Commission— 
Authorizes Bond Issues, 576, 1217 
Automatic Train Control— 

Hearing, 693%, 927, 931%; Railroaés 
Testimony, 853, 850%, 888; Rehear- 
ing Granted, 601 

Inspection Policy, 777+, 771 

Order  PHxtended, 137,” 150c, sere. 
Railroads Protest, 427; Refuses to 
Modify, 9787 

Bureau of Locomotive Inspection Re- 

port on Boiler Explosions, 16 

Chicago Union Station Bond Issue, 572% 

Committee Chairmanship, 73 

Decision, Transportation Act Applica- 
tion to Blectric Railways, 878 

Hearings on Section 15a of Transporta- 
tion Act, 696, 734 

Jefferson Southwestern By. Certificate 
of Convenience, 851 


Interstate Commerce Commission — Con- 

tinued 

Kansas City Terminal Order No. 40, 
6637 

Midland Coal Co. Decision, 8597 

N. Cc. & St. L. Derailment Report, 838 

New York Central R. R. 20th Century 
Wreck Report, 189 

Multi-Unit Tank Car Decision, 2717 

Nominations Confirmed, 1937 

Railroad Consolidation Final Hearing. 


. 


114 

Railway Equipment Report, 6217 
Reports December Railway Wages, 
5817 

Revision of Certain Eastern Rates 


Under Fourth Section, 12307 
Union Traction Co. Interurban Wreck 
Report, 809 
Interurban Wreck, Union Traction Co., 
I. C. C. Report, 809 % . 
Irish Railways, Government’s Plan for 
Unification, 903+ 
Irving, T. T., Portrait, 870 


J 


Jack, Wasco Pit, 1158# ‘ 

Jaffray, C. T., Heads Corporation to Aid 
Northwest, 3077 

James, H. C. Jr., Portrait, 831 

January— 
Canadian Railway Operation, 7027 
Freight Traffic, 612 
Railway Revenues, 573%, 5807 
Steam and Electric Locomotive Exports. 

6217 

Japanese Railways 
263 

Jefferson Southwestern Ry., 
of Convenience, 851i 

Jemco Handbrake, 3854 

Jenks, W. J., Portrait, 788 

Johnson, Alba B., Can Railways Meet Next 
Peak, 338*, 377% 

Johnson, A. C., Portrait, 1239 

Johnson, Magnus, S. M. Felton Replies to, 
9017 

Johnston, C. E., Portrait, 1167 - 

Johnstown Car Shops, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Improvements, Geo. A. Richardson, 
1040* 

Joint Fastening, Head Free Rail, 1265* 

Jones, H. M., Portrait, 712 


K 


Kansas City Mexico & Orient R. R. Sold, 
6637 

Kansas City Northwestern Ry. Sale Ap- 
proved, 7797 ES 

Kansas City Southern Ry. Objects to 
Commission’s Valuation Figures, 12297; 
Record in Completing Class III Loco- 
motive Repairs, 713* 

Kansas City Terminal, I. C. C. Order, 662* 

Kansas Public Utilities Commission’s 
Passes Cancelled, 3077 

Kelly, Thomas H., Fuel Economy, 372 

Kendall, J. L., Portrait, 1077 

Kendrick, J. W., Portrait, 396 

Kiaochow Tsinan Ry. Under Chinese Man- 
agement, 759* 

King Sander Trap, 343#, 474# 

Kirk, W. F., Portrait, 1077 

Kirkpatrick, R. A., Portrait, 1168 

Kline, Mason E., Cross Tie Conditions on 
Pacific Coast, 146 . 

Knickerbocker, E. H., Portrait, 831 

Knowles, C. R., Water Station and Soften- 
ing Plant, Clinton, Ill., 958* 

Kridler, George M., Portrait, 988 

Kroha, G. F., Glass Lined Steel Tank Cars 
for Hauling Milk, 1149* 

‘Kruttschnitt, Julius, El Paso Southwest- 
ern Consolidation Statement, 1232+ 

Kyle, C. C., Stores Delivery of Material, 
Northern Pacific Ry., 965, 966% 


L 


Freight Congestion, 


Certificate 


Labor— 

Agreements, Personal Touch in _ In- 
terpreting, Charles Weiss, 813 

Contract, Retroactive Wage Award, 188 
Prices, Committee Report, 1201 

Lacy, F. Thurlow, Caution Necessary in 
ye peta High Speed Carbon Steel, 

ii : 

Lamb, D. R., Production Methods in 
British Freight Car Building, 717* 

Lamb, W. E., Portrait, 1078 

Lamont, Robt. P., 1924 Outlook, 9 

Lancaster, J. L. Portrait, 946 

Landscape Gardening, Reading Co., 1266 

Lantern, Electric, 858# 

Lantry, T. H., Portrait, 630 

Lathe, Lathes— 
Cincinnati Geared Head, 973# 
Geared Head, 1267*; 30-Inch, 538# 
Hartness Flat Turret, 91* 
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Lathe, Lathes—Continued 
Ryerson-Conradson, H. 
Turret, Heads, 858 
Vertical Car Wheel, 90* 

Law, see also Bill, Legislation— 
“Ambulance Chasing’’ Upheld in Ne- 

braska, 5417 : 
Lee, E. H., Address at American Railway 
Engineering Association Convention, 
501; Portrait, 398 
Legislation, see also Bill, Law— 
Barkley-Howell Bill, 770%; House Post- 
pones, 852; C. D. Morris, 859+; Taken 
from Committee, 772 

Financing and Taxes, EF. H®. Loomis, 722 

Railway, 157}, 3887, 810%, 892; Deferred, 
220t;, Congress and, 812, 860+, 932, 
966%. 1046t; Gooding Bill Passed’ by 
Senate, 930%; in Behalf of Farmer, 
8904; Threat of Pending Emphasized 
by C. D. Morris, 9767 : 

eoeats Committee Reports Favorably, 

Lehigh Valley R. R.— 

Germany Responsible for ‘Black Tom” 
Blast, 232+ 

Locomotives Designed for Service Re- 
quirements, James S. Partington, 167* 

Locomotive No. 5000, 1079; J. G. Blunt, 
124) 1282 

Maintenance Methods, G. L. Moore, 101* 

Traffic Department Women Employees 
Dropped, 7437 

moe on Wheels on Russian Railways, 

Lifting Engines to Remove 
Trucks and Boosters, 899# 

Lighting, Locomotive and Car, Committee 
Report, 1198 

Lighting, Shop, Factor in Morale and Ef- 
ficiency, 815* 

Lindau, A. E., Development of Reinforced 
Concrete Bridge Design, 613 

Livestock— 

Freight Charge Small Factor in Price, 
3067, 1130 

Watering and Showering Hogs in Tran- 
sit, A. R. E. A. Committee Report, 


Savage, 1062# 


Trailing 


564* 
Loading Rules, Committee Report, 1202 
Locomotive, Locomotives, see also 
Engine— 
Accidents, Grate Shakers as Source, 


F. M. A’Hearn, 249* 

Boiler Explosions, Bureau of Inspection 
Report, 16; New York Central R. R.., 
3897; Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry., 3087: 
Pe Ss a, By Re 194% 

Boiler Gauge Cock, 266# 

Boiler Injector, 610¢ 

Boiler Water Column Conforming to 
Recommended Standards, 229# 

Booster, 300%; Performance Tests, M. H. 
Roberts, 765* 

Be for Foreign Countries During 1923, 

Bureau of Inspection Reports on Boiler 
Explosions, 16 

Car and, Equipment Condition, 812 

pee Aad, Lighting, Committee Report, 

Consolidation Type Ordered by Class I 
Railroads in 1923, 60; Photographs, 61 

Daily Program and Performance, R. S. 
Parsons, 884 

Decapod Type, G. M. & N. R. R., 317% 

Delivered and on Order in 1923, 50 

Design and Construction, Committee Re- 
port, 1121 

Designing for Service Requirements, 
James S. Partington, 167* 

Diesel, Canadian National Rys. to 
Study, 1267; Speculation on, 222% 

Driving Boxes, Boring and Facing Ma- 
chine for, 1157# 

Driving Boxes, Shoes and Wedges, Ma- 
chining, 1029* 

Early History, 1028 

Electric— 

Norfolk & Western Ry., T. C. Wurts, 
1018* 

Oil Engine for Switching Service, New 
York Central R. R., 846* 

Pennsylvania R. R., W. H. Eunson, 
1189* 

Pennsylvania R. R. Tentative Stand- 
ard, T. C. Wurts, 170* 

Test, CuM. & St: PP: Ry. 893 


Tour, 9037 

Engineers Approve Automatic Train 
Control, 1248 

Engineers Average Well in Life Ex- 
pectancy, 1597 

Engineering and Business Considera- 


ae of, W. H. Winterrowd, 1103%, 
Equipment Condition, 153, 531, 978 
Exhibit, Pennsylvania R. R., 264*; At- 

lantic City, 1221* 

Peet Ste Dy 


Facilities for Fuel Oil, 
Committee Report, 602* 
Frame Planer, Cincinnati, 1157# 


Locomotive, Locomotives—Continued 
Front-Ends, Grates and Ashpans, Com- 
mittee Report, 999* 


4-8-2 for Long Passenger Runs, 250%, 
260% 
Fuel Economy Suggestions, David L. 


Franciscus, 286 

Fuel, Milk, 8237 

Garratt in India and South Africa, 447* 

In Need of Repairs, Decrease, 7807; In- 
crease, 1067+; in Yard Service; 771: 

Inspectors and Pennsylvania R. R., 157+ 

Lehigh Valley R. R. No. 5000, 1079*; 
J. G. Blunt, 1124, 12327 

Long Island R. R. Named After Engi- 
neers, 12327 

Mallet, Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
Rebuilds, 1005*; Ordered by Class I 
Railroads in 1923, 60; Photographs, 
61; Simple, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
631*, 650%; Tractive Power for, Com- 
mittee Report, 1122 

Manufacturing Statistics for 1923, 1057 

SG a Draft in, Edward C. Schmidt, 
999* 

Mikado, Canadian National Rys., 12*; 
Ordered by Class I Railroads in 1923, 
52; Photographs, 53; Wabash R. R., 
593* 

Modernized Power from Bseconstructed, 
Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville Ry., 
SOU tok 

Mountain Type Ordered by Class I 
Roads in 1923, 56; Photographs, 57 

1923 Statistics and Photographs, 50 

Oil Burning, Safety on, 858 

Operation, Preparation and Use of 
Velocity Profiles, V. I. Smart, 209* 

Pacific Ordered by Class I Railroads in 
1923, 54; Photographs, 55 

Per Cent Awaiting Heavy Repairs in 
1923, 50 

Piston Valve Liners, Portable Grinding 
Machine for, 856# 

Put in Service and RPretired on Class I 
Railways, 58 

Repaired Monthly in Last Six Months 
of 19235) 2337 

Repairs, Classified, Change in, 262; 
Record in Completing Class III, 713%; 
Shop Efficiency in, 733 

Requiring Classified Repairs Increase, 


7437 
Rod Boring Machine, 1060# 
Runs— 
Effect of Water Conditions Upon 


Lengthened, L. F. Wilson, 848 

Bee Locomotive for Long, 250*, 260, 
00t 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Long, A. C. 
Needles, 203* 

Southern Pacific Co, Long, 140; Strik- 
ing Record, 1153 

Russian Purchased from 
Builder, Photograph, 584 

Serviceability and Economies of 100 Per 
Cent, C. A. Seley, 797* 

Shops, Car and, Pere Marquette Ry. 
Wyoming, 1108*; C. B. & Q. R. R. at 
Denver, Colo., 64* 

Steam and Electric Exports, January, 
6217; February, 7437 

Steam, Awaiting Heavy Repairs in 1923, 
56; Quarter Century of, W. A. Austin, 
LOU) LO DT 

Stoker, Du Pont Simplex 
1265*; A. M. Hunt, 969* 

Switching, Ordered by Class I Railroads 
and Terminal Lines in 1923, 62; Photo- 
graphs, 63 

Terminal, Equipment Trust, 261%; Im- 
provements, Do They Pay, 151: 
Southern Ry. to Build at Spencer, 
ING (Go, 466 

Tests by General Electric Co., 5827 

Turntable, Installed in Record Time, 
Southern Pacific Co., 1241*; Quick 
Installation by Delaware & Hudson 
Co., 644* 

2-10-2 and 2-10-00 Ordered by Class [I 
Railroads in 1923, 58; Photographs, 59 

Logs, Tacoma Lumber Mills Building, 

Photograph, 745 

London Midland & Scottish Ry. Freight 
Car Building Production Methods, D. R. 
Lamb, 717* 

Lonergan, .C. R., Portrait, .396 

Long Island R. R.i— 

Fuel Economy Prize Paper, 372 

Grade Crossing Elimination, 1277; 

Oe as Named After Engineers, 
12 

1924 Improvement Budget, 1045 

Mark W. Potter Defends, 769 

Watchman Arrested on 
Charge, 2337 

Long Key Viaduct, Florida East Coast Ry., 

Photograph, 621 

Long Lake Cut-Off, Canadian National 
Rys. Completes, 256 


Longview Portland & Northern R. R. Con- 
struction, Photograph, 480 


Swedish 


Type “B,” 


Homicide 


Loomis, EK. E., Legislation, Financing and 
Taxes, 722 

Lord, #. L.;, Portrait, 351 

Los Angeles— 
Street Railway Tunnel 925* 
Terminal, Supreme Court Decision, 693° 
Union Station, Supreme Court Decision, 

703t 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R., Oil De- 
velopment on Right of Way, 842 

Loss dnd Damage Claims, Train Delays 
and, G. D. Brooke, 971 

Louisiana Southern Ry. Gasoline Motor 
Train, 304* 

Leuisville & Nashville R. R.— 
Pan-American Train, 467§ 
ee Relations Plan, Milner Sergeant, 

76 

Rear End Collision, 256 

_ Superheater Units Rack, 384# 

Lumber Standards Adopted at Washing- 
ton Conference, 81 

Lupton, G W., Freight Claim Prevention 
Activities, Santa Fe Ry., 1151 


M 


Machines— 

Bending and Straightening, 1063+ 

Dew-All Bench, 699# 

Tool, Controllers. Magnetic, 11564; Prog- 
ress in 1923, 90*; Railroads Greatest 
Buyers in 1923, 217* 

Machinery Exposition at Atlantic City, 1227 
Machining Driving Boxes, Shoes and 

Wedges, 1029* 

Magazine Editors, Railway Employee, Con- 
ference Report, 778+ 

Magnetic Machine Tool Controllers, 1156+ 

Maher,, N: D., Portrait, 787 

Mail— 

Cars, U. S. Chamber of Commerce Recom- 
mends Greater Utilization, 438 

Railway, New England Railroads Granted 
Increased Pay 157+ 

Robbery, C. M. & St. P. Ry., 1231%+; 
Harvey, Ill, 621+ 

Santa Fe Employees Fined for Obstruct- 
ing 622} 

Maintenance of Way Men, Canadian Wage 
Agreement, 702+ 
Maintenance Methods, Lehigh Valley R. R., 
G. L. Moore, 101* 
Mallet Locomotive— 
Ae Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. Rebuilds, 
3) 

Ordered by Class I Railroads in 1923, 

60, Photographs, 61 


Eee Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 631%, 
vo 
paces Power for, Committee Report, 


March Operating Results, 8597 
Markham, Charles H., 1924 Outlook, 6 
Markham Yard, Illinois Central R. 1s, AK 
P. Cronican and Abner Bernard, 439*; 
Operating Features and Proposed Meth- 
ods, Abner Bernard, 445 
Marshall, J. F’., Portrait, 1207 
Maryland & Delaware Coast R. R., Two- 
Car Motor Train, 1145* 
Master Boiler Makers’ Association Conven- 
tion Report, 921 
Material, Materials, see also Supply, 
Stores— 
Burlington Stores Department at Have- 
lock, Neb., 791* 
Co ORS eae ee ye 
Shawnee, Okla, 926* 
Classification, Necessity for, W. L. Hunk- 
er, 1107 
Company, Shipping 6514, 655 
Delivery by Stores Department, 810¢ 
a Houses as Storage Places, for 
Handling, Committee Report, 1206; Fun- 
damental Economies of M. L. Bege- 
man, 1024, 1046t¢ 
nae Railways’, C. L. Thompson, 


Stores Activities, 


Obsolete and Slow Moving, 771 
Prices, Committee Report, 1201 
Procurement, E. J. Remensnyder, 1174 
Railway, Trade List Service for Exort- 
ers, 9787 : 
Repairs and, 1260¢ 
Specifications and Tests, Committee Re- 
Sores Delt f 
Stores Delivery of, Northern Pacific i 
C. C. Kyle, 965, 966+ = 
Transportation in Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Hoteke Shops, James M. Thomas, 
May, Harry C., Portrait, 747 
McClannahan, E. M., Portrait. 166 
McCormick, W. C., Portrait, 202 
McFaul, C. L., Portrait, 240 
McKelligon, A. S.,. Portrait, 1205 
McKinnon, John, Portrait, 948 
McManamy, Frank, Opportunities to Pro- 
mote Efficiency, 1218 
Mechanical— 


Handling of Materials, M. L. B 
1024, 1046¢ aie 


AILWAY EVIEVV 


Mechanicai—Continued 
Tampers, Methods of Using, A. R. E. A. 
Committee Report, 515 
Mechanical Supervisor’s Association, Train- 
ing Apprentices, C. Y. Thomas, 847 
Meissner, E. B., Portrait, 273 
Menai Suspension Bridge, 732t 
Merchant Marine Act— 

Effective Date Postponed, 772, 7807 

Hearings,. 652, 683 ) 3 

Section 28, How Will Be Applied, 7447; 
Cancelled, 880 

Metal and Rivet Heater, Berwick Electric, 

857 

Metab Cutting Torches, New Development 
in, 741t ; 

Mexican Railroads, 12604; 
ment, 4767 

Mexican National Railways to be Returned 
to Owners, 663+ 

Michigan Freight Rate Order, I. C. C. 
Suspends, 3477 

Michigan Central R. R., Ballast Cars, 435%; 
Signalmen’s Wages Increased, 477+ 

Midland Coal Co., I. C. C., Decision, 8597 

Mikado Locomotive— 

Canadian National Rys., 12* 

Ordered by Class I Railroads in 1923, 52, 
Photographs, 53 . 

WabashtWite ti. ove” 

Mile Posts of White Portland Cement Con- 
crete, Samuel Warren, 608* a4 
Mileage Book, Case Remanded, 188 1957; 

Inquiry Postponed, 8607 

Milk, Glass Lined Steel Tank Cars for 

Hauling, G. F. Kroha, 1149* 

Milk Locomotive Fuel, 8237 

Millard, C. S., Portrait, 869, 1240 

Mine Rescue Car, Alaskian Mines to Have, 
9797 

Minneapolis, Minn., Grade Separation Pro- 
gram, 1947; Northern Pacific Ry. Line 

Diversion, 673*; Northern Pacific Ry. 

Track Elevation, 801* 

Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 

Ry., Railroad Labor Board Decision, 476+ 

Minnesota Dakota & Western Ry., Gasoline 

Motorized Passenger Coach, 934* 

Mississippi— : 

“Privilege Tax,’’ Supreme Court Decision, 
T7194 

San Crossing Law Effective, 8607 

State Suit Against Railways Dismissed, 
581} 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R., Collision 
near Hillendahl, Tex., 776; I. C. C. Kansas 

City Terminal Order, 6637 

Missouri Pacific R R.— 

Acquisitions, 931%; Kansas City North- 
western Ry., 779+ 

Authorized to Purchase Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. Stock, 12307 

Fuel Paper Prize Awarded, 1947 

Texas & Pacific Stock 8617 

Missouri River Threatens Chicago & Alton 
R. R., 8617; Encroachment Stopped, 
9047 

Moffat Tunnel, 174*; Attempt Made to Blow 
Up, 621+; Progress, 780+ 4 

Monon Ry., see Chicago Indianapolis & 
Louisville Ry. 

Montgomery, T. B., Portrait. 395 

Moore, G. L., Maintenance Methods on Le- 
high Walley, R. R., 101* 

Morale, 967% 

Morgan, H. G., Application of Alternating 

Current Supply With Battery Reserve to 
Signal System, 736 

Morris, C. D.— 

Development in 
Products, 193+ 

Farmer Needs Reduction of Taxes, 11607 

Howell-Barkley Bill, 8597+ 

Radical Legislators, 3867 

Threat of Pending Legislation Empha- 
sized 9767 

Morrow, Edwin P., U. S. Railroad Labor 

Board Member, 158+ = 

Mortiser. Hollow Chisel, 819% 
Motive Power— 

Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. Rebuilds 
Mallet Locomotives, 1005* 

Electric. Demonstration, 893; Heavy Rail- 
road Service Built in 1923, 77*; Operat- 
ing Probems, 1192* 

Exhibit, Pennsylvania R. R., 264* 

Heavier or Grade Reduction, A, R. E. 
A. Committee Report, 509, 528t 

Motor— 

Air, Chicago Pneumatic .Co, 10594 

Rus Lines, 770¢ 

Car— 

Fairmont Heavy Duty. 473%, 659# 

Fairmont Railway with Two-Speed 
Reduction Gear, 819# 

Gasoline, Minnesota Dakota & West- 
ern Ry., 934* 

Gasoline, Safety Device to Prevent 
Injuries Due to Derailment, 341* 

Northwestern Motor Co., Equipped 
with Ford Motor, 90* 

Rail, American on Foreign Roads, 926: 
Developed in 1923, 82: In Use on 
Railroads, 374 

Train, Maryland & Delaware Coast R. 
R., 1145* 


Train Derail- 


Distribution of Food 


Motor—Continued 

Turntable, Whiting, 11554 

Driven Electric Stand Grinder, 93* 

Highway, British Proposed to Parallel 
Trunk Lines, 207* 

Railroads and Co-Ordination, 118¢ 

Train, Gasoline, Louisiana Southern Ry., 
304*; T'wo-Car, Maryland & Delaware 

Coast R. R., 1145* 
Transport Congress, 898 


Trucks— 

Auxiliary to L, C. L. Service, 218 

Freight Service, Container Units, 
656*; Pennsylvania R. R. Extends, 
304 

German Railroads Use, 608 

Haul Farm Products, 7807 

New York Central R. R. Expands 


Auxiliary Service, 800 
Transportation, Samuel Rea, 220+ 
Moulton, E. O., Waterway Movement 
Economically Unsound, 106 

Mountain Type Locomotives Ordered by 
Class I Railroads in 1923, 56, Photographs, 

aye! 

Mueller, Austin M., Portrait, 825 

Munsch, R. A., Causes of Delay to Loaded 
Car Movement, 681, 692% 

Munster, A. W., Portrait, 1204 

Mutual Pipe Line Co., Oil Refining Plant 
Mounted on Cars, 896* 


N 


Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry.— 
Derailment near Kennesaw, Ga., I. C. C. 
Report, 8388 
Steel Passenger Equipment, 320 
‘Work Train Wreck, 12077 
Nathan Oil Cup for Guides and Valve 
Stems, 267+ 
National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, Convention, 118t; Convention Re- 
port, 172; Cross Tie Conditions on Pa- 
cific Coast, Mason EH. Kline, 146 
National Railway Appliances Association 
Exhibition Exhibitors, 468 
National Research Council Heat Transfer 
Research Committee, 661+ 
National Transportation, Conference Reso- 
lutions, 154; Policies Ten Points, Herbert 
Hoover, 116 
National Transportation Institute, First 
Research Report, 208; Waterway Move- 
ment Economically Unsound, E. O. 
Moulton, 106 
Natron Cut-Off, Southern Pacific Co. Plans 
for, 962 
Neafie Improved Rail Joint, 524* 
Nebraska, ‘“‘Ambulance Chasing’? Law Up- 
held, 541+ 
Needles, A. C., Long Locomotive Runs, 
as & Western Ry., 203*; Portrait, 
Nelson, O., Evolution of a Stores Depart- 
ment, 1169* 
Neon: Gas for Electrical Use, C. S. Treacy, 
5 
ow Cape Central Ry. Garratt Locomotive, 
7? 
New England Railroads Railway Mail Pay 
Increased, 157+ 
New Jersey Grade Crossings, Progress in 
Eliminating, 9367 
New York— ‘ 
Aeroplane Photograph, 528+ 
Bus Traffic Regulations, 582+, 650+ 
City, Passenger Traffic Increase, 622+ 
Crossing Elimination Bill Introduced in 
Legislature, 621+ 
Freight Terminals. Shippers 
Transfer Disute, 12707 
Garnjost Bill Providing for Electrifica- 
tion, 9367 
Grade Crossing Elimination. Ordered at 
Niagara Falls, 215*; Forsyth to Begin, 
6637; Gov. A. HE. Smith Proposes 
Program, 527 2 
Paint Spraying Bill, 642 
Port of Authority on Railroad Consoli- 
dation, 150+ 
Street Traffic, Aided by N. ¥. GC. R. R.. 
387+; Report Suggests Innovations for 
Relief, 307+ 
Suburban Transportation Problem, Pro- 
ject for Relieving. 891+ 
Unification Plan Provressing, 336 
New York Central R. R.— 
Auxiliary Automobile Truck Service Ex- 
panded, 800 
Boiler Exlosion, 389+ 
Brakeman Killed, 232+ 
Conductors and Trainmen Awarded In- 
creased Wages, 2717 
Control of Chicago Switching Roads, 475t 
Dynamometer Car, 687* 
Enginemen’s Wages Increased, 194+ 
erie ier Certificates to Be Issued, 
Freight Train Sideswipes Crane, 477+ 
Locomotives Designed for Service Re- 
quirements, James S. Partington, 167* 
Mile Posts and Whistle Posts of White 
Portland Cement Concrete, Samuel 
Warren, 608* 


Adjust 


New York Central R. R.—Continued 
Oil Burning Engines Negotiations, 10687 
Oil Engine-Electric Locomotive’ for 
Switching Service, 846* 
20th Century Wreck, Automatic Train 
Se Control yand, -2217*312 ©. °C. Report, 189 
Wreck near Porter, Ind., 2687 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R., Cleri- 
eal Contracts Declared Void, 939¢; Con- 
solidated Financing, 12307; Indianapolis 
Traffic Club Features, 808 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.— 
Cars Remodeled Increase Seating Ca- 
pacity, 775 
Sell Real Estate 7427 
Transformer Cars, 683* 
Ninedra «Kaliss. .INo-.¥ 
BHlimination Ordered, 215 
Nickei Plate Road, see New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis R. R. 
1923— 4 
Freight Car Equipment, 17* 
Locomotive Manufacturing Statistics, 1057 
ieee Receiverships and Foreclosures, 
2 
Review, 1 
Revenues and Expenses, 303, 335t 
Traffic Totals, 302 
Utilization of Rolling Equiment, 379* 
1924 Outlook, Engineering and Construction, 
1287; Expressions of Executives, 6 


Grade Crossing 


Noble Electro-Magnetic (Separator, 10604 
Norfolk & Western Ry.— 
Committee Named to Consider Lease, 


5817 
Consolidation, Samuel Rea, 3887 
Electric Locomotives, T. C. Wurts, 1018* 
Electric Motive Power, 77 
Empioyee Morale, 967¢ 
Long Locomotive Runs, A. C. Needles, 
203* 
North.Fork Branch Wreck, 8227 
System Efficiency Meeting, 968 
North Carolina Stop Law Reduced Acci- 
dents, 4767 
Northern & Western Motor Way, England, 
to Parallel Trunk Lines, 207* 
Northern Pacific Ry.— 
Hlectricians on Trains, Photozraph, 1153 
Grade Separation Program at Minneapo- 
lis, 1947 
Land Grant Case, 1132; Charles Donnelly, 
5407; Investigation, 302 
Minneapolis Line Diversion, 673* 
Stores Delivery of Material, C. C. Kyle, 
965, 966f 
Track Elevation at Minneapolis, &01* 
Washed Gravel Ballast, 233+ 
Northwest Railways Improvements, 477+ 
Northwestern Elevated Ry., Rogers Park 
irae Mievation, Cy NM. sk& St, EP. Ry:; 
T. H. Strate, 140* ‘ 
Northwestern Limited; C. & N. W. Ry. 
Passenger Train, 149§ 
Northwestern Pacific R. R., Fire Car, 375* 
Northwestern States Ask New Railway 
Line, 5817 
Nystrom, K. F., Ventilation and Heating 
of Railway Passenger Cars, 293*, 328*, 


334t 
O 


Observation Car, on Exnibition, 4787; Union 
Pacific System, 753* 
Ocean Rates Raised, 4767 - 
Odell, P. E., Good Executive Is Man Who 
Gets Work Out of Others, 327 
a: Equipment, Steel, 124¢ 
11— 
Burning Engines, New York Central Ne- 
gotiations Re, 10687; Safety, 858 
Ra for Guides and Valve Stems, 
Development on Railroad Right of Way, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R., 842 
Engine-Electric Locomotive for Switch- 
yeaa New York Central R. R., 
Fuel, Facilities for Locomotives, A. R. 
EK. A. Committee Renort, 602* 
House of Reinforced Concrete, Philadel- 
pe Reading Ry., R. J. Stackhouse, 
Pipe Line Between Wyoming and Mis- 
souri, 527 
Refining Plant Mounted on Cars, 896* 
Sidings, Protecting From Stray Currents, 
A. R. E, A. Committee Report, 502 
Omaha Chapter, International Railway 
Fuel Association Convention Report, 922 
Operating— 
Income, Year’s Net, 373*, 377} 
aoe March and First Three Months, 
Statistics, April and Four Months, 1048; 
Canadian Rys. March 1924, 11617 
Operation, Possibilities of Greater Efficiency 
in, Samuel Rea. 262; Terminal, Improved 
Efficiency, R. L. Scott, 640 
Otterson, N. E., Portrait, 1071 
Ouellet, D. O.. Portrait, 1077 
Outlook for 1924, Engineering and Con- 
peo. 1287; Expressions of Execu- 
tives, 


RAILWAY REVIEW 
Pp 


Pacific Coast Claim Conference, Report, 
1217 


Pacific Coast, Cross Tie Conditions, Mason 
EK. Kline, 146 
Pacific Coast Regional Advisory Board to 
Be Organized, 10697 
Pacific Locomotives, Ordered by Class I 
Railroais in 1923, 54, Photographs 55 
Paints, Railway Buildings, A. R. HE. A. 
Committee Report, 557 
Paint Sray and Sand Blasts, 344+ 
Paint Spraying Bill in New York State, 642 
Panama Canal— 
April Tonnage Decrease, 1229+ 
Canada to Europe Tonnage, 8217 
Traffic, Increased in March, 7797; Re- 
port, 622+ 
Transit Records, 10687 z 
Pan American Ry., Atocha-Vollazon Ry. to 
be completed by 1925, 433* 
Pan-American Train, Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R., 467§ 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. Locomotive 
Boiler Explosion, 3087 
Paquette, C. A., Portrait, 672 
Paris Passenger Terminals Closed by High 
Water, 128+ : 
Park Opening Dates Announced, 4777 
Parsons Steel Wheels for Motor Cars, 473* 
Parsons, R. S., Daily Program and Per- 
formance of Locomotive, 884 
Partington, James S., Designing Locomo- 
tives for Service Requirements, 167* 
Passenger— 
Car Building, History and Development, 
George A. Richardson, 1133* 
Cars, Ventilation and Heating of Rail- 
way, Ke Ha Nystrom, 293*, §32s8*jso4t 
Equipment, Great Northern Ry. Luxurious 
i163 Steel, N. C.,.6& St. Li. Ryzf320 


Station, Chicago. Union, Progress on, 
416* 
Train Cars, Representative Examples 


Built in 1923, Photographs. 45 

Train, C. M. & St. P. Ry.. Pioneer Limi- 
ted, 618§¢ Floridan, 2658 308; North- 
western Limited, 149§; Pan-American, 
4678; Trans-Canada, Limited, Ca- 
nadian Pacific Ry., 818§ 

Passes, Governor Davis Fights Kansas 
Commission, 4767; Kansas Public Utlili- 
ties Commission’s Cancelled, 307+ 

Pearce, H. C., Portrait, 1205 

Pearson, HE. J., 1924 Outlook, 8 

Pennsylvania R. R.— 

Automatic Train Control Test 
12707 

Derailment near Columbus. Ohio, 322 

Detroit R. R. to Combine with Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Sudsidiaries, 977} 

Electric Jocomotive, W. H. Eunson, 
1189* 

Electric Motive Power, 177 

eer rufeation of Ft. Washington Branch, 

Equipment Certificate Application, 735 

Heroes Decorated, 10677 

Locomotives, Designed for Service Re- 
quirements, James §S. Partington, 167*; 
Inspectors and, 157; Tenative Stand- 
ard Electric, T. C. Wurts, 170* 

Motive Power Exhibit, 264* 

Bete. Truck Freight Service Extended, 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Consolidation, 
Protest Against a Forgery, 9087 

Passenger Train Derailment, 4757 

Philadelphia Passenger Terminal Recon- 
struction Plans, 716 

Radio Tests, 10677 

Relief Train Collision, 5417 

Shop Crafts, Appeal Dismissal Suit, 3087; 
Lose Suit Against. 270+ 

Signal Maintainers Killed, 348+ 

Stag Sleepers, 3867 

Subsidiaries Merger Considered, 583+ 

Track Elevation at Ft. Wayne, Ind., 731 

Vacuum Ballast Cleaning Machine, 508 

Women’s Aid. 3477+ 

Wreck near Oil City, Pa., 2327 

Peoria Kiwanis Club, Radical Legislators, 
C. D. Morris, 3867 

Pere Marauette Ry.— 

Car Building Program, 1177* 
1924 Improvement Program, 1264 
Refrigerator Cars Built in Shops, 304 
Wyoming Shops Enlargement, 1108* 
Personal Work in Railroading, 150¢ 
Herts. Railroad, Poisoned in South Africa, 
6 : 

Peters Wa C eeortrait,. 1234 

Phelvos. W. G., Portrait, 1206 

Philadelphia Passenger Terminal, Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Reconstrution Plans, 716 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry.— 

Camden, N. J., Terminal, 871* 

Peveimsnt near Annville, Pa., Report, 
03 

Oil House of Reinforced Concrete, R. J. 
Stackhouse, 288* 


Photography, Aeroplane, 3761, 528t 
Pickard, By (C. Portrait, 981 


Asked, 


xi 


Pile Driver, Bownhoist Railroad, 535* 

Pioneer Limited Train, 618§ 

Pipe Rings, Steam, Grinding, 740# 

Pipe Vise, Pneumatic, 8567 

Pipe Wrench, Cantilever Reversible Chain, 
10617 

Pit Jack, Wasco, 1158# 

Pittsburgh— 

District Suffers by Storm, 6647 

Reciprocal Switching Arrangement Pe- 
tition, 374 

Street Car Strike, 8904 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R., Locomo- 

tive Boiler Explosion, 1947 

Planer— 

Cincinnati Locomotive Frame, 1157# 

Cineinnati Planer Co., 91* 

Gray Maximum Service, 1155# 

Tools, Standardized, 10654 

Planning System in Car Manufacturing 

Plant, 357*, 376¢ 

Plant, Plants— 

Car Manufacturing, 
Sol tao Led 

Concrete Products, Burlington Operates, 
1252* 

Crusher of Illinois Central R. R. at Gil- 
man, Il 3s5* 

Oil Refining, Mounted on Cars, 896* 

Rock-Crushing, Southern Pacific Co. 
Fuel Tests of, 805* 

Water Softening, and Station, Illinois 
Central Ragh.- ate Chinton,, lie GCG. oR. 
Knowles, 958* 

Platt, J. G,, 1924 Outlook, 9 
Pneumatic— 

Drill, Size “DY, 740% 

Flange Oilers, Indiana Harbor Belt Line 
184 AS, PAN Cres 

Pipe Vise, 856# 

Riveter, Development During 19238, 92 

Pole Setting and Earth Boring Machine, 

3444 

Pole, Truscon Steel, 1228# 

Police, Railway, 334 

Political Uncertainties Holding Nation 
Back, M. M. Goodsill, 9777 

Port, Montreal, Canada Making Progress, 


Planning System, 


12717 

Port of New York, Railroad Consolidation, 
150% 

Portable Air Compressor, Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 1061 


Portable Elevator, Heavy Duty, 125#% 

Portable Refinery Co., Oil Refining Plant 
Mounted on Cars, 896* 

Portland Cement Industry Important Source 
of Freight, 845 

Post, W. M. Portrait, 578 

Posts, Mile and Whistle, White Portland 
Cement Concrete, Samuel Warren, _ 608* 

Postoffice Cars, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Recommends Greater Utilization, 
438 

Potter, Chairman I. C. C. Defends Long 
Island Re R.;- 769 

Power Plants, Unit, for Railway Purposes, 
5388 # 

President, Railroads, 1261 

Pressure Governor, 8204 

Prices and Freight Rates, 573% 

Prices and Railroads, 1259 

Private Ownership of Railroads, Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers Endorse; 
1150 

Production Related to Shop Equipment, 
8104, 966% 

Production Schedule, Pere Marquette Ry., 
HAT 

Public Relations Plan, Milner Sergeant, 
876 

Pullman Co.— 
Campaign Against Card Sharks, 5837 
President Carry’s Statement on Segre- 

gation, 10687 ‘ 
Observation Car on Exhibition, 478} 
Porters Wage Increase, 3477 
Sleeping Car Equipment, Photographs, 
4 


9 
Surcharge, 810; Amendments to Bills to 
Abolish, 652; Robert S. Binkerd Dis- 
‘cusses Reduced Mileage Rates and, 
821+; Carolina Act Against Enjoined, 
619+; Effect on Railway Fares. 5427; 
Virginia Corporation Commission Holds 
Hearing, 8217 
Pump, Air, Piston Rod Swab, 
698 # 
Punch, Shear and Bar Cutter Machine, 
1158# 
Purchases and Stores, Southern Pacific Co. 
Houston Store, 1094* 


R 


Rack, Superheater Units, 384# 
Radical Legislators, .C. D. Morris. 3867 


BECO Se 


Radio— 

Broadcasting Station, Canadian National 
Rys., 38897 

Performs New Role During Blizzard, 
2707 


Tests, Pennsylvania R. R., 1067+ 


Xil 


Rail, Rails— 

A. R. E. A. Committee Report, 524, 576* 

Broken, Important Reasons for, N. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Derailment, 838 

Curve-Worn, Strength of, 891i 

Cutting, Photographic Chart Illustrates 
Standard Method, 216* 

Joint Fastening, Head Free, 1265* 

Joint, Neafie Improved, 524* 

Motors, American on Foreign Roads, 
926 

Motor Cars, Developed in 19238, 82; In 
Use on Railroads, 374 

Sections, Standard, 650¢ 

Sorbitic Treatment of,. Cecil J. Allen, 
1245* 


Steel, Bureau of Standards Investigates 
Effects of Titanium and Silicon on, 74 
Water Committee, President Coolidge 
Holds Conference with, 7007 
Railroad, Railway, Railroads, Railways— 
Agreements, Personal Touch in _ Inter- 
preting, Charles Weiss, 813 
Associations and Clubs Directory, 738 
Branch Line Abandonment, 335t 
Confidence Essential to Business Pros- 
perity, Wm. Sproule, 3 
Consolidations 
Hearing, 120; Final, 114 
Financial Processes, 145 
Michigan Affected by Proposals, Frank 
H. Afred, 103 Gerd. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Acquisitions, 
931 
Port of New York Authority, 150% __ 
Sir Henry Thornton Doubts Expedi- 
ency in America, 223 
Employee Magazine Editors Conference, 
Report, 778+ ; 
Exhibits, British Empire Exhibition, 1185 
Extensions, 967% 
Financial Requirements, 1937 
Financing, Brotherhood Bank 
6647; Daniel Willard, 151% 
Justice to, 260 
Legislation, 1577, 388+, 892; Congress and, 
932; Congress Specialized in, 8607; De- 
ferred, 220; in Behalf of Farmer, 890; 
Railway Review Predicts None, 118f; 
Threat of Pending Emphasized by C. 
D. Morris, 976 
Literature Issued in Foreign Languages, 


Assists, 


2717 

Loans, 732i 

Material Investment, C. L. ‘Thompson, 
757 

Material Trade ‘List Service for Ex- 


porters, 9787 

Operation, Efficiency and American Rail- 
way Association, 221t; Possibilities of 
Greater Efficiency in, Samuel Rea, 262 

Presidents, 1261% 

Prices and, 1259 

Problems, R. H. Aishton, 3467 

Program, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Submits Program to Members, 621+ 

Question, Charles Barham, 1191 

pe and Foreclosures in 1923, 
225 

Situation, James C. Davis, 268+ 

Staff Meetings, 732t¢ 

State and, Sir Henry W. Thornton, 532 

Stocks, Investment Trust Offering An- 
nounced, 1269} 

Stockholders. 581+; Organization, 1269+ 

Taxes in 1923, 1270+ ks 

Valuation, Data, Supreme Court Decision, 
348t; Funds Needed to Finish, 938+; 
pee Court Advances Hearing Date, 

Railroad Labor Board— 

Barkley-Howell Bill, Taken from Com- 
mittec, 772; Hale Holden Testifies at 
Hearing, 654;° House Postpones, 852; 
C. D. Morris, 859+ 

Bill to Abolish, 651% 

Data on Average Wage Rates, 900+ 

Decision, Contract Labor Retroactive 
Award, 188; Great Northern Ry. Shop- 
crafts, 6647; Soo Line Shop Crafts’ 
Union, 4767 

Firemen and Engineers Protest Inter- 
vention in Wage Negotiations, 978} 

te Pee Hooper Re-Elected Chairman, 

Nominations Confirmed, - 193+ 

Railway Employees Seek to Abolish, 5807 


Railway. Business Association, .Can_ Rail- 
ways Meet Next Peak, Alba B. Johnson, 
338%, 377 
Railway Secretaries Club Meeting at Atlan- 
tice City, Report, 1130 . 
Ralston Steel Car Co. Planning System, 
357", 37Gt 
Ramsdell, A. B., Portrait, 202 
Rate, Rates— i 
Agricultural, Senate Committee Reports 
Favorably on Legislation for, 612 
Amendments to Bills to Abolish Pullman 
Surcharge, 652 
Robert S. Binkerd Discusses Reduced 
and Pullman Surcharge, 821+ 
Coal, Inquiry. I. C. C. Postpones, 233+ 
Eixport Freight Reduction Order, 530 
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Rate, Rates—Continued 

Express, Edibles Reduced, 978}; I. C. C. 
Orders Adjustment, 11607 

Farm, Congress Acts to Reduce, 9007 

Fertilizer, Western Trunk Lines Reduce, 
1068+ 

Freight— 
Michigan, I. 

8477 

Negligible Factor in Cotton Price, 661+ 
Prices, and 573 


Cc. C. Suspends Order, 


Small Factor in Price of Live Stock, 


1130 

Long and Short Haul Claus Hearings, 
302, 378 : 

Making, Transportation Act Section 15a, 
692; Daniel Willard’s Testimony on 
Section 15a Transportation Act, 694 

Mileage Book, Case Remanded, 188, 1957; 
Inquiry Postponed, 860+ 

Ocean, Raised, 4767 

Order, Preferential on Export Shipments 
Withdrawn, 880 

Pullman Surcharge, 810¢; Effect on Rail- 
way Fares, 5427 

Revision Ordered of Certain 
Under Fourth Section, 1230+ 

Short Line Roads Petition for Better Di- 
vision of T7777 -- 

Structure, Herbert Hoover Testifies, 696 

Trans-Ocean Rail, U. S. Shipping Board 
Reduces 475+ 

Two-year-old Overcharges, 3867 


Hastern 


Ray, George J., Portrait. 398, 516 
Rea, J. -W..,, Portrait, 1077 
Rea, Samuel, Motor Truck Transportation, 


220t; Norfolk & Western Ry. Consolida- 
tion 388+; Possibilities of Greater Ef- 
ficiency in Operation, 262 


Reading Co.— 


Employees’ Profit Sharing Plan, 529t 

Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan, 541+ 

Financing Steps Approved by I. C. C.,, 
95+ 

Landscape Gardeninz, 1266 


Recapture Clause, Transportation Act, Ap- 


plication and Interpretation, 7007: Excess 
HKarnings, 299; Supreme Court Decision 
Sustains, 105, 1194 


Receiverships and Foreclosures, Railroad, 


in 1923, 225 


Reclamation— 


Air Brake Material, A. Skinner. 1022 

Beech Grove Shops Rolling Mill, 561* 

Hose and Fittings, James C. Griggs, 
1004 

Track Spikes, 1046t 


Red Cross to Travel Over Rock Island 


Lines, 743+ 


Red Giant Drill, 474# 

Reed, Clyde M., Railroad Efficiency, 118t 
Reed, H. L., Portrait, 788 

Refrigerator Car— 


Built in Pere Marquette Ry. Shops, 304 

Insulation, Economical Thickness, 182%; 
A. J. Wood, 649, 6514 

Equipment Abuse, E. C. Calkins, 1262 

Lack and German Food Shortage, 148 

Representative Examples Built in 1923, 
Photographs, 27 

Santa Fe. 949* 
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Regional Advisory Boards, 822+ 


Remensnyder, E. J., Material Procure- 
ment, 1174 
Repair, Repairs— ° 


Car, Constructive Study of Railroad, 989* 
Classified, Change in, 262 
ae Shop, Alabama & Vicksburg Ry., 
5 
Erie R. R. Systematic Car Work at Kent, 
Ohio, G. W. Armstrong, 133* 
Locomotive— 

Record in Completing Class IIT, Kan- 
sas City Southern Ry., 713*; Shop 
Efficiency in. 733t 

Materials and, 1260¢ 

ae Tool, Atlantic Coast Line R. R., 
05 

Scheduling System in Car Manufactur- 
ing Plant, 357*, 376t 

Shops, C. B. & Q. R. R. at Denver. 

Colo., 64*; Freight Car, Recommended 

Practice for. Committee Report, 1124* 

ee Pacific Co. Extending Facilities, 


Reparation Claim. I. C. C. Midland Coal 


Co. Decision, 859+ 


Report— 


American Association of Railroad Suner- 
intendents Convention, 1220, 1249, 1260t 
American Railway Association— 
Division V—Mechanical, Convention, 
1120, 11424, 1197, 12144 
Division VI—Purchases 
Convention, 1204 
ge Claim Division, Convention, 762, 
Freight Station Section Annual Meet- 
ing. 886 
Signal Section Convention, 522. 577 
American Railway Enrineering Associa- 
tion Convention. 516*, 569 
American Wood Preservers’ Association 
Convention, 136 


and Stores, 


Report—Continued 
Attorney General on Shopcerafts Strike, 
5427 
Apprentice Instruc- 
tors Convention, 1254 
Association of Railway 
Convention, 10667 
Freight Claim Prevention, A. R. A. Com- 
mittee, 8904 
International Railway Fuel Association 
Convention, 956, 966%, 1049; Omaha 
Chapter, 922 
I. C. C. Bureau of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion on Boiler Explosions, 16 
New York Central R. R. 20th Century 
Wreck, 189 
Master Boiler Makers’ Association Con- 
vention, 921 
National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, 172 
National Transportation - Institute First 
Research, 208 
New York Unification Plan, 336 
Rolling Stock Condition, 127+ 
Transportation Division, Department of 
Commerce, 84 
,.U. S. Railroad Administration, 122 
Revenue, Revenues— 
Car Loadings, 1049 
December. 304 
Expenses and, for 1923, 303, 3355; April 
and Four Months, 1048 
January Railway, 573%, 580+ 
Railroad from Automobile Industry, 947 
Traffic and, 1260% 

Review of 19238, 1 

Revolving Car Dumper Handles Open Top 
Cars, 226* 

Richardson, George A., History and De- 
velopment of Passenger Car Building, 
1133*; Improvement in Johnstown Car 
Shops, 1040* 

Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac R. 
R. Engine Terminal at Acca, Va., 399* 

Riggs, Edward G., Portrait, 202 

Right-of-Way, Slope and Width of Cuts, 
3015 

Risley, F. S., Portrait, 869 

Rivet Cutting with Electric Arc, 290* 

Rivet and Metal Heater, Electric, 857# 

Riveter, Pneumatic, Development During 
1923, 92 

Roach; «J. Hi, Portrait oe 

Roadbed, Effect of Heavier Power on Stabil- 
ity, A. R. E.. A. Committee Report, 508 

Roanoke Shops, Norfolk & Western Ry., 
Transportation of Material, James M. 
Thomas, 1126* 

Robbery, Men Killed in Payroll, 583+ 

Roberts, M. H., Locomotive Booster Per- 
formance Tests, 765* 

Rock Crushing Plants, 
Fuel Tests of, 805* 

Rocky Mountain Moffat Tunnel, 174* 

Rod Boring Machine, Locomotive, 1060# 

Rodgers, J. M., Portrait, 832 

Rolte, €. ., Portrait, a2s 

Rolling Mill, C.-C. C. & St, Le Ry beeen 
Grove Shops, 561* 

Rolling Stock Condition Report, 127+ 

Ruhr Railways in Poor Condition, 308+ 

Russell, F. E., Portrait, 912 

Russia, Russian— 

Libraries on Railways, 3467 

ee Cars Built in Canada to be Sold, 
478} 

Locomotives. Photograph, 584 

Railway Situation, 839* 

Railway Car Parts to be Sold for Junk, 


Claim <Agents 


Southern Pacific 


6637 
Soviet Ry. Passenger Equipment, Photo- 
graph, 668 
Ryerson-Conradson Lathe, H. Savage, 
10624 
Sacks, Cement, 536 
Safety— 
American Railway Association Poster, 


Photograph, 476 - 
Code for Forging, 1093 
Conference on Prevention of Highway 
Crossing Casualties, 796, S810z 
Crossing Rules, 732¢ 
Device to Prevent Injuries Due to De- 
railment of Gasoline Operated Motor 
Cers, 341* 
Grade Crossing Problem, 6102 
New York Bus Line Regulation, 6504 
Gov. A. E. Smith Proposes Grade Cross- 
ing Elimination Program, 527 
Pedestrian Fined, 387+ 
Poster and Slogan Prizewinners An- 
nounced. 3867+ : 
Results of Work on C. & N. W. Ry., 1050 
Statisticians Study Traffic Hazards and 
Formulate Plans, 10667 
Trophy, Carnegie Steel Co., 232;* 
St. Lawrence Commission Appointed, 619+ 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Strawberry 
Special Wreck, 11627 
cae Executives, and Railroad Revenue, 
T 
Sand Blasts and Paint Spray, 344# 


Sand in Track Maintenance, 7702 
Sander Trap, King, 348#, 474# 
San Francisco, Cal., Southern Pacific Co. 

Ticket Office, 568* 

Savage, H., Ryerson-Conradson Lathe, 

10624 

Saw, Hack, New Type of Blade, 7414 

Saw, Heavy Duty Friction, 230% , 

Scheduling Car Repairs in Manufacturing 
Plant, 357*, 3764 

Schmidt, Edward C., Front-Ends, Grates 
and Ashpans, Committee Report, 999* — 

Schmidt, Wilhélm, Death, 7037, Portrait, 
703 

Schwab, Charles M., 1924 Outlook, 11 

Scott, H., Portrait, 911 ; 

Scott, R. L., Improved Efficiency in Ter- 

minal Operation, 640 

Scrap Baling Machine, 92* 

Screw Machines, Cleveland Automatic, Im- 
proved Die Heads for, 5389 ; 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Explains Connection 

with Florida Project, 7447 

Security Low Water Alarm, 537# 

Selby, J. S., Portrait, 1240 ; 

Seley, C. A., Serviceability and Economies 
of 100 Per Cent Locomotives, 797* 

Separator, Noble Electro-Magnetic, 106074 

Sergeant, Milner, Public Relations Plan, 
876 

Shantung Ry. Under Chinese Management, 

159* 

Sharp, Wm. E., 1924 Outlook, 10 | 
Shaver, A. G., Forestalling Means in Auto- 
matic Train Control, 1119 , 
Shear, Punch and Bar Cutter Machine, 

1158# 

Sheet Steel Metal Unloader, 12672 

Shippers Regional Advisory Board, Donald 
D. Conn Outlines Work of, 1267; Ninth 
to be Formed, 6207 

Shoes, Driving Boxes and Wedges, Ma- 
chining Locomotive, 1029* 

Shop, Shops— 

Beech Grove, Rolling Mill, 561* 

Car Bethlehem Steel Co. Johnstown Im- 
provements, Geo. A. Richardson, 1040*; 
Building Program in Railroad, 1177*; 
Management, Central of Georgia Ry., 
1865 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. at 
Denver, Colo., 64* 

Condition in Relation to Production, 9664 

Crafts. Lose Suit Against Pennsylvania 
R. R.. 2707: Strike, Attorney General 
Reports on, 5427; Strike on Rock Island 
Lines Called Off, 6627 

Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R., 
643* 

Efficiency, 732£; Locomotive Repairs, 733% 

Engine Repair, Alabama & Vicksburg Ry., 
305* 

Fauipment and Production, 810¢ q 

Erie R. R. Systematic Car Repair Work 
at Kent, Ohio, G. W. Armstrong, 133* 

Freight Car Repair, Recommended Prac- 
tice for, Committee Report, 1124* 

Illumination as Factor in Morale and 
Efficiency, 815* 

Machine, Finishint Driving Boxes, Shoes 
and Wedges, 1029* 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Roanoke. Trans- 
portation of Material, James M. 
Thomas, 1126* 

Pere Marquette Ry. Wyoming Enlarge- 
ment, 1108* 

Supervisory Forces Training, L. W. Bald- 
win, 1256 

Short Line Railroads Petition for Better 

Rate Divisions. 7777 

Shovel Handle, Wood, 6604 
Signal, Signals— 

Batteries, Imnrovement in Iixide, (504 

Highway Traffic Uniformity, 342 

Indication Causes Derailment, 322 

Section, A. R. A., Convention Program, 
426; Convention Report, 522, 577 

System. Application of Alternating Cur- 
rent Supply With Battery Reserve to, 
H. G. Morgan, 73¢ 

Union A. C. Flasher Relay, Style SV-v1, 
741 

Dich Sis & Siznal Co. Exhibit, 471* 

Signaling, Block, Victorian Government 
Rys., 10424; Circuits, Railway, Trans- 
formers for, 5384 
Signalmen, Michigan Central R. R. Wages 
Increased, 4777 
Sillman, Albert R.. Recognition for Efforts 
in iNficiency, 685 
Simpson, R. W., Portrait, ‘63 
Sisco Geared Head Lathe, 12674 
Skinner, A.. Reclamation of Air 
Material, 1022 
Slawson, J. H., Portrait, 1163 
Sleeping Car, Accommodations for Dining 

Car Crews, -Great Northern Ry., 842; 

Equipment, Pullman, Photographs, 49; 

Stag, Pennsylvania R. R., 386 

Slide Rule Simplifies Design Work, 415 

Sloan, Alfred P., Handling Employees, 1159 

Smart, V. I., Preparation and Use of Ve- 
locity Profiles, 209* 


Brake 
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Smith, Alfred H., Death, 528t, 5407; Me- 
morial Resolutions for, 773; Portrait, 540; 
Presidents’ Conference Committee Pays 
Tribute to, 6637 
Smith, Mrs. A. H., Record Trip, 5417 
Smith, CG. H. Portrait, 863 
Snow, T. W., Portrait, 785 
Snow ‘Traffic Increasing, 388} 
Sommerville, J. A., Portrait, 987 
Soo Canal, May Heavy Traffic, 1160+ 
porbiie Treatment of Rails, Cecil J. Allen, 
1 
South Africa— 
Garratt Locomotive, 447* 
Railroad Pests Poisoned, 466 
cep Construction and Electrification, 


South African Rys. Grain Cars, 887* 
South America, Atocha-Vollazon Ry. to be 
Completed by 1925, 433*; Colombian Rail- 
ways Plan Expenditures, 349+ 
Southeast Regional Advisory Board Meet- 
ing, 9767; Meeting Report, 1219 
Southeastern Railways Improvements, 348+ 
Southern Ry.— 
Employee Profit Sharing, 4624 
Fuel Paper Contest Prize Awarded, 231+ 
Improvement Program, 804 
pencomptive Terminal At Spencer, N. C., 
4 
Wage Increases, 4777 
Southern Pacific Co.— 
Boiler Explosion, 4777 
El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Julius 
ie Consolidation Statement, 
First Annual Track and Field Meet, 12717* 
4-8-2 Locomotive for Long Passenger 
Runs, 250*, 260¢, 300% 
Fuel Tests of Rock-Crushing Plants, 805* 
Group Insurance Plan Operative, 542+ 
Houston Store, 1094* 
Joint Track Agreement with Western 
Pacific BR. Re, 541 
Locomotive Runs, 
Record, 1153 
Plans for Natron Cut-Off, 962 
Repair Facilities Extended, 881* 
Ticket Office at San Francisco. 568* 
Turntable Installed in Record Time, 
1241* 
Southwest, Improved Traffic Expected, 233+ 
Speed Profiles, Preparation and Use, V. 
I. Smart, 209* 
Spring Capacity, Freight Car Truck In- 
creased, George S. Chiles, 1051* 
Sproule, William, Railroad Confidence HEs- 
sential to Business Prosperity, 3 
Stackhouse, R. J., Model Oil House of Re- 
inforced Concrete, P. &. R. Ry., 288* 
Standard, Standards— 
Car Referred Back to A. R. A. Me- 
chanical Division 887 
Electric Locomotive, Pennsylvania R. R. 
Tentative, T. C. Wurts, 170* 
Lumber Adopted at Washington Confer- 
ence. 81 
Methods of Water Analysis, A. R. E. A. 
Committee Report, 559 
Rail Sections, 650% 
Standardization, American Engineering 
Standards Committee’s Slide Rule, 415 
Standardized Planer Tools, 1065# 
Starbuck, Raymond D.. Portrait, 752 
Starkie, J. L., Old Concrete. Piles Re-Used 
in Trainshed Foundation, 322* 
State and Railways, Sir Henry W. Thorn- 
ton, 532 
Station, Stations— 
Chicago Union, Progress on, 416* 
Coalinz, Progress in 1923, 85* 
Freight, Chicago Central Manufacturing 
District Opens Inbound, 2327: Romance 
of Modern Transportation Service in, 
7 
Statistic, Statistics—300¢ ~ 
Analysis of Railroad Freight Perform- 
ance Since 1919, 821+ 
Canadian Railwav Operation, 
LOgieeMarch. 1924 es T1614 
Cost of Freight Train Delay, 774 
Pecember Revenues, 304° 
February Railway, Net. Income Reflects 
Heavy Traffic, 742+;° Net Operating 
_ Income Improved, 7007; Totals of Traf- 
ae gs Car Movements Break Records, 
January Railway Revenues. 573%. 5807 
Tocomotive Monufacturing for 1928, 1057 
Locomotives Repaired Monthly in Last 
Six. Months of 1923, 233+ eke 
1923 Locomotive, 50 ‘ 
OQrerating Reevits for -March and First 
Three Months, 8597 
Railroad Earnings, 73 ; 
vera” Faltalities Decrease in October, 
3 
Railroad Executives Salaries ang Rail- 
road Revenues, 1271+ 
Railroad Receiverships and Foreclosures 
in 1928, 225 F 
ae nthe? Earnin7s for Eleven Months, 
128 
Railway Financial Requirements, 1937 
Railway Revenues and Expenses, for 1923. 
303, 335+; April and Four Months, 1048 


Long, 140; Striking 


January, 


Xill 


Statistic, Statistics—Continued 
Review of 19238, 1 
Traffic and Earnings, 1260t 
Dae Railroad Administration Report, 
Year’s Railroad Net Operating Income, 
Domne (tk 


Statistical Analysis of Hours of Service 
Reports, 2382+ 

Statistical Digest of Transportation Fac- 
tors, 379* 

Staybolts, Hollow, Improved Processes in 
Manufacture, 537# 

Steam Chest Cover Gasket Former, 124# 

Steam Locomotive, Quarter Century of, 
W. A. Austin, 107*, 1957 

Steam Pipe Rings, Grinding, 740# 


Steamship, North German ‘Lloyd Liner 
Columbus, Photograph, 824 

Steel— 

Castings Producers Co-Operate in In- 


dustrial Research, 
Definitions of Heat Treating, 579 
High Speed Carbon, Caution Necessary 
in Tempering, F. Thurlow Lacy, 537# 
Office Equipment, 1247 
Passenger Equipment, N. C. & St. L. 
Ry 2 
Pole, 1228# 
Rail, Bureau of Standards Investigates 
Effect, of Titanium and Silicon on, 74 
Tank Cars, Representative Examples 
Built in 1923, Photographs, 39 
Wheels for Motor Cars, 473* 
Stenason, W. G. Freight Car Foundation 
Brake Design, 923*, 930t 
Stent Concrete Ties on Indian Railways, 
430* 
Stevens, D. F., Responsibility of Division 
Superintendent in Fuel Conservation, 1145 
Stewart, J. P., Instructing Railway Em- 
ployees in Air Brake Equipment, 1131 
Stockholylers, Railroad, Organization, 1269+ 
Stoker. Du Pont Simplex Type ‘‘B’’ Loco- 
motive 1265*; A. M. Hunt, 969* 
Storage Battery for Rail Motor Cars, 1267# 
Storekeepers, 12602 
Storekeepers Association, Past Presidents, 
Photograph, 1275 


Stores— 
Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. Activities, Shawnee, 
Okla., 926* 
Delivery of Material. Northern Pacific 


Rye Gi @. Kyle, 965; 9662 
Department, Burlington at Havelock, 
Neb., 791*; Delivery of Materials, 810; 
Evolution, O. Nelson, 1169* 
Storehouses and Storekeepers, 610% 
Storey, W. B., 1924 Outlook, 8 
Storm, Pittsburgh District Suffers from, 
6647 
Stowe Multiblaster, 3444 
Strate, T. H., Rogers Park Track Eleva- 
tion, §Cy Me &eSit. ee my. 940% 
Strachcona Memorial Fellowship in Trans- 
portation, 4757 
Street Car Strike, Pittsbunth, 890: 
Street Railway Operation, Departure in, 
258 


Street Railway Tunnel, Los Angeles, 925* 


Stresses in Railroad Track, A. R. E. A. 
Committee Report, 515 
Strike, Strikes— 
British Dock, 3487; Settlement, 3877 
British Enginemen, 1947 
Cuban, Causes Embargo, 1067+; De- 
nounced, 1162+; Gieneral Threatened. 
5827; Settlement Not Likely Soon, 1232+ 
German Rail Workers, 701t 
Shopcrafts, Attorney General Reports on, 
542+; Rock Island Lines Called Off, 
6627 
United Railways of Havana, 38887 
presets British Railway Return to Work, 
33t 
Structures, Railroad, Plan to Finance, 340 
Stuart, J. G., Portrait, 1208 
Suction Torch, Hauck Venturi, 1065# 
Sundell, C. F.. Portrait. 1278 . 
Superheater Units Rack, 384# 
Suply, Supplies, see also Material, Stores— 
Seles i Primary Accounting Needed, 
3 1 
Fundamental Economies of Handling, M. 
L. Begeman, 1024, 1046f 
Obsolete and Slow Moving Material, 771f 
Southern Pacific Co. Houston Store, 1094* 
Surcharge Effect on Railway Fares. 542+ 
Switch Engines, Heavy, Wabash Ry., 833" 
Switching Locomotives Ordered by Class 
I Railroads and Terminal Lines in 1923, 
62, Photographs, 63 
Switching, Petition for Reciprocal Arrange- 
ments in Pittsburgh, 374 
Switzerland— 
Centovalli 
1258* 
Express and Freight Trains Collide, 620+ 
Jungfrau Ry. Station Higer Glacier, 
Photograph. 669 
Zurich and Milan Exress Wreck, 780+ 


T 


Tampers, Mechanical, Methods of Using, 
A. R. E. A. Committee Report, 515 


Railway Marks New Era, 


XIV 


Tank Cars— 
Adjustment of Brake Power, 8617 
Canadian Pacific Ry., 324* 
Committee Report, 1202 
Designated as Class VI, .1175 
Glass Lined Steel for Hauling Milk, G. 
EB. Kroha, 1149* 
Multi-Unit, I. C. C. Decision, 2717 
Specifications, 699 
Steel, Representative Examples Built in 
1923, Photographs, 39 
Tapping and Drilling Machines, Automatie, 
820 


Taxes, Legislation and Financing, HE. E. 

Loomis, 722 

Taxes, Railroad in 1923, 12707 

Taylor, S. F., Portrait, 705 

Telegraph, Canadian Pacifics Ry’s Devel- 
ment of System, 972 

Telegraphers Wage Increased, 2707 

Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Ry., 
463¢ 

Tennessee, Assessments of Railway Prop- 
erties, 3887 

Terminal, Terminals— 

Chicago, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Will 
Co-Operate on New, 127+; Railway En- 
gineering Committee Named to Plan, 
9397 

Congestion, 301¢ 

Co-Ordination, 529t¢ 

Engine— 

Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R., 
643* 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. at Peach 
Creek, W. Va., 279* 

Construction, 1260 

Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac 
RoR at Aicca, wVias,1s99* 

Freight, Situation, 1047f 

Inland Waterway Transportation, 119f 

Locomotive, Southern Ry. Will Build at 
Spencer, N. C,, 466; Trust, .261f;. Do 
Improvements Pay; 151 


New York Freight, Shippers Adjust 
Transfer Dispute, 1270+ 
Operation Efficiency Improved, \R. L. 


Scott, 640 . 

Paris Passenger Closed by High Water, 
128+ 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Camden, N. 


icy, CONbeor 
Philadelphia Passenger, Pennsylvania R. 
R. Reconstruction Plans, 716 
Problems of Great Industrial Center, 
Frank H. Alfred, 412, 5294 
Terpning, B. E., Portrait, 947 
Tests, Tests— 
Electric Locomotive, C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
893 
Fuel of Rock Crushing Plants, South- 
ern Pacific Co., 805* 
Locomotive Booster Performance, M. H. 
Roberts, 765* 
Locomotive, |by General WBlectric Co., 


5827 
Substitute Tie, A, R. E. A. Committee 
Report, 499 


Texas, Attorney General Claims Gulf Coast 
Merger Illegal, 6637; Leads in Railway 
Mileage, 3467 

Texas & Pacific Ry., Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Gets Stock, 861+; Order Entered to Take 
from Receivership, 9017 

Thermic Syphon, Serviceability and Econo- 
mies of 100 Per Cent Locomotives, C. A. 
Seley, 791* 

Thickness Gauge, Dial, 1063# 

Thomas, C. Y., Training Apprentices, 847 

Thomas, James M., Transportation of Ma- 
terial in Norfolk & Western Ry. Roan- 
oke Shops, 1126* 

Thompson, C. L., Railways’ Material In- 
vestment, 757 

Thornley, E. W., Portrait, 1207 

Thornton, Sir Henry, Doubts Expediency 
of Railroad Consolidations in America, 
223; 1924 Outlook, 6 Railways and 
State, 532 

Threading Grease Cup Caps, 343# 

Threading Machine, Geometric Double 
Spindle, 91* 

Ticket Office, Southern Pacific Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., 568* 

ye has W. F., Mounting Car Wheels. 

( 


Tie, Ties— 
Cross, Conditions on Pacific Coast, Mason 
Kline, 146 


Plates, Effect of Brine Drippings on, A. 
R. E. A. Committee Report, 523 
Preservation Records, 611t¢ 
Stent Concrete, Indian Railways, 4307 
- Substitute, Tests on; A. R. E. A. ‘Com- 
mittee Report, 499 
Zine Chloride as Preservative, Herman 
von Schrenk, 181 
pee Car, Zine Chloride Treatment of, 


Time, Columbus, Ohio, to Have Standard 
Eastern, 581+ 

Tool, Tools— 
Controllers, Magnetic Machine, 1156# 
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Tool, Tools—Continued 
Forged, Elimination of Excess Styles of, 
347F 
Machine, Progress in 1923, 90*; Railroads 
Greatest Buyers in 1923, 217* 
Road, Repairing, Atlantic Coast Line 
Hee Hats SUS 
Standardized Planer, 1065# 
Topan, W. R., Portrait, 863 
Torch, Hauck Venturi Suction, 10657 
Torches, New Development in Metal Cut- 
ting) wai 
Townsend, Oscar, Portrait, 712 
Track, Tracks— 
Effect of Brine Dripping on Tie Plates, 
A. R. E. A.*Committee Report, 523 
Effect of Heavier Power on Stability of 
Roadbed, A. R. E. A. Committee Re- 
port, 508 
Elevation C. M. & St. P. Ry. in Rogers 
Park, T. H. Strate, 140*; Northern 
Pacific Ry. at Minneapolis, 801%; Penn- 
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An Achievement of Men—Not of Mechanism 


When Carlyle wrote a history of 
the French revolution, he did not 
chronicle the events of the period; he 
wrote the story of the purposes, the 
motives and the ideals of the people. Even so, the great 
epic of the railroad year, 1923, is not in the record of car 
loadings and ton miles, in net revenues, or even in me- 
chanical efficiency and operating economies. It has been 
a notable year, in certain respects the most notable in 
all the marvelous history of railroading; but the real 
story of the year is in the purposes, the motives and the 
ideals of the railroad men whose achievements have gone 
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tation service humanly possible, was 
justified in generous measure. We 
have come to the close of the year with 
the railroads in possession of an asset 
in the shape of a supporting public opinion better than it 
has been for years. For expressions to this effect from 
many leaders in the railroad and the business world, we 
refer the reader to the symposium of personal expres- 
sions on the following pages of this issue. For the data 
as to the operating performances and results for the 
twelve-month period, the American Railway Association 
has contributed a wonderfully inspiring review of the 


into the record of the twelve 
months. 

No one can say what 
might have been, but the 
efficiency campaign inaugu- 
rated by the American Rail- 


way Association last April | 


was an industrial master 
stroke that has probably 
never been surpassed any- 
where in magnitude of the 
interests involved. One of 
the prime objects of the 
campaign was to promote 
a wholesome reaction in 
general business, and the 
outcome in this respect 
abundantly vindicated the 
judgment of those who con- 
ceived it. 


In any event, whether 
the resulting flood-tide of 
traffic was cause or effect, 
the railroads successfully 
met the unparalleled condi- 
tion, thanks to a splendid 
spirit of co-operation down 


through every department _ 


of the railroads. The faith 
that the public would re- 
spond to a sincere attempt 
on the part of the railroads 
to render the best transpor- 


Another Milestone 


By JOSEPH S. DERAMUS 


Another milestone we have passed along 
life’s road; 

And as we pause to take fresh hold and shift 
the load, 

Let us not squander too much time in looking 
back 

Upon our fading footprints or the feeble 
track 

We might have left behind us on the path 
of time. 

The traveled road is but a passing panto- 
mime. 


The future holds the fate of man; the past 


is dead! 
Let’s keep our eyes upon the path that lies 
ahead. ; ; 
The way of life leads ever on to newer 
things; 


And we shall find that each succeeding mile-_ 


stone brings 
New rectitude, new hope, new courage and 
the will . 
To face our problems with a greater faith and 
skill. 


year. There is just one 
foreboding that runs 
through it all. As one rail- 
road president said who 
was not willing to express 
the thought over his own 
signature: “If congress 
does a lot of foolish things, 
it will hurt us all.” 


CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE 


The year 1923 has seen 
greater activity in the con- 
struction: field than for a 
number of years, in fact 
since the beginning of the 
war. To enumerate all the 
important projects which 
were started or upon which 
work was resumed after 
practical suspension would 
require a very considerable 
amount of space, and the 
list would include nearly all 
the railroads in the country. 
The major projects include 
passenger terminals, freight 
terminals, engine terminals, 
track elevation, line revi- 
sion, additional main tracks, 
many important bridge. jobs 
and signal installations, as 
well as numerous. other 
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classes of work. In addition there was probably as much 
work of minor character whether viewed from the point 
of cost or the amount of work done. 


In mileage of new railroad constructed, the past year 
has been insignificant. The total is undoubtedly one of 
the smallest on record for recent years. In fact the 
feature of the year has been the abandonment of exist- 
ing mileage, in which there is a decided tendency, due 
on the one hand to the severity of highway competition, 
and on the other hand to the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is now following a definite policy 
of authorizing such abandonment whenever it is a logical 
business expedient. In multiple tracking and the in- 
creasing of capacity of existing lines, however, the past 
year has seen a more satisfactory activity. 


The maintenance work of the past year has peen nota- 
ble not only on account of the volume of work done, but 
because of the increasing tendency to substitute mechan- 
ical equipment for hand labor where possible. 


With the largest traffic ever handled by the American 
railroads there has been an increasing realization of the 
great need for additional facilities and a more intensive 
use of those in existence. A number of instances have 
been noted where by a slight rearrangement of existing 
facilities or a change in methods of operation increased 
capacities were obtained without material additions to 
those facilities. 


The coming year gives promise of fully as great activ- 
ity along the same lines as was evident during the year 
just closed. In addition, because of the time limit which 
has been set, 1924 will doubtless see a great advance in 
the art of automatic train control. All of the railroads 
mentioned in the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are apparently going ahead in good faith with 
these installations and expect to have them completed 
and in service by the end of the year. 


MotivE Power 


Developments in motive power have been along the line 
of improved economy and efficiency, rather than any 
striking departures. For example, one noteworthy de- 
parture of the year, the three-cylinder locomotive of the 
American Locomotive Co., is a revival of a principle 
which was tried out fairly well years ago, and neither at 
that time nor this was anything revolutionary predicted 
for the three-cylinder simple locomotive ; the advantages, 
if any, will be only in a relative degree, due principally 
to the increased tractive effort available with a given 


weight on drivers, due to the more even application of ° 


the power. The 50 per cent cutoff locomotive, with which 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has been doing extensive ex- 
perimenting, is likewise an application of a principle 
which was well recognized in the early days, but with the 
development of modern heavy power has been somewhat 
neglected. It may prove to have important possibilities. 
And the automatic cut-off control, of which an applica- 
tion on the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
was described in the Railway Review, April 21, 1923, 
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appears to be a successful attempt to obtain by automatic 
mechanism the same economies in steam expansion which 
the 50 per cent cut-off locomotive seeks to make inherent 
in the engine. ; 

The booster has established itself as a worthy running 
mate to the superheater, the arch, the power reverse gear 
and other auxiliaries of the modern locomotive; and the 
principle of locomotive feed water heating has also been 
accepted as a requisite to the fullest utilization of fuel. 

Perhaps the most determined effort for improved econ- 
omy during the year was in the direction of locomotive 
utilization, by improved shopping systems, improved 
methods of handling at locomotive terminals, and the de- 
velopment of extended running over one or more di- 
visions. The disposition of the operating department to 
co-operate in this work with the mechanical departments 
is an essential to the development of economies in this 
line, and the past year has been notable in an improved 
feeling in this respect. 

From January 1 to December 1, 1923, the number of 
new locomotives actually placed in service by all Ameri- 
can railroads, according to figures furnished by the Bu- 
reau of Economics, was 3,704, and the number of loco- 
motives on order December 1 was 739. 

The total number of locomotives ordered by Class I 
railroads from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
American Locomotive Co. and the Lima Locomotive 
Works during the past year was 1,645, and the builders 
are carrying over into the new year a sufficient volume 
of business to warrant the prophesy that 1924 will be a 
year of continued prosperity. . 

The heaviest traffic ever known in railroad history was 
experienced during the year just closed, and at its peak 
necessarily demanded the highest possible efficiency as 
to motive power, together with the greatest number of 
locomotives possible in service; and that the situation 
was successfully met has become a matter of history. 
The normal growth of the country and our continued 
prosperity lead us to believe that even greater demands 
may be made on the railroads during the coming year. 
American builders, however, have made continued ad- 
vances in their efforts to enlarge motive power capacity, 
and seem ready to cope with all emergencies. 

An essential feature of the “Program of the Railroads 
to Provide Adequate Transportation Service in 1923,” 
which was adopted at New York, April 5, 1923, at mem- 
ber meetings of the American Railway Association and 
the Association of Railway Executives, was to reduce 
to a minimum the number of locomotives awaiting re- 
pairs. The objective set for locomotives at the April 
meeting, 15 per cent, was reached on September 1, 30 days 
in advance of the date set. On another page we give a 
table showing locomotives awaiting repairs, together with 
a graph showing the percentage by months for 1921, 1922 
and 1923. 


CAR EQUIPMENT 


The past twelve months have seen the success of a 
systematic and unusual effort made by the railroads 
to improve transportation facilities, so far as car 
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equipment is concerned. As a result of the campaign 
inaugurated last spring by the railroads in anticipa- 
tion of a record breaking traffic, there has been the 
largest increase in freight car equipment in recent 
years. Excellent progress has been made in reducing 
the number of cars awaiting repairs. The continued 
co-operation of the railroads under the airection of 
the car service division has enabled the carriers to 
transport successfully the greatest freight traffic in 
their history. 


The corect number of freight cars in serviceable 
condition is not available. The number of cars owned 
by private concerns or by privately-operated carriers 
is not on record, and the American Railway Associa 
tion and the Interstate Commerce Commission reports 
show only cars in ownership of the Class I railways. 


The net increase of freight car equipment in owner- 


ship of all railroads at the end of 1923, may seem small 
compared with the large accessions to freight car 
equipment during the year. Approximately 17,000 
freight cars have been transferred from railroad 
ownership to private car lines, and are shown in the 
railroad records as cars retired. This transfer, how- 
ever, did not remove them from the transportation 
service. It must be borne in mind that of the cars 
retired a very large percentage represents cars that 
have not been in service for some time before the 
retirement, as this equipment represents cars set aside 
for either heavy repair or for retirement. The actual 
number of cars placed in service during the year in 
reality means the actual addition of that number of 
cars to the serviceable equipment of the country, sub- 
tracting the cars actually retired because of obso- 
lescence during this period. We will, therefore, find, 
taking the country as a whole, a considerable increase 
in freight car equipment in serviceable condition at 
the end of the year compared with previous years. 


Those concerned with car equipment have been stirred 
up by the proposal of the American Railway Association 
to adopt a standard car, yet the proposal was more for 
the adoption of a principle than for any immediate modi- 
fication of the railroads’ standards. The settlement of 
this discussion is exactly along these lines, for there ap- 
pears to be a general willingness to accept the idea as an 
ultimate principle, so long as the individual roads are 
given sufficient latitude so that they can choose their own 
time and opportunities for conforming to the practice of 
other roads. 


EQUIPMENT MARKET 


The figures of the American Railway Association, 
given more fully in another column, show that tne 
railroads expended $690,857,266 for new equipment 
during 1923. The actual expenditures for locomotives 
amounted to $212,225,204; for freight cars, $415,923,- 
534, and for passenger cars, $49,791,316. Total author- 
izations for new equipment unexpended at the close 
of the year amount to $85,465,507. There was a con- 
siderable decrease in new equipment ordered this 
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year as compared to last year. The largest decrease 
was in the purchase of freight equipment, the figures 
indicating that the total number of freight cars placed 
during 1923 was about fifty per cent of the total num- 
ber placed during the previous year. However, the 
latter part of 1923 evidenced a material increase in 
equipment purchases, a number of large orders being 
placed near the close of the year. Equipment builders 
have enough business on their books to carry them 
well into 1924, and the only spot on the horizon that 
dims the outlook for 1924, is the threat of further 
restrictive regulation. 


Railroad Confidence is Essential to 
Business Prosperity 


William Sproule, president of the Southern Pacific 
Co., in a statement given out at San Francisco, De- 
cember 30, pointed out the relation of railroad pros- 
perity to the general business outlook. Mr. Sproule 
said: “If the railroads were only permitted to do 
their work in confidence that they could go ahead 
in a business-like way, without new and unknown 
legislation intended to change the basis for their doing 
business, that confidence would probably be the great- 
est aid to the continuance of general prosperity.” 

Mr. Sproule continued: 

“The railroads have been called upon to niove the 
greatest volume of business in the lbistory of the 
country, and the public accords that it has been moved 
by the railroads in a way that responds to the busi- 
ness wants of the people for fair dispatch. 

“When the railroads earn money by their services, 
it is distributed back again among the people in wages 
and in payment for rolling stock, materials for upkeep 
and expansion and for general supplies. Every: man 
of business knows that if the rules under which he 
does business are subject to change or threat of 
change he seeks ‘safety first’ by taking no chances. 
Yet the railroads are expected to go forward and find 
the money at the very time they are threatened with 
some new kind of deal. 

“The fact is that the owners and managements of 
the railroads have confidence the sound common sense 
of the people at large desire the railroads to have such 
treatment and to make such earnings as will enable | 
them to continue to improve and expand their prop- 
erties for transportation purpose. 

“History is merely repeating itself. Prosperity 
arrives whenever the railroads and the people work 
together in the activities of business. The railroads 
and the people using them have shown a fine spirit 
of co-operation during 1923, which has been helpful 
to all. The same helpful spirit of co-operation 
throughout 1924 will bring new achievements and 
more prosperity. 

“The railroads are now regulated by law as to their 
earnings, their expenditures and their labor bills. To 
this the roads do not object, but have a right to object 
to loose statements which pass for facts that mislead 
the public in respect to the railroads having earnings 
guaranteed to them and in other matters. There is 
no guaranty of earnings in the transportation act or 
anywhere else. If there is such a guaranty, the rail- 
roads of the United States have not earned any sum 
that could be called a fair return, notwithstanding the 
big business they have done this year.” 
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The Railroads Have Handled the Largest Business on 
Record, but Have Failed to Realize a Moderate, Fair Return 


Unprecedented achievements in meeting without 
difficulty the transportation needs of the country 
have been accomplished by the railroads of the 
United States during the year 1923. Not only have 
the rail carriers successfully transported the great- 
est freight traffic in their history, but they have 
done so without any transportation difficulties what- 
ever, and with virtually no car shortage. They have 
also at the same time improved the physical condi- 
tion of their rolling stock to ‘the highest point in 
years. 


FREIGHT LOADINGS 


With complete reports available for the first 
49 weeks—that is, from January 1 to December 
8, inclusive—and estimates for the last three 
weeks of the year, loading of revenue freight in 
1923 totaled approximately 49,844,000 cars, an 
increase of 15.4 per cent over 1922, and 10.5 per 
cent greater than in 1920, when freight traffic was 
the heaviest on record. Loadings in 1923 also 
exceeded the war period of 1918 by nearly 12 per 
cent and 1921 by almost 27 per cent. 

During nine consecutive months this year, load- 
ings have averaged more than a million cars 
weekly—a remarkable record in itself. The peak 
loading was reached during the week which ended 
September 29, when the total was 1,097,274 cars, 
78,735 cars, or 8 per cent in excess of the record 
established in 1920, when 1,018,539 cars were 
loaded in one single week, which record stood 
until this year, when it has beeri surpased in 17 
separate weeks. ‘ 

As a result of a campaign inaugurated early 
last spring by the railroads in anticipation of a 
record-breaking freight traffic this year, there was 
a noticeable increase in the earlier movement of 
various commodities which resulted in making 
available an increased amount of fre'ght equip- 
ment for the crop movement in the late summer 
and fall months. This was especially noticeable 
in respect to the earlier movement of such com- 
modities as coal and road building materials. 

Tentative reports indicate an increase over 
1920 in freight traffic measured in net ton miles 
of approximately 2.5 per cent. For the first ten 
months of this year, reports for which are already 
completed, it amounted to 386,028,000,000 net 
ton miles, or 2.51 per cent increase over the cor- 
responding period in 1920, and 28.02 per cent 
over the same months last year, when freight 
traffic was affected by the strikes of both coal 
miners and railway shopmen. 


EARNINGS 


Despite the fact that the railroads have han- 
dled the largest business in history, they have 


failed to realize the moderate return contem- 
plated by the level of existing transportation 
charges. Earnings of the Class I carriers are ex- 
pected for the calendar year of 1923 te approxi- 
mate $980,000,000, or 5 per cent on their tenta- 


tive valuation as fixed by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission for ratemaking purposes. 
This estimate is based on complete reports for 
the first ten months, which showed a net operat- 
ing income of $821,530,739, or 5.21 per cent on 
their tentative valua‘: 


In 1922-the Class I carriers earned $776,665,- 
960, or 4.14 per cent, and in 1921 it was $615,- 
945,614, or 3.33 per cent. 


FREIGHT RATE REDUCTIONS 


There was a general 10 per cent reduction in 
freight rates and charges by the Interstate Com- 
merce Comission which became effective July 1, 
1922. It is estimated by the commission that the 
effect of this reduction in rates during the cal- 
endar year 1923 was to lessen the total freight 
transportation charges paid by the shipping public 
by more than $500,000,000. 


NEw EQUIPMENT 


In accordance with the program unanimously 
adopted at a meeting last April, in New York, for 
the purpose of providing adequate transportation 
in 1923, the Class I railroads have placed in serv- 
ice nearly 200,000 new freight cars and about 
4,000 new locomotives. Detailed figures for the 
full year are not available, but from January 1 to 
December 1, new coal cars installed totaled 
75,346; box cars 70,206; refrigerators 20,520, 
and stock cars 4,857. During the same period 
reports showed 3,704 new locomotives placed in 
service. New freight cars on order December 1 
totaled 36,789, and new locomotives 739, with 
deliveries being made daily. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


In order to provide for this new equipment 
so as to meet the growing transportation require- 
ments of the country, enormous expenditures ex- 
ceeding those for any previous year have been 
made. 

Capital expenditures for equipment and other 
facilities alone actually made in 1923 totaled 
$1,075,897,940, compared with $429,272,836 ac- 
tually expended in 1922. In addition there was 


carried over into 1924 authorizations made this 
year for similar capital expenditures amounting 
to $300,806,519. This makes a total of $1,805,- 
977,295 expended or authorized for capital im- 
provements during 1922 and 1923, 
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Class I railroads in 1923 also expended for 
fuel, materials and supplies used in current oper- 
ation and maintenance approximately $1,800,000,- 
000, compared with $1,668,573,271 in 1922. 
This amount was expended in addition to expen- 
ditures made on capital account for increasing 
their facilities, made almost entirely from bor- 
rowed money on which the going rate of interest 
must be paid. 


This means a total of $3,176,704,459 repre- 
senting capital expenditures or authorizations in 
1923 for increasing facilities plus expenditures in 
that year for fuel and materials and supplies 
used in current operation and maintenance. This 
amount has gone to the industries of the country 
and represents one of the main reasons for the 
expansion of business and the employment of 
industrial labor, which in turn has been a prime 
factor in the increase in domestic demand for 
both products of industry and of the farm. 


Of the total expenditures made in 1923, $690,- 
857,266 was for equipment, while $385,040,674 
was for roadway and structures, which includes 
additional track, heavier rail, additional ballast, 
shops and engine houses, and other improve- 
ments. 


Actual expenditures for locomotives in 1923 
amounted to $212,225,204; for freight cars, 
$415,923,534, and passenger cars, $49,791,516. 
For other rolling stock and floating equipment 
the expenditures totaled $12,917,012. 


Class I carriers also spent $116,215,710 for ad- 
ditional track and track material during the year, 
and $27,106,021 for heavier rail. Additional bal- 
last cost $10,015,601, while expenditures for 
shops and engine houses including machinery and 
tools totaled $48,787,828. For other improve- 
ments not heretofore enumerated, $182,915,514 
was expended. 


Of the $300,906,519 unexpended authorizations 
which were carried over into 1924, $89,828,105 
was for equipment. This latter amount includes 
a carry-over for locomotives of $20,665,383 ; for 
freight cars $50,006,942, and for passenger cars 
$14,793,182. 


Unexpended authorizations for roadway and 
structures carried over into 1924 total $210,978,- 
414, which includes $64,843,315 for additional 
track and track material; $19,169,551 for shops 
and engine houses; $4,132,463 for heavier rail, 
and $4,109,155 for additional ballast. The carry- 
over for other improvements amounted to $118,- 
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SurpLus FREIGHT Cars 


The railroads at the end of 1923 had more than 
225,000 surplus freight cars in good repair and 
immediately available for service if necessary 
while there was absolutely no car shortage re- 
ported. Despite the fact that loading of revenue 
freight by far exceeded previous years, there has 
been a supply of surplus freight cars throughout 
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the summer and fall, the minimum having been 
24,000 cars on October 23. 


EQUIPMENT REPAIRS 


There was also a substantial improvement in 
the condition of railway equipment at the end of 
this year, reports showing that on December 1, 
the latest date available, 155,626 freight cars, or 
only 6.8 per cent of the ownership, were in need 
of repair. This was a decrease of 60,385 cars, 
compared with the number in need of repair on 
January 1, at which time there were 216,011, or 
9.5 per cent. ‘This shows that the railroads were 
not only able to keep pace with the current re- 
pairs despite the fact that traffic was the greatest 
in history, while at the same time they were able 
to bring about a reduction in the number of cars 
in need of shopping. Of the total number on 
December 1, only 116,697, or 5.1 per cent, were 
in need of heavy repair. 

Locomotives in need of repair also showed a 
substantial decrease, there having been on De- 
cember 1, 10,572, or 16.4 per cent, of the own- 
ership in need of repair, compared with 15,549, 
or 24.1 per cent on January 1. This was a re- 
duction of 4,977 locomotives. Locomotives in 
need of heavy repair on December 1 totaled 
9,755, or 14.9 per cent. 


FREIGHT Car RecorpD 


Reports also showed that the average daily 
movement per freight car this year has been the 
highest on record, the daily average for October 
having been 30.7 miles. This record has never 
been approached for the country as a whole dur- 
ing any month since the compilation of these rec- 
ords began in 1917. The average movement per 
car for the first ten months this year was 27.9 
miles, compared with 22.9 miles for the corre- 
sponding period last year, or an increase of 5 
miles. It was also an increase of 3 miles over 
the corresponding period in 1920. 


In computing the average movement per day, 
account is taken of all freight cars owned, in- 
cluding all freight cars in transit, cars in process 
of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing 
repairs, and also cars on side tracks either await- 
ing repairs or for which no load is immediately 
available. The average load per freight car in 
October amounted to 27 tons, 0.7 of a ton less: 
than the same month last year. The average 
load per car for the first ten months in 1923 was 
28.0 tons, compared with 26.5 tons during the 
same period last year and 29.0 tons during the 
same period in 1920. 


Coat ReEcorp 

The railroads in 1923 also placed in storage for 
their own use the largest supply of coal ever set 
aside by them for that purpose, while at the same 
time they established a new record in the amount 
of coal moved to Lake Erie ports for shipment 
by water up the lakes, the total amount moved 
to such ports this year having been 31,313,000 
tons. 
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Expressions of Executives on Current Outlook 


R. H. Aishton, President, American Railway Association 


REASON TO Expect CONTINUED INCREASE 
IN BUSINESS 


The year just coming to a close represents the 
most epochal period in the history of the Ameri- 
can railroads. Recovering from the accumula- 
tive effects of the mine and shop strikes of 1922, 
the measure of railroad service to the public dur- 
ing the past year has been the finest on record. 
This has been accomplished, in the main, by the 
physical rehabilitation of the transportation sys- 
tems by the expenditure of vast sums for repairs, 
maintenance and capital improvements; the re- 
turn of private and individual initiative among 
railroad employees ; the best possible co-operation 
between individual railroads in their effort to 
function as a continental transportation machine ; 
and by co-operation from the public unparalleled 
during any previous year. 

Not only have car loadings during 1923 ex- 
ceeded any previous year, but the offering of 
traffic to the railroads has been more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the different periods, thereby 
minimizing the usual peak fall load of traffic and 
spreading available railroad facilities over all 


months of the year. Our loadings passed the 
million mark as early as May, 1923, while the 
peak in October, which exceeded any previous 
period, only exceeded the May loading by 90,000 
cars in any single week. 


A constructive railroad program has been 
adopted for the year 1924. It provides for con- 
tinued expansion of transportation facilities to 
meet the constantly growing demands of com- 
merce. Its execution by the railroads and the re- 
sultant constant improvement in transportation 
service is inter-related and dependent upon the 
sufficiency of railroad earnings and the establish- 
ment and retention of public confidence in the in- 
vestment value of railroad stocks and securities. 

There is no real railroad problem today so far 
as service is concerned, and with a continued in- 
crease in business during 1924, which every one 
has a reason to expect will come, the railroads 
will continue in the future, as they have in 1923, 
to meet their service obligations unless there is 
interference with their present efficient operation, 
or a failure to recognize an adequate basis of 
earnings and credit. 


C. H. Markham, President, Illinois Central System 


Dors Not SHARE THE FEELING OF UNEASI- 
NESS 


Much of what is said at this time about the 
railway outlook for 1924 is indecisive becaues 
of the situation in congress and what is believed 
by many to be the possibility of harmful legisla- 
tion, particularly repeal of the constructive pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act. For my part, 
I do not share in this feeling of uneasiness. I 
regard it as inconceivable that congress would 
issue an edict to the managements, owners and 
patrons of the railroads that it does not desire 


railway expansion to meet the needs of com- 
merce. Repeal of the rate-making provision of 
the Transportation Act would amount to that. 

The carriers have made transportation history 
in 1923. They have handled the largest traffic 
ever known; they have made extensive expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments, thereby con- 
tributing to the activity of business in all lines; 
they have increased their net return in the face of 
a lower level of rates. Given fair treatment at 
the hands of the public, they can be counted upon 
to continue their progress and their service to the 
nation. 


Sir Henry W. Thornton, K. B. E., Chairman and President, Canadian National Rys. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK Is FAVORABLE IN 
CANADA 
The railways of the United States and Canada 
will enter upon the new year with the prospect of 
favorable gross earnings and well equipped to 
handle their business. For the last year or so 
most of the railways have made important addi- 
tions to their equipment both in cars and locomo- 


tives, and I anticipate they will be able to render 
a satisfactory service to the shipping public. 
Broadly speaking, the industrial outlook is favor- 
able in Canada. The wet season last year po‘nts 
to at least a good crop this year, and with a sane 
but aggressive iminigration policy, I believe our 
Canadian railways will do a somewhat better 
business than was the case in 1923. 


Carl R. Gray, President, Union Pacific System 


Many ELEMENTS OF ENCOURAGEMENT IN 
THE WEST 


General business conditions throughout the 
west have many elements of encouragement. The 
farmers generally have received more money for 


their crops than in 1922, and while their situation 
is still somewhat subnormal, there are encourag- 
ing indications that they are getting their ex- 
penses into line and are diversifying their 
products. 

We are apparently on the same upward curve 
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with respect to the price of agricultural products 
which has followed the low point after all of the 
wars in which this country has engaged, and it is 
significant that in each case the curve has not 
gone down quite so far. 

I believe, so far as the railroad situation is 
concerned, that there should be approximately the 
same volume of traffic handled in 1924 as we have 
handled in the past year. The volume of net 


will depend, of course, upon the rate fabric. 
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With the present rate of expenses, this cannot be 
generally reduced, although re-adjustments are 
being constantly made. 

The year 1923 is record year as to the char- 
acter of railroad service, which has never been 
more dependable nor so generally satisfactory, 
and I am confident that, with fair treatment, this 
can be perpetuated and railroad development 
kept apace with the demands of a _ growing 
country. 


L. W. Baldwin, President, Missouri Pacific Ry. 


Tue YEAR 1924 Seems To PRoMISE A LARGE 
VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 
The 1924 crop output will, of necessity, prove 
to be an important element in business, and the 
prospects appear now to be excellent. Conditions 
generally, and particularly in the southwest, are 
improved; better confidence is being daily estab- 


lished; and considering the entire outlook in its 
many phases, the year 1924 seems to promise a 
large volume of both freight and passenger traffic, 
approximating closely, if not exceeding, that for 
1923. ‘The railroads are able today to handle a 
much larger volume of business than ever before 
in their history. 


H. E. Byram, President, Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


Dors Nort Want TO UNDERTAKE ForECAST 

The railroad outlook for 1924 is governed 
largely by four factors, especially in so far as 
the northwestern roads are concerned: 

1. Amount and character of legislation which 
may be passed by congress affecting the railroads 
of the country. 

2. The extent to which the revenues of the 
railroads are affected by: (a) Action of congress ; 
(b) decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; (c) action of the state railroad com- 
missions. 

3. The extent to which the railroads’ expenses 


are increased by increased wages granted by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, or for other 
reasons, 

4. By the crop conditions of the northwest. 

A review of these important factors will indi- 
cate what a small portion of the affairs of the 
railroads is in control of the owners of the roads, 
and if any one were wise enough to foretell what 
may be done by these various outside influences 
with relation to the railroads, it might be possible 
to make a forecast that would be worth some- 
thing, but I do not believe I would want to under- 
take it. 


Frank H. Alfred, President and General Manager, Pere Marquette Ry. 


Ricip Economies WILL Be NEcESSARY 

The general outlook for business for 1924 is 
favorable. The automobile manufacturers are 
optimistic. I am informed they have set a fig- 
ure at five million units for 1924, being 25 per 
cent increase over the output for the year 1923, 
which year in turn showed an increase in units 
over 1922 of approximately 60 per cent. 

In Michigan the program for road construc- 
tion is probably larger than in any preceding 
year. This will insure an unusual movement of 
gravel, sand, stone and cement. 

The northwest is well stocked with coal, and 


I would expect the movement of coal during the 
first half of the year to be less than for the same 
period of last year. 

The construction program on the Pere Mar- 
quetter Ry. will be less than for 1923. ‘There is 


_a slight upward trend in the price of labor and 


in the cost of materials, and an insistence on the 
part of some for a reduction in freight rates. 
While the gross income of the railroads for 1924 
may approximate 1923, I believe that the most 
rigid economies will be necessary on the part of 
the individual railroads to realize a net equal to 


that of 1923. 


John J. Esch, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


MoMENTUM OF TRAFFIC WILL CARRY OVER 

Viewed from the standpoint of net operating 
revenues, the carriers of the United States have 
this year made the best showing since 1916. This 
has been due to the constructive features of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, to increased efficiency, 
and to the fact that during 1923 they transported 
the largest tonnage in their history, for many 
- weeks the loadings exceeding one million cars. 

The momentum of traffic for this year will to 
a considerable extent be carried into 1924. Bar- 


ring industrial disturbances of moment affecting 
production and transportation, and crop failures 
covering wide areas the prospects for continued 
heavy tonnage are good. The expenditure of 
over one and a half billions of dollars in addi- 
tions, extensions, and new equipment since Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, has put the carriers in better con- 
dition to meet the demands of peak traffic than for 
many years. This may result in some lessening 
up in expenditures for like purposes during 1924, 
although wisdom would dictate an outlay of at 
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least three-quarters of a billion dollars annually 
for the future. 

This money can only come from revenues or 
sale of stocks and bonds. Whatever affects these 
will control the amount that can or ought to be 
expended to meet the growing needs of com- 
merce. Adverse legislation may not only reduce 
the revenues, but discourage or make difficult or 
impossible the sale of securities. A primary pur- 


pose of the Transportation Act was to restore 
confidence in such securities, but expectation has 
thus far been realized only in part. There seems 
to be in course of. development a better under- 
standing on the part of the shippers and the pub- 
lic and of governmental agencies of the carriers’ 
needs and that an efficient, economical transpor- 
tation machine can only funétion through the al- 
lowance of just and reasonable rates. 


W. B. Storey, President, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry 


FALLING OFF In 1924 Witt Nor Be GREAT 


In the matter of business, I look for some fall- 
ing off as compared with 1923, although I do not 
believe this will be very great. There will prob- 
ably be a wider seasonal fluctuation than during 
the past year when the movement was unusually 
uniform, but unless a very abnormal situation de- 
velops the railroads should be able to take care 
of the peak of the traffic load in good shape. 
Programs for new railroad construction and im- 
provements and enlargements of present facili- 
ties will depend to a large extent upon the atti- 


tude congress takes on the Transportation Act. 
If this law is revised, so as to throw the rail- 
roads into a further period of uncertainty and 
undermine their credit, expenditures for addi- 
tional facilities are bound to be greatly curtailed. 
It is this possibility of adverse legislation that is 
our chief concern at the present time, but we 
sincerely hope that our fears will prove un- 
founded and that we shall be allowed to earn a 
fair return on the value of our property, so as 
to be able to attract the additional capital neces- 
sary to properly take care of the continually in- 
creasing transportation needs of the country. 


E. J. Pearson, President, New York New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING THE SITUATION 
APPEARS MorRE ENCOURAGING 


It is believed that the volume of business, in 
1924, on the New Haven will average nearly as 
large as in 1923. The outlook for net earnings 
is slightly better. Generally speaking, the situ- 


A. L. Humphrey, President, 


UNIFORM PURCHASING PROGRAM A 
PoWERFUL INFLUENCE FOR STAPILITY 


Railroad purchases, automotive manufacture, 
and building construction, account largely for 
business activity throughout the United States 
during the past twelve months. At the present 
time these factors promise a continuance of oper- 
ation in reasonable volume well into 1924. 

I am conservatively optimistic regarding the 
near future, believing that this attitude will best 
insure a going normal prosperity ; will best with- 
stand the effect of adverse developments. 

I regard a well-distributed railroad purchasing 
program as the most powerful single influence 
available, not only for sustaining and stimulating 
all manufacture and business interchange gener- 
ally, but for creating a good market for farm 
products and other living necessities. In turn, 
these conditions make for a heavy freight and 


ation appears more encouraging than a year ago. 
The unequaled performance in the past year 
should inspire confidence that the railroads can 
work out their problems if given a fair oppor- 
tunity, and those in public authority are guided 
in their actions by the best interests of the pub- 
lic, the owners of the railroads and the employees. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


passenger movement. My observations and ex- 
perience over many years lead me to the convic- 
tion that, if railroad purchasing power could be 
spread over the years, with a reasonable degree 
of approximate uniformity, and a definite policy 
adopted as to the prosecution of public work on 
roads, buildings, bridges, etc., chiefly during pe- 
riods when business activity tends toward de- 
pression, these two factors alone would go far 
towards establishing a more nearly straight and 
normal prosperity line, with the resulting condi- 
tion of equilibrium and stability so much to be 
desired from a social, financial, political and eco- 
nomic point of view. 

The future of this country and of business is 
in the hands of our citizenship and will be deter- 
mined by our wisdom or lack of it in promoting 
sane political measures and in supporting sound 
business principles in every department of our 
national life. 


H. F. Ball, President, Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc. 


Cost oF OPERATION Witt Be PARAMOUNT 


In 42 weeks of the year just closed, the rail- 
roads loaded over 10 per cent more cars than in 
any previous year. This performance was due 
in part to increased mileage of cars, to increased 


loading of trains, to improved operation and also 
to improved locomotives that produce larger units 
of power per pound of fuel and per pound of 
engine. 

Tt j is my opinion that the railroads realize the 
fact that power improvements offer means for 
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still further reducing the cost of transportation, 
and that during the coming year cost of operation 
will be paramount whether the traffic demands 
are Maximum or not. 

The natural growth of freight business due to 
the natural growth of the country will put even 
a larger burden upon our railroads when the sea- 
sonal slack is over. The railroads must provide 
for it. The public must help them. The public 
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understands the railroads better than ever before. 
I look for greater support of the railroads by 
industry and agricultue, so that neither will suffer 
throttling by lack of transportation facilities when 
the next load comes on. Necessarily this means 
quick and thorough improvement of railroad 
equipment. It means good business for a year 
at least to all concerned, especially to those who 
are improving the locomotive. 


Frank H. Clark, Vice President, Elvin Mechanical Stoker Co. 


THREE UNSETTLED QUESTIONS 

In my opinion there are three outsanding ques- 
tions to be definitely settled before business con- 
ditions for 1924 can be even approximately 
gauged. 

First—A reduction of taxes. This will affect 
all business and living costs in proportion to the 
manner’ and amount of reduction. 

Secotid—The bonus, which if granted, will 
nullify to a large extent any benefit derived from 


any tax reduction. 

Third—Any change in the Esch-Cummins law 
unfavorable to the railroads will certainly neu- 
tralize proportionately any good effects of the 
favorable settlement of the first and second ques- 
tions so far as railroad expansion and Sas is 
concerned. 

With these questions unsettled I can form no 
satisfactory opinion as to what business gener- 
ally or for the railroads will be in 1924. 


A. P. Van Schaick, General Manager Sales, American Chain Co. 


1924 Witt Bre Betrer THAN NorMAL 

The outlook for 1924 with the railroads is 
bright. The actual purchase of new rolling stock, 
together with cars under contemplation, indicates 
activities that will have a general reflection. The 
commitments made for track supplies have al- 
ready reached interesting proportions, and the 
known plans for further work along this line 


insure heavy operation for those companies man- 
ufacturing track material. 

My personal opinion of 1924 is that it will be 
a year better than normal. The general pros- 
perity of the country is bound to show in con- 
tinued railroad earnings, and with earnings the 
carriers can be counted upon to make expendi- 
tures for betterments and improvements. 


John-M. Glenn, Secretary, Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 


LEGISLATIVE TINKERING WILL BE BAD. 

The railroad outlook for 1924 is favorable. 
General business is good, and I look for its con- 
tinuance unless congress stirs up trouble by pass- 
ing adverse legislation. An element in congress 
is seeking to revise the Transportation Act with a 
view of cutting down the valuations and reducing 
earnings of the carriers. 

Tinkering with the Transportation Act in 1924, 


in my judgment, will be bad for general business 
as well as for the railroads. They have had up- 
hill work ever since the federal adminstration and 
should be allowed to catch their breath before en- 
gaging in another marathon race against the 
wolves of adversity. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has 
gone on record against any changes in the Trans- 
portation Act at this time. 


J. G. Platt, Vice President, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corporation 


OPTIMISTIC TREND IN New ENGLAND 


There appears to be a very optimistic trend 
among all the manufacturing concerns of the 


Robt. P. Lamont, President, 


Poticy Witt Be to Keep EquipMEeNntT Up 
To PrResENT HicH STANDARD 


It seems to me that the railroad people them- 
selves are the only ones in position to guess at 
the railroad outlook for 1924, and with congress 
in session, even they would probably hesitate 
about expressing any very positive opinions on 
the subject. 

As we depend largely upon the railroads for 
our business, our view might be based on hopes 
rather than facts. It is a matter of record that 


New England states for a very substantial busi- 
ness the first half of the year. Beyond this point 
we would be unable to give any authentic infor- 
mation. 


American Steel Foundries 


the railroads this year have handled the largest 
volume of traffic in their history and I. have not 
heard of any complaints of shortage of equipment 
or unsatisfactory service. It would seem to fol- 
low, therefore, that with the large additions to 
their equipment the past two years, with a very 
much greater mileage per car per day which has 
been made possible by the larger number of loco- 
motives in service, and the generally better han- 
dung of transportation, they have enough equip- 
ment for present needs. ‘There is, of course, a 
constant loss from fires, wrecks and obsoles- 
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cence, and we believe it will be the policy of the 
railroads—as far as their financial situation will 
justify it—to keep their equipment up to the 


present high standard of serviceability, and also 
to buy equipment absolutely needed to make up 
for natural losses. 


J. M. Hanson, Chairman of the Board, Standard Steel Car Co. 


Goop AND SUFFICIENT BUSINESS IN 1924 


lt is my opinion that the business foundation 
for the year 1924 has been laid and is a secure 
one upon which business may be safely con- 
ducted. I believe 1924 will be a prosperous year 


in almost all lines of business. We will not ex- 
perience any “boom” and consequent labor short- 
ages or transportation difficulties, but we will 
have good and suffic ent business to keep our in- 
dustries, labor and capital well and_ profitably 
employed. 


: j. W. Bettendorf, President, The Bettendorf Co. 


EvIDENCES ALREADY OF ADDITIONS TO 
EQUIPMENT 


With the coming in of the New Year we have 
every reason to look forward to a continuation of 
the prosperity that has gradually developed in the 
transportation field, owing no doubt to the satis- 
factory operation of the Transportation Act since 
its passage. 

The unprecedented volume of business han- 
dled by the railroads during the past year is so 
encouraging that efforts will not be lacking to 


provide the facilities to take care of even an in- 
crease which, from the commanding position the 
country is in, may confidently be looked for- 
ward to. 

This will also mean further additions to the 
equipment of the roads, evidences of which are 
already noticed in the inquiries for new locomo- 
tives and cars, as well as in the important orders 
about to be placed. 

We are looking forward to a good year in our 
business unless obstacles, of perhaps a political 
nature, should temporarily interpose. 


William E. Sharp, President, Grip Nut Co. 


Look FoR CONTINUED PROSPERITY 
TuHrRouGcHOuT 1924 

We think the future outlook is for business im- 
provement. The year 1924 will equal the pres- 
ent year. The adjustments which began last May 
seem to be about complete; the caution which has 
been typical of all business for the past six months 
is likely to continue. It should; it has a stabiliz- 
ing influence. 


Improved methods to reduce cost of production 
are important factors always to be devloped, in 
order to equalize the post-war conditions. 

The exceptional performance of the railroads 
for 1923 has developed conditions favorable to 
such improvements and we look for a steady 
growth in business after the first of the year, and 
for continued prosperity throughout the New 
Near, 


George R. Carr, Vice President and General Manager, Dearborn Chemical Co. 


EVIDENCE OF PROSPERITY EVERYWHERE 


During the past 90 days I have made two trips 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and one ° 


trip to Florida. Everywhere I found evidence 
of prosperity, with much industrial and commer- 
cial expansion which even now is taxing the ra I- 
roads to their capacity. The concensus of opinion 
among manufacturers and shippers all over the 


country is that the volume of business for 1924 
will be at least equal to, if not greater than, in 
1923. Many of the railroads are already making 
preparations to handle the enormous traffic this 
will involve. In spite of the fact that this is a 
presidential election year, there are so many indi- 
cations that the present administration will not be 
interfered with that the business conditions will 
hardly be disturbed because of the election. 


_ George L. Bourne, President, Superheater Co. 


REDUCTION IN EXPENSE OF GOVERNMENT 
ESSENTIAL 

The confidence of the railroad owners, and 
this means a majority of our people, that they 
would have an opportunity to build up their 
properties and obtain a fair return for their stock- 
holders, has been largely responsible for the 
good business conditions of 1923; and for this 
to continue they must have further assurances of 
a square deal. 

Unfortunately for the workers and business 
in general we are facing a presidential election. 
Office seekers and politicians are offering their pet 


remedies ; business has already slowed down and 
orders are scarce due to the feeling of uncer- 
tainty and the efforts of some senators and con- 
gressmen to serve the interests of some particular 
group or section of the country. Every dollar 
spent by governmental agencies has to be taken © 
from the workers and producers, and for business 
conditions to improve we must have a reduction 
in the expenses of federal, state and local gov- 
ernments. The interest of everyone, be they 
stockholder or employee, demands it. High tax- 
ation has driven capital into tax-exempt secur’- 
ties. It is no longer available for industry and 
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results in a contraction of business, high produc- 
tion costs, low consumption, reduction in payroll, 
and men out of work. 

Action along the lines suggested by Secretary 
Mellon will bring akLout a reduction in govern- 
mental expenses. There will be less money seek- 
ing investment in tax-exempt securities, and this 
class of securities will not find such a ready sale 
and the politicians will have less money to spend. 
Capital will return to industrial investments ; the 
railroads will be able to finance their requirements 
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at more reasonable rates, providing they are as- 
sured a fair return on their investment; money 
will be available for the expansion of business 
with a fair return; production will. increase— 
this means employment, good wages, increased 
production, and prosperity. Europe illustrates 
how little the politicians know about business, and 
if they don’t stop the wheels of progress here 
there should be increasing business in the near 
future and work for all. 


W. C. Arthurs, President, Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 


RATHER LipEeRAL PURCHASES UNLESS 
PREVENTED 


I am rather optimistic as to the general busi- 
ness outlook for the new year, believing that 
business activities will continue about as they 
have for the past year. I do not think the con- 
suming requirements of the country have yet been 
fully satisfied, and consequently believe that there 
will be a continued demand for most all kinds of 
merchandise at about prices generally prevailing 
today. I also feel that the agricultural condi- 
tions are working to a better basis, which is most 
desirable. 


As all interests are largely “in the same boat,” 
I feel that the railroads will continue enjoying a 


large and generally profitable business. It is con- 
ceded, I believe, that the railroads have handled 
an enormous volue of business in the past year 
in the most efficient manner of record. It should 
be a source of gratification to their managers as 
it is satisfactory to shippers and receivers of 
freight. 

It follows-that to do this the railroads have 
used much labor and materials to keep up their 
operating efficiency, and of necessity they will 


have to continue this practice during the coming 


year. So, I look for a continued policy of rather 
liberal purchases from them during the year, un- 


‘less prevented by unwise legislation, and in fact 


any new legislation which threatens the present 
conditions. 


G. M. Basford, President, G. M. Basford Co. 


THE Locomotive Is REApy For Irs Part 


The railroad outlook for the coming year prom- 
ises improvements in equipment and operation of 
great importance to transportation and to the pub- 
lic. The railroads have made good with record 
traffic during the past year beyond all expecta- 
tions. The public understands the railroads bet- 
ter; shippers understand them very much better. 
The latter have learned their dependence upon 
improved facilities. In the meantime current im- 


portant improvements in locomotive and car 


equipment are ready for the coming test, which 
is that of conducting transportation economically 
during the coming year. 

I look to see phenomenal improvement in the 


Charles M. Schwab, Chairman, 


BusINnESss IN 1924 WiLL CONTINUE TO 
DEVELOP 


Business is in a better position than it was at 
this time a year ago. We have made consider- 
able progress during 1923, and business in general 
is in a much more stable condition. The steel 
industry in 1923 proved unusually active, and I 
look for an even greater increase in business and 
industry in 1924. It is my feeling that the same 
situation exists throughout all business and in- 
dustry. 

During the first six months of 1923 the Beth- 
lehem plants were worked to capacity. There 
was a silght let-up during the summer and early 


employment of everything the railroads own. 
The locomotive is ready for its part in this, be- 
cause new locomotives can be built today that 
will take the place of a much larger number, in 
certain instances twice the number of existing 
ones. 

The situation must lead to good business for 


those who have developed improvements which * 


reduce the cost of hauling a ton mile. Among 
all mechanical improvements in these days, those 
which are most highly regarded are those which 
result in hauling more tons per dollar of fuel 
cost and per dollar of locomotive investment. I 
look for a real appreciation of what the improved 
steam locomotive can do, translated into terms 
of railroad operation, during 1924. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


fall, but in December business went forward with 
impetus, and | look for this activity to show a 
gradual increase throughout the coming months. 
So confident are we in the Bethlehem. Steel Co. 
that business will show an increase during the 
coming year, that we are adding and extending 
our facilities to a considerable extent to meet the 
demands for steel and steel products, and to bring 
about economies in both distribution and pro- 
duction. 

While the volume of business done will depend 
to a considerable extent upon whether or not con- 
gress adopts Secretary Mellon’s tax reduction 
proposals, I am confident that business in 1924 
will continue to develop and increase. 


1] 
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Mikado Type Locomotive, Canadian National Rys. 


Description of 45 Engines Designed Largely to Canadian National . 


Standards 


When considering the type of design to proceed with 
for handling the increasing traffic of the western region, 


the motive power officials of the Canadian National Rys. . 


decided on a mikado type, with a Belpaire boiler, as this 
type of boiler permitted of greater heating surface and 
steam space. Forty-five of these engines were recently 
completed, 35 at the Montreal Locomotive Works and lu 
at the Canadian Locomotive Co., Kingston. The full 
order of 45 engines have been put into service on western 
region, and are especially designed for conditions in 
western Canada. 

The ten engines built at Kingston are equipped with 
the “booster” on the trailing axle and except for the few 
changes made necessary on account of this application, 
the engines built at Kingston are identical with those 
built at Montreal. 

A large number of the details used in the construction 
of these locomotives are also common to the previous 
order of mikados, and many of the details are common 
to all Canadian National modern power. The locomo- 
tives without the “booster” are classified on the Canadian 
National as S-2-a and are numbered from 3525 to 3559 
inclusive. The locomotives with the “booster” are classi- 
fied as S-2-h and numbered from 3560 to 3569 inclu- 
sive. 

The cylinders are 27 in. diameter by 30 in. stroke, 
driving wheels 63 in. diameter, and boiler pressure 185 
lbs. 

The boiler is designed with a Belpaire firebox and ex- 
tended wagon top and conical bottom barrel, the largest 
course being 90 in. in diameter. The fire box proper is 
844 by 10824 lg in. inside, and the combustion chamber is 
221% in. long. The boiler horsepower in per cent of 
cylinder horsepower is 96 per cent. 

There are 240 2-in. tubes and 40 53%-in. 18 ft. O in. 
long. The flues are electrically welded into back tube 
sheet as per Canadian National standard practice. 

The railway company’s standard method of crown 
staying has been carried out on these boilers and is similar 
to what was described in a previous article on the moun- 
tain type design of locomotives. 


The fireboxes are provided with what is known as ex-- 


Especially for Conditions 


_supplied by the Locomotive Superheater Co., 


in Western Canada 


truded_side sheets. This form of side sheet is being 
developed on the Canadian National in an effort to over- 
come troubles due to bad water previously referred to. 
It will be noted that with the ordinary flat side sheet, 
any hammering of the staybolts has a tendency to open up 
tne sheet around the thread of the stay until eventually 
nothing but the bat head of the stay is holding the sheet. 
The extruded sheet referred to, is so arranged that any 
hammering of the stays will close the sheet in on the 
thread. 

‘These locomotives have been equipped ‘with “Duplex” 
stokers and the feed water supply to boiler is by means 
of a Worthington feed water heater and pump on the 
left side, and that on the right is supplied by a Hancock 
type EA inspirator equipped with 3500 gallon tubes. 

The grates are of Canadian National standard design, 
the rocking grate bars being of alloy cast steel with de- 
tachable lugs and operated by Franklin power grate 
shakers. 

The ash pans are the Canadian National standard hop- 
per type, the location of the hinges being such that the 
doors close of their own weight. It was feared’ that on 


-account of the flatness of the ash pan due to the applica- 


tion of the Delta trailing truck frame in connection with 
the booster, that grates would be liable to .burn out 
quickly; and in order to overcome this possibility, an 
auxiliary hopper has been placed on each side of ashpan, 
outside of trailing truck frame. These auxiliary hoppers 
greatly facilitate cleaning of pan and prevent the collec- 
tion of cinders on coping. The ash pans are also fitted 
with a sludge which consists of a 1%4-in. pipe from the 
delivery pipe of the inspirator to the ash pans, with valve 
operated from the cab, and a branch extending into each 
hopper. The arrangement is specially valuable as it per- 
mits the direction of hot water into the pans to thaw 
them out, when the locomotives arrive at a terminal, in 
freezing weather with pans partly filled. 

The superheater used is the latest type of Schmidt as 
and is 
equipped with forged return bends. 

The smoke stack is the railway company’s standard 
three-piece type, the center piece forming the base and 
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Mikado Type Locomotive for the Canadian National Railways, 
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fitted to the smoke box, extending down into same. The 
stack proper and stack extens on, fit inside and butt to- 
gether in the base extension, thus forming protection from 
the impinge of the exhaust to the center piece, which con- 
stitutes the part that must be fitted to smoke box. 

The rear end is fitted with a “Commonwealth” cast 
steel cradle casting. 

The driving wheels are 63 in. diameter, with 56-in. 
centers of cast steel. ‘The main journals are 11 in. by 
13 in., and others 10 in. by 12 in. 

The crosshead is fitted with the Rogatchoff adjustment 
which permits the adjustment of the shoes to take up 
wear. 

The trailing truck is the Commonwealth constant re- 
sistance type with 43-in. diameter wheels and 36-in. cast 
steel centers, 

The steam distribution is provided for by a Walschaert 
valve motion controlled by power reverse gear, and all 
parts are interchangeable with previous mikados. The 
diameter of the piston valve is 14 in., and the setting 
is as follows: Travel 6% in.; lap 1 in.,; lead % in.; 
exhaust. ‘clearance O in.. 

The cylinders follow Canadian National standard de- 
sign being equipped with railway standard by-pass valves 
and four standard cylinder cocks to each cylinder; two 
being placed at the ends of cylinder barrel in the usual 
manner, one placed at the center of barrel and connected 
with a drain pipe from bottom of steam chest, this pipe 
being covered by the cylinder jacket; the fourth cock 
being piped to the exhaust cavities which are drained 
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Details of Standard Operating Valve, Canadian National Railways Mikado Locomotive. 
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from each quarter. All eight cylinder cocks are oper- 
ated in unison by one set of levers. The cylinders are 
also equipped with the railway’s standard relief valve. 

The cab is of the railway company’s standard shore 
vestibule type and has many interesting and unique fea- 
tures. This type of cab makes it possible to have almost 
all the short stays in sides of fire box out clear of cab, 
the few that remain inside being F.B.C. flexible type. 
The cab is securely riveted to boiler with a 3-in. by 4-in. 
angle iron around whole front of cab and on boiler, 
and in order to take care of expansion, the cab brackets 
are provided with a groove permitting the cab to slide 
on the cradle casting. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PIPING 


The cast steel turret, with eight outlets, has ‘been placed 
outside far enough ahead of cab to permit of grinding 
in or packing the operating valves, which are all of one 
standard design, entering the turret horizontally from 
the rear with the valve seats at the front of the turret 
Six of the steam connections from the turret are taken 
from the front, these connections being fitted with a 
coupling nut and tail piece tapped to suit the several 
pipe sizes, thereby permitting the use of one size standard 
operating valve. These operating valves are fitted with 
extension handles carried into the cab and labeled. One 
feature about the valves is that none of them are threaded 
into the turret, each one being secured with a cast steel 
flange and four studs tapped into turret walls, bosses 
being provided inside of turret so that studs do not go all 
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Details of Main Valve, Canadian National Railways Mikado Locomotive. 
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Sections and Elevations, Mikado Type Locomotive for Canadian National Railways. 
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Details of Boiler Sections, Canadian National Railways Mikado Locomotive. 


the way through. This eliminates any leaky threads in 
turret as well as simplifying removal of the valves when 
necessary. Not only has the turret been placed outside 
the cab, but the inspirator, blower valve and stoker engine 
valve as well. This arrangement not only makes valves 
more accessible for packing, but removes the great danger 
of scalding in case of a side-swipe or similar accident 
that would tend to burst steam pipe inside the cab. Wher- 
ever a valve such as the stoker throttle, feed water heater 
throttle or blower valve are outside of cab and under 
jacket, a slide has been provided in jacket directly over 
the various valves so that they are easily accessible. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


The sand box is fitted with Hanlon sanders. World 
type safety valves are used, three in number, one muf- 


fled and two plain. The headlight equipment is made up 
of a Pyle National type K-2 turbo-generator set and 
Keystone type No. 1412 cage, fitted with a 14-in. Golden 
Glow reflector and C. M. S. focusing device and Canadian 
National standard separate number lamp case with sides 
oblique, this making for the maximum safety in oper- 
ation by reason of the easier and more certain identifica- 
tion of locomotive numbers. 


The water level indication is procured by the most mod- 
ern method and consists of the Canadian National stand- 
ard water column welded directly to back head of boiler 
and fitted with the railway company’s standard try cocks 
and water glass fittings, the water glass being fitted with 
a special guard. The steam heat reducing valve is of the 
World Leslie type and the piston and valve rod packing 
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Without Booster With Booster 
Ree ot) tne ht eR ERE heute ye geen ge co ee shoes rte ees te iene agee 4 ft. 814 in. 4 ft. 8%in. | 
Me ICC Vte es ts Fo tn 2 RRS rane s ghee bie San SEY spanted are g wis BS 6 et 6 eg Ais Bul oe wigae 27 in. by 30 in. 27 in. by 30 in. 
Deivitien, wheels——c tameter. G0 states Cot eeise acct sk eGhic edlndnbae ec tete eset eye eben es mae 63 in. 63 in. 
Wale pestle tha nietele— ars recutise oo fo 2 hls sos SR omctdcl eka owe 8 oe ees owe wee eae nial 78 in. 78 in. 
Boiler—ouitside diameter—largest COUrSE... 0.0... ccc cect e eee Cette nett et eeeeees 90 in. 90 in. 
Deis OLESSITE os can ee ahs Nii tene coment onegg wees foes seen See eemens 185 Ibs. 185 Ibs. 
Bree ae 5 ee Ea Vn sa a vin eens ine eo eae a piecieag ey 108% in. by 84% in. 108% in. by 84% in. 
PC DCRING A Oi 25... 0. clas Mk nO ela Sk ak epee ser ig ote bes toner gente bmaies 240 240 
PIN EOL 15 i do brat Pee Ree Seas ASO ORANG thn a wie aldb elie t8 tes 9 2s Be heehee siatriclaes 40 40 
eyes MICTIC CH tate ce coe: < o oeie e ee e < acore © SNin's ciple Gee tape nine fee Ftlsn neo we clare s Sara ge 18 ft. Oin 18 ft. Oin 
Combustion schamber—length sue cece oss. es ke est heer es ene den celet ete shee case enh mene 224 in 22% in 
RA ectatinses dei vite trae ae ett oda aa alk anh w oe ew bwld shee ve eld og a eaptalate 16 ft. 6in 16 ft. 6in 
WV TIEALT DASCH—<CHOTNE “25. cnc tai erate ee tas inl eda G ORT ole Stole clale eg vg paid a 808 HES Ne ee bet 6 Seles 35 ft. 9 in. 35 ft. 9in 
Wheels base —engine and fender. fot coe ee nr Go? pals wae atiehe s cot tern eyes emceaaeaes 68 ft. 10 in. 68 ft. 10 in 
Weight in working orcder—engine truck .......... 0. ec e cece eee eee ett tenet n ene ees 29.500 Ibs. 28,760 lbs 
Weight in working order—driving ............ ccc eee e cece eee tenet teen eeeteenees 227,600 Ibs. 232,470 Ibs. 
Weight in working order—trailing 2.0.2.0... 00s c Sec c eee e cece tee ete er ee ett ete tees 57,700 Ibs. 61,220 Ibs. 
Weight in working order—total engine .......... 0. ce cece cece etter e eens 314,800 Ibs. 322,450 Ibs. 
Weight in working order—total engine and tender............. 0. eee teeter eee e ees 499,940 Ibs. 507,450 Ibs. 
Heating surfaces—tubes and flues 2.0.22... e eee eect en metre neneee ene eeeees 3257 3257 
Heating surfaces—firebox and arch tubes............ cece eee reece etter eee e ee naes 294 294 
Heating -surtaces—‘total 1S. 22 ii ieatee ale ele yo pian SS Es es laeleiy eden ee bel wet oe bes eed see ye 3551 3551 
erate area sai. A t,t) nc BP MRO es tr aac ells CTE weil s vos Swen he Bogs phe ghd Oe 63.7 63.7 
Wax LEACtlVeE? POWET on side pie es 6 chemise tases serv ctaeee bess peccsadecsrseagiog ee 54,600 Ibs. 65.000 Ibs 
at OLEG TSUN ESIOO U... »ia cbc ret ee ee RR Saas coe e crs cn test ene oe cy eo Teemes 4.16 4.26 
Capacity of tender—water ................ eve Ch PU FUR whe POLAT eS calc daberea ose A Se 8,300 Imp. Gals. 8,300 Imp. Gals. 
Capacity of, tender—coal {52k . Piativesit ce an semen es clenele shale dewes seniss resents cenige seen e's 12 tons — 12 tons | 
Ppeasre pee bis ee < Wicca tte me eat e os bk TS fa + olae'e'y ely, oycib sein cieie’s 9 aitrgeacotnnis,s 15 ft. 214 in. 15 ft. 2% in. 
Etter this soins he eR ar tices Bay rid g Ree 5 | thon. n b> ales + Bulamine 4 oleae ty Clams 10 ft. 834 in. 10 ft. 834 in. 


Fuel Bituminous Coal 


Bituminous Coal 
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is King metallic. The Franklin spring type radial buffer 
and Unit safety bar are used between engine and tender, 
and the piping between engine and tender is equipped with 
Barco joints. These engines are fitted with Shoemaker 
fire-doors. 
TENDER 

The tank is of the water bottom type of Canadian Na- 
tional standard design and ‘construction, somewhat modi- 
fied for the application of the Duplex mechanical stoker. 
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ber injured, as compared with the preceding year. 
While most of these explosions were caused by the 
crown sheet having become overheated due to low 
water in the boiler, the number of such cases where 
contributory defects or causes were found increased 
approximately 135 per cent as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The contributory causes found clearly 
establish the necessity for proper inspection and re- 
pair of all parts and appliances of the locomotive and 
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Details of Cast Steel Turret with Eight Outlets, Canadian National Railways Mikado Locomotive. 


The tank has a water capacity of 8,300 imperial gallons, 
and coal capacity of 12 tons. The tender frame is of the 
Commonwealth cast steel type. The tender truck is the 
4-wheel pedestal type equipped with 34%4-in. wheels with 
semi-steel centers 28 in. diameter and 6-in. by 11-in. jour- 
nals, all interchangeable with trucks on previous mikados. 

Interesting data on these locomotives are shown in the 
tabulation on the preceding page. 


Bureau of Locomotive Inspection on 
Boiler Explosions 


Extracts from the annual report of the bureau of locomo- 
tive inspection, Interstate Commerce Commission, published 
in the Railway Review, Dec. 15, 1923, quoted the bureau's 
recommendations. with regard to autogenous welding and 
certain locomotive appliances. Another section of the annual 
report discusses the subject of boiler explosions. It includes 
comment on water columns which to a degree is a repetition 
of remarks on the previous occasion, but due to the fact that 
it discusses the subject in a more general way, we quote the 
section on boiler explosions, below: 

During the year there were 57 boiler explosions 
which resulted in the death of 41 persons and the 
serious injury of 88 others, an increase of 75 per cent 
_in the number of such explosions, 86 per cent in the 
number of persons killed, and 93 per cent in the num- 


tender if accident, injury, and delay to traffic are to be 
avoided. 

In my ninth, tenth, and eleventh annual reports 
reference is made to investigations and tests made by 
this bureau on a number of railroads to determine the 
action of water in the boiler and its effect upon the 
water-indicating appliances, which investigations ¢s- 
tablish beyond question that gauge cocks when ap- 
plied directly into the boiler do not correctly indicate 
the general water level while steam is being rapidly 
generated and escaping from the boiler. It having 
been made manifest that dependency on gauge cocks 
attached directly to the boiler for registering the . 
general water level creates an unsafe condition and 
adds to the peril.of operation, it was recommended 
that a suitable water column, the best appliance yet 
devised, should be applied, to which should. be at- 
tached three gauge cocks and one water glass, with 
an additional water glass applied on the left side or 
boiler back head so that those operating the locomo- 
tive might have accurate knowledge of the .general 
water level in the boiler under all conditions’ of 
service, which is necessary if safe and economical 
locomotive operation is to obtain. . 

Water columns as recommended have been ap- 
plied to practically all new locomotives constructed 
during the past three years and on a large number 
of locomotives previously in service on most all of 
the larger railway systems. 
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Freight Car Equipment in 1923 


Freight car equipment was an important factor in the 
unprecedented achievement on the part of the railroads, 
in meeting without difficulty the transportation needs of 
the country during the year 1923. Not only have the 
rail carriers successfully transported the greatest freight 
traffic in their history, but they have done so without any 
transportation difficulties whatever and with virtually no 
car shortage. They have also at the same time improved 
the physical condition of their rolling stock to the highest 
point in years. 

The American Railway Association’s car service di- 
vision reports that for the first eleven months of 1923 
there were 164,677 freight cars delivered for domestic 
service. In addition to this equipment the record shows 
that 13,168 freight cars were delivered to industrial or 
private car lines. The deliveries of freight cars to Class 


New Car Equipment put in Service in 1923 
American Railway Association ) 


Thousand Cars 
8 10 I2 


Total- Jan./ to Dec. 1923- 177, 845 Cars 


I steam roads for domestic service were divided into 
classes as follows: 


LY 0 SW Aoki ER poet ck cae ERA Re eae MME PO REMY cee 70,206 
OW I GrALO pair mere Sone tae Gy s)c c's Vile age ca 7,332 
Oa gear vate Se heiress oc | tot hn. ot 75.346 
Stoclasmeer ei emma cys keener. ot, cea eee, 4,857 
SLAP emer aeeetee aihc Akane ie S00 Undue he fee we 4,517 
C)th ers emewecck y weadt anne ie Bs a POL tis stcnes 2,399 
A Otal Paar ern es nek ete se cad oe Se 164, 677 
Refrigerators (Private (Companies) -s 0... 13,168 
Grand Total ie 815 


In addition to the above equipment the records of the 
American Railway Association’s car service division show 
that 36,789 cars additional were still on order on Decem- 
ber 1, as follows: 


Boxe ns AO een Ene MOE Sg? Ses cm Meee ie 16,831 
Retrigera tora meme cep itce nose. «ch6bs: eee 250 
GS Get LM; > ie peer oe Mey eh vag ee pEr es 14,120 
SEO Che ode EMR Re ee OS ss came ns aL, 
Fela O's. 2 sae Bee eed: BPG as vie ST. ss ee ee 884 
Other sity “fame ence were scoot eins. . alee esterhs 120 
34,722 

Retrigerators’ Gbrivate Conipanies) ....42-...: 2,067 
Total 36,789 


The total number of cars put in service during the 
first 11 months of 1923, and on order December 1, 1923, 
was as follows: 


BOY 2 ee ee Orato ae tbs eae Sa rasa crear eee 87,037 
Refrigerator is Scene ete oe 22 837 
CO a licchc ey Soe eerie oasrotes aaee pee sealing rvepszecete 89,466 
Stocks Zee eae hae ae eee 7,374 
Pula. t.: eee see eenedae ee Be meee haart aries 5,401 
Others) ke ec ee nae cia dake eee 2,519 

Total 214,634 


The objective set in the program of the railroads to 
provide adequate transportation service during the year 
1923 adopted in New York, April 5, has been accom- 
plished. This program recommended there be a continu- 


All Freight Cars Awaiting Repairs - 1923 


(American Railway Association) 
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Percent of All Freight Cars Awaiting Repairs 
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ous campaign for the reduction of cars awaiting repairs 
so that there will be on October 1, 1923, not in excess 
of an average of 5 per cent of the equipment of the en- 
tire country awaiting repairs. This repair program was 
substantially accomplished on October 1, as shown in the 
graph accompanying: 
October 1. Freight cars awaiting repairs 
Cheavysand light |e  ceic.c astern es 
October 1. Freight cars awaiting heavy re- 
pairs-( omeregi Matte Ours ) acest, te 5.3 per cent 
The record shows that this is a decrease of 60,385 cars 
compared to the number in need of repair on January 1, 
at which time there were 216,011 cars, or 9% per cent. 
This shows that the railroads were not only able to keep 


6.7 per cent 


duly 


pace with the current repairs despite the fact that traffic 
was the greatest in history, but at the same time they 
were able to bring about a reduction in the number of 
cars in need of shopping. Of the total number of cars 
on December 1, only 116,697, or 5.1 per cent, were in 
need of heavy repairs . 

The railroads at the end of the year had more than 
225,000 surplus freight cars in good repair and imme- 
diately available for service if necessary, while there was 
absolutely no car shortage reported. Despite the fact the 
loading of revenue freight far exceeded previous years, 
there has been a supply of surplus freight cars through- 
out the summer and fall, the minimum having been 24,000 
cars on October 23. 


Freight Train Cars Put in Service and Retired, Class I Railways 


(From Interstate Commerce Commission Reports.) 


Fiscal Retired 
Year Total 
TOL iin Oo SE ee eee 68,031 
LOI2 CB een Se ae ees 69,876 
1913 Gee ae ae eee 96,825 
1914 Weber ee ee 96.985 
101 Se6e SER o, So ee ee ee eee 90,347 
1916 FAR ee ae ee a ae 109, 996 
Calendar Sa 
Year 

LOLG Be eee ee ae ee es oc ee ee 106,272 
TOL eee Cer ete Eas Ee ey ene 62,253 
TOTS Bee a is ee Sat eee A ak Rear 56,024 
NOLO te gece eke nicer Ub ane moe 43,274. 
TODO Reet icc ant cies a kk ne eee 75,197 
LOZ Tere Roe eae os sae eee 69,245 
ee dase, an oh esaleuty cts CER ERS a toh eee c 123,156 


Freight Train 


Put in Service Cars Owned 


Total Total 
125.532 2,145 050 
97,972 2,168,223 
162,670 2,237,446 
150,813 2,291.750 
86,012 2,286,792 
= open 88,254 2,264,233 
126,851 2,280,955. 
117,210 2,330,123 
65,249 2,354,244 
76,019 2,389. 860 
36,044 2,350.707 
63,406 2,344,780 


101,481 2, BeAr bs) 


NOTE—Number “put in service” and “retired” will not balance to total owned, due to slight change in classification of 


Classi railways. 


Freight Car Equipment Delivered and on Order, 1923 


(American Railway Association) 


—Freight Cars Put in Service— 


1923 Freight cars Flat and 
on order Box Refrigerator Coal Stock others Total 
Jans bfoOctalous. Fs ca ee 64,601 52,963 17,218 55,575 Sed 5,153.2 134,636 
Month of Oetin sees oie wc Debra oea 48,571 7,582 1,753 10,592 665 644 21,236 
Month’ of (Noysie% 45. tc oe eee 36,789 9,661 1,549 9,179 465 1,119 21,973 
Eleven: months, -Jan. 1-to Deel. Ae ee 70,206 *20,520 75,346 4,857 6,916 177,845 


*Includes 13,168 refrigerator cars delivered to private companies. 
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Representative Examples of Double Sheathed Box Cars 
Built in 1923 


RAILROAD Capacity Capacity Length . ‘Width Height eee BUILDER 
pounds cu. ft. inside inside inside of Car 
Louisville & Nashville.. '80, 000 2,454 36ft. 1 in. 8ft.6 in. 8ft. O in. 43,200 Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Ca,.** 
; Northern Pacific ....... 80,000 3,020 40ft.9 in. 8ft 6%in. 8ft. 8Y%in. 44,500 General Amer. Car Corp. 


American Car & Fdy. Co. 
Western Steel Car & Fdy. 


Co. 
Seaboard Air Line....... 80,000 2,296. 36 ft. 0% i in. 8ft.6 in. 7ft. 6 in. 44,900 Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Sarita Mer ene tea oe ce 80, 000 2, 926 40 ft. 6 in. 8ft.6 in. 8ft. 6 in. 45,700 Standard Steel Car Co. 


American Car & Fdy.. Co. 


Deeouis w Southwest’sn® 80,000—2. 039 40 it. 6 in, i a a es. - 43,300, Américan Car: & Fdy:: Co: 

MURELGERs ect. oe an . 80,000 2,537 36ft. 0 in. 8ft. 6 in. 8 ft. “3 i in. 43,200 Standard Steel Car Co. 
ee ‘ American Car & Fdy. Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio...... 80,000 2,423 36ft. 0 in. 8ft. 6in. 7ft. 11 in. 44,500 Newport News Shipbuild. 


& Dry Dock Co. 


Univ. Portland Cement 


Co. (All Steel Box Car) 100,000 2,955 40 ft. 6 in. 8ft.6 ‘in. 8 ft. 7 Ain 46,800 American Car & Fdy. Co. 


40-Ton Capacity Double Sheathed Box Car. 


40-Ton Capacity Double Sheathed Box Car, 


40-Ton Capacity Double 


40-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Box Car. 


40-Ton Capacity Double Sheathed Box Car. 
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CAPY. 80000 Lbs 
NNWT 44500. -29 


BUILT 3-23 


40-Ton Capacity Double Sheathed 


Ventilated Box Car, 
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50-Ton Capacity All Steel Box Car. 


Representative Examples of Single Sheathed Box Cars 
Built in 1923 


Light 
RAILROAD Capacity Capacity Length Width Height wélgit BUILDER 
pounds cu. ft. inside inside inside of Car 
Southern Pacific ........100,000- 3,358 40 ft. 53gin. 9ft. 2 in. Of. Ot in. 43,100 Standard Steel. Car Co: 
Soo Lineman ees 80,000 2,746 40 ft. 0 in. 8ft 6%in. 8ft. OYin. 42,900 Pullman Company 
i American Car & Fdy. Co. 
; Norfolk & Western...... 100,000 3,098 40 ft. 6 in. 8ft. 6 in. 9ft. O in. 47,400 Ralston Steel Car Co. 
iP Ro ckapl stan deere ete cea 805000... AO Tt el yein’ Ott OF eines ole el eine 42.700 A sige Steel Car & Fdy. 
O. 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 80,000 2,921 40ft. 6 in. 8ft 6 in. 8ft. 7¥sin. 39,900 Rese Steel Car & Fdy. 
i oO. . 
Eeties. 27: een wase+eee 80,000 2,926 409t OG: ine Sit. 6 “in. “8 ft. 6 in? 39,700) Pressed. Steel Car Co. 


Standard Steel Car Co. 
Chicago & Northwestern 80,000 2,978 40 ft. 6 in. 8ft.6 in. 8ft. 7%in. 45400 Western Steel Car & Fdy. j 


Co. 


~ = - 50-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Single Sheathed Box Car, 
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40-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Single Sheathed Box Car. 
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50-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Single Sheathed Box Car. 
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40-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Single Sheathed Box Car. 
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40-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Single Sheathed Box Car. 
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40-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Single Sheathed Box Car. 


40-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Single Sheathed Box Car. 
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Representative Examples of Single Sheathed Automobile 


& Furniture Cars 


Light 
RAILROAD Capacity Capacity Length Width Height weight BULEDIOR 
pounds cu. ft. inside inside inside of Car 
Illinois Central ......... 80,000 2,924 40 ft. 6 in. 8ft. 6%in. 10ft. Ow in; 46,700 Western Steel Car & Fdy. 


Co. 
American Car & Fdy. Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 


Pere Marquette*....2.... 80,000 3,144 40 ft 6 invats..3..... 9ft 21% in. 45100 Pressed) Steele Car Co: 
Grand Trunk Western... 80,000 3,087 40 ft. 6 in. 8ft. 3 in. 9ft. O in. 46,400 Western Steel Car & Fdy. 
Sor 


*double sheathed ; -, ; 


40-Ton Capacity Double Sheathed Automobile-Furniture Car. 


Sse weee 


40-Ton Capacity Single Sheathed Automobile Car. ; 
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x 40-Ton Capacity Single Sheathed Automobile Car, 


Representative Examples of Refrigerator 


Cars Built in 1923 


RAILROAD Capacity Capacity Length Width Height aelt BUILDER 

j ¢ J pounds cu. ft- inside inside inside of Car 
Kingan Refrigerator Line 

(Beef Car) ........... 60,000 .... 34 ft. 10% in. 7ft. 103%4in. 7 ft. 2 fein. 54,200 General Amer: Car Corp. 
Danae ee et rer Os OU Dd Oot oot, 6194 ih its ace ce Genes es 2 00,100° American Car & Fdy. Co. 
Missouri- Kansas- Texas ; 

Lines ............... . 60,000 1,941 33ft. 3 in. 8ft. 354in. 7ft. 5% in. 57,400 General Amer. Car Corp. 
Mimion) Pacific system. «60,000 4... she oss eb. Sat ieee ens es, 52,000 Pullman Company 


Ractic. Gar oo Edy. Go: 
Standard Steel Car Co. 
General Amer. Car Corp. 


30-Ton Capacity Refrigerator Car. 
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cCAPpAcTTy | 


WES56100 LBS. 


Steel Underframe 30-Ton Capacity Refrigerator Car, 
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: Representative Examples meGordols (en Built in 923 


Southern =Pacific 32..77 >. 100,000 1,857 40 ft. 


in. 4ft. 3 in. 52,200 Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Seaboard “Air Line, ... 7% 100,000 1,106 41 ft. 


9 
in. 9ft. 14gin. 2ft. 11 - in. 42,100 Baltimore Car & Fdy. Co. 
Newport News Shipbuild. 
1. tet IBY AD Yerelte (Ores 
41 ft. 14in. 9ft. 14in. 4ft. 8 in. 46,500 General Amer. Car Corp. 
+ 9 in. 9ft. 24in. 4 ft. 10Y%in. 46,900 Pullman Company 
Bettendorf Company 
General Amer. Car Corp. 


RAILROAD Capacity Capacity Length Width Height wate BULEDER 
pounds cu. ft. inside inside of Car 
Baltimore & Ohio ...... 140,000 1,675 46ft. 0 in. 9ft.6 in. 3ft. O in. 51,500 Bethlehem.Steel Co. 
ATM Ch wilt. ANG ee a e's dae 140,000 2;417 44 ft. 0 in. 9ft.5 in. 5ft. 10 in. 52,600. Standard’ Steel Car Co. 
Youngstown Steel Car Co. 
SOUnLenn= Pacine gs... 100,000 1,779 41 ft. 6 in. 9Oft 6 in. 4ft. 734 in. 46,700 Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Grand Trunk Western...122,900 1,786 41 ft. : in. 9 ft : in. 4ft. 8 in. 46,100 Pressed Steel Car Co. 
6 


Chicago & Northwestern. 100,000 1,751 
Dilinnoiss Centrale 2.o See 100,000 1,830 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 


WVeStor flues. sco cyag tee 100,000 2,164 41 ft. 6 in. 9ft. 1Zin. 4ft. 8%in. 42,100 American Car & Fdy. Co. 
Hock lslads ss. tec 120,900 2,451 41 ft. 0 in. 9ft. 644in. 5ft. O in. 48,100 American Car & Fdy. Co. 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul1G0,000 2,921 40ft. 0 in. Oft. 24in. 4ft. 7%in. 39,900 Western Steel Car & Fdy. 


Co. 


70-Tdn Capacity All Steel Gondola Car, 


70-Ton Capacity All Steel Gondola Car, 
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50-Ton Capacity All Steel Ballast Car. 


- 50-Ton Capacity Composite Gondola Car, 
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50-Ton Capacity Composite Drop-Bottom Gondola Car. 


50-Ton Capacity Composite Drop-Bottom Gondola Car. 


60-Ton Capacity Composite Drop-Bottom Gondola Car. 
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Representative Examples of Hopper Cars Built in 1923 


Light ; 
RAILROAD Type Capacity Capacity weight BUILDER 
pounds Cua it of car j 

United States Fuel Co........Coal 140,000 2,533 57,500 General American Car Corp. 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern....... Coal _—_ 140,000 2,533 57,400 Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Pere. Margtiettoue. ws... . 2. os Coal 110,000 1,880 39,500 Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Baltimore e&4O bios)... 44. .Coal 110,000 2,035 40,600 Ralston: Steel Car Co. 
Chesapeake & Qhio.....:.... Coal 115,000 2,015 41,500 Newport News Shipbuild & Dry Dock Co. 
S Outhlernmeeeeie ites «so close ease Coal 100,000 1,640 43,200 American Car & Fdy. Co. 

Standard Steel Car Co. 
INGA YPREIOE Slams... oe eae Coal 110,000 2,050 42,300 Pressed Steel Car Co. 
New York Central Lines...... Coal ‘ 140,000 2,508 _ 50,000 Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Chesapeake ¢& Ohio....%..:.: Coal 160,700. 2,508 49,300 Standard: Steel: Car Co. 
hocking? Valley 0)... ss lads Coal 161,300 2,508 48,700’ American Car & Fdy. Co: 
Louisville & Nashville........ Coal 100,000 1,880- 40,900 Pressed Steel Car Co. 


All Steel 70-Ton Capacity Side Dump Hopper Car.: 


All Steel 70-Ton Capacity Side Dump Hopper Car. 


BUILT 4-23 ~ 


All Steel 55-Ton Capacity Hopper Car. 


119000 the. 
45600 £23 


All Steel 55-Ton Capacity Hopper Car. 


All Steel 5744-Ton Capacity Hopper Car. 
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Steel Underframe 50-Ton Capacity Hopper Car. 5 


All Steel 70-Ton Capacity Hopper Car, 
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All Steel 70-Ton Capacity Hopper Car. 
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All Steel 70-Ton, Capacity Hopper Car. ‘ 


All Steel 50-Ton Capacity Hopper Car. 
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Representative Examples of Flat Cars Built in 1923 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


Capacity 
RAILROAD pounds 

New York Central Lines 
(aranerarmer- Car) +... 0sf. 2.2: 136,000 
Paciticmiectmien ).. 5 Se oo. ele 100,000 
Bostonmaentatme?. 6: d kowee oe nee 110,000 
Mlondamrasteecoast. Lines.y 22... 80,000 
Missounieansas- lexas, 23>... sacks 100,000 
Chicago & Northwestern ......... 100,000 


& 


Length 
Ay ite, Oe ot 
AQ ft. 10°) in. 
42 ft. 1% in. 
42fit. O in. 
4042 Oo in: 
7 WAG ee A bo 


Light 
weight 
of car 


60,200 
33,500 
37,300 
34,300 
36,700 
38,400 


BUILDER 


Standard Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Magor Car Corp. 

American Car & Fdy. Co. 
General American Car Corp. 
General American Car Corp. 


‘37 


136,000-lb. Capacity Transformer Car. 


. 
Re 


tee 


50-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Flat Car. 


50-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Flat Car. 


40-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Flat Car. 
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50-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Flat Car. 


50-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Flat Car. 
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Representative Examples of Steel Tank Cars Built in 1923 


Evehitenen: 
RAILROAD Capacity Capacity eet ot BUILDER 
pounds gallons of Car 
Chicago & Northwestern.... 100,000 10,116 45,600 American Car & Fdy. Co. 
Uniom sbanlesGar, Co... 35. 100,000 10,000 49600 Cambria Steel Co. © 
UnigngPagitgin.. «6's 865. ven, 100,000 12,500 50,100 American Car & Fdy. Co. 
GreateNotimenne. oo 66 iu). eek. 100,000 12533 46,600 Chicago Steel Car Co. 


Unions Pankee@ar Co.......4. 100,000 10,000 50,900 Standard Steel Car Co. 


CaNWRY. 10221 


ce CABACITY 100600 L858. 
GOD BIW TES, 


50-Ton Capacity Steel Tank Car, 


50-Ton Capacity Steel Tank Car. 
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50-Ton Capacity Stee] Tank Car. 


50-Ton Capacity Steel Tank Car. 
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Representative Examples of Caboose Cars Built in 1923 


RAILLROAD BUILDER 
Sari Caml@mmrst ater. o.. . ciclaia.e 4 oss, HORNE Ie Pa Suirss Naicrtare HOG. ate Wiles J American Car & Foundry Co. 
MUR basConce (Ce Mi CULE SMR eects © Aft is by cls ax wit Rta), fala reac BRO ae Retin Br ee ee ae American Car & Foundry Co. 
Utahe GoppermGompany =~. 5.5 oh eee ab ie een dade e rhea ss ee eas Magor Car Corporation 
Seabor rae Wala G:.-s "5. 5.0! <0 Lae a Re Cn ee ene Geetha tute ciwletn ws aatace Magor Car Corporation 
BPlocidamiasimloast .. foi. cee oie ee er cata is dint havent cle tenes. gical Mt. Vernon.Car Mfg. Co. 


Eight-Wheel Caboose Built for the Santa Fe. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 99 325 


ROT 5-23 


Pant 20H 6.299, 


EKight-Wheel Caboose Built for the Illinois Central Ry. 


Loatntnetegetionctors 
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Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


saxtiee a 


Eight-Wheel Caboose Built for 
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Florida Eas 


Coast Ry. 
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Representative Examples of Miscellaneous Freight Car 
Equipment Built in 1923 


Light 
‘Type Capacity Capacity weight BUILDER 
RAILROAD of car pounds Cit; of car 
Great Northern ........ . Ore Hopper 150,000 1,128 40,200 Pressed Steel Car Co. 
GhinosGoppen Co... . 0). Dump 120,000 810 73,000 Magor Car Corporation 
Boks. |S 5 Dump 112,500 810 56,500 Clark'Car;Co 
Tremont & Gulf......... Logging 100,000 Lele 35,600 Bettendorf Company 


All Steel 75-Ton Capacity Ore Hopper Car. 


All Steel 30-Cu. Yd. Capacity Air Operated Dump Car. 


EVIEW January: 39-1924 


223 


All Steel 30 cu. yd. Capacity Air Operated Extension Sides Dump Car. 


RIE BRE, KERGTRSEP ES 


ATREMONTAGULE: RATIWAY ©. 


50-Ton Capacity Steel Frame Logging Car. 


OT 2 


Siok 


Dumped Position of All Steel Dump Car. 
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Representative Examples of Passenger Train Cars 


“Built in 1923 


Passenger and Baggage, Baggage and Mail Cars. , 
RAILROAD Length Over Type of Weight BUILDER 
End Sills (Cane Pounds 
Chesapeake & Ohio 72 ft. 103% in. Baggage-Express 131,600. Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio 70 ft. 9 in. Baggage 133,110 American Car & Fdry. Co. 
Maine Central 63 ft. 354 in.* Combination Baggage 114600 Osgood Bradley Car Co 
S and Mail t is ‘ of 
Chesapeake & Ohio 74 ft. 11% in. Combination Passen- T3350 Pressed Steak Cars Ce 
ger and Baggage : 
Central Railroad of "New 63 ft. 0 in. Combination Passen- 115,340 American Car & Fdry. Co. 
Jersey ger and Baggage : 


*Length over buffer beams. 


All Steel Baggage Car. 


All Steel Baggage Car. 


All Steel Combination Baggage and Mail Car, 
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Combination Passenger and Baggage Car. 


Combination Passenger and Baggage Car. 


Passenger Coaches. 


RAILROAD Type otf Length Over Weight BUILDER “ie 
Car End Sills Pounds 

Chesapeake & Ohio Passenger Coach 69 ft. 4 in:-* 144,300 Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Pennsylvania Passenger Coach ALS SRS ARG eae 125,750 Pressed Steel Car Co. 
New York Central Passenger Coach TG AS ORAL aes 133,000 Standard Steel Car Co. 
Central Railroad of New Bes 4 
_ Jersey Passenger Coach 71 ft. 11% in.** 121,600 Standard Steel- Car’ Co: 4 
Rock Island Passenger Coach B02 ity 7) in, ** 91,600 Standard Steel Car Co. eS 
Long Island Passenger Coach 53 ft. 934 in. 78,140 American Car & Fdry. Co. 


Express Refrigerator Cars. 


Pacific Fruit Express Express Refrigerator 50 ft: 0 in. General American Car Corp. 
Pacific Fruit Express Express Refrigerator 50 ft. 0 in. 83,000 American Car’ & Fdry. Co. 


* Length inside. 
** Length over buffer beams. 


Steel Passenger Coach. * 


Steel Passenger Coach. 


Steel Passenger Coach, 


Steel Passenger Coach. 


Steel Passenger Coach 


for Suburban Service. 
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Steel Passenger Coach, 


_ PASSENGER REFRIGERAT yi) 


Steel Underframe Express Refrigerator Car. 


AMERICAN RAILW 
| 4 EXPRESS” 


Steel Underframe Express Refrigerator Car. 


Latest Pullman Sleeping Car 


_ Equipment 


At the Right: Permanent Headboard Pullman Sleeper. At Right of 
Aisle, Daytime Appearance; at Left of Aisle, Sliding Section of Board 
in Place making Division between Sections. 

At the Right Below: The new Upper Berth Shelf. (Replacing Ham- 


mock) and New Safety Ladder. 


At the Left Below: Door Ventilator in New President T 


Compartment Car. 


—Photos by the Pullman Company. 
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Locomotives Delivered and on 
Order, 1923 


1923 Onorder Put inservice 
JanoltosOct ties ence 1,242 2,963 
Monthsof OcE esate ae ae 942 408 
Monthiiol? Novae eneeieeaee 739° 333 
Total jana). toy Wecwl sa wee na Re | 3,704 


New Locomotives ptit-in Service in 1923 
( American Railway Association ) 


Number of Locomotives de 
200 250 300 350 400 450 


Total: Jan.! to bec.|,1923- 3,704. Locomotives 


Locomotives Built for Foreign Countries 
During the Year 1923 


Chile was the heaviest buyer of steam locomotives from 
the United States during the year 1923, having purchased 
a total of 26, while Cuba was next in line with 19. China, 
Japan, Peru, Cyprus and Jamaica each got on the list of 
foreign customers with purchases of one locomotive each. 
The complete list of exports for the year follows: 


Ar@entine. 2.0... og eee ee) oie Runnels 6) ela eaten 2 
Brazil ois cc eg ek ceo oo b/s d cuales Pcie ENSUE o) loch ett onan aaet a 13 
Cites neh cc i wesc bo Sas RRR os 26 
China (ire. ised. 0... 2. eee Scere ale eee 1 
(Gy oe ine a re di bode dude ane - 19 
CYpruts oo... au sue 9 egy + 6 eee eer ade 1 
Jamaica 0... oe 2s). cette aes es 1 
Japan 75 1a ke ee ao ae ere eee ol oer aes 1 
Manchuria 2. 6 )3c). hoc slog eee ee cee ees 
WMEEXICO: os sas, sucie: go bve o,f wa tol al ellees tei MURR lecie re erotic ee zy 
1274) ere 1 
Porto. Rico: 2125 5 fo.) eae SS eo GAs 6s 4 
Portuguese East. Africa oo. seeeen tee ce 9c cbs | eemeeet eee 2 
Santo’ Domingo. .........'0 2 a5 ce site eens Oe ne 2 
Menez tela ss/s.5 <.6:.s9. 0's eee ee oss Ree Oe eee Z. 


Percent of Locomotives Awaiting Heavy Repairs 
As of the first of each month 
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2-8-2 Type Locomotive, Weighing 254,500 Lb. with Tender, Built for the Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. by American. 


8ix Coupled Double-Ender Tank Locomotive, Built for Central R. R. of New Jersey for Baldwin. 


Three-Truck Shay Geared, Built for Oestes De Minas Ry. (Brazil) by Lima. 
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Mikado Type Locomotives Ordered by Class I and 
Railroads in 1923 


Cylinders Wt. of 


Railroad Builder No. Dia—Stroke Loco. 
Chicago sé Basterne lilinorsaeams eee eee American 10 28 -30 315,000 
GosRits 8 RY oer ere ir oe) Semen ce American 30 28 -30 332,000 
G7 Re RvOPsNe nee eo eeriee ae American 10 Tip RYE 343,000 
Indiana Harbor Belt Line (N. Y. C.)...... American 10 25 -32 306,000 
Hlcin Jolvetesaetaster mae mee penetrate American 10 28 -30 320,000 
Pittsburgh G:slakel Prien. see eee eee American 10 28 -30 341,000 
Louisville:& Nashville ene nee American 20 26 -30 295,000 
LouisvillesdNashvallie eee etree American 10 27 = —-32 320,000 
SoutherntR ya Systeme ese ae eee American 40 27 =-32 320,000 
Southern Ry eovstenh eee meee eee ee American 10 26 -30 288,000 
MissisSippiaGentralteet a eee eee ee American 2 23 -28 240,000 
Seaboard SAinMicine san eee ee eee American 28; 26 -30 300,000 
Canadian, Baciicyes ai a eee eee eee American 20 2534-32 320,000 
Wabash aaron ct cate ieee ee ee ee American 30 25 -30 292,000 
Denver & Rio Grande Western............ American 10 1Si=22 138,000 
Lelight Valley erence eae oes eee American 40 2/ee 325,000 
MiISSOUnT AGI CuI. Vie a teen rennet ane American 40 27 M32 325,000 
Tennessee: Central “seca. cee of ete American 4 25 -30 275,000 
Canadians Nationale pes eee are ae American 10 26 -30 300,000 
WVireintana(282=282-282))) eee ee American 12 (36 Units) 
Mississippi @entral 2 cecpa. mee oe eee American. 2 20 -28 178,000 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western......... American 10 28 -32 357,000 
Centralvot Georgians. oe eee eee Lima 10 26 -30 
NG Ye Cees St iE eae Saco n ts eee eens Lima 30 28 -30 
Mobile&: Ohio... ene ee Lima 10 

3 Indiana Harbor Belt Line (N. Y. C.)...... Lima 10 Pay Vaay4 
Elounsoliets seebastenn saan eee Lima 5 28 -30 
AtlantarSc WieStLeOintaeseee ee eee ‘Lima 3 
LhinoeitssCentraliae 9. 0s sete eee Baldwin 35 27-30 298,500 
Midland: Valleyiee.3.. eee eee eer Baldwin 3 26 -30 292,080 
AtlanticuGoasteWwine.. 7. ce ae ent Baldwin 7 27-30 295,030 
Wollisianare Arkansas) eee eee eee Baldwin 2 24 -28 259,000 
Atchison) Topeka & SantayPeus ee cee e Baldwin 30 27am 3 327,300 


PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF 
REPRESENTATIVE MIKADO TYPE LOCOMOTIVES 


A.T. & S.F. Illinois Canadian Indiana 
Erie R.R. R.R. Central National Harbor 
Built by Built by R.R. Rys Belt Line 
Baldwin Baldwin Built by Built by Built by 
Lima Montreal Amerrcan 
Maximum tractive effort, pounds............. 60,930 63,000 51,600 54,600 65,000 
€ylindérs, diameter, inthesi.4;. eee ee 28 27 27 27 25 
Gylinderseistrokesanches. vores 32 32 30 30 32 
Diameter of divers, inches 7.55 eee 63 63 63 63 63 257 
Weight on drivers, pounds.................-- 256,860 249,470 231,800 227,600 231,500 
Weight on front truck, pounds............... 29,620 24,770 24,700 29,500 24,000 
Weight on trailing truck, pounds............ 57,000 54,080 44,000 57,700 49,000 
Weight of locomotive, pounds................ 343,480 328,320 300,500 314,800 304,500 
Weight. of locomotive and tender; pounds..... 516,500 568,500 472,500 499,900 493,900 
Coal or oil capacity of tender, tons or gallons.. 16 4,000 15 12 16 
Water capacity of tender, gallons............. 9,000 12,000 9,000 8,300 10,000 
Wheel base, driving, feet-inches.............. 16-6 16-6 16-6 16-6 16-6 
Wheel base, locomotive and tender, inches.... 67-734 72-85% 65-11 68-10 70-314 
Boiler présstire, 1b” per sqoine se, see eee 180 200 175 185 ex 
| Boiler diameter anches/;aee eee eee eee 84 82 82 767/16 
| Firebox, length and width, inches by inches... 120-84 114-8414 1205-84 ae ae 108'4- 7314 
Tubes, number and diameter, inches.......... 193-214 252-2%4 256-2 240-2 257-2 
| Flues, number and diameter, inches........... 43-544 43-54 36-53% 40-534 36-53% 
Length of tubes and flues. feet-inches........ 20 20-9 20-6 18 20-6 
1 Superheatine surface, squat... seen ee cee 1,068 1,110 1,099 885--- oe + OOD. 5 <n ee 
H Pirebox) heating (surface; Squat teenie *329 242 *309 268 204 
} Heating surface, total sq. ft. exclusive of ; 
| supetheater. “st: Pavia: Ae ee ee ee 3,826 4,623 4,092 _ 3,551 4,011 
i Grate) aréa; -S@LTt. ce sed. 6 ae hee ee 70 66.8 70 63.26 56.5 
t Tractive effort, pounds, without booster...... 54,000 
Tractive effort, pounds, with booster.......... 65,000 


*Includes syphons. 
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Pacific Type Locomotives Ordered by Class I 
Railroads in 1923 


Cylinders Wt. of 


Railroad Builder No. Dia—Stroke Loco. 
Louisville é2 Hendersonteu.nsee a eee American 5 22 -26 210,000 
CanadiansPacificmyy cee ee American 16 25 -30 310,000 
IN to GriS tila epee Sree eee hee Ort se American 6 2214-26 250,000 
Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh............ American 5 2244-28 244,000 
Toursvalleycéen Nashwalliemspcs ese eeeenne ., American 6 25 -28 278,000 
Southerneky, System... seein eee American 16 27 ~-28 288,000 
Bostom cz, Maine, .1: cornice eee American 10 24 -28 251,000 
Missourimeaciticiten pe. meee acre eee American 10 27 -28 295,000 
ehighuValleyive ae cee Be nd Wir bes «eater uly . American 10 25 -28 286,000 
Gentralvot Georgia: . ate oe eee American 5 27 -28 320,000 
Canadians Nationalic tic cease ee ee . American 5 25 -28 280,000 
‘Loronto, Hamilton: & Buftalos eee Sa Mies American Z, 24 -28 270,000 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western......... American 10 25 -28 297,000 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western......... American 5 28 -30 370,000 
Mobiles & hOhioti cheats tee eee Baldwin 3 25 -28 274,640 
Southern, Pacithet ois... sauce oe ee Baldwin 6 25 -30 300 000 
Atlantic Goast Lines .«.sceeon on eee Baldwin 25 25 =28 278,500 
Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac...... Baldwin 2 20  -28 287,000 
Southern) Pacific: a...) ace ee eee Baldwin 8 25) 5-30 305.350 
Alabamare: Vicksburg ses ee eee Baldwin 3 25une2s 278,000 


PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF 
REPRESENTATIVE PACIFIC TYPE LOCOMOTIVES 


Canadian Northern Chicago & Central 


Pacific Pacific Hastern Il. Southern R.R. of 
R.R. Pacific B.R. Pacific Co. New Jersey 
ye eran Built by Built by Built by Built by Built by 
Montreal American Lima Baldwin Baldwin 
Maximum tractive effort, pounds............. 42,500 41,900 43,900 43,660 42,768 
Cylinders, diameter, inches) .9- 7. eee 25 26 27 25 26 
Cylinders stroke; Jinches. 1) eee 30 28 28 30 28 
Diameter sotudrivers,sinches 2.07) eee 75 73 79 73Y2 79 
Weight oni drivers;-pounds. 246s eee 179,300 197,000 189,900 180,720 195,200 
Weight on front truck, pounds................ 61,300 60,500 61,000 60,440: 50,860 
Weight on trailing truck, pounds............. 59,900 64,500 56,000 57,300 61,560 
Weight of locomotive, pounds................ 300,500 322,000 306,000 298,460 307,620 
Weight of locomotive and fender, pounds.... 488,900 520,500 542,000 518,000 483,500 
Coal or oil capacity of tender, tons or gallons. 12 14 14 4,000 12 
Waterscapacity, of tender, callonse. 601. eee 8.000 10,000 12,000 12,000 9,000 
Wheel base, driving, feet-inches.............. 13-2 13-2 14 13 13-10 
Wheel base, locomotive and tender, inches.... 67-1 71-6% 72-1034 76-9 72 
Boiler pressure, Ib: per sq. ine..i....2s¢-050e8 200 190 200 200 _ 210 
Boiler diameter, inchese. 42} eee eee ee 78% 80 81% 78 78 
Hirebox, lengthiand, widths scien ener 111%-8436 120%-841%4 120%-8414 1201-84 12614-1084 
Tubes, number and diameter, inches.......... 205-214 190-2% 207-2%4 193-21%4 252-2 
Flues, number and diameter, inches........... 38-514 42-54 43-51% 40-514 36-53% 
Length of tubes and flues, feet-inches......... 18-6 18 22 18 19 
Superheating suriace, Sq tt. sate oe eee 803 928 1141 865 812 
Firebox: heating) surface; $q. ff.4... 24.) sae 258 300 232 tb 236 
Heating surface, total sq. ft., exclusive of 
superheater ye). i.e ee ee 3530 3419 4289 3352 3803 
Grateiareay (sqacfts 2a pcek eee ee 65 70.3 70.8 70.5 94.8 
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Steam Locomotives Awaiting Repairs - 1923 
(American Railway Association ) 


September | October | November | | December | 
Gail Locos. Peter 


Mountain Type Locomotives Ordered by Class I 
Railroads in 1923 


Cylinders Wt. of 
Railroad Builder No. Dia—Stroke Loco. 


WlinoisyGentraln.. o> ako ee American 15 28 -28 357,000 
Centraltot Georgia... © oem eee American 5 27 ~-28 318,000 
Denver & Rio Grande Western............ American 10 28 -30 377,000 
CER A Se Pe ae ee eee American 10 28 -30 374,000 
NY vOntarioleé: Western: oa. pee ee American 6 Lies 317,000 
Southern: Pacific... se oe ee American 28 28 -30 351,000 
Nee ry ING EL Ret eg 08 Alters cee ee American 10 27 ~-30 329,000 
Bloridazbast%Coast.\ « tee ae eee American 15 25s 285,000 
Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac......American 2 28 -30 360,000 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western......... American 5 28 -30 370,000 
Gréat:. Northern: 25... soos ete Baldwin 28 29 -28 357,000 


PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF 
REPRESENTATIVE MOUNTAIN TYPE LOCOMOTIVES 


Norfolk & Great Chicago, Chesapeake’3 Mlinois 


Western Northern Burlington & Ohio {= Central 
Ry. By. & Quincy R.R. Hee, -R. 
Built by Built by RR. Built by ‘= Built by 
Baldwin Baldwin ge ded American : American 
Maximum tractive effort, pounds............. 58,000 54,830 52,750 58,000 51,100 
Cylinders, diameter;/inche$:4). 3. 5) eon 28 29 27 28 28 
Cylinders,. stroke,-inches.. 4.7 ace ae 30 28 30 30 28 
Diameter of drivers, inches¥.*....2..7..98e eee 69 73 74 69 73 
Weight on drivers, poéunds.0 0.) ep eee 244,560 238,000 245,000 243,500 243,500 
Weight on front truck,pounds...<.°....9.722-5: 53,680 59,500 60,000 52,000 56,000 
Weight on trailing truck, pounds............. 59,060 59,500 59,000 57,500 63,000 
Weight of locomotive, pounds................ 357,300 357,000 364,000 353,000 362,500 
Weight of locomotive and tender, pounds.... 624,500 592,000 571,800 546,600 566,500 
Coal or oil capacity of tender, tons or gallons. 20 5,000: 20.8 14 18 
Water. capacity of tender, gallons. .s.s0ne0es 15,000 12,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Wheel base, driving, feet-inches..........-... 18-3 19 19-3 18-3 19-6 
Wheel base, locomotive and tender, inches.... 83-834 83-04 79-5 75-814 77-8 
Boiler pressure, lb: perzsd,in's.0¢. cance 200 200 210 200 200 
Boiler diameter) inchest’.,..- soso eee 86 84 78 84% 82 
Firebox, length and width... ..sc eee 1144%-961%4 132-96 1167%-96 114%-961%4 1205%-90 
Tubes, number and diameter, inches.......... 231-2% 232-2% 198-214 247-2%4 220-2% 
Flues, number and diameter, inches........... 45-514 50-514 45-51 45-54 45-514 
Length of tubes and flues, feet-inches.......-. 20-6 ae 22 20-6. 22 
Superhéating surface; sq. ft) 10...4.8 oes 1078 1368 1100 1136 1227 
Firebox heating»surfacesq=tt. ads one eee 220 265 347 335 336 
Heating surface, total sq. ft., exclusive of 
superheaférss. 43.056 isn ob eee 4470 4971 4357 4662 4637 
Grdte<aréa; Sqft! <25 5s sabi ae ee 76.3 88 77.91 76.3 75.4 
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Locomotives Put in Service and Retired, Class I Railways 


(From Interstate Commerce Commission Reports.) 


Fiscal = Retired Put in Service —Locomotives Owned— 
Year ~ Total Total Electrics Steam Total 
LOVE) oo. Pease 2,3 Nese eee 1468 Fi 3694 Premera ise es se eat 58,071 
1912 (ice Pee IS ae ee ee ee ee 1858 2861 PM aN beh hoo 59,010 
1913 * (oad. en, ae SN eden eet aa iat estore 2338 4381 iy 14a 61,172 
CoH a? i ee ear nd eee Bes & te 1862 3245 shee 2k Pieces anna ae 62,533 
yo Roan prt coor oe Nera oS Pach ee we ide eas 1507 1114 243 61,883 62,126 
1916.°.0 ec eu ane ore 2576 1475 267 60,790 61,057 
Calendar 

16 ei 2217 | 1986 319 61,013 61,332 
TOI GR eek koran Bia here oe oe ay ot aketivere Zz : yo 
TUF Sar cee. Hea eee ec ee Sel 425 2148 342 61,548 61,890 
19.18 Mier, cok. ee eee ee 977 2803 343 63,546 63,889 
(Ko) Ko ire: pn. ee OAS a 999° 2062 350 64,633 64,983 
LO QOS ie oo ARR. oe RR 5: Oe ee 1254 1017 364 64,382 64,746 
2 OD A a ese Sree ANS Ns 1130 1330 364 64,585 64,949 
O22 WR acs sc stir ee Nee : 1663 1226 373 64,139 64,512 


NOTE—Number “put in service” and “retired” will not balance to total owned, due to slight change in classification of 
Class I railways. 


546 2-10-2 and 2-10-0 Locomotives Ordered by Class I 
Railroads in 1923 | 


' Cylinders Wt. of 


Railroad Builder No. Dia—Stroke Loco. 
Pennsylvaniay seiocsee tee ee eee Baldwin 375 3074-30 386,100 
Greati Northern 40. 936. eee Baldwin 30 Slee 32 422,340 
Baltimoresé: Ohiows..ce aes Baldwin 50 30 -32 436,510 
Southern: Paciticu. = eer eee a ee Baldwin 51 2914-32 397,900 
GuliMobile’ & Northetrne aces eee Baldwin 5 25 -30 252,100 
Baltimore & Ohio 24 .onee eee Lima 25 2914-30 


Boston..& ‘Maines: (50. aa een ae American 10 29 -32 366,000 


PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF 
REPRESENTATIVE 2-10-2 AND 2-10-0 TYPE LOCOMOTIVES 


(Ct 
A.D. & SF. Tnion Great Tilinois Mobile & 
R.R. Pacific Northern Central Northern 
Built by R.R. Ry. R.R. R.R. 
Baldwin Built by Built by Built by Built by 
American Baldwin Tima Baldwin 
Maximum tractive effort, pounds............. 81,500 70,450 87,000 73,800 60,000 
Cylinders, diametet, “inches, 72. .(4/) ogee eee : 30 29% 31 30 25 
Cylinders;. stroke inichés<.on, ae eee eae 32 30 32 32. 30 
Diameter of /drivers, ‘inches.-. ¢5.. oe eee 63 63 63 63 57 
Weight on-drivers; pounds.) gue eee #- 311,500 295,000 342,490 296,500 225,500 
Weight on‘front:truck, pours snes 33,340 26,500 24,720 28,500 26,600 
Weight on trailing truck, pounds..:........... 52,820 57,500 55,130 56,000 ao) Shee 
Weight of locomotive, pounds. .2i..%........- 397,660 379,000 422,340 381,000 252,100 
Weight of locomotive and tender, pounds.... 685,500 609,500 708,500 590,000 434,500 
Coal or oil capacity of tender, tons or gallons. 5,000 20 5,000 16 18 
Water capacity of tender, gallons............. 15,000 12,000 15,000 12,000 8,500 
Wheel base, driving, feet-inches.............. 2 22-6 22 22-4 20 
Wheel base, locomotive and tender, inches.... - 85-21% 79-6 89-95% 82-10 65-1 
Boiler pressure! b.per Sains ae eee eee 210 200 210 190 215 
Boiler: diameter, inches ac cee eee eee 88 8614 90 88 76 
Firebox,-length’ and ‘widthz4.1cese ee ae ee 132% -96 126-96 132-96 132%-961%4 108%4-86%4 
Tubes, number and diameter, inches.......... 275-214 260-2%4 270-214 271-2% 217-2 
Flues, number and diameter, inches........... 50-51% 45-51% 60-514 50-5% 36-53% 
Length of tubes and flues, feet-inches......... cA 22 21 20-6 17-6 
Superheating sttriace: sapien er eee rere 1,298 1,249 1,518 1,285 693 
. Eirebox heatineisttiace ssc. tte: arene ee 264 345 284 386 203 
Heating surface, total sq. ft., exclusive of 
superheatéer a.e4 cide cs Po thease wee ts eee en Dokl 5,147 5,611 5,160 3,091 


Gratevarea, «SC. tigen tee nn ee em ee ae 88.3 83.8 88 88.2 
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Mallet Type Locomotives Ordered by Class I 
Railroads in 1923 


Cylinders Wt. of 


Railroad Builder No. Dia—Stroke Loco. 
Virginian aie s tate ote tse eee American 15 25-39 32 531,000 
Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh........... American 14 32-6 /1082 437,000 
Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh........... American 2 32-44 32 569,000 
Ghesapeaket& Ohiogmers mre roe et teres American 25 23-23~32 574,000 
Carolinas Clinchfeldic&s7Ohion= eee American 12 25-39 32 531,000 
Kansas, Citys southern jee ee eee American 10 26-41 32 495,000 


Consolidation Type Locomotives Ordered by Class I 
Railroads in 1923 


Cylinders Wt. of 
Builder No. 


Railroad Dia—Stroke Loco. 
St. Louis Southwestern............. $d ae ak Baldwin 15 25 -30 245,280 
Norfolk#Southerns: 2 eee eee Baldwin 6 227228 191,000 
Philadelphias& Reading. 2 eee ene Baldwin 25 27. -32 314,950 
Gambriaveolndianaer] gaan a eee *,, American 2 26 -30 275,000 
FFoledow Lerminal nace hee eee American 22 -28 200,000 
Gambrarc: Indianavs.- tee ee ee American 2 26 -30 272,000 
Birmingham Southernmaeste eens a eee American 1 23 -28 208,000 
Canadian National (Central Vermont)..... American 16 24 -32 227,000 


PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF 
REPRESENTATIVE MALLET AND CONSOLIDATION TYPE 


January 5, 1924 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Denver & Buffalo oe ; 
Rio Grande Rochester & Northern @ Norfolk & St. Louis 
Western Pittsburgh Pacific ‘ Southern Southwestern 
R.R. R.R. BER. 5 SRR: Ry. 
Built by Built by Built by Built by Built by 
American American American Baldwin Baldwin 
Maximum tractive effort, pounds............. BEM Bs ie Me AE NE Mocs ie ta 2 anne A 40,400 49,640 
Cylinders, diameter, inches (H.P.—L.P.)...... 25-39 28-49 25-39 (i 25 
Cylinders, #stroke, inches. =) a4. see 32 32 32 28 30 
Diameter ol <drivers’ inchest pee ee eee 57 57 57 57. 61 
Weight: ontdriverspoundsmes eee 481,000 502,500 486,000 168,870 214,880 
Weightion front trucks, poundss. eee 28,500 43,000 30,000 22,140 30,400 
Weight on trailing truck, pounds............. 24,500 29,500 25,500 - \. ch ieae cera eee 
Weight of locomotive, pounds................ 534,000 575,000 541,500 191,010 245,280 
Weight of locomotive and tender, pounds.... 742,800 783,600 766,300 329,500 440,500 
Coal or oil capacity of tender, tons or gallons. 16 14 16 10 3,500 
Water capacity of tender, gallons............. 12,000 12,000 12,000 7,500 9,000 
Wheel base, driving, feet-inches.............. 15-9 15-6 15-9 16 17-6 
Wheel base, locomotive and tender, inches.... 94-6 91-43% 94-6 58-10% 63-414 
Boiler pressure, Ib per sq. in +..eer ee eee 240 200 240 200 190 
Bowler diameter inches 152 eee eee gots 981% 9518 74 80 
Hirebox, length and-widtha..c..ee te eee 170%-96% 1651%-10834 1701%%-9614 96%-70 108-70 
Tubes, number and diameter, inches.......... 274-21%4 303-21%4 270-2%4 203-2 242-2 
Flues, number and diameter, inches........... 53-54 55-51% 53-514 32-53% 32-53% 
Length of tubes and flues, feet-inches......... 24 24 24 14 15 
superheating surface, sq. ft. 114. eee 1582 1632 1582 528 591 
Firebox heating surface, sq. it. = ee 370 411 370 159 186 
Heating surface, total sq. ft., exclusive of : 
superheatér):. 2 5 2k. ee ee ee 6119 6625 6051 2288 2748 
Grate..aréa,.$q.- ft... +.) ee eee 96 99.2 96 46.7 52.5 
Tractive effort, simple, pounds... .:/.4.....4. 128,000 135,600 128,000 eee 


Tractive effort, compound, pounds............ 106,600 113,000 106,600 
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Switching Locomotives Ordered by Class I Railroads 
and Terminal Lines in 1923 
| Cylinders Wt. of 


Railroad Builder No. Dia—Stroke Loco. 
Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh......:..... American 9 2414-28 231,000 
Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville......... American 3 23 -28 195,000 
ING Voc N ERR ET ee One Pr aed ee ia nee ee American 5 25 -28 219,000 
Wabash si Ses ciate ier eee Renae American 20 25 -28 220,000 
Buffalo: Greekeee cei een hoes American 5 22) 2300 210,000 
Florida. EasteCoast nee eee American 5 20 -26 156,000 
Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac..... American 2 26 -28 270,000 
Gentrals Vermonteen sees aoe eee American 8 22 -28 200,000 
Canadian National(G. DS West). eee American 5 22 -28 200,000 
Long Island “770i 2. seer ee ere eee American 5 23 -28 208,000 
Canadian Nationalin.ce eae eee Lima 5 22 -28 
CanadiansNationalia seer ee eee eee Lima 3 22 -26 
Chicago Junction; “sien ober cee Fh tle Lima 6 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal............. Lima 5 
Boston) & cA lbany oe eye eres eee A ieee Lima 8 
Union Railroad'Co ns. ste eee Lima 10 
Takesider & Marblehead en ec eee Lima 1 
Southernteacifics.... cae eee ee eee Lima 20 
Peoriandcc) Pekin® Uniionwes teria ere Baldwin 2, 25 -28 219,660 
‘Texas AMexican rota eae ete atetetelel nt ereereniore Baldwin 1 21 -26 141,000 
Atlantic %Coasteline)nese ee Ee eee Baldwin 20 25, =28 214,710 
Minnesota’ Dransfer (i 0en an ee eee Baldwin 2 24 -28 203,640 
Belt *Ry.ot) Chicago:0 3-50 4o eee eee Baldwin 5 27 ~-30 241,600 
UWnion*Terminals.Co: 222 3. eee Baldwin 1 20 -26 151,530 
Manufacturers Junction Ry. Gomes: Baldwin 1 22 -26 158,200 


PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF 
REPRESENTATIVE SWITCHING SERVICE LOCOMOTIVES 


Boston & Atlantic : Central Canadian 
Albany Coast Line Ford Motor R.R. National 
R.R. R.R. Company of Rys. 
Bult py Built by Built by New Jersey Built by 
Lima Baldwin Lima Built by Lima 
, American 
Maximum tractive effort, pounds............. 45,700 51,200 51,200 53,400 ~° 36,200 
Cylinders, diameter, incheses.- eee eee 23% 25 25 24 22 
Cylinders)” stroke; inches:2... user eee ee - 30 28 28 30 26 
Diameter of drivers, inches... seo sce eee 57 51 51 55 56 
Weight of locomotive, pounds................ 215,000 213,710 219,000 238,500 180,000 
Weight of locomotive and tender, pounds..., 351,500 381,000 374,000 377,900 312,300 
Coal or oil capacity of tender, tons or gallons. 10 16 Lia 10 9 
Water capacity of tender, gallons............ 7,000 8,000 8,200 6,850 6,000 
Wheel base, driving, feet-inches.............. 16 5 15 15-3 11-6 
Wheel base, locomotive and tender, inches.... 53-44 53-0% 53-01% 50-07% 46-934 
Boilerpressure, Ib. per Sq..iness.e ae eee 185 175 175 200 190 
Boiler diameter; imchesso. ss son okie ee eee 675 80 80 76% 68 9/16 
Firebox,leneth and width +e. ees es 96%-75%4 102%-66%4 102%%-66%4 122-108% 967%-75% 
Tubes, number and diameter, inches.......... 177-2 224-2 230-2 208-2 178-2 
Flues, number and diameter, inches........... 28-514 36-54 36-514 34-54 28-554 
Length of tubes and flues, feet-inches......... 16 15 15 15 12-4 
Superheatine suriacessq. tia eee sae ea ey 540 659 610 617 415 
Firebox heating surface; sqvft..75 eee ee 163.5 196 190 206 168 
Heating surface, total sq. ft., exclusive of ‘ 
superheater? 2 00nd ee ee 2302 2736 QTL, 2559 1815 
Grate area’ Sq.sfttiMnwn ae Dee eee 50.3 47 47 91.7 50.62 
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Burlington’s New Shops Greatly Increase Facilities 


Recently Completed Locomotive Shops Part of a Comprehensive 
Plan to Provide for General Repairs for the Western Lines 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. has removed a 
serious handicap in its efficient operation by the construction 
of a $3,000,000 repair plant at Utah Junction, near Denver, 
Colo., designed to care for all heavy repairs on its western 
lines, as well as for those of the Colorado & Southern. This 
plant was designed by Burlington engineers with an eye to 
future needs, and the grouping of the buildings about a focal 
point and the 280 acres of land on which it has been located 
will no doubt prove adequate for years to come. The princi- 
pal buildings erected as a preliminary unit are a machine and 
erecting shop, boiler shop, blacksmith shop, power plant, 
storehouse and oil house, all of which are of the most mod- 
ern construction. An ample supply of good water comes 
from two deep wells. The machine and erecting shop is of 
the longitudinal pit type, with three pit tracks, and is pro- 
vided with two cranes of 125-ton capacity. The lighting and 
heating of the buildings are as nearly ideal as possible and 
emboy the best features known to engineering skill. A Den- 
ver contracting firm undertook the construction work and tt 
was completed in the fast time of 18 months. 


Without question the largest railroad shop building 
project completed during the year just brought to a close 
was that of the locomotive repair shops of the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. at Utah Junction, Colorado. 

This modern plant, erected at an estimated cost of 
$3,000,000, on the outskirts of Denver, represents the last 
word in efficiency and has been constructed as part of a 
comprehensive plan of the Burlington to provide repair 
facilities of large capacity, so distributed as to require 
minimum mileage in the movement of locomotives in 
need of repair to and from shops, Prior to their com- 
pletion the only adequate repair plant available to serve 
the western lines of the road in the way of general repairs 
was at Havelock, Nebraska, 500 miles from the western 
terminus at Denver and so situated geographically that 
locomotive repairs for the Colorado & Southern, a sub- 
sidiary of the Burlington, were entirely out of the 
question. 

The shop, which was only turned over to the road by 
the contractor on December 1, is intended for the repair 


An Aeroplane View of the C. B. & Q. R. R. Shops, Utah Junction, Colo., During Construction, Showing Land Available for Future Additions. 
280 Acres in all were acquired by the Burlington for the Location of their New Repair Plant. 
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General Plan of Structures, Roads, Tunnels and Drainage, C. B. & Q. R. R. Shops, Denver, Colo. 
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This Plan Detail Shows the Provision that 


Has Been Made for Future Extensions to the Various Units. 


of all locomotives of the Burlington lines in Colorado, 
Wyoming and western Nebraska, as well as those of the 
Colorado & Southern, which line extends from Ft. Worth, 
Texas, on the south to Wendover, Wyoming, on the north. 

A study of the plan details which are reproduced here- 
with will immediately disclose the careful planning of this 
project by the Burlington engineers, and it will be seen 
that the grouping of units about a focal point will permit 
enlargements radiating from the operating center. The 
equipment is complete and thoroughly modern., 

When operated to capacity the shops will require ap- 
‘proximately 1,000 men, and their operation will materially 
increase the amount of freight and passenger service that 
can be rendered to the people of the western territory 
not only by saving of time previously lost in sending loco- 
motives 500 miles away for heavy repairs, but by making 
possible the quick and orderly expansion of facilities. It 
means that the Burlington and the Colorado & Southern 
will now be in a position to keep their equipment in such 
shape at all times as to insure ample facilities to care for 
peak loads. 

The plant is located near the north line of the city of 
Denver, at Utah Junction, which is 21% miles north of the 
union station. The entire improvement, including the nec- 
essary trackage, covers a ground area of 280 acres, which 
tract was purchased by the Burlington several years ago 
especially for the purpose. 


The buildings completed as the preliminary unit include 
a machine and erecting shop, blacksmith shop, boiler shop, 
power plant, storehouse and office building, oxy-acety- 
lene generating plant, oil house and several minor struc- 
tures, including lye vats and a water supply system. 

Each of the buildings is designed in such a manner that 
future extension can readily be made without in any way 
interrupting or interfering with the operation of the plant. 
All the shops throughout have been developed with a com- 
plete system of heating, ventilating, lighting and sanitary 
facilities. For the three main shop buildings the sanitary 
arrangements are located in small side extensions to build- 
ings adjacent to the heating equipment rooms, separate 
wash, locker and toilet rooms being furnished. 

Two large, deep wells furnish an ample supply of good, 
clean water. The water is first pumped from the wells 
into a drinking water cistern, and overflows into a gen- 
eral service water cistern. From the second cistern it is 
pumped into a 500,000 gallon standpipe. This general 
service water cistern also receives water returned from 
the cooling system of the air compressors, the overflow 
from the feed water heater, and the return from the 
drinking water system in order that all of the good water 
possible is conserved. A separate system of fire lines 
around the shop buildings has been installed with a 1500- 
gallon-per-minute steam-driven fire pump located in the 
power house. Drinking water is piped in a continuous 
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View of the Machine and Erecting Shop Locking to the South. The Plant is Now Actively Employed in Locomotive Repairs. 
circuit throughout the various shops and a supply of clear, GROUPING ARRANGEMENT 
‘cold well water is available at all times without the use 


ieee As previously mentioned, the grouping of the units 


* ia" about a focal point is such as to permit of the greatest 
- The entire development, design and construction of this economy and efficiency. 

modern plant was under the direct supervision of W. T. The shop is centered at the intersection of a 100-ft. 
Krausch, engineer of buildings of the C. B. & Q. R. R., span craneway, which runs from east to west, and three 
at Chicago, while the construction of the entire work was erecting shop tracks which cross the layout in a north 
handled by the Stearns-Roger Company of Denver. The and south direction. The machine and erecting shop is 
time required to complete this work was 18 months, the centered over three tracks south of the craneway, while 
job having been started in June of 1922 and completed the boiler shép and the blacksmith shop are placed to 


December, 1923. the east and west of the tracks on the north side of the 
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Typical Cross Section and Elevation North Wall Framing, Machine and Erecting Shop, C. B. & Q. R. R. Denver Shops. 
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craneway, and all three of these buildings have been 
located in such a manner as to permit of future extensions 
in directions away from the operating center. The store- 


‘house lies to the east of the machine shop and is designed 


First Locomotive Hoisted in the Shop by the 125-Ton Crane. 


for extension in a southerly direction. Between the ma- 
chine shop and the storehouse running north and south 
is a craneway of 64-ft. span. The powerhouse and 
standpipe are located to the west of the machine shop 
and are separated by a distance of 166 ft., allowing suffi- 
cient space to prevent any interference in plans regarding 
future extensions. 

The craneway between the machine shop and the store- 
house extends for a distance of 12 ft., into an area cov- 
ered by the main east and west craneway, thus affording 
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a ready means of transfer between craneways. As an 
insurance against any possible interference in the oper- 
ation of these two intersecting craneways the crane rails 
on the two runways are spaced at a difference of 12 ft. 
in elevation and as an added facility for trucking opera- 
tions extending along the south side of the east and west 
craneway, there is a concrete roadway 16 ft. wide, with 
cross roads which connect up to the boiler shop and black- 
smith shop, as well as to the storehouse, oil house and 
the lye vat, which is situated at the extreme west end. 
Under the north and scuth craneway there is a paved area 
61 ft. 8 ir. wide by 264 ft. long which is intended as a 
storage place ior castings. The east and west craneway is 
equipped with a 50- ton traveling Whiting crane having 
two 25-ton hoists to facilitate the handling of locomotive 
boilers, while the Sout craneway is equipped with a 10- 
ton crane. 


MACHINE AND ERECTING SHOP 


The machine and erecting shop is a steel frame structure 
243 ft. wide by 509 ft. long. In the center is a 100-ft. 
erecting bay with a 70-ft. machine bay on either side. 
The erecting bay has a clear height of 50 ft. to the bot- 
tom chord of the roof trusses, while each machine bay 
has a height of 32 ft. The windows are of steel sash 
construction and glazed with ribbed glass. Roof deck 
is of 3-in. wood sheathing on timber purlins of the first 
quality Douglas fir, spanning between roof trusses spaced 
22 ft. center to center. Roof is covered with a composi- 
tion roofing and all the fiashing in connection with the 
steel and tile work is of copper. The floor is of 6-in. 
concrete slab with a rubbed float finish. The track door- 
ways are all equipped with rolling steel doors. This shop 
is of the longitudinal pit type, having three pit tracks, 
which are spaced 30 ft..center to center and extending for 
the entire length of the erecting bay, and are designed 
to accommodate about 35 locomotives at a time. Two 
Whiting cranes of 125-ton capacity, provided with 15- 
ton auxiliary hoists, serve this bay, and in addition there 
is a crane of 15-ton capacity placed on a lower runway. 

The heavy work is to be done in the east machine bay 
and is served by two 15-ton traveling cranes and 25 wall 
jib cranes, some of which are equipped with electric — 
hoists and others with high-speed triplex hoists. 

The tool room, superheater, air brake rigging, electrical, 


General View of the Erecting Shop in the New $3,000,000 Repair Plant of the C. B. & Q. R. R. at Utah Junction, Colo. 
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brass, cab departments and all light machine work are 


‘located in the west machine bay. Practically all space 


in the four central transverse bays of the light machine 
shop is occupied by the tool room. The office.of the gen- 


The Wash Room in the Model Shop is ‘Provided with Marble Wash 
Fountains. 


eral foreman is located above the tool room and is en- 
closed by glass walls in order to provide an unobstructed 
view of the shop from this central location. An indirect 
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system of heating has been installed, consisting of two 
large fan and heater units, located in small wings on 
either side of the building, which supply hot air. through 
concrete and tile ducts below the floor to sheet metal 
register heads which are located at alternate columns 
on the side walls and on the intermediate column rows. 
Lavatory and locker facilities are located in a wing next 
to the fan room near the center of the building on the 
west side. The wash rooms are provided with marble 
wash fountains of late design, as shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, and are adequate for the max- 
imum number of men to be employed in the shops. 


Oxy-acetylene, electric welding, steam, air..and water 
connections are situated at convenient points.” Machine 
tools are all operated by individual drive direct current 
motors, equipped with push button control, with the ex- 
ception of a small group drive which is located in the 
cab shop. 


The lighting feature is one that was given much con- 
sideration in the building design, and the large glass areas 
in the walls and large windows in the walls of the center 
bay above the roofs of the side bays and 15-ft. skylight 
in center bay provide the maximum of natural light. High 
candle power Mazda lamps, for use in night work, furnish 
a sufficient flood of light as to make unnecessary local 
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illumination at any point. These provide an average in- 
tensity of 0.97 watts per square ft. in the machine shop 
and 0.67 watts per sq. ft. in the erecting shop. 


BoILerR SHOP 


This building is 133 ft. wide by 311 ft. long, and is of 
similar construction to the machine and erecting shop. 
It is divided into two bays. The west bay, which will 
be used for boiler and tender repairs, is 70 ft. wide and 
33 ft. high under the roof truss. It is served by two 
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to the yard craneway and will handle the heavy material 


through the shop. Modern forges, furnaces, forging ma- 
chines and steam hammers, ranging in size from 800-lb. to 
5,500-Ib. all electrically driven by individual motors, are 
to be found here, and will unquestionably do much to 
facilitate repairs as well as to promote economy in the 
various operations. “i 


STORE AND OFFICE BUILDING 
This is a two-story and basement structure &2 ft. wide 
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Arrangement of Equipment in the Blacksmith Shop, Shops of the C. B. & Q. R. R. at Utah Junction, Colo. 


25-ton electric traveling cranes, one of which is provided 
with a one-ton hook for use in handling the lighter work. 
The east bay will house the flue and ash-pan departments 
and is 60 ft. wide and 20 ft. high. An electric welding 
machine of the latest type has been installed in this bay 
for the use of the flue department. 


~ BLACKSMITH SHor 


The blacksmith shop is also of similar construction to 
buildings previously described and is 90 ft. wide by: 200 
ft. long. Roof deck windows and ventilation arrange- 
ments are also along the same lines as those in the boiler 
and machine and erecting shops. A through track extends 


and 162 ft. long of reinforced concrete flat slab construc- 
tion with brick curtain walls. A heavy composition of 
tar and gravel cover the roof slabs. On each side of 
the building and extending to a depth of 100 ft. beyond 
the rear for a width of approximately 106 ft. is a 12-ft. 
platform at car level. Material chutes are provided for 
handling of material between the platform and the base- 
ment, and an automatic electric elevator serves three 
floors. A material track is located on the west side of this 
building and the arrangement is such that a similar track 
can be added later on the east side. Offices for the shop 
superintendent and the storekeeper are located on the 
second floor while on the first floor space has been pro- 


General View of the Boiler Shop, New Locomotive Repair Shops of the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., Utah Junction, Colo., on the Out- 
skirts of Denver. 
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Future Extension 


East Elevation 
East and West Elevations of the Main Store Building, C. B. & Q, R. R., Denver Shops. 


vided for the office of the shop surgeon, with complete high. The longitudinal aisles are 9 ft. 8 in. wide and 
equipment for first aid. A trained nurse will be in at- the cross aisles 3 ft. 8 in. wide between shelving sections. 
tendance at all times. The shelving for stores space is of There is also adequate storage space for rods and pipe 
skeleton steel in sections three feet wide and eight feet in racks of steel construction, The system of heating 
that has been adopted is the vacuum type 
of direct radiation. Transom windows 
in all the walls provide -good natural 
lighting and the artificial lighting is pro- 
vided by lights suspended from the ceil- 
ing directly over the center of the aisles. 
Oi, House 

This building is of reinforced concrete 
construction 25 ft. wide by 40 ft. long 
with a 12-ft. platform on the track side 
and a 15-ft. platform at each end. It is 
connected to the storehouse by a runway 
which is 6 ft. wide and 100 ft. long and 
is served by the same track that serves 
the storehouse. To take care of the trans- 
port of materials from this building to 
the shops, ramps have been provided to 
the track level for the accomodation of 
the power tractors. An oil pump room, 
waste storage room and a paint storage 
room occupy the first floor of this struc- 
ture, and it is also heated by the vacuum 
type of heat radiation. The live steam 
type of fire extinguishing apparatus is 
installed. 


View of Boiler Shop from the South. 


POWER PLANT 

The shop boasts of an _ unusually 
modern power plant equipped to take 
care of every emergency. The building 
is 89 ft. wide by 128 ft. long with a 
concrete chiminey 278 ft. in height and 
12 ft. in diameter on the inside. It has 
a steel frame, brick bearing walls and 
concrete floor an dfloor slabs, the roof 
slab be'ng covered with heavy composi- 
tion roofing. Doors and frames are of 
the fire-proof type. Coal bunkers are 
built of reinforced concrete and steel and 
the ash bunker is of. brick and has a steel 
plate hoppered bottom. The boiler room 
— is 78 ft. wide by 89 ft. long and is 
Blacksmith Shop from the North, with Stack of Power Plant in the Background. equipped with four horizontal water 
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sary to provide the air compressor intake with the very 
latest type of air filter on account of the character of the 
soil, which is loose and sandy. Compressors discharge 
into two large air receivers which are located just out- 
side the building, other receivers being ras at. the a 
machine and erecting shop and boiler shop. 


The electric power for the shop is purchased a as 13,200- 
volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase current and is stepped down to 
440 volts, by a steel outdoor substation at the power house 
and which is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This substation has a capacity of 1,000 kv. a., and is pro- 
tected by oxide film lightning arresters. Low-tension 
switching is done at a 13-panel switchboard, of the dead- 
front type so far as any of the 440-volt current is con- 


This Building Houses the Oxy-Acetylene Generating Plant. 


The Electric Power Sub-Station Near Power House. 


tube boilers ,of 1624 h.p. total capacity and provided ° 
with automatic stokers, superheaters and soot blowers. 
The layout is such that additional equipment can be in- 
stalled later. Boilers are arranged in pairs on opposite - 
sides of a central aisle. This room is served by a track 
hopper with a cinder pocket located directly over it, and 
located just off the west wall on the center line of. the 
aisle between the boilers. The coal and ash handling 
equipment consists of an endless pivoted conveyor with 
lower run on the center line of the aisle in the basement 
between the ash hoppers under the boilers and with the 
upper run across the tops of the cinder pocket and the 
coal bin. So it will be seen that the track hopper feeds 
directly into the main conveyor without any necessity of 
an auxiliary cross conveyor. The capacity of the con- 
veyor is approximately 50 tons per hour. It is planned 
to burn screenings whenever available, but a single roll - 
crusher has been installed, for such times as it may be 
necessary to crush the coal, and is arranged so that it 
may be by-passed when not needed. A traveling weigh 
| lorry weighs the coal as it is fed to the boilers and a motor 
operated capstan type car puller takes care of the spot- 
ting of the cars on the hopper track. 

Feed water for the boilers is handled by two outside 
packed, plunger boiler feed pumps, pumping from a 4,600 
| h. p. open feed-water heater, the water being automatically 
measured by a venturi meter piped so that the water fed 
to a boiler can be measured for testing purposes. Each 
steam flow meter is placed in plain view. An automatic’ 
f damper controls the chimney draft and speed of stoker™ 
° engines. An Underwriters’ fire pump of 1,500-gal. ca- 
7 pacity and steam driven has also been installed. 

The engine room contains the air compressors, motor- 
generator sets, and electric switchboard. A 10-ton hand 
operated crane will furnish means by which any machin- 
ery repairs needed can be quickly made. It was neces- 


View of the Power Plant and the 278-Ft. Stack. 
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cerned. This board also controls two motor-generator 
sets which furnish direct current for the traveling cranes 
and the adjustable speed motors throughout the shops. 
An underground tile duct system distributes electricity to 
the shops, and lighting current is transformed at the dif- 
ferent shops to 110 volts. A pump room, toilet room 
and shower bath for powerhouse employees occupy the 
basement of the engine room. 
OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 

High pressure steam service piping is provided in the 
machine and erecting shop, boiler shop and blacksmith 
shop. This line, as well as the compressed-air line and 
the low pressure steam line are carried on the craneway 
structure from the powerhouse to the machine and erect- 
ing shop, also between the blacksmith shop and the boiler 
shop. These pipe lines are carried from the machine and 
erecting shop to the blacksmith shop under the 100-ft. 
yard crane runway through a concrete tunnel 5 ft. wide 
by 6 ft. 6 in. high. 

Vuel-oil supply for the many furnaces throughout the 
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plant is supplied from a station which consists of two 
12,000-gal. steel storage tanks and a pump house located 
about 200 ft. north of the boiler shop, adjacent to the 
tracks entering the building. Located near the same 
point is another tank of 12,000-gal. capacity which will 
be used for the storage of locomotive fuel oil. The pump 
house at this point will handle the oil from the tank cars 
and locomotive tenders and will supply the locomotive 
tenders with fuel oil. The fuel oil required in the plant 
will be pumped to the various shops through a system 
of pipes which will parallel the steam heating pipes. 
Electric light and power are furnished to all of the 
buildings, the feeders to the various buildings being lead 
cables in underground tile conduit and the inside wiring 
being mm conduit throughout, with the exception of the 
longitudinal overhead feeders, which are run open on the 
roof trusses in the machine shop and the boiler shop. 
Direct current for electricity for welding is furnished by 
the use of single-unit. portable welding outfits in the ma- 
chine and erecting shop and the boiler shop. : 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


_WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan. 2-—With the resumption of 
sess:ons of both houses of congress, the program of 
the senate leaders apparently is to make no further 
effort to select.a chairman of the interstate commerce 
committee of the senate for the present, letting the 
deadlock remain. How long such a plan will work, 
and what the final result will be is uncertain, and any- 
one’s guess is as good as another. Those in a position 
to know do not regard the situation as serious, as 
more and more the conviction grows that no legisla- 
tion can be expected at this session save the appropria- 
tion measures and possibly a tax reduction. 

Reports filed today with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by 192 Class I railroads, representing a 
total mileage of 230,875 miles, showed that those rail- 
roads in November earned an annual rate of return of 
4.68 per cent on their tentative valuation as fixed by 
the commission for rate making purposes, including 
additions and betterments. 

In dollars this rate represents a net operating in- 
come of $84,516,800. In the eastern district the rate 
earned was 4.19 per cent, in the southern district 4.95 
per cent, and in the western district 5.05 per cent. 
These tabulations were compiled by the bureau of 
railway economics from the reports filed with the com- 
mission by the carriers. 

The same roads in November, 1922, earned a net 
operating income of $81,691,900, which was at the an- 
nual rate of return of 4.62 per cent. In October this 
year the net operating income was $102,933,691 or 
4.02 per cent. 

The net operating income is what is left of the 
revenues after the payment of operating expenses, 
taxes and equipment rentals, but before interest fe 
other fixed charges are paid. 

Twenty-four Class I railroads in November oper- 
ated at a loss, according to the reports, of which 19 
were in the eastern district, none in the southern dis- 
trict and 5 in the western district. In October, 17 had 
operating deficits. 

Operating revenues of the Class I carriers in No- 
vember amounted to $524,264,000, an increase of 


$7,566,000 or 1.5 per cent over the same month in 
1922, while their operating expenses amounted. to 
$401,360,500, or practically identical with those for 
November, 1922. 


For the first 11 months this year, Class I failsoads 
had a net operating income representing an annual 
rate of return of 5.15 per cent on their tentative valua- 
tion, amounting in dollars to $906,061,900, compared 
with $696,312,350 or 4.04 per cent for the same period 
in 1922. 


The rate of return for the Class I carriers in the 
eastern district was 5.49 per cent or $445,323,000, for 
the first 11 months this year; the southern district 5.97 
per cent or $118,285,200, and the western district 4.56 
per cent, or $342, 453, 500. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission bes not 
make tabulations as to tentative valuation of the car- 
riers according to the various sub-districts, but com- 
pilations by the bureau of railway economics show the 
annual rate of return for the carriers for the first 11 
months in 1923, based on their property investment, 
to have been 4.51 per cent. 

Earnings by sub-districts for the first 11 months in 
1923, with the percentage of return based on property 
investment in each district, follows: 


New. Eneclanc districts: seas nose $ 19,002,450 2.18 per cent 
Great Lakessdistrict... ae ees 180,170,560 5.44 per cent 
Ohio Indiana Allegheny district.. 202,318,500 4.94 per cent 
Pocahontas: district® sece) t,o. ee 43,831,500 5.72 per cent 
Southern districhs. issue. hose 118,285,270 5.05 per cent 
Northwestern district ............ 102,336,976 3.40 per cent 
Central Western district...¢....... 172,496 000 4.53 per cent 
Sotithavesterm: disthicl sa. she oe. 67,620,500 3.58 per cent 


Class I railroads in the eastern district, according to 
complete reports, had a net operating income in 
November of $31,017,200, which was at the annual rate - 
of return of 4.19 per cent on their tentative valuation 
as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
rate making purposes. This compares with a net 
operating income in November, 1922, of $32,999,700 or 
4.56 per cent. Freight traffic in the eastern district, 
according to incomplete reports, was approximately 
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4 per cent less in November than during the same 
month of the preceding year. Operating revenues of 
the eastern carriers totaled $254,668,900 in November, 
a decrease of 1.5 per cent under the same month the 
vear before, while operating expenses amounted to 
$207,500,400, a decrease of nearly one per cent under 
November, 1922. 
Complete reports showed that the carriers in the 
southern district had in November a net operating in- 
come of $10,442,250, which was at the annual rate 
of return of 4.95 per cent. Freight traffic on the south- 


-ern roads showed a decrease of nearly one per cent in 


November, compared with thé same month the year 
before. The net operating income of the southern 
carriers in November, 1922, was $10,164,600 or 4.92 
per cent. Operating revenues of the southern roads in 
November, 1923, totaled $68,006,600, an increase of 
4.5 per cent over those of the same month the year 
before, while operating expenses totaled $53,097,500, 
an increase of also 4.5 per cent over November, 1922. 

Carriers in the western district, acording to com- 
plete reports except for the St. Louis-San Francisco 
railroad and the Nevada Northern railroad, had a net 
operating income in November of $43,057,400, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 5.05 per cent, com- 
pared with $38,527,500, or 4.61 per cent, in Novem- 
ber of the preceding vear. Freight traffic in the west- 
ern district in November showed an increase of nearly 
3 per cent over the same month in 1922. Operating 
revenues for the roads totaled $201,588,700, an increase 
of about 4.5 per cent over November, 1922, while their 


operating expenses amounted to $140,762,600, prac- 


tically the same as those for the same month the year 
before. 
The following is authorized by the car service divi- 


sion of the American Railway Association: 


Loading of revenue freight for the week which 
ended on December 22 totaled 877,257 cars, compared 
with the same week in 1922, this was an tncrease of 
50,945, and an increase of 210,652 cars compared with 
the same week in 1921. It also was an increase of 
228,851 cars over the same week in 1920. 

Due to the usual seasonal decline in the demand for 
transportation, the total for the week of December 15 
was a decrease of 22,265 cars under the preceding 
week in 1923. 

Decreases in the loading of all commodities under 
the week before were reported, except for coal and 
coke, which showed small increases. 

Loading of grain and grain products for the week 
amounted to 47,482 cars. This was a decrease of 
3,259 cars under the week before. and a decrease of 
3,262 cars under the same week in 1922. Compared 
with the same week in 1921, however, it was an 1n- 
crease of 10,369 cars. 

Livestock loading for the week totaled 34,984 cars. 
While this was a decrease of 5,837 cars under the pre- 
ceding week, it was an increase .of 4,447 cars over the 
corresponding week the year before, and an increase 
of 11,891 cars over two years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 183,377 cars. This was not 
only an increase of 7,239 cars over the previous week, 
but was an increase of 4809 cars over the same week 
in 1922, and an increase of 47,288 cars over the same 
week in 1921. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 234,258 cars, 5,575 cars below the week 
before, but 17.699 cars above the same week the vear 
before. Compared with the same week in 1921, it 
was an increase of 23,097 cars. 

Loading of miscellaneous freight for the week of 


December 22 amounted to 288,015 cars, 14,582 cars 
below the preceding week. Compared with the same 
week the year before this was an increase of 18,853 
cars, and with the same week in 1921 an increase of 
86,736 cars. 

Loading of forest products totaled 66,997 cars, or 
only 20 cars below the week before. Forest products 
loading was an increase of 8,581 cars over the corre- 
sponding week in 1922, and an increase of 21,920 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1921. 

Coke loading totaled 11,395 cars, or 84 cars above 
the week before, but 1801 cars less than one year ago. 
Compared with the same week in 1921, it was an in- 
crease of 4,195 cars. 


Ore loading amounted to 10,749 cars, 315 cars below 


the week before, but 1,619 cars above the year before, 
and 5,156 cars above two years ago. 

Compared by districts, an increase over the week 
before was reported in only the southwestern dis- 
trict, while the eastern Allegheny, Pocahontas, south- 
ern, northwestern and central western reported de- 
creases. All districts, however, reported increases 
over not only the corresponding week in 1922, but also 
over the corresponding week in 1921. 

Loading of revenue freight this year compared with 
the two previous years follows: : 


1923 1922 1921 


AL Weeks Oli) alllaty. 4. 9 thee 3,380,296 2,785,119 2,923,759 
A weeks of Hebrilary. ..c.c ssa 3,363,965 3,027,886 2.739,234 
RWeeks Of wNlarchec wes was tee 4,583,162 4,088,132 3,452,941 
Aeweels ofA priliesntehc aon eee 3,763,963 2,863,415 2,822,713 
Arweeks Oly Maver: onie vege cee 3,941,386 3,102,124 3,039,234 
Bo weeks of Jie: s.c2: ss see 4,977,053 4,153,590 3.808.040 
Aoyecks of July cn ee 3,944,386 3.252107 2,998,785 
Se weeks. Of A MeUSt ss Suns eae ee 5,204,532 4,335327 4,069,765 
4 weeks of September............ ' 4,147,148 3,699,397 3,280,578 
Aweeks: of October. G.de02.) 224m 4,310,994 3,913,046 3,726,405 
5 weeks of November............ 4,889,101 4,668,665 3,799,030 
Week ended December 8......... 931,774 909,174 741,341 
Week ended December 15........ 899,522 879,052 726,074 
Week ended December 22........ 877,257 826,112 666,605 


Total for the year to Cate...... 49,199,539 42,503,337 37,794,602 
Ro BevA; 


Bureau of Standards Investigates Effect 
of Titanium and Silicon on Rail Steel 


_ The bureau of standards at Washington has been mak- 
ing some tests and investigations of some of the prop- 
erties of steel rails in which the steel has been deoxidized 
by the addition of silicon and titanium. It was found 
that the titanium gave a more homogeneous product with 
less segregation than the silicon. The etchings showed 
practically no streaks of impurities. It was further 
demonstrated that greater toughness and more uniform 
physical properties resulted in the top of ingot; although 
the silicon apparently was as effective for the lower por- 
tion of the ingot. 3 

These investigations form a continuation of previous 
studies of the various processes of rail manufacture. The 
work was carried out in co-operation with the Titanium 
Alloy Manufacturing Co., the Illinois Steel Co., the IIli- 
nois Central R. R., and the R. W. Hunt Co. 

A full description of the tests, the methods used, the 
results attained, and the conclusions to be drawn, may 
be found in Technologic Paper No. 241, issued by the 
bureau of standards under the title “A Comparison of the 
Deoxidation Effects of Titanium and Silicon on the 
Properties of Rail Steel.” Copies may be obtained from 
the superintendent of document, government printing of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. The price is 10 cents. 
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Progress on Automatic Train Control 


Resume of What Has Been Accomplished to Date, and the 
Prospect for the Coming Year on This Important Matter 


The new year marks the beginning of the final period for 
the installation of the automatic train control under order 
13413 isswed by the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
date of June 13, 1922, and which required 49 railroads to in- 
stall this device on one full passenger engine division by 
January 1, 1925. In wiew of this fact the Railway Review 
has compiled information received from official sources 
showing what is expected to be accomplished by the date 
which marks the limit set by the commission. 


In the original order several roads are named which 
are subsidiaries of the larger systems. In most of such 
instances the subject has been studied as a system matter, 
and will be so shown in the compilation. For instance, 
the order named the New York Central R. R., the Boston 
& Albany, the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, 
the Michigan Central, and the Pittsburg & Lake Erie. 
The study of the various systems of train control and the 
incidental devices of each type has been made a joint 
investigation, and the decision which has been made will 
apply to each of the individual roads comprising the 
New York Central System. The same is true for the 
Erie, the Southern Pacific, the Pennsylvania, the Union 
Pacific, the Southern Ry., and the Chicago St. Paul 
Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 

' The order of the commission, above referred to, speci- 
fied a six months period, ending January 1, 1923, in which 
tests might be made, and a decision reached, as to the 
type of train control best suited to the needs of each of 
the individual roads. A number of the roads, among 
which were the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, and the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, al- 
ready had made test installations of train control devices 
of the ramp or direct contact type. At the same time 
induction devices of the intermittent type were in service 
on short stretches of track on both the New York Cen- 
tral and Southern Pacific. "The New York Central in- 


stallation was in the electrified zone where the 600-volt . 


propulsion current is taken from a third rail. In addi- 
tion the New York Central has made all told nine test 
installations of as many specific devices. The Michigan 


Central has had a double track installation of the imter- 
mittent induction type on the tunnel tracks under the 
Detroit river, between Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Can., 
for about 12 years. 

The roads, including those already mentioned, which 
have made test installations (make and type of device is 
given) are as follows: 


B. & O. General Railway Signal Co., intermittent induction. 
B. R. & P. General Railway Signal Co., intermittent induction. 
C. & A. National Safety Appliance Co., (Bostwick) intermittent 

induction. 

C. & E. I., Miller Train Control Corp., direct contact (ramp). 

C. & N. W., General Railway Signal Co., intermittent induction 
with speed control. 

C. & O., American Train Control Corp., direct contact. 

Cc. B, & Q., Federal Signal Co., continuous induction. 

Cc. R. I. & P., The Regan Safety Devices Co., cirect contact 

(ramp). 

c. Cc. C. & St. L., Indiana Equipment Corp., direct contact 

(ramp). 

D. & H., Federal Signal Co., continuous induction. 
Erie: 
The International Signal Co., (Webb) direct contact. 
Train Control Corporation of America, (Clifford) continu- 
ous induction. 
Great Northern: 

Miller Train Control Corp., direct contact. 

National Safety Appliances Co., intermittent induction. 
Mo. P., National Safety Appliances Co., intermittent induction. 
N. Y. C., Nine installations of various types including the 

Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corp., intermittent induc- 

tion. 

N. P., General Railway Signal Co., intermittent induction. 

P. R. R., Union Switch & Signal Co., continuous induction. 

St. L.-S. F., National Safety Appliances Co., intermittent in- 
duction. 

Southern, General Railway Signal Co., intermittent induction. 

S. P., National Safety Appliances Co., intermittent induction. 

Union Pacific: 

Union Switch & Signal Co., continuous induction. 

National Safety Appliances Co., intermittent induction. 

Miller Train Control Corp., direct contact. 


Replies were not received from the Atlantic Coast Line, 
and the Boston & Maine. 

The following railroads have made no test installations : 
is heedta sacl Oeeeny OVNI aces bret ha Gis MRS 
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St L. (this road is now making a test installation), N. Y. 
N. H. & H. (now making a test installation), N. & W., 
Pere Marquette, P. & R., R. F. & P. 

Two railroads have completed the full installation re- 
quired in the order. The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
_ Ry. has installed the direct contact device of the Regan 
Safety Devices Co., on 165 miles of double track between 
Blue Island and Rock Island, and this installation has 


been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has made an installation 
of the direct contact. device of the Miller Train, Control 
Corporation on 106.2 miles of double track between Dol- 
ton Yard (Chicago) and Danville, Il. This installation 
has been in regular service for about nine years, but all 


engines have not been equipped. About 98 engines are _ 
in service on-this division, and all that remains to be done. x 


is to equip the few not now equipped. = oe AO 

Those railroads which: have reached a CA ‘and are 
now making the permanent installations follow: _. 

A. T. & S. F. ‘The Union. Switch & Signal Co.’s con- 
tinuous control type. Provision is made so trains may be 
moved in either direction on double track with complete 
automatic control protection. No wayside signals will 
be used except home and dwarf signals at interlocking 
plants. The installation is 50 per cent completed. One 
hundred and twenty-five engines are to be equipped. 

The B. & O. will install the intermittent induction de- 
vice of the General Railway Signal Co. The work of 
making this installation is temporarily held up pending 
certain improvements expected to be made in the control 
apparatus. This installation will include speed control. 
There are 128 engines to be equipped. The permanent 
installation will be made between Washington and Balti- 
more. 

The B. R. & P. will install the intermittent induction 
device of the General Railway Signal Co. if the plans 
which have been submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are approved by that body. 

The C. & O. now has 61 miles of the direct contact 
device of the American Train Control Corporation in 
service between Gordonsville and Staunton, Va. It is 
anticipated that this installation will be extended to Clif- 
ton Forge, Va. 

C. 1. & L. Contract has been let to the Sprague Safety 
Control & Signal Corp. for an installation of its inter- 
mittent induction device with speed control. The perma- 
nent installation is dependent on the satisfactory perform- 
ance of a 12-mile installation to be made immediately. 
The Sprague Co. will equip the engines and furnish the 
track magnets. All the wayside equipment will be in- 
stalled by the railroad. The full installation will cover 98 
miles of. single track. 

D. & .H. This company has decided on the use of 
the continuous control. A preliminary installation in one 


direction on double track is partly completed between | 


Colonie and Albany. ‘This is the Federal Signal Co.’s 
continuous induction type. No decision has yet been 
made as to the specific device to be used in the Paria 
nent installation. 

D. L. & W. A decision has been reached, but we have 
no data as to what device will be used.. The installation 
will cover that portion of the line between Elmira and 
Buffalo, N. Y., a distance of 146 miles. 

Lehigh Valley. A contract has been entered into with 
the General Railway Signal Co. for a continuous induc- 
tion, three position, continuous control, including speed 
control, installation. This will be placed between New- 
ark, N.. ].,-andsEaston, Pa: 
tives to be equipped. 

L. & N. Contract has been let to the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. for a continuotis induction two speed in- 


There will be 150 locomo- 
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type, with speed control. 
out Nov. 24,1923, to be returned Dec. 28, 1923. There 
* will be 814 engines ieee 


= 
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stallation between Etowah and Madisonville, Tenn., a 
distance of 17% miles. If this installation, after. trial, 
proves entirely satisfactory to the railroad, the balance 
of the line between Madisonville, Tenn., and Corbin, Ky., 
a distance of 165 miles, constituting a full passenger di- 
vision, will be similarly equipped. 

Missouri Pacific. An installation of the intermittent 
induction device of the National Safety Appliance Co., 
with speed control is about 20 per cent completed. Part 
of the installation will be in service shortly after the be- 
ginning of 1924. 

New York Central (including the four su nettles lines 
already mentioned). This company has-prepared specifi- a 
cations covering a device of the continuous induction 
Invitations to bidders were sent 


The N.Y. N, H.:& H. 1s just completing:a 10-mile 
section of double track as a preliminary to the permanent 
installation, which will be from Cedar Hill (New Ha- 
ven), Conn., to Springfield, Mass. This territory is 
equipped with three position, upper quadrant, automatic, 
permissive block signals actuated by alternating current. 
This preliminary installation will consist of the wayside 
equipment and five locomotives with Union Swith & Sig- 
nal Co.’s automatic continuous train control requiring 
locomotives after passing a caution indication to reduce 
speed to 20 miles per hour. One locomotive will be 
equipped with General Railway Signal Co.’s continuous 
control system, which will operate over the same track 
equipment as the five engines which were just mentioned. 
The continuous control has been definitely decided upon, 
but not the specific device. This will be determined only 
after the tests have been made. | 

Norfolk & Western. .This company will install the 
continuous induction device of the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. The track work and transmission line are both 
about 10 per cent completed. Signal material and mate- 
rial for the locomotive equipment are both ordered. 

P. & R.. The Union Switch & Signal Co.’s continuous 
induction device will be installed on the Atlantic City 
R. R., comprising 55.5 miles of double track. Fifty 
engines are to be equipped. The work is just starting. 

Southern. No definite decision has yet been made, but 
it is probable that the test device will be used for the per- 
manent installation. 

Southern Pacific. The National Safety Appliance Co. 
will install its intermittent induction device, with speed 
control, on this railroad. The work is 17 per cent com-- 
plete. Three engines are now equipped, 20 more are 
under way, and a total of 70 will be equipped when the 
installation is complete. 

The following roads have made no decision as to the 
device or the type to be used: 

C.ARR: of Nei A. Cae a ey ‘(CBee Os C.-M. Sse 
P.., Erie, Gt. North. I. C, KC. S., Ni VeCok Staiae Nor. 
Pac., PaR R= (Abas probable that the device now in use ‘on the 
Lewistown branch will be used for the permanent installation. 
This is the U. S. & S. Co., continuous induction) ;. Pere Mar-~ 
quette, R. F. & P. (specifications have been prepared and submit-~ 
ted-for proposals), St. L.-S. F., U. P., Western Maryland. 

From the above compilation it will be seen that 19 railroads 
have made test installations. It should be understood that many 
of those not making such tests have closely followed the tests 
made by other roads, and have reached, or are now reaching, 
decisions for themselves, based on such observations. Some of 
those which did not make test installations are now making the 
permanent installations. A few have made decisions but have not 
as yet entered into contracts. One railroad has completed its in- — 
stallation and received the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. One has only to-equip a’ few engines to make its 
installation complete. Twelve roads are now engaged i in making 
the permanent installations, and 17 have not as yet reached a de- 


cision. This ummary includes as one road those cases where the. 
order of the commission named more than one line of a system. 


. 
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Motive. 


Electric Motive Power for Heavy Railroad Service 


Built in 1923 


The year 1923 has been a notable one in the application 
of electric motive power to heavy railway service. The 
increasing pressure for imprgved economy and efficiency 
in all branches of transportation finds expression, under 
certain special conditions, in the substitution of electric 
for steam motive power; and installations of this kind 
have now been in operation a sufficient length of time that 
their value has been permanently established. The year 
1923 has witnessed the beginning of the engineering and 
construction on one of the world’s most important steam 
railroad electrifications, namely, that of the Virginian 
Railway, from Mullens, W. Va., to Roanoke, Va. Dur- 
ing the year one important foreign steam railroad electri- 
fication was completed, and extensive additions were made 
to electrifications in the United States. 


% WESTINGHOUSE EQUIPMENT 


So far as the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. is concerned, its engineering recommendations have 
always favored the use of the alternating current system 
for heavy tonnage railroad electrification. This company 
has completed during the year 55 electric locomtives. It 
has under construction equipment for 64 large motive 
power units for steam railroad electrifications by various 
railroads, of the United States. an dforeign countries. 
The greater number of these locomotives are covered by 


contracts of the Virginian Railway, Norfolk & Western, 
Dutch East Indies State railway, Norte Railway of 
Spain, the Musashino Railway of Japan, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


= 
NorFoL_k & WESTERN Ry, 


There are under construction at this time, for the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry., four two-cab engines, each cab 
weighing approximately 206 tons. Each road locomotive 
will operate as a two-cab engine and will have a total 
weight of approximately 412 tons. The speed of the loco- 
motive will be 14 and 28 miles per hour, the same as the 
engines in service at the present time. These engines are 
approximately 30 per cent larger than the present electric 
engines. 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


The study and recommendation resulting in the final 
award of the order for the complete electrification of the 
Virginian Railway from Mullens to Roanoke, including 
the locomotives, transformer station equipment and gen- 
erating station equipment, comprises one of the greatest 
engineering achievements in the field of steam railroad 
electrification. The Virginian Railway has always util- 
ized the most powerful steam motive power units obtain- 
able in hauling their heavy tonnage trains, which have 


Chilean State Railways 


Freight Locomotive, 115 Tons, 1680 H. P., Fift een Delivered by Westinghouse Company. 
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Chilean State Railways Switching Locomotive, 68% Tons, 550 H. P., Se ven Delivered by Westinghouse Company, 


exceeded the tonnage per train of any other railroad in 
the world. 


With electric motive power the tonnage per train will 
not only be increased but the speed on grades will be 
practically doubled. 


Each cab or motive power unit will weigh approxi- 
mately 200 tons and operate at 15 or 28 miles per hour. 
These units are designed to employ from one to four 
units per locomotive, which gives them*the distinction of 
being the world’s heaviest and most powerful electric 
freight locomotives. ‘The initial order was placed for 36 
motive power units. They will operate initially from 
11,000-volt, single-phase, 25-cycle, alternating-current 
trolley. 


The 88,000-volt transmission lines will supply power 
to the transformer stations which will step this voltage 
down to 11,000 volts for feeding into the trolley supply- 
ing the locomotives. ‘I'he transformer stations and loco- 
motives are arranged for changing over to operate at a 
trolley voltage of 22.000 when the draft gear is changed 
over to permit hauling larger trains. 


The energy for this electrification will be generated 
by a steam plant located at Narrows, Va. The initia! 


Chilean State Railways Passenger Locomotive, 130 Tons, 2250 H. P., 
Six Delivered by Westinghouse Company. 


Chilean State Railways Local Passenger Locomotive, 80 Tons, 1500 H. P., Eleven Delivered by Westinghouse Comeau 
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plant will have a maximum capacity of 60,000 k. w., with 
-provision for future extensions. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


An important achievement is that of the design and 
‘construction of an order for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for three locomotive equipments, one locomotive to oper- 
ate from an 11,000-volt, single-phase trolley and the other 
two to operate from a 600-volt, third-rail source of sup- 
ply. The single-phase motor is larger than any 25-cycle, 
single-phase railway motor heretofore constructed. An 
important feature in connection with the design of this 
equipment is that of the flexible gear and pinion, the larg- 
est ever built for locomotive work. This is an entirely 
new feature and the first application of its kind to be 
‘made in this country. 


CHILEAN STATE RaA‘LWAY 


“One of the real achievements in the past vear in heavy 
traction is the successful completion of the Chilean state 
‘contract by the Westinghouse company. This was the 
largest shipment of steam railroad electricfication equip- 
ment ever made to any foreign country. The installation 
of the electrical equipment for this electrification under 
difficult conditions in a foreign country 5,000 miles from 
the point of manufacture, presented problems requiring 
capable field engineering. Electric operation has been 
started with eminent success on a part of the line and will 
progress until the entire first zone between Valparaiso 
and Santiago is in electric operaton. 


Ne 


Mexican Railway 3000-Volt Direct-Current Locomotive for Operation on Heavy Grade. 


ii. | New York New Haven & Hartford R. R. Electric Locomotives for High Speed Passenger Service, 181 Tons, 2016 H. P. 


Of particular note is the feature of interchangeability 
of locomotive parts. ‘The trucks, motors and cabs were 
shipped separately, only two freight trucks and one truck 
of either other type of locomotive were assembled with 
cabs for tests. The other trucks were shipped direct from 
the plant of the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Eddy- 
stone, Pa., while the motors and cabs were shipped from 
East Pittsburgh. 

Twelve 180-ton, 11,000-volt, single-phase passenger lo- 
comotives for one railroad and 120 locomotive control 
equipments for 1,500-volt, direct-current operation in 
France, are being installed at this time. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 


The most important electrification order received by 
the General Electric Co. during the year covers switch- 
ing locomotives, substations and distribution for the 
Paulista Railway, in Brazil, supplementing equipment al- 
ready in service. This order is regarded as an endorse- 
ment of the initial equipment which has now been oper- 
ating for about two years. The new order will take care 
of the extension of the present lines for a distance of 35 
miles over similar grades, but with single-track instead 
of double-track line. The switching locomotives will 
weigh about 62 tons each and will be equipped with four 
GE-255-1500/3000-volt motors and type M_ control. 
Switching operations now being handled by the steam 
locomotives will be taken over by the electric motive 
power at Jundiahy and Campinas. 

Another convert to the 3,000-volt, direct-current sys- 


Ten Delivered by General Electric Company, 
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tem is the Moroccan railways, which have placed orders 


for the electrification of about 75 miles of road with the 
General Electric Co.’s associates in France, the C, F. T. 
H. Co. This company has in turn ordered control for 
the automatic substations from the General Electric Co. 

Shipment has been made recently of substation and 
car equipment to the Java state railways on the Island of 
Java in the Netherlands East Indies. These lines are be- 
ing electrified around the city of Batavia, using 1,500 volts 
direct current. 

Progress on other electrifications includes initial oper- 
ation of 3,000-volt equipment on the Spanish Northern 
Railway, in Spain, six locomotives having been made 
ready for service during the latter part of the year. Two 
substations are also ready for supplying 3,000 volts di- 
rect current for the operation of this line. 

Shipment was expected about the end of the year of the 
ten 500-ton, 3,000-volt locomotives now being tested at 
the Erie works for the Mexican Railway Co., Ltd. Sub- 
station equipment is under test and is expected to be 
ready for operation by the time the first locomotives are 
delivered. Additional orders during the year in connec- 
tion with this electrification include water wheei driven 
generators purchased by the Pueblo Tramway Light & 
Power Co., which will supply energy for this electrifi- 
cation. 

In connection with the extensive electrification program 
being put through by the Japanese imperial. government 
railways, the two General Electric locomotives weighing 
66 tons each have been placed in service and their con- 
struction and operating characteristics have been com- 
mented upon very highly by the railroad officials. 

Rapid progress is also being made on the manufacture 
of equipment for the Paris-Orleans Railways, in France. 
The 120-ton, 1,500-volt, high-speed passenger locomotive 
is being tested at the Erie works and gives indication of 
exceeding without difficulty all of the requirements for 
which it was designed. Speeds of more than 81 miles 
an hour, for which this locomotive was guaranteed, have 
been made, and its riding qualities at high speeds, it is 
stated, surpass any electric locomotive ever built. Work 
is also being completed on the construction of a large 
- number of motors and control equipments for multiple 
unit service and an order for 40 motors to be used on the 
freight locomotives, which are being built in France. 
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The General Electric Co. delivered two freight loco- 
motives of 120 tons weight to the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


HicH SPEED CURRENT COLLECTION 


An important development of interest to engineers ocn- 
nected with heavy steam road electrification was made 
during the year in connection with high speed current 
collection. A public demonstration of this new type of 
overhead construction was made reecntly on the test 
tracks at Erie, Pa. The outstanding characteristics were 
the ability of ‘this overhead equipment to collect without 
sparking as high as 4,000 to 5,000 amperes on a single 
pantograph. — 


ie 


Auromanre oh oa ee SUBSTATIONS 


The automatic tailway substation has continued to be 
popular with électric railways both in this country and 
abroad. Biting the past year there has been a growing 
tendency’ among progressive railway companies to make> 
their--Systems completely automatic by installing auto- 
matic control for all substation units. This practice was 
started a number of years ago by the Des Moines City 
Railway and the Interurban Railway of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and was followed by the re-equipment of the Chi- 
cago North Shore & Milwaukee lines at Chicago. 

In the steam road field, the General Electric Co. has 
made additional sales during the past year of automatic 
substation equipment, including the Moroccan Railways 
mentioned below, and a second unit of 2,000 k. w. capac- 
ity will be installed at 110th street substation of the New 
York Central R. R., in New York city. Incidentally, 
when this station is in operation it will be the largest 
automatically controlled substation yet placed in service. 


Some new developments n automatic substation control 
have been necessary to fulfill the requirements of the Mo- 
roccan railways. The electrification of these lines is being 
undertaken by the French associates of the International 
General Electric Co., and orders have been placed on the 
Schenectady works for one single-unit and two two-unit 
automatic control equipments. Each of these units will 
be a 1,000-kw. synchronous motor generator set deliver- 
ing 3,000 volts direct current to the trolley. While some 
modifications will, of course. be necessary to control 
3,000-volt units, no difficultities are anticipated in adapt- 


‘Paris-Orleans Ry., 1500-Volt Direct-Current High-Speed Passenger Locomotive, Built by General Electric Co. 
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View in Erie (Pa.) Works of General Electric Co., Building 3000-Volt Electric Locomotives for Mexican Railway. 


ing the standard equipment of this service. This is the 
second steam road electrification to employ 3,000 volts 
direct current with automatic substations; the first being 
the South African railways, for which equipment is be- 
ing supplied jointly by the General Electric Co. and the 
British Thomson-Houston Co. 

Another important steam road to use Gea! Electric 
automatic stations has started up equipment during the 
past year. This is the Victorian Railways, which has in- 
stalled automatic control for substations feeding the Mel- 
bourne suburban lines. 
three being equipped with two 1,000-kw., 1,500-volt units 
and the other two with one 1,000-kw. unit each. 


Railway Construction and Electrifica- 
tion in South Africa 


A report to the United States Department of Com- 
merce by Consul Charles J. Pisor, of Capetown, gives 
information concerning railways of the Union of South 
Africa, as follows: 

The government made provision during the year for 
the construction of 22 short railway lines, aggregating 851 
miles, and involving an expenditure of £4,087,620, or ap- 
proximately $20,000,000. Practically all of these lines 
will open new agricultural districts and act as feeders to 
the main line. During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1923, the sum of £2,433,250 of the total appropriation 
was spent, and at the close of the calendar year 1922, 
preliminary work had commenced on ten of the lines, 
while actual construction work was progressing rapidly 
on four others. : 

During the year work was also commenced on the 
electrification of a section of the railways in Natal for a 
distance of 171 miles. This runs chiefly through the coal 
district and is subject to heavy traffic on extensive grades. 
The contracts for the equipment were secured by Brit- 
ish manufacturers, except’ for a minor contract given to 
an American firm. The construction is being carried on 
by local concerns, while a part of the overhead equip- 
ment, such as poles, rails, etc., is being supplied by a 
South African steel mill. 

During 1923 the South African Railways Administra- 
tion plans to undertake the electrification of the suburban 
lines at Cape Town and Johannesburg. - 

On March 31, 1922, the capital SnecnRE of the 
South African Railways was given as $502,977,463. The 
earnings during the preceding year amounted to $101,- 


There are five of these stations, 


259,012, itemized as follows: Passenger traffic, $26,181,- 
356; parcels} $2,959,513; general freight and minerals, 
$45,899,426; coal traffic, $18,584,282; livestock, $3,234,- 
281 ; other traffic receipts, $1,221,740; and miscellaneous, 
$3,178,414. The loss on the operations for the year un- 
der review amounted to $6,777,725, and on March 31, 
1922, the accumulated deficit was reported as $20,387,588. 


Lumber Standards Adopted at 
Washington Conference 


The national conference on lumber standards, held 
in Washington, D. C., December 12 and 13, at the 
call of Secretary Hoover, was attended by 200 repre- 
sentatives of lumber producers, distributors and con- 
sumers of the country. The conference reached a suc- 
cessful conclusion of its work of some four years’ 
duration, including 18 months of intensive activity, 
when it reached an agreement upon the vexed ques- 
tion of the dressed thickness of standard boards and 
dimension. It was unanimously voted to set up a 
standard of 25/32nds for standard boards, with 
26/32nds ‘for extra standard boards; and a standard of 
15% inches for standard dimension, ‘and 134 inches for 
extra standard dimension. 

The recommendations of the central committee on 
lumber standards provided for a minimum standard. 
The adoption of the “extra standards” was made to 
meet the views of retailers who favored 26/32nds as 
the single. standard for boards and 134 inches for 
dimension.. All agreed with Secretary Hoover that 
the outcome “marks the greatest forward movement 
in the direction of public service ever made by the 
lumber industry.” 

The remainder of the central committee’s recom- 
mendations were adopted with minor changes; and 
the committee was instructed to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the question of short and odd lengths, 
rough-dry sizes, box lumber, mouldings and other 
subjects and.report again to a conference to be held 
next May. — 


For the third consectttive month, according to the 
official report of the Public Service Commission of New 
York, the Erie Railroad in the month of September, led 
all other railroads in New York state in the matter of 
passenger train performances. The per cent of trains on 
time was 94.2. 
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Rail Motor Cars Have Be aecan in 1923 


Experiments of the railroads in rail motor cars date 
back many years, almost to the early days of railroad- 
ing. But the principal advances have been prompted by 
competitive conditions, in witness whereof one may re- 
call that with the intense interurban railway competition 
of 15 to 20 years ago, there came a period of extensive 
experimenting with various types of self-propelled cars. 
Mechanical progress has been so great in the interval, 
however, that the rail motor car of today is a very dif- 
ferent proposition; but the competitive principle is still 
with us in intensified form, in the motor bus service so 
generally operated on the highways. This condition be- 
comes more acute every year, and for that reason the rail 


40 RaritroAps UsE FLANGED WHEEL Motor BUSES 
ON SHoRT LINES 


Distance 
Railroad State Miles 
Atchison oF 1 opekalet . si het tc cls ict e: ot ane renin: ia eartay 
Aberdeen’ ‘& /Rocldishss..2.eeek etna ae. North Carolina.. 60 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company....... Montana eras k 
Atlantic? & Westertis auth iandnas ce ela oe North Carolina... 25 
Baltimore. .Ohiguams ee 4 \aee mika eres Maryland ...... mete 
Canadian National Railways A Soitaeec aus oie Canada ........ ae 
Carrollton “& Worthville 25" os fe ee Kentuckyi tne. ce. 10 
Central West Virginia & Southern........ West Virgina ... 32 
Chesapeake. Western d: memset ae aca oe Virginian fasce os cod 
Chicago, Burlineton*& Quincy...) see eee een 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. Indiana ......... 10 
Fonda, Johnstown & Glov ersville bra ela get } New York ....%. 10 
Gilmore v& Pittshureh nas eee ne eae Montana 2.0.5:27,0100 
Great Northern cit ses osc ace eee ree Oregon. aes sae peuo) 
Greenbriaric:, Hasternan -o ere West Virgina Uscure() 
Eletchs PHetchy.in.. pce cate tae fo. he ee California 2-3... 69 
Kanawha Glen Jean & Eastern............ West Virgina... 14 
Weavenworth & Topeka: ss nes wee iKansasunenitec gate 46 
Lewisburg, Milton & Watsontown. Ry.<... 02.500: 0se0esneu eee 
Mississippi River & Bonne Terre.......... Missouri ......... 64 
MLS ELOOd’ 5c irs ahvtae Sou ineeNcaon eterna ete Orepon? foees... 22 
Morristowh:&) Erie? sy aan ael an Aameese New Jersey ..... 10 
Narragansett)-Piera5c.onseae ty ae en Rhodes Island .. 8 
Columbia & Nehalem River............... Oregon 20 eon 
Nevada-California-Oregon ............... Calitornia meen 170 
IN ewieMexico }Céntial ie ee tte se aie New Mexico .... 116 
New Orleans & Lower Coast.............. Louisiana per ere nou 
New York, New Haven & Hartford...... Connecticut ..... 104 
Northern Paciic 4 itin5!.5.. dae Steet Oregon’. A wit ae 35 
Palatina, Lake Zurich & Wauconda........ Hhnois™.. see 16 
hittsbirgh & Shawmut..22es oe aes ae Pennsylvania. ... 103 
IENttSDULeh. Gao Usauehatinia seater an cine Pennsylvania ... 13 
Sewell: Valleye ac sa RR eee cee West Virginia >. 40 
BLONeTELAaTpOrssune cat hia? an Aen eer Virginia =o... 4 
pPennessee, Alabama: :& Georgians ccs aston ee See ee 
dionopahy Gold Bieldee -uswaee eeeee Nevadaroncnt sete 
Union Transportation Company........... New Jersey ..... 25 
Mirginia: & Truckee: <i). 20 . tas oct ae oe ek Nevada-v.nicasst eo 
Washington & Old Dominion Railway..... Vitciniale sacs os 52 
Winchester & Western. .)....sererrerccrre West Virginia .. 40 


motor car is now a matter of genuine ¢oncern on many 


important railroads of the country. Many companies 
which have not seen fit to do any experimenting on their 
own account, have been watching very closely the oper- 
ating results on railroads which have tried out the equip- 
ment. : 
Developments of the present period include applications 
of the automobile type of engine to straight gasoline-pro- 
pelled car, the gasoline-electric system, and the storage 
battery car. Each of these types have been put into regu- 
lar operation, and some manufacturers have many suc- 
cessful cars operating in every-day service. Some im- 
portant departures are on the eve of completion, and 
very interesting operating results are claimed by some 


_of those who have been using the equipment. 


Some of the important types of rail motor cars de- 
scribed and illustrated in the Railway Review during the 
course of the past year included the following: A review 
of gasoline cars of the Canadian National Railways, and 
one of the Grand Trunk Ry., on April 28; the Meister 
car on the Chicago Great Western Ry., August 11; the 
Mack car on the Pennsylvania Railroad, October 27, and 
the Four Wheel Drive car on the Mississippi Central 
Ry., on November 24. 

The annual of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, New York city, for 1923, gives a tabulation 
of 40 railroads which are using various types of rail 
motor cars. Many of these are electric railways, but we 
give the complete list in the tabulation opposite. 


Development of the Rail Motor Car 


Special committee IV, on “Relations of Highways and 
Motor Transport to Other Transportation Agencies,” in- 
cluded in its report submitted to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, an appendix which gives an 
historical summary of the development of rail motor cars. 
The chairman of the committee is Alfred H. Swayne, vice 
president General Motors Corporation, New York: city. 
Following is the text of the appendix: 


Railroad men generally have long recognized the need 
of an economical railroad motor car for light traffic on 
branch and short line operations. Various types have 
been under observation for more than a quarter of a 
century, but it has only been within the past few years 
that a practical vehicle has appeared possible of attain- 
ment. A review of the various models indicates three 
stages in the development of the art: 

First STAGE 

In 1897 the effort to adapt to railroad practice a steam 
car, followed by the use of compressed air and oil burning 
units. All of these were heavy cars with engines of small 
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boiler capacity, small driving wheels, but with uncom fort- 


able riding qualities. Both initial and operating costs were 


so high as to result in a gradual abandonment of the cars 
after suitable trials by American railroads, although sev- 
eral cars of these various types were in succesful operation 
on French and English lines in 1903. 

In 1901 the minister of railroads of Austria ordered an 
“automobile car” operated by an oil burning engine. The 
unit proved quite satisfactory and in consequence both 
foreign and American motor manufacturers turned to 
gasoline engines, sometimes in combination with electric 
power (gasoline-electric drive). 

Many of these cars were gradually put into use by 
some of the railroads in this’and foreign countries. A 
number are still in use. However, these units were not 
satisfactory, consequently their manufacture was discon- 
tinued. 


SECOND StTaGE—MortTor PRACTICE 


Meanwhile motor truck manufacturers improved de- 
sign by reducing weight per brake horsepower and in- 
creasing efficiency of the engines. The next development 
was to convert the motor truck into a railroad motor car 
by substituting flanged wheels for rubber tires. The pos- 
- sibility of economy through weight reduction led to the 
trial of a number of these units. Although comparatively 
economical, further experimental work was necessary in 
the endeavor to overcome bad riding qualities. 


THIRD STAGE—COMBINED PRACTICE—PRESENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


This stage of development finds manufacturers engaged 
in an effort to combine locomotive and gasoline engine 
practice. Cars that carry baggage and passengers are 
already in service. Equipped with 4-wheel trucks front 
and rear, these units are in many cases satisfactorily meet- 
ing railroad requirements and at the same time, through 
following motor vehicle engineering practice, are making 
lower operating costs possible. Thus far the development 
in this country has been almost exclusively in the direc- 
tion of handling light passenger traffic. There are experi- 
ments under way, however, leading to the accomplishment 
of moving light freight more efficiently and economically 
through the use of demountable bodies. 


DEVELOPMENT ABROAD 


In France there has been developed what is known as 
a locotracteur, a gasoline engine capable of hauling light 
freight trains. One of these units has been in successful 
operation for ten months and a leading French railroad 
has ordered six additional units. Seven private Swedish 
railroads are now using cars with engines capable of 
developing from 75 to 180 horsepower, with a dead weight 
of 16 tons and capacity of 58 passengers. Italy has five 
or six cars of the same type. In both cases the equip- 
ment was manufactured in Germany, where it is reported 
decided advances have been made in this field. 


A RaILroApD OFFICIAL’S DEDUCTIONS 


The subject of the railroad motor car from the view- 
point of the management of one of our large railroads is 
summed up by its operating vice president as follows: 

“The gasoline motor car seems to have its field prin- 
cipally at points where it is necessary to provide frequent 
service for a small number of people, such as interurban 
trolley car service, as it is possibly the least expensive 
method of providing this kind of facility. In order to 
secure its maximum economy, however, it is necessary 
that it entirely supplant the steam service for this purpose. 

“There seem to be very few places on our road where 
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these conditions exist, it being necessary to provide infre- 
quent service for a larger number of people rather than 
frequent service for a comparatively small number of 
people, and the steam train with two or three cars thus 
lends itself better for this class of service. Furthermore, 
the service conditions on most of our branches are such 
as to necessitate a certain amount of shifting and other 
miscellaneous work which can be performed to good 
advantage by the steam locomotive of the passenger train, 
but cannot be handled to advantage by a self-contained 
motor car unless the motor car is built of sufficient power 
to act as a switch engine. 


“The service on our branches involves the handling of 
baggage, express and mail, as well as passengers, and we 
have yet to see that this could be performed properly by 
self-contained motor cars for the same expense—taking 
everything in consideration—as it can be handled by a 
train consisting of a light steam locomotive, combined car 
and coach, due to the figure at which such steam equip- 
ment suitable for the service stands on our books.” 


FIELD OF THE RAILROAD Motor Car 


Broadly speaking, the greatest field for this type of 
equipment is principally at points where it is necessary 
to provide frequent service for a small number of people. 
The service reaches its maximum economy where it en- 
tirely supplants the steam train, but it can and does per- 
form a major service in the case of many light carrier 
lines by reducing operating losses to a minimum. The 
places where the railroad motor car can be used to the 
best advantage are: 


(a) Short line railroads. 

(b) Branch lines of main systems. 

(c) Local main line operations on railroads where 
through train service is not heavy enough to 
require full time steam train schedules. 

In each case where the use of the car has been consid- 
ered, it has been found necessary to make a thorough 
analysis of local conditions, with special reference to the 
following factors: 

(1) Number of passengers to be carried. 

(2) Amount of baggage, express, mail and, in certain 

cases, light freight to be hauled. 

Necessity for supplemental steam equipment. 

Availability of such steam equipment. (Most of 
our railroads have on hand light equipment 
which, dependent upon the system of account- 
ing used, has already been partially or wholly 
amortized. ) 

Number of daily trips to be made. The saving 
in labor in such cases will depend more upon a 
full utilization of the train crew’s time, rather 
than upon the mileage covered. 

Need for personnel experienced in the operation 
of motor vehicles. 


(5) 


(6) 


With these limiting conditions in mind, the first func- 
tion of this vehicle would be to establish a more frequent 
and cleaner service at an operating cost of from 25 to 50 
per cent less to the railroad than the cost of steam service. 


STEAM TRAINS REPLACED BY RAILROAD MoTor Cars 


The American Short Line Railway Association has rec- 
ords showing that 170 motor cars are in use on 111 lines, 
of which 21 are trunk and the remainder short lines. These - 
records also show that the approximate mileage now being 
covered by motor cars is 7,041, and that about 170 steam 
trains have been replaced. According to the association. 
“while a great deal of money has been expended in exper*- 
mental work, part of it misdirected, the actual investre.1t 
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in serviceable motor cars (on rails) today is probably not 
in excess of $2,500,000. The steam train investment neces- 
sary to provide the same service would probably approxi- 
mate $8,000,000 to $10,000,000.” 


FREIGHT SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


In general a survey of the use of existing facilities indi- 
cates that short line railroads have, in some cases, used 
railroad motor cars to entirely replace passenger steam 
service, while the large railroad systems have used these 
cars for what amounts to practically an interurban opera- 
tion. Since the fullest measure of economy cannot be 
obtained until the railroad motor car can replace ail steam 
equipment in this service, research work to this end is 
now being undertaken. 

Development of these cars for the carriage of freight 
would have an even more marked effect on rail transpor- 
tation costs, as it would not only eliminate the necessity 
for water, coal and roundhouse facilities now required, 
but would also lower the cost of maintenance of way 
charge. 

Obstacles to overcome in this phase of the development 
of the equipment are: first, that in order to obtain lower 
operating costs, lighter construction is necessary ; and sec- 
ond, that legal train crew requirements, when using mul- 
tiple units, prevent any great saving in labor costs, even 
though other operating costs are less than on steam 
equipment. 


PrincipaAL PuHysicaL REQUIREMENTS 


A summary of conclusions reached by steam and motor 
experts closely identified with.the development of these 
vehicles indicates that while a wide variety of bodies will 
be needed, three types of chasses will generally meet most 
railroad requirements, which may be classified as follows: 

Light or small type—Seating capacity 32 people. No 
baggage space. Engine capable of generating 35 horse- 
power with maximum speed for short distances of about 
45 miles per hour. In general this would be simply a 
converted motor truck with six wheels. 

Medium type—Seating capacity 35 people. 6 by 9 it. 
baggage space with bulkheads arranged for convenient 
interchange as between passenger and baggage space. En- 
gine capable of generating 50 horsepower.. This size may 
or may not require eight wheels arranged in two 4-wheel 
trucks. 

Heavy or large type—Seating capacity of 50 to 70 
people. Baggage and lavatory facilities, and bulkheads 
arranged for convenient shifting of space. Engine capa- 
ble of generating at least 120 horsepower. Running gear 
of two 4-wheel trucks. 


LiGHT CONSTRUCTION ESSENTIAL 


In each case the gross weight per brake horsepower 
should be as low as is consistent with safety and economy. 
Standardization of units is desirable wherever possible. 
In some of the more recent developments of large units, 
engines have been employed generating horsepower far 
in excess of the specifications mentioned and with a type 
of construction capable of pulling one or more trailers. 
Such units have just recently been installed on some 
railroads. 


Research work is in progress on designs, which should 
eliminate the obstacles encountered in earlier development. 


That the season of navigation now closing can be 
regarded as a very satisfactory one for the Port of 
Montreal was the opinion expressed by H. P. Fennel, 
general manager of the port, in a review of the work 
accomplished during the year. Grain exports will 
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total over 120,000,000 bushels, a figure little below 
the record totals of 1921 and 1922. Up to and includ- 
ing November 24th, a total of 1,056 vessels, of 3,631,567 
net tons, had arrived here from trans-Atlantic and 
lower St. Lawrence ports. In addition the number of 
vessels which arrived here from the lake ports up to 
and including November 24th was 5,426, of 7,960,464 
net tons. Of arrivals from trans-Atlantic ports, Brit- 
ish ships formed the great majority, with Norwegian 
ships second, Dutch third and Italian fourth. 


T ransportation Division, Department 
of Commerce ia 


The United States department of commerce has a 


transportation division which operates as a depart-_ 


ment under the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce. The annual report of Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, included a statement of the work. of this 
transportation division during the past year, as fol- 
lows :- 

“The outstanding work of the transportation division 


during the year was in connection with packing for- 
export and the elimination of theft and pilferage. | 
John F. Keeley, the assistant chief, headed this in-- 


vestigation, visiting 300 plants, in more than 30 in- 
dustrial centers of the United States. 
methods of packing in use were checked by scientific 
bodies. The results of the investigation are being 
embodied in the form of a manual. Much advice on 
proper packing was given to exporters. 

“Five lines of action were developed for the pre- 


vention of theft and pilferage: (a) Better packing, 


in accordance with specifications to be published. by 
the bureau; (b) the bonding of stevedores, receiving 
clerks, tally clerks, and others. who handle valuable 
shipments; (c) the amendment of federal legislation 
so that stealing from a railroad train, truck, ware- 
house, or other agency of transportation would be a 
federal crime; (d) the establishment of a central 


bureau of information on pilferage cases; and (e). 


the endeavor to get foreign countries’ to carry out 
similar measures. sie see 
“The division helped to get cars for the shipment, 
in this country, of wheat, potatoes, apples, citrus fruits, 
grapes, cattle, etc. Plans were made whereby-a day’s 


time was saved on express shipments from the At- . 


lantic coast to middle western points. As regards 


the ocean bill of lading used in the lumber trade from. 


the Gulf ports, the division was able to get a clause 
changed to suit southern lumber interests. In con- 
nection with the American Railway Association,’ the 
division was successful in having the embargo on 
automobiles for export raised at the port of New 
York. 

“The division’s routine work of answering: in- 
quiries doubled during the year. Two trade informa- 
tion bulletins were printed. The monograph on 
Steamship Services from United States Ports was 
completed; Inland Water Transportation in the 


United States was in page proof at the end of the - 


year; Internal Communications was sent to the 
printer; the revision of Government Aid to Merchant 
Shipping was turned over to the editorial division; 
the manual Packing for Foreign Markets was two- 


thirds completed; and substantial progress has been, 
_made on a handbook of railways of Latin America. 


Eugene S. Gregg is chief of the transportation 
division.” 


The best. 
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Manufacturers Make Noteworthy Progress in 1923 


Achievements and Advances of’ the Equipment Builders 
Constitute a Contribution to Railroad Progress of the Year 


As in former years, 1923 witnessed the development of 
many new items of railroad equipment besides the continued 
improvement of older designs. The manufacturers and build- 
ers of coaling stations, water towers, cranes, shovels, pile 
drivers, industrial tractors and trailers, machine tools, wood- 
working machinery, gauges, and various other equipment all 
contributed notable achievements to the world’s railroad 
progress. In fact the advances made have been so many 
that it is impossible to give anything more than a brief gen- 
eral description of some of the outstanding features of the 
past year. : 


COALING STATIONS 
The year witnesed the completion at Renssalaer, N. Y., 
' by the Gifford-Wood Co. of one of the world’s largest 
coaling stations for the New York Central R. R. This 
station is now serving from 125 to 130 engines every 24 


New Coaling Station of the N. Y. C. at Renssalear, Nay: 


hours, or at the rate of approximately one every 11 
minutes, handling up to 800 tons of coal during the day. 
A 50,000-lb. drop bottom gondola is emptied in 20 min- 
utes. The same company also completed another modern 
coaling plant for the New York Central at White Plains, 


Contracts were awarded near the close of the year to 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
three new water treating plants for the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. at three different points in Ohio. The same com- 


pany was also awarded contracts for water softening 
plants at six points on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


They have developed a new and improved system of 
treating water for locomotive use, which is very effective. 
The method used is economical both in initial outlay and 
in maintenance, 


The Howlett Construction Co., Moline, Ill., completed 
a unique crusher installation for the Illinois Central R. R., 
at Gilman, Ill. This plant is equipped with a track hop- 
per 38 feet long and 16 feet wide, having a capacity under 
the rail of 70 tons. The coal is fed from this hopper to 
a plate feeder which delivers the coal at the rate of 75 
tons per hour to the crusher. ‘The small pocket: below 
the crusher has a capacity reserved over that taken by 
the buckets in each trip of 5% tons, or a total capacity 
of 7 tons. This plant is equipped with two Freeland 
buckets and has a hoisting capacity of 75 tons per hour. 
This is delivered to a 300-ton reinforced concrete ¢oaling 
station delivering coal to two main lines. Adjacent to 
this coaling station is another 400-ton concrete station, and 
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the two are connected with a bridge and belt conveyor 
so that either one can be used if one should break down. 
The 300-ton plant is also arranged so that the coal can 
be spouted from the buckets to the ground and stored 
to capacity of 10,000 tons by the Sauerman ground stor- 
age drag scraper system. This system also reclaims the 
coal and delivers it back into either coaling station. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. started work 
near the close of the year on a general rearrangement 
of their engine terminal at Argentine, (Kansas City), 
Kansas, yard, the principal feature of which consists in 
the construction of a modern coaling station and sand 
handling plant, replacing a timbered inclined gravity coal- 
ing station and a manually handled sand plant. The 
construction of the locomotive coaling station and sand 
plant is being performed by Fairbanks-Morse & Co., and 
consists of a reinforce concrete mechanical, locomotive 
coaling station of 1090 net tons capacity, and a reinforced 
concrete sand handling plant of 1550 cubic yards capacity, 
of this company’s design and conveyor machinery. 


CRANES AND DITCHERS 


As with the automobile, changes in design, material, 
etc., of cranes and ditchers are constantly being made, 
and the manufacturers more than kept pace during 1923. 
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Gear Mechanism of Industrial Works Locomotive Crane. 


The accompanying illustration shows a number of bet- 
terments in the design and construction of Industrial 
Works locomotive cranes. This company was the builder 
of the 200-ton cranes for the Virginian and Norfolk 
Western railways shown here. 

The McMyler Interstate Co, developed a number ‘of 
new types, including the following: A convertible type, 
which is also designed for ditcher service, the turntable 
being, mounted on ditcher type wheels as shown in the 
illustration. This ditcher is carried on a standard rail- 
road flat car and may be equipped with 30, 35 or 40-feet 
crane boom for operating a two-line clam shell bucket, 
or with a steam shovel boom with a 34 or 1-cubic yard 
dipper. 

A 20-ton locomotive crane was another new contribu- 
tion by the McMyler Interstate. This design will handle 
a fall. block, two line bucket, lifting magnet, drag line, 
bucket or pile driving attachment. It has sufficient trac- 
tive effort to shift several loaded cars. All parts of the 
mechanism are readily accessible for adjustment or repair 
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and practically any shaft may be removed by removing 
the bearing caps. Their No. 5 crane is a 25-ton, powered 
with a two-cylinder horizontal non-reversing engine. 
Large diameter friction clutches in conjunction with the 


Underframing of No. 2 MeMyler Interstate Convertible Crane. 


non-reversing engine make the crane swift in its move- 
ments, yet simple and easy to control. The wheel base is 
long. Propelling is accomplished without the use of 
sliding sleeves or universal joints. Standard equipment 
includes steam brakes acting on all eight wheels. - 
The Orton & Steinbrenner Co., of Chicago, brought 
out a special type railway crane mounted on a flat car, 
which was described in a recent issue of the Railway 
Review. The particular advantage of this type is that it 
is at all times within railroad clearances. A track of 6-ft. 
gauge is laid on the flat car, and due to this wide gauge, 
the swing of the rear end of the turntable can be reduced 
to meet all clearances and still keep a high overturning 
factor of safety. It has a four-cylinder gasoline power 
plant and is equipped to handle either a 36-in. magnet or 
a 34-yd. clam shell bucket. ; 
It has been the usual practice to equip locomotive cranes 
with spring draft gear, which sets solid with 60,000 Ib. 
pressure. The American Railway Association has found. 
after experiments, that a car moving at a rate of 1% 
miles an hour will deliver a 60,000-lb. blow. ‘This mean; 
that when a crane equipped with 60,000 Ib. spring draft 
gear makes a coupling going faster than 1% miles: per 
hour the entire shock goes into the car body, so the Orton 
& Steinbrenner Co., is now equipping its cranes with 
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The Orton & Steinbrenner Crane Mounted on Flat Car, 
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friction draft gear, allowing coupling to be made at a 
rate of four miles per hour without any shock being 
taken into the car body. 

The Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio, developed a ditcher 
which is primarily designed for operation on rails 
mounted on a flat car, but by means of a specially de- 
signed main body frame can ke mounted either on trac- 
tion wheels or upon continuous treads for moverrert 
without rails. It will be seen by the illustration that the 


machine can operate on either standard or special gauze 


New Type Ditcher Developed by the Osgood Co. 


rails. By the substitution of a structural steel boom and 
an auxiliary hoisting drum, this machine may be used for 
either clam shell, dragline or locomotive crane. 

Probably the most noteworthy new design of ditcher 
of the Marion Co., Marion, Ohio, is their No. 350, which 
is equipped with a dipper of 8 cubic yards capacity. Its 
working range is such that it can uncover 50 ft. of over- 
burden in one cut. It is furnished with either steam or 
electric power. In addition to the new designs of revolv- 
ing shovels perfected by this company during the year, 
it also perfected a new design of crawler truck for rail- 
road type shovels, which eliminate the building of tracks 
for shifting. Besides these new designs valuable im- 
provements. were made to the regular line of this com- 
pany. 

The Bucyrus Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis., also placed 
on the market a shovel of the crawler tractor type of 
34 yard capacity, which is shown in the accompanying 
‘lustration. 


Crawler Tractor Type Shovel Manufactured by Bucyrus Co. 
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The contribution of the Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, 
Ohio, is another of the continuous tread type, which can 
be loaded on a flat car without dismantling by use of 
skidways. It can also be mounted on car wheels to oper- 


ate on rails on top of a flat car, as a railway ditcher. The 


Continuous Tread Type Shovel That Can Be Loaded on Flat Car. 


rear end of the house can be beveled so as to avoid inter- 
ference with passing trains., A dependable gasoline motor 
furnished the motive power for the shovel. 


A New Tyree WATER VALVE . 


The T. W. Snow Construction Co., manufacturers of 
Penstock water towers, has patents pending on a new 
type water valve, having but two rubber packings and no 
cup packing. Both main valve rubber and auxiliary 
valve disc can be displaced without disturbing the water 


crane, by merely removing part of the water chamber. 


The valve has a vertically acting plunger which closes 
with the flow of water. A varying clearance between the 
bottom flange on the plunger and the walls of the water 
chamber, forming the dash pot, permits the valve to 
close with a maximum speed retarding towards the end 
of the travel, preventing a water hammer. After the 


Water Valve with but Two Rubber Packings and No Cup Packing. 


valve is closed the pressure in the dash pot builds up to 
that in the line, holding the plunger in its seat. The first 
downward motion of the valve rod opens the auxiliary 
valve, relieving the pressure in dash pot. When valve i; 
wide open, the path of the water through water box is 
unobstructed. Thus friction is reduced to a minimum. 
Their are no by-passes or ports to fill up with lime, ice or 
clay. 
TRACTORS AND TRAILERS 

The accompanying illustration is the Lakewood fork 
type tier lift truck, which is equipped with load carrying 
forks that can be lowered to the ground making it un- 
necessary to use skids. This machine will elevate the load 
any height up to 80 inches, and due to the fact that the 
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load forks project beyond the front wheels will place a 
load directly on a pile, eliminating the hand work neces- 
sary to slide off loads. The use of 2-in. wooden strips 
under the loads does away with the need of skids. 


The Lakewoed Fork Type Lift Tier Truck. 


A western firm, the Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, Neb., 
has entered the tractor field with a new design of gasoline 
tractor, utilizing a Ford motor as the power unit. Motor 
is mounted on its own frame, which together with an 
arrangement of axles and springs provides a double three- 
point suspension. Drive is Ford torque tube, drive shaft 
and rear axle. Radius rods provide for play of springs 
and permit of - ample chain adjustment. A heavy bell- 
mouthed steel coupler operated from the driver’s seat 
permits of coupling or uncoupling trailers from driver’s 
position. A heavy well-braced steel plate and angle fen- 
der and bumper on front of tractor permits of using the 
machine for pushing loads as well as pulling. 

The Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, contributed 
a new model electric tractor, designated as their type H, 
in which is installed an internal gear drive. The out- 
standing features of this new drive are the balanced ar- 
rangement of the driving gears within the wheels, the 
method used to position these gears in relation to one 
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View of Cedar Hill Transfer on the New York New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


another ; and the successful attainment of an oil and dust 
tight enclosure for every moving part. The drive, com- 
prising motor, motor hanger, rear axle hous‘ng, rear 
wheels, rear springs and all driving gears, is assembled 
in a single unit which may be detached from the frame 
in five minutes. The motor is a high-speed, series-wound 
type, its characteristics being exactly fitted to the gear 
drive and battery assemblies used. The coupling between 
the motor and driving pinion compr ses four coil springs 
which cushion the initial starting torque. 

Continued improvement of an unusual design of gas- 
oline tractor marked the progress of the Towmotor Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The model C Towmotor, illustrated, 


is equipped with a four-cylinder motor of 14.44 h.p., with 
Ignition, starter and generator 
The transmiss on is a special 


all parts fully enclosed. 
are of the Auto-Lite type. 


A Gasoline Tractor That Has a Turning Radius of 5 ft. 3 in. 


type in unit with motor, two speeds forward and one 
reverse. It can be operated at from one to eight miles 
per hour, and speed may be controlled by governor. The 
normal draw bar pull is 1500 Ibs., but can be materially 
increased by weighting of chassis to utilize reserve torque 
of motor. 


A tractor equipped with a portable electric crane, which 
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seems destined to find a good field in both repair shop and 
roundhouse, was announced during the year by the 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, ‘I'he accom- 
panying illustration shows the crane placing an air pump 
on a locomotive. The crane takes a new pump from 
stores to the side of the locomotive, removes the old 
pump, placing it on the tractor platform, places the new 
pump in position and returns the old one to storeroom 
or shop. This method eliminates the need of a trucking 
gang for hauling, setting up of tackle to handle pump 
and the assistance of a switch engine often necessary to 
position locomotive in relation to tackle. This equip- 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Crane in Roundhouse Service. 


ment will also, no doubt, commend itself for use in many 
other operations. 

The Lansing Co., New York, has developed a comb‘na- 
tion hand and trailer truck for the handling of bulky 
and heavy commodities, and illustration on preceding 
page shows their installation at Cedar Hill Transfer, on 
thes N= YON? oH: & HOR. RR: “the trailer-in loading 1s 
operated in the same manner as regular -two-wheel hand 
truck. The nose or blade is placed underneath the pack- 
age, pulling it over on the the truck until it is resting on 
the three wheels, the coupling device being so arranged 
that they may be hooked together with each other or in 
mixed trains of three and four-wheel trailers. All trailers 
are equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. It is claimed 
by the manufacturer that the installation of the equip- 
ment at this point has made a reduction in costs over the 
old method employed of 104 per cent. This saving is 
partly due to the fact that a- sufficient number of trailers 
are employed to keep all material on wheels, thus elimin- 
ating much handling. 

The activities of the Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
were confined to improvement and refinement of its stan- 
dard four-wheel tractor, type TT-23. The Crescent trac- 
tor is equipped with a 48-volt, 45-ampere General Elec- 
tric motor of 1500 r.p.m. The controller is the drum 
type, 34-in. fingers, adjustable, three speeds forward and 
reverse. The normal draw bar pull is 600 lbs., and the 
ultimate draw bar pull 2400 lbs. The power plant de- 
velops a speed of from 5 to 6 miles per hour under load. 

Four new types of electrically-driven tractors were an- 
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Standard Four-Wheel Tractor, Type TT-23, of the Crescent Truck Co. 


nounced during the year by the Automatic Transportation 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. These were the automatic type LA 
elevating platform truck, with a capacity of 6000 Ibs. ; 
the type TA, three wheel tractor, type MA, heavy duty 


Three-Ton Truck With Elevating Platform Manufactured by the Auto- 
matic Transportation Co. 


tractor and the type EA load-carrying truck, two of which 
are illustrated in this issue of the Railway Review. It 
is claimed by the manufacturer that the type LA, the 
three-ton truck with elevating platform, is one of the 


Automatic Transportation Co.’s Three-Wheel Tractor. 
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most powerful machines of its kind on the market, and 
that while it is rated and guaranteed for 3-ton capacity 
that it will lift considerably greater loads. The source of 
power for both propulsion and lifting operation is a stor- 
age battery placed on the upper deck of the truck in a 
steel compartment with removable top and sides. The 
battery cells are assembled and wired: in a single con- 
tainer removable as a unit. 

The four-foot turning radius of the type TA enables 
this tractor to make exceptionally short turns, and its 
use is possible in restricted areas. The motor is an “Auto- 
matic,’ spring suspended, series wound, designed and 
manufactured by the same company. Battery compart- 
ment is equipped with hinged tops and sides, arranged 
to accomodate either 30 cells of A-6 or A-8 Edison bat- 
teries, or 18 cells 15 or 17 MVX Exide Ironclad batteries. 
Battery cells are removable as a unit. 

The Baker R & L Co., Cleveland, Ohio, developed dur- 
ing 1923, a new locomotive type crane, for use in con- 
nection with their standard tractor in roundhouses, where 
it takes the place of the pillar crane or the chain fall 
fastened to the rafters. It is furnished with a boom up 
to 19 ft. long which will reach over the top of the locomo- 
tive. The special feature of the crane is that all of its 
motions are electrically driven. There is one motor for 
propelling the tractor, a second for swiveling the crane 
and a third which drives the main hoist. The main hoist 
consists of two drums, one for lifting the hook and the 
other for racking the boom. Power is applied to either 
of these drums by means of magnetically operated 
clutches. The capacity is 3,000 lbs. at a 7-ft. radius, and 
all control; are located on the dash in front of the oper- 
ator. 

Motor Cars 


Encouraged by railways who have recognized the great 
savings created by the use of motor cars, manufacturers 
of this type of equipment have made many improvements 
‘n design. There are three distinct uses for motor cars, 
consequently three standard types of motor cars are re- 


Motor Car Equipped with Ford Motor. 


quired, a light car for inspection purpo:es, a sturdy. easily 
operated car for section crews and a powerful all-purpose 
car for large inspection crews, bridge crews and “hump” 
service. 

Aside from their regular line of inspection and section 
mctor cars, the Northwestern Motor Company, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, manufacturers of “Casey"fones” motor 
cars, have developed a more powerful type of heavy 
duty car, the Casey Jones 550 equipped with Ford motor. 

Several months ago this company foresaw the need of 
a large car equipped w:th a standard power unit which 
could perforn satisfactorily under extreme operating 
conditions, capable of doing the various kinds of work 
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such a car is subjected to, at a minor cost of maintenance. 
The Ford motor was selected for the power unit because 
it is universally recognized as a capable motor. The com- 
plete installation of the Ford on the Casey Jones 550 
includes ignition and standard Ford radiator. Because the 
car is friction driven the Ford transmission is not used, 
but the transmission, foot pedals, etc., are not removed, 
leaving the motor complete and interchangeable for other 
uses. 

The car itself is designed to withstand the hardest 
service. The frame is constructed of 3” channel iron hot 
riveted together and strongly reinforced. There are five 
Hyatt roller bearings on the axles, the fifth bearing being 


placed directly aside the drive sprocket as a steady bear- 


ing, and one Hyatt roller bearing on the drive shaft. 
The countershaft runs in two S. K. F. annular ball bear- 
ings. The car is friction driven, the standard type of 
drive being closely followed with a few improvements 
in design and strengthening of parts. A roller chain and: 
hardened steel pinions complete the drive from the coun- 
tershaft to the rear axle. eee 

In design the car is of the center load type with a: 
seating capacity of 10 men but its hauling capacity with. 
the aid of trailers is 50 men under average conditions. : 
Safety features include full protection of the motor, a. 
strong safety railing on both ends of the seat and guard; 


over the wheels. 


Sensing the need of a motor car capable of operating 
a generator and other mechanical devices, a 2-inch crown: 
faced pulley has been placed on the drive shaft which wall 
operate these devices by means of a belt. cat 

This new type of car has been thoroughly tested under. 
all conditions for several months and has received the 
endorsement of many engineers who have followed its. 
performance. 
MACHINE TOOLS 

One of the noteworthy developments for the year was 
the vertical car wheel lathe placed on the market by the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This lathe is 


The Niles-Bement-Pond Vertical Car Wheel Lathe. 


designed for machining rolled or forged steel car wheels 
and is adapted to receive the wheels as they come from 
the hot-working operation. The capacity of the machine 


ranges between wheel diameters of 33 and 42 inches. 
Some of the operations performed by this lathe are the 
same as those ordinarily done on the standard hor zontal 


car wheel lathe, but this new machine is designed more 


on the plan of a heavy boring and turning mill. The 
horizontal rotary table and long square steel tool bar, 
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adjustable vertically, bear out this rough similarity, but 
the absence of a cross-rail is a marked departure. The 
square tool bar slides vertically in the main housing and 
carries a tool holder with inserted blades which face off 
the hub and boss eccentric hubs. <A special motor pro- 
vides this bar with power down feed and power traverse 
in both directions. The main right-hand side head rough 
turns the flange and tread and is provided with power 
feed. 

The main driving gear is a Maagcut spur gear twice 
the diameter of the table and with a 12-in. face. A 
variable speed motor with a 3 to 1 range is direct con- 
nected to the machine. Provision is made at all points 
for a liberal supply of oil. The lubricant for the table 
track and the spindle flows by gravity from the reservoir 
inside the machine, and to a tank from which it is re- 
turned by a pump to the reservoir. The main drive gears 
are enclosed and run in oil. Shaft bearings have sight- 
feed oilers. A pneumatic crane for handling the work 
has three pneumatically-operated jaws which expand in 
the center hole. Three serrated, quick-acting dogs hold 
the wheel on the table and drive it. The wheel is cen- 


A Recent Planer Design Built by the Cincinnati Planer Co. 


tered on the table by means of a roller held in the left- 
hand side head. 

A recent addition to the line of planers built by the 
Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is the motor 
driven 72-in. open side planer shown here. One of the 
chief features incorporated in this planer is the gravity 
lubrication to the bearings in the bed. This lubrication 
system is in addition to the forced lubrication to the vees, 
which latter system is standard on all Cincinnati planers. 
All oil is strained, settled and filtered several times before 
returning to the bearings. A quantity of this clean oil 
also cascades over each gear and pinion. A rapid power 
traverse in all directions is provided for the heads. These 
heads are equipped with safety crank handles, which pre- 
vent accidents when throwing in the rap‘d traverse, since 
they are so arranged that when they are engaged the 
ordinary crank handle stands still. All control levers 
are within easy reach of the operator making it unneces- 
sary for him to leave his regular position. The width 
of the table is 62 in., while the working dimensions are 
72 by 72 by 12 ft. The overall width of the machine is 
182 in. including the motor drive mechanism, which has a 
35-h.p. motor. 

The Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Va., 
announced modification in design of the Hartness flat 
turret lathe. The object of the change was to increase 


the pulling power of the lathe to a point well in advance 
of the present demands of the best shop practice. This 


result has been accomplished with a construction, which 
secures the desired pulling power. Increased strength an 


A Modification in Design of the Hartness Flat Turret Lathe. 


rigidity have been secured by changes in design, addi- 
tional weight and the use of modern high tensile strength 
alloy steel. The headstock gearing is made entirely of 
heat treated alloy steel. The alloy steel shafts are short 
and stubby, and mounted on ball bearings. The spindle 
has a re-designed bronze bushing and a ball thrust bear- 
ing. The speed operating levers have been moved to in- 
crease the swing. The speed changes are obtained by 
the use of multiple thin steel disc clutches. The turret, 
saddle and apron have been made heavier. Their oper- 
ating mechanisms have been strengthened by increased 
dimensions and the use of alloy steel. The spindle speed 
changes are entirely selective and may be operated while 
the lathe is cutting. 


A new size geometric double spindle threading machine 
of one and one-half inch capacity was the year’s most 
notable achievement announced by the Geometric Tool Co., 
New Haven, Conn. This machine is designed primarily 
for threading work in which the threading time for both 
pieces is sufficient to allow the operator to chuck and 
start a second piece while the first 1s being completed. 
A number of threading operations are possible. Both 
spindles may be fitted with dies heads for external thread- 
ing only or with collapsing taps for internal threading. 
Or one spindle may carry a die head and the other a tap 
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A New Size Geometric Double Spindle Threading Machine. 


for handling work which requires both an external and 
internal thread. The same combination may also be em- 
ployed for separate external’and internal threading. The 
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bed of the machine, like that of the Geometric single-_ 


spindle machine, consists of a substantial casting, carry- 
ing the two spindles, which are mounted in large bronze 
bearings. The spindles are driven by a single pulley, 
located at the rear of the machine, but can be driven in- 
dependently by means of the change gear levers at ether 
side of the machine. Each carriage is fitted with a two- 


jawed chuck. The chuck is operated by a hand wheel. 
Special bushings or holders can be furnished to suit vari- 
ous classes of work. 

Conspicuous improvements were made by the Barnes 
Drill Co., Rockford, Ill, on its standard 22 in. heavy- 
duty, self-oiled, all-geared dr Il with direct-connected, self- 


An Improved Design of Scrap Baling Machine. 


contained, geared motor drive. The motor is also mount- 
ed with silent chain drive or belt drive. While specifica- 
tions designate it as of 2-in. capacity, the claim is made 
that it will take care of all twist drills ranging from % 
to 21%4 in. All bearings are self oiled. It has eight 
changes of geared speeds and 10 changes of geared feeds, 
all under control of the operator from the front of ma- 
chine. All gears are fully enclosed. 


In re-designing its scrap baling machine, the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., has eliminated the hopper 
or box which is generally found on baling presses. The 
particular advantage of this is found in baling skeleton 
metal or long lengths, as it is unnecessary to bend the 
material before it can be packed in the box for compress- 
inz. The machine is also equipped with a quick-acting 


The Throttle Valve on This Hammer is a Combination of the Piston 
and Poppet Types. 


jaw which loosens the bundle from the arbor when the 
jaws are opened, and forces bale part way off, eliminating 
the lifting generally necessary when the machine has to 
be emptied. The machine is quite simple in design, being 


nothing more than a drive through a clutch, and then 
through a set of back gears, with a ratio of 32 to 1, to 
a winding arbor. 

An interesting development in pneumatic riveter con- 
struction was announced near the close of the year by 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. The outstanding features 
of this new riveter include bolted construction for holding 
the handle to the barrel, heavy section valve with liberal 


5-16 In, Capacity Side Handle Equipped Drill. 


bearing surfaces; combination poppet and piston type 
throttle valve; power in excess of all ordinary require- 
ments; low air consumption and exceptionally easy oper- 
ation. The new style hammers are manufactured in three 
styles, A, B and C, and are available in a complete range 
of sizes from a 5-in. to a 9-in. strike. Each size of this 
riveter can be purchased with any one of three types of 
barrels and with either outside or inside trigger handles. 
The standard “A” type has a barrel machined to accom- 
modate a rivet set clip only and is furnished on orders 
which do not specify either a bridge type or retainer type 
barrel. Three alloy steel bolts of substantial size, fitted 
with lock washers, hold the handle to the barrel. The 


Drill Equipped With Nut Tightening and Wood Boring Chucks. 


throttle valve (except on inside trigger handles) is a 
combination of the piston and poppet types. 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, placed 
on the market during the year a quick interchangeable 
electric drill which is shown here. This drill is equipped 
with a nut tightening chuck and a wood boring chuck. 
It has special hollow spindle which permits the use of a 
short type screw driving attachment and a new wood 
boring chuck, which are held in the spindle by a special 
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lock, requiring only a quarter turn in changing over. With 

_ this attachment no tools are necessary for changing from 

drilling to nut tightening, and it requires but a few 
seconds to make the change. 

Among the year’s developments of the Hisey-Wolf 

Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was a new 5/16-in. 


“NEW HISEY 7 1-2 H.P. MOTOR | 
‘GRINDER FOR 20° X . 
GRINDING WHEELS 


Direct Motor Driven Electric Stand Grinder. 


capacity side handle equipped drill, equipped with Hisey- 


built universal motor and ball bearings mounted on every 
part that turns. The quick cable connector is also a new 
and important feature in that cable repairs and renewals 
can be made without dismantling the machine. Although 


Wheel Guards Fitted With Removable End Covers. 


small and compact and as light in weight as good practice 
will permit, this machine is of the same sturdy construc- 
tion so prominent in other Hisey products. Other im- 
portant developments by the same company were a direct 
motor driven electric stand grinder and new designs of 
interchangeable wheel guards. The interesting features 
of the new grinder are: Full automatic motor starter 
equipment; full safety wheel guards with exhaust pipe 
connections adjustable to the wearing of the grinding 
wheels; wheel guards are equipped with hinged doors to 
permit a quick change in grinding wheels when neces- 
sary ; spindle is of extra heavy and one piece construction ; 
tool grinding rests are adjustable and detachable; the end 
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heads are cone shaped so as to permit maximum working 
space around grinding wheels. 

The wheel guards developed by Hisey-Wolf are fitted 
with removable end covers and exhaust pipe connections, 
and are df dimensions and specifications.as recommended 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee. 
They are adjustable to any angle. 

J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, featured a 
new shaftless, motorized, hollow chisel mortiser, with 
self-contained motors, designed to eliminate counter 
shafts and belts. When furnished with stationary table, 
machine takes timbers 17-in. under the chisel and 12-in. 
wide; with the traveling table, takes timbers up to 12-in. 
square, mortises 534 in. deep and up to 2-in. square. By 
reversing timber will mortise through 1114 in. The main 
column is a heavy one-piece cored casting with broad 
floor base giving unusual rigidity and insuring freedom 
from vibration. Top column is cast in one piece and is 
carried on hardened, frictionless roller bearings, making 
it very easy for adjustment for out of line mortising. 
This adjustment is made by clutch crank which engages 
with a screw through a bronze nut fastened on the col- 
umn. Stops are provided to regulate this transverse 


movement for duplicating purposes. 


The Federal Products Corporation placed on the mar- 
ket a number of new gauges. 


Among others is a standard 


This Gauge is Equipped With a 1-10000 Indicator. 


Federal cylinder test gauge equipped with a 1/10,000 in- 
dicator instead of’ usual 1/1000 type. The indicator of 
this new gauge is 35% in. in diameter, consequently the 
graduations are the same distance apart as on the stan- 
dard 1/1000 indicator. This indicator is furnished either 
with dials graduated as shown in the illustration, plus 
and minus 0 to 100, or with direct-reading dial 0 to 200, 
or with direct-reading dial with second hand, showing 
the number of revolutions of the large hand. 
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Finance — 


New 


Regional Advisory 
Boards to Be Organized 
by the A. R. A. 


Continuing its policy of organizing 
regional advisory boards in all parts of 
the country, which has been one of the 
most notable of the activities of the 
American Railway Association during 
the past year, a board for the middle 
Atlantic Coast will be organized in 
New York city, January 3. These 
boards are entirely controlled by the 
shippers of the gespective districts. 
The Middle Atlantic Coast Regional 
Advisory Board will include New York 
state (except the Niagara region), east- 
ern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Del- 
aware. Leading representatives of all 
industries, farming and other interests 
have been invited to attend the official 
gpening. It is planned to hold a meet- 
inz in Boston, next month, to organize 
a board for the New England states, 
and another within a few weeks in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The purpose of these boards is to 
bring all the important shipping inter- 
ests together with the railroads for the 
purpose of developing in advance the 
probable transportation demands of 


each region and the most equitable and’ 


satisfactory means of meeting them. 
The activities of these boards center 
around the local district manager of the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. The boards or- 
ganized to date are as follows: 


Northwestern Regional Advisory 
Board, for the states of Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota and 
northern Wisconsin, with headquarters 
in Minneapolis. 

Central-Western Board, covering the 
states of Nebraska, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah and Idaho, with headquar- 
ters in Omaha. 

Southeastern Board, covering the 
states of Alabama, Mississippi, Geor- 
bia, Florida, North and South Caro- 
lina, with headquarters in Birming- 
ham, 

Southwestern Regional Advisory 
Board, covering the states of Texas, 
New Mexico, part: of Oklahoma, ~Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, with headquar- 
ters in Dallas, Texas. 

Trans - Missouri- Kansas Advisory 
Board, covering the states of Kansas, 
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Improvements and Betterments — 


Missouri, parts of Illinois, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, with headquarters in St. 
Louis. 

Great Lakes Board, covering the 
southern peninsula of Michigan, north- 
ern Ohio, northwestern Pennsylvania 
and northwestern New York, with 
headquarters in Toledo. 

Ohio Valley Region Advisory Board, 
covering the states of West Virginia, 
Kentucky and part of Indiana, with 
headquarters in Cincinnati. 


Railroad Revenue About $200,000,000 
from Automobile Industry. 


That the railroads will have handled 
over 540,000 carloads of assembled 
automobiles and 210,000 carioads of 
parts and tires in the year closing De- 
cember 31 was stated by J. S. Marvin, 
general traffic manager, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, in 
opening the conference of freight traf- 
fic managers of the industry at Detroit, 
December 20. The railroad revenue on 
this traffic is estimated at $200,000,000. 

More than a million machines have 
been driven over the highways to des- 
tination by dealers and 80,000 shipped 
by boat. 

The conference had under discussion 
procedure that would facilitate han- 
dling of the vast traffic of the industry 
by the railroads, including freight car 
supply and rates. 


There was high interest in the gen- 
eral reorganization of freight rate 
structure which President Coolidge 
said in his message should be ordered 
at once by the congress. No recom- 
mendations were undertaken pending 
further facts on which the reorganiza- 
tion is to be based. 


Notwithstanding the great increase 
in this traffic, reports indicated that 
railroads, have this year maintained a 
more adequate supply of freight cars 
at the factories than ever before. 


Among the leading car and _ truck 
makers represented were Hupp, Stude- 
baker, Gray, Lincoln, Paige-Detroit, 
Hudson, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
Rickenbacker, Packard, Standard, Gen- 
eral Motors Truck, Oakland, Olds, Reo, 
Durant, Buick, White, Jordan, Cleve- 
land, Pierce-Arrow, Auburn, Overland, 
Yellow Cab, Haynes, Nash, American- 
LaFrance, ‘Columbia, Maxwell and 
Chalmers. 


— Gonstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 
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The First Move to Co-Ordi- 
nate Study of Fuel 
Economy 


A joint meeting of the American Rail- 
way Association’s committee on fuel 
conservation, of which F. H. Hammill, 
assistant general manager, Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry., is chairman, and a 
committee of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association, of which Eu- 
gene McAuliffe, special representative, 


Union Pacific R. R., is chairman, was. 


held at Chicago, December 19. The 
purpose was to inaugurate co-operative 
action on the part of all the railways 
looking toward a reduction in the an- 
nual fuel bill, which now aggregates 
more than half a billion dollars annu- 
ally. The most important action taken 
at the meeting related to the establish- 
ment of some central agency for con- 
solidating a large part of the test work 
and fuel research relating to fuel econ- 
omy that is now -being undertaken in- 
dividually by railways throughout the 
country. 


A plan was recommended for adop- 
tion by the executives of the American 
Railway Association which would pro- 
vide for the employment of a research 
director with the necessary staff for the 
consideration of problems relating to 
railway fuel operating economies. This 
would lead to an immediate canvass of 
the present facilities and an investiga- 
tion of the measure of co-operation 
that may be obtained from the various 
existing laboratories now equipped and 
in position to carry on research work. 
It would also provide for the dissem- 


. . e . . * 
ination of the available information re- 


lating to fuel and related operating 
economies as developed in tests hereto- 
fore made by individual railways and 
educational institutions. 


The railways have already achieved 
remarkable economies -in fuel use as a 
result of the tests conducted by many 
railroads during recent years, but there 
is yet a vast amount of research work 
to be accomplished toward the attain- 
ment of maximum fuel economy, and 
it is felt that none of the railways could 
complete this work individually. For 
one thing, the several locomotive test- 
ing plants now aavilable to the rail- 
ways cannot be fully utilized until some 
such co-operative plan as now pro- 
posed is put into effect. The continu- 
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ous. use of one or more locomotive 
testing plants under these conditions 
would not only afford more authorita- 
tive information as to the value of cer- 
tain devices and practices in relation to 
fuel economy than is now obtainable, 
but would obviate a large duplication of 
effort on the part of various railways 
that are now separately engaged in an 
investigation of the same devices and 
methods. 


STANDARD REPORTING RATIO OF OIL TO 
CoAL PROPOSED 


The growing interest in fuel econ- 
omy evidenced by all railways has fo- 
cused increasing attention upon the 
relative fuel performance of the various 
lines, so that it has become highly es- 
sential to apply a uniform ratio for 
equating coal and oil fuel in order to 
arrive at a comparative showing that 
is fair to all the railways concerned. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not now require the railways to 
use a uniform ratio in equating the 
quantities of fuel oil and coal burned as 
reported in the monthly operating sta- 
tisttcs for Class I railways, so that at 
the present time there are wide varia- 
tions in these reports to be accounted 
for. At the meeting on December 19, 
consideration was given to the steps 
that have already been taken by the 
International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion and the American Railway Asso- 
ciation’s committee on fuel conserva- 
tion, toward the determination of a sat- 
isfactory ratio for this purpose and the 
presentation of this matter before the 
bureau of statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with the rec- 
ommendation that this ratio be made 
compulsory for all railways reporting 
quantities of. fuel oil consumed in 
terms of pounds of coal. 


MaNnuat or Fue, Economy UNpbEeR Way 


Distribution of a manual of fuel econ- 
omy bearing briefly upon all phases of 
fuel conservation from a mechanical, 
operating and purchasing department 
standpoint is contemplated by the 
American Railway Association, the 
preparation of this manual having al- 
ready been undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association. The 


progress of this work, which is based © 


largely upon the proceedings of this as- 
sociation, was reported at the recent 
meeting in Chicago, and it was an- 
nounced that the first part of this man- 
ual will soon be ready for publication. 
This will include eight subjects bearing 
largely upon the operating depart- 
ment’s relation to fuel economy, each 
dealt with to the extent of about 2,000 
words. 

A subsequent booklet dealing with 
the more mechanical phases of fuel 
economy will follow, and eventually 
there will be four or five books com- 
prising the manual, each of approxi- 
mately the same length and _ scope. 
Consideration is now being given to 
utilizing one section of this manual of 
fuel economy for presenting an ab- 
stract of some of the most significant 
papers submitted by engineers, firemen, 
conductors, brakemen and switchmen 
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in the recent contest for prizes awarded 
through the International Railway Fuel 
Association and various railways for 
the best papers on fuel conservation 
submitted by employees in _ these 
classes. 


‘More than 2,000 papers on fuel con- 
servation were submitted in this con- 
test, indicating a wide and intelligent 
interest on the subject. These papers 
also afforded abundant proof of the 
broad educational and _ inspirational 
work already accomplished by the rail- 
ways in the interest of fuel economy. 
Many of the papers submitted in this 
contest were of marked literary and 
analytical merit, while all represented 
a genuine effort to contribute some- 
thing toward reducing the railway fuel 
bill. One of the papers contributed by 
W. L. Richards, a Southern Pacific en- 
gineer, represented a complete trea- 
tise on railway fuel economy and was 
published in full in the Railway Re- 
view, Dec. 15, 1923. 


‘Transportation Conference Is 


Called by Chamber of 
Commerce of U. S. 


A call for a national conference on 
transportation, to be held in Washing- 
LON DeeGeelantianya: 0) cand ll thas 
been issued by Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Two hundred lead- 
ers of recognized standing in agricul- 
tural, commercial, educational, financial 
and industrial fields have been invited 
to take part in its deliberations and in 
the discussion of problems involved in 
the development of an adequate na- 
tional transportation system. 


It is expected that every state will 
be represented at the conference. The 
personnel will include spokesmen for 
national farm and labor organizations, 
public officials, editors and publishers, 
heads of large commercial and indus- 
trial corporations, bankers and insur- 
ance company officials, and executives 
of railway systems, steamship and mo- 
tor transport companies. 


“Congress embarked upon a con- 
structive policy for the development of 
transportation by the enactment of the 
Transportation Act of 1920,” said Mr. 
Barnes in calling the conference, “but 
there is much more to be done if this 
policy is to be made effective. The ex- 
panding transportation needs_ of 
America can easily be visualized and 
must be resolved so that national 
wealth and individual production may 
be marketed into consumption. All 
production, agricultural and industrial, 
is dependent on adequate and ready 
distribution. National income, earned 
only through transportation and distri- 
bution, rises thus: 
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“Representatives of all sections of 
our people are asked to this conference 
tc express their sober judgment on 
questions raised by the past eight 
months’ preliminary studies of the spe- 
cial committees working under the aus- 


pices of the National Chamber of 
Commerce. 
“What is the probable future of 


transportation growth? 

“What principles of regulation, fed- 
eral and state, protect the public inter- 
est and yet encourage expansion? 

“What policies promise to attract the 
necessary capital and credit? 

“What principles of rate-making hold 
most fairly the scale of relative rates? 

“Where does highway and motor 
transport promise its highest service? 

“How can water highways contribute 
their fullest service? 

“Within what formula can all trans- 
portation develop best the stimulant of 
private initiative and enterprise in the 
wery interest of expanding service and 
the utmost economy of operation?” 


The idea of a conference which 
would consider the problem of trans- 
portation from the national viewpoint 
was first suggested at an informal meet- 
ing, last January, of representatives of 
various transportation and business in- 
terests, attended also in an unofficial 
capacity by Secretary Hoover. In ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted at 
this meeting the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States appointed six composite com- 
mittees to undertake the study of as 
many phases of the transportation 
problem with the aid, so far as avail- 
able, of the agencies of the government 
and of private organizations. 


The reports of these committees have 
been completed and published in ab- 
stract in the Railway Review. They 
deal with: (1) Government relations 
to railroad transportation; (2) railroad 
consolidation; (3) readjustment of rela- 
tive freight rates; (4) relation of high- 
way and motor transport to other 
transportation agencies; (5) develop- 
ment of waterways and co-ordination 
of rail and waterway service; (6) tax- 
ation of transportation agencies. 


Each committee submitted a number 
of findings and recommendations which 
will serve as the basis of discussion at 
the forthcoming conference, from the 
point of view of the various sections 
represented and of the various inter- 
ests directly concerned in transporta- 
tion. 


Reading Company’s Financing Steps 
Approved by I. C. C. 


An Interstate Commerce Commis- , 
sion order giving formal and final ap- 
proval to the financing steps taken by 
the Reading company to carry out the 
supreme court decree requiring a di- 
vorce of its anthracite and railroad 
interests, was entered December 27. 
The Reading company itself, was 
authorized under the reorganization ‘to 
take over and operate the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad system and its 
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component railroad subsidiaries, and to 
issue $63,084,666 in new 4% per cent 
gold bonds in exchange for old securi- 
ties. The Reading company, formerly 
a holding corporation only, will now 
be the actual operating company of the 
Reading system. 


Erie Railroad Announces Award -of’ 


Track Prizes. 


Three Erie Railroad section foremen 
and one supervisor were among the 
winners of prizes for keeping their par- 
ticular divisions in perfect condition. 
Charles Pierson of Sharon, Pa., super- 
visor of tracks from Erie to Youngs- 
town and Ferrona to New Castle, re- 
ceived a special prize of $100 for wee 
ing a perfect “no low joint” track. 
Charles. Swartz of Sharpsville, in 
charge of the track from Pymatuning 
to Sharpsville, won the banner prize of 
$150. J. J. Brannan of Sharpsville, in 
charge of the track from the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania line to Sharpsville, re- 
ceived $100, and Peter Rush of New 
Castle, section foreman in charge of the 
tracks from Ferrona to New Castle, re- 


ceived $100. 


Railway Literature 


The Alexander Milburn Co., Balti- 
more, Md., have just issued two new 
catalogues illustrating and describing 
Milburn welding and cutting appara- 
tus and Milburn carbide lights. Com- 
plete specifications of the equipment 
are given, together with views of rep- 
resentative installations. 

Re oe 

A catalogue just off the press is that 
of the Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich- 
igan. The book, consisting of 166 
pages, is handsomely bound and well 
illustrated, many of the pages being 
printed in colors. The complete line 
of Lufkin products is shown. 

oe eo 

“Manual of Instructions for Weld- 
ing Operators,” is the title of a new 
publication recently received fromthe 
press of the Welding Engineer. This 
manual contains a complete set of out- 


lines of lessons, exercises and examina- - 


tion for the training of oxy-acetylene 
welders and electric arc welders. In 
the outline of lessons a great deal of 
care has been exercised to provide a 
logical development of welding instruc- 
tion, and to give reading references 
which will enable the instructor and 
student to secure full information on 
every topic in the outline. The man- 
ual contains two pages of color charts, 
one of them illustrating the appearance 
of metal at varying temperatures and 
the other showing the proper adjust- 
ment of the oxy-acetylene flame. There 
are also two pages of illustrations 
showing step by step how to assemble 
the oxy-acetylene apparatus and get 
it ready for operation. This little 
booklet has been pepared for the use 
of welding instructors, welding fore- 
men, welding supervisors and welding 
students. It will be sent free to in- 
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terested parties by The Welding En- 
gineer, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til. ; 

ee fe 


Mundy’s Earning Power of Rail- 


‘roads, 1923—This is the 18th annual 


issue of the popular handbook compiled 
and edited by Floyd W. Mundy, of 
Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York city. It presents statistics. 


and other facts relating to the earning - 


power and to the securities of rail- 
roads, arranged to convenient form for 
ready reference. The introductory 


_ chapters explain in a general way fun- 


damental principles which must be ap- 
plied by the investor to inform himself 
as to the value of the stocks or bonds 


of any railroad. The tables give vital | 


statistics regarding earnings, mileage, 
capitalization, tonnage, etc. The notes 
give information as to dividends and 
such other information about the rail- 
roads’ capitalization, investments, phy- 
sical and financial condition, etc., as ap- 
pears to be of direct interest to the 
investor. 


| Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office 
December 25, 1923 


Brake Slack Adjuster for Railway Ve- 
hicles, 1,478,957.—Arthur E. Hayward, 
Swindon, England. 

Car Brake and Car Mechanism, 1,478,- 
923—Samual C. Smith, Algiers, La. 
Railway Brake, 1,478,881—Bartolomeo 

Amendola, San Francisco, Calif. 

Air-Brake Apparatus, 1,478,832—Spen- 
cer G. Neal, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor to Automatic Straight Air 
Brake Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Railway Gate, 1,478,741—Carl, G. ‘Huth, 
Port Byron, N. Y. 

Audible Signal for Railways, 1,478, 742 
—Carl G. Huth, Forty Byron, N. Y. 

Composite T Rail, 1,478,715—Herbert 
M. Lofton, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Car-Dumping Apparatus, 1,478,723— 
Paul D. Weight, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Railway-Car-Handling Mechanism, 
1,478,676—William C. Richey, Den- 
ver, Colo. : 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,478,667—Ronald A. McCann, Swiss- 


vale, Pa., assignor to The Union 
Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 

Car Roof, 1,478,632—Charles David 


Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
P. H. Murphy Company, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Portable Switch for Railroads, 
634—Charles W. Burris, 
Colo. 

Trackman’s Car, 1,478,637—Patrick 
Clifford, Wallaula, Wash. 

Car Replacer,  1,478,625—Robert A. 
Walsh, Carbondale, Pa. 

Railway-Track Signal, 1,478,592—Fred- 
eric L. Wanklyn, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 


1,478,- 
iRapson, 
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Car Pusher, 1,478,627—Ira M. Abram, 
Dugger, Ind., assignor of one- -fourth 


to Claire Thomson, Farmersburg, 
Ind. 


Track Gauge, L478 ,604—John T. Dole 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Locomotive, 1,478,593 William E. 
Woodard, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Draft Gear, 1,478,578—Herman C. 
Priebe, Blue Island, III. 

Third and Fourth Point Support for 
Brake Beams, 1,478,565—Arthur W. 
Hawkins, Chicago, IIll., assignor to 
Chicago Railway Equipment Com- — 
pany, Chicago, IIl. a 

Railway-Car Journal Bearing, 1,478, 566 | 
—Dorris F. Hendricks, Russell, Ky. — 

Adjustable Rail Brace, 1,478,558—John 
C. Edwards, Utica, N. Y. 

Car-Door Opener, 1,478,562—Jesse 
Franklin Fisk, Chesterton, Ind., as- 
signor to Armour Grain Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Railway- Signaling. aetna eee . Recep- 
tacle, 1,478,540—Lloyd S. Acasa 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Pneumatic Control System for Elec- 
tric Switch and Car, Air, and Elec- 
tric Couplers, 1,478,462—Herbert E. 
Van Dorn, Chicago, III. 

Railroad-Crossing Gate,  1,478,446— 
Harvey McNish, Attica, Kans. 

Locomotive Stoker, 1,478,395—Edward 
Pierce, West Burlington, Iowa. 


Manufacturing Co,, 
Springfield, Mass., a subsidiary of The 
J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, announces 
the following appointments effective 
January 1, 1924: A. H. Pease, form- 
erly secretary, has been elected vice- 
president, succeeding Mr. Henry Pear- 
son, whose death was recently an- 
nounced. Charles F. Johnson, general 
manager. Walter Abrahams, secretary 
and clerk. .R. T. Foster, superintend- 
ent. 


The Wason 


* * * 


LeGrand Parish, who has been presi- 
dent of Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., 
since 1918, has resigned, to devote his 
entire attention to the American Arch 
Company, Inc., of which he is also 
president. He will, however, remain on 
the executive committee of the former 
company. J. S. Coffin has been elected 
president of Lima Locomotive Works, 
Inc., to succeed Mr. Parish. 

RCE Kee Hk 


The Q & C Company, 90 West street, 
New York city, has announced that 
effective December 14, it has acquired 
the exclusive United States rights for 
the manufacture and sale of the “Un- 
limited Travel” type of roller side bear- 
ing, under any and all patents granted 
to E. A. Laughlin, of Oregon, IIll., and 
previously sold by the Standard Coup- 
ler Co. This device is now to be 
offered as the Q & C roller side bear- 
ing, “Unlimited Travel” type. These 
bearings are to be manufactured in ac- 
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cordance with specifications covering a 
special formula of heat treatment, pat- 
ent applied for. 
#4 soe 

Joseph F. Farrell, who has been gen- 
eral manager of the Nathan Manufac- 
turing Co. for the past seven years, has 
been appointed vice-president of that 
company with headquarters in New 
York. Mr. Farrell entered railroad 


Joseph F. Farrell 


service on November 12, 1889 as clerk 
in the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railroad. In September, 1906 he 
accepted a position as chief clerk in 
the purchasing department of the Lake 
Erie & Western. On April 1, 1907 he 
was appointed assistant purchasing 
agent of the Michigan Central and on 
September 1, 1907 became purchasing 
agent of that railroad. Mr. Farrell 
left the railroad field on July 1, 1912 to 
become vice president of the Ameri- 
can Materials Company. In August, 
1916 he was appointed general man- 
ager of the Nathan ‘Manufacturing Co. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—In 1924 the At- 
lantic Coast Line expects to complete 
the construction of 57 miles of double 
track and to build the bridges, trestles 
and culverts on 38 miles additional at 
a cost of more than $1,415,000. Im- 
provements in shops, yards and termi- 
nals made this year will insure the 
success of efforts to keep equipment in 
repair and will facilitate handling traf- 
fic. Special attention is being paid to 
improving methods of handling perish- 
ables so that Coast Line patrons can 
market their products to the best ad- 
vantage. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue, pledge and repledge $10,000,000 
of general mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
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as collateral security for short term 
notes. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific—A 
new transcontinental De Luxe passen- 
ger train, to be known as “The Mem- 
phis-California Limited,” operating be- 
tween Memphis, Tenn. and Los An- 
geles, California, was placed in service 
by the Rock Island railroad on Sun- 
day, December 30, 1923, leaving Mem- 
phis at 2:30 P. M. that day and arriv- 
ing in Los Angeles at 7:50 A. M. the 
third morning. This new train will be 
operated via Little Rock, Ark., (with 
connections to Hot Springs), Okla- 
homa City, El Paso, Texas, Tuscon, 
Arizon to ‘Los Angeles, Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco with connections to 
San Diego. On the return the train 
will leave Los Angeles at 5:00 P. M., 
arriving in Memphis at 3:45 P. M. the 
third day. 


Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 


Louis.—The Big Four has been granted. 


authority, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to issue and sell $20,000,- 
000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds at not less than 94.81 
per cent of par and accrued interest. 


Delaware Lackawanna & Western.— 
Jackson E. Reynolds has been elected 
to the board of managers, succeeding 
Frank Rysavy, resigned. 


Delaware & Hudson.—The Delaware 
& Hudson R. R. has made application 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Albany for the necessary 
authority to abandon its Mooers branch 
running from its main line at Canada 
Junction to the north state line and 
connecting with the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, a distance of about 12 miles. The 
company alleges, in support of its peti- 
tion to scrap that part of the road, 
that: The service into Canada which 
the line originally intended to perform 
is now almost entirely performed by a 
parallel line of the company. That the 
line would never been built under pres- 
ent conditions. That the line is oper- 
ated at a loss and is a burden on the 
main line, affecting its utility and serv- 
ice. The Mooers branch was built in 
1852. It was then the Plattsburgh and 
Montreal Railroad. Later it became 
part of the New York & Canada Rail- 
road, and in July, 1908, it was imnerged 
into the Delaware & Hudson system. 


El Paso & Southwestern.—The El 
Paso & Southwestern Co. and the El 
Paso & Southwestern R. R. have been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to simplify the financial 
organization and operation of the sys- 
tem by the exchange of securities and 
by the acquisition of control of sub- 
sidaries. The companies plan _ ulti- 
mately to merge the various corpora- 
tions comprising the El Paso & South- 
western system into one company, but 
the present authorization does not 
cover that procedure. The El Paso & 
Southwestern R. R. was authorized to 
issue $12,570,000 of capital stock and 
$11,914,000 of first and refunding mort- 


gage bonds in exchange for stocks and. 
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bonds of certain subsidiaries of the El 
Paso & Southwestern Co. and in part 
payment for equipment to be _ pur- 
chased from that company. 

The properties of the El Paso & 
Southwestern system within the United 
States are held by the applicants and 
ten other corporations, namely, the El 
Paso & Northeastern Co., the Dawson 
Railway & Coal Co., the Dawson Rail- 
way Co., the El Paso & Rock Island, 
the El Paso Northeastern, the Alamo- 
gordo & Sacramento Mountain, the El 
Paso & Northeastern, the El Paso & 
Southwestern R. R. Co. of Texas, the 
Burro Mountain R. R. and the Arizona 
New Mexico. It is expected that it 
will require several years to complete 
the exchange of securities and carry 
out the other transactions proposed. 
In the meantime, however, it is pro- 
posed that the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern shall take over the operation of all 
of the properties of the system. As has 
been stated, that company is now op- 
erating its own lines and the lines of 
the Burro Mountain and the Arizona 
& New Mexico. It proposes to acquire 
control, by lease, of the properties of 
the Dawson Railway, the El Paso & 
Rock Island, the El Paso & Northeast- 
ern, the Alamogordo & Sacramento 
Mountain and the El Paso & South- 
western R. R. Co. of Texas. 


Missouri Pacific.— Substantial  in- 
creases in the volume of traffic handled 
by the Missouri Pacific were recorded 
again in December, according to the 
regular monthly statement issued by 
President L. W. Baldwin. Not only 
did December, 1923, exceed the same 
month in 1922 by a considerable maxr- 
gin, but the figures for the year also 
show large increases over those re- 
corded in 1922. The figures indicate a 
continuing and _ steadily increasing 
prosperity for the entire country 
served by the lines of the Missouri 
Pacific, and according to well informed 
railroad men the outlook for 1924 is 
as bright as the records show the year 
just ended to have been. The state- 
ment shows that the Missouri Pacific 
loaded locally along the lines of the 
railroad a total of 972,300 cars during 
1923, an increase of 150,498 over the 
total for 1922. Receipts from connec- 
tions during 1923 totaled 375,835 rev- 
enue cars, an increase of 28,394 over 
the totals for 1922. The figures by 
months show that an increase was re- 
corded in every month of 1923 as com- 
pared with the corresponding month 
in 1922, with the single exception of 
February. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $1,500,000 of capital stock for dis- 
tribution among its stockholders as a 
stock dividend. The company plans to 
increase its capital stock from $15,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000 and to cancel $669,300 
of its 5 per cent income bonds now 
held in the treasury. Of the increased 
capital stock $1,500;000 will be used for 
the stock dividend. 
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New York, Ontario & Western.— 


This company has been granted au- 
thority by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire control, by 
lease, of the railroads of the Utica Clin- 
ton & Binghamton R. R. Co. and the 
Rome & Clinton R. R. Co. 


Northern Pacific—New freight cars 
and locomotives placed in service this 
year by the Northern Pacific Ry. to 
provide better transportation for the 
Northwest have ‘cost the company 
nearly sixteen million dollars, accord- 
ing to a report made recently by com- 
pany officials. All this new equipment 
is now in service or will be before Jan- 
vary 31. The bulk of it consists® of 
freight and refrigerator cars for which 
twelve and a half million dollars was 
expended. The other three and a half 
millions were spent for 49 new locomo- 
tives, 4,000 box cars, 250 stock cars, 
500 gondola and convertible cars, 70 
passenger refrigerator cars and 1,000 
freight refrigerator cars. The new lo- 
comotives include 20 of the famous 
Northern Pacific “Pacific’ Type” for 
passenger service and 25 Mikado and 
4 \Mallet engines for freight service. 


Pere Marquette—The Pere Mar- 
quette Ry. is now a part owner in the 
leasehold of the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago. It will have its own yard at 
Rockwell street on the Belt. Its in- 
‘bound and outbound trains will termi- 
nate and originate at that yard. It 
will continue to handle its merchan- 
dise and team track business at its 
present location at 14th & Lumber 
streets, but practically all of its through 
business moving through the Chicago 
switching district in both directions 
will move through the Rockwell street 
yard and Clearing. This dies not in 
any way interfere with its present ar- 
rangement for interchange with the F. 
Jake. at Porter: 


Southern—Two daily fast through 
freight trains from the central west to 
Carolina territory have just been in- 
augurated by the Southern Railway 
System to provide quicker movement 
of automobiles, packing house products, 
merchandise, and other high class 
freight. One train comes from East 
St. Louis and Louisville; the other 
from Cincinnati. Both run via Dan- 
ville, Ky., Harriman, Tenn., and Knox- 
ville to Asheville where they are 
broken up and cars sent over diverg- 
ing routes to all points in the Caro- 
linas. From points of origin to Ashe- 
ville these trains from the West are 
handled through like passenger trains, 
without switching at intermediate 
terminals. They are the counterparts 
of the Southern’s textile specials, run- 
ning from Spencer to Eastern and 
Western gateways, which have proven 
such a great success. 


Southern Pacific—The Southern Pa- 
cific Co. has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
acquire and operate a line of railroad, 
known as the Richgrove spur, hereto- 
fore constructed by it, extending from 
Richgrove station on its Fresno branch, 
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in a westerly direction, a distance of 
approximately 4 miles, all in Tulare 
county, Calif. The line traverses a 
territory containing approximately 
5,180 acres under cultivation. It is ex- 
pected that the agricultural develop- 
ment of the territory will be rapid. 


Texas & Pacific—The Texas & Pa- 
cific R. R., through its receivers, asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to authorize issues of $24,676,000 in pre- 
ferred stock and $4,440,583 in 6 per cent 
notes. The stock will be exchanged 
for an issue of second mortgage bonds 
of like amount held by the Missouri 
Pacific, while the notes will be used to 
settle indebtedness between the rail- 
road and the United States Railroad 
Administration. 


Virginian.—About 300 of the 1,000 
new 120-ton coal gondolas ordered by 
the Virginian Railway have reached the 
property within the past three weeks 
and put into the service, it was an- 
nounced this week. The cars, among 
the largest and best for coal service in 
the world, were built in Pittsburgh by 
the’ Press Steel Car -Co.: Other cars 
will be delivered from time to time by 
the builders, and they will be put into 
service. The Virginian has a sufficient 
car supply on hand to care for all traf- 
fic and recent interruption of service 
has been overcome. All trains are said 
to be moving on schedule, with some 
cars sidetracked awaiting business. 
The new power plant of the electrifica- 
tion divsion between’ Roanoke and 
Mullins, W. Va., will be constructed at 
Narrow, Va., shortly. Materials for 
the plant are being assembled on the 
ground and work will begin some time 
in January. The electrification will be 
over a distance of 218 miles. 


i New Roads and Projects | 


Tennessee.—President C. E. James 
of the Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 
Railroad, has announced that construc- 
tion of an extension of the line from 
its southern terminus, Gadsden, will be 
started early in January. The exten- 
sion will carry the line to Odenville, 
where it will connect with the Sea- 
board Air Line to Birmingham. Valu- 
able coal and timber lands will be made 
more accessible. The T. A. & G. was 
scheduled for abandonment a year or 
two ago, but was taken over by Mr. 
James and associates. 


Oklahoma.—The Santa Fe System, it 
is reported, will build immediately a 
line from Tonkawa to the Three Sands 
oil fields, about four miles. Second 
track will also be built from- Ponca 
City to Maryland, about 12 miles. 


West Virginia—The Coal River & 
Eastern Railway Co., incorporated, cap- 
ital stock $1,000,000, to build a. line be- 
tween Seth and Ashford, about 15 miles 
in Boone County. Incorporators: An- 
trim E., Barnes, Gilden G. Hoffman, 
Harry E. Fehr, George B. Hooper and 
Laurence FE. Clark, all at 308 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| Foreign Railways 


Poland.—Poland now has a railroad 
organization of its own, created since 
the war, and made up of three old sys- 
tems, the Russian, the Austrian and 
the German. Colonel A. B. Barber, an 
American, has been the technical ad- 
viser of the government in this work, 
which has presented many difficulties. 
The financial burden is still heavy, and 
there is a deficit. Some people suggest 
private ownership, but to this the gov- 
ernment is opposed. It will at once 
reduce the number of employes and in- 
crease rates. ‘ 


Germany.—A contract has been 
signed in London for a credit of £3,000,- 
000 to the German State railways, to 
be used in the purchase of coal. Of this 
amount £750,000 becomes immediately 
available, the remainder being subject 
to Germany’s providing.a guarantee. It 
is a purely commercial transaction in 
which the British Government is not 
involved, it is said. 


Equipment and Structures 


Locomotives. 


The Mobile & Ohio R. R. has placed 
three Mikado type locomotives with 
the Lima Locomotive Works, and two 
Pacific type locomotives with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Argentine State Rys. are re- 
ported to have purchased five Mikado 
type locomotives from the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. 


The San Joaquin & Eastern R. R. is 
reported to have purchased one Prairie 
type locomotive from the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has entered 
the market for fifteen diners, 23 bag- 
gage cars, six horse baggage cars and 
six buffet baggage cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
5,475 freight cars,as follows: 2,975 box 
cars with the Standard Steel Car Co.; 
450 flat cars, 250 stock cars and 500 
tight bottom gondolas with the Ralston 
Car Co.; 200 tank cars and 600 drop 
bottom gondolas with the General 
American. Car Co.; and 500 automobile 
cars with the Pullman Co. In addition 
to the cars ordered, this carrier will 
build 500 flat cars, 500 logging cars 
and 75 caboose cars in its own shops. 


The Western Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the Standard Tank Car 
Co. for 2000 automobile cars. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed 400 stock car bodies with the 
Standard Tank Car Co.; 500 stock car 
bodies with the Ryan Car Co.; 500 flat 
car bodies with the Youngstown Steel 
Car Co.; and 500 flat car bodies with 
the Pennsylvania Tank Car Co. 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has en- 
tered the market for repairs to 1,500 
gondolas. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Southern Ry. has authorized the 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., to de- 
sign and construct extensive additions 
to its shops at Birmingham, Ala. The 
work includes locomotive repair shops, 
boiler and smith shop, car repair shops, 
mill shop, power plant and other build- 
ings. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is reported 
to be drawing plans for new shops and 
a roundhouse at Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Texas & Pacific R. R. has pre- 
pared preliminary plans for new engine 
shops, engine house, car works and 
other buildings at Belt Junction, to cost 
approximately $750,000. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is taking 
bids on a general contract for rebuild- 
ing the portion of its Pavonia car and 
locomotive shops at Camden, N. J., re- 
cently destroyed by fire. This carrier 
is also reported to have prepared pre- 
liminary plans for two additional shops 
at Juniata. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. will 
construct a new station at Hayden, 
Ala. This carrier is also planning im- 
provements to its passenger station at 
Sheffield, Ala. 


The Ceiitral of Georgia Ry. will make 
improvements to its station at Union 
Springs, Ala. 

The Southern Ry. has prepared plans 
for the construction of a two-story pas- 
senger station at Greensboro, N. C. 


Bridges. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. plans 
the construction of ari overhead cross- 
ing at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Boston & Maine R. R. will soon 
enter the market for a list of equip- 
ment for installation in its proposed 
power house at Worcester, Mass. 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. 
R. has placed a 15-ton pillar crane 
with the Whiting Corp. 

The Georgia R. R. has purchased a 
locomotive hoist from the Whiting 
Corp. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. has placed an order with the 
Whiting Corp. for a 5-ton electric jib 
crane. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
purchased a 5-ton overhead traveling 
crane from the Whiting Corp. 

The Northwestern Pacific R. R. has 
placed an order with the Whiting 
Corp. for a 15-ton overhead traveling 
crane. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has purchased a 42-in. planer. 

The Chicago Great Western R. R. 
has purchased a 60-in. vertical milling 
machine. 

The Erie Railroad Co. has purchased 
two new 400 H. P. B. & W. boilers 
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and two Westinghouse new model un- 
derfeed stokers for installation in their 
shops at Hornell, N. Y. These stok- 
ers will be driven by direct current mo- 
tors. Baldwin chain drives will trans- 
mit power from the motors to the 
stoker. Positive air pressure under 
the grates will be furnished by Wing 
turbo blowers controlled by Ruggles- 
Klingman regulators. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
in the market for 1300 tons of struc- 
tural steel. 


The New York Ben Rome aeehices 
placed 75,500 kegs of track spikes as 
follows: 20,000 with the Illinois Steel 
Co.; 4500 with the Inland Steel Co.; 
and 40,000 kegs were divided between 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and 
the Dilworth Porter & Co. This car- 
rier has also distributed an order for 
30,000 tons of tie plates among Dil- 
worth Porter & Co., the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., The Sellers Manufacturing 
Co., and the Illinois Steel Co. This 
road has also purchased 25,000 kegs of 
track bolts, the bulk of the order going 
to the Bourne-Fuller Co. 

The South Manchuria R. R. is re- 
ported to have placed 200,000 tie plates 
in the United States. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
5000 tons of structural steel with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The International & Great Northern 
R. R. is reported to have purchased 
12,000 tons of rails and 3000 tons of 
track accessories. 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
950 tons of structural steel with the 
American Bridge Co. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey is 
in the market for 8000 tons of struc- 
tural steel. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed 2250. tons of structural steel with 
the McClintic-Marshall Co. and 250 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


| Conventions and | Conventions and Meetings | [Conventions and Meetings } 


The Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville will hold its annual banquet, 
Tuesday, January °29, at the New 
Brown hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

“eee a eS 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Copley- 
Plaza hotel, Boston, Mass., January 8. 
The speaker will be Mr. U. K. Hall, 
general storekeeper, Union Pacific R. 


R., who will address the club on the . 


subject, “Functions of the Store De- 
partment.” Mr. Hall is chairman of 
Section VI of the American Railway 
Association. 
eek, Sok 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia 
will hold a conference, at its rooms, 
1317 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on the subject: “Economy in the Use 
of Fuel.” Various phases will be dis- 
cussed, including domestic, metallur- 
gical, public utilities and manufacturing 


) 


uses. The discussion as it applies to 
railroads will include electrification and 
other possibilities. Papers will be 
presented by engineers recognized as 
authorities. Chas. E. Billin is secretary 
of the club. 


[Personals | 


Executives, Operating, Etc. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. announces the following changes 
in the personnel of its operating de- 
partment: A. E. Walker, superin- 
tendent of the Arkansas division with 
headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., has 
been transferred to Herington, Kan., 
as superintendent of the Kansas divis- 
ion; J. A. McDougal, superintendent 
of the Southern division with head- 
quarters at Fort Worth, Texas, has 
been transferred to Little Rock, Ark., 
towsucceed “Mr... Walker; C."B: - Pratt; 
superintendent of the Kansas division, 
has been transferred to the Southern 
division to succeed Mr. McDougal; 
H. F. Reddig, superintendent of the 
‘Missouri division with headquarters at 
Trenton, Mo., has been transferred to 
Des Moines, Iowa, as assistant to gen- 
eral manager; and C. E. Green, acting 
assistant to general manager at Des 
Moinés, has been transferred to Tren- 
ton, Mo., as superintendent of the Mis- 
souri division. 


G. E. Bramon has been appointed 
general auditor of the Wabash Ry. with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Bramon was formerly auditor of expen- 
ditures of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


H. T. Evans, who has been elected 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville Ry., 
was born at St. Clair, Pa., in 1874, and 
was educated in the common schools 
of that place. He entered railway ser- 
vice in 1888 as an office boy in the lo- 
cal freight office of the Kansas City 
St. Joseph & Council Bluffs R. R., a 
subsidiary of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. In 1987 he was trans- 
ferred to the accounting departmeat of 
the same road as traveling auditor. Two 
years later he was made chief clerk in 
the auditor’s office, in which position 
he remained until the consolidation of 
that road with the Burlington in 1904. 
At that time he was transferred to Chi- 
cago as chief clerk to the auditor of 
expenditures. In 1907 ‘Mr. Evans was 
appointed auditor of expenditures, and 
resigned this position four years later 
to become auditor of the Chicago In- 
dianapolis & Louisville Ry. In1920, 
Mr. Evans was appointed comptroller 
of this road, and was serving in that 
capacity at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


R. D. Montgomery has been ap- 
pointed general watch inspector of the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Re Ry. with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan., succeed- 
ing H. S. Montgomery who-has re- 
tired, 
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R. N. Van Doren, who has been ap- 
pointed general solicitor of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. with headquarters 
at Chicago, was born at Oshkosh, Wis., 
in 1878, and was graduated from the law 
department of the University of Wis- 
consin in 1898. Mr. Van Doren en- 
gaged in private practice in the state 
of Wisconsin until January 1, 1917, on 


R. N. Van Doren 


which date he was appointed attorney 
for the state of Wisconsin for the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Ry., with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed attorney 
for the state of Nebraska with head- 
quarters at Omaha. A short time later 
he was transferred to St. Paul, Minn., 
as general attorney of the Chicago St. 
Paul Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. and 
Minnesota attorney for the Chicago & 
Northwestern. Mr. Van Doren re- 
mained at St. Paul until January 1, 
1919, when he was transferred back to 
Milwaukee, Wis., as Wisconsin attor- 
ney for the Chicago & Northwestern. 
On July 1, 1921, Mr. Van Doren was 
appointed assistant general solicitor 
with headquarters at Chicago, and was 
holding this position at the time of his 
promotion. 


E. P. Vernia, who has been elected 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 
with headquarters at Chicago, was born 
at New Albany, Indiana, in 1875, and 
was educated in the public schools of 
that place. He entered the service of 
the Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ry. in 1892 as a clerk in the local 
freight office at Louisville Ky. The 
following year he was promoted to 
chief clerk and cashier in the local 
freight office at New Albany, Indiana. 
He remained in this position until 1900, 
at which time he was made agent at 
the same place. In 1904, Mr. Vernia 
was placed in charge of the New AI- 
bany terminal as agent and general 
yardmaster, holding this position for a 
period of ten years. In 1914 he was 
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made division freight agent at Bedford, 
Indiana,.and five years later was pro- 
moted to division freight agent at 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. Vernia was ap- 
pointed general freight agent at Chi- 
cago in 1920, and held this position at 
the time of his election as vice-presi- 
dent of the Monon Route. Mr. Vernia 
has been in continuous service on the 
Monon his entire business life, cover- 
ing a period of over 31 years. 


Traffic. 


Geo. E. White, for the last 12 years 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Rock Island Lines, has been promoted 
to general freight agent in Chicago to 
succeed M. A. Paterson, who died re- 
cently in California following a pro- 
tracted illness. Mr. White’s appoint- 
ment was effective Jan. 1, 1924. Mr. 
White was born in Chicago in 1866 and 
entered the service of the Rock Island 
R. R. at the age of 17 years as office 
boy in the freight department. He was 
later appointed clerk in the general 
freight office, and in 1895 was given 
charge of the tariff bureau and in 1901 
was promoted to division freight agent. 
In 1903 he was made assistant com- 
mercial agent and in 1911 assistant 
general freight agent, which position he 
has held for the last 12 years. Mr. 
White’s railroad service has been en- 
tirely with the Rock Island in Chicago. 


Engineering. 


W. P. Wiltsee has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va. F. P. Turner has been appointed 
principal assistant engineer, and L. L. 
Kelly has been made bridge engineer. 
Both will have headquarters at Roa- 
noke, Va. 


Mechanical. 


‘'F. A. Butler has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power and 
rolling stock of the Boston & Albany 
R. R. with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., to succeed R. D. Smith, who 
has retired from service at his own re- 
quest. Samuel Russell has been ap- 
pointed division master mechanic with 
headquarters at Springfield, Mass. 


H. S. Wall, mechanical superintend- 
ent of the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been granted a leave 
of absence and John Pullar has been 
appointed acting mechanical superin- 
tendent. 


R. D. Smith, for the past thirteen 
years superintendent of motive power 
and rolling stock of the Boston & AI- 
bany R. R., retired from active service 
December 31, 1923, at his own request. 
Mr. Smith was born at New York City 
and was educated in the public schools 
of that place. He entered railway 
service in 1872 with the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Co. as machinist ap- 
prentice. In 1878 he entered the serv- 
ice of the Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. as machinist, and three years 
later was made foreman of shops at 
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Aurora, Ill. In 1885 Mr. Smith was 
appointed general foreman at the Chi- 
cago shops of the Burlington and in 
1888 was made master mechanic of the 
Chicago division. He was promoted to 
superintendent of motive power, lines 
west of the Missouri river in 1902, re- 
maining in this position for four years. 
In 1906 he left the Burlington to be- 
come mechanical expert for the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. at St. 
Louis, 'Mo., and the following year was 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
motive power of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River R. R. at Albany, 
N. Y. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
motive power of the Boston & Albany 
R. R. and in 1911 was promoted to 
superintendent of motive power and 
rolling stock. 


Wanted.—Experienced salesman ac- 
quainted with motive power depart- 
ments, steam railroads in middle west. 
State experience, age, salary and refer- 
ences. Address Box S. S., care Rail- 
way Review, 537 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, IIl. 


Wanted.—K. C. M. & O. R. R. Co.: 
Several experienced interline division 
recheck men. Salary $150.00 per 
month. Address C. J. Greene, general 
auditor, Wichita, Kan., giving experi- 
ence and references. 


Wanted.—Freight car designing en- 
gineer, American practice. Must be 
capable of making stress analyses and 
calculations for complete car. Salary 
$250.00 per month. Address Box H. H., 
care Railway Review, 30 Church street, 
New York, N. Y, 


Wanted.—Experienced freight -car 
draftsman, American practice. Salary 
$190.00 per month to start. Address 
Box H. H., care Railway Review, 30 
Church street, New York, N. Y. 


Agency Wanted.—A gentleman hay- 
ing years of experience and a large 
acquaintance among western railwav 
officials desires to take agency for in- 
troduction and sale of railway supplies 
with office in Chicago. Address Box 
G. S., care Railway Review, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 


For Sale.—Gasoline rail car. New 36 
passenger gasoline rail car, Westing- 
house lighting and starter system, com- 
pletely equipped for standard gauge. 
Reasonable price, immediate delivery. 
Railway Motors, Inc., 175 Fifth avenue. 
New York, N. Y. 


Education.—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for 
promotion. 
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Maintenance Methods on the Lehigh Valley R. R. 


A Brief Summary of Results Obtained by 
Use of Heavy Rail and Economy in Labor 


By G. L. Moore 
Engineer Maintenance of Way, Lehigh Valley R. R. 


About eight years ago the Lehigh Valley R. R. adopted a 
rail section weighing 136 pounds per yard. The underlying 
thought which brought about the decision to go to this heavy 
section was that tt would both decrease maintenance costs 
and result in a smaller rail requirement. That both these 
objects have been attained is attested by Mr. Moore in the 
article which follows. In addition he mentions some of the 
results which have followed a close attention to labor 
methods, and labor saving devices. Particular attention ts 
directed to his remarks concerning the advisability of con- 
tinuing such work as is possible during the winter months. 


Much has been published descriptive of the mainte- 
nance of way methods folowed by the Lehigh Valley R. R. 
for the last fourteen or fifteen years, and it may be of 
interest to set down some of the results which have been 
obtained by following these methods. 


The 136-lb. rail adopted in 1915 has proven a decided 


success aS an economical investment, as well as in pro- 
viding stronger and more stable track of greater smooth- 
ness. While it was expected that the amount of labor 
required to keep the track in good line and surface would 
be greatly reduced by the use of this heavy rail, and 
that an appreciable longer life of the rail would be ob- 
tained, it was not expected that there would be a decrease 
in the average amount of new rail required per year, and 
yet this is just what has actually happened. During the 
last eight years, while the 136-lb. rail has been used ex- 
clusively, the average amount of new rail purchased has, 
in tons of rail, been less per year than the tonnage of 
new rail formerly bought each year. Of course this 
means nothing if the condition of the rail and track has 
been allowed to deteriorate, but on the contrary the rail 
in the tracks and the tracks themselves are in the best 
condition in the history of the road. Illustrations of the 


Four-Track Section, Lehigh Valley R, R, Looking East Near Mile Post 91. 
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character and condition of the Lehigh 
Valley tracks are shown, and it can truth- 
fully be stated that the condition of ‘the 
main line ‘tracks is quite uniform 
throughout. 

The Lehigh Valley maintenance of way 
methods are built around the following 
principles : 

A. Avoid unnecessary work and, as far as 
possible, wunconstructive work. 

B. Perform necessary and _ constructive 
work as perfectly as possible, whenever pos- 
sible, and at time when otherwise the energies 
of the forces might, to a large extent, be 
wasted on unnecessary or unproductive work, 
and perform the work in the quickest, cheapest 
manner. 

The introduction of practical and eff- 
cient rail anchors permitted the discon- 
tinuance of the unnecessary work of 
spacing ties to fit the slots in the joints ; 
they also permitted the laying of the rail 
in the winter, thus utilizing the skelton 
winter forces on productive work, and to 
that extent avoiding the waste of un- 
necessary snow shoveling and ice pack- 
ing. Sufficient work must be performed 
to clean away snow and ice, but when 
stich work is tarried beyond what is es- 
sential the money expended might just as 
well be thrown into the river for all the 
good it does. 


Anti-creepers have been applied extensively and the 
creeping of rails has been stopped. The drainage has 
been greatly improved, and a great amount of sub-drain- 
age has been put in. The number of ties in the track 
have been increased to not less than twenty (20) 7 in. by 
9 in. by 8% ft. ties per 33 feet rail. Heavy broad tie 
plates have been applied; all of the tie plates for 136 lb. 
rail being sloped to cant the rail in at an inclination of 
1 to 20. 


Motoy cars and trailers have been put in service so that 


View Showing Results 


of Careful Maintenance, Lehigh Walley R. R. 
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View of Lehigh Walley Tracks Along the Lehigh River. Ki 


the men arrive on the job fresh for work, with the mini- 
mum amount of time lost going to and from work, and 
the amount of extra train service for transporting forces 
has been substantially reduced. Tamping stone ballasted 
track with compressed air power tampers has reduced 
the cost of this work and improved the quality and uni- 
formity of the tamping. 

The use of creosoted ties has resulted in prolonging the 
life of the ties so that the annual renewals are now less 
than one-third of the number of ties which had to be 
replaced in former years. 

Locomotive cranes are used to lay rail; air drills to 
bore the rails for bonding; pneumatic wrenches for run- 
ning up the nuts on the new rail and running them off in 
stripping the old rail ; locomotive cranes or other machines 
are used for handling materials. These methods, as well 
as that of cleaning of stone ballast with locomotive cranes, 


First 9 First 9 
Months of | Months of 
1922 1922 1923 

Total track: miles (ex- 

clusive of trackage 

rights) . E 3,412.92 -3,411.33 3,415.65 
Miles of road (exclus- : 

ive of trackage rights) 1,388.11 1,388.11 1,388.11 
Tons of revenue freight 

carried . 23,071,515 16,004,537 22,952,463 
Tons of revenue » freight 

carried one mile..... 4,458.095,819 3,304,582,800 4,063,026,953 
Maintenance of way ex- 

penses, all items..... 7,070,757.44  5,386797.03 5,746,476.25 

Track items only.... 1,243.52 967.40 1,037.43 
Average expense per 

track mile. All items. 2,071.76 1,579.09 1,682.40 

Track items only.... 1,243.76 967.40 1,037.43. 
Maint. of way expense 

per ton of revenue 

freight carried one 

thousand miles. 

PA eribEXT Stars, ance Meneses 1.5860 1.6301 1.4143 

Track items only 9519 .9986 8721 
Man hours chargeable 

to expense ......... 8,776,115 6,655,365 6,576,178 


“Track items only” is made up of charges to the following ac- 
counts: Roadway maintenance, ties, rails, other track material, 
ballast, track laying and surfacing, roadway machines, smal) 
tools and supplies. 
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Along the Susquehanna River, Lehigh Valley R. R. 


have been described so often, and illustrated by moving 
pictures of the operations to such an extent, that no de- 
scription will be made of them here. 
~ Frequently the question has been asked as to whether 
or not it costs more to lay rail in the winter than in the 
summer. Ordinarily, yes, if severe weather is encoun- 
tered, but that seems to be the wrong angle from which 
to view the matter. The result of this practice is that the 
rail is laid before the opening of the working season, 
without any increase in cost of labor above the cost of 
the small forces necessary to be kept on during the winter 
in any event. What it costs per ton for laying the rail is 
not important when, so far as the final result is concerned, 
it is practically accomplished for nothing. Incidentally, 
however, the cost for rail laying per ton on the Lehigh 
Valley is low; less than $6.00 per ton, including all costs 
for unloading the rail and fixtures, laying it complete 
and stripping and loading the old rail and fixtures. 
Frequently it has been said: “We cannot afford to buy 
rail as heavy as the Lehigh Valley purchases.” Again, 
we believe that the wrong slant of the proposition is taken. 
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It is not the number of pounds the rail 
weigh per yard that goes to make up the 
charges for rail in the accounts; it is the 
number of tons of rail purchased and put 
in the track. The results on the Lehigh 
Valley indicate that railroads can no more 
afford to use light rail than they can af- 
ford to use untreated ties. 

The table shown opposite gives the Le- 
high Valley maintenance expenses with 
relation to mileage and traffic carried, for 
the year 1922, and for the first nine 
months of 1922 and of 1923 compared: 


Consolidation Proposals as 
They Affect Michigan 


By FRANK H. ALFRED 
President and General Manager, 
Pere Marquette Ry. 


The “doctors” are busy with their con- 

sultations on the Ripley consolidation 

plan for the American railroads. Every parish doctor- 
politician has his particular serum to inject into the trans- 
portation system of the country. The fact that the biolo- 
gists have not given their particular specifics the neces- 
sary clinical tests, do not seem to have considered the dos- 
age, the frequency of the injection, the stage of the disease 
for which they are prescribing, the constitution or the age 
of patient, does not give these “specialists” any concern. 
They have confidence in their remedy and that is enough 
for them. The American people are complacently allow- 
ing them to experiment. They are willing that the nos- 
trum should be administered notwithstanding that the cir- 
culation of freight through the transportation arteries has 
been regular; that the patient has not shown any signs of 
contagion, nor has the country’s welfare been threatened. 
Without accepting the postulate that consolidation is 
necessary or even of any particular and certain benefit 
to the country, and reserving the thought that there may 
be some dangers in the plan, I would like to call atten- 
tion to what it proposes to do and how it affects Michi- 
gan, a section in which I am deeply interested and with 


Heavy Track Construction with 136-Ib. Rail, Lehigh Valley R. R. 
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the conditions of which I am somewhat.familiar. Michi- 
gan is peculiarly situated. It ¢s somewhat geographically 
isolated from the other states of the union because of the 
Great Lake:. The trend of transportation is not the same 
as elsewhere. The traffic density factors in certain parts 
of the state are such that we have to rely upon a special 
freight rate zone system in order to keep the railroads in 
operation. This condition, of course, applies to certain 
lines that run through the ‘sections outside of our indus- 
trial area—say the territory north of a line produced 
from Saginaw to Muskegon. In this latter section our 
earnings, which come for the most part from agriculture, 
are necessarily lean. This is particularly true of what we 
might call the Pere Marquette Ry.’s secondary main and 
the branch lines. 

Now the Ripley plan, which has been outlined, pro- 
poses the Pere Marquette as the head of a Michigan 
group, and it predicates that this railroad system should 
take under its banner the Detroit Toledo & Ironton. the 
Detroit & Mackinac, the Ann Arbor, the Detroit Bay 
City & Western, etc. The objection that I have to this 
grouping is that this is illogical and unfair to the state 
of Michigan as to the Pere Marquette Ry., which is to 
carry the burden. The Pere Marquette Ry. as a whole 
is not a strong road in point of traffic, nor can this be 
sald of any of the other lines that are to be included in 
this group. Naturally, when this plan first came to my 
notice I was very much pleased and in favor of it. Care- 
ful study has convinced me that such grouping must fail. 
We all have to depend more or less upon the zone plan 
of freight rates, with the exception of the Detroit Toledo 
& Ironton Ry., which is in another territory.. That rail- 
road had a succession of deficits from the time of its con- 
struction about 50 years ago until it passed into the hands 
of Mr. Henry Ford. Since its acquisition by the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, he has been able to divert so much 
of his own traffic and to force enough traffic from other 
railroads to it, that some semblance of a movement of 
freight that it did not have of its own, is coming its way, 
and giving it a certain vitality that it could not retain were 
it to be separated from his enterprises. The Detroit Bay 
City & Western is in the hands of the court. It has 
not been able to live on its earnings. It should never have 
been built. The Pere Marquette has a-line that parallels 
it. So, its operation under the proposed plan would be a 
liability to the Pere Marquette instead of an asset. The 
Detroit & Mackinac, which since the days of lumbering 
in Michigan has been carefully administered, cannot be 
considered a strong line, because it runs close to the 
shore of Lake Huron from Bay City to Alpena, and 
consequently can draw freight from one side only, the 
section west of it. The Ann Arbor R. R., running from 
Toledo to Frankfort, is an active competitor of certain 
of our lines, and relies upon its Lake Michigan car ferry 
route and the added traffic that its gets from the north- 
west to keep it going. 

Jt. therefore, seems to me that any grouping in Michi- 
gan, such as Professor Ripley proposes, which excludes 
the Michigan Central R. R. from the principal group is 
bound to fail. Professor Ripley may demur at suggest- 
ing its inclusion in a group of which the Pere Marquette 
Ry. is to be the nucleus. The fact that the Michigan 
Central is a strong line seems to be his only reason for 
not doing this. Yet he gives the Pere Marquette Ry. all 
the weak lines! He is trying “to pile Pelion upon Olym- 
pus”! It can have but one result: failure for the Michi- 
gan group. Therefore, it appears to me that the Michi- 
gan Centrak R’ R. cannot be excluded, if we are to be 
logical. The New York Central Lines already have a 
through route in Michigan—the old Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern. Under the present grouping plan, it would 
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leave the New York Central lines with two strong roads 
through Michigan. If this state is to be considered as a 
transportation region entity—and the conditions are such 
that they demand this—something must be done to make 
the grouping stand alone to be effective. With the Michi- 


gan Central Lines extending as they do to the Niagara 


frontier, this group could be connected at Buffalo with 
such a railroad as the Lehigh Valley or the Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western and thus offer direct access to 
New York. Only through such an expedient can the 
zoning plan be eliminated in Michigan. This grouping 
has the added merit that it would be consistent: with the 


tentative plan that is being offered for the New England — 


territory, which is to be considered as a ‘special region, 
according to the tentative decisions already made. 


It seems to me that too much tnportance, too much 
stress, is given in these studies to the interest of the larger 
roads; too little to the smaller lines. That is not in accord 
with the spirit of American institutions. Michigan has 
some important interests at stake. If the grouping plaa 
is to be adopted it should see that these are fully pro- 
tected. It is a fundamental principle of our constitution 
that the interests of each state are paramount. In this 
case any action that the government takes other than the 


_ plan oulined is prejudicial to Michigan and contrary to 


public expediency. 


Even if the consolidation serum is administered, I 
doubt whether there will be any permanent benefit. It is 
a step closer to government operation, and the hand of 
government in business has a paralyzing effect. It in- 
variably destroys the spirit of initiative, of enterprise and 
wealth. When a country reaches the conclusion that 
savings do not mean anything, chaos is not far distant. 


Nominations for Officers, American 
Railway Engineering Association 


The nominating committee of the American Railway 
Engineering Association has placed in nomination the 


following candidates for the various offices for the en- 


suing year: 


PRESIDENT: 
G. J. Ray, chief engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R. R. 
V 1CE- PRESIDENT 
C. F. W. Felt, chief engineer, system, Atchison 


Topeka & Sante Fe Ry. 


E. B. Temple, assistant chief engineer, Pennsylvania 
ROR 


SECRETARY : 
Pe Hs Fritch; 
TREASURER: 
G. H. Bremner, engineering department, Chicege 
surlington & Quincy R. R. 
Drrectors (three to be elected) : 


A. F. Blaess, engineer, maintenance of way, Illinois 
Central R. R. 


F. L. C. Bond, chief engineer, central region, Cana- 
dian National Railways. ~ 


A. -M.  Burt,. assistant 


vice-president—operation, 
* Northern Pacific Ry. 


W. D. Faucette,:chief engineer, “Seaboard: Air ‘Line *' 


Ry. 
C. E. Johnston, 


general manager, 
Southern Ry. 


Kansas City 
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W. H. Kirkbride, engineer maintenance of way and 
structures, Southern Pacific. 

John V. Neubert, engineer maintenance of way, New 
York Central Lines. 

H. L. Ripley, corporate and valuation engineer, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

W. P. Wiltseé, acting chief engineer, Norfolk & 
Western Ry. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE (five to be elected) : 

M. C. Blanchard, chief engineer, Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., western lines. 

W. J. Burton, assistant valuation engineer, Missouri 
Pacific R. R. 

C. C, Cook, maintenance engineer, Baltimore & Ohio 
1 ee Res 


R. H. Ford, assistant chief engineer, Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. 

C. R. Harding, consulting engineer, Southern Pacific. 

Frank Lee, engineer maintenance of way, Canadian 
Pacuc Ry) i 

Arthur Montzheimer, chief engineer, Elgin Joliet & 
Eastern Ry. . 

A. R. Raymer, chief engineer, Pittsburgh & Lake 


Hrie R. R. 
A. H. Rudd, chief signal engineer, Pennsylvania 
Re 


J. E. Willoughby, chief engineer, Atlantic Coast Line 
ROR 


3allots will be issued to the members on or about Feb- 


ruary 1, 1924. 


Supreme Court Sustains the Re-Capture Clause 


Decision in Dayton Goose Creek Ry. Case Holds 
this Clause of Transportation Act Constitutional 


The United States supreme court, in a decision harided 
down January 5, sustained the constitutionality of the 
so-called re-capture clause of the Transportation Act, 
1920. ‘The decision was rendered in the case of the Day- 
ton Goose Creek Ry. against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and had been looked forward to for some 
time as a test case in which the constitutionality of the 
statute would be decided. The re-capture clause provides 
that the carrier shall pay into a fund to be administered 
by the commission, one-half of any net operating income 
in excess of 6 per cent of the value of the property used 
in the service of transportation. _The Dayton Goose 
Creek Ry. reported to the commission that it had earned 
$21,666 more than six per cent on the value of its property 
in ten months-of 1920, and $33,766 excess in the 12 
months of 1921. The commission asked the railroad to 
remit half of this sum, but the carrier brought suit in 
the federal court in Texas asking ‘an injunction on the 
ground that the law was unconstitutional. The bill was 
dismissed and the road to the United States supreme 
court, 19 trunk lines joining in the attack on the validity 
of the law. 

The decision was written by Chief Justice Taft. He 
referred to recent decisions in the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission case against the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy, and the New England Divisions case. “In both 
cases,” Chief Justice Taft said, “it was pointed out that 
the Transportation Act adds a new and important object 
to previous interstate commerce legislation.” The de- 
cision, in part, reads as follows: 

“The new act seeks affirmatively to build up a system 
of railways prepared to handle promptly all the interstate 
traffic-of the country. It aims to give to the owners 
of the railways an opportunity to earn enough to main- 
tain their properties and equipment in such a state of 
efficiency that they can carry well this burden. To achieve 
this great purpose, it puts the railroad systems of the 
country more completely than ever under the fostering 
guardianship and control of the commission which is to 
supervise their issue of securities, their car supply and 
distribution, their joint use of terminals, their construc- 
tion of new lines, their abandonment of old lines, and by 
a proper division of joint rates, and by fixing adequate 
rates for interstate commerce and in case of discrimina- 
tion, for intrastate commerce, to secure a fair return 
upon the properties of the carriers engaged. 

“Tt was insisted in the two cases referred to, and it is 


insisted here, that the power to regulate interstate com- 
meree is limited to the fixing of reasonable rates and the 
prevention of those which are discriminatory, and that 
when these objects are attained, the power of regulation 
is exhausted. This is too narrow a view of the com- 
merce clause. To regulate in the sense intended is to 
foster, protect and control the commerce with appropri- 
ate regard to the welfare of those who are immediately 
concerned, as well as the public at large, and to promote 
its growth and insure its safety. 

“Tf congress may build railroads under the commerce 
clause, it may certainly exert affirmative control over 
privately-owned railroads, to see that such railroads are 
equipped to perform, and do perform, the requisite public . 
service. 

“Title IV of the Transportation Act, embracing sec- 
tions 418 and 422, is carefully framed to achieve its ex- 
pressly-declared objects. Uniform rates enjoined for all 
shippers will tend to divide the business in proper pro- 
portion so that when the burden is great, the railroad 
of each carrier will be used to its capacity. If the weaker 
roads were permitted to charge higher rates than their 
competitors, the business would seek the stronger roads 
with the lower rates, and congestion would follow. 

“The discretion given to the commission in fixing uni- 
form rates will tend to put them on a scale enabling a 
railroad of average efficiency among all the carriers of 
the section to earn the prescribed maximum return. Those 
who earn more must hold the excess primarily to pre- 
serve their sound economic condition and avoid wasteful 
expenditures and unwise dividends. Those who earn 
less are to be given help by credit secured through a fund 
made up of the other half of the excess. By the re- 
capture clauses congress is enabled to maintain uniform 
rates for all shippers and yet keep the net returns of 
railways, whether strong or weak, to the varying per- 
centages which are fair respectively for them. The re- 
capture clauses are thus the key provision of the whole 
plan. 

“Having regard to the property rights of the carriers 
and the interest of the shipping public, the validity of 
the plan depends on two propositions. 

“First—Rates which as a body enable all the railroads 
necessary to do the business of a rate territory or section 
to enjoy not more than a fair net operating income on the 
ageregate value of their properties therein economically 
and efficiently operated, are reasonable from the stand- 
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point of the individual shipper in that ‘section. He with 
every other shipper similarly situated in the same section 
is vitally interested in having a system which can do all 
the business offered. If there is congestion, he suffers 
with the rest. He may, therefore, properly be required 
in the rates he pays to share with all other shippers of 
the same section the burden of maintaining an adequate 
railway capacity to do their business. This conclusion 
makes it unnecessary to discuss the question mooted 
whether shippers are deprived of constitutional rights 
when denied reasonable rates. 

“Second—The carrier owning and operating a railroad, 
however strong financially, however economical in its 
facilities or favorably situated as to traffic, is not entitled 
as a constitutional right to more than a fair net operating 
income upon the value of its properties which are being 
devoted to transportation. By investment in a business 
dedicated to the public service the owner must recognize 
that, as compared with investment in private business, he 
can not expect either high or speculative dividends, but 
that his obligation limits him to only fair or reasonable 
profit. 

“If the company owned the only railroad engaged in 
transportation in a given section and was doing all the 
business, this. would be clear. If it receives a fair return 
on its property, why should it make any difference that 
other and competing railroads in the same section are per- 
mitted to receive higher rates for a service which it costs 
them more to render and from which they receive no 
better net return? 

“It is argued that to cut down the operating profit of 
the stronger roads to a certain per cent, is not cutting 
‘or reducing rates, since the net income of a carrier has 
no proper relation to rates and can be used as evidence of 
their reasonableness. There is nothing in the act requir- 
ing the use of the net return as evidence to fix a particular 
rate. 

“The reduction of the net operating return provided by 
the re-capture clause, is as near as may be, the same 
thing as if rates had all been reduced proportionately 
before collection. It is clearly unsound to say that the 
net operating profit accruing from a whole rate structure 
is not relevant evidence in determining whether the sum 
of the rates is fair. The investment is made on the faith 
of a profit, the profit accrues from the balance left after 
deducting expenses from the product of the rates, and 
the assumption is that the operation is economical and 
the expenditures are reasonably necessary. If the profit 
is fair, the sum of the rates is so. If the profit is ex- 
cessive, the sum of the rates is so. One obvious way to 
make the sum of the rates reasonable so far as the car- 
rier is concerned, is to reduce its profit to what is fair. 

“The statute declares the carrier to be only a trustee 
for the excess over a fair return received by it, the excess 
never becomes its property and the carrier never has such 
a title to the excess as to render the re-capture of it by 
the government, a taking without due process. 

“Tt is then objected that the government has no right 
to retain one-half of the excess, since, if it does not 
belong to the carrier, it belongs to the shipper and should 
be returned to them. If it were valid, it is an objection 
which the carrier cannot be heard to make. It would be 
soon enough to consider such a claim when made by the 
shipper. But it is not valid. The rates are reasonable 
from the standpoint of the shipper as we have shown, 
though their net product furnishes more than a fair re- 
turn for the carrier. The excess caused by the discrep- 
ancy between the standard of reasonableness for the 
shipper and that for the carrier due to the necessity of 
maintaining uniform rates to be charged the shippers, 
may properly be appropriated by the government for 
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~cised its discretion to add one-half of one per cent. 
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public uses because the application takes away nothing 
which equitably belongs either to the shipper or to the 
carrier. Yet it is made up of payments for service to 
the public in transportation, and so it is property to be 
devoted to creating a fund for helping the weaker roads 
more effectively to discharge their public duties. Indi- 
rectly and ultimately this should’ benefit the shipper by 
bringing the weaker roads nearer in point of economy 
and efficiency to the stronger roads and thus making it 
just and possible to reduce the uniform rates. 

“The third question for our consideration is whether 
the recapture clause by reducing the net income from 
intrastate rates, invades the reserve power of the states 
and is in conflict with the tenth amendment. When the 
adequate maintenance of interstate commerce involves 
and makes necessary on this account the incidental and 
partial control of intrastate commerce, the power of con- 
gress to exercise such control has been clearly established. 
The combination of uniform rates with the recapture 
clauses is necessary to the better development of . the 
country’s interstate transportation system as congress has 
planned it. The control of the excess profit due to the 
level of the whole body of rates is the heart of the plan. 
To divide that excess and attempt to distribute one part 
to interstate traffic and the other to intrastate traffic 
would be impracticable and defeat the plan. This renders 
indispensable the incidental control by congress of that 
part cf the excess possibly due to intrastate rates which 
if present is indistinguishable. 

“The act fixes the fair return for the years involved, 
1920 and 1921, at 5% per cent, and the commission exer- 
We 
are relieved from considering the line between a fair 
return and confiscation because under the provisions of 
the act and the reports made by the appellant the return 
which it will receive after paying one-half the excess to - 
the commission will be about 8 per cent on the reported 
value. This can hardly be called confiscatory. More- 
over, the appellant did not raise the issue of confiscation 
in its bill and it cannot properly be said to be before us.” 


Waterway Movement Economically 
Unsound 


Water transportation is more costly than rail transpor- 
tation except where nature has provided the water route, — 
declared E. O, Mouiton, director of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics of Washington, D. C., in a recent iecture deliv- 
ered under the auspices of the National Transportation 
Institute. Mr. Moulton is one of a group of lecturers, 
composed of heads of university departments of transpor- 
tation and other leading authorities on economics, who 
are giving lecture courses on transportation at many col- 
leges and universities this year under the auspices of the 
National Transportation Institute. The lecturers are 
chosen for their professional eminence, and any beliefs or 
conclusions expressed in the courses are those of the lec- 
turers and are not official utterances of the institute. 

“The argument for water transportation is that it is 
decidedly cheaper than rail transportation,’ said Mr. 
Moulton. “Accompanying this is the belief that the rail- 
roads, having monopolized the transportation of the coun- 
try, are charging extortionate rates. Three fully-equipped, 
double-track railroads could be built from the Hudson 
river to Buffalo, N. Y., for the cost of the Erie canal,” 
Mr. Moulton continued. 


“Analysis of the waterway movement shows, however. 
that it has been largely ill-considered and that in the main 
it 1s economically unsound. It is said that-a dollar will 
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move a ton of freight 1,250 miles on the Great Lakes 
and only 127 miles on the railways. ‘he comparison, 
since the Great Lakes are a highway made by nature, is 
an example of faulty computation on this subject. Com- 
parison should be made with canals, or canalized rivers, 
which like the railroads are artificial highways. 

“Comparatively few of our streams are natural high- 
ways of commerce. Engineers estimate that it would be 
a greater task to keep a channel open in the Mississippi 
river than it was to build the Panama canal. 

“There can no longer be any question that the cost of 
transportation by canal is almost universally much greater 
than by rail. It is said that a dollar will move a ton of 
freight 127 miles on a railroad, 333 miles on the present 
Erie canal and about 2,000 miles on the new barge canal. 
The enormous cost of building and maintaining the water- 
way is left out of this computation. The taxpayers of 
New York state are going to find their taxes increased 
more than $7,000,000 annually on account of the expendi- 
tures on the Erie canal. 


A Quarter Century of 
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“It will cost about $135,000,000 to enlarge the Erie 
canal. This is an average cost of $330,000 per mile. 
This should be compared with an average railway capital- 
ization of $60,000 a’mile and with a present-day con- 
struction cost in the eastern states of not more than $100,- 
000 per mile on railroads.” 


Details have been announced concerning a new and notable 
motorship for which the Canadian Pacific Ry. will act as 
agent. The vessel is being built by the Union Steamship 
Co. of New Zealand, and is under construction at the Clyde 
yards of the Fairfield Shipbulding Co. When completed it 
will be the largest motorship in the world, having a displace- 
ment tonnage of 20,000. On the Pacific she will be exceeded 
in size by only two ships, the Canadian Pacific Empresses of 
; : The motorship will be called the 
Aorangi, which is the Maori name for Mount Cook, New 
Zealand. She will be 600 feet in length, 72 foot beam, and 
driven by four screws. There will be provision for 920 pas- 
sengers, of which 400 will be first class. A large number of 
single and two-berth cabins, many having private berths, will 
be some of the features. 


the Steam Locomotive 


An Account of Locomotive Development Since the Intro- 
duction of the First American Mogul and Atlantic Types 


By W. A. 


In the following paper Mr. Austin very entertaningly 
covers locomotive development during the past 20 years and 
briefly describes the various types which have been made 
necessary dwe to the ever increasing volume of freight and 
passenger service. Going back to the time of the “Amer- 
ican” or eight-wheeler, he gives the reader the history of 
the growth and development of the various types right down 
to the present ttime—the era of the “big” locomotive. Euro- 
pean experiments with the compound principle and Vau- 
¢lain’s application of it in this country, boiler and furnace, 
direct firebox heating, drafting appliances and deflectors, oil 
burning, external valve gear, superheating, feed water heat- 
ing, and the perfection of counterbalancing, by the employ- 
ment of improved materials and lighter design, for recipro- 
cating and revolving parts, are all discussed in Mr. Austin’s 
paper, which was read before the Philadelphia section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Nov. 27, 1923. 


The story of the steam locomotive is one of great fascin- 
ation because it is the story of our present civilization. 


Stephenson’s “Rocket,” the First Really Successful Locomotive. 


All the material advances of mankind have been crowded 
into the space of one century; the century of the locomo- 
tive. 

With seventy years of preliminary development, its 
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larger growth has been within the period of our own ob- 
servation, twenty-five years. As introductory to this 
period, we must lightly touch on the oft-told early history 
of the locomotive so that we may begin by contrast in the 
year 1898. 

We all agree that the first really, successful locomotive 
was Stephenson’s “Rocket,” built in 1829. How the 


“Rocket”? established in one machine three features of 


The “American” of 25 Years Ago, 


construction that have obtained until the present day: 
the horizontal tubular boiler, the exhaust blast and the 
direct connection of the driving rod to the wheel. The 
first “Philadephia-built” locomotive, Baldwin’s “Old Iron- 
sides” (1832), also embodied these features. 

This, the first practical machine built in the United 
States, weighed, in running order, approximately five 
tons, had one pair of driving wheels fifty-four inches in 
diameter, actuated by cylinders nine ond one-half inches 
diameter by eighteen inches stroke. Although not defi- 
nitely recorded, the adhesive weight was probably about 
seven thousand pounds and the tractive power approxi- 
mately thirteen hundred pounds. 

Early in the history of the steam locomotive in America 
it was found advantageous to couple the driving wheels 
and thus provide extra adhesive weight without undue 
loading of the rails. This feature is merely mentioned 
to introduce us to the types of locomotives obtaining in 
the year 1898. 
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The ordinary types of twenty-five years ago were the 
four-coupled “‘American’’ engine or “eight-wheeler” 
(Symbol 4-4-0), the ‘“‘ten-wheeler’ (4-6-0), the “Mogul” 
(2-6-0) and the “Consolidation” (2-8-0). 

A contrast of two of these with “Old Ironsides” will 


One of the First of the “Mogul” Type Locomotives. 


illustrate the advance in size to that date. An examination 
of the average “American” type then in passenger service 
shows a total weight of 56 tons, with 80,000 Ib. for ad- 
hesion and about 19,000 lb. tractive power. The average 
“Consolidation” type in freight service weighed a total 
of 80 tons, with 140,000 Ib. for adhesion and about 35,000 
Ib. tractive power. The six-coupled types were propor- 
tionate to these when weight sustained by each pair of 
driving wheels is considered. The average allowed per 
pair did not exceed 40,000 lb. and was usually nearer 
35,000 Ib. on most of the railway mileage of the United 
States. 

A brief description of the other two types shown by 
the illustrations, classes the “Mogul” (2-6-0) as an engine 
suited to the lighter class of local or fast freight, and the 
“ten-wheeler” (4-6-0) as a general utility engine for both 
freight and passenger service. 

(As a digression I might tell you that the “Mogul” 
engine is the favorite of the newspaper man. All ro- 
mantic stories of the railway are built around a “big 


The “Ten Wheeler” or 4-6-0, which was Designed as a General Utility 

Engine, : 
Mogul,” and to this day the myth persists in-spite of the 
fact that the machine is a very modest one in size and 
power and is fast sinking into obsolescence. ) 

The locomotive of 25 years ago was largely a magni- 
fied “Old Ironsides” insofar as basic design was con- 
cerned; it had weight, larger dimensions, higher boiler 
pressure and a multiplicity of driving wheels. Its system 
of steam distribution employed the Stephenson link almost 
exclusively. Mechanical detail had kept pace with the 
advances in mechanical facilities, knowledge of materials 
and skill in workmanship. All of these had made for 
economy of operation, but the prime factor in this direc- 
tion had been the increase in boiler pressure. 

With this increase in. boiler pressure had come about 
one of the most important principles of economy ever 
applied to the locomotive; that of double expansion, or 
compounding. Experiments in. Europe with the com- 
pound principle had been carried on to some extent by 
Worsdell, Von Borries and Webb, but it remained for a 
native of Philadelphia, Samuel M. Vauclain, now presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, to apply it in a 
large way in the United States. 

His invention of the super-imposed four-cylinder com- 
pound locomotive took place in 1889, but his principal 


success with this type and with the later “balanced” com- 
pound occur within the period under discussion. 

The exploitation of other types of compound locomo- 
tives, principally of the two-cylinder “‘cross-compound” 
arrangement, was carried on by such distinguished engin- 
eers as Sague, Cole and Mellin, representing builders now 
combined as the American Locomotive Company. Many 
successful engines were turned out by the works at Sche- 
nectady and at Richmond. 

In 1898 the compound locomotive stood at proven worth 
in both freight and passenger service and had made won- 
derful records in power, fuel economy and in speed. We 
must not forget that the exploitation of the compound 
principle was the first really scientific attempt to secure 
economy for the locomotive engine; and it was a distinct 
success despite the opinion of its detractors both then and 
now. 

We will leave the compound for a time to examine 
another basic improvement that was coming to the front 


Q. was One of the Earliest of 


The 2-4-2 Type Engine of the C. B. & 
the Wide Firebox Type Modified from the Wootten Idea. 


twenty-five years ago: the improvement of the boiler and 
its furnace. When M. N. Forney wrote his first “Cate- 
chism of the Locomotive” he stated that the proportions 
of the boiler were not well understood and that a safe rule 
was to make it “as large as possible.” The boiler was 
admitted to be the “heart of the locomotive,’ and heart 
disease was not uncommon; engines often failed for 
steam. With the betterment of roadway and bridges and 
the use of heavier rails, the designers of locomotives had 


more chance to make the boiler of larger proportions and_ 


still stay within the limitation of weight imposed. The 
advantage of direct firebox heating surface was better 
appreciated and the era of the wide firebox began. Now 
the wide firebox in its most exaggerated form had been 
designed many years previous to the time under discus- 
sion by J. E. Wootten of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. This type of furnace had for its object the com- 
bustion of anthracite culm and was at the time of its 
inception considered a radical departure. As subsequent 
events have proven, it may be classed as one of the most 


The Atlantic Type, or 4-4-2, Introduced in 1895. 


important improvements in modern locomotive construc- 
tion. It called attention to the differing rates of combus- 
tion required for various grades of coal fuel and pointed 
the way to the scientific proportioning of grate area 
quality of fuel available. 
Perhaps the earliest wide firebox engine modified from 
in its relation to the power of the locomotive and the 
the Wootten idea was a class 2-4-2 built in 1895 for the 
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C. B. & Q. R. R. and designed by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works to burn Illinois coal. This departure was 
considered too radical, and the boiler was shortly after- 


_ ward reconstructed, reverting to the conventional narrow 


firebox. The introduction of the Atlantic type (4-4-2) 


The Performance of this Locomotive was a Triumph of the Compound 
Principle, 


locomotive in 1895 had opened the way for the applica- 
tion of wide grates over trailing wheels, and the phenom- 
enal speed records made by Wootten firebox engines of 
this type on the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. centered 
the attention of the railroad world on boiler develop- 
ment. The engines in question were built by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works for service between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City, and their performance was a triumph for 
the compound principle, as well as for the boiler. They 
had superimposed compound cylinders of 13 and 22 inches 
diameter by 26 inches stroke, with driving wheels 84% 
inches diameter. They frequently ran the distance of 
55% miles in 48 minutes or better, this running time 
including the control periods necessary for leaving and 
approaching the terminal cities. In 1899 the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. placed in competitive service with these Read- 
ing engines their first wide firebox and first Atlantic type 
locomotives, the successful ancestors of an impressive line 


of fine engines since designed by that great company. 


The years 1900, 1901 and 1902 firmly established the 
wide firebox locomotive boiler in its place on American 
railways, and it remains today a standard of design. 
Rates of coal combustion have since been established 
as varying between 50 lb. and 120 lb. per square foot of 
grate area per hour and grates are no longer made by rule 
of thumb methods. Locomotives have been successfully 
designed to burn ligneous coals of less heating value than 


11,000 b.t.u. 


The study of grate proportions naturally lead to the 
more careful investigation of drafting appliances and 
deflectors in the smokebox so that improvements in these 
details followed accordingly. Waste of coal by too force- 
ful an exhaust blast was rectified and fire risks along the 
right of way lessened to a marked degree. 

The beginning of the twentieth century witnessed great 
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industrial prosperity in the United States, with conse- 
quently large demands on freight transportation. The in- 
troduction of cars of large capacity became general on 
the railroads. This naturally involved increased train 
tonnage, heavier rails, stronger bridges and more power- 
ful engines: the era of the ‘big’’ locomotive had set in. 
In five years the weight of an average passenger locomo- 
tive had increased from 56 tons to 80 tons, and that of 
the average freight locomotive from 80 tons to 105 tons, 
with a large part of this increase put into boiler capacity. 

The 4-4-0 American type of passenger locomotive had 
been practically supplanted by the 4-4-2 Atlantic type, 
and the standard 2-8-0 Consolidation freight locomotive 
was soon to encounter a formidable rival in a design also 
employing trailing wheels for the benefit of its boiler. 
Some few years previously, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works had designed a narrow gauge engine modified 
from the 2-8-0 Consolidation type by placing a pair of 
trailing wheels under a wide firebox which entirely over- 
hung the driving group. As this locomotive was fur- 


The Performance of this Locomotive was a Triumph of the Compound 
Principle. 

nished for service on the Nippon Ry., the type 2-8-2 was . 

appropriately designated “Mikado.” 

This type of locomotive, which possessed all the time- 
tried features of the Consolidation and which had in ad- 
dition a large increase in boiler capacity and grate area, 
first saw service in the United States about the year 1903 
and from that time forward forged rapidly to the front, 
practically supplanting the Consolidation as the standard 
for freight service. By the year 1910 the average freight 


One of the Earliest of the 4-6-2 or Pacific Type Locomotives. 


engine had increased its weight to 125 tons and had fur- 
ther increased its capacity in boiler power. 

Meanwhile passenger train tonnage had increased 
greatly and the all-steel coach was a problem ‘to be reck- 
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By 1910 the Average Freight Engine had Increased Its Weight to 125 tons. 
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The 4-8-2 
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oned with. The Atlantic type locomotive began to “fall 
down on the job” and another advance had to be made. 
In like manner to the origin of the Mikado, the first of a 
new type of passenger engine was built for foreign serv- 
ice by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. ‘This locomotive 
was furnished to the New Zealand Government Railway 
in 1902 and was modified from the ten-wheeled type 
(4-6-0) by the addition of a pair of trailing wheels in 


Santa Fe or 2-10-2 Type Locomotive. 


similar construction to that used in modifying the Consoli- 
dation into the Mikado. Unfortunately for its originators, 
it was not given a specific title. A year later (1903) the 
American Locomotive Company constructed a similar en- 
gine (4-6-2) of standard gauge for service on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Ry., and with this locomotive originated the 
type designation of “Pacific.” In the same year the Bald- 
win Locomotive Wosgks furnished others of a like design 
to the Chicago & Alton Ry., and the 4-6-2 wheel arrange- 
ment was launched on a career of success that has never 


been equaled. Today, twenty years later, the standard ; 
passenger locomotive of the United States is the “Pa- 


cific,” and the design is firmly established in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australasia and South America. 

By 1910 the standard passenger engine had increased 
in average weight to 125 tons and by 1920 to 140 tons. 
Today we have passenger engines weighing in excess of 
150 tons, showing an increase in 25 years of 168 per cent. 

In freight service the Mikado type showed a longer life 
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the Chesapeake & Ohio, and Was Designated 


Type. 


than did the Atlantic, but even its ‘capacity was sorely 
tested in the first few years of its existence. In the 
same eventful year of 1903 the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works designed for service on the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe system a type of locomotive with .five pairs 
of coupled drivers and with the total wheel arrangement 
grouped as 2-10-2, and to this design the title “Santa Fe” 
was appropriately given. The type has achieved great 
success and has in many instances superseded the Mikado 
type. Many have been built and today they have reached 
a weight of 175 tons, with proportionate power and boiler 
capacity. 

In the further description of types it is only necessary 
to mention the wheel arrangement 4-8-2 originated by the 
American Locomotive Company in-1912 for passenger 
service on the mountain divisions of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry, and designated “Mountain” type. This design 


has achieved a large measure of deserved success and has 
gone a step further than the Pacific type in extra heavy 
passenger service over lines encountering steep gradients. 


These descriptions of growth in weight, power and 
complication of wheel arrangement have not ‘touched 


The Balanced Compound First Made Its Appearance in 1902, 


upon the other side of development ; economy rather than 
more size. It will be appreciated that with the advance 
in train tonnage the fuel bill of the railways grew apace. 
To accomplish economy in fuel the principle of com- 
pounding was much resorted to and compound cylinders 


This Design Has Gone a Step Farther than the Pacific Type in Extra Heavy Passenger Service. 
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A Mallet Compound of the 2-10-10-2 Type, in Service on the Virg rinian Ry. which Exerts a Tractive Force of Over 147,000 Ibs. 


were applied alike to Consolidation, Mikado, ae Fe, 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The four-cylinder arrangement having one pair driv- 
ing crank axles inside the frame met with considerable 
success in passenger service. It was obviously too com- 


One of the Vauclain Designs of Balanced Compound Exhibited in 1904. 


plicated a mechanical problem to go beyond the arrange- 
-ment of three pairs of coupled drivers. Again the credit 
for this ingenious design goes to Mr. S. M. Vauclain of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. An experimental en- 
gine of this type was built in 1902 and was described as 
a “balanced compound”’ because the action of the inner 
‘and outer mechanisms were opposed in direction and thus 
exercised a balancing effect. A large number of these 
were put in service principally on roads in the western 
part of the United States; several were exported. 

At the Louisiana Exposition of 1904 there were exhib- 
ited balanced compound engines of designs by Vauclain 
and.Cole and also a French and a German engine on the 
same general principle. 

The compound engine also received attention in another 
manner by the adoption of the French system of articu- 
lated locomotives originated by Anatole Mallet. While 
some of these had been built for mountain service in 
Europe, it remained for American builders to exploit the 
design to its capacity. The first locomotive of this type 
was exhibited at the Louisiana Exposition and was built 
by the American Locomotive Company for the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. It embodied two groups of driving mechan- 
ism under one boiler, the rear group being the high pres- 
sure unit and the front group the low pressure one. The 


Mallet principle limits the rigid wheel base of the loco- 
motive by so constructing the front unit that it hinges 
horizontally for the purpose of following the curves on 
the line. This first engine had wheel arrangement sym- 
bolized by 0-6-6-O and weighed somewhat in excess of 
150 tons (a gigantic engine’ for its day). 

The first extensive use of the Mallet design was by the 
Great Northern Ry. Co., for whose account in 1906 the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works constructed a number of lo- 
comotives on this principle with the wheel arrangement 
improved by leading and trailing trucks and symbolized 
as 2-6-6-2. 

From that time up to the present many Mallet locomo- 
tives have been built in the locomotive shops of the United 


States, nearly all with the leading and trailing truck ar- 


rangement and in articulated driving groups of six, eight 
and ten pairs of coupled wheels. 

Today the largest Mallet locomotive is of the 2-10-10-2 
type, built by the American Locomotive Company and 


One of the First Mallet Compounds with the Wheel Arrangement of 
2-6-6-2. 


operating on the Virginian Railway. This gigantic ma- 
chine weighs 342 tons without its tender and exerts.a 
tractive force of over 147,000 lb. It has proven most 
economical in steam consumption and on one occasion 
hauled a train weighing over 15,000 tons with a coal con- 
sumption of 26.9 lb. per 1,000 ton miles. 

Modified from the Mallet design by the late George R. 
Henderson, the Baldwin Locomotive Works built in 1914 


Henderson’s Modification of the Mallet Design, the “Triple-Articulated,”’ Having Three Sets of Driving Wheels and Designed as the 2-8-8-8-2 Type, 
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a “triple articulated” locomotive, having three groups 
of driving wheels with the arrangement symbolized by 


the figure 2-8-8-8-2. Three of these engines » now oper-" 


ate on the Erie Railroad as helper engines over the Sus- 
quehanna Mountain grade. These engines each weigh 


425 tons and exert a tractive force of 160,000 lb. Al- 
though designed for exclusively pusher service, the first 
engine was given’a test for haulage and at that time han- 
dled a train weighing 17,900 tons. 

Locomotive development of the last quarter century 
included the successful burning of petroleum as fuel. In 
experiments the atomizer was placed at the 


the early 


The Development of the External Valve Gear was Among the Mechani- 
cal Features of the Period. 


rear of the firebox and the flame directed forward toward 
the tube plate. Much difficulty was experienced in main- 
taining the tubes and firebox plates; also the rivets and 
stays in the firebox. Modifications first included the flush 
countersinking of all seam rivets and crown bolt heads 
and increase in the refractory brick lining of the firebox. 
The troubles were not entirely eliminated until the atom- 
izer was located at the front of the firebox and the flame 
directed toward the rear, being caught by a flash wall of 
refractory brick and being thus turned “in* the direction 
of the draft after diffusion. 

At the present time many hundreds of locomotives suc- 
cessfully burn oil and in the United States so important a 
system as the Southern Pacific uses practically no other 
kind of fuel. For the districts in which oil fuel is avail- 
able this development marks an important economy in 
railway operation. 

Among the mechanical features in the period may be 
mentioned the development of the external valve gear. 
Chief among the designs employed is the one devised 
by Edige Walschaerts in 1842. Although this motion had 
been extensively used in Europe, it was not until 1904 
that its merits for large locomotives were recognized in 
the United States. Beginning with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Mallet exhibited at St. Louis, 
until today it is practically standard construction. Its ad- 
vantages over the Stephenson gear, which it has sup- 
planted, are not so much those governing steam economy 
as those making for simplicity of construction and ease 
of maintenance. With the increase in diameter of loco- 
motive axles the two inside eccentrics of the’ Stephen- 
son motion became a disadvantage so obvious that a selec- 
tion from the best of the outside motion, single eccentric 
gears became a necessity. 

The increased weight of valves and motion parts in 
locomotives of increased power brought about the con- 
sideration of reversing and controlling by mechanical 
means. A good line of pneumatic reversing engines has 
resulted, the leading designs being those of Ragonnet and 
Mellin. The exploitation of power reverse gears has of 
late been transferred almost exclusively to the various 
railway supply companies, but the controlling principle 
of the many designs is identical. 
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In the same quarter century the materials of construc- 
tion have been greatly improved. Cast steel, which in 
1898 was being experimentally used for locomotive 
frames, is now so reliable that the forged frame has en- 
tirely disappeared. Likewise foundation rings for fire- 
boxes, originally tried in 1901, have become standard in 
cast steel construction. During the latter half of our 
period the art of steel casting has been brought to great 
perfection, resulting in entire back frames of the so-called 
cradle design being cast integrally (both sides) with their 
cross-braces, and beams and equalizer fulcrums. Wonder- 
ful castings of this character as well as entire tender 
frames cast in one piece are now exploited by the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company of St. Louis and are in de- 
served favor with the users. 

Again made necessary by the increase in the power 
and size of the modern locomotive and by the approach to 
limits of weight restriction, the use of alloy and heat- 
treated. steels has come. largely. into vogue. These mate- 
rials have been developed: principally for the driving ma- 
chinery and motion detaifs whéreslightness with strength 
is desirable. ‘The use of spécial steels for the reciprocat- 
ing and revolving parts of the driving: mechanism has 
allowed more scientific proportioning. of the counterbal- 
ance and a consequent reduction in the dynamic augment 
to the wheel loads. This is an extremely important devel- 
opment, as it increases the life and safety of the perma- 
nent way by eliminating much of the destructive force 
exerted by the locomotive against the rail and thus allow- 
ing an increase in normal live loads and consequently in 
power. Most of the credit for lightweight parts and-cor- | 


rect counterbalancing must be given to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, whose research and practical work in these 
fields of endeavor lead at all times. 

With this rather sketchy outline of machinery and ma- 
terial development in the quarter century, we will turn 
again to the feature of steam economy and in the cylinders 


Use of Special Steels for Reciprocating and Revolving Parts of Driving 
Mechanism has Allowed a More Scientific Proportioning of the Counter- 
balance. 


and steam production in the boiler. The principle of 
compounding was entirely sound, but the practical ar- 
rangement of the machinery to accomplish it caused con- 
siderable complication in detail. Beside the unbalanced 
effects of the varying high and low pressure piston loads 
found. in.alk*types of compound locomotives, the increase 
in total eylinder volume raised the condensing area of the 
cylinder walls and brought about additional wearing 
stresses due to water blocks, All these factors increased 


the cost of maintenance so that in many cases the un- 


doubted economy of compounding was offset. Along the 
middle of the period under our consideration, the four- 
cylinder super-imposed and “balanced”’ compound loco- 
motives began to lose favor and another principle in steam 
economy rose to the fore: the superheating of steam. 

The principle of superheating was not new; it had at- 
tained considerable success in stationary engine practice. 
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The Combination of the Superheater with the Compound 


Its application to the locomotive engaged the attention of 
Wilhelm Schmidt, a German, who first tried heaters ap- 
plied within the smokebox. Finding little real advantage 
in this arrangement, he experimented with heater units 
located within the fire tubes of the boiler, and the loco- 
motive superheater of our present day is the successful 
result. 

Development of the fire tube superheater was aided by 
the previous development of piston valves for compound 
engines and by the production of high fire-test lubricating 
oils. No doubt the device would have become practicable 
much earlier had these secondary features been available. 
About the year 1909 fire tube superheaters were intro- 
duced into the United States and shortly afterwards a 
company was formed to acquire the American rights to 
the patents of Schmidt and to develop the device along 
lines suitable to operating conditions in this country. The 
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The Superheater Locomotive is Practically Equivalent in Economy to 
the Compound Engine. 


desire for simplicity in working parts caused a reversion 
to the conventional two-cylinder, single expansion design 
of cylinders and the compound locomotive, that pioneer 
in steam economy, became a thing of the past. 

The author of this paper is a firm believer in the com- 
pound principle and regrets that the experiment of apply- 
ing superheated steam to the then existing compound loco- 
motives was not put to further test. To some extent this 
has been lately done with the Mallet compound with a 
large measure of success. In combination with super- 
heated steam and high boiler pressures, it is the author’s 
firm belief that compounding today offers great possibili- 
ties for locomotive economy. A three-cylinder arrange- 
ment presents an attractive design capable of application 
within the present restrictions of gauge and clearance and 
is one that would give maximum starting power and cor- 
rect running balance. 

But to return to the consideration of superheating. 
Fire tube superheaters, properly proportioned, installed 
and maintained, soon proved the soundness of the prin- 
ciple and enabled designers to produce locomotives prac- 
tically equivalent in economy to the compound engine, at 
the same time eliminating mechanical complication and 


Engine Offers Great Possibilities for Locomotive Economy. 


consequent extra cost of maintenance. Today, after about 
12 years of trial, no locomotive is considered to be up to 
modern standards unless it is equipped with a_ super- 
heater. 


No. 50,000, the Pacific Type Locomotive Built by the American Loco- 
motive Works for Experimental Use. 


Naturally the improved quality of the steam produced 
showed extra efficiency in the superheater equipped boiler 
and brought reconsideration in the design of the “heart 
of the locomotive.” In discussion of these features ac- 
knowledgment should be made to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for complete tests and experiments conducted on 
their Altoona plant which added much to the general 
knowledge of the properties of superheated steam. In 
1912 the American Locomotive Company designed an 
experimental Pacific type engine, No. 50,000, and their 
consulting engineer, the late F. J. Cole, promulgated use- 
ful rules aiming to the correct design of locomotive boil- 
ers im proportion to their cylinders. Experiments with 
engine 50,000 added to the knowledge of correct design 
within restricted weights and showed remarkable econ- 
omies in steam consumption. 


We are now drawing to the close of our quarter century 
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The Pennsylvania Decapod, Class L-1, which Combines the (Principle 
of Superheating with that of Feed Water Heating, Increasing Fuel 
Economies. 


and it remains only to touch on the latest device for 
economy that is at present engaging the attention of de- 
signing engineers; the feed-water heater. Present de- 


signs of feed-water heaters as applied to locomotives 
follow the practice inaugurated in Europe of using the 
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exhaust steam as a means of obtaining the necessary heat. 
Two principal types are being exploited—the closed 
heater, following the arrangement first applied on the 
Egyptian State, Railways by the English engineer, ‘l'reve- 


thick, and the “open” or “injection” type, largely adapted - 


from marine engine service. 

Combining the principle of feed-water heating with 
that of superheating undoubtedly makes for increased 
steam economies and the results obtained by such modern 
engines as the Pennsylvania decapod, Class L-1s reflects 
these in no small degree. This same Pennsylvania de- 
capod is a remarkable machine in more ways than one, and 
we can do no better in concluding our discussion than 
recounting some of its outstanding features. In mere 
size it is impressive, weighing 193 tons and having 352,000 
lb. for adhesion. Its tractive power is rated at 87,000 
lb. Its radical departure from accepted design, how- 
ever, is the arrangement of its cut-off, which at maximum 
is restricted to 50 per cent of the piston stroke. It util- 
izes a boiler pressure of 250 Ib. per square inch, with 
superheat of high temperature. This engine has been 
thoroughly tested both on the experimental plant and on 
the road. Its best record is 14.9 lb. of steam per indi- 
cated horsepower, with an average road record of less 
than 18 lb. It has shown a coal consumption of 1.83 Ib. 
per indicated horsepower hour. 

These figures bring us to a conclusion of a final sum- 
mary of the accomplishments in steam locomotive design 
for the quarter century past. This will include: 


1. The development of six new types of locomotives: 
the Atlantic (4-4-2), the Prairie (2-6-2), the Pacific 
(4-6-2), the Mountain (4-8-2), the Mikado (2-8-2) and 
the Santa Fe (2-10-2). 

2. An increase in allowable weight of locomotives: 

Passenger engines, 165 per cent. 
Freight engines, 110 per cent. 
Imposed on one pair of wheels, 60 per cent. 

3. The development of the compound locomotive. 

4. The perfecting of a system for burning oil. 


5. The development of outside valve gears and me- 
chanical reversing devices. 


6. The development of the trailing truck. 


7. The improvement of the steam generating plant: 
by study of correct proportioning of the boiler to the 
cylinder horsepower of the locomotive; by the study of 
various fuels and their economical rates: of combustion ; 
by the elimination of unnecessary weight in the running 
gear and its utilization for greater capacity in the boiler ; 
by the adoption of uniform rules covering the design of 
locomotive boilers. 


8. The development of the articulated locomotive. 
9. The employment of superheated steam. 
10. The perfection of counterbalancing by the em- 


_ ployment of improved materials and lighter design for 


reciprocating and revolving parts. 
11. The application of feed-water heating. 


12. A demonstrated reduction in the consumption of 
steam per indicated horsepower hour equal to at least 
40 per cent. 


13. The development of many useful auxiliary de- 
vices which are not touched on in this paper. These in- 
clude mechanical stoker, auxiliary engines for the trailer 
wheels, sectional brick arches, circulating syphons, flex- 
ible staybolts, pneumatically operated fire doors, power 
grater shakers, lateral motion control devices, automatic 
wedge adjusters and grease lubricating devices. 
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Surely this is a quarter century progress record of. 
which we of the locomotive profession can be justly 
proud. 


The Final Hearing on Consolidation 


Final arguinents on the railroad consolidation proposals 
were heard by the Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
Washington, beginning on Monday, of this week. ‘The 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads and the Port Authority of New York 
were allotted time on the first day. 

Clyde Brown, attorney for the New York Central sys- 
tem, argued that system No. 1 should include the existing 
New York Central Lines, including the Ohio Central 
Lines, Rutland Railroad, Western Maryland Ry., Cata- 
wissa branch of the Philadelphia & Reading and the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, subject to certain trackage 
rights, in favor of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Reading 
in event these roads are merged. Through routes on the 
New York Central Lines, via Newberry Junction, should 
be preserved by appropriate action, he added. Consoli- 
dation of the Philadelphia & Reading, the Central of New 
Jersey and the Lehigh & New England railroads, Mr. 


Brown contended, “would suppress substantially all com- 


petition in service and whatever competition exists in 
rates. “It must be equally obvious thatt he assignment of 
the Central of New Jersey to the New York Central, 
which is not an originating anthracite carrier, would pre- 
serve all the existing competition and would, through the 
entrance of that system into the anthracite region, create 
additional competition in service.” 

The New York Central R. R., Mr. Brown declared, is 
the only trunk line carrier which could legally acquire the 
Central of New Jersey, “in literal compliance with the 
dissolution decree of the supreme court in the Reading 
case, and is the only trunk line which, from a geograph- 
ical and traffic standpoint, would be in a position to ac- 
quire the Central of New Jersey, under the court’s man- 
date.” He explained that the New York Central orig- 
inates no anthracite coal, but stated that it was a large 
distributor of that commodity, receiving it from the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading for north and west movements, and 
from the Central of New Jersey for delivery in the vicin- 
ity of New York and points along the Hudson and into 
New England. If the Central of New Jersey were under 
the ownership of the New York Central, Mr. Brown said, 
the movement of this commodity would be greatly im- 
proved and such a consolidation would produce an equal- 
ization of rates as between the Central of New Jersey 
and the Delaware & Hudson through the Albany gateway. 

Another argument put forth by Mr. Brown for the in- 
clusion of the Central of New Jersey in the New York 
Central system was the fact that the latter road is with- 
out facilities for the transshipment of coal at New York 
harbor. The New York Central, he said, depends en- 
tirely on the facilities of the Jersey Central for this 
service. 

John J. Cornwell, general counsel of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., declared that it is logical and, in fact inevit- 
able, that the Philadelphia & Reading and the Central 
R. R. of New Jersey should be grouped with the Balti- 
more & Ohio into system No. 3, thus creating a new sys- 
tem, well balanced with direct lines and. trackage to the 
New York port and with terminal facilities at Jersey City 
sufficient for the handling of the business which originates 
on the combined tracks of all these properties “Taking 
the maps of these lines,” said Mr. Cornwell, “and study- 
ing the movement of the tonnage over them, a disinter- 
ested person would probably wonder why any opposition 
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to this grouping should be manifested. Nevertheless, vig- 
orous opposition has been offered. This opposition comes 
from several quarters. Much of it, we think, is of a mis- 
taken character.” Just before this, Mr. Cornwell had 
said: 

“The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. tracks, as is well known, 
end at Philadelphia. They reach westward through 
Maryland, western Pennsylvania, West. Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, touching the great cities of Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati 
Over them are transported annually 
many millions of tons of mining and manufactured prod- 


~ ucts, much of which is destined for the port of New York. 


For many years this tonnage was handed over at Phila- 
delphia to other railroads, but more recently, by an ar- 
rangment with the Reading and the Jersey Central, 
through trains have been operated over those lines to Jer- 
sey City. In order that it might handle the business at 
the port of New York, the Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Co. was acquired, and large sums were expended on 
docks, terminals and piers at Staten Island. Bceause of 
the remoteness of this island and these facilities from the 
main centers of population and consumption in the New 
York district, and because of the lack of space for ulti- 
mate future development, these facilities, however, are 
now totally inadequate, and as the tonnage increases, they 
must necessarily grow more and more so.” ° 

The Port of New York Authority had previously filed 
a brief with the commission which urged the Authority’s 
contention for the principle of open union terminals in 
the port district, whether or not the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall apportion the Central R. R. of New 
Jersey to the Baltimore & Ohio or the New York Central 
Lines. 

Julius Henry Cohen, counsel for the Port Authority, 
in his oral argument, emphasized the fact that the laws 
of the state of New York and New Jersey and of congress 
for the effectuation of the port plan were of later date 
than the Transportation Act permitting consolidation of 
railways. That act, he declared, authorized the commis- 
sion merely to suggest consolidations. The act dealing 
with terminals at New York was mandatory both upon 
the Port Authority and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Mr. Cohen said: 

“Unless you amend your tentative plan for consolida- 
tion, there is potential conflict between the efforts of 
your body and our efforts which concerns a population 
of nine million people, greater than the entire population 
of Canada, and a district which moved 76,000,000 tons 
of freight in 1922. We are dealing with a giant whom 
no ordinary suit of clothes will fit, with one of the great 
porters of the nation, taking 50 per cent of the commerce 
of the country with one hand, and transporting it with 
the other over into the ships. 

“That giant is strong, but he has been sick. He has had 
attacks of embargoitis, and more serious attacks. It is 
good hospital practice to examine the history of the case 
before treating a patient. This case has demanded ortho- 
pedic surgery, a transfusion of blood, and the cutting out 
of tremendous waste, with the application of a medicine 
that is bitter to the taste. That medicine, as conveyed in 
the comprehensive plan, is that terminal operations within 
the port of New York shall, so far as practicable, be uni- 
fied. There should be union terminal stations.” 

The Merchants’ Association of New York was given 
an opportunity to submit its case on Tuesday, and it like- 
wise had previously filed a brief contending for the prin- 
ciple of open terminals. The brief said, in part: 

“After careful consideration of the entire subject as it 
affects the port of New York and of the reasons which 
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influenced the Port Authority im its decision, your com- 
mittee recommends : 

“1. That the Merchants’ Association of New York 
urge upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the de- 
sirability of excluding the belt lines and terminals of the 
Port Authority district from their tentative plan; but 

“2. Your committee feels that there are considerations 
other than those directly involved in the terminal situa- 
tion which are of controlling importance to the commerce 
of this port and we have accordingly made a study of the 
proposed alternative additional through routes of the New 
York Central and the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. between 
New York and the west, and have reached the conclusion 
that the route offered by the New York Central is mani- 
festly superior to that offered by the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. We further feel, however, that the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R,. should have access to the port of New York 
in a manner which will make it a strong competing trunk 
line.” 

The association recommended that in the allocation of 
these properties the Philadelphia & Reading R. R., with 
the exception of its Catawissa branch, be assigned to the 
Baltimore & Ohio and that the Géntral R. R. of New Jer- 
sey and the Catawissa branch of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing be allocated to the New York Central, subject to 
provisions mainly applying to the joint use of terminals. 

All phases ofthe general consolidation scheme were op- 
posed by H. T. Newcomb, attorney for the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. He'declared Delaware & Hudson appeared 
under duress of the commision’s citation to register its 
protest and objection to “any artificial, legislative stimu- 
lation of railroad consolidation ; to the whole of the tenta- 
tive plan promulgated by the commission; to particular 
features of that tentative plan, and its especial opposition 
to the proposal'to unite the Boston & Maine with the New 
York Central.” 

The Delaware & Hudson does not know, he said, and 
has been unable to ascertain, what considerations led to 
the assignment of the Boston & Maine to the New York 
Central. It is understood, however, he continued, that 
this assignment,is tentative in a genuine and substantial 
sense, and so exclusively for the purpose of affording a 
basis for discussion that it indicates no settled prediction, 
much less any conclusion or commitment. 


Argentine Railways Prosperous 


Argentine railways are looking forward to another pe- 
riod of prosperity and progress. Reports of the British- 
owned lines for the financial year ended@, June 30, 1923, 
show successful results for the period, ahd the outlook 
for the coming year is encouraging, says Trade Commis- 
sioner George S. Brady in a réport to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Dividends on common stock for 
most of these roads were 7 per cent. Gross receipts on 
the principal roads were from 8 to 17 per cent higher than 
for the previous year. 

Many improvements were made and much equipment 
renewed during the year. In spite of heavy increases in 
service, the operating expenses of practically all lines 
showed a reduction from last year. On one of the largest 
lines, the Southern, this reduction reached 5 per cent, 
and on the Entre Rios 8 per cent. 

For the first time in their history the Argentine state 
railways showed a profit. These lines extend nearly 
4,000 miles, and were built primarily for the development 
of new sections of the country. Traffic has increased 
steadily, and internal reorganizations are being carried 
out in the operation of the lines. The gross receipts of 
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the Central Norte Argentino, the largest of the state lines, 


were 20 per cent higher for the first four months of the 


present financial year than for the same period last year. 

Increases in passenger traffic for the past financial year 
ranged from 4 to 15 per cent over the preceding year. 
The Central Argentino and the Pacifico, which are the 
main passenger arteries, showed itcrases of 15 and 12 
per cent, respectively. All roads showed heavy freight 
increases. 

One of the features of the year has been the increased 
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use of oil for fuel on the Argentine railways. The state 
lines in the south have been using oil entirely, and during 
the past year the Central Norte has been receiving oil 
at the port of Santa Fe for use in its locomotives. The 
three British railways—Western, Southern, and Pacifico 


—operate a joint petroleum company at Comodoro Riva- 


davia. The Southern now has 236 locomotives equipped 
for oil burning, and last year 45 per cent of the fuel used 
was oil. The Western is now operating with 50 per cent 
oil-burning locomotives. 


Transportations Policies 


They. Must Maintain the Initiative of Private Owner- 
ship and Assure Adequate Development in Service 


By HERBERT HOOVER 
United States Secretary of Commerce. 


Extracts from the address of Secretary Hoover before 
the transportation conference called by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at Washington, D. C., Jan. 
9, 1924. ; 


I wish to congratulate the Chamber of Commercevand 
President Barnes on the. initiation of the transportation 
conference and the very constructive reports of its sub- 
committees. I am proud to have had some part in its 
initiation. Your committees have comprised members of 
the organized transportation executives, of transportation 
labor, of manufacturing shippers,. of the farmers and 
business associations generally. We have thus had for 
the first time a joint consideration of our broad national 
problems of transportation by all of the most important 
economic elements of the community, that are primarily 
concerned with these problems. The sub-committees have 
spent many months in an exhaustive examination and 
have presented to you most thoughtful recommendations. 

The formulation of long-view national policies in trans- 
portation that will secure for us economical and adequate 
handling of goods is the first fundamental to our whole 
cconoinic future. The solution of the problems in such 
policies is only in part a matter of legislation and govern- 
mental relations. They are in large part. to be solved by 
initiative and voluntary co-operation. among the busi- 
ness community. It marks a great step in our business 
progress when all the elements such as are represented in 
the sub-committees may come together and agree.on solu- 
tions in important questions, and outline a method of co- 
operation by which they are to be attained. 


The groups represented here have many diverse and 
perhaps conflicting interests in some particulars, but it is 
real progress when we have agreement on so many ques- 
tions, even though it may be necessary to disagree on 
others, until solution can be found. 

To secure the adoption of national policies in these 
matters these policies must commend themselves to the 
common sense of our people, and to do:so they must 
protect public interest; they must be just to the investor 
and to the employee; they must maintain the initiative 
of our transportation agencies, and they must assure the 
development in service that our growing population will 
need. These things are not incompatible. ; 

If I were to attempt to express my personal views of 
such national policies—stripped of secondary considera- 
tions—I would enumerate them somewhat in the follow- 
ing terms, and much of your sub-committee reports sup- 
port such conclusions. 

1. Railway service under private ownership in order 


to secure the driving force of individual initiative in ef- 
ficiency and development. 

2. Government regulation of fair rates and railway 
finance in order to protect the shipper and to give stability 
to henest investment of savings. 

3. Re-capture of excess profits in order to allow rates 
which will assure operation and service from railways in 
less favored circumstances, yet prevent unjustified profits 
from any particular railways. 

4. The earliest practicable consolidation of the rail- 
ways into larger systems under conditions of maintained 
competition in service in order to secure greater economy 
in operation, assurance of development and lower rates, 
and greater stability in earnings: 

5. A basis’of employer and employee relationship that 
will stimulate mutual responsibility as the first requisite 
to continuous service. 


6. Réorganization of the rate structure in order to. 


secure a better adjustment of the burden between com- 
modity, class, and less-than-carload rates, most of which 
can best be accomplished after consolidation and conse- 
quent wider diversification of traffic. 


7. Co-operation between the shipper and the railways 
in order to securé a better distribution of traffic over the 
year and to avoid congestion of peak periods of car short- 
ages. - 

-8. Definite development of relief in freight terminals, 
including co-ordination with motor truck feeders and 
distribution. 

9. Development of proper joint rates and service by 
water and rail transportation in order to relieve extension 
of railways where unnecessary and give the public the 
advantage of cheaper water transport. 

10. A comprehensive national plan of inland water- 
way development in substitution of hit and miss activi- 
ties, with prioritv in development to rivers and canals 
where substantial-traffic may be expected, including de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence waterway, etc. 

Many of these questions are outside: of legislation. 
They require continuous co-operation between the public 
and the transportation agencies. The accomplishment of 
some of them implies supplemental legislation or amend- 
ment to the present acts. 

There are four of these auestions to which I should 
like to particularly refer. That is, co-operation among 
the business public to secure better annual distribution of 
traffic; freight terminal development; the consolidation 
of the railways and the railway labor problem. 
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SHIPPERS AND RAILWAY MANAGERS’ CONFERENCES 


During the past year we have seen the inauguration of 
the policy of regular local joint conferences between rail- 
way executives and shippers’ organizations. These con- 
ferences have cleared up many points of conflict and 
brought about much better understanding both of the 
problems of the shippers and of the railways. We have 
also had an extensive and successful drive for local co- 
operation of shippers with the railways which has con- 
tributed to the handling of the largest transport move- 
ment of our history. Much was accomplished by this 
co-operation in the more rapid loading and discharging 
of cars, the laying down of coal supplies during the slack 
season and thus avoidance of car shortage in fall peak, 
and numbers of other helpful results. These efforts, to- 
gether with the great initiative and ability of the railway 
executives, marks 1923 the first year for a long time when 
we have had-an extremely high level of business activity 
and at the same time have not suffered tremendous losses 
from car shortages. The co-operation itself has created 
a much better understanding of railway problems by the 
shipping public. 

RaILway CONSOLIDATIONS 

Your committee reports furnish the most convincing 

reasons for consolidation of the railways into larger sys- 


tems. The very reasons given are full warranty for its 
earliest possible consummation. One reason of urgency 


is that the weak roads are unable to undertake their - 


proper share of extended facilities, and the strong rail- 


_ways can not carry the burden forever. The present act 


resting as it does upon purely voluntary action is not 
likely to result in. rapid action because of the multiple 
difficulties in negotiations between members of the group- 
ings to be indicated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the intense complexities of security priorities, 
difficulties of determining relative present and prospective 
values—questions of individuality and the complexities of 
state and national regulation and many other problems. 
The President has indicated in his message to congress 
the necessity for some more definite legislation to assist 
in this direction. Wholesale compulsory consolidation, 
cven if it be constitutional, is fraught with such financial 
and technical difficulties as to be almost impossible. On 
the other hand, the consolidations can be greatly stimu- 
lated and expedited. 

For those railways who can not get together readily, I 
believe we should have provision for optional federal in- 
corporation and the creation of organization committees 
for each proposed system including public representatives. 

If the consolidations were formulated by such commit- 
tees (where they are not otherwise effected) upon the 
basis of exchange of stock or securities in the consolidated 
corporation directly to the individual stockholder of the 
component companies, it would at once enable the solu- 
ticn of many questions of relative value by the exchange 
of different descriptions of securities. Consolidation 
plans under stutch auspices should inspire such confidence 


as to be unlikely to fail of majority exchange, and the . 


committees should be given authority to compel exchange 
of minority stock or security holders and of minority 
roads in a group on behalf of the consolidated corpora- 
tion. Such a plan would enable account to be taken of 
relative present earning value, relative prospective market 
values for securities, and to keep capitalization within the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s valuations. It would 
also permit of ownership of some roads by two systems 
and of consolidation of some terminals by exchanges of 
securities. Such a procedure would accord with experi- 
ence and permit of full protection of the public interest 
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and of the equitable treatment of the various security 
holders. 
Raitway LAsor RELATIONS 


The reorganization of the Railroad Labor Board is one 
that has had some discussion with your sub-committees. 
The President has suggested the importance and the de- 
sirability of some agreement upon this question as a basis 
for amendment to the act. The present setup of labor 
adjustment has not given’entire satisfaction, and in a 
considerable degree this is due to inherent faults in the 
construction of the board and in its authorities. 

We have in this board confused four different func- 

tions in labor relationship. The board has in parts.the 
scenery for collective bargaining, for arbitration, for con- 
ciliation, and for judicial determination. Whatever change 
is made in the machinery to solve these relationships, the 
changes should if possible be constructively developed by 
the railway employees and executives themselves, plus, 
perhaps, the assistance of independent persons who repre- 
sent the public interest. : 
_ Iam not despaired that.a patient and painstaking con- 
ference of this question among those primarily concerned 
would not contribute to its solution. It would certainly 
be of great assistance to congress itself if some such 
service could be performed in advance of the time that 
congress will need to give consideration to it. 

I am aware that both sides have given it much thought 
and discussion. The railway employees, and to some 
extent the railway executives and some leaders in congress 
have made suggestions. I have the feeling that your con- 
ferences have made such progress in finding common 
ground* for initiating policies in many directions that it 
would be worth while making an effort to find some 
agreed basis for settlement of this most difficult question 
also. 

GENERAL 


I feel you have already shown that it is possible for co- 
operation among our great interested groups in finding 
common ground for constructive action. There are great 
opportunities to public helpfulness in these conferences 
and the whole administration wishes your further de- 
liberations full success. 


Coal Properties of the Tlinois 
Central R. R.* 


During 1922 the Illinois Central R. R. system used for 
all purposes 5,153,666.85 tons of coal. The cost of this 
large quantity of fuel was exactly $14,325,497.57, or very 
nearly $2.78 per ton. Fourteen and a third millions of 
dollars spent in a single year for the stuff that smoke 
is made of is a sizable sum. It would have been appre- 


_ciably greater but for the fact that the railroads, of course, 


do their own hauling of coal. In the case of the Illinois 
Central system there is yet another factor of economy. 
This railroad owns eight producing coal mines, chartered 
under the name of the Madison Coal Corporation, which 
maintains and operates the properties by its own- organ- 
ization, entirely separate from the railroad. The Madison 
Coal Corporation has extensive holdings in the coal fields 
of Illinois and Kentucky, with producing mines at the 
following points on or near the Illinois Central lines: 
Tilden, Glen Carbon, Mount Olive, Divernon and Her- 
rin, Ill., and Central City and DeKoven, Ky. The gen- 
eral offices of the company are at 910 South Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago. 


*From an article in Illinois Central Magazine, 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Notwithstanding the election of Senator Smith (demo- 
crat) as chairman of the senate committee on interstate 
commerce, the Railway Review ventures the prediction 
that there will be no railroad legislation at this session of 
congress. The republican members of the committee 
muster sufficient strength to prevent any radical legislation 
tampering with the Transportation Act. The election of 
Senator Ellison D. Smith, of South Carolina, to succeed 
Senator Cummins as the head of this important com- 
mittee, took place on the 32nd ballot, breaking the dead- 
lock which has existed since congress convened. The 
choice is a compromise and resulted when Senator La- 
Follette advised his radical followers to throw their sup- 
port in that direction. Their strength had previously been 
thrown to Senator Couzens. Those who turned the bal- 
ance were Senators Brookhart, Ladd, Frazier, Shipstead 
and Johnson; and Senator Smith received a margin of 
one vote over the necessary majority. The new chair- 
man is not classed with the radicals, but his personal 
preference is for amendment of the Transportation Act. 


The preservative treatment of woods is a matter of 
vital importance to the railroads who taken as a whole 
are the largest single consumers of forest products in 


the country. The treatment of cross ties alone has saved 


millions of dollars since it became a general practice, and 
has materially reduced the consumption of this one item 
from our rapidly dwindling forests. 


On the other hand the question of the source of supply, 
production and preparation of cross ties is one of prime 
importance, and one that is worthy of as serious study 
by the maintenance officers of the roads as by the pro- 
ducers themselves. 


Two conventions of unusual interest to the railroads 
are to be held in Kansas City next week. The American 
Wood Preservers’ Association meets January 15, 16 and 
17, and the National Association of Railroad Tie -Pro- 
ducers follows with its annual meeting on the 17th and 
18th. Many interesting and instructive papers and ad- 
dresses will be presented to both conventions on various 
subjects which so vitally touch the great national prob- 
lem of conservation of our National resources. We 
would bespeak a good attendance at both conventions 
from those officers of the railroads who, while not mem- 


bers of either association, are nevertheless interested in 
the important subjects to be considered. 


Judge Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Kansas public 
utilities commission, and a self-appointed champion of the 
cause of “the common people,” says that “the railroads 
do not need more new freight cars so much as they need 
more efficiency in handling those they now own.” This 
statement is in line with most other public utterances 
of the learned judge from the Sunflower state, and 
a fair example of the propaganda from similar sources — 
throughout the country, which would slowly but surely 
tear down our transportation system. There would seem 
to be a good place for the judge in the handling of freight 
car equipment for all the roads during peak periods, if it 
can be handled with any greater degree of efficiency than 
during the past year. But this political Moses, like the 
most of his ilk, is absolutely devoid of a single construc- 
tive idea. 


From two prominent sources this week comes an in- 
sistence upon the importance of “co-ordinating” highway 
motor traffic with the railroads, in freight terminal de- 
velopment. There is a vast amount of “bunk” in the cur- 
rent popular conception of “co-ordination,” and people 
are using the term without any clear thought of what 
may be implied. They say we must “co-ordinate” water- 
ways and railroads, and “co-ordinate” highway and rail- 
road traffic. But we doubt if anyone knows, until the 
test of time has brought out the facts, just what these 
new ideas in terminal and traffic development may bring 
about. Anyway, Secretary Hoover, in his address before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which 
we quote in another column, stresses the point we are 
speaking of. His item No. 8, as he classifies the imme- 
diate essentials of transportation, is “definite develop- 


ment of relief in freight terminals, including co-ordina- 


tion with motor truck feeders and distribution.”  Like- 
wise, Governor Smith, of New York state, in his annual 


message to the legislature, speaks of the Port Authority’s 


plans for terminal unification in that district. Upon one 


phase of this plan, Governor Smith said: “Any consid- 


eration of the port plan involves the development of those 
connections between different parts of the port area 
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which can best be accomplished by highways in the form 
of tunnels or bridges.”’ If the Port Authority is working 
along this line, we may expect shortly to see some new 
ideas developed in concrete form. 


CHE RE-CAPTOURE:- CLAUSE HEED 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


There is rather devious reasoning in some parts of 
Chief Justice Taft’s decision upholding the constitution- 
ality of the re-capture clause of the Transportation Act, 
handed down on Monday of this week, but the logic on 
which he bases the main question of constitutionality is 
clear cut and well defined. The court said: “The statute 
declares the carrier to be only a trustee for the excess 
over a fair return received by it; the excess never be- 
comes its property, and the carrier never has such a title 
to.the excess as to render the re-capture of it by the gov- 
ernment, a taking without due process.” It had been 
clearly foreseen by those who had studied the matter, 
that such an interpretation of the law was within the 
range of possibility. That claim had been widely set up 
in justification of the statute: that the railroads in collect- 
ing the excess above 6 per cent, were not the owners of 
that income, but were merely collecting it as a trust fund, 
to be disposed of according to the provisions of the 
statute. So far as that contention goes, it would appear 
that the present decision is conclusive. And if that point 
is settled, the other line of argument expressed by Chief 
Justice Taft, that the rate the shipper pays is that portion 
of the rate which the carrier retains; that the difference 
between the net which the carrier is allowed to retain and 
the excess which it earns is a fund which belongs neither 
to the shipper nor to the railroad, and consequently is 
fairly at the disposal of the federal government—that line 
of argument appears to be of lesser consequence. But 
also it seems to us to be somewhat devious. 

The decision undoubtedly marks a milestone in rail- 
way regulation. That a procedure which has been widely 
denounced as unconstitutional is to be brought within the 
realm of proper regulation, will to many be a bitter pill 
to swallow. But to us there seems a brighter side to the 
proposition. For the same decision which thus broadens 
the commission’s control over net income, reaffirms the 
commission’s responsibility as to a fair return for the 

investor in railroad property. Chief Justice Taft in de- 
_ scribing the new interpretation of the T'ransportation Act, 
uses two words to define the rights of the railroad and 
one to identify the right of the public. He said: “This 
is too narrow a view of the interstate commerce clause. 
To regulate in the sense intended is to foster, protect and 
control the commerce with appropriate regard to the wel- 
fare of those who are immediately concerned, as well as 
the public at large, and to promote its growth and insure 
its safety.” Chief Justice Taft’s outline of the scope of 
the Transportation Act does not at all carry an evil por- 
tent for those who are to be concerned with railway ad- 
ministration in the future: “It aims to give the owner 
of the railways an opportunity to earn enough to main- 
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tain their properties and their equipment in such a state 
of efficiency that they can carry well this burden. To 
achieve this great purpose, it puts the railroad systems of 
the country more completely than ever under the foster- 
ing guardianship and control of the commission which is 
to supervise their issue of securities, their car supply and 
distribution, their joint use of terminals, their construc- 
tion of new lines, their abandonment of old lines, and by 
a proper division of joint rates, and by fixing adequate 
rates for interstate commerce, and in case of discrimina- 
tion for intrastate commerce, to secure a fair return upon 
the properties of the carriers engaged.” 


As indicated in our editorial upon the subject, Novem- 
ber 10, 1923, the decision upon the point of constitution- 
ality of the re-capture clause, still leaves undetermined a 
host of minor questions as to the method of administer- 
ing the fund, and as to the method for calculating the 
rate of return. Upon the latter point, even in so simple 
a case as that of the Dayton Goose Creek Ry., the court 
leaves the latter question open, finding merely that by any 


method of figuring the rate could hardly be called con- 
fiscatory. 2 


TERMINALS FOR INLAND WATERWAY 
TRANSPORTATION 


In our issue of December 22, last, we commented upon 
the proposition of compulsory through routing of water- 
and-rail traffic which the committee on waterways of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has pre- 
sented in the form of a report that was to be brought 
before the national conference on transportation, held in 
Washington, this week. In this connection we en- 
deavored to show how little the general public seems 
to appreciate the importance of terminals in schemes for 
the building of canals or the improvement of rivers for 
inland waterway transportation, and the magnitude of the 
cost to provide the necessary terminals for adequate 
service on such systems of transportation. To provide 
for general interchange of traffic between the waterways 
and the railroads would, of course, greatly excéed the 
cost of terminals: for the waterway traffic alone. We 
also raised the question as to what interests would be 
expected to construct and pay for the elaborate and ex- 
pensive terminal facilities required. A correspondent 
who, it appears, has made some study of this very matter, 
gives us, from official sources, the answer to this ques- 
tion as it applies, in part, to the St. Louis-New Orleans 
service on the Mississippi, and to that on the Warrior 
river. 

To provide money to build terminals for the city of 
Vicksburg, in connection with the St. Louis-New Orleans 
barge line service, the federal government made two 
loans to that, city, both of which are to be repaid in 
twenty annual installments. One of these loans carries no 
interest. For the same purpose the government loaned 
to Memphis $450,000, payable in thirty equal annual in- 
stallments, without interest; and to New Orleans $400,- 
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000, payable in twenty equal annual installments, without 
interest. 

In the case of Memphis, that city has built a railroad, 
with ample classification and storage yards, connecting 
with its new waterway terminal, and an agreement has 
been entered into whereby the government, through the 
Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, will operate 
this terminal with its own engineer, under contract. 

During the war a few people, including the adminis- 
tration at Washington, and a few congressmen, became 
suddenly seized with the notion that the railroads could 
no longer handle the traffic that would be offered them, 
either in war or in peace. One result of that hysteria was 
the unnecessary taking over of practically all the railroads 
of the country into government control, for the war pe- 
riod, and another outcome was that the waterway advo- 
cates were able to carry through a program which in- 
volves the government in the barge service from St. Louis 
to New Orleans. This was intended as a starter for 
much more extensive systems of river transportat on yet 
to come. 

The dominating idea was that the railways would have 
to be relieved of the bulk freight haul, but the govern- 
ment, as far as it has ventured thus far, has come short of 
fulfilling expectations all around. The Mississippi serv- 
ice, out of St. Louis at least, will not carry coal or brick, 
on the ground that it costs too much to handle these com- 
modities. The service on the Warrior river was intended 
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primarily to carry a large tonnage of steel products from 
Birmingham. This has not been done, but, on the con- 
trary, a permanent embargo against the loading of steel 
in coal barges was declared. For the service on this river 
also the government built a large terminal at Moline, 
costing nearly a million dollars, principally fer coal, but 
this plant, so far as coal handling is concerned, has been 
out of commision for many months, for the reason that 
the coal rates were unprofitable ; so a large investment has 
been standing idle. 

Here are some lessons which the advocates of com- 
mon carrier systems by river and other inland water- 
ways, at public expense or loss, will do well to carefully 
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consider before engaging the government in other ven- ~ 


tures of the kind. In this day and generation it has 
come to be realized, very vividly, that the carrying capac- 
ity of the railroads is determined very largely by the 
extent and efficiency of their terminal facilities. This 
principle would be equally, if not even more, true of in- 
land waterway transportation; and the cost of providing 
facilities to load and unload freight at intermediate points 
on a route would be much greater than to equip railroads 
with similar facilities at local stations. What the inland 
waterway faction needs to learn, first of all, is that an 


—_——_ 


open channel of stated depth and a fleet of boats or . 


barges is only the beginning of a system of transporta- 
tion, and quite useless without extensive terminals and 
plant for handling bulky commodities. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


THE HEARING ON CONSOLIDATIONS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—Final arguments on the 
proposed consolidation of eastern railroads have been 
made this week before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and when the hearing closes the case will be before 
the commission for study and the rendition of a final’state- 
ment. No new developments came from the hearing, but 
the old arguments of competing groups were repeated in 
different forms, and the contest over the proposed con- 
solidation plans is about the same as it has been since 
the passage of the transportation act. | 


THE CONFERENCE ON TRANSPORTATION 


Pressing transportation needs of the country were out- 
lined by Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce, in an 
address delivered today at the opening session published 
in abstract on another page of this issue. 

The conference was opened by Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the national chamber. Walker D. Hines, former 
director general of railroads, discussed certain provisions 
of the Transportation Act. George A. Post, president of 
the George A. Post Co., of New York, presented the re- 
port of the committee on govermental relations to trans- 
portation, which was made the basis for-discussion at the 
morning session of the conference. Leaders of recog- 
nized standing in the fields of transportation, industry, 
commerce, labor and agriculture, from all parts of the 
country are attending the conference, the aim of which is 


to formulate a proposed national policy of transportation 
applicable to railways, highways and waterways. ; 
“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States,” 
said President Barnes, “has no misgivings as to its right- 
ful call upon those, here, drawn from every line of in- 
dustry and every section of our people, for the consid- 
eration of the problems of transportation, because that 
question is almost the supreme problem today. Trans- 


portation must, itself, maintain and advance the processes 


of industry which write themselves into individual em- 


ployment and opportunity, and the national prosperity.” 


“Establishing on western farms a scale of living stand- 
ards which bore no relation to the present farmer of for- 
eign competitors, American agricultural resourcefulness 
and energy held for years the ability to compete in for- 
eign markets, and still line the streets of our western 
villages with the automobile evidence of farm earning 
power. How striking an accomplishment this has been 
and how dependent upon the same American enterprise 
and energy and resourcefulness applies equally to trans- 
portation is shown by this simple statement: “That the 
city of Cincinnati is only half way from the Atlantic sea- 
ports to the western farm, yet Cincinnati, itself, is farther 
from ocean navigation than any city in Europe until we 
reach Moscow, in the very interior of Russia. 


“American methods in production and American 


methods in transportation marched hand in hand to make © 


secure the standard of possession on the western farm, 


/ 


2 
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and there should be no place between the two for mis- 
understanding and antagonism. 


_ “Production, both of farm and factory, stimulated and 


« 
» 


- adequacy of transportation for the enormous volume of 


* 


national production. 


expanded by ready access to a great wide market of ade- 
quate buying power, is dependent at every stage upon 


The great rising curve of living 
_ standards; the security of American health; the widen- 
“ing of American opportunity and the strengthening of 
American individual content and happiness—all these 


_ run parallel with the rising curve of the tonnage of com- 


_ modity distribution. 


The problem is to visualize, into 
terms which every man can understand, the fact that 
transportation, adequate, ready, possessed of the means 
not only of present expansion but responsiveness to new 
-methods and new devices, is the very structure on which 
their earning power and the possession of articlés of 
necessity and comfort depend. 

“We need go back no further than the fall of 1922, 


scarcely a year ago, to show that broken and inadequate 


7 


f 


"price. 


transportation has the same age-old effect on flexible 
For almost the entire month of October, in the 
fall before last, grain could be bought daily in Buffalo, 
_ brought that far by available water transport, at a price 
which would readily pay double the railroad tariff rate 


_ to move it the 48-hour trip to the Atlantic seaboard. It 


- 


a 
- 


- could not move because the railroad equipment was ab- 


solutely lacking, and the price available to the western 
seller fell sadly away from the seaboard and foreign 
market basis. In the same month the price of farmer 
corn in Nebraska sank to under thirty cents per bushel, 
while at that very hour the dairy farmer of New England 
frantically and vainly bid far over transportation costs 
for the same corn, delivered in his bare storehouse. The 
lack of ready movement spells unbearable operating costs 
to the dairy farmer and disaster to the western farmer. 
Yet there are those who claim to have the interest of the 
farm at heart who can see no strengthening of the farm 


- position except through iegislative reduction of rates, with 


- curtailment of income and credit, the same publicly regu- 


4 


lated inadequacy of income which had produced the con- 
dition of inadequate transport which scarcely more than 
twelve months ago cost the farm many times any pos- 
sible reduction. 

“Transportation has, itself, stimulated the earning 
‘power of all other industry. “Has it shared in equal op- 
portunity with the other major activities of America? 
Fair play requires that we should inquire whether it has 
been justly treated, and self-interest requires that we shall 
eliminate such relation of unfairness (if there be any) in 
order that capital and investment may be relied upon to 
enter this field with increasing needs. 

“Tt is suggestive of study when we find the increase in 
forms of wealth between 1900 and 1920 recorded in their 
major aspects as follows: 

eR ee cr 281 per cent increase 
eh ry eee” 398 per cent increase 


= con ie NR ee ACT aS 93 per cent increase 
a Se See 295 per cent increase 


Farm values 
Manufacturing industries 
Railroads 
Total national wealth 


“The time has come when America must divest itself 

of the accumulated prejudices and passions in the treat- 

“ment of transportation; when it must realize its depen- 
_dene upon a continued and constant expansion, and plan 
such relation of government to this industry that it shall 

be able to serve the full measure of national progress. 

The time has come when all forms of transportation must 

study their proper realtions to each other, in order to 

develop the full measure of service in the transportation 

structure as a whole. The time has come when national 

policies which affect railroads, through regulation, and 
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affect as well water highways and motor highways must 
be co-ordinated, to stimulate and encourage the expansion 
which every study shows will be inevitably required.” 


Car LOADINGS 


The following is aiithorized by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association: 

Complete reports for the year show that the largest 
number of cars on record were loaded with revenue 
freight during 1923. The total for the year was 49,814,- 
970 cars. This exceeds by 4,696,498 cars or 10.4 per cent 
the previous record freight traffic which was that during 
the year 1920. The number of cars loaded in 1923, in 
excess of 1920, would make a solid train more than 35,500 
miles in length or a distance equal to once around the 
earth at the equator, with enough left over to extend from 
New York via the Suez canal nearly to Hong Kong, 
China. Moving at an average rate of 20 miles an hour 
would require 74 days for such a train to pass any given 
point. 

Compared with 1922, the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight was an increase of 6,607,409 cars, or 15.3 
per cent, while it also was an increase of 10,491,812 or 
26.7 per cent over the calendar year 1921. 

For the week which ended December 29, loading of 
revenue freight amounted to 615,431 cars, which, due to 
the Christmas holidays, and the seasonal decline in traffic 
was a decrease of 261,826 cars below the preceding week. 
This also was a decrease of 88,793 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1922, but an increase of 86,875 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1921. 

Loading of grain and grain products for the week 
amounted to 31,946 cars, a decrease of 15,536 cars under 
the preceding week and 13,546 cars below the same week 
the year before, but an increase of 2,125 cars over the 
same week in 1921. 

Livestock loading totaled 24,970 cars. This was not 
only a decrease of 10.014 cars below the previous week, 
but was a decrease of 529 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1922. It was an increase. however, of 702 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1921. 

Coal loading totaled 112,410 cars, 70,967 under the 
previous week and 59.722 cars less than the same week in 
1922. Compared with the same week in 1921, it was an 
increase of 7.785 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight for the week of December 29, amounted to 182,- 
952 cars. While this was a decrease of 51,306 cars be- 
low the preceding week, it was an increase of 5,809 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1922, and an increase of 
13.510 cars over the corresponding week in 1921. 

Loading of miscellaneous freight totaled 208.636 cars, 
79.379 cars less than the week before, and 9,768 cars 
helow the same week the previous year. Compared with 
the same week in 1921. it was an increase of 50,953 cars. 

Forest products loading amounted to 36.025 cars, 30,- 
972 cars under the preceding week and 8,689 cars less 


1923 1922 1921 

4 weeks of January ........ 3.390296 2.785 119 2 823.759 
4 weeks of February ....... 3 366.965 3 027 886 2 739.734 
Saweeks of March. = o5. .8 4 583.162 4088 132 3 452.941 
4 weeks of April .......... 3.763.963 2.863 416 2 822713 
Aoweeks of Mi yas ees 3.941.386 . 3:102.124 3 039.234 
5 weeks of June 2.2.22.4-- 4.977.053 4,153 590 3.808.049 
Aoweeks of July 22 issnene: 3.944, 386 3,252.107 2.998.885 
5 weeks of August ........ 5,204.532 4.335.327 4 069,765 
4 weeks of September . . 4,147,148 3 699,397 3.380.576 
4 weeks of October ........ 4,310,994 3.913 046 3,726,405 
5 weeks of November ..... 4.889.101 4,668 655 3,799.030 
4 weeks of December ...... 3,305,984 3,318,762 2 662,576 

Total for the year...... 49,814,970 43,207,561 39,323,158 
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than the same week the year before, but 4,534 cars above 
the same week in 1921. 

Ore loading totaled 8,183 cars. This was a decrease 
of 2,566 cars under the preceding week and a decrease of 
518 cars under the same week in 1922, but an increase 
of 3,371 cars above the same week in 1921. 

Coke loading totaled 10,309 cars, 1,086 cars under the 
previous week. Compared with the same week the year 
before, it was also a decrease of 1,830 cars, but an in- 


Liquidation of the U. S. 


January 12, 1924 


crease of 3,895 cars over the same week in 1921. 

Compared by districts, decreases under the week before 
in the loading of all commodities were reported in all 
districts, and all also showed decreases under the corre- 
sponding week in 1922. All districts, however, reported 
increases over the corresponding week in 1921. 

Loading of revenue freight this year compares with the 
two previous years as shown in the tabulation preceding. 


R. Bo Ag 


Railroad Administration 


Summary of Progress to Dec. 31, 1923, in Settlements of 
Compensation and Disputes Arising Out of Federal Control 


By JAMEs C. Davis 
Director General of Railroads 


The director general of railroads, United States Railroad 
Administration, has addressed to President Coolidge a report 
summarizing the progress made to Dec. 31, 1923, in hquidat- 
ing “all matters, includng compensaton, and all questons 
and disputes arising out of or incident to federal control,” 
as provided for in section 202 of the Transportation Act of 
1920. We publish the report in full, below. The total cost 
to the government of 26 months of federal control is now 
definitely fixed at $1,696,000,000. This liquidation, which is 
perhaps the largest, as applied to a single industry, ever 
undertaken, has been accomplished in practically three years, 

_as but few claims were ready for adjustment before Jan. 1, 
1921. The questions involved in this liquidation were entirely 
unique and without precedent, but notwithstanding there 
were many disputes, involving important questions of law 
and very large amounts of money, the adjustment has been 
carried on to date without any litigation in the courts. Jan. 
1, 1924, marks the end of the tax on the United States treas- 
uhy by the Railroad Administration for one of the very 
large responsibilities of the government undertaken as a war 
measure, and from this time on the United States Railroad 
Administration becomes an income producing asset rather 
than a liability. The interest on the obligations due from 
the carriers and collection of outstanding accounts in the 
field will more .than pay the overhead and complete the pay- 
ment of all unadjusted claims. 


The claims presented against the government, arising 
out of the 26 months of federal control of railroads, can 
be roughly divided into two classes: 1st. The claims 
of those carriers whose property was actually taken over 
and actively operated by the director general; 2nd. all 
other claims. 


CLAIMS OF CARRIERS WHOSE PROPERTY WAS TAKEN 
Over ACTIVELY BY THE DIRECTOR GENERAL 


These claims represent the demands of all carriers 
whose property was actually taken over and actively 
operated by the director general, and, in addition to rail- 
road property, include the Pullman Company, coastwise 
and inland steamship lines, floating equipment used in 
harbors by railroads, sundry private car lines, elevators 
owned and operated by railroads, a number of electrically 
operated lines, and three water works companies owned 
and operated by railroads, furnishing water to municipal- 
ities. The property taken over represented 241,194 miles 
of first main track, and, including additional main line, 
passing tracks, and switching yards and tracks, there was 
a total of 366,197 miles of track. 

There were 532 properties taken over and actually 
operated. In some instances a number of separate prop- 
erties were operated as one system. There were 181 


standard contracts executed, which included 313 separate- 
ly owned properties. The property of 219 carriers was 
taken over and no contract made with the companies. 

These carriers filed claims against the railroad admin- 
istration in the total sum of $1,014,397,446.72. During 
the investigation of these claims, sundry voluntary reduc- 
tions were made, and the administration paid to carriers 
sums on account. This reduced the aggregate amount 
of the claims, as finally presented for adjustment, to 
$769,974,783.35. 

Up to Dec. 31, 1923, $763,106,521.24 of these claims 
had been finally adjusted, or definite tentative agreements 
made looking to final adjustment. The principal items 
involved in these claims were compensation, material and 
supplies, retirements, replacements, depreciation, main- 
tenance of way and structure, and maintenance of equip- 
ment. ee - 

In making these adjustments there was paid, or is to 
be paid cash to creditor roads, $242,828,947.42 ; and there 
was received or is to be received from debtor roads, in 
cash and interest bearing obligations, $192,946,209.34, 
making the net cost to the government of the settlements 
to date (exclusive of overhead) $49,882,738.08. This 
represents 6.537 per cent on the claims as finally presented 
for adjustment. These settlements cover 99 per cent of 
all mileage taken over. 

Every railroad or other company whose property was 
actually taken over, presenting a claim, has been given a 
full hearing. All Class 1 roads have been finally settled 
with except five. Of these five, three are in the hands of 
receivers; one, an electric line, is being operated by its 
bondholders, and one company was not given a hearing 
until the last of December. Negotiations looking to an 
adjustment with these five companies are in progress. 

The outstanding feature of this liquidation, now- so 
clearly completed, is the fact that same has been accom- 
plished without litigation. As each claim presented many 
items with large amounts in dispute, and the legal rights 
of the parties were wholly without precedent, this result 
could not have been accomplished without fair co-opera- 
tion on the part of the representatives of the carriers in 
reaching amicable conclusions. 


ALL OTHER CLAIMS 

These claims consist largely of the demands of third 
persons,—employees and the traveling and shipping 
public. They are for loss and damage to freight, over- 
charges and reparation in freight transportation, personal 
injuries, and fire. There are also the claims of certain 
short line railroads, whose properties were never actually 
operated by the government, and which were formally 
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relinquished within six months from the commencement 
of federal control. There is also the liquidation of the 
American Railway Express Co.’s claims growing out of 
its relations with the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion during the period of federal control. 

In addition, there remains a final checking of what 
are known as the trustee accounts between the roads ac- 
tually operated and the United States government, and 
the collection of outstanding accounts in the field. 

Much progress has been made in disposing of these 
controversies, and the great bulk of them should be finally 
adjusted during the calendar year 1924. This adjustment 
will be made with a greatly reduced overhead, and, as 
shown in the succeeding paragraph hereof, the current 
receipts of the Railroad Administration should be more 
than sufficient to take care of all of these adjustments, 
and the expenses attending same. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE RAILROAD ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

As of Dec. 31, 1923, the following is a brief summary 
of the finances of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration : 
Balance unexpended appropriations to the credit 
of the Administration, (this includes avails of 
equipment trust certificates and interest and prin- 
cipal payments on other obligations of carriers, 
re-appropriated for liquidation purposes under 
section 202 of the Transportation Act) 
Balance of $40,000,000.00 tentatively set aside, to 
pay judgments, decrees, and awards, from the 
revolving fund provided for in sections 206 and 
PAUeow thes Lransportation Acts: 2.2. s.e0ss diene 


$280,736,204.05 


Bienelere a eee 


13,527,595.93 


Deposits in United States treasury and banks....  42,660,065.76 
Mot aleea shoaSSets'. (ns he cic vain shoe eae wees $336;923,865.74 
Obligations of Carriers Held by Railroad Administration 

EE, SIO ek aie kk vie A ok ns ee eae $28,626,300.00 

Pater pyMmentutlList sNOtES we /: se see oa ne Fee notes 36,181,600.00 

Notes of carriers, practically all secured by col- 

SN eRe ALTA ead Nees ok Saye |b Sewn 231,230,000.00 

Notes to be taken, but not actually delivered, 

Awaitine completion of details 0.2 44.3. cece ne 12,200,000.00 
Moialecatiier ODlieationsSys. caer + a aclee -cuhcta 308,237,900.00 


This makes the assets of the Railroad Administration, 
cash and definitive obligations of carriers, $645,161,765.74. 

The obligations of the carriers, taken and to be taken, 
aggregating, as above stated, $308,237,900.00, all bear 
and will bear six per cent interest, interest payable semi- 
annually. As the important claims, requiring large cash 
expenditures, have been adjusted, the receipts from in- 
terest on these obligations and the collection of assets in 
the field should be more than sufficient to liquidate and 
adjust all of the outstanding claims growing out of federal 
control, including all overhead, and from Jan. 1, 1924, 
the Railroad Administration will be an income producing 
asset of the government instead of a liability. 


Cost or FEDERAL CONTROL 


- At this time there can be stated with reasonable ac- 
curacy the cost to the government growing out of federal 
control and the six months’ guaranty period immediately 
following the end of federal control, which is as follows: 
Congress appropriated, to pay cost of operation and 
to provide funcs for liquidation, a total of........ $1,750,000,000 
Under sections 206 and 210 of the Transportation 
Act, provision is made for the payment of judg- 
ments, decrees, awards, and reparation out of the 
revolving fund under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The expenditure in 


itcminattereisi-estimated at.!. iis sees ols Ceedee ss 40,000,000 
This makes a total direct appropriation by Con- 
gress for the Railroad Administration of.......... $1,790,000,000 
The Railroad Administration should return to the 
Treasury, in unexpended appropriations, cash, and 
definitive obligations of the carriers, as shown in 
paragraph III hereof, in round figures............ 645,000,000 


This leaves the cost of federal control, including 
the liquidation of liabilities succeeding that period. .$1,145,000,000 
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To find the total cost to the government of federal 
control, there should be added to this amount the 
claims arising under what is known as the guar- 
anty period, being the six months immediately fol- 
lowing federal control. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission estimates that this will cost.......... 
There should also be added the cost of reinburse- 
ment of deficit roads (short lines), uncer section 
204 of the Transportation Act. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission estimates this will cost......... 
Making the total cost to the government of the 26 
months of federal control and the six months’ 
SUATAN YR DEMO Cie wae Meeks Meee nce yoleyatcieko esther he rriga ss $1,696,000,000 

A detailed report of the matters above referred to, 
under the jurisdiction of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, is in course of preparation. 


536,000,000 


15,000,000 


Communications 


Automatic Train Control Installation Properly 
Performs Its Functions 


Miami, Blas, ejane2e 1923: 
Editor, Railway Review: 

I have read with interest Mr. Slason Thompson’s adverse 
criticism of automatic train control on page 905 of the Rail- 
way Review for December 22, 1923. It is evident that Mr. 
Thompson has not kept up with the development of train 
control and is also unfamiliar with the requirements laid 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission governing 
train control. Nor does he know how severe and extended 
were the tests required of our system by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. before it would be convinced that we were able to 
satisfactorily meet every operating condition, especially on 
single track. 

I was very much gratified to note in your comment on Mr. 
Thompson’s letter that you referred to the record of our 
system having had but two clear failures during a number 
of years under heavy traffic conditions, and both of these 
failures having been due to an experimental valve which was 
removed after the second failure. Our system as installed 
will operate in accordance with your statement that any 
failure of any essential part of the mechanism will automat- 
ically stop the train. The track layout is such that an auto- 
matic stop will result if attempt is made to come within a 
certain established distance of the rear of the train ahead 
whether the engineer is dead or alive. 

The C. & O. Ry. required us to equip all of the passenger 
and freight engines of a division with our system and allow 
them to operate it exclusively, under regular service condi- 
tions, by their own employees for three years before they 
gave us a contract to extend, in order to be certain that all 
operating conditions were satisfactorily met. During this 
period, the inspectors of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rode these engines day and night for six months, giving 
us an operating efficiency of 99.97 per cent. Some of these 
tests consisted of stopping a 100-car freight train with a 
“cripple” in the center. The engineer pulled the throttle 
wide open and left the result to the automatic stopping de- 
vice, which the officials stated was smoother than if done by 
the engineer. 

The great trouble with most of the criticism of train con- 
trol is that it has been made by people who did not want 
train control. Had they been willing to investigate and ac- 
knowledge what train control has actually accomplished, they 
would have dealt with the question on a fairer basis. 

During the test of our system on the C. & O., some of 
the most severe winter weather encountered in 40 years 
occurred, completely stalling trains, due to the heavy snow 
and drifting. The records show that our system operated 
satisfactorily whenever the train could move. Had our ‘sys- 
tem been installed on the New York Central at the time of 
the fearful accident to the Twentieth Century, referred to 
in Mr. Thompson’s letter, it would have been impossible for 
such an accident to have occurred even though the engineer 
had fallen dead while approaching the second section. 

Calvin W. Hendrick, 
President, American Automatic Train Control Corporation. 
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Tools, Methods and Materials 


— Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


The Use of Steel for Office 
Equipment 


The rapidly diminishing production 
of lumber and the consequent advance 
in price of all wood products during 
the past few years, has caused manu- 
facturers to turn more and more to 


Typical Examples of Well Designed Steel 
Stools for Office Use. 


the use of steel for almost everything 
in the way of office furniture and 
equipment. Not alone are such prod- 
ucts more durable than wood but they 
are even more attractive in appearance 
and also reduce fire risks. 


It was largely due to the farsighted- 
ness of one of the founders of the 
Angle Steel Stool Co., Plainwell, Mich- 
igan, that such a complete line of equip- 
ment of this character is available to- 
day. Among the items being manu- 
factured by this concern are steel 
stools and chairs, desks, tables, filing 
and merchandise cabinets, portable 
merchandise conveyors, trucks, tote 
boxes, racks, bench legs, chip pans and 
waste cans. 


The illustration reproduced here 
gives some idea of the attractiveness of 
design and finish of steel equipment, 
as well as its durability, as it is all well 
braced and all of the joints are hand 
riveted, and represents the results of 
long and careful research and experi- 
ment. 


The use of equipment of this char- 
acter is a big step in the promotion of 
office efficiency. 


Steam Chest Cover Gasket 
Former 


A device which does away with !a- 
borious measuring when forming che 
gasket, and which will insure a correct- 
ly-made bend whether right angle or 
formed on a radius, is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The form- 


er is very simple. ‘ 


The steel plate, in which the bend 
is formed, is bolted to an oak board 4 
ft. long, and consists of a %4-in. bent 
plate with two smaller plates riveted 


thereto for forming round and squar 
corners. The plate is bent in order t 
allow the device to be secured in 

vise when in use. The forming leve 
is made of a %-in. steel plate and cor 
forms to the plate bolted to the oa 
board. It is pivoted to the bottor 
plate and is covered by a piece of Ne 
14-gauge iron shect to guide the wir 

The wire can be bent to a radius o 
at right angle ‘by turning the handle t 
the left or to the right, as shown 7 
Bigs: 

The oak board is equipped with 
block, a guide and a scale in each en 
giving the exact léngth of the benc 
The blocks can be moved and set fo 
the desired length. ° 


The device is in use in the shops c 


ee: Pes =| : : 
Eee” #9 Wood Screws 
Be Heads Csk. 


( Yq""Rivets Cok.  Ya'Boiler Plt. 
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Rivets Cks. on Bottom Side 


Blocks A&8 for Square Cornered Gaskets. 
Blocks C&D the Reverse of A&B for 
Round Cornered Gaskets. 
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Fig. 2—Showing the Method of Bending the Gasket to a Radius or Right Angle. 
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the Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, and has been developed by 
‘C. B. Baker, foreman of the pipe fitters 
and coppersmiths. The device has not 
‘only proved to be a time saver, but a 
simple means for forming the bends in 
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demanded the movement of larger units 
through manufacturing processes and 
economizing of factory floor space. 


This has called for heavier material 
handling tools to transport and stack 
or pile. 


Consequently this tool has 


~ ss 


Fig. 35—Front View of the Steam Chest Cover Gasket Former. 


Fig. 4—View Showing the Forming Lever and the Method of Attaching the Blocks and 


a most accurate manner. It will in- 
crease the production approximately 
six times, which fully proves its value. 


New Heavy Duty Portable 


: Elevator 


The latest development in the elec- 
‘tric industrial truck and tractor in- 
“dustry is the Hi/Lo Tractor - just 
placed on the market by the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. and just ten years 
after the first clectric lift truck, its 
forerunner,: was built. This type not 
only will pick up, transfer and set 
down a loaded skid, but it will take a 
“load at any height up to six feet, de- 
liver and deposit it on the floor or place 
it on any level up to 72 inches above 
the floor. 
_ Mass production in recent years has 
> # 


Guides, 


been designed to handle 6000 pound 
loads. Handling of heavy dies in 
forge shops and large castings in foun- 
dries over floors not always of the best 
and with consideration of the general 
abuse at the hands of unskilled labor 
resulted in this design. The tractor is 
112 inches long, 95 inches high and 
may be driven through a 3 foot 6 inch 
doorway. 


By virtue of the function of this 
truck, the elevator platform is designed 
to receive loads. near the floor, result- 
ing in there being little room for 
mechanism beneath. The load deck 


therefore is a cantilever, built of heavy. 


‘formed plates on long, large section 
steel arms. Each of the two arms at 
the supported ends carries two large 
rollers fitted with double row ball bear- 
ings. The lower or forward rollers just 
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beneath platform are provided with 
deep flanges and travel on machined 
ways on face of very heavy channel 


uprights. The upper. rollers’ are 
straight faced and bear on machined 


way on rear side of channel. Thetwo 
platform arms also carry the moving 
portion of the hoist mechanism which 
counterbalances a portion of platform 
weight. The hoisting or elevating of 
the load deck is accomplished by means 
of a fully enclosed motor connected to 
a double grooved hoist drum. 


Two single straight running plow 
cables run over two sheaves at top of 
elevator uprights, thence to two 
grooved drums carried on the elevator 
head parallel to main hoist - drum. 
These cables drive the drums, which in 
turn drive two heavy pinions, one on 


Heavy Duty Portable Elevator. 


either end of the drum support shaft. 
When the two single cables are wound 
in on main drum by motor, the second- 
ary drums revolve and the pinions 
travel up the heavy racks on elevator 
columns carrying the elevator head and 
platform with them. Each of the two 
cables carries less than 25 per cent of 
the load. Any stretching of cables is 
automatically compensated. 


A safety or trip switch automatically 
limits travel and opens in case outer 
end of platform when . descending 
catches on an_ obstruction. When 
loaded platform descends it drives the 
hoist motor as a generator and returns 
some of the power drawn from the 
battery when rising. The three point 
supported unit power plant consists of 
a heavier enclosed Elwell-Parker mo- 
tor direct connected to worm gear or 
heavy bevel differential The worm, 
worm wheel and differential are all as- 
sembled and adjusted as a unit at 
bench, then dropped into differential 
case and firmly locked by four large 
cap screws. Service brake drum with 
flexible joint inside is located between 
motor and differential. Heavy alloy 
drive shafts spline into differential. 
All moving parts are enclosed. All elec- 
tric wiring on dash is enclosed. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Gomment — Railroad 


Finance — 


Grade Crossing Poster and 
Slogan Contest Is 
Announced 


Preliminary to an intensive cam- 
paign which will be inaugurated in an 
effort to bring about a reduction in the 
number of grade crossing accidents 
which annually cause thousands of 
casualties the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 7, announced plans for a 
nation-wide contest open to the gen- 
eral public for the most expressive pos- 
ter and slogan to be used throughout 
the nation in connection with the cru- 
sade to save lives at railroad crossings. 
For the first prize $500 will be paid to 
the person submitting the best poster, 
with $200 for second prize and $100 for 
third. In addition $100 will be paid in 
cash to the person submitting the best 
slogan for the campaign. Selection of 
winners will be made by a special com- 
mittee composed of persons of national 
prominence. The personnel of the 
committee will be announced later. 

The contest will be conducted un- 
der the auspices of the committee for 
the prevention of highway crossing ac- 
cidents of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. H. A. Rowe, 90 West Street, 
New York, is chairman of this com- 
mittee. The contest will close on Feb- 
ruary ll, at which time all persons 
must have their posters or slogans in 
the hands of the committee. 

The campaign to reduce the number 
of grade crossing fatalities is stimu- 
lated by the fact that in 1924 it is esti- 
mated that not less than 2500 persons 
or more than 200 a month will lose 
their lives at railroad crossings due al- 
most entirely to automobile accidents, 
while approximately 6000 persons wiil 
be injured, or about 500 a ‘month. An- 
other reason for conducting an inten- 
Sive campaign is the fact that during 
the present year of 1924 it is estimated 
that there will be about fifteen million 
automobiles in use, an increase of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year, The railroads are annu- 
ally doing everything possible to re- 
duce the number of grade crossings. 

In order further to protect the lives 
of autoists and others at such places, 
new improved safety devices are con- 
stantly being installed. To eliminate 
all grade crossings, however, would be 
a physical and a financial impossibility 
on the part of the rail carriers. 


Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments — 


Reports received by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show that in 
1922 there were 256,342 grade crossings 
and to do away with these would mean 
an expenditure of approximately five 
billion dollars more than the tentative 
valuation made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of all the railroad 
properties used by the carriers for 
transportation purposes. The railroads 
did in 1922, according to the comniis- 
sion, eliminate 706 grade crossings at 
an estimated cost of approximately 


$70,000,000. 


Canadian National to Study Diesel 
Locomotives. 


The Canadian National Rys. has sent 
to Europe, three engineers who will 
investigate certain lines of engineering 
development, including the use of 
Diesel engine powered locomotives on 
Swedish railways. The engineers de- 
tailed on this interesting mission are 
Messrs. C. E. Brooks, chief of motive 
power, Canadian -National system, 


Montreal; E. W. Oliver, general super- . 


intendent, Niagara St. Catharines & 
Toronto Ry., Toronto, and R. J. Need- 
ham, mechanical and electrical engi- 
neer, central region, Toronto. 


Shippers’ Committee to Promote Barge 
Line Traffic. 


The Mississippi Valley Association 
has appointed a committee of 20 repre- 
sentatives of shippers in that part of the 
country whose duty it will be to pro- 
mote a better understanding in the Illi- 
nois, Mississippi and Missouri river 
territories of the facilities now avail- 
able for freight traffic by operation of 
the federal barge line on the lower 
Mississippi river. The committee will 
include representatives of 19 prominent 
Mississippi valley shipping points in- 
cluding St. Louis, »Mo.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Peoria, Ill.; New Orleans, La.; 
Meridian, Miss.; Rockford, Ill.; Hous- 
ton, Tex.;  Ghicago, <Hll.s “Evansville; 
Ind.; Toledo, Ohio; Corpus Christi, 
Pex; eittsburehysbaeotasbal, Minn: 
Dallas, Tex.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Kansas 
City Mors Natchez aise Cairoy ills 
and Sioux City, Iowa. The committee 
appointments are representative of the 
territory served by joint rail and water 
service made available by the operation 
of the government barge service. The 
president of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation is James E. Smith, and the 
headquarters will be at St. Louis. 


— OGonstruction Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Donald D. Conn Outlines: 


Work of Advisory 
. Boards 


The meeting for the organization of 
a Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board 
for the middle Atlantic coast states took 
place at the Yale Club, New York City, 
January 3. About 150 representatives 
of shippers and distributors were pres- 


ent, as well as operating and traffic rep- 


resentatives of the railroads operating 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. R. H. Aishton, 
president of the American Railway As- 
sociation, came on from Chicago; M. J. 
Gormley, chairman of the Car Service 
Division at Washington, and E. J. 
Cleave, district manager of the ‘car 
service division at New York, were 
also present. ; 

In opening the meeting Donald D. 
Conn, manager of the public relations 
section of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association, 
outlined the purposes and previous his- 
tory of such boards. Among other 
things Mr. Conn said: 

“The Regional Advisory Board func- 
tions for their territory on all matters 
which come within the purview of the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. It is a ‘service’ 
organization, and there is no limitation 
on what may be tonsidered by the 
board or its committees if they come 
within these limitations. They do not 
deal with rates—shippers themselves in 
any one region still maintain a diver- 
sity of interest on this subject. Prob- 
lems which are _ strictly interrelated 
with service and car supply, but which 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
traffic department, will be handled by 
designated traffic officers who will rep- 
resent the carriers at board meetings. 

“No railroad or the car service di- 
vision is represented on the Regional 
Board, nor have they any vote in its 
conclusions; however, definite commit- 
tees of railroad officers are appointed 
to negotiate upon call with the commit- 
tees of the board itself. They meet 
with you, take part in your delibera- 


tions, but leave you entirely free to . 


take whatever judgment you deem nec- 
essary for the public in your territory. 
J think this is a very proper arrange- 
ment because the railroads are essen- 
tially public servants, and the discharge 
of public duty is their first considera- 


whit 


i. 
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tion. It does not interfere with the 
relationships of a shipper and his rail- 
road, or a shipper and a group of rail- 
roads, but it does serve as the missing 
link between the relationships of a 
shipper and his railroad, and of that 
shipper with the car service division or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington. In a country like ours, 
with its vast wealth and diversity of 
interest, it is an absurdity that so many 
of our problems must be handled from 
the seat of government. We have 
seen the time in the history of railroad 
transportation, during that splendid 
era of expansion and production, when 
railroads were reaching out into the re- 
cesses of the country, that shippers and 
carriers got along because of the lack 
of government. As the pendulum of 
the clock swings to extremes, so has 
the regulation by government over the 
detailed processes of our greatest in- 
dustry, and we now find ourselves set- 
ting up the machinery to revive these 
old relationships and to settle our 
problems. between ourselves, not be- 
cause of the lack of government, but 
in spite of too much of it. 

“There is a difference, however, in 
the service and car problems in this 
territory, compared with those in 
the south and west. Yours is more of 
a delivery problem, not so much the 
lack of transportation, as too often an 
overabundance of it. In the main, 
however, your territory is one through 
which the great delivery channels of 
the country converge, and where great 
masses of people live and consume, so 
while you may have to attack your 
service problems in a_ different way, 
and have different ends in view, this 
principle of voluntary cooperation and 
negotiation as as sound, when applied 
to your district, as to the wheat fields 
of North Dakota, or the saw mills of 
Oregon. 

“Another point of vital importance 
to every one is the recognition of the 
evolution which is going on through- 
out the country in the change of our 
great national problem from one of 
production to that of distribution. We 
are coming to the realization that our 


real task is not that of producing a- 


commodity, but rather that of markets 
and distribution. We find new areas 
opened every year to some phase of 
new production, and yet this large 
problem of efficient marketing and dis- 
tribution continues with little, if any, 
regard for its solution. You will re- 
alize what this means when I tell you 
that in a year’s study by the Joint Con- 
gressional Commission we found that 
out of every retail dollar paid by the 
consumer, on the average of fifty-four 
commodities, fifty-nine cents of this 
dollar was taken up in distribution and 
only approximately 4% per cent in the 
cost of transportation. 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Will Co-Op- 
erate on New Chicago Terminal. 


The Railway Review recently noted 
the fact that the New York Central R. 
R. had presented a terminal plan to 


_ to the city officials. 
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the city of Chicago which in its. gen- 
eral features apparently is satisfactory 
At the request of 
Mayor Dever, president Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has conferred 
with the mayor and his staff in regard 
to this matter. Mr. Willard stated 
that the Baltimore. & Ohio is willing 
to co-operate in every way to relieve 
the present situation, and that, while 
his road is the largest single property 
owner in the district affected, no legal 
obstacle would be put in the way of 
the project which includes straighten- 
ing of the Chicago river. Only the 
general features of the plan, which calls 
for a single terminal to serve all the 
roads now entering the Dearborn, 
Grand Central, and La Salle stations, 
have so far been discussed by the New 
York Central, the Rock Island andthe 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the city. 


Report on Condition of Roll- 
ing Stock on December 15 


The railroads on December 15, had 
10,873 locomotives or 16.9 per cent of 
their ownership in need of repair, an 
increase since December 1, of 301. 

Of the total number 9,804, or 15.2 per 
cent were in need of heavy repair, an 
increase of 227 compared with the num- 
ber in need of. such repair on December 
1. There were also 1,069, or 1.7 per 
cent in need of light repair on Decem- 
ber 15, an increase of 74 locomotives 
compared with December 1. 

They also had on December 15, 3,992 
serviceable locomotives in storage, an 
increase during the first 15 days in De- 
cember of 625 locomotives. 

Freight cars in need of repair on 
December 15, totaled 148,262, or 634 per 
cent of the ownership. 

This is a decrease of 7,364 compared 
with the number in need of repair on 
December 1, at which time there were 
155,626, or 6.8 per cent. 

Of the total number, 114,913, or 5.1 
per cent were in need ‘of heavy repair, 
a decrease of 1,784 compared with the 
rnumber in need of such repair at the 
beginning of the month. 

Reports also showed 33,349 in need 
of light repair, a decrease of 5,580 
within the same period. 

Since January 1 there has been a de- 
crease of 60,565 in the number of 
freight cars in need of repair. On that 
date there were 208,827, or 9.2 per cent 
of the ownership. 

Surplus freight cars in good repair 
on December 22 totaled 237,343. This 
was an increase of: 20,407 over the 
number reported on December 14. Of 
the total number, 115,071 were surplus 
coal cars in good repair, an increase 
of 3,337 over the number on December 
14, while there also was an increase of 
14,500 in the number of surplus: box 
cars within the same period, which 
brought the total number for that class 
of equipment to 96,353. 

Surplus stock cars totaled 12,601, an 
increase within approximately a week 
of 2,357, while surplus refrigerator cars 
numbered 8,211, or 72 less than on 
December 14. 
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Free Scholarships, 
Ry. 


It is anounced by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry. that two free scholarships 
covering four years’, tuition in archi- 
tecture, chemical, civil, mechanical or 
electrical engineering at McGill Uni- 
versity, are offered, subject to competi- 


Canadian Pacific 


‘tive examinations, to apprentices and 


other employes enrolled on the perma- 
nent staff of the company and under 21 
years of age, and to minor sons of em- 
ployes. 


Editorial Meaning Obscured By Typo- 
graphical Error. 


A typographical error in our editor- 
ial, of the above title, in the Railway. 
Review, December 29, 1923, page 943, 
somewhat obscured our meaning. . 
Speaking of the possibility, such as ap- 
peared to be the cause of this accident, 
of the sudden releasing of a large body 
of impounded water from above, the 
printer substituted the word “terri- 
tory” for “tributary.” The sentence 
should have read: “The damming of 
a stream by the formation of a bar 
does sometimes occur, usually where 
flood in a tributary carries a large de- 
posit of sand or gravel, with perhaps 
some drift material, into the channel 
of the main stream before the rise of 
water in the latter takes place.” 


Grade Crossing Elimination on the 
Long Island R. R. 


The Long Island R. R. has just 
placed in operation the second or east- 
ward track on the new high level line 
east of Jamaica, N. Y., where it is 
carrying on an extensive grade cross- 
ing elimination project, which also in- 
cludes the construction of additional 
tracks to make a four-track line, and 
electrification between Hillside and 
Floral Park. When this track was 
thrown in service, operation of the 
low level tracks was abandoned, five 
important and busy grade crossings 
abolished, and two new streets opened 
up through subways. The work is 
now about 60 per cent completed, and 
it is expected it will be finished some 
time in May, before the summer sched- 
ule goes into effect. 


Letter Ballot on Standard Cars to Be 
Canvassed. 


On January 25, there will be a mcet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
American Railway Association, me- 
chanical division, at New York City, 
for canvassing the letter ballet on the 


--adoption as recommended practice, of 


the design of the single sheathed box 
cars, and the double sheathed box cars, 
classes 4C and 4D, as recommended by 
the committee. The letter ballot, which 
was approved at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, December 7, and issued Decem- 
ber 19, will close on January 19. With 
a view to harmonizing the differences 
of opinion, so that an affirmative vote 
may be obtained, the committee on:car 
construction, to which has been added 
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a number of new members, has care- 
fully gone over the designs previously 
submitted and has agreed upon several 
modifications, which it is hoped and 
believed will satisfactorily meet the 
criticism offered. It can be stated that 
the principal points of difference fall on 
the following classifications: 1. Cross- 
bearers on 40-ton cars. 2. Strength of 


design. 3. Pratt vs. Howe truss. 4. 
Inside dimensions. 5. Permissible al- 
ternates. 6. Trucks. 7. Doors. 


Paris Passenger Terminals Closed by 
High Water. 


On January 2, a further rise in the 


Seine river inundated the Gare D’Or-~ 


leans and the Gare des Invalides, two 
of the largest railway stations in Paris. 
For several days the subway tracks 
leading to these stations had been 
threatened by seepage from the rising 
river, and pumps had been in service 
continuously. The maximum rise so 
far reported is 23 feet. All passengers 
are compelled to go to the outlying 
stations of Austerlitz, Mirabeau, and 
Montparnasse to take the trains. All 
the densely populated suburban terri- 
tory situated in the low lands along 
the river is under water, street car serv- 
ice is suspended and many of the im- 
porant manufacturing plants have been 
compelled to shut down. 


Report on Freight Cars in Good Re- 
pair on December 14., 


Surplus freight cars in good repair 
ond immediately available for service 
‘otaled 216,936 on December 14th, an 
increase of 19,808 since December 7th, 
due to the seasonal decline in the de- 
mand for transportation. facilities, ac- 
cording to the American Railway an- 
nals. Of the total number, 81,853 were 
surplus box-cars in good repair, an in- 
crease within a week of 11,307, while 
there -also was an increase within the 
same period of 7,489 in the number of 
surplus. coal cars which brought the 
total for that class of equipment to 
111,734 cars. Surplus stock cars totaled 
10,224 or 327 more than were reported 
on December 7th. 
8,283 surplus refrigerator cars, an in- 
crease of 10 within a week. Car short- 
age has entirely disappeared 


Engineering and Construction Outlook 
for 1924 is Good. 


The outlook for engineering employ- 
* ment during 1924 is good and all indi- 
cations point to an even better year 
than 1923. Unemployment among en- 
gineers was small in 1923, except late 
in the year. The present demand for 
structural and architectural designers 
exceeds the supply, with the prospect 
of a still greater demand as new work 
is authorized and started. Railroad 
construction very largely will not take 
shape until spring but the prospect for 
the coming year is that activities alone 
this line will be fully as great as in 
the past year, and that there will be a 
greater demand both for the construc- 


There were also - 
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tion and the maintenance engineer 
than for more than a decade. 


Carriers Earn 5.15 Per Cent for Eleven 
Months. 


In the first eleven months this year, 
the Class 1 railroads earned a net op- 
erating income of $906,061,900, equiva- 
lent to an annual rate of return of 5.15 
per cent on their tentative valuation, 
according ‘to reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This com- 
pares .with $696,312,350, or 4.04 per 
cent, for the same period in 1922. The 
rate of return for the Class 1 carriers 
in the Eastern District was 5.49 per 


-cent, or $445,323,000, for the first eleven 


months this year, the Southern District 
5.97 per cent, or $118,285,200, and the 
Western District 4.56 per cent, or $342,- 
453,500. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission does not tabulate rates of 
return on tentative valuations accord- 
ing to the sub-districts or regions, but 
compilations by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics show the annual rate of re- 
turn for the carriers for the first eleven 
months in 1923 based on their property 
investment acounts to have been 4.51 
per cent. ‘ 

Earnings by regions for the first 
eleven months in 1923 with the per- 
centage of return based on property 
investment in each region have been 
as follows: 


New England Region, $19,002,450; 


2.18 per cent. 


Great Lakes 
5.44 per cent. 

Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny 
$202,318,500; 4.94 per cent. 

Pocahontas Region, $43,831,500; 5.72 


Region, $180,170,560; 


Region, 


perscents 


Southern Region, $118,285,270; 5.05 


- per cent. 


Northwestern Region, $102,336,976; 
3.40 per cent. 

Central Western Region, $172,496,- 
000; 4.53 per cent. 

Southwestern Region, $67,620,500; 


3.58 per cent. 


Owen D. Young Appointed on Repara- 
tion’s Committee. | 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Elec- 
tric Company and recently selected as 
a member from the.United States of 
the reparations committee to help bal- 
ance the German budget .and stabilize 
the mark, sailed for Europe from New 


' York, December 29th. Two Americans 


were invited to serve, the other being 
General Charles G. Dawes, former di- 
rector of the United States budget. 
Mr. Young started life on a farm at 
Van Hornesville, N. Y. He managed 
to secure an education at St. Lawrence 
University and later studfed law in 
Roston, where he rose rapidly in this 
profession. $n 1913 he became vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and, in 1922, was 
appointed chairman of the board, when 
he was but 48 years of age. He is 
also chairman. of the board of direc- 
tors of the Radio Corporation of 
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America. Mr. Young’s case is but an- 
other example of a boy who began life 
on a farm and who, with no advantages 


‘ 


- 


save what hard work and natural abil-~ 


ity made for him, won his way to in- 
ternational reputation. , 


| Railway Literature | 


Observations on an Outstanding 
American Industry.—This booklet of 37 
pages contains a very interesting story 
of the cement industry, and it tells 
what is being: done by the Structural 
Materials Research Laboratory at Chi- 
cago to determine the inherent charac- 
tertistics of concrete, and what can be 
done to improve its quality. Copies 
may be obtained from the Portland 
Cement Association, 111 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, III. 

ep ei & 


“Mother Goose” is brought up to 
date in a little leaflet which has been 
issued by the Chicago Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R. R., and is intended to call 
attention in a graphic way to the ac- 
tivities of some prominent persons who 


specialize in propaganda against the - 


railroads. 
ke RS 


“Die Locomotive in Kunst, Witz and 
Karikatur,’ (The Locomotive in Art, 
Humor and Caricature), is the title of 
a book published in commemoration of 
the 10,000th locomotive built by the 
Hanover Locomotive Works, (Han- 
over, Germany). Its contents vividly 
portray the idea as to what extent the 
illustrative arts and literature have been 
influenced by the development of the 
locomotive. This beautifully  illus- 
trated publication of 130°pages con- 
tains not only articles of earnest ap- 
preciation and short sketches, but a 
goodly portion is devoted to the hu- 
morous and artistic side of locomo- 
tive engineering. It may be obtained 
from the Hanomag-Nachrichten Ver- 
lag G. m. b.H., Hanover-Linden, Ger- 
many, postpaid, 45 cents. 

kK OO 


The Portland Cement Association 
has just issued a bulletin entitled “Pre- 
Cast Concrete Highway Gradé Cross- 


ings,” in which plans and condensed 


specifications for pre-cast slabs for 
such crossings are given, together 
with instructions for their installation. 
The pamphlet is well illustrated with 
views of crossings in which concrete 
slabs have given several years’ service. 
Copies may be obtained from _ the 
Portland Cement Association, 111 West 
Washington street, Chicago. 


| | Conventions and Meetings | | 


The Western Railway Club has is- 


sued announcements for a “Ladies’ 
Night,” which is to be held Tuesday 
evening, January 22, 1924, at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Applications 
for tickets should be made to Mr. C. N. 
Thulin, 715 Peoples Gas Building, who 
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is chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 
* * * 
SuBJECTS FOR COMMITTEES, AMERICAN 
RAILWAY Bripce & BUILDING 
ASSOCIATION. 


The subjects to be considered and 
reported on by committees of the 
American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association at its 1924 meeting in Kan- 
sas City will be as follows: 

Smoke jacks for round houses and 
other railroad buildings. Maro John- 
Son, assistant engineer, I. C. R..R,, 
Chicago, Ill., chairman. 

Maintenance of water stations, O. C. 
Anderson, foreman water service, S. P. 
Ry., San Francisco, Cal., chairman. 

Relative merits of the different kinds 
of roofing materials for various types 
of buildings, R. E. Candle, assistant 
engineer structures, I. G N. R. R, 


' Palestine, Tex., chairman. 


Economical methods of handling 
minor jobs of maintenance work, T. G. 
Sughrue, supervisor bridges and build- 
ies, B. & M. R. R., Nashua, N. H., 


_ chairman. 


Paper, The fire hazard of treated 
timber, C. S. Heritage, bridge engineer, 
ee... Kansas City, Mo. 

Relation of accidents to employees, 
T. W. Pinard, assistant engineer, main- 
tenance of way, P. R. R., Chicago, IIl., 
chairman. 

Inspection of painting, Martin Kane, 
building superintendent, D. & H. Co., 
Albany, N. Y., chairman. 

Placing concrete in winter, F. P. 
Gutelius, division engineer, D. & H. Co., 
Plattsburg, N. Y., chairman. 

* Ok Ok 
ROADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE oF Way 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 1924 
CONVENTION. 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Roadmasters and 
Maintenance Association of America, 
Sept. 16, 17, and 18, was chosen as the 
date for the 1924 convention which will 
be held at the Commodore hotel in 
New York. 

Committee reports will be made on 
the following subjects: 

Methods of increasing the output of 
labor, W. H. Saltzman, supervisor, P. 
R. R., Ravenna, O., chairman. 

Rail laying and ballasting under 
single track operation in double track 
territory, H. M. Smith, N. & W.,, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Work trains: when to eliminate; how 
to get greater efficiency, D. K. New- 
meyer, roadmaster, S. P., chairman. 

Handling and disposal of cinders, H. 
R. Clark, district engineer, C. B. & Q. 
Ry., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The possibilities of winter track 
work, F. C. Buhrer, supervisor, T. & 
O. C., Kenton, O. 

The selection of papers and addresses 
to be presented at the convention will 
be taken up at the spring meeting of 
the executive committee. 

Ea 

At the last meeting of the Canadian 
Railway Club, held at the club head- 
quarters in Montreal, the members 
were entertained by an illustrated lec- 
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ture by Mr. James Partington, esti- 
mating engineer of the American Loco- 
motive Co., on “Some Recent Notable 


Locomotives,” including some of the ~ 


performance figures on three-cylinder 
locomotives. The annual banquet of 
the club will be held in Windsor Hall, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on January 
26, 1924. 

a 

The seventeenth annual dinner of the 

Traffic Club of Chicago will be given 
in the Banquet Hall, of the-Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, Wednesday. evening, 
January 16, 1924, at 6:30 o'clock. Ap- 
plications for seats will be opened 
Friday, January 11, and assignments 
made in order of date received. 

x ok * 


The ninth annual meeting: of the 


Southern Pine Association, comprising © 


leading lumber manufacturers in ten 
Southern States, will be held in New 
Orleans March 11 and 12 next, Secre- 
tary-Manager H. C. Berckes announced 
last Saturday. The sessions will be 
held in the convention hall on the 
twelfth floor of Hotel Roosevelt. On 
March 10, the day preceding the open- 
ing of the subscribers’ convention, 
there will be a session of the board of 
directors of the association and various 
committee and special meetings to 
consider particular phases of the as- 
sociation’s activities and problems. af- 
fecting the Southern pine industry. 
A number of noted speakers of national 
reputation have been invited to ad- 
dress the pine manufacturers’ conven- 
tion and the program for the two days’ 
sessions will be announced later. 


Railway Supply Trade 


Fred M. Ball has been appointed dis- 
trict manager, Franklin Railway Sup- 
ply Company, Inc., with headauar‘ers 
in Philadelphia. A native of Altooua. 
Pa., Mr. Ball attended local schools 
and subsequently St. Vincent College, 
Latrobe, Pa. He served an appren- 
ticeship in the Altoona shops of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and then joined 
the railroad sales department of the 
Glidden Varnish Company. During the 
war, Mr. Ball supervised sub-contracts 
for the American International Ship- 
building Corporation and the U. S. 
Shipping Board at Hog Island, Phila- 
delphia. In 1920 he came to the Frank- 
lin Railway Supply Company, Inc., as 
resident inspector at the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa, a 
position which he held at the time ot 
his promotion to district manager. 

The Gibb Instrument Company of 
Bay City, Michigan, manufacturers of 
electric welding equipment, announce 
the appointment of. Mr. Glenn A. Wil- 
son as manager for New York and 
New England territory, with headquar- 
ters at 120 Liberty Street, New York. 
Mr. Wilson formerly represented the 
Mutual Electric and Machine Com- 


pany. 


* * * 


Companies prominent in the steel and 
railroad industries are among the busi- 
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ness enterprises of distinction that are 
taking space in the 32-story Straus 
building, now rapidly nearing comple- 
tion on Michigan avenue, at. Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Among the firms 
already announced as leasees in the 
new building, which will be ready for 
occupancy May 1 of this year, are the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., the Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Co., the National Steel 
Fabric Co., the T. H. Symington Co., 
the Miami Metals Co., Freyn, Bras- 
sert & Comany, and Brassert Tripp & 
Hardy. Perhaps never in American 
building construction has a skyscraper 
of magnitude been constructed with 
such speed. The beginning of the new 
year finds construction on the 27th 
story nearing completion. The main 
22-story shaft is already enclosed, and 
the interior work is. rapidly being 
pushed to completion through the ef- 
forts of the contractors and the 1500 
workmen now employed in the build- 
ing. 
x ok & 


Charles R. Dougherty, for the past 
three years working in the financial in- 
terests of the General Electric Com- 
pany. on the. Pacific Coast, died Novem- 
ber 27th athis home in Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, at the age of 51. Mr:' Dough- 
erty began his business career when 17 
years of age with the Thomson-Hous- 
ton Electric Company in Philadelphia, 
in a clerical capacity. He later became 
cashier of the Philadelphia office and, 
in 1894, was made auditor of the Phila- 
delphia District of the General Electric 
Company. In 1913 he was transferred 
to Schenectady as a general assistant 
to the comptroller of the company. In 
1920 his failing health necessitated his 
going to California to live. 

To conform with its established plan 
throughout the United States, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company has created a 
Southwestern district to handle its ap- 
paratus business in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Southern New Mexico and southeast- 
ern Arizona. The Southwest General 
Electric Company, as such, will con- 
tinue to act as distributing jobber in 
the southwestern district. Mr. C. W. 
Hobson has been appointed South- 
western manager in general charge of 
General Electric business in that ter- 
ritory, and L.-T. Blaisdell, district 
manager. 

a ae 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has work well under 
way on construction of its new build- 
ing at Vandeventer and Chouteau 
avenues, St. Louis, Mo. This is the 
third building that the company has 
occupied in St. Louis since a branch 
was opened in that city in 1907. At 
that time, one floor: occupying approxi- 
mately 1000 square feet, was sufficient. 
Seven years later, larger quarters were 
secured at 2038 Walnut street. Here 
the company had 15,000 square feet 
available. Up to the present, this has 
been sufficient, due largely to the fact 
that a factory branch, opened in Kan- 
sas City in 1913, took over much of 
the business formerly handled by the 
St. Louis branch at that time. With 
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the steady growth of business, it be- 
came apparent that still larger quar- 
ters were necessary to enable the St. 
Louis branch to handle their work in 
an efficient manner. Hence the new 
building now under way with 32,- 
000 square feet of floor space, The 
building itself will be of mill type con- 
struction. Sixteen-foot steel sash and 
saw tooth skylight more than 100 feet 
in length assure daylight working con- 
ditions. Reinforced concrete shipping 
platforms are being installed, with the 
most modern equipment for the hand- 
ling of materials. Shower baths, 
locker rooms and lunch rooms are be- 
ing provided. The administration offi- 
ces of the St. Louis branch will all be 
housed in this building from which 
the needs of Exide batterymen in the 
states of Missouri, southern Illinois, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas, will be cared for. An adequate 
stock of Exide batteries for every 
purpose will be carried, the very latest 
equipment being provided for handling 
them quickly and efficiently. The new 
building will be located on the Mis- 
Sour) Paciliew lar ike 
eo ee 

The National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co. has been organized to acquire 
the assets and continue the business of 
the National Malleable Castings Co. 
There will be no change in the manage- 
ment. 

eek 

Col. Walter J. Riley, president of the 
O. F. Jordan Company, East Chicago, 
Indiana, manufacturers of the Jordan 
Spreader, has left for his annual winter 
travel trip. This time he goes around 
the world. Besides being head of the 
Jordan Company Col. Riley is presi- 
dent of a group of banks and ‘trust 
companies. He is also chairman of 
the Interstate Harbor Commission, 
which is made up of representatives of 
the United States, and Indiana and 
Illinois. ; 


_Railway News __| 


American Niagara R. R. Corp.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to the American 
Niagara R. R. Corporation to issue 
$1,000,000 of common capital stock 
consisting of 10,000 shares of the 
par value of $100 each, said stock to 
be sold at not less than par and the 
proceeds used in connection with the 
construction of applicant’s railroad, ex- 
tending from a point of connection with 
the New York Central R. R. at or near 
its junction with the Lehigh Valley R. 
R. at Tonawanda, N. Y., across Grand 
Island to the international boundary 
line, a distance of about 10,36 miles. 
The Canadian Niagara Bridge Co. will 
construct a line of railroad from ap- 
plicant’s terminus at the boundary line 
to a point on the Michigan Central 
Railroad at Welland, Canada, thus 
establishing a new connection between 
railroads on the American side of the 
Niagara river and railroads on the 
Canadian side, and relieving the pres- 
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ent connection along the Niagara fron- 
tier due to the inadequacy of the ex- 
isting railroad’ bridges to accommodate 
the traffic. The New York Central and 
the Canadian Pacific are jointly inter- 
ested in the enterprise. 


Ann Arbor.—The Ann Arbor R. R. 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue and 
sell $840,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates and $252,000 of subordinated 
equipment trust certificates, under a 
lease and agreement with the Bank of 
North America & Trust Co. covering 
5000 new steel frame box cars to be 
purchased from the Standard Tank Car 
Co at a contract price of $1,125,000. 


Blytherville Burdette & Mississippi 
River.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted the applica- 
tion of this company to abandon as to 
interstate and foreign commerce, its 
line of railroad in Mississippi county, 
Ark. Operation has been discontinued 
since January, 1923. 


Canadian Pacific-——The Canadian. Pa- 
cific Ry., together with the American 
terminal of the Soo Line, has leased 
space for its passenger service ticket 
offices, both rail and steamship, in the 
Straus building on Michigan avenue, 
at Jackson boulevard, Chicago. The 
lease calls for a total of 6,364 square 
feet at an annual rental of $40,000, or 
a term rental of $400,000 for ten years. 
Besides the offices on the ground floor, 
additional office space will be occupied 
on the tenth floor. The freight office 
will remain in the Rookery building. 
The Canadian Pacific has maintained 
offices in Chicago for over forty years, 
and was the only individual ticket of- 
fice operated during the war in Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago & Northwestern—The Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Ry. has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison to issue $3,150,000 of gen- 
eral mortgage gold bonds of 1987. 
The bonds are to be held in the road’s 
treasury until further order of the 
commission. 


Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted the Big Four 
authority to issue $20,000,000 of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, series D, the application for 
which was noted in these columns, Dec. 
1, 1923. The bonds to be sold at not 
less than 94.81 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest, and the proceeds used 
for the purposes following: To'retire 
and refund a like amount of refunding 
and improvement mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1929, $5,- 
000,000; to retire and refund a like 
amount of refunding and improvement 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series B, 
due July 1, 1935, $6,511,000; to refund a 
like amount of 20-year 4% per cent gold 
debentures of 1911, due January 1, 1931, 
$3,784,000; to refund Cincinnati Indian- 
apolis St. Louis & Chicago Ry. general 
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first mortgage 4 per cent bonds due) 
August 1, 1936, $217,000; to reimburse) 
applicant for expenditures for certain) 
additions and betterments, $1,277,400; 
to reimburse applicant for 80 per cent, 
of expenditures for certain other addi-| 
tions and betterments, $3,210,600. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul._—This 
road has sold to Kuhn Loeb & Co. and 
the National City Co. at 96%4 and ac-| 
crued interest, a new issue of $14,000,- | 
000 of 10-year 6 per cent first mortgage 
bonds, dated January 1, 1924. The 
bonds will be secured by the deposit 
and pledge with the trustee of $20,000, 
000 of Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul | 
Ry. Co. general (now first) mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, due May 1, 1989, 
having a market value of about $17,500,- 


000. The proceeds of the new bond 


issue are to be used to repay bank 
loans and provide additional funds for 
the company’s corporate requirements, 
It is estimated that such proceeds, to- 
gether with the earnings and other 
available funds of the company, will be 
sufficient to take care of all of its re- 
quirements for maturities, interest on 
indebtedness ard capital expenditures 
for additions and betterments for the 
entire year of 1924, and well into 1925. 


El Paso & Southwestern.—Issuance 
of $12,570,000 of capital stock and 
$11,914,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds by the El Paso & South- 
western Railroad was authorized 
December 28, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. These securities 
are to be offered in exchange for stock 
and bonds of certain subsidiaries and in 
part payment for equipment. The 
commission also authorized the acquisi- 
tion, through exchange of capital stock, 
of direct control of certain subsidiaries 
now indirectly controlled. 


Erie.—Announcement that the Erie 
Railroad will build a new terminal 
freight terminal and yards, nine miles 
east of Hammond, was made Decem- 
ber 20. Construction will begin next 
spring. The new terminal will include 
east and west classification yards, coal 
storage warehouses, shops, round 
house and other terminal facilities. 
This will mean the building of a town 
site at Highland for Erie employees and 
elimination of the Erie’s Hammond 
yard. 


Lehigh Valley.—An issue of $10,000,- 
000 first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds of the Lehigh Valley Harbor 
Terminal Ry. Co., is being offered by 
Drexel & Co. and the First National 
Bank of New York. The securities 
cover the Claremont terminal of the 
Lehigh Valley R. R., in the Greenville 
section of Jersey City, on New York 
harbor. 


Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie.—Directors of the Soo line have 
ratified the plan of a minority stock- 
holders’ committee of the Wisconsin 
Central, to exchange outstanding com- 
mon stock of the latter company, at 
4314 giving in exchange Soo Line notes 
at par, bearing 5% per cent interest. 
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The settlement ends a controversy 
starting two years ago, when holders 
of Wisconsin Central stock created a 
committee and took steps to obtain a 
complete accounting of the system. 
The settlement with the minority in- 
terests consolidates the position of the 
stronger for the future. 

Sir Herbert C. Holt, president of the 
Royal Bank of Canada,, has been elect- 
ed director of the Soo line to succeed 
the late Lord Shaughnessy. 


Pere Marquette—The Pere Mar- 
quette has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to sell 
$6,064,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, series “A,” -to be sold at 
not less than 90. 


Seaboard Air Line.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted to 
the Seaboard Air Line authority to 
issue not exceeding $1,693,000 of first 
and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, 


series A, of which $75,500 are to be 


used in purchase of certain property 
from the Southeastern Investment Co. 
The remainder are to be pledged with 
the secretary of the treasury as secur- 
ity in part for loans from the federal 
government. 


Southern.—The Southern Railway 
has been authorized to issue $1,025,000 
of first consolidated mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, the application for 
which was noted in these columns, 


Dec. 29, 1923. 


Southern Pacific—The November 
report of the Southern Pacific com- 
pany indicated a continuance, during 
last month, of the increasing business 
and proportionate return in the form 
of net income that has characterized 
the operation of the system during the 
current year. Of the total revenue last 
month, that portion derived from the 
transportation of freight standing at 
$18,981,759 constituted about 72 per 
cent of the operating revenue, a gain 
of $1,922,689 over the freight return in 
November of last year. Passenger rev- 
enue amounted to $4,938,295, a gain of 
$336,081 over previous November fig- 
ures. Mail revenue and return on ex- 
press shipments totalling $323,004 and 
$721,471 showed respective decreases 
of $35,825 and $305,902 when compared 
with figures of 1922. Total revenue 
amounting to $26,174,945 represented an 
increase of $2,075,613, or about 8 per 
cént over last year’s figures for the 
corresponding period. Railway operat- 
ing expenses for November did not 
_ reflect the same proportion of increase 
shown in the revenue accounts stand- 
ing at $18,115,621 for the month, an 
increase of $1,046,744, or about 6 per 
cent over previous November figures. 
Transportation charges, which include 
such items as salaries of all employes 
actively engaged in actual operation 
of the trains as well as fuel charges, 
-amounted to $8,752,090 last month, an 
increase of $821,953, or approximately 
10 per cent over the same item in No- 
vember, 1922. Expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structures aggre- 
gated $3,547,200, being $352,460, or 
about 10 per cent in excess of 1922 fig- 
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ures. Disbursements incidental to 
the maintenance of equipment reflected 
the large amounts similarly expended 
during the year for this account and 
amounted to $4,415,934, a decrease of 
$180,385 from the November figures of 
1922. Traffic, general and miscellane- 
ous expenses showed slight increases 
entirely proportionate to the larger 
volume of, traffic handled. 
ratio for the month stood at 69.2, as 
compared with 71,8 for the 11 months. 


Union Pacific.—Ratio of Union Pa- 
cific’s expenses to revenues was under 
65, for the third consecutive month, in 
November, when gross revenues and 
net operating income established high 
records for any November in the sys- 
tem’s history. Operating ratio was 63.9. 
In October it was 60.5, and in Sep- 
tember 64.4, in contrast to 76.7 for the 
first eight months of the year. Novem- 
ber’s good showing was made possible 
by heavy freight traffic and slight re- 
ductions in equipment maintenance 
and transportation costs. But. for 
trebled equipment rents, from $203,000 
last year, to $780,000 this year, net ap- 
erating income would have gained 
more. Freight revenues gained $1,524,- 
590, or 11 per cent, to $15,963,860; and 
other receipts increased less amounts, 


‘ making gross revenues $20,349,341, an 


increase of 9 per cent over 1922. Total 
expenses increased 3 per cent, due 
mainly to $666,090 increase in way 
maintenance, net effect of which was 
reduced by a $224,000 reduction in 
equipment maintenance and a $125,270 
reduction in transportation expenses. 
Balance before taxes of $7,331,000 was 
21 per cent ahead of a year ago, but an 
increase in taxes and equipment rent 
reduced net operating income gain to 
13 per cent ,owest gain since August. 
Actual increase in net operating in- 
come was $622,344, making the total 
$5,234,199, compared with $4,611,855 in 
November, 1922. Statement of earn- 
ings for 11 months reflects the same 
increase in gross revenues, roughly 10 
per cent, and a. greater increase in 
expenses and equipment rents than in 
November. Movement of refrigerator 
cars has been abnormal all year, ac- 
counting for a jump in rentals from 
$1,493,118 in 1922, to $4,617,218. As 
most of the refrigerator car rentals 
are paid to Pacific Fruit Express, half 
of which is owned by Union Pacific, 
they indirectly return to the road or 
enhance its investment. Despite im- 
proved earnings, tax accruals have been 
slightly less this year, due to over-ac- 
crual in 1922. 


| Equipment and Structures | 


Passenger Cars. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. is inthe 
market for three gasoline motor cars 
for passenger service. 

The Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. has 
placed an order with the American Car 
& Foundry Co. for five passenger cars, 
two combination baggage cars and one 
straight baggage car. 


Operating, 
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The Virginia & Carolina Southern 
R. R. has placed an order with the 
Edwards Railway Motor Car Co. for 
one gasoline motor car for passenger 
service. 


Freight Cars. 


The Pacific Fruit Express has 3,057 
refrigerator cars as follows: 800 with 
the Standard Steel Car Co.; 800 with 
the Pullman Co.; 500 with the General 
American Car Co.; and 957 with the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has en- 
tered the market for 25 steel under- 
frames for caboose cars. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is reported 
to be in the market for 300 steelframe 
box car bodies. 


The American Tar Products Co. has 
entered the market for ten insulated 
tank: (cars: 


The Fruit Growers Express will 
build 1,000 refrigerator cars in its own 
SHOPS sae 


The Western Pacific Ry. is in the 
market for 200 70-ton ore cars. 


._ Reports emanating from the east 
state that the New York Central R. 
R. has entered the market for 10,000 
freight cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


‘The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. will make extensions to its 
station facilities at Boaz, Ala. 


_The Southern Ry. has completed 
plans for a 65-ft. union passenger sta- 
tion at Winston-Salem, N. C., to cost 
approximately $700,000. 


The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry.’ has awarded a contract to 
Roberts & Schafer Co., Chicago, for a 
250-ton, reinforced concrete coaling sta- 
tion and a reinforced concrete gravity 
sand plant at Kingstown, Ga. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. has 
rejected bids on a 600,0000-bu. rein- 
forced concrete elevator at Port Ar- 
thur, Tex. 


The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
and the city of Dallas, Texas, will soon 
call for bids for the construction of 
two concrete and steel underpasses. 


The Texas & New Orleans R. R. has 
awarded a contract to the Southwestern 
Construction Co. for the concrete work 
for its shops at Houston, Texas. 


The Norfolk Southern R. R: plans 
the construction of a_ refrigerating 
plant and enlargement of its yards at 


Stare Nw: 


Tron and Steel. 


The New York Central R. R. is tak- 
ing bids on miscellaneous steel require- 
ments for first quarters, including up 
to 5000 tons of plates, up to 5000 tons 
of shapes and bars, and considerable 
tonnage of fabricated steel for bridges, 
500 tons of wire products and 250 tons 
wheels and axles. ° 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed an order with the Kan- 
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sas City Bolt & Nut Co. for 800 tons 
of reinforcing bars. 


The Union Pacific R. R. has placed 
1200 tons with the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge Co. 
for 300 tons of structural steel to be 
used in bridge work at Rochester and 
Brighton, Pa. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has entered the market for 250 
tons of structural steel for bridge work. 

The Illinois Central 'R. R. is reported 
to be in the market for 242 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work. 


———— 
| Personals 


Executives, Operating, Etc. 


On January 1, 1923 Alexander For- 
ward, former member of the State Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia be- 
came secretary-manager of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, succeeding Colo- 
nel Oscar H. Fogg, who has served in 
that capacity for the past five years. 

L. E. Hoffman has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry. and the St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry. of Texas, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

Alexander W. Thomson has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of dining cars 
of the Northern Pacific Ry. with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn. He suc- 
ceeds L. K. Owen, deceased. 

A. P. Stewart has been appointed 
assistant general attorney of the St. 
Louis- San Francisco Ry. with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


Mechanical. 


C. J. Scudder has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power and 
equipment of the Delaware Lacka- 
wanna & Western R. R. with head- 
quarters at Scranton, Pa. 

A. B. Edwards has been appointed 
assistant road foreman of engines of 
the Seaboard Air Line Ry. with head- 
quarters at Hamlet, N. C. He succeeds 
B, Koontz who has been transferred. 


Traffic. 


George C. Wells, assistant to the 
passenger traffic manager, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general passenger traffic 
manager, C. E. E. Ussher. Mr. Wells, 
who is credited with being the chief 
authority on railway passenger traffic 
in Canada, joined the Canadian Pacific 
as a clerk in the passenger traffic de- 
partment in 1892. In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk, in 1904 assistant 
general passenger agent, and in 1910 
assistant to the passenger traffic man- 
ager. In this latter capacity, Mr. Wells 
had the supervision of all rail tariffs, 
in addition to other duties, and was, 
unofficially, the head of the tariff bu- 
reau. Thirty-one years of service in 
the passenger traffic department have 
given him a knowledge of passenger 
tariffs not equalled in Canada, and in 
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his new appointment he will supervise 
the steamship as well as the rail rates. 


Engineering. 


J. B. Martin has been appointed gen- 
eral inspector of track, west of Buf- 
falo, of the New York Central R. R. 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. E. Nelson has been appointed 
supervisor of track, west of Buffalo, of 
the New York Central R. R. with head- 
quarters at Elkhart, Indiana, to suc- 
ceed J. B. Martin who has been pro- 
moted. 


Obituary. 


William A. Winburn, president of the 
Central of Georgia Ry., died at Roches- 
ter, Minn., January 8, following an 


William A. Winburn. 


operation for a nonmalignant tumor. 
Mr. Winburn was born at Gainesville, 
Ga., in 1863. He began railway work 
in 1880 as clerk in the freight house of 
the Richmond & Danville R. R., now 
a part of the Southern Ry. He was 
subsequently in the office of assistant 
general freight agent of the same road 
until June, 1883; for three years clerk 
in the office of assistant general freight 
and passenger agent of the Western 
North Carolina R. R., and in June, 1886, 
left that road to return to service of 
the Richmond & Danville in the same 
capacity. In September, 1887, Mr. Win- 
burn was appointed division freight and 
passenger agent of the same road, and 
from January to April, 1892, was clerk 
in the general manager’s office of the 
Columbus Southern, now part of the 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. From April to 
June, 1892, he was clerk in the traffic 
manager’s office of the Central Rail- 
road & Banking Co. at Savannah, and 
to October, 1901, was general freight 
agent of the Central of Georgia Ry. 
On October 1, 1901, he was promoted 
to traffic manager, and the following 
year was made vice-president and traf- 
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fic manager. He was later made second 
vice-president, and in 1908 was made 
vice-president in charge of traffic. He 
was elected president of the Central of 
Georgia in 1914. 


Wanted.—Desirable office space in 
loop, Chicago. Good light and heat. 
Call Wabash 7812 or address Box K-A, 
care Railway Review, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


Wanted.—Experienced salesman ac- 
quainted with motive power depart- 
ments, steam railroads in middle west. 
State experience, age, salary and refer- 
ences. Address Box S. S., care Rail- 
way Review, 537 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, III. 


Wanted.—_K. C. M. & O. R. R. Co.: 
Several experienced interline division 
recheck men. Salary $150.00 per 
month. Address C. J. Greene, general 
auditor, Wichita, Kan., giving experi- 
ence and references. 


Wanted.—Freight car designing en- 
gineer, American practice. Must be 
capable of making stress analyses and 
calculations for complete car. Salary 
$250.00 per month. Address Box H. H., 
care Railway Review, 30 Church street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Wanted.—Experienced freight car 
draftsman, American practice. Salary 
$190.00 per month to start. Address 
Box H. H., care Railway Review, 30 
Church street, New York, N. Y. 


Agency Wanted.—A gentleman hay- 
ing years of experience and a large 
acquaintance among western railwav 
officials desires to take agency for in- 
troduction and sale of railway supplies 
with office in Chicago. Address Box — 
a. S., care Railway Review, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale.—Gasoline rail car. New 36 
passenger gasoline rail car, Westing- 
house lighting and starter system, com- 
pletely equipped for standard gauge. 
Reasonable price, immediate delivery. 
Railway Motors, Inc., 175 Fifth avenue. 
New York, N. Y. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 73 of Railway Review, 
which includes issues of the six months 
from July to December, 1923, will soon 
be ready for distribution and will be 
furnished to subscribers on request. 
Communications should be addressed 
to Railway Review, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


Education.—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. I1t tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for 
promotion. 


Systematic Car Repair Work at Kent, Ohio 


Shop Scheduling on a Basis Equivalent to that of Contract 
Shops Introduced in Existing Plant of the Erie Railroad 


By G. W. ARMSTRONG 


Special Representative, Mechanical Department, Erie Railroad. 


Description of a system of scheduling car repair work in 
the Kent (Ohio) car shops. This system, according to the 
author, affords increased output and remedies delays in pro- 
duction. He states that the plan of operation is not the best 
that could be evolved, but it gives an illustration of what can 
be accomplished in a shop laid out fifty years ago by proper 
scheduling and without capital expenditures. 

General repair of freight cars has become a problem 
which presents many difficult angles for solution by rail- 
road mechanical departments. When the railroads were 
returned to private operation, they were confronted with 
the problem of handling an unprecedented freight busi- 
ness. As a result of hard usage and inadequate main- 
tenance of the car equipment during the war period, an 
abnormal number of cars needed heavy repair. The rail- 
roads faced the necessity of making the quickest possible 
reduction in this bad order equipment. The introduction 
of steel in car construction brought about a diminished 
shop output, also it had become necessary to equip the 
railroad car shops with suitable machine tools to take care 
of this new kind of work. Many railroads were unable to 
take care of the necessary repair work in their own shops, 
and consequently gave the surplus work to outside plants. 


This was due to lack of adequate facilities or inability to 
raise funds to finance the required shop improvements. 

After a thorough investigation of the situation, the 
Erie Railroad found that the shop operating conditions 
had to be brought as nearly as possible equal to those 
existing in the contract shops, if maximum production 
were to be obtained. Each car repair shop was therefore 
assigned its definite quota or “program” of general repair 
cars, consisting of a fixed number of a certain class of 
car, such as box, gondola, hopper or refrigerator cars. 
This practice enabled the store department to keep its 
material at a minimum. The material for a certain series 
of cars could be concentrated at one point, also it enabled 
the shop management to organize special forces, resulting 
in speedier repair, as well as obtaining maximum produc- 
tion from each individual man on account of his assigned 
duty to perform one or more specific operations in the 
course of the program. The practice would permit quan- 
tity production of forgings and finished lumber, and re- 
duce idle time to a minimum by performing specific oper- 
ations in definite locations. 

The car shop at Kent, Ohio, had been assigned to gen- 
eral repair of steel frame box cars. The present plan 
of operation is not the best one that might be evolved. It 


Fig. 1.—General View of Car Repair Shops, Erie Railroad, Kent, Ohio. 
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is the object to illustrate in this article what can be ac- zl 
complished without capital expenditures, through an ex- q 
traordinary utilization of shop facilities laid out 50 years re 


ago. This shop was originally built by the Atlantic & | 
Great Western R. R. to serve as a roundhouse and car 
repair shop. The roundhouse has been abandoned long — , | 
ago. It is at present used as a coach repair shop. Two 
wooden buildings located near the roundhouse are used 
for cars too long to be handled in the roundhouse. The 
tracks located immediately back of the roundhouse are | 
used for steel freight car repairs. tse 

The steel side frame box cars which are received for 
general repair are brought into the area marked A, where L 


#0! House 


they are stripped. All scrap lumber, which can not be 
used over again or cut down to smaller size, is usually 
burned in the boilers; the boiler house being conveniently 
located not far from the stripping tracks. After the cars 
have been stripped, they are moved by the shop switch 
engine down the main track to the west end of the shop 
-yard and placed in the area marked B. In this location 
necessary repair work is done to parts such as draft sills, 
underframe and steel side framing. The next-move is to 
the area marked C, where the cars are placed on horses 
and the trucks removed. The trucks are repaired in this 
position, and the cars receive new flooring, and the air 
brake equipment is applied. 

After the cars_have been inspected in this location, they 
are placed on the trucks and switched to a track marked 
D, under a permanent scaffold of sufficient length to span 
three cars, as shown in the illustration, Fig. 8. The scaf- 
fold permits the workmen to apply the roof sheets, roof 
boards, side and end fascia and running boards at a con- 
venient working height. All necessary material for this 
work is delivered to the platform. The scaffold, permit- 
ting a convenient working height, practically eliminates 
stooping and straining to reach, and with the material 
ready at hand enables the workmen to give maximum 
production. 

An endless cable, equipped with S-hooks every 50 feet, 
is run alongside this track; so that the cars can be moved 
beyond the scaffold, where the air brake piping is ap- 
plied, the siding bolted up and the cars moved forwards 
to receive paint and stenciling. 

The average daily output of cars under this system is 
four to five. The shop organization is as follows: 

1.) Stripping -Cars. 

Complete inspection made and defective parts 
marked. All defective wood removed, old bolts, nails 
and broken off parts removed from car. Packing re- 
moved from journal boxes. Assistant foreman 1; 
carmen 8. 
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Steel Work Repaired. 

Renewing, repairing and riveting 
all metal parts of draft sills, under- 
frame, side framing, etc. Assistant 
foreman 1; inspector 1; carmen 30. 

3. Bodies Jacked Up and Set on Horses. 
Trucks repaired, journal boxes 
packed, flooring applied and _ bolted, 
air brake work performed, car 
jacked down on trucks. Assistant 
foreman 1; inspector 1; carmen 18. 

4. Application of Roof. 

Roof purlines, ridge poles, fascia, 
roof sheets, nailing strips, roof 
boards and running boards applied. 
Assistant foreman 1; carmen 10. 

5. Side and End Lining Applied. 

Assistant foreman (covered“by op- 
eration 4) ; carmen 9. 

6. Side Doors and Safety Appliances 


Applied. 

Assistant foreman (covered by 

operation 3) ; carmen 6. 
7. Painting. 

Clean exterior surface and paint 
first and second coats. Assistant 
foreman I; painters 3. 

8. - Stenciling and Inspection. 

Stencil specialties, etc., test. air 
brakes and make final inspection. 
Assistant foreman (covered by oper- 
ation 7); inspector (part time) 1; 
painter 1. 

The shop superintendent is kept in- 
formed daily of the situation by report 
from the general foreman. 

Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets and other 
‘material used in quantities is delivered by 


Fig. 6.—Electric Trucks Used for Delivery of Material. 
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Fig. 4.—Box Car Ready for Sheathing. 


5.—Method Used Before the Installation of Permanent Scaffold. 


material runners to conyeniently located bins. Electric 
trucks and tractors are used to deliver all material be- 
tween the various store departments and the car yards. 


An interesting truck for handling car doors is shown 
in Fig. 6. This is simply a bent axle equipped with a 6- 
inch channel, serving as a base, and with wings to hold 
the door. 

Air motors are used for all boring. Special screw 
drivers are used in air motors for driving screws in roof 
and running boards. Socket wrenches are also used for 
running up the ™%-inch nuts, which are used in connec- 
tion with the bolts securing ‘side and end sheathing and 
flooring. All painting is done by an air spraying device. 


Vig. 7.—Painting and Stenciling of Repaired Cars. 


— 
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Fig. 8.—General View of Permanent Scaffold. 


As explained elsewhere in this article, the present pro- 
gram of repairing freight cars does not represent the best 
that can be developed. At present, there is under con- 
templation a re-arrangement as shown in heavy lines on 
the shop layout herewith, which will permit straight line 
movement. This will give 3200 ft. of track room, with 
750 lineal feet of space under cover, as it will readily 
permit covering this space with scaffold, as now used in 
space marked D, affording partial protection from the 
weather. However, these modifications require some re- 
location of present tracks and buildings, and under the 
present stress of working conditions cannot immediately 
be effected. 


Convention of the Wood Preservers’ 
Association 


The American Wood Preservers’ Association met Tor 
its annual convention at Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
Mo., January 15. After the invocation and the reading 
of the minutes, the address of welcome was delivered by 
the city’s corporation counsel, representing the mayor. 
Reports were received from the association’s officers, and 
the usual convention committees were appointed. The 
address of the president, H. S. Sackett, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., re- 
viewed the progress of the association during the past 
year. 


A paper on “Visual Determination of Penetration of 
Sodium Fluoride in Treated Wood” was read by George 
T. Parker and H. A. Geauque. The report of the com- 
mittee on retailing treated forest products, George E. 
Rex, chairman, evoked valuable discussion. 

A paper on “Saving Timber by Saving Coal,” by Dr. 
R. P. Soule, aroused particular interest. It dealt with 
the processes of coking, and the production of gas and 
tar from coal before the coal is used for industrial heat- 
ing and steam production. Dr. Soule asserted that this 
system is sturre to come into general use in the not distant 
future. It results in greatly increased efficiency in heat 
extraction, the creosote production is materially increased, 
and the tar by-product is entirely profit. 


The association adopted a specification for grade 2 cre- 


osote, and another for grade 3 creosote oil for ties and 


structural timber. A specification was also adopted for 
water gas tar solution for use with zinc chloride, and for 
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water gas tar distillate for use with zinc 
chloride. The latter two specifications 
are the same as those of the American 
Railway Engineering Association for the 
same materials. | ; 

A specification was adopted for high- 
boiling or anthracene oils for brush or 
spray treatments. This covers a heavier 
oil than the present standard. 

All the foregoing specifications were 
adopted without discussion or amend- 
ment. However, the proposed specifica- 
tion for preservative treatment of posts 
by pressure processes, and the same with 
‘regard to ties, developed serious opposi- 
tion. These two committees, and one 
covering the same subject for timber, 
were instructed to amend their reports 


each other, and to present them later in 
the sessions. 


: 


so as to make the three consistent with — 


On Wednesday morning a committee — 


report was received on the use of petro- 
leum with creosote oil or other toxics, R. S. Belcher, 
chairman. It was one of the most interesting and con- 
structive reports that has been contributed to the associa- 
tion for a number of years. The subject is one which 
will receive increasing attention, and the report opens the 
way for wider discussion. The ensuing discussion, with- 
out breaking away from the accepted theory that the basic 
principle of wood preserving is to prevent decay by the 
use of toxics, emphasized that the practical art begins to 
include recognition of the fact that mechanical failures 
must also be considered and processes developed to in- 
clude this feature. Petroleum provides important pro- 


tection against checking and splitting, as well as affording 


a certain waterproofing effect. Another point brought out 
in the discussion was that it is poor judgment to treat 
ties to resist decay for a period longer than they will 
last because of mechanical wear. 

On Wednesday afternoon the committees on treatment 
of ties, timber and posts brought in amended specifications 
which were adopted with very little discussion. The 
specification for pressure treatment of poles was also 
adopted after amendment to conform with the three 
specifications previously mentioned. The reports of the 
committees on specifications for treatment of Douglas 
fir ties and non-pressure treatment of poles, both were 
received as information. The report of the committee 
on track service records was received without discussion. 

The board of directors of the service bureau reported 
their activities and the results attained since the bureau 
was established, 214 years ago. Extended discussion on 
the educational and promotional work of this bureau was 
entirely favorable to the continuance and extension of 
this service. 

On Thursday morning the report of the committee on 
inspection, chairman, F. N. Graham, was adopted with 
slight amendment, as recommended practice. The report 
of the committee on steam treatments, chairman, George 
M. Hunt, was received as information. The discussion 
on the latter brought out the necessity of steaming under 
certain conditions and in various localities. 
does this condition apply to treatment of piling for ma- 
rine use in teredo infested waters, where the timber must 
be treated to an absorption of 20 to 25 pounds or more 
of creosote per cubic foot. The discussion also developed 
the fact that there is sparse information on the physical 
effect of steaming. The general opinion was that more 
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information must be secured on the effect of steaming 
on strength and serviceability, and the safe steaming 
periods of various woods. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 

President: E. J. Stocking, vice president, Central 
Creosoting Co., Chicago. 

First vice president: S. D. Cooper, assistant manager 
of treating plants, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
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Second vice president: C. F. Ford, supervisor tie and 
timber, Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer, P. R. Hicks. 

New members executive committee: 
and H. R. Condon. 

Chicago was selected as the location for next year’s 
meeting. 

The registration at the convention was 236. 


a L. Allerdyce 


Drastic Extension of Automatic Train Control Order 


Interstate Commerce Commission Designates Extensions of 


Train Control Installations Additional to the Order of June, 1922 


Extending the terms of the original order issued June 13, 

’ 1922, an order was issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, January 14, 1924, requiring on designated railroads 

_ a material extension of automatic train control, The original 

order affected 49 railroads. The new order affects 47 of the 

same railroads (two having been covered entire by the pre- 

vious order), on which the installation is required on an ad- 

ditional division; it also names 45 railroads who were not 

named in the original order, which will now be required to 
install the equipment on at least one division, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission issued an order, 
as of January 14, 1924, which materially extends the 
requirements for installations of automatic train control 
as set forth in the original order of the commission. The 
previous order was dated June 13, 1922. The new order 
bears the same number and title, “In the matter of auto- 
matic train control devices, No. 13413,’ and the date is 
as above mentioned. | 

The new order requires the installation of “automatic 
train stop or train control devices applicable to or oper- 
ated in connection with all road engines running on or 
over at least one full passenger locomotive division, in- 
cluded in the part of the main line of each such carrier 
by railroad between the points hereinafter designated.” 
It sets a time limit as of May 1, 1924, within which the 
railroads designated must file with the commission cer- 
tain information as to the present signal equipment of 
the affected territory, and on the first day of each month 
thereafter progress reports must be filed with reference 

_ to the installations. The time limit within which the 
_ devices must be installed is Feb. 1, 1926. 

The present order of the commission designates 92 
railroads. The first order named 49 railroads; all of 
these are repeated in the present order with the exception 

- of two, the Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac and the 
West Jersey & Seashore, in which instances the original 
order covered the entire line. The inclusion of these 
railroads within the present order means that the com- 
panies will be required to install train control equipment 
on at least one passenger locomotive division in addition 
to the one division specified in the original order. To 
these 47 railroads are added the names of 45 additional 
companies which are now brought into the scope of the 
train control order for the first time. In the aggregate, 
therefore, 92 railroads are named which are required to 
install the equipment on at least one division each. This 
comprises virtually a three-fold extension of the scope of 
the original order, and it may fairly be considered that 
it places the commission on record as taking a most de- 
termined and drastic stand in the matter of automatic 
train control. . 

We quote below the text of the commission’s order, 
in full, together with the list of railroads affected. To 
the commission’s order is appended a re-print of the 
specifications and requirements which accompanied the 


original order. These specifications are repeated and re- 
affrmed in the present instance. While they have been 
published heretofore by the Railway Review, we publish 
them again in this connection, so that those of our readers 
who are identified. with the railroads now brought into 
the matter for the first time, may have the entire subject 
matter at hand for reference. 


THE ORDER OF THE COMMISSION 


It appearing, That the commission, under the provisions 
of section 26 of the interstate commerce act, after full in- 
vestigation of the matters and things involved, determined 
the practicability of and necessity for automatic train stop 
or train control devices; and, by order entered herein on 
June 13, 1922, prescribed specifications and requirements for 
automatic train stop or train control devices and designated 
certain carriers and the portions of their lines upon which 
installations of such devices should be made and required 
installation to be made thereon in accordance with the said 
specifications and requirements; 


And it further appearing, That safety of operation and of 
persons and property require the extension of the protection 
afforded by such devices as rapidly as possible by the in- 
stallation of such devices on other portions of the lines of 
the carriers specified in said order of June 13, 1922, and 
also upon the lines of other carriers by railroad subject to 
the interstate commerce act not heretofore designated: 

It is ordered, That the following carriers by railroad sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act be, and each of them 
is hereby, required to install on or before the lst day of 
February, A. D., 1926, automatic train stop or train control 
devices applicable to or operated in connection with all road 
engines running on or over at least one full passenger loco- 
motive division included in the part of the main line of each 
such carrier by railroad between the points hereinafter des- 
ignated; and the installations herein required shall be made 
between the same points’‘or upon any other portion of the 
line or lines of any of the carriers named: 


[Roads in italics were not named in the original order of the 
the commission. ] 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., between Chicago, IIL., 
and Newton, Kans. 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co., between Richmond, Va., 
Charleston; Se -G: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., between Baltimore, Md., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co., 
Maine, and Van Buren, Maine. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and 


between Northern Maine Jct., 


between Erie, Pa., and East 


Boston & Albany R. R. Co., between Boston, Mass., and 
Albany, N. Y. 
Boston & Maine R. R., between Boston, Mass., and Port- 


land, Maine. 

Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co., 
N.o<%y. and Butler, +Pa. 

Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. co between Elkhorn City, Ky., 
and Irwin, Tenn. 

Central New England Ry. Co., 

. Millerton, N. Y. 


between Buffalo, 


between Hartford, Conn., and 
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Central of Georgia Ry. Co., 
Ga. 

Gentral, RR. Co;ot New jersey, 
jemand oera neon la 

Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. Co 
and Port Royal, S. C. 


between Atlanta, Ga., and Savannah, 
between Jersey City, N. 


, between Augusta, Ga., 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry Co., between Richmond, Va., and 
Clifton Forge, Va. 
Chicago & Alton R. R. Co., between Chicago, Ill, and. St. 


Louis, Mo. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.: 
and Evansville, Ind. 

Chicago & Erie R.-R. Co., 
aqrenanesyy INI NAY 

Chicago & Northwestern 
and Omaha, Nebr. 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 
Ill., and Omaha, Nebr. 

Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co., between Chicago, 
Ill., and Louisville, Ky. 

Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Ii, and St. Paul Minn: 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Co., between Chicago, IIl., 


between Chicago, Ill., and Sala- 


Ry. Co., between Chicago, [il. 


, 


between Chicago, 


Paul Ry. Co., between Chicago, 


Cox 


between Chicago, 


Ill., and Omaha, Nebr. 

Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co., between 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Nebr. 

Cincinnati. New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co., between 


Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co., between 


Cleveland, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo. 

Colorado & Southern Ry. Co., between Wendover, Wyo., and 
Denver, Colo. 

Delaware & Hudson €o., between Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
Albany, Nesy. 


Delaware Lackawanna & Western R. 
ken, Ni. J.astd) Biatialo. Ni Ye 

Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. Co., between Denver, 
and Ogden, Utah. 


R. Co., between Hobo- 


Colo., 


El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co., between El Paso, Tex., and 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Brie R. R.-Co., between Jersey City, N- J. and Butfalor N.Y. 

Florida East Coast Ry. Co., between Jacksonville, Fla., and Key 
West, Fla. 

Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co., between Texline, Tex., and 
Ft. Worth, Tex. ‘ 

Grand Trunk Western Ry. Co., between Chicago, Ill., and Port 


Huron, Mich. 

Galveston Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. Co 
Paso wlexteand, I otstonmellex: 

Great Northern Ry. Co., between St. Paul, Minn., and Glas- 
gow, Mont. 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co., between Jackson, Miss., and Gulf- 
port, Miss. 

Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
and Purcell, Okla. 

Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. Co., between Jackson, Miss., and 
Mobile, Ala. 

Hocking Valley Ry. Co., 
Ohio. 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co., 
and Denison, Tex. 

Mlineis "Central RoR. €o,- 
phis, Tenn. 

International-Great Northern Ry. 
and Longview Jct., Tex. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. Co., 
atid Mexatilae tics eles 

Kansas Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. Co., 
Joplin, Mo. 

Lehigh & New England R. R. Co. 
N. J., and Campbell Hall, N. Y. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., betwen Jersey City, N. lias 

Buttalo,: Ney. 
Long Island R. R. Co., 
tatii<, NPY: 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 
and Birmingham, Ala. 


, between El 


Co., between Galveston, Tex., 


between Toledo, Ohio, and Columbus, 


between Houston, Tex., 
between Chicago, Ill, and Mem- 


Co., between Laredo, Tex., 
between Kansas City, Mo., 
between Denison, Tex., and 
.. between Swartswood Jct., 
and 


between Jamaica, N. Y., and Mon- 


between Louisville, Ky.. 
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Lousiana & Arkansas Ry. Co., between Hope, Ark., and Alex- 
andria, La. 

Lomsiana Western R. R. Co., 
ton, La. 

Lowisville Henderson & St. Louis Rv. 
Ind., and Lowisville, Ky. 

Mame Central R. R. Co., 


between Lafayette, La., and Vin- 
Co., between Evansville, 


between Portland, Maine, and Bangor, 


Maine. 

Midland Valley R. R. Co., between Wichita, Kans., and Fort 
Snuth, Ark. 

Michigan Central R. R.. Co.,, between Chicago, Ill) ‘and 
Detroit, Mich. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co., between Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Peoria, Fil. _ 

Minneapolis St. Loms & Sault Ste. Marie Ry: 
Chicago, Ill., and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri Kansas & Texas Ry. Co., between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Denison, Tex. 


Co., between 


Missouri Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of Texas, between Denison, 


Tex., and Galveston, Tex. 

WinSSO tne MeacinG (Re kaos 
Herington, Kans, 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co., 
aoe 
Nashville Chattanooga & St. Lowis Ry., between ead!) Tenn., 
and Atlanta, Ga. 

New York Central R: R., Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

New York Chicaso & Sto Hours Rie ReGo- between Chisvert 
(DU edehavelke [Bibbaechkoy IMGs MA ; 

New York New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co., between New 
Vion Ne Ven andl roy idenGems ens 

New Orleans Great Northern R. R. Co., between Jackson, Miss., 
and New Orleans, La. 

New Orleans Texas & Mexico Ry. 
La., and New Orleans, La. 

Norfolk Southern R. R. Co., between Norfolk, Va., and Raleigh 
IMGs 


between St. Louis, Mo., and 


between Mobile, Ala., and St. Lous, 


between Albany, N. Y., and 


Co., between Sabine River, 


Norfolk & Western Ry. Co., between Rodaceal Viasv and 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Northérn Pacific Ry: .Co., between St. Paul, Minny wand 
Mandan, N. Dak. 


Northwestern Pacific R. R. Co., 
Eureka, Calif. . 
Oregon Short Line Regs Gow 
Huntington, Ore. 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., 
Portland, Oreg., and Pendleton, Oreg. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., between Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pere Marquette Ry. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co., between Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R: R. Co., between Pittsburgh, Pa, 
and Brownsville, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Gnensti Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. between 
Pittsburgh Pa. and Indianapolis Ind. 


between Sausalito, Calif., and 
between Pocatello, Idaho, and 


between 


‘Co., between Grand Rapids, Mich., and 


Rutland Railroad Co., between White Creek, N. Y., and Rouses 


Point, N. Y. 

Sie lv OUIS= san ebanciscomik ve Co., 
and! Pulsa, Okla. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry Co: 
Texarkana, Ark. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., between Richmond, Va., and Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Southern Pacific Co., between Oakland, Calif., and Los “An- 
geles, Calif. 

Southern Railway Co., 
Atlanta, Gak 


between Springfield, Mo., 


between St. Lous, Mo., and 


between Washington, D. C., and 


between Spokane, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore. 


Texas & Pacific Ry. Co., between Dallas, Tex., and El Paso, Tex. 

Union Pacific R. R. Co., between Omaha, Nebr., and Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Virginian Railway Co., between Norfolk, Va., and Roanoke, Va. 

Wabash Railway Co., between East St. Louis, Ill., and Buffalo, 
Wie ey', 


a - GC "r* 


yp?" 
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Western Maryland Ry. Co., between Baltimore, Md., and 
Cumberland, Md. 

Western Pacific R. R. Co., between San Francisco, (Western 


Pacific Mole), Calif., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Yasoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co., between Memphis, Tenn., 
and New Orleans, La. 


It is further ordered, That the said installations be, and 
they are hereby, required to be made in accordance with 
the specifications and requirements adopted and prescribed 
for the said devices by the commission in its said order en- 
tered in this proceeding on June 13, 1922. 

It is further ordered, That each of the said carriers shall 
submit to the commission complete and detailed plans and 
specifications for the installation of the aforesaid devices 
prior to the installation thereof: 

It is further ordered, That each of the said carriers shall 
file with the commission on or before May 1, 1924, com- 
plete plans of the signal systems in use on the designated 
portion or portions of line, and report of the number and 
type of locomotives assigned to or engaged in road service 
thereon; each carrier shall proceed without unnecessary de- 
lay to select and install the devices as specified herein; and 
each carrier shall file with the commission on or before 
May 1, 1924, and on the first day of every month thereafter, 
full and complete reports of the progress made with refer- 
ence to the installation of such device or devices: under this 


- order. 


It is further ordered, That each installation made pursu- 
ant to this order shall, when completed, be subject to inspec- 
tion by and the approval of the commission or any division 
thereof to which the matter may be referred. 

And it is further ordered, That a copy of this order be 
served upon the carriers herein named. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS FOR AUTOMATIC 
~TrRAIN STOP oR TRAIN ContTROL DEvICES, ADOPTED 
AND PRESCRIBED BY THE COMMISSION IN ITs 
OrpdER OF JUNE 13, 1922. 


Purpose. 


The purpose of this general specification is to define auo- 
matic train stop or train control devices and to outline essen- 
tial features involved in their design, construction, and in- 
stallation on railroads. 


+ Definition of Automatic Train Stop or Train Control 
Devices. 


A system or an installation so arranged that its operation 
will automatically result in either one or the other or both 
of the following conditions: 

First: Automatic train stop; the application of the beak 
until the train has been brought to a stop. 


Second: Automatic speed control; the application of the 
brakes when the speed of the train exceeds a prescribed 
rate and continued until the speed has been reduced to a 
predetermined and prescribed rate. 


Functions. 


In prevailing practice the primary function of automatic 
train stop or train control devices is to enforce obedience to 
the indications of fixed. signals; but the feasible operation 
of essentially similar devices used without working wayside 
signals may be regarded as a possibility. The following 
features may be included, separately or in combination, in 
automatic train stop or train control systems: 


1. An automatic train stop device shall be effective when 
engineman, requiring the train to be stopned; after which 
the apparatus may be restored to normal condition man- 
ually and the train permitted to proceed. 

2. Automatic train control or speed control: (a) Auto- 
matic stop, after which a train may proceed under low- 
speed restriction until the apparatus is automatically re- 
stored to normal or clear condition by reason of the re- 
moval of the condition which caused the stop operation. 
(2) Low-speed restriction, automatic-brake application 
under control of the engineman who may, if alert, forestall 


* application at a stop-indication point or when entering a 


danger zone and proceed under the prescribed speed limit, 
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until the apparatus is automatically restored to normal or 
clear condition by reason of the removal of the condition 
which caused the low-speed restriction. (c) Medium- 
speed restriction, requiring the speed of a train to be below 
a prescribed rate when passing a caution signal or when 
approaching a stop signal or a danger zone in order to 
forestall an automatic-brake application. (d) Maximum 
speed restriction, providing for an auotmatic-brake appli- 
cation if the prescribed. maximum speed limit is exceeded 
“at any point. 


General Requirements. 


1. An automatic tran stop device shall be effective when 
the signal admitting the train to the block indicates stop, 
and so far as possible when that signal fails to indicate 
existing danger conditions. 


An automatic train control or speed control device shall 
be effective when the train is not being properly controlled 
by the engineman. 


ies) 


3. An automatic train stop, train control, or speed control 
device shall be operative at braking distance from the stop 
signal location if signals are not overlapped, or at the 
stop signal location if an adequate overlap is provided. 


Design and Construction. 


1. The automatic train stop or train control device shall 
meet the conditions set forth under general fem rera cits 
applicable to each installation. - 


The apparatus shall be so constructed as to operate in 
connection with a system of fixed block or interlocking 
signals, if conditions so require, and so interconnected 
with the fixed signal system as to perform its intended 
function (a) in event of failure of the engineman to obey 
the signal indications; and (b) so far as possible, when 
the signal fails to indicate a condition requiring an_appli- 
cation of the brakes. 


3. The apparatus shall be so constructed that it will, so far 
as possible, perform its intended function, if an essential 
part fails or is removed, or a break, cross or ground oc- 
curs in electric circuits, or in case of a failure of energy. 


4. The apparatus shall be so constructed as to make indica- 
tions of the fixed signal depend, so far as possible, upon 
the operation of the track element of the train control 
device. 

The apparatus shall be so constructed that proper opera- 
tive relation between the parts along the roadway and the 
parts on the train will be assured under all conditions of 
speed, weather, wear, oscillation, and shock. 


bo 
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6. The apparatus shall be so constructed as to prevent the 


release of the brakes after automatic application until the 
train has been brought to a stop, or its speed has been 
reduced to a predetermined rate, or the obstruction or 
other condition that caused the brake application has been 
removed. 

The train apparatus shall be so constructed that, when 
operated, it will make an application of the brakes suffi- 
cient to stop the train or control its speed. 


8. The apparatus shall be so constructed as not to inter- 
fere with the application of the brakes by the engineman’s 
brake valve or to impair the efficiency of the air brake 
system. 

9. The apparatus shall be so constructed that it may be 
applied so as to be operative when the engine is running 
forward or backward. 

10. The apparatus shall be so constructed that when two 
or more engines are coupled together, or pushing or help- 
ing engine is used, it can be made operative only on the 
engine from which the brakes are controlled. 

11. The apparatus shall be so constructed that it will oper- 
ate under all weather conditions which permit train move- 
ments. 

12. The apparatus shall be so constructed as to conform to 
established clearance for equipment and structures. 

13. The apparatus shall be so constructed and installed 
that it will not constitute a source of danger to trainmen, 
other employees, or passengers. 

14. The apparatus shall be so constructed, 


NI 


and 


. 


installed, 
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maintained as to be safe and suitable for service. The 
quality of materials and workmanship shall conform to this 
requirement. 


Long Locomotive Runs on the 
Southern Pacific 


The Southern Pacific Co. has recently inaugurated in 
regular service a conspicuous example of the prevailing 
tendency toward longer locomotive runs. The runs cover 
the distance between El Paso, Texas, and Los Angeles, 
Calif., without change of engines. The power assigned 
to this duty comprises ten 4-8-2 type passenger locomo- 
tives which were designed by the road’s mechanical de- 
partment especially for hauling heavy passenger trains in 
this service. 

These locomotives are now regularly hauling the Sun- 
set Limited with 12 cars, and other high class passenger 
trains between Los Angeles and El Paso, over the Los 
Angeles and the Tucson divisions, 815 miles, without 
change of engines and without helpers. 


Rogers Park Track Biegation: C.M. & St. 
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The maximum grades are on the Los Angeles divisions 7 
From Colton to Beaumont, eastbound, the grade is two 


per cent, over which the Sunset Limited makes 24.2 miles 


per hour. From Indio to Beaumont, westbound, the 
grade is two per cent and the speed is 26.2 miles per 
hour. On the balance of the run, including short maxi- 
mum grades of 1.5 and 1.0 per cent, the speed averages 
37.6 miles per hour, eastbound, and 36.4 miles per hour, — 
westbound. - 


The present train schedules give these locomotives 24 — 


hours layover for boiler washing and inspection at El 
Paso and Los Angeles. With this layover at each end 
of the 815-mile run, the engines average 12,000 miles’ per 
month. 


The locomotives were built by the American Locomo- 


tive Co. The cylinders are 28 in. diameter by 30 in. ~ 
stroke; drive wheels 73 in. diameter; boiler pressure 210 — 
pounds. They are equipped with superheaters, Worthing- — 
ton feed water heaters and Franklin boosters. 


booster, 57,500 pounds. 
gallons of fuel oil and 12,000 gallons of water. 


P. Ry. 


Grade Crossing Elimination on Evanston Branch, Chicago, 


Which Is Operated by Northwestern Elevated-R. R. 


By [RH SStTRATe : 


Engineer of Track Elevation 


The Evanston branch of the C. M. & St. P. Ry., which 
passes through a highly developed residential district, is 
operated under lease by the Northwestern Elevated Railroad 
Company. That portion of the line which ts so operated 
within the city limits of Chicago crossed streets ait grade, 
and as trains were operated during the day on a six-minute 
headway and on a four-minute headway during rush hours, 
the need of grade separation is apparent. The difficulties 
in the way of carrying out the work were the restricted 
right of way, the frequent train service, the electric trac- 
tion, the many street crossings, and the fact that retaining 
walls were necessary on both sides the right of way for 
the entire distance, except where a short piece of reinforced 
concrete trestle was built.. At several points two streets 
intersect at the place where the tracks cross them. One of 
these is shown in the accompanying illustrations, which also 
show the unique design of bridge required. 


Under an ordinance passed by the city of Chicago, the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., in 1915, began the 
elevation of its Chicago & Evanston division between 


Exterior of Loyola Station, at Sheridan Road, C. 
Chicago. 


M. & St. P. Ry., 


Irving Park boulevard and Howard street, in the city of 
Chicago, IIl., a distance of 44%4 miles. ‘The work was in- 
terrupted by the war, but was resumed in 1920, and since 
that time has been continuously prosecuted to completion. 


CHARACTER OF WorRK 


The territory through which this part of the line passes 
is a highly developed residential and business section of 


the city, and the work consisted of separation of grades si 


at 37 streets, and in addition the construction of 10 pas- 
senger stations. This portion of the line is under lease 


to the Northwestern Elevated R. R., which uses the tracks 


from Lawrence avenue to Howard street as a part of its 
system between Chicago and Wilmette. Prior to the 


lease this branch of the Milwaukee consisted of a three- — 4 


track line over which a local freight business, and 
a very heavy suburban business was carried. During the 
early period of the lease to the Northwestern Elevated 
the line was jointly operated by the two companies, but 
recent changes in the contract have given complete use © 


Typical Reinforced Concrete Slab Bridge, Rogers Park Track Elevation, 
Chicago. 


The trace 
tive power with booster is 67,660 pounds and without 
The tender capacity is 4,000 
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Reinforced Concrete Bridge, Greenview and Sherwin Avenues, Rogers Park Track Elevation of C. M. & St. P. Ry. 


of the tracks and right of way to the elevated railroad, 
and the freight to the various industries along this por- 
tion of the line and in the suburban district beyond the 
city is handled by the elevated company for the Milwau- 
kee with electric locomotives. 

With the exception of a stretch between Leland and 
Montrose avenues, where the tracks are carried on a rein- 
forced concrete trestle, the construction consists of fill 
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between concrete retaining walls located on each line 
of the right of way. The tracks are ballasted as in ordi- 
nary construction with gravel ballast obtained from Ham- 
mond pit, a gravel pit located near Spalding, Il., and 
operated by the Chicago Gravel Co. The gravel company 
have a screening and washing plant at this pit with which 
they prepare fine and coarse aggregates for concrete pur- 
poses only. The material used for ballast is bank run 
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Location Plan at Sherwin and Greenview Avenues, and Section Near Center Line of Sherwin Avenue. 
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Sectional Plan, footing, Pier No.2. 


Elevation, Pier No.2. 


Elevation and Details, Footing Pier No. 2, at Sherwin and Greenview 
Avenues. Typical Pier Footing. 


gravel. In general, the streets were crossed by means of 
bridges of four spans, a line of piers being located at each 
curb, and*_one “at. the center of the street: Am streets 
where there are stations additional spans were provided 
to provide room for the station building and entra 

one side, and the necessary exits on the opposite side of 
the street. The space not occupied by station and exits 
is to be used for concessions, and small stores have been 
or are being built at practically all of these 10 locations. 


RETAINING WALLS 


The retaining walls, where they lie adjacent to public 
alleys, and all bridge abutments are of the gravity type. 
Where they adjoin private property the cell type of con- 
struction was used. This type of wall is highly rein- 
forced, and the design is based on the idea of the timber 
crib. It consists of a series of rectangular monolithic 
boxes of reinforced concrete, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. The resistance to the overturning mo- 
ment of the earth pressure against the front wall is 
secured by the weight of the wall, the counterforts and the 
cell walls, and by the weight of the earth superimposed 
on the cell walls. 


STATIONS 


The stations are all of similar design except the one 
They are of brick construction, with 


at Lawrence avenue. 


Placing the Pre-Cast Concrete Slabs, Rogers Park Track Elevation of 
the C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
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inside finish of brick enamel, art marble tile floors, and 


‘trim to correspond. The Lawrence avenue station is of 


brick, and is finished inside with art marble wainscoting 
and art marble floors. The stairways and stair walls are 
all of concrete and were built by company forces. In fact, 
all of the work on this project was done by company 
forces except the construction of the station buildings. 
The contracts for these were let as follows: Loyola, Rog~- 
ers Park and Howard street, Thogersen & Ericksen; 
Jarvis, Granville, Thorndale, Berwyn and Argyle, Mid- 
land Engineering & Construction Co.; Bryn Mawr and 
Lawrence avenue, Wm. J. Scown Co. All these firms 
are Chicago concerns. The platforms are of the island 


type, built to accommodate eight-car trains, which is the 


maximum length of elevated trains on this line. 

Four tracks were provided for, and are in operation. 
The easterly track is used by north bound express trains, 
the middle two tracks are for local trains, and the west- 
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Elevation and Section of Gravity Retaining Wall, Rogers Park 
Track Elevation, 


erly track for south bound express trains and for freight. 
The freight is moved at night only, when the express 
business is transferred to the local track. 


PROGRAM FOR CARRYING OuT PROJECT 


As already stated, when the work started there were 
three tracks, all at street level. The elevated company 
at that time was operating its passenger trains on the 
easterly two tracks. The westerly track was used by the 
railroad as a freight track. The railroad ceased to oper- 
ate passenger trains at the time the line was leased to the 
elevated company. The passenger trains were normally 
operated on a six-minute headway except during the rush 
hours of morning and evening, when a four-minute head- 
way was maintained. The line had been electrified and 
the passenger trains were operated by electric power. In 
view of this condition it was necessary to very carefully 
work out a program whereby the work might be done 
with a minimum of interference with train service. As 
all the elevated trains pass around the loop, even a slight 
interruption here might be seriously felt on all the ele- 
vated lines in the city. 

The general program for the work was determined ne 
the fact that all the local industries in the territory, with 
siding facilities, were on the west side of the right of way. 
In order to keep these sidings in commission until the 
passenger business had been transferred to the high level 
the work was started on the east side. The sequence 
of the construction operations was as follows: 

The main tracks were shifted to the extreme west side 
of the right of way, leaving the easterly track to be used 
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as a construction track; the easterly retaining wall was 
constructed, the material from the foundation excavation 
being put under the construction track and the track 
raised on it; a pile trestle was driven on the line of the 
second permanent track from the east; as soon as this 
trestle was completed across a street the easterly half of 
the bridge abutments were constructed. Filling from the 
trestle was started as soon as the first abutments were 
finished. To prevent the filling material from running 
down on the main tracks a crib retaining wall of old ties 
was erected at most points. At others planking was 
placed against the outer piles of the filling trestle. The 
majority of the filling material was stripping from the 
Hammond gravel pit, but considerable quantities of fur- 
nace slag, cinders and foundry refuse were also used. 
_ As soon as the fill was brought to proper height it was 
widened out to the retaining wall and the easterly per- 
manent track laid and ballasted. Approximately 500,000 
cu. yds. of filling, including 60,000 cu. yds. of ballast, 
were required. The ties, stringers and caps were re- 
moved from the trestle and the second permanent track 
laid on the location. In the meantime the bridge slabs 
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One of the Low Retaining Walls, Rogers Park Track Elevation. 
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Two Sections, Plan and Elevation Front Wall. Cellular Type Retaining 
; Wall, Rogers Park Elevation. 
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Sectional Elevation B-B 


had been placed for the easterly half of the bridges except 
at such locations as it was necessary to carry the tracks 
on falsework until the low level tracks were removed. 
In January, 1917, the traffic was shifted from the low 
level to the high level tracks, and these same operations 
were repeated for the west side. 

The sequence of the work outlined above was carried 
on progressively from the south to the north. In this 
way the effort could be concentrated in a small territory, 
and when the work was taken up on the west half of the 
right of way there was a constantly increasing length of 
finished work, and a constantly decreasing amount of tem- 
perary facilities to be maintained. Even on the filling 
trestle this order was followed. The pile driver started at 
the south end and backed away with the carpenter gang 
following up with the construction of the trestle, and the 
track gang removing the construction track. 


RESTRICTED WORKING SPACE 


It is seldom that work of this character has to be car- 
ried on where the working space is so restricted. There 
was no place available for storing material, and such ma- 
terial and supplies as were needed for each day’s work 
were brought in at night by work train, and all surplus 
material and waste from the previous day’s work re- 
moved. Because of this restricted working space it was 
frequently necessary to team in supplies as needed. 

During the progress of the work approximately 190,000 


High Retaining Wall, North of Loyola, Rogers Park Track Elevation. 


Reinforced Concrete Trestle, Track Elevation of the C. 
cu. yds. of concrete were placed in the retaining walls, 
bridges and stations. Both bulk and sack cement were 
used, and the former proved more satisfactory. <A total 
of 245,000 bbls., of which 130,000 bbls. was bulk and 
115,000 bbls. was sack cement, was required. The class 
of concrete varied according to the purpose for which it 
was used, and ranged from 1:2:4 to 1:3:6 mixes. The 
sand for the concrete was secured from Hammond gravel 
pit, and the stone was obtained from the Gary, IIl., quarry 
cf Dolese & Shepard. 


MIxING PLANTS 
All of the concrete mixing machinery was mounted on 
cars which were handled by locomotives, and the concrete 
was chuted direct from the mixers to the forms. Three 
such plants were in use. Two of them were furnished 
the cement and aggregates by means of ‘wheelbarrows. 
The third, or so-called drag line mixer, consisted of two 
cars on one of which the mixer and a hopper were 
mounted. This car was equipped with a belt which con- 
veyed the aggregates to the mixing drum. The Lidger- 
wood hoisting engine, which operated the drag line bucket 
used to convey the aggregates from cars to the hopper, 
was located in the other car at the far end of the train, 
with the sand and stone cars between it 
and the mixer car. All of the mixers 
were of %4 cu. yd. capacity; two were 
Chain Belt, and one a Chicago mixer. 


CONCRETING FORCES 


The force employed at each mixing 
plant save the drag line plant was as fol- 
lows: 


One man operating mixer. 

One man handling cement. 

On man charging mixer. 

Two men in cement car. 

Twenty to twenty-five men wheeling 
sand, stone and cement. 

Five men at forms spading and lining. 


On the drag line mixer only six men 
were required to handle the aggregates, 
while the other forces were the same. 

Practically all the forms used on the 
job were of wood except for the piers of 
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M.-& St. P. Ry., Chicago. 


the street bridges. 
fabricated by the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works from designs furnished by the 
railroad. The larger part of the bridge 
slabs were constructed in place, but a_ 


precast in the slab yard which is located 
at Galewood, one of the railroad’s Chi- 
cago terminal yards. This method was 
used only at those locations where it was 
not practicable to give up the tracks for 
the length of time necessary to build the 
slabs in place and allow them to harden. 


CONCRETE FENCE 


In addition to the track elevation 


boulevard and Montrose avenue. This 
fence is ten feet in height, and consists 
of solid panels recessed into concrete 
posts which are set in concrete founda- 
tions. The photographs reproduced here- 
with show the design and method of erection. It will be 
noted that while the design is simple and the fence plain, 
it presents a very pleasing appearance. 


As previously mentioned, all of the work was done 
with company forces, except the stations, which were 
built under contract. The elevated company provided an 
overhead trolley system of wooden pole construction when 


it began operating over this branch. This has been re-. 


moved and the third rail system substituted on the east- 
erly three tracks, and the gauntlet portion of the fourth 
track between Leland and Rosemont avenues. The 
fourth, or westerly track, which is the freight and south- 
bound express track, is equipped with an overhead trolley 
supported by steel poles which are set on the west retain- 
ing wall. This was necessary on account of the design 
of the electric locomotive which operates with a panto- 
graph. Also it is not practicable to use the third rail 
standard of the elevated company in connection with 
freight cars on account of the clearance. 


HANDLING FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


This freight traffic, which averages about 45 to 50 
cars per day under normal conditions, and which fre- 
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These were of steel, 


considerable number, about 200, were 


proper the railroad erected a reinforced 
concrete fence along the east line of 
Graceland cemetery between Irving Park 
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Method of Placing Fence Panels, Rogers Park Track Elevation. 


quently runs to a maximum of 100 cars, is brought to 
Buena Park from the railroad’s Goose Island yard, 


and delivered to the elevated company on the low level 


tracks. At flight it is picked up by the electric locomotive 
and handled to destination. There are eight industries at 
Chicago, six at Evanston, and two team yards at Evanston 
served in this manner. 


Financial Processes of Railroad 
Consolidation 


Financial processes and considerations of railroad con- 
solidation were reviewed by A. J. County, vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad system, before the Amer- 
ican Economic Association at Washington, December 28, 
1923, under three principal headings: 

(1) Consolidation requirements of the Transportation 
Act, and what they involve from a financial standpoint ; 
. (2) Practical grouping and consolidation accom- 
plished in Great Britain; and 

(3) Some essentials required to undertake nation- 
wide consolidation in the United States. 

Mr. County summarized the consolidation provisions 
of the Transportation Act and stated that the chief ob- 


- stacles in that act were the failure to decide whether the 


new corporations, was of itself sufficient to defer the 
act in practical effect had prevented consolidation until 
completion of the plans by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; that. the most serious detriment to consolidation 
was the lack of earning power, and the fact that con- 
solidation required completion of valuation and recapital- 
ization of all railroads before progress can be made. 
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He stated that the task before the country of consoli- 
dating 2,100 corporations, owning property of about 
$22,000,000,000, could not be undertaken unless the com- 
panies were first placed in the soundest credit condition ; 
that the sacrificing of either stroug or weak corporations 
to enforce cons6lidation would be hurtful to the country, 
and was unjustifiable until they had had about five years 
or more of returns equalling 6 per cent on the property 
invested as a minimum. If that were done the railroads 
would carry out extensive consolidations, if given full 
legislative authority. 


Mr. County declared that it was not necessary to 
create arbitrary or artificial new consolidated systems and 
disturb the existing channels of trade and commerce be- 
cause 22 systems already existed into which 80 per cent 
of the existing companies could be merged. He further 
pointed out that the cost of incorporating and registering 
the new consolidated companies in the various states, 
with stamp taxes, registration and other taxes, to con- 
vert the present securities into securities of the proposed 
new corporations, was of itself sufficient to defer the 
entire consolidation proposition, beyond which there must 
be added the cost of extensive negotiations with security 
holders and the engraving and re-issuing of all the stocks 
and bonds. For practical purposes he, therefore, recom- 
mended: 


(1) That the existing 22’ large systems be used as a 
basis for absorbing and consolidating all of the existing 
smaller companies. 


(2) To follow the example of Great Britain, which 
amalgamated 120 companies into four system groups, by 
allowing the railroads of the United States earnings equal 
to those of 1916, which were a little less, on the average 
for the entire country, than six per cent on their property 
investment, plus the average annual interest cost of the 
additional property investment made since 1916. 
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(3) That the widest powers for consolidating, merging 
and absorbing be given to all the existing carriers, includ- 
ing the power to be federally incorporated. _ 

(4) That the use of the foregoing financial basis at 


once established the earning power of each company and- 


eliminated the costly and controversial fedtures of valua- 
tion and arbitrary recapitalization. 

(5) That the railroads should be relieved from the 
additional taxation that would be required to effect con- 
solidation. 


(6) That the securities of the new consolidated systems - 


should, by law and the assurance of a fair return, be 
constituted legal investments for trustees, savings banks, 
and insurance companies, or otherwise the securities of 
the new consolidated companies would be invalidated for 
these institutions and their value greatly reduced. 

(7) That the new consolidated systems should have 
the authority to sell capital stock at less than par value, 
in order to get the broadest possible capital stock base 
so that the new companies will not be overloaded with 
fixed debt and could use their stock in exchange for the 
bonds of the weaker railroads. 

(8) Because the huge cost and legal impediments to 
corporate consolidation the railroads should be given the 


Cross Tie Conditions 
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widest legislative authority to effect physical consolida- 
tion through leases, trackage, and through the co-opera- 
tive use of equipment, stations, tracks, terminals, etc., and 
to eliminated duplicate service for long or short periods 
or for experimental purposes to save transportation costs. 
The object to aim at is 20 existing operating systems in 
lieu of 200 separate operating carriers. Even this re- 
quires sound credit and a fair return. 

(9) That the co-operation of the states and state com- 
missions should be enlisted, as well as the co-operation of 
the shippers. 

He illustrated the consolidation from both the corporate 
and operating consolidation standpoints by using the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system as an example. He con- 
cluded with the suggestion that nation-wide consolidation 
would always remain an academic subject until. public 
regulation had proven its ability to concede a fair return 
on the railroad investment, sufficient to re-establish the 
sound credit of the railroads. The test of it all is, will it 
produce adequate and better transportation service for 
the American people than at present? 

Mr. County’s review was accompanied by an exhibit 
showing the 22 existing systems into which 1,600 roads 
could in time be consolidated. 


on the Pacific Coast — 


Conditions Which Surround the Production and: Dis- 
tribution of Railroad Cross Ties on the West Coast 


By Mason E. KiLIne 


Sales Engineer, Chas. R.-McCormick & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


With the depletion of the timber supply in the-east and 
central west, and the continued cutting of southern pine, the 
railroads of the country are confronted with a serious prob- 
lem in regard to the source of thetr tie supply. Up to date 
no substitute for the wooden cross tie has come into general 
use, and the present prospect is that none will, at least for 
some years to come. In this paper, which was read before 
the National Association of Railroad Tie Producers at its 
convention, this week, in Kansas City, Mo., Mr. Kline out-. 
lines a number of conditions surrounding the production of 
ties along the Pacific coast, and makes special mention of 
those pertaining to Douglas fr. 


There are many contributing factors which directly 
affect the conditions in any section of the country and 
likewise the Pacific coast. Foremost among such factors 
may be mentioned those of age-old prominence, such as 
supply, demand, prices, specifications, freight rates, etc., 
each overlapping to form the completed pattern. 


SUPPLY 


The question of supply is the greatest issue the tie 
producer faces today, but one which affects the Pacific 
coast less than other regions due to the immense stands 
of available timber. Less than one-third of the original 
stand of virgin timber of the United States remains, and 
over one-half of this is in west coast.forests. Even tak- 
ing into consideration timber of commercial size produced 
by reforestation, we still have considerably over 50 per 
cent, while more than 60 per cent of the total’remaining 
forest resources of this country are concentrated in thé 
comparatively small area embracing Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, California 
and Oregon. 

After making a liberal allowance for increase over the 


present annual cut of the Pacific coast, there is still suffi- 
cient timber to last approximately fifty years, and with 
an intelligent system of re-forestation, such as is now 


being developed, it is possible the supply will last much 


longer. 
DEMAND 
In the final reckoning, demand and production are 
analogous. Especially is this true on the coast, where 


any quantity may be produced which is warranted by the | 


demand and price. A continued, strong demand for ties 
has forced the producer to seek new sources of supply, 
with the inevitable result that the center of production is 
moving rapidly westward. However, the frequent con- 
clusion that production in the south will end shortly is 
in error. A few years ago those most prominent in the 
industry predicted that the production of southern pine 
would soon fall to around eight billion feet of lumber 
per year, yet the indications are that 1923 will reach 
twelve billions. 


As time goes on, and wood preservation, together with 


protection from mechanical wear, is perfected, tie pro- 
ducers will depend more and more on the so-called soft- 
woods. It may be well, therefore, to note that the entire 
softwood stand of the nation is 1,755,218,000,000 ft. B. 


M., of which 1,364,172,000,000 ft. B. M., or approxi- 


mately 78 per cent, is located in the west, while the re- 


maining 391,046,000,000 ft. B. M., representing 22 per _ 


cent, is in the southern and eastern states; giving the 
west 3% times as much softwood as the entire south 
and east. . 


Obviously, then, southern pine will remain an impor- 


T 
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tant factor for years, yet its consumption will be largely — 


as a specialty wood, which will make the price prohibitive 
for ties. Consequently each ensuing year will place a 
greater demand upon the west. 
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Unfortunately the figures which would show a compari- 
son of ties produced on the coast are very meager because 
the majority of ties are sawn, and these figures have 
been included with those for lumber. However, the fol- 
lowing are authentic as far as they go. 


DoucLas FIR 


Prior to the war the eastern seaboard had not used 
any Douglas fir ties, while today the annual purchases by 
eastern railroads are approximately 1,000,000 pieces, con- 
sisting of 6 by 8, 7 by 8 and 7 by 9. 

The western railroads tapping this territory are now 
buying annually in the neighborhood of 8,500,000 Doug- 
las fir ties, principally 7 by 8, 7 by 9 and 7 by 10, It is 
safe to say that in the last eight years these purchases 
have increased 50 per cent. 

The figures available from the forestry service show a 
total production of 6,777,000 Douglas fir ties in 1909, 
while the last compiled year, 1920, shows over 11,200,000, 
representing a production increase of over 65 per cent. 

Accurate export figures are likewise missing; still the 
estimates of the best informed exporters form a very in- 
teresting comparison on Douglas fir ties. The consensus 
of opinion places the 1920 exports at 100,000,000 feet of 
ties, while 1912 shows less than 10,000,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 900 per cent. 


REDWOOD 


The annual production of redwood ties is approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 pieces. This production has remained 
practically constant during the last five or six years. 


CEDAR 


Cedar tie production has fallen to around 75,000 pieces 
and does not constitute a firm schedule, but rather the 
cleaning up when this species occurs in the course of 
other production. 


PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS 


These two factors have gone so closely hand in hand 
that it would hardly be possible to consider them sepa- 
rately. While there has been some advance in prices 
over those of pre-war days, it has not been brought about 
by a shortage of timber and is in line with, but not more 


_ than, the increase in the price of other basic construction 


materials. 

Redwood ties are sold largely on specifications based 
on the American Railway Engineering Association stan- 
dard, with no reference to density due to the nature of this 
wood. The majority of ties for domestic consumption 
are split, bringing about $28 per thousand board feet at 
mill points. Heretofore, only sawn ties have been pur- 
chased for the export trade. These bring a higher price, 
the prevailing figure’now being around $32 per thousand 
board feet at the mill. 

Though the quantity offered is relatively small, hewn 
cedar ties for domestic use are bringing approximately 
$28 per thousand board feet, f. 0. b. loading points, while 
those sawn for export average some $10 per thousand 
higher. 

Perhaps fir, more than any other species, has been sub- 
jected to a greater variation in specifications with corre- 
sponding fluctuations in price. The earlier specifications 
permitted the cutting of ties from second growth timber. 
These ties sold for around $14 or $15 per thousand, grad- 
ually advancing, however, until today such roads as ac- 
cept ties of this grade place their orders at between $19 
and $21. 

With the war came the United States railroad adminis- 
tration specifications, demanding better timber and like- 
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wise somewhat higher prices. There is a noticeable trend 
towards the general adoption, as standard, of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association specifications, 
which are based on those brought out by the United 
State railroad administration. 

Some roads considered their requirements called for a 
tie superior to those produced under the United States 
railroad administration specifications, and accordingly 
drew up specifications which more nearly fitted their 
needs ; embodying therein the density rule. Undoubtedly 
this had the desired effect of producing ties of unexcelled 
quality ; however, those logs formerly cut into ties were 
no longer suitable and it became necessary to cut into 
these ties timber heretofore sold as lumber at higher 
prices. Obviously, ties of this grade were sold upon a 
lumber rather than a tie basis and as such were subject 
to the usual fluctuations of lumber prices. At present 
these prices are ranging between $25 and $30 per thou- 
sand at mill points. 

As treatment became more generally adopted by the 
railroads of the coast, other conditions crept in, the most 
prominent of which was the wide variation in the quan- 
tity of oil specified. Stabilizing of this feature has estab- 
lished a six-pound, final retention, empty cell treatment 
as that most generally specified. 


FREIGHT 


Because of the long haul and high freight rates, west 
coast ties were at a very decided disadvantage and have 
suffered a long, uphill fight. With the opening of the 
canal, in 1914, and the establishment of a rate of approxi- 
mately $10 per thousand feet the situation became 
brighter and permitted the first really successful entrance 
of these ties into the eastern markets on a strong com- 
petitive basis. Along with everything else, water rates 
crawled upward to a peak of $22 in 1920, from that point 
gradually receding until the present level is $12 to New 


THE FUTURE 


I do not feel, that this paper would be complete without 
at least a mention of the future. An insight to see just 
how this last great stand of timber-will affect tie condi- 
tions, not only on the Pacific coast, but throughout the 
nation, would indeed prove interesting, but the inestimable 
quantities of freight rates, southern and eastern produc- 
tion, increased use of wood substitutes, and reforesta- 
tion have so great a bearing as to make an accurate 
prophecy next to impossible and one guess equals another. 

Unquestionably Douglas fir will, in the near future, 
hold the dominant position, not only as a general purpose 
construction wood, but as the principal source of rail- 
road ties. It, therefore, may not be amiss to present for 
your consideration a few facts concerning this greatest 
of American woods. 

United States Forest Service Bulletin No. 88 remarks: 

“Douglas fir may, perhaps, be considered the most impor- 
tant of American woods. Though in point of production 
it ranks second to southern pine, its rapid growth in the 
Pacific coast forests, its comparatively wide distribution 
and the great var iety of uses to which this wood may be 
put, place it first. As a structural timber it is not sur- 
passed.” 

It is difficult to comprehend the enormous timber re- 
cources of the northwest, but, when one considers that 
about one-fourth of all the standing timber in the coun- 
trv is Douglas fir and 75 per cent of this is located in 
Washington and Oregon, it is readily seen that lumber 
manufacturing will be an important industry here for 
many generations. 

Figures do not mean much when dealing with such 
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tremendous quantities, but to give an idea: The total 
stand of Douglas fir is approximately 600 billion feet. 
The nation’s annual production is approximately 30 bil- 
lion feet, and, assuming that this entire amount were cut 
from Douglas fir, the supply would last twenty years. 
The best informed authorities place the present fir pro- 
duction at 8% billion feet annually. Even were this in- 
creased to 13 billion feet, the supply would last forty-five 
years without allowance for reforestation. The average 
freight car loads 30,000 feet, and if all the fir were cut 
and loaded it would require 20,000,000 cars. Assuming 
an overall length of 40 feet per car, this train would be 
151,515 miles in length—sufficient to encircle the world 
more than six times at the equator. 


History OF FIR 


Douglas fir was discovered by Archibald Menzies at 
Nootka Sound, Vancouver Island, in 1792, during the 
voyage of Captain Vancouver, who first explored these 
waters. The first Douglas fir sawed and shipped to Eng- 
land in the early part of the nineteenth century was 
called Oregon pine by Dr. McLoughlin, the Hudson’s Bay 
factor, and it is still largely known abroad and in export 
by this name. 


In 1826 it was identified as a distinct species by David 
Douglas, a Scotch botanist, and has since borne his name, 
first as Douglas pine, then Douglas spruce and now Doug- 
las fir. The scientific name is pseudotsuga taxifolia. It 
is not a fir, nor a spruce, nor a pine, nor a hemlock, but 
combines the beauty of the hemlock with the strength of 
the pine and the lightness of the spruce. It is adapted 
to a wider range of uses than any other wood, ranging 
from the soft, fine grained old growth of interior finish 
to the strong, hard, virile wood of the structural timber. 


Douglas fir is not only a distinct species, but is of a 
distinct genus or tree family, and it is certainly a matter 
of regret that this tree, which represents one-fourth of 
the standing timber in the United States, and almost 214 
times as much as the nearest equivalent species, southern 
pine, did not receive an original and distinctive name. 


It is perhaps the healthiest coniferous tree in America, 
being practically immune from insect pests; the logs are 
remarkably sound, even those cut from old trees. ‘The 
green weight is, on the average, 3300 pounds per thou- 
sand board feet, while kiln drying reduces this figure to 
2500 pounds. 


Douglas fir is one of the strongest softwoods and in 
comparison with equal grades of any other species it has 
no superior. The more nearly comparable species are the 
southern pines and it is fully the equal of the longleaf 
pine. United States Forest Products Laboratory Tech- 
nical Note No. 119 remarks: “There is little difference 
between the strength of the southern pines and that of 
Douglas fir from the northwest, tests made at the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory show. As far as 
strength properties are concerned, the choice between any 
two lots of southern pine and Douglas fir will depend 
upon the grade and density of the timber comprising each 
lot.” While H. P. Brown, of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, in comparing these two woods, says: 
“Tests of timber of structural size indicate that Douglas 
fir is the stronger and stiffer wood.” 


TREATMENT 


In the early days no little difficulty was experienced in 
successfully treating. Douglas fir due to the fact that 
existing methods were not suited to this wood and pro- 
duced excessive checking and erratic penetration. How- 
ever, countless experiments and continued effort have de- 
veloped this treatment to a highly satisfactory point. The 
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most notable advancement was the development of the 
perforating process. These patents were thrown open 
to the public and have been extensively adopted in Can- 
ada and the east. The usual installation is a combined 
unit for perforating and boring railroad ties. By mak- 
ing small perforations upon the surface of the ties a deep, 
uniform penetration of oil is secured, together with the 
additional advantage of eliminating the possibility of deep 
checks developing in the timber. 
experiments have conclusively proven that for all prac- 


tical purposes there is no loss of strength due to the per-— 


forations. The boring feature provides a hole for each 
spike, whereby its holding power is increased 25 per cent, 
while a further advantage accrues through having a com- 


plete penetration of creosote under the rail and entirely — 


around the spike instead of its breaking through the pro- 
tective area as was done under the old method of driving 
the spike into the unbored tie. 


~ 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion suffice it to say that the next ten or fif- 
teen years will bring Douglas fir to the peak of produc- 
tion where it will be the principal commercial and struc- 
tural wood marketed and used in the east as it now is in 
the west and middle west; however, there is not a single 
factor in the future situation which tends to reduce costs. 
Hereafter a growing percentage of ties supplied the east- 
ern markets will be hauled 2,000 to 3,000 miles, although 
a considerable portion of the western timber may come 
by sea through the Panama canal. Already one-sixth of 
the western timber has been cut, and naturally it was 
taken from the most accessible stands. The increased 
demand will force production into the rougher country 
and more isolated holdings, thus making a very material 


addition to the cost of production, which must corre- — 
spondingly raise the selling price of the finished product. 


Lack of Refrigerator Cars and the 
German Food Shortage : 


One phase of the present critical situation with re- 
gard to the food supply in Germany relates to the 
lack of refrigerator cars for shipment of potatoes in 
cold weather. 
this important part of the food crop of that country 
has been delayed in reaching market, are described by 
Herbert Hoover, United States secretary of .com- 
merce, in his recent report on the German food situa- 
tion, transmitted to Representative, Fish in support 
of the granting of a food credit to Germany. Secre- 
tary Hoover said: 


“A further difficulty also arises from the fact that 
a large portion of the city population usually pur- 
chase their potato supply before cold weather, but 
this year most of them have been unable to do so, 
partly because of the currency breakdown and partly 
because a vast majority of the wage and salary earn- 
ers had no reserves and credit has long ceased) to 
exist. Last year there was an orderly marketing of 
the potato crop and currency and credit conditions 
permitted adequate provisioning of the city popula- 
tion before freezing weather made further transport 
impossible. This year the harvest was three or four 
weeks delayed on account of unfavorable weather, 
although food riots and threatened political disturb- 


ances caused premature digging of potatoes in some ~ 


localities. The lack of adequate credits and the cur- 
rency chaos has thus far prevented the prompt ship- 
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ment of normal potato supplies to the cities, while 
the inability to move more than a third or less of the 
normal supplies to occupied Germany, on account of 
transport paralysis and general political and economic 
confusion, is the crux of the famine prospects in the 
Ruhr. It is difficult to distribute potatoes in very 


cold weather owing to the lack of insulated cars, and 


7:40 a.m., arrive. 


there is now little possibility of supplying the Ruhr 
and Rhineland population with the two-thirds or more 
of the winter potato supply they normally receive 
from middle and northern Germany; hence this food 
deficit must be compensated by imported grain or 
other foodstuffs.” 


Canadian Pacific Ry. Police Founded 
by Late Chief Chamberlin 


The passing on of two of Canada’s great railway 
geniuses, Lord Shaughnessy and William Mackenzie, so 
recently, rather overshadowed the news of the death of 
R. G. Chamberlin, chief of the department of investiga- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Ry. Mr. Chamberlin left, 
as a monument to his ten years’ service as chief, a body 
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of police that is notable in railway circles and compares 
well with many world police departments. 

Like the celebrated Royal Canadian mounted police, 
each member is carefully selected for character, appear- 
ance and physique. Their duties are many and varied 
and call for play of the widest scope of intelligence and 
ability. Their main duty is, of course, to protect the 
interests of the company, its stations, rolling-stock, and 
right of way, and to guard against theft. Incidentally, 
they safeguard royalty and other notable personages when 
traveling in Canada. When the war broke out 800 men 
were added to the force in order to guard adequately 
bridges, elevators, roundhouses and other railway build- 
ings. 

Chief Chamberlin had considerable experience with the 
Dominion police, holding at one time the office of presi- 
dent of the Chief Constables’ Association of Canada. In 
1908 he was invited to go to Vancouver and become its 
chief of police. He accepted the invitation and reorgan- 
ized that city’s force. His success at Vancouver attracted 
the attention of Lord Shaughnessy, the then president 
of the Canadian Pacific Ry., and so impressed him that in 
1913 he asked him to come to Montreal and create an 
organization of investigation. 


Current Standards in High-Class Passenger Trains 
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The Northwestern Limited, Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. 


Schedule—Daily between Chicago and the Twin Cities: 


Peal) p-in., leave. ..2-:. Chicasouvc ea arrive 8:59 a. m. 
9:00 p. m. " leave See a Milwaukee .....arrive 6:20 a. m. 
Oram, arrive. :..... SrePaul seca leave 9:00 p. m. 
..Minneapolis ....leave 8:20 p.m. 


The route is fe shortest line between Chicago and St. 
Paul-Minneapolis. It is through the beautiful “north 


shore” district between Chicago and Milwaukee, thence 


via Eau Claire. 


Car Equipment—The equipment consists of the latest 
type of all-steel cars as follows: Baggage car; 
free reclining chair car; two 12-section drawing 
room sleeping cars; lounge car with two spacious 
club rooms and buffet service; dining car; two 10- 
section, 2-compartment, 1-drawing room sleeping 
cars; 12-section, 1-drawing room sleeping car, 
which is attached to the train in Milwaukee; 10- 
section observation sleeping car. 


Special Features—The equipment is of the latest con- 


struction, with Pullman equipment including such 
new features as permanent headboards, upper 
berth shelf, new safety ladder and new type door 
ventilator. Screened, adjustable ventilator in the 
outside window sash is a feature that enables the 
occupant of the berth to control the temperature at 

_ night according to his liking. A service card in 
each sleeping car tells the name of the Pullman 
conductor and the porter in each car. 


Passenger Locomotive—4-6-2, superheater; cylinders, 
diam. 26in., stroke 28 in.; driving wheel diameter, 
75 in.; maximum tractive power, 45,000 Ibs.; fac- 
tor of adhesion, 3.9. Weight in working order: 
Leading, 58, 000 Ibs. ; Gers 175,500 Ibs.; trail- 
ing, 58,500 Ibs. ; engine, 292,000 ; tender, 194, 800. 


Heating—Vapor stent Provision is made in each 
compartment and drawing room for individual 
control of the vapor heat and electric. fans to suit 
the comfort of the occupants. 


Lighting—Electric lighting system. 
The Chicago & Northwestern sets here an example of 


travel comfort of 1924. All employees are specially 
trained to render attentive and efficient service. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s latest order 
on automatic train control, issued this week, is an event 
of outstanding importance. In making it the commission 
takes a determined stand upon a matter which has been 
regarded by many, up to this time, as more or less in the 
experimental or tentative stage. The original order. mak- 
ing mandatory a preliminary installation on 49 railroads, 
issued in June, 1922, is distinctly behind schedule in the 
degree of compliance which it has received from the 
roads affected. The explanation, so far as such is offered, 
is that the mechanical development of the device is still 
short of perfection. In this state of suspension, or at 
least of indefiniteness, the present order of the commis- 
sion can have but one interpretation: that it considers 
the state of the art at least adequate to warrant a very 
general and sweeping extension of the installations. 

The new order makes mandatory the installation of 
automatic train control on at least one passenger locomo- 
tive division, in addition to the one division heretofore 
ordered equipped, on 47 of the 49 railroads originally 
named. The two which are now omitted are not named 
again at this time for the reason that the original order 
covered their entire system. Forty-five railroads not 
previously named in this connection are likewise ordered 
to install automatic train control on at least one passenger 
locomotive division. The terms of the new order there- 
fore roughly cover a three-fold extension of the original 
order of the commission. As to the steps taken to comply 
within the time limit the commission has specified, on the 
49 railroads named in the first order, the data published 
in the Railway Review, January 5, are fairly compre- 
hensive. The new order gives the railroads until January 
1, 1926, a sufficient length of time so far as the ordinary 
features of business and engineering are concerned. 


Evangelists use the term “personal work” to describe 
that intimate contact which is necessary to carry the final 
conviction of their efforts. New year’s resolutions seem 
to be somewhat out of style of late, but one railroad pres- 
ident has expressed to us a resolve of his own, to do 
something which amounts to “personal work” in ‘his own 
field of railway affairs. He suggests a line of endeavor 
in which many others will find it possible to make their 
individual contributions, and it will all help. This execu- 
tive said: “In common with all other good citizens, I hope 
to do as much work as I can with congressmen and others 
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to have reasonable legislation enacted by congress, which 
will be the foundation for having a reasonable volume 
of business during the coming year.” 


Following this same idea of personal work, one rail- 
way executive is employing a method which no doubt 
is original with him, and yet which may or may not be 
generally employed by others. This officer requires each 
of his superintendents to render a weekly report saying 
how many shippers, business men and farmers resident 
in his territory he has personally talked with during the 
week. No limit is put upon the superintendent as to 
how many he must see, or who, or what he is to talk 
about. He simply includes the brief statement in his 
report that he has seen so many. 
is a good superintendent, but has made no outside per- 
sonal contact, it goes on the record. On the other hand, 
if he habitually reports a goodly measure of outside con- 
tact, it all counts. Naturally the superintendent feels an 


aversion toward sending in a blank report. He is encour- 


aged, furthermore, to apply the same system to his sub- 
ordinates ; the trainmaster, for example, does his part, and 
he in turn encourages a measure of personal contact on 
the part of his conductors. So the effort permeates down 
through the ranks, and the result in the aggregate is that 
this particular railroad is making a personal impression 
upon a substantial proportion of the people in its territory. 


The determined manner in which the Port of New 
York authority set forth its rights and responsibilities as 
the custodian of the interests of the people within its 
district, in the hearing on railway consolidation before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Washington, last 
week, calls attention to a situation which has interesting 
possibilities. The Port Authority was vested with power 
by the state, in 1922, to carry out its plan for terminal 
unification in the New York district, as rapidly as “eco- 
nomically practicable.” A treaty by the state of New 
York with the state of New Jersey makes its scope inter- 


state, and its power was confirmed and added to by act 


of congress, subsequent to the creation of the Authority. 
It has authority, up to this time unquestioned, to develop 
a plan for co-ordinated and unified port operation, and it 
has the power to issue bonds to finance improvements 
which it may decide upon. In the hearing before the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, it now sets up the 
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claim that its power is of more recent date than that con- 
ferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Transportation Act, and that it must be reckoned with as 
a body with a jurisdiction of its own. It is suggested 
that there is a proper field for harmonious co-operation 
between it and the commission, but the principle is firmly 
enunciated that in any event it esteems itself to be the 
custodian of the interests of the nine million people who 
live within its district. We do not anticipate that serious 
divergence of purpose will arise between the Port 
Authority and the commission, but the situation at least 
suggests a novel development in public regulation. If the 
people can create a district comprising interstate bound- 
aries, what rights can such a district claim in comparison 
with the authority which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission possesses? The question of the rights of the 
several states was a matter of determined dispute for 
years, but apparently it is now settled permanently; it 
would hardly seem that the same issue can come up again 
with much force, in the form which the Port Authority 
now suggests. 


Bec Uri ES IN RAILROADS FINANCING 


High rates of interest and the necessity to mortgage 
the property by the issuance of bonds, instead of stock, 
have been the undesirable experience of the railroads in 
raising new capital. This state of things is not an after- 
math of the war. It dates back to an earlier period; and 
the development of it has been suspiciously parallel witlr 
increase of the regulating powers of the government over 
the railroads. 

The placing of a large issue of new stock upon the 
market by one of the trunk line roads, within recent 
weeks, was an unusual event. President Daniel Willard, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., in a recent address at 
Butler, Pa., said that in the past fourteen years his com- 
pany had put 250 million dollars of new capital into the 
property, while not a dollar of new capital had been raised 
by the sale of stock during that period. The requirements 
of his company for new capital, in order that the road 
may advance with expansion of commerce and traffic, 
will be about 20 million dollars each year. The experi- 
ences of the Baltimore & Ohio in respect to the financial 
situation may be taken as typical of the large railway 
systems of the country in general. 

Of course, this method of raising new capital by piling 
up the mortgage indebtedness of the existing property 
cannot go on indefinitely. High overhead expense is a 
menace to any business concern, and is always more or 
less embarrassing in time of depression or whenever earn- 
ings decline. A goodly margin between mortgage indebt- 
edness and the market value of property is an element 
of strength with a railroad as with other business enter- 
prises, while the narrower this margin the less will people 
be inclined to invest in new capital needed by the concern. 

The foreging outlines one phase of the question of re- 
storing the credit of the railroads, and the prospect of 
future earnings is another. The limitation on the free 
earnings of the roads imposed by the Transportation Act 
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of 1920 certainly has done nothing to increase public con- 
fidence in railroad investments. The sham of all that 
the law does for railroad credit appears at once by strip- 
ping off the surface. The proposition that rates should 
be so fixed that the roads may earn a reasonable return 
upon the value of their properties carries no guaranty 
whatever, and there is no cumulative provision. What 
the law proposes is like saying that the commissary de- 
partment of an army shall make such an estimate of 
supplies that the sgldier shall have enough to eat day by 
day, but -with no stores to fall back upon should the sup- 
ply of any day fail to arrive. 

The re-capture of earnings clause is an ingenious in- 
vention, at least theoretically, and the essence of it is that 
but for this provision of the law the more prosperous 
of the roads would have to accept lower rates than other- 
wise would be the case. The supreme court having de- 
clared the law constitutional in this respect, the whole 
question respecting the future is whether the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will have the courage, in the face 
of political squabbles, like those now in progress, to place 
the rates high enough to yield an average of earnings 
covering a series of years that will induce people to invest 
in new railroad capital. In nearly four years of the oper- 
ation of the law, such has not been the case. It remains 
to be seen whether the public will seek investment in an 
enterprise that can yield no better returns than the fair 
earnings of other enterprises in ordinary years, with no 
come-back for the years when earnings fall below the 
limit fixed by the law, as has been the case for the whole 
period since the law went into effect. 


DO LOCOMOTIVE TERMINAL IMPROVEMENTS 
PAYS 


The enlargement of locomotive terminal facilities and 
the modernization of locomotive terminal equipment is 
admittedly the most needed physical improvement in the 
railway structure of today. There are few railways on 
which there has not been a very considerable increase in 
locomotive capacity and complexity within the last fifteen 
years, but there are many railways on which the locomo- 
tive terminals have received practically no improvements 
for more than fifteen years. Where improvements have 
been made, the work has usually been confined to a rela- 
tively few terminals, leaving many of the points at which 
power is turned in a deplorably inadequate condition. A 
greater improvement in the operation of the railroad and 
the condition of motive power could perhaps be effected 
by a general improvement in all terminal conditions than 
by the complete modernization of some locomotive ter- 
minals and the neglect of others. But it is more difficult 
to bring about a general improvement in all terminal con- 
ditions than to effect the complete modernization of a 
relatively few locomotive terminals, so that it is custom- 
ary to concentrate expenditures for this purpose upon a 
relatively few points. Some very admirable examples of 
modern locomotive terminal design have been described in 
the Railway Review during recent years, and in view of 
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the importance of this subject several important locomo- 
tive terminal projects now nearing completion will be 
described in approaching issues of this paper. 

There are a number of reasons why locomotive terminal 
development has lagged behind other physical improve- 
ments on the railways. The chief reason, of course, is to 
be found in the difficulty of obtaining the money for ter- 
minal expenditures. Here again the difficulty of financing 
a general improvement in the facilities at all terminal 
points is greater than to provide funds for more extensive 
betterments at a few points. The soltition to this prob- 
lem lies in a plan for financing the individual improve- 
ments needed at all points on a basis that will enable 
these facilities to be paid for after they are actually in- 
stalled so that a part of the money saved through their 
operation may be used for making these payments. The 
same solution may be applied to the problem of financing 
the more extensive improvements undertaken at certain 
points; but here another obstacle is encountered in the 
difficulty of demonstrating the real savings resulting from 
the operation of a strictly modern locomotive terminal 
in comparison with the totally inadequate terminal facili- 
ties which it superseded. In more than one instance it 
has been found that the cost of operating the new terminal 
exceeded the cost of running the former terminal. This 
baffling result has made it difficult to justify further ex- 
penditures for extensive terminal improvements. Yet it 
is incredible that any development so obviously needed as 
the locomotive terminal should not be economically justi- 
fied. What is the answer? 

The difficulty of measuring the real value of an exten- 
sive improvement in locomotive terminal facilities has 
always been a formidable drawback to expenditures for 
this purpose. The reason for this lies in the fact that by 
far the most important economies resulting from im- 
proved locomotive terminal facilities are not directly 
identified with the terminal. The direct costs associated 
with locomotive terminal operation are by no means the 
largest items to be considered in this connection. Too 
often the value of a new terminal in comparison with its 
predecessor is judged by certain routine items of expense. 
The cost of handling ashes or of handling coal is no cri- 
terion for the real value of improved locomotive facili- 
ties. The terminal enginehouse bears the same relation 
to the locomotive that the garage does to your automo- 
bile. Suppose you buy a car with too long a wheelbase 
for the small garage that formerly housed a flivver, so 
that one end of your new car protruded from the door 
of the garage. If this were rebuilt so as to provide an 
adequate shelter for the new automobile, would the value 
of the new garage in relation to the old structure depend 
upon the relative cost of heating it, or sweeping it or 
lighting it? Its real value would lie in the protection it 
afforded your car, and the real value of any modernized 
locomotive terminal is likewise found in its effect upon 
the locomotive in comparison with the results of handling 
modern motive power in an antiquated enginehouse. 

Repeated purchases of new motive power failed to 
relieve the periodic shortage of motive power on a cer- 
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tain railroad, until reconstruction of several important 
locomotive terminals on this line made it possible to keep 
each locomotive in service a greater portion of the time 
when the demand for power was at its height. The — 
total expenditure for these locomotive terminal improve- 
ments was far less than the investment in new motive 


power that would have been required to meet the require- _ 


ments of the railroad under the old terminal conditions. 
Do these locomotive terminal improvements pay? Even 
if the cost of handling locomotives through the new ter- 
minals had doubled, they would have paid. Is the cost of 
handling motive power through the terminal to be com- 
pared with the cost of an engine failure on the road? 
The object of terminal betterment is not only to expedite 
the movement of locomotives so as to increase the time 
they are.available for useful service, but to condition the 
power so that it may perform efficiently while in service. 
These are the real objectives by which the true value of 
expenditures for locomotive terminal improvements 
should be appraised. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


RapicaL Bitts No More THAN A THREAT OF 
LEGISLATION 


WASHINGTON, D. Ge Jan. 16.—Into the interstate com- — 


merce commission of the senate is pouring radical rail 


legislation which even its authors have no expectation 
of it ever being digested or reported. as legislation. The 
deadlock on transportation legislation will continue until 
the next session of congress opens, in December, and 
may even last longer. Senators Norris, of Nebraska, 
and La Follette, of Wisconsin, each have introduced new 
railway re-organization bills which tend to give the goy- 


ernment greater control and to drive out private invest- 


ment and initiative. 


Senator Norris proposes that the federal government 
take over all railroads, steamship lines and coal mines 
and operate them all under a federal transportation com- 
pany. As noted more fully elsewhere in these columns, 
he would issue bonds and assume obligations to take over 
the railroads and other transportation systems, and oper- 
ate them as one great system. Condemnation rights are 
given to the corporation to acquire any existing system. 
The bill, which will never be reported or be more than a 
threat of legislation, provides for a fund of half a mil- 
lion dollars to get the corporation started and on its feet. 


A new move to force down freight rates on agricul- — 


tural products was launched in the senate yesterday by 
Senator LaFollette (Rep. Wis.) leader of the insurgents. 
He introduced a resolution directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reduce the rates on agricultural 
products, including livestock and materials and imple- 
ments required on American farms to substantially the 
pre-war levels. The resolution is quoted in part on an- 
other page of this issue. 


Car LOADINGS 


The following is authorized by the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. 
Loading of revenue freight for the week which ended 
on January 5, totaled 703,269 cars according to reports 
filed today by the carriers with the car service division 
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of the American Railway Association. This was an in- 
crease of 87,838 cars over the preceding week, in both 
of which there were holidays. Compared with the same 
week last year, this was a decrease of 64,027 cars, and 
with the same week two years ago, it was an increase of 


103,856 cars. 


Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight for the week totaled 184,343 cars, an increase of 
1,391 cars compared with the week before, and an in- 

_ erease of 1,562 cars over the same week last year. Com- 
pared with the same week-in 1922, it was an increase of 
13,100 cars. = 


Loading of miscellaneous freight amounted to 229,592 
cars. While this was an increase of 20,756 cars over the 
previous week, it was a decrease of 11,335 cars under the 
corresponding week last year, but an increase of 53,494 

_ cars over the corresponding week in 1922. 


Loading of grain and grain products for the week 
totaled 31,895 cars, 51 less than the week before and 
13,585 cars under the same week last year. Compared 

- with the same week in 1922 it was a decrease of 8,130 
cars. 
Livestock loading totaled 31,043 cars, or 6,673 cars 
above the preceding week, and 502 cars in excess of 
the same week one year ago. This also was an increase 
of 6,426 cars over the same week in 1922. 

Coal loadings amounted to 159,471 cars, 47,061 cars 
above the previous week. Compared with the same week 
last year this was a decrease of 27,761 cars, but an in- 
crease of 23,949 above the same week two years ago. 

Loading of forest products totaled 47,396 cars, an in- 

crease of 11,371 cars over the week before. Compared 

_ with the corresponding week last year it was a decrease 

of 9,649 cars, but an increase of 5,686 cars over two 
years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 11,021 cars, 712 cars above the 
previous week but 1,902 cars under last year. Compared 
with two years ago it was a decrease of 4,149 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 8,108 cars, 75 cars less than 
the preceding year and 1,859 cars under last year, but 
4,077 cars above two years ago. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
‘in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all districts; while the Pocahontas and the southwestern 
districts reported increases over the corresponding week 
last year, with all other districts showing decreases. All 
districts, however, reported increases over the corres- 
ponding week two years ago. Loading of revenue 
freight this year compared with the two previous years 
follows: 


(Oo ee hee 70269 
FOS ee ne 5 767,896 
aS pee ae 599,433 


ConDITION or LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


The railroads of the United States, on January 1, had 
10,375 locomotives in need of repairs or 16.1 per cent 
of the ownership. This was a decrease of 498 under 

the number in need of repair on December 15, at which 

time there were 10,873, or 16.9 per cent. 

The number of locomotives in need of repair on Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, was a decrease of 5,174 under the number 
on the same day the previous year, at which time there 

were 15,549 or 24.1 per cent. 

Of the total number reported at the beginning of this 
year, 9,395, or 14.6 per cent, were in need of heavy re- 
pairs, a decrease of 409 compared with the number on 
- December 15. There was also a total of 980, or 1.5 per 
cent, in need of light repair on January 1, a decrease of 
_ 89 since December 15. 
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Reports showed 5,061 serviceable locomotives in stor- 
age, or 1,069 locomotives in excess of the number in- 
storage on December 15. ~ 

Re BA; 


= 


Suggestions on Coal Analysis 


Interesting and valuable suggestions pertaining to coal 
analysis are contributed in a recent technical paper, No. 
344, just issued by the United States bureau of mines, 
Washington, D. C. The author is N. H. Snyder, fuel 
engineer, department of the interior. 

Coal analyses help to describe the character of coal as 
it lies in the ground or as it may be delivered to the user, 
states Mr. Snyder. There is a distinct difference between 
“mine samples” and ‘delivered samples.” Analyses of 
mine samples of coal are plentiful, but available analyses 
of delivered coal are relatively few. Mine samples are 
collected. according to a standard method. The sampler 
cuts a channel 2 by 6 inches or 3 by 4 inches from roof 
to floor in the face of the seam and excludes from the 
sample any partings more than three-eighths of an inch 
thick and any lenses of concretions of “sulphur,” or other 
impurities, more than 2 inches in maximum diameter 
and one-half of an inch thick. 

Analyses of mine samples form a permanent or scien- 
tific record of the coal bed at the point sampled; they 
are important in determining the character of the coal in 
any given mine or district. These analyses, when the 
samples are taken in a standardized manner, are valuable 


* to the operator. When compared with analyses of deliv- 


ered coal they show him whether or not his mine is being 
efficiently worked or whether the coal is being properly 
prepared—which involves the question whether he has 
suitable mechanical appliances for separating the im- 
purities. 

In the purchase of coal, mine samples may serve as a 
sufficient guide to the experienced purchaser who has 
knowledge of the impurities in the seam and the degree 
to which these are eliminated in mining and preparing 
the coal. To the average purchaser, unacquainted with 
these details, however, dependence on mine samples may 
be misleading. The quality of coal indicated by the face 
samples can rarely if ever be attained in the delivered 
coal. Certain impurities that are eliminated from the 
formally prepared mine sample may not be eliminated by 
the miner interested in getting out a large tonnage. Some 
of the roof and floor may also be included, if these are 
soft or flaky. Some mine analyses, particularly those 
taken from geological reports, may be either from outcrop 
coal or small workings not beyond the influence of weath- 
ering. When coal prices are high and competition is less- 
ened it is easy for the miner and the management to lower 
the standards of preparation of the coal, and a return to 
rigid standards is always difficult. 


In sampling delivered coal the bureau of mines follows 
a definite procedure. A sample of not less than 1,000 
pounds is systematically collected by taking equal incre- 
ments at regular intervals throughout the delivery, while 
coal is being loaded or unloaded, arid by crushing and 
reducing this sample by successive stages to laboratory 
size. 

In using analyses of samples of delivered coal, one must 
recognize that coal is not always of uniform size and that 
the impurities are not uniformly distributed throughout 
the mass. Hence there will be some variation in the 
results of sampling, and even though the same mass of 
coal is sampled a number of times, the analyses would 
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not agree absolutely except by chance. It is only when a 
considerable number of analyses representing a consid- 
erable tonnage mined over a period of time are available 
that the average value and range of variation of a par- 
ticular coal become known with certainty. With reason- 
able tolerances, however, for these variations, delivered 
coal can be sampled accurately enough for all practical 
purposes. 
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Delivered coal from any given mine may differ from 
day to day through variations in mining or preparing the 
coal; hence a record of analysis of delivered coal for any 
one time should not be considered as a permanent rec- 
ord, for the output may be greatly improved by new 
methods of mining and preparation; or, on the other hand, 
the output may deteriorate through carelessness in min- 
ing or preparation. 


Resolutions of National Transportation Conference 


Gathering Under the Auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States Formulates Its Statement of Transportation Policies 


The following are the declarations adopted at the con- 
cluding session, Thursday, January 10, of the national trans- 
portation conference held under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, at Washington, D. C. 
The personnel of the resolutions committee was as follows: 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, chairman umpire, Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany; Thomas C. Ake- 
son, National Grange, Washington, D. C.; Frederic A. De- 
lano, former member federal reserve board, Washington, 
D. C.; F. H. Dixon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; 
W.N. Doak, vice president, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Washington, D. C.; Carl R. Gray, president Union 
Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb.; Dwight B. Heard, president, 
Dwight.B. Heard Investment Co., Phoemx, Ariz.; P. W. 
Henry, American Institute Consultuig Engineers, New York; 
R. P. Lamont, president, American Steel Foundries, Chicago; 
E. H. Outerbridge, chairman, Port of New York Authority, 
New York; A. C. Pearson, vice president, Umted Publishers’ 
Corporation, New York; George A. Post, president, George 
A. Post Co., Inc., New York; Gray Silver, representative, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Washington, D. C.; 
Andrew Stevenson, Inland Fuel Co., Chicago.; Alfred H. 
Swayne, vice president, General Motors Corporation, New 
York. 


INTRODUCTORY DECLARATION 


The transportation shertage in the year 1922 empha- 
sized in the minds of all classes of the American people, 
the need for the adequate development and practical co- 
ordination of the national transportation systems—rail, 
water and highway—to keep pace with the ever expand- 
ing commerce of the nation. 

The transportation conference, composed of repre- 
sentatives from commerce, industry, mining, agriculture, 
labor, finance and transportation, was created to deter- 
mine the essential facts and to formulate pr:nciples and 
policies calculated to insure the balanced development of 
all methods of transportation in the public interest. 

During the past eight months, six widely representa- 
tive committees have studied and considered the several 
phases of the transportation problem, and embodied their 
conclusions and recommendations in reports submitted to 
the conference. With the benefit of these reports the 
conference has considered different phases of the prob- 
lem before it. Particularly has it devoted much time and 
thought to a consideration of the Transportation Act of 
1920, which announces a new national transportation pol- 
icy in frankly recognizing the right of the government to 
regulate carriers in the public interest with the correla- 
tive duty on the part of the government through affirm- 
ative action to place transportation agencies in a position 
where they can fully discharge the duties they owe to the 
general public, to their employees and to their security 
holders. 


It is the elaborate conclusion of the conference that this 
new national transportation policy is constructive and 
sound. The validity of the provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 designed to carry this policy into effect, 
has three times been challenged and as often sustained 
and approved by the supreme court of the United States. 
The remarkable results achieved during the year 1923, in 
the improvement of railway service and the handling of 
an unparalleled tonnage virtually without car shortage, is 
a practical demonstration of the soundness of its pro- 
visions. The conference feels justified in viewing the 
essential features of the act as declaratory of a perma- 
nent national transportation policy in the general public 
interest, although experience and friendly and construc- 
tive criticism may point the way to perfecting some of its 


* provisions. < : 


It is recognized that the depressed condition of certain 
branches of our greatest national industry—that of agri- 
culture and the production of live-stock—with the re- 
sultant decrease in the buying power of this large group 
of producers, is a matter of national concern and demands 
prompt investigation and practical measures of relief 
through the appropriate public agencies. Es 3 

In such consideration the readjustment of freight rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, as explained in 
division III of our reports, will play its part. 

With a full sense of the vital importance to the whole 
American people of an adequate and rationally co-ordi- 
nated national transportation system, the conference sub- 
mits the following expressions of its findings and con- 
clusions: 


DECLARATION No. 1—GoOvERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


1. The public interest requires that American rail- 
roads be privately owned and operated under a compre- 
hensive system of government regulation. 

2. Such regulation should be accomplished through 
properly constituted administrative agencies, both state 
and federal, rather than through inelastic legislation deal- 
ing with rates, or other specific problems of railroad 
operation and management. The growing co-operation 
between state and federal commissions gives promise of 
the co-ordination of the activities of each in their re- 
spective jurisdictions in such a manner as to protect the 
public interest, preserve the advantages of competition in 
service under fair conditions, give a fair return to capital 
and fair wages to employees, all without unnecessarily 
hampering individual initiative on the part of railroad 
management. 

3. To provide for the necessary improvement and 
expansion of the railroad system of the United States 
constitutes the chief problem to be met in considering 
governmental relations to railroad transportation. 

4. To further the establishment of the basis of credit 
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essential to railway development the rule of rate making 
in section 15a of the Transportation Act is sound in prin- 
ciple and formulated along practical lines. It is not a 
guarantee ora cost-plus arrangement. Whether the pres- 
ent authorized rate of return of 534 per cent is adequate 
to restore credit can be determined only by further experi- 
ence. The present practice of issuing a disproportionate 
amount of bonds to capital stock to finance extensions 
and betterments can be corrected only under a condition 
of adequate earnings and public confidence in the con- 
tinuation of a sound rate policy. The re-capture pro- 
vision sustained and approved by the supreme court of 
the United States within the last few days is an essential 
part of a constructive policy in the public interest and 
fair to the carriers, while denying them excessive profits. 

5. The valuation of railroads by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission should be speedily completed, it being 


essential to the successful regulation of railroad rates and 
the supervision of railroad consolidations. 

6. In the effectuation of an efficient national transpor- 
tation system, it is fundamental in the interest of econ- 
omy of operation and development that the principles of 


co-ordinated and connected terminals, especially in con- 


sion promotes stability. 


gested centers, and their joint use by carriers on terms 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, mak- 
ing all routes available to shippers on equal terms, should 
be applied as rapidly as practicable. 

7. The Interstate Commerce Commission should re- 
tain its control over railroad rates. Its power of suspen- 
Its power to correct discrim- 
inatory intrastate rates gives it the undivided responsi- 
bility which is desirable. The growing co-operation be- 
tween it and state commissions gives promise of ever 
increasing co-ordination of the functions of each in their 
respective jurisdictions in the public interest. 

8. The administrative duties now assigned to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should not at present be 
transferred to any other department or bureau, but every 
facility should be given to enable the commission to ren- 
der its service of maximum effectiveness through decen- 
tralized organization or otherwise. . 

9. The conference recognizes the paramount impor- 
tance of the problem of labor relations between carriers 
and their employees, not only as affecting the parties im- 
mediately concerned, but the general public. The confer- 
ence expresses the hope that conferences may be arranged 
between the carriers and their employees and the public, 
looking to the development of a constructive plan for 
perfecting the existing machinery for dealing with these 
problems. 

10. No change should be made in any important pro- 
vision of the Transportation Act until it has had a fair 
trial, which as yet it has not had. 


DEcLARATION No. 2—CONSOLIDATIONS 
1. Every facility should be afforded the Interstate 


Commerce Commission to report its complete plan of 


consolidation. 


2. <A systematic grouping of the railroads will develop 
more uniformly strong and stable systems, assure ade- 
quate and efficient service at reasonable rates, simplify 
rate regulation, permit economies in construction, main- 
tenance and operation, and improve car service, while at 
the same time preserving interline competition among 
systems of relatively equal strength. 

3. Mere size does not present management problems 
which cannot be effectively met through organization and 
administrative methods. 


4. Consolidation can and will occur without injustice 
to either strong or weak roads if they are brought to- 
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demonstrated earning capacities, property values and spe- 
cial conditions surrounding individual properties. 

5. The statutory principles of rate making, as con- 
tained in section 15a of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
will greatly facilitate consolidation, and the public inter- 
est will be further protected through the limitation on 
capitalization. 

6. Consolidations should be in harmony with natural 
evolution in the grouping of railroads, and full oppor- 
tunity should be given the carriers to consolidate by vol- 
untary action, subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, before measures are considered 
looking to compulsory consolidation. 

7. No changes, at the present time, are recommended 
in the consolidation provisions of the Transportation Act 
except such as are supplemental thereto and may be found 
necessary to facilitate consolidations and to enable the 
consolidated companies by voluntary action to incorporate 
under federal law. 

DeEcLARATION No. 3—ReE-ADJUSTMENT OF RELATIVE 

FREIGHT RATE SCHEDULES 

1. Railroad rates in the United States are not, as a 
whole, unreasonably high, either as compared with pre- 
war rates in relation to general price levels or as com- 
pared with foreign rates, and yield.a return considerably 
below that which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has determined as fair. They do not as a whole hinder 
the processes of production or distribution. The present 
problem is one of a better adjustment of relative rates— 
not a general reduction of all rates. Great economic 
changes incident to and resulting from the war, have 
added to previous disparities, which render a re-adjust- 
ment of relative freight rates of great importance. 

2. <A survey of class rates dscloses a great lack of uni- 
formity, either as to classes, products or regions. Some 
unreasonable disparities exist. Revisions of class rates 
in three important sections of the country are now in 
progress. In the re-adjustment of freight rates consider- 
ation must be given to basic principles of rate making 
and to the particular conditions affecting each type of 
business, notably less-than-carload and_ light-and-bulky 
traffic as contrasted with heavy loading articles. A re- 
adjustment of class rates, where such revision has not 
already been made (including less-than-carload rates) 
should result in a measurable increase in total revenue, 
limited chiefly by reason of the relatively small volume 
of business concerned. Such proceeds should be applied 
to the reduction of commodity rates where justifiable. 

3. A serious railway rate problem has arisen from the 
recent rapid growth of inter-coastal traffic through the 
Panama canal resulting from the prevailing low ocean 
tonnage rates, as a result of which the transcontinental 
railroads are seriously feeling the inroads of canal com- 
petition. These railroads should be allowed to re-adjust 
their rates to meet that competition, but without unjust 
discrimination against the ‘ntermediate sections of the 
country. Furthermore, the railway carriers are entitled 
to know what competition they have to meet in this coast- 
wise trade, which is restricted to American bottoms, and 
the vessel lines concerned should be required to file their 
specific rates with the Interstate Commerce Commision. 

4. The technical, as well as the delicate, nature of the 
questions involved in rate adjustments, is apparent. 
Through the interchange of views, between carriers and 
shippers, coupled with investigations by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, some progress toward the correc- 
tion of the ineanalities and disparities mentioned is be- 
ine made. While these are the only methods that will 
produce sound results without unsettling business con- 
ditions during the process, there is urgent need for exten- 


gether on a fair basis of value with due consideration of sive adjustment of this character. The public interest de- 
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mands that this task should be discharged by existing 
agencies in pursuance of established methods, but that it 
should be prosecuted with the greatest possible dispatch. 


DECLARATION No. 4—RELATION OF HIGHWAYS AND 
Motor TRANSPORT 


1. The motor vehicle has proved its unquestionable 
value in our economic system, having greatly extended the 
farmer’s field of operation, brought much additional land 
under cultivation and new sources of raw materials within 
economic reach of markets, quickened the industrial life 
and facilitated the processes of distribution. 

2. The congestion of transportation today centers 
around the terminal areas of our great cities, where the 
railroads find the greatest difficulty in keeping pace with 
the public need, although their main tracks have sufficient 
capacity for the movement of more freight than is offered 
to them. 


3. In spite of the foregoing fact, the railroads are 
constantly faced with a demand for more and better ter- 
minal facilities in the face of prohibitive real estate values 
and other stupendous obstacles to expansion. 


4. The best interests of the public and of all trans- 
‘ portation agencies lie in co-operation, and the greatest 
opportunity for this co-operation is in the terminal areas. 

5. Store-door delivery by motor truck is the greate:t 
contribution which can be made to the solution of the 
terminal problem. 


6. Organized motor transport can also relieve the rail- 
roads of various forms of uneconomical service, such as 
trap service, switching between local stations and short- 
haul shipments within the terminal area. This will reduce 
yard congestion and release many cars for more profit- 
able line haul. . 

7. To secure the fullest benefits from this organized 
motor transport, will require the utilization and_ fur- 
ther development of modern mechanical equipment. 

8. Outside of the terminal idea it is to the public inter- 
est, as well as to the interest of the respective carriers, 
that the economic limitations of each type of carrier be 
recognized, that the railroads be permitted to discontinue 
unprofitable service to which the motor is better suited, 
and that the motor abandon its efforts to handle general 
traffic over uneconomical distances. Unprofitable steam 
railroad service can in some cases be successfully replaced 
by the use of self-propelled railroad motor cars. 

9. Mail lines can often advantageously extend or sup- 
plement their service by motor bus and motor truck lines, 
and in states where this is now prohibited such restric- 
tions should in the public interest be abolished. 

10. To insure to the public reliability of service in all 
forms of motor transportation, sound financial organiza- 
tion, public regulation and continuous service are neces- 
sary. 

11. The proper regulation of common carrier opera- 
tions of motor vehicles, including the rates, should be han- 
dled by the existing authorities which now control the 
operations of other public carriers. It is believed to be 
to the best interests of all concerned that proper regula- 
tions of traffic and of size, weight and speed of motor 
vehicles by states and municipalities should be made 
uniform. 

12. Trunk highways should be capable of carrying 
any vehicular traffic that is economically justified and 
should be constructed with particular attention to the 
proper design of well co-ordinated highway systems. 

13. Investigations now under way by the United 
States bureau of public roads, state highway departments 
and other agencies to determine more fully the economic 
role of the motor vehicle should be vigorously prosecuted. 
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ways of the country should be borne from special taxes 
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DeEcLARATION No. 5—DEVELOPMENT OF WATERWAYS _ 


1. With a view to affording the cheapest and most 
effective transportation possible and to safeguarding more 
fully against a shortage of transportation in regions _ 
where the rapid growth of industry and commerce threat- 
ens to surpass the expansion of facilities a sound national ; 
program of waterway development should be determined 
and actively prosecuted. To this end, without delaying — 
progress of work on existing projects or interfering with — 
international negotiations to render possible the St. Law- 
rence waterway and power development, a national sur- — 
vey should be made by the army engineers in consulta- — 
tion with the department of commerce and other publiga™ 
and private agencies as to the engineering, commercial — 
and economic phases. This survey should include a 
schedule of priorities to insure prompt completion of 
practical waterway units in such order as will best aug- — 
ment the national transportation system. 

2. To determine more fully the possibilities of inland 
waterway transport, the secretary of war should be given © 
the necessary authority and funds to operate the barge - 
lines on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers in accordance — 3 
with good commercial practice. 


3. Through rail-and-water and water-and-rail routes — 


bees 


‘and rates, with equitable divisions of the rates between 


the two types of carriers, should be established wherever 


economically warranted and in the public interest. 


4. The nation, states, municipalities and commercial x 
organizations should, by appropriate measures withing 
their respective fields, promote the establishment and 
maintenance of services on inland waterways, wherever ; 
such services are economically desirable and in the public 5 
interest. 


DECLARATION No. 6—TaxATION OF TRANSPORTA- & 
TION AGENCIES 


1. Each form of transportation should bear its fair 
share of the burden of public expenditure. . a 
2. Taxation of common-carrier transportation agen-— 

cies should be simplified as far as possible. 


3. Taxes on regulated common carriers operated for : 
hire should bear a definite relation to gross and net earn-— 
ings rather than to invested capital. 

4. This requirement can best be met in the case of — 
steam and electric rail common carriers by the imposition — 
of a tax in gross earnings, together with a graduated tax © 
on net earnings, in lieu of the present systems of tax- 
ation. Pending full regulation of the motor common ~ 
carrier, such increases should be made in taxes now ~ 
levied against it as will bring them to an amount equitably — 
proportionate to that which may be assessed against the 
other carriers. 


5. The entire cost of maintaining the improved hight ¥ 


levied against the road user. 
for no other purpose. 4 

6. Co-ordination of highway construction and main- — 
tenance under centralized administrative agencies is urged — 
to eliminate waste and secure efficiency. 


Such taxes should be used 


Our investments in transportation are enormous. If we in- 4 
cluded the streets and street improvements of our municipalities, — 
and indeed we should for they are as much the terminals of the — 
highway as our freight yards are the terminals of the railways, 
there could be no doubt but that the money invested in the three 
principal kinds of transportation in the United States would con- 
siderably exceed the value of all our farm lands. including im~ 
provements, equipment and livestock—J. R, Howard, president, 
National Transportation Institute. - , 


& 


Finance — 


New England Railroads 
Granted Increase in 
Railway Mail Pay 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion has handed down a _ decision 
granting an increase in’ rates on rail- 
way mail pay for New England rail- 
roads, which it is estimated will in- 
crease their- annual earnings by $1,192, 
990. The decision is in the matter of 
the application of the New England 
lines for increased rates on railway 
mail pay, No. 9200. It denies certain 
‘portions of the petition, but- it pre- 
scribes rates for the different units of 
service for the future, as follows: 


For each mile of service— Cents 
PemeaeOU-it Tp: OCar sc. . 6s ve 45.5 
By a 30-foot apartment car..... 25e5 
By a 15-foot apartment car.... 17: 
Byes /O-100t-storage car... Ji... 55 
By a 60-foot storage car....... 47 
By a 30-foot storage space...... 25.5 
By a 15-foot storage space...... 13.5 
By a 7-foot storage space....... 7a 
By a 3-foot storage space...... 4 


By a 15-foot closed-pouch space 17 
By a 7-foot closed-pouch space 8.5 
By a 3-foot closed-pouch space. 5 


_ The commission’s report reviews the 
various contentions of the carriers at 
some length. It admits inadequacy of 
pay in certain particulars, and discus- 

ses the various methods of basing the 
compensation. The commission’s po- 
sition is summarized as follows: 


“It is clear upon this record that the 
application of the method used in the 
Original case to the space data ob- 
tained upon the New England lines 
indicates a deficit in income from mail 
operation. Employment of the method 
used by the department in its plan 2, 
in which the complementary space 
charged to the mails is approximately 
one-half of the complementary space 
charged under the carriers’ method, 
also results in a deficit in income. from 
mail operations. 


“It is our opinion, however, that 
the amount of complementary space 
charged to the mails in the cost ascer- 

_tainment indicates that the complemen- 
tary space run upon the New England 
lines during the test period was ex- 
cessive. It is reasonable to expect that 
a considerable part of the complemen- 
tary space operated by the carriers in 
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connection with the mail service can 
be eliminated. 

“The space system has been in ef- 
fect long enough to furnish the car- 
riers a basis for ascertaining the space 
requirements of the department, and 
for making changes in equipment where 
reasonably necessary, in order to cut 
down the operation of useless space. 
If this is not done then in a cost ascer- 
tainment in which the mails are charg- 
ed with a portion of the complemen- 
tary space the mail ratios will be too 
great and this in turn will be reflected 
in the apportionment of expenses and 
of property investment. 


“We are of the opinion that the 
claims of the New England carriers for 
increased pay are too high and that a 
smaller percentage of increase will 
furnish fair and reasonable rates of 
compensation suffcicient to pay the 
costs of rendering the service and a 
return upon property used in such 
service. Upon the basis of the annual 
miles _of service authorized July 1, 
1921, for each unit the increased rates 
herein found reasonable would have 
increased the aggregate mail pay of 
the eight New England lines for that 
authorization $1,192,990, an increase of 
about 35 per cent.” 


Locomotive Inspecters and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


An unusual situation has come up at 
certain points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad this week, principally at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The understanding is 
that inspectors of the bureau of loco- 
motive inspection, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, have pre-emptorily 
taken locomotives out of service, re- 
sulting in some instances in-serious de- 
lays to passenger trains. This report 
is without confirmation, as the rail- 
road has withheld any official state- 
ment of the facts, likewise those con- 
nected with the bureau of locomotive 
inspection have made no official state- 
ment. It is apparent, however, that 
taking advantage of technicalities, it 
would be possible for inspectors to 
cause serious inconvenience even in 
miany cases where the motive power 
is well maintained. Likewise it is ob- 
vious that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
cannot fairly be under suspicion of 
operating locomotives knowingly in an 
unsafe condition. 


Three Ring Circus is Now 
in Full Swing at 
Washington 


With the legislative activities in con- 
gress gravitating about the three-fold 
problems of soldiers’. bonus, taxation 
and the railroads, the activities of our 
solons are more than vaguely remi- 
niscent of a three-ring circus. The 
bearded lady, the trained seals and the 
educated fleas are performing to capac- 
ity audiences and, in tanbark parlance, 
they are turning them away. Thecon- 
tortionists, in the middle ring, are 
stretching as never contortionists 
Stretched before, in their efforts to 
please the several factions of their con- 
stituency and the scofflaw ringmaster 
shakes his bushy mane in high glee as 
he cracks the whip. The trapeze jump- 
ers turn over and over in the air as they 
leap from policy to policy as the need 
presents itself. 


The first move of the radical group 
towards starting the railroad hippo- 
drome was made on January 10 when 
Senator La Follette introduced a bill in- 
tended to define a mandatory basis on 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should fix freight rates. The 
bill proposes several amendments to 
the existing railroad law. ‘The amend- 
ments to the Esch-Cummins law and 
the railroad valuation act which I have 
today introduced,” Senator La Follette 
said in explaining the bill, “for the first 
time in the history of federal legisla- 
tion provides for a scientific method — 
of fixing railroad rates. 


“IT propose that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall fix rates on 
the basis of cost of service. By cost of 
service I mean operating expense, plus 
actual capital cost. Capital cost is in- 
terest on bonds, plus fair dividends for 
stock that represents money invested. 
I reject the theory that public utilities 
have any right to earn profits on in- 
flated and fictitious values. 


“The basis for finding the capital cost 
of transportation service will be pro- 
vided in the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made in ac- 
cordance with the valuation act. Ths 
principal purpose of this act was to 
obtain findings of original cost of rail- 
road properties so as to determine the 
amount of money actually and pru- 
dently invested. Unfortunately this 
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purpose has not been completely ful- 
filled owing to the opposition of the 
railroads. But a majority of the In- 
terstate “Commerce Commission has 
admitted, in their recent decision upon 
the petition of the national conference 
on railroad valuation, that the original 
cost to date can and should be re- 
ported. My amendment to the valua- 
tion act directs the commission to do 
this, and further provides that where 
reliable records have not been pre- 
served by the railroads, original cost 
shall be estimated from the ample 
data which are available. 


“These amendments, if enacted, will 
fix as the rate base the amount of 
money prudently invested in the prop- 
erties by the owners, and will outlaw 
for rate-making purposes the inflated 
and fraudulent claims of alleged ‘val- 
ues’ now put forward by the railroads. 
This means a difference of several 
hundred million dollars a year in the 
amount of the freight charges that 
must be paid by the American people 
and four or five times that much in 
their costsot living. =~ Ln saccordance 
‘ with a recommendation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its an- 
nual report of Dec. 1, 1923, I have pro- 
vided that after a rate base is estab- 
lished it shall be kept up to date by 
adding the amount of additional net in- 
vestment made in the property. 


“The amendments which-I offer are 
based upon the principle that the pri- 
vate owners of the railroads are en- 
titled to be reimbursed for the actual 
cost of the services they perform and 
to be paid a fair return upon the money 
which they have prudently invested in 
property now devoted to public serv- 
ice.” 


Senator Norris, of Nebraska, intro- 
duced a bill, January 14, providing for 
what would ultimately evolve into gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads through 
the medium of a government-control- 
led corporation. This corporation 
would be known as the Federal Trans- 
portation Co., and its business would 
be transacted by a board of five direc- 
tors, to be appointed by the President 
with the approval of the senate. Each 
member is to get $12,000 a year and 
can be removed by a concurrent reso- 
lution of the senate and house. 


Upon this corporation would be con- 
ferred authority to build railroads any- 
where in the United States and to pur- 
chase any railroad by condemnation 
proceedings. It would likewise be em- 
powered to purchase railroads at pri- 
vate sale provided in such case that 
the amount paid shall not exceed a 
valuation placed upon the railroad by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Senator Norris said in explaining the 
functions of his proposed corporation: 


“The corporation is directed to build 
er acquire sufficient railroad mileage 
to regulate transportation charges all 
over the country, and it is directed as 
nearly as may be in carrying out this 
rvrpose to obtain any railroad line or 
lines that will connect the Atlantic 
with the Pacific and the Great Lakes 


. the corporation its credit. 
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with the Gulf together with all neces- 
sary feeders to make the system com- 
plete.” 

The necessary funds are to be raised 
by bond issues and about all thé gov- 
ernment is required to do is to lend 
“There will 
be no profit,’ says Senator Norris, 
which is not hard to believe. “There 
will be no dividends; there will be no 
stock, and hence nobody to get any 
profit out of the operation. It will be 
transportation at absolute cost. While 
the government will issue bonds it is 
not the intention that the government 
ever will have anything to pay either 
in the way of interest or principal. If 
enacted it will co-ordinate transporta- 
tion on all our rivers with transporta- 
tion on the railways. Instead of fight- 
ing each other they will co-operate to 
reduce freight rates. It likewise will 
reduce freight upon all foreign ship- 
ments as well as upon imports coming 
into the United States.” 


Senator LaFollette, on Tuesday of 
this week, staged an encore to his act, 
by introducing a _ resolution which 
proposed that the existence of an 
“agricultural emergency” be declared 
and that pre-war freight rates on all 
agricultural products be restored. Sen- 
ator LaFollette declared that 2,000,000 
people emigrated from farms to the 
city in 1922 alone, because of the 
“bankrupt condition of agriculture.” 
He added that farm values have de- 
creased $13,000,000,000 since January 
1, 1920. 


The resolution reads in part’as foi- 
lows: 


“The present condition of American 
agriculture constitutes an emergency 
of so grave a character that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be, and 
it is hereby directed to proceed forth- 
with to reduce substantially to the pre- 
war levels, the freight rates on agricul- 
tural products, including live stocks, 
and upon the materials and impiements 
required upon American farms for the 
production of agricultural products.” 


Following his election to the chair- 
1ianship of the committee on interstate 
commerce, Senatof Smith, of South 
Carolina, last week, issued a statement 
as follows: “As the result of unusual 
conditions,” Senator Smith’s statement 
said, ‘I, a Democrat, have been elected 
chairman of the committee on inte-- 
state Commerce at a time when my 
party is in a minority in the senate. 
lt is not possible at this time to antici- 
pate what action the committee will 
take touching the important measures 
which it is expected will be brouzht 
before it. There is a widespread ae- 
mand for a substantial reduction in 
freight rates. All interested should co- 
operate to provide relief from the bur- 
den of excessive freight rates. This 
applies with especial emphasis to the 
intolerable burden imposed under pres- 
ent rates on agriculture. I think all 
fair minded persons realize that I am 
not in a position to define a hard and 
fast program for the committee on 
interstate commerce.’ ” 
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Ex-Governor Morrow Takes 
Board Seat. 


Former governor Edwin P. Morrow, 
of Kentucky, was sworn in as a mem- 
ber of the United States Railroad La- 


= 


? 


Labor — 


bor Board, on January 16. Mr. Morrow ~ 


becomes a member of the public group, — 


taking the place of R. M. Barton, of 
Tennessee, who was one of the original 
members of the board at the time of its 


creation during the Wilson administra- — 


tion. It is said that the late President 
Harding agreed to give Mr. Morrow 
the appointment, and President Cool- 
idge carried out Mr. Harding’s wishes 
in this respect. 


French Freight Cars Badly in Need of 
Repairing. 


French correspondents report-an ab- 
normal car shortage on the French 
railways, which is attributed to lack of 
activity in the production dnd repairs 
of rolling stock. France had 330,000 
freight cars before the war. During 
the war the Germans captured about 
55,000 of these, but, after the armistice 
was signed, they left behind some 
70,000 cars. In addition to this, 126,000 
cars were secured from the English 
and American expeditionary forces 
and the French government built 
30,000 cars, so that, at the close of the 
war, the French railways possessed 
half a million freight cars. These have 
been scattered to the four winds. Some 
are now rotting on out of the way 
sidings and a great number are stand- 
ing idle in the shops awaiting repairs. 
These shops are not .working on any- 
thing like an efficient basis. They are 
undermanned and such men as they 
do employ are inexperienced or care- 
less. The application of the eight 
hour law also had its effect on pro- 
duction. The shippers in France are 
complaining bitterly, but they have not 
as yet been able to secure action in 
official circles. 


Gas Products Association Aids Weld-- 


ing Schools. 


The work of the educational com- 
mittee of the Gas Products Associa- 
tion, whose headquarters is at 140 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, takes 
the form of a general movement to 
render personal service to principals 
of welding schools and welding in- 
structors, through the medium of rep- 
resentatives and service men in the 
territories served by the various 
schools. The committee has adoptped 
a schedule of instruction which covers 
the knowledge and skill to be acquired 
by the student welder to make him a 
satisfactory apprentice at this trade. 
The association recommends a definite 
amount of instruction to be given in 
the school, and offers assistance in ar- 
ranging courses to cover the amount 
of ground indicated. In cases where 
the stipulated amount of instruction is 
given, the.name of the school will be 
placed on an accredited list. Every 
effort will be made to decrease the 
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cost of instruction in accredited schools 
by supplying apparatus and gas at the 


lowest possible figure; to provide de- 


sirable positions for graduates from 
these schools through the recommen- 
dation of representatives who are in 
touch with the needs of employers, 
and to secure students for these 
schools by solicitation, and by adver- 
tising. The co-operation given to 
welding schools is not limited to those 
on the accredited list of the associa- 
tion, although in the case of such 
schools, extra effort is made to help 
maintain the standard of instruction at 
the highest possible level. The com- 
mittee is prepared to render personal 
service in all cases where. it is re- 
quested. By means of special bulle- 
tins, the committee will furnish all 
schools. which desire such service, with 
information and suggestions on the 
conduct of a training course, and act 
as a clearing house for ideas which will 
be helpful in this work. 


Locomotive Engineers Average Well 
in Life Expectancy. 


That the locomotive engineer is as 
long lived as the average American in 
spite of his hazardous occupation is 
shown by a “life table’ recently. pre- 
pared by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company from figures compiled 
by the Locomotive Engineers Mutual 
Life and Accident Insurance Associa- 
tion. According to the table, the av- 
erage engineer of 28 may count on 
living until he reaches the age of 69. 
Despite the hazards of the engineer’s 
calling, insurance figures show a sub- 
stantial decline in mortality among 
men in that occupation during the past 
ten years. Between the ages of 31 
and 55, the declines ranged from 32 to 
44 per cent. Beyond the age of 55, the 
figures varied but this reflected the 
small number exposed to risk. A de- 
cline in the accident death rate from 
318° per 100,000 in 1912, to 167 per 
100,000 in 1922, shows how great the 
improvement H’&as been in the safety 


provisions for the operating personnel 


of American railroads and accounts 
for a large part of the saving in mor- 
tality at the age range from 31 to 55 
years, according to the insurance re- 
port. Offsetting the drop in the acci- 
dent death rate, there was noted an 
increase in the mortality rate for or- 
ganic heart disease, cerebral hemorr- 
hage and apoplexy. Bright’s disease 
showed a decrease of 36 per cent for 
locomotive engineers during a given 
period as compared with a decrease of 
23 per cent for males in the general 
population. 


British Railway Securities Take Down- 
ward Trend. 


London financial circles are some-, 


what alarmed at the recent decline in 
railway securities, but, according to 
the London correspondent of the New 
York Times, this is not the result of 
the recent amalgamation of railroads. 
He comments on the situation as fol- 
lows: “The weakness is attributed on 
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the stock exchange to fear of nation- 
alization, because it is looked upon as 
the policy which the Labor party is 
definitely committed to once it gets 
firmly into office. As regards the op- 
erations of the roads under the new 
system, no definite conclusions can yet 
be reached. Figures thus far supplied 
are so meagre as to be almost useless. 
Gross receipts alone are published and 
these show considerable reduction, ow- 
ing to lower freight rates and passen- 
ger fares. On the other hand, very 
considerable savings must have been 
effected owing to economical operation 
resulting from the elimination’ of 
wasteful competition. It is probably 
true that the first year’s operations un- 
der the group system have yielded 
moderately good results. The large 
sums now being spent in renewals and 
betterments cannot bear fruit immedi- 
ately and they mean the dissipation of 
reserves which have been earning in- 
terest. The current quotations of rail- 
way securities probably underestimate 
rather than overestimate the possibili- 
ties of the road, but they are believed 
on the market to appraise very accu- 
rately the immediate dividend pros- 
pects in view of the fact that reserves 
may again have to be drawn upon to 
miaintain dividends.” 


Conventions and Meetings 


The American Railway Association’s 
division VI, purchases and stores, will 
hold its annual convention for 1924, at 
Atlantic City, N. J.. Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, June 16 to 18, inclus- 
ive. 

* *« * 

A joint meeting of the engineering 
section of the National Safety Council 
and the American Society of Safety 
Engineers will be held, January 22, at 
the Engineering building, 29 West 
39th street, New York city. The sub- 
jects of handling material and gas and 
electric welding will be featured onthe 
program. Following is the program: 

Material handling: Morning session, 
10ea- ems Chairman, Ralph> E> Prouty, 
supervising safety engineer, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., New York. 1—Causes 
of Accidents in Handling Material, 
David S. Beyer, vice-president, Liberty 
Mutual Insurnace Co., Boston. 2— 
Eliminating Material-Handling Acci- 
dents by the Use of Conveyors, George 
C. Agry, assistant industrial sales man- 
ager, the Lamson Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 3—Eliminating Material-Hand- 
ling by the use of Trucks Including 
Lift? Druckss) A... L.. Lewis, «president, 
Lewis Shepherd Co., Boston. 4~ 
Round table discussion, Our Greatest 
Problem in Handling Material. 

Gas and Electric Welding, afternoon 
session, 2 p.m. Chairman, G. A. Orth, 
claims attorney, American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York city. 1— 
Safety in Electric Welding and Cut- 
ting, D. H. Deyoe, general Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 2—Safety in Gas 
Welding and Cutting, H. S. Smith, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation. 
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3—Glare, What it Is—What it Does 
(Dealing with radiant energy)—Chas. 
Sheard, research laboratories, Ameri- 
can Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
4—The Hazard of Fuel Oil for Domes- 
tic Heating Purposes—Peter Spence, 
chief fire prevention bureau, New York 
city. 

Dinner, 7 p. m., 200 Fifth avenue, 
Toastmaster, George T. Fonda. Speak- 
ers, Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, chief sur- 
geon, Bethlehem Steel Corp.; Dr. E. 
George Payne, teachers’ college, Co- 
lumbian University; David Van 
Schaeck, director bureau of inspection 
and accident prevention, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company. 

ee eae te he 

The Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville, Ky., will give its Eleventh An- 
nual Dinner on Tuesday, January 29, 
1924, at the Brown Hotel. A splendid 
dinner, good music and entertainment 
is promised by the committee for the 


occasion. 
ine Sieg 3 


The American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers will hold its midwinter con- 
vention in Philadelphia, Pa., February 
4 to 8, inclusive. The engineering and 
economic aspects of transportation will 
be discussed by railroad officials and 
other high authorities. At an after- 
noon session at the Bellevue-Stratford 
hotel the operating phase will be cov- 
ered by speakers who will talk on such 
subjects as train tonnages, locomotive 
performance, train movements, termi- 
nal movements, train speeds and ac- 
celeration rates. The future require- 
ments of transportation will be 
enumerated. At an evening session in 
the Metropolitan opera house general 
transportation topics will be discussed 
by national authorities. Among the 
speakers will be President Maher of 
the Norfolk & Western, President 
Budd of the Great Northern Ry., Presi- 
dent Markham of the Illinois Central 
and Vice President Buckland of the 
New York New Haven & Hartford. 
Prospects are bright for having Secre- 
tary Hoover, Judge Gary and President 
Smith of the New York Central as 
speakers. Arrangements are under way 
to broadcast this meeting from New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Provi- 
dence, Schenectady, Pittsburgh and 
Hastings, Nebr. Railroad officials are 
working with the institute to make 
this a meeting of national importance. 

* * * 


The fifth sectional meeting of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
will be held under the auspices of the 
Rochester chapter at Hotel Seneca, 
Rochester, N. Y., on January 31 and 
February 1. The sectional meetin.s 
of this young organization have been 
growing in importance and in the aual- 
ity of their programs, and there is 
every indication that the Rochester 
meeting will be one of the best so far 
held. Interest in the program and 
schedule of plant visitation is very high 
and one of the important features will 
be a joint banquet by the visiting mem- 
bers and guests, the Rochester chapter 
of the society and the Chamber of 
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’ Commerce, given in honor of Doctor 
George K. Burgess, president of the 
society. Doctor Rush Rhees, president 
of the University of Rochester, will 
act as toastmaster, and J. J. Desmond, 
chairman of the Rochester chapter of 
the ‘society, will be master of cere- 
monies. Following the usual schedule 
of a two-day event, six technical papers 
will be presented on Thursday, January 
31, as follows: 


A. H. d’Arcambal, chief metallurgist, 
Pratt & Whitney, Hartford; Conn.: 
Some carbon and high speed steels used 
in the manufacture of small tools, illus- 
trated with lantern slides and speci- 
mens. 

Prof. H. M. Boylston, head of de- 
partment of metallurgy, Case Schoo!) of 
Applied Science, Cleveland: Control 
of production by scientific methods. 

J. V. Emmons, chief metallurgist, 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co.: Treatment 
of tool steel. 

Dr. Ancel St. John, of the research 
laboratory, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Co., ‘Long Island City: The» X-ray 
and steel. 

O. W. Ellis, assistant professor of 
metallurgy, University of Toronto. 
Toronto, Canada: Structure of metals. 

The subject of Doctor Burgess’ ad- 
dress at the banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning will be: The relation of govern- 
ment to industry. ; 

On Friday, February 1, the members 
and guests in attendance will visit the 
following industrial plants in the order 
named: Gleason Works; the Taylor 
Instrument Co.; the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co.; the research laboratory of 
the Eastman Kodak Co. A compli- 
mentary luncheon will be served to 
visiting members and guests in the 
private dining room at the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. 

The members of the New York Rail- 
road Club and their guests were enter- 
tained by an unusually attractive pro- 
gram at their last meeting, which was 
held Friday evening, January 18, 1924, 
at 29 West 39th Street, New York. Mr. 
F. C. Horner, of the General Motors 
Company, addressed the gathering on 
“English Railway Cartage Practice; or 
How Store Door Delivery Prevents 
Terminal Congestion,” and illustrated 
his talk with pictures, while Mr. R. S. 
Hurd, special agent of the Pennsyl- 
yania R. R., spoke on “Co-ordination 
of Motor and Rail Handling of Jc, 
Freight.” Previous to the meeting a 
dutch treat dinner was given at the 
Hotel Len Roy. 

* ok ok 


The fifth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America 
will be held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, beginning January 21, 1924, and 
closing on January 24. On January 17 
the Associated General Contractors 
will meet in joint session with the 
American Road Builder’s Association. 

* ok * 


The program for the regular monthly 
meeting of the Pacific Railway Club, 
at Oakland, Calif., January 17, included 


cy 
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an address on train rules, by William 
Nichols, chairman board of examiners, 
Southern Pacific Co. The subject was 
to be discussed, by J. A. Christie, super- 
intendent of terminals, Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry., and J. P. Quig- 
ley, superintendent of transportation 
and telegraph, Western Pacific Ry. 


Railway Literature 


“The Employees’ Magazine—Its Du- 
ties and Opportunities” is the title of 
a 12-page pamphlet published by the 
National Safety Council, 168 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. In the 
preparation of this pamphlet, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has had the assis- 


tance of many editors of successful . 


plant magazines. The pamphlet out- 
lines the aims and purposes of the em- 
ployees’ magazine and describes many 
methods by which the magazine can be 
made invaluable to an industrial or- 
ganization in establishing harmonious 
industrial relations, encouraging thrift 
and promoting safety and health. It 
also discusses methods by which the 
editor can maintain the interest and 
good will of his employee readers and 
thus pave the way for making his 
magazine an effective medium for any 
educational program. 


* * * 


Firing DEPARTMENT OPERATION AND 
Contro.—By Ethel FE.  Scholfield. 
Cloth binding, 319 pages, size 6 by 8% 
ins. Published by the Ronald Press 
Co., 20 Vesey street, New York city; 
price $3.00. 

The book describes filing depart- 
ment operation, as developed by lead- 
ing concerns to speed up the work of 
the organization and reduce the costs 
of doing business. It will have an ap- 
plication to many departments of the 
railroads. The book bears the sub-ti- 
tle, “From the standpoint of the man- 
agement,” which indicates the point of 
view followed throughout. So much 
money is spent on the filing depart- 
ment today, not only for equipment, 
but for that more constant drain, the 
salaries of workers that the executive 
is obliged to have a hand in shaping 
policies himself and keep an eye on 
operating technique. Where the exe- 
cutives have taken an active interest 
it has resulted in the more efficient op- 
eration of the file department. A sort 
of composite memory for the organiza- 
tion has been developed, and devices 
have been worked out for the associa- 
tion of ideas which bring pertinent 
facts to light when most needed, 
thereby saving money and effort for 
the business. 

* * 


A new bulletin, on direct current, 
portable electric instruments, has just 
been issued by the Roller-Smith Co., 
233 Broadway, New York. This bul- 
letin gives detailed information onam- 
meters, milli-ammeters, voltmeters, 
Milli-voltmeters, volt-ammeters, galva- 
nometers, shunts and multipliers. 
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Issued by the United States Patent 
Office, January 8, 1924. 


Safety Brake, 1,480,540—Emory M. 
Ivie, Atlanta, Ga. 


Apparatus for Automatically Placing 
Brake Blocks on Railway Lines, 
1,480,503—Leon Chassy, _Firminy, 
Loire, France. 


Lightened Construction for Rail Joints, 
1,480,487—Victor C. Armstrong, New 
York, Ny Y., and: Emory” LL Gron, 
Washington, D. C., assignors to The 
Rail Joint Company, New York, N. 
Ve 

Unloading Machine for Railroad Cars 
and the Like, 1,480,470—Robert C. 
Rosenberg, Jr., San Francisco, Calif. 


Locomotive, 1,480,392 — Herbert T. 
Herr, Merion, Pa., assignor to West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. : 


Railway-Track Structure, 1,480,370— 
Carroll Burton, Johnstown, Pa. 


Sod-Line Cutter for Railroads, 1,480,- 
237—Albert J. Brancheau and Philip 
Bodrie, Flint, Mich. 

Railroad-Crossing Gate, 1,480,180—Jo- 
han Mortka, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Fire-Box Construction, 1,480,134—Al- 
fred H. Willett, West New York, N. 
J., assignor to American Arch Com- 
pany. =F 

Car. Truck, 1,480,135 — William E. 
Woodard, Forest Hills, N. Y. - 


Battery Box for Storage-Battery Loco- 
motives, 1,480,089—Raymond Man- 
cha, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Transitional. Coupling Mechanism, 1,- 
480,026—Hubert L. Spence and John 
Willison, Cleveland, Ohio, assignors 
to The National Malleable Castings 
Company, Cleveland, Ul::o. 

Grain Door for Railway Cars, 1,480,008 
—Edward Posson, Chicago, IIL, as- 
signor of one-half to Frederick C. 
Maegly, Chicago, IIl. ; 

Brake Mechanism, 1,479,820—Benjamin 
F. Kurtz, Avalon, Pa., assignor to 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Flectric Automatic Train-Stop System, 
1,479,792—-Frank E. Delvin, Leslie, 
Mich., and Ray B. Delvin, Evanston, 
Till. 


Railway Supply Trade_ 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. is now making arrangements for 
a three-story addition to its factory 
branch at*St. Louis, Mo. The cost of 


the new project is estimated at 
$160,000. 


* * * 


The Union Tank Car Co., 21 East 
Fortieth street, New York, has plans 
in preparation for a one-story steel car 
repair shop and plate works at Point 
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Breeze, Philadelphia, estimated to cost 
$300,000, with pomeaient, 


-- * * 


Alexander uae has been ap- 
pointed supervisor uf heavy traction 
development for the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Mr. McIver has 
been with Westinghouse since 1900. 
_ Previous to that time, he was con- 
nected with the Sprague Electric Co., 
Chicago, & Milwaukee Electric Ry. 
and the New York City Rys. 
: * * x 


As noted in last week’s issue, tle 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is building a new factory 
Branch in St. Louis, Mo. The accom- 
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wick’s headquarters will be at 45 


Mondanock Block, Chicago. 
ee le ok 
The Magnar battery charger, a device 
marketed by the General Electric Co. 
for the “trickle” or “floating”’ charging 
of railway signal batteries, is being 
applied to new fields, such as time 
clocks, bell systems, burglar alarms 
and tripping batteries in power plants 
and sub-stations. It has been found 
that on such installations, the batteries 
may be discharged continuously at a 
very low rate or intermittently at a 
higher rate, the average discharge rate 
being low in either case. 


By the “trickle” or “floating” charge 


Factory Branch of the Electric Storage Battery Co., at St. Louis, Mo. 


panying illustration shows a perspec- 
tive view of the new plant, from the 
architect’s drawing. The locatioa is at 
Vandeventer and Chouteau avenues, 
and it will afford 32,000 square fect of 
- floor. space. 
: * x x 
A. M. Thomson has been appointed 
Philadelphia district representative of 
the Hauck Manufacturing Co., suc- 
ceeding R. B. Ecker, resigned. Mr. 
Thomson formerly represented the 
Hauck Co. in ‘Canada, northeastern 
Pennsylvania and New England. 
ee See 
_ Harold F. Marshall has been ap- 
‘pointed advertising manager for War- 
ren Webster & Co. Camden, N_ J., 
makers of steam specialties Mr. Mar- 
shall was, until recently, advertising 
Manager of the Dwight P. Robinson 
mo, Inc. 
; a 
 Hérman W. Schroeder has been ap- 
pointed district auditor of the south- 
western dist-ict of the Generai !iec- 
tric Co., follov-inz the recenz creation 
of that district. He will have charge 
of acocunting, credits and coliections 
; the southwes-. 
> et ae 
The Central Ra:lway Signal Com- 
‘pany has been incorporated for $200,- 
000, by M. L. Cox of Somerviile, Mass. 
to manufacture railway appliances. 
“a * * * : 


ba | 
~ 


 R. E. Ludwick, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
_ ‘neering Co., Wicklifee, Ohio, has 
_ joined the sales staff of Whiting Cor- 
poration, Harvey, Illinois 


Mr: Lud= 


method, the charging equipment oper- 
ates continuously. The average rate at 
which the battery discharges being 
first determined, the equipment is reg- 
ulated to supply the battery just 
enough current to compensate for the 
discharge plus a small additional 
amount to allow for internal leakage. 
Among the advantages claimed for this 
method of charging are the continuous 
maintenance of a fully charged battery, 
a constant voltage, longer life and the 
necessity of a minimum amount of re- 
quired attention for care. 
ae 9. nk 

Vladimir M. Rogovine, sales agent 
of the American Steel Foundries, died 
at his home in New York city on 
January 11. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe— 
The Santa Fe board of directors has 
approved a budget for capital expen- 
ditures of $81,500,000. President 
Storey states that $50,000,000 will be 
used this year and the remainder car- 
ried over. This budget provides for 
equipment, additional second track, 
bridges, grade crossing elimination and 
the installation of signal devices. The 
largest single item is $22,100,000 for 
equipment to be delivered during 1924, 
which provides for 5,200 freight cars, 
78 coaches and 57 locomotives. The 
budget also includes $10,000,000 for new 
bridges, $2,000,000 for grade crossing 
elimination, $6,500,000 for second track 
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and $1,000,000 for automatic train con- 
trol devices. 


Atlantic Coast Line—The Atlantic 
Coast Line has awarded contracts to 
Gus» Ginn, Inc) “Gastonia, Niai@. and 
the Cornell Young Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., for double tracking on the main 
line between Parkton, N. C. and Pee 
Dee, S. C. Work to be done includes 
250,000 cubic yards of excavation and 
the laying of approximately 20 miles 
of track. 


Buffalo Creek—The Buffalo Creek 
R. R. has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to is+ 
sue $1,000,000 first and refunding bonds 
to be held by the railroad until further 
oider of the commission. 


Canadian Pacific—The Canadian Pa- 
cific spent more than $12,000,000 for 
equipment in 1923. This includes 16 
Facific type and 20 Mikado type loco- 
motives. There were 54 new passen- 
ger cars on the list, including 15 steel 
baggage and express cars, 15 first class 
coaches, 6 cafe-parlor cars and 6 buf- 
fet-parlor cars. In freight service, 
the chief item was 1,000 box cars, with 
steel underframe, single sheathed. The 
majority of these were built in the 
Angus Shops of the Canadian Pacific 
at Montreal. Other freight equipment 
included 250 refrigerator cars, 300 forty 
ton capacity flat cars, 300 seventy-five 
ton coal cars, 50 ten thousand gallon 
tank cars and 300 automobile cars. 
Miscellaneous equipment included 36 
cabooses, 14 snow plows, 2 Jordan bal- 
last spreaders, 1 pile driver and 1 gaso- 
line rail car. 


Central of Georgia——Charles_ T. 
Airey, who has been vice-president and 
traffic manager of the Central of 
Georgia Ry. at Savannah, Ga., since 
October 1, 1919, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
that road. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.— 
This company announces an extensive 
development of the Tacoma Eastern 
branch, which runs from Tacoma to 
Ashford, Wash. The branch is being 
standardized, heavier rails laid, curves 
eliminated and the roadbed improved. 
During the past few years, the terri- 
tory served by this branch has grown 
rapidly in population and nearly 50 new 
sawmills and logging enterprises have 
been established. 


Chicago Union Station. — Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Lee Higginson & Co., Na- 
tional City Co., the First National 
Bank of New York, and the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Co. of Chicago have 
purchased, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
$7,000,000 Chicago Union Station Co. 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series 
“B,” due July 1, 1963. The issue is 
being placed privately at 9734 and in- 
terest: 


Chicago & Eastern [Iillinois.—This 
company has been granted authority 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to pledge and repledge not exceed- 
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ing $2,605,300 of prior lien mortgage 
51%4 per cent bonds, series B, as col- 
lateral for any notes that may be is- 
sued, and to sell at not less than 95 
per cent of par and accrued interest. 


El Paso & Southwestern.—Contem- 
plated improvements on this. road in- 
clude laying new rails from El Paso, 
“Tex, to Las Hermanas, N. M., and 
the purchase of new rolling stock and 
equipment. 


Erie.—The Public Service Commis- 
sion of the State of New York has is- 
sued a summary of passenger train 
movements for October 1923, which 
shows the performance of trains on 
the various railroads. The Erie tran 
6,335 trains in New York State of 
which 5,972, or 94.3 per cent, were on 
time; 363, or 5.7 per cent, late; 1.3 was 
the average minutes late per train run. 
This gives the Erie the best report of 
train performance for Class 1 railroads 
in the state of New York during the 
period mentioned. 


Louisville & Nashville. — Surveys 
have been made and construction wi!l 
begin immediately on a second track 


from Montgomery southward to Ca-_ 


toma, Ala., 5 miles. It is estimated 
that the improvement will cost $265,- 
000. This work, when completed, will 
give the Louisville & Nashville ten 
miles of double track in and out of 
Montgomery and will relieve conges- 
tion in the yards there. 


New York Central—Disposal of 
$26,800,000 New York Central common 
stock offered to stockholders at par 
will be completed by the end of this 
month, according to officials of the 
road. Small shareholders have sent 
in most of the applications. 


Pennsylvania—-For the purpose of 
further improving operating efficiency 
and in the interest of economy, changes 
are in process of being effected in the 
alignment of divisions of the Central, 
Northwestern and Southwestern Re- 
gions of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System. The contemplated changes 
were made effective January 16, 1924. 
They have been decided upon as a re- 
sult of nearly four years experience 
and progress under the regional plan 
of operation, which was adopted March 
1, 1920, when the railroads were re- 
leased from their war service and re- 
turned to their owners. In the South- 
western Region, the Zanesville Divi- 
sion, which runs between Trinway, 
West Zanesville and Morrow, Ohio, 
will be discontinued as a_ separate 
superintendent’s division. It will be 
incorporated with the present Cincin- 
nati Division, and placed under the 
supervision of an assistant superintend- 
ent, to perform the additional duties of 
trainmaster, road foreman of engines, 
etc. The South Bend Division, also em- 
braced in the Southwestern Region, 
will be discontinued as a separate divi- 
sion. The portion of this division be- 
tween Logansport and South Bend, 
Ind., both inclusive, will be attached 
to the Logansport Division of the 
Northwestern Region. The southern 
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portion of the South Bend Division, 
running south from Logansport to 
Frankfort, Terre Haute and Ben Da- 
vis, Ind., will be incorporated in the 
present Indianapolis Division. In the 
Northwestern Region, the southern end 
of the Grand Rapids Division embrac- 
ing that portion between Adams and 
Richmond, Ind., will be assigned to the 
Richmond Division of the Southwest- 
ern Region. The northern end, em- 
bracing the line between Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Grand Rapids, Mich., will be 
incorporated with the present Mack- 
inaw Division, and the Consolidated 
Division resulting therefrom will be 
known as the Grand Rapids Division 
and will be operated with headquarters 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. In the Cen- 
tral Region, that portion of the Mari- 
etta Division between Marietta, and 
Dover, Ohio, will be attached to the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh Division and 
operated as the Marietta Branch. The 
portion of the Marietta Division be- 
tween Dover, and Strasburg, Ohio, will 
also be attached to the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Division, and operated as 
the Strasburg Branch. The portion of 
Marietta Division between Coshocton 
and Loudonville, Ohio, will be attached 
to the Eastern Division and operated 
as the Walhonding Branch. These 
changes will result in eliminating four 
superintendents’ division, two in the 
Southwestern Region, one in the 
Northwestern Region, and one in the 
Central Region, with resulting in- 
creased simplicity of organization and 
supervision. The principal official 
changes brought about in connection 
with the readjustment of divisions will 
be found in the “Personal” column of 
this issue. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad also an- 
nounces the inauguration of a new fast 
night passenger service between Pitts- 
burgh and New York. The new train 
will be extra fare limiteds and will 
bear the name “The Pittsburgher”’ 
both ways. The eastbound train leaves 
Pittsburgh at 11:00 p. m., arriving at 
New York 8:42 the following morning: 
the westbound train leaves New York 
11:40 p. m., arriving Pittsburgh 9:15 
a. m. The new trains will make no 
stops between Pittsburgh and New 
York, except at East Liberty, Pa, a 
Pittsburgh suburb. The present “Iron 
City Express” will be changed to leave 
News York 10:30. ps" im: arriving: at 
Pittsburgh 8:48 a. m. 


Southern Pacific.—The Munson 
Steamship Line has announced that it 
has acquired the New Orleans-Havana 
line of the South Pacific Co., and that 
it has purchased the steamers Chal- 
mette and Excelsior from the South- 
ern Pacific Co. In announcing the 
sale, L. J. Spence, director of traffic 
of the Southern Pacific stated: “For a 
long time our New Orleans-Havana 
steamship line has been unprofitable, 
but we were not willing to deprive the 
public of a service which has been 
maintained for so many years and have 
therefore continued to operate the 
service at.a loss. The offer.of the 
Munson Steamship Line to continue 
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this service without interruption has 
afforded the opportunity to dispose of 
our good will and interest in the line 
and the two steamers operated therein 
without any inconvenience to the pub- 
Ties 

St. Louis-San Francisco.—The Fris- 
co has set aside the sum of $6,000,000 
for expenditures in 1924, the greater 
portion of which will be used for the 
purchase of new equipment. 


St. Mary’s.—The state of Georgia 
has granted a charter to a new railway, 
to be known as the St. Mary’s R. Ry 
which will take over the right of way 
and property of the Atlantic Waycross 
& Northern R: R. The right of way 
extends between Kingsland and St. 
Mary’s, Ga. 


West Virginia Midland.—The estate 
of John T. McGraw, former president, 
has decided to sell this railroad, a nar- 
row gauge coal and timber line, 30 
miles long, from Webster Springs to 
Holly Junction, W. Va. The road con- 
nects with the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Holly Junction. 


| | New Roads and Projects | 


Arkansas.—The Cairo Truman & 
Southern has asked permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
extend its line 11 miles from a point 
in Cross county, Ark., to a connection 
with the Missouri Pacific at Earle 
Ark., to reach timber lands. 


Arizona.—The Southern Pacific Co. 
has let a contract to the Utah Con- 
struction Co. for grading its new line 
from Avalon, Ariz., to the eastern end 
of the new Colorado river bridge. The 
work is expected to take six months 
to complete and will cost $600,000. 


New Mexico.—The Colorado Colum- 
bus & Mexico R. R. has asked. the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
authorize the construction of 129 miles 
of new line from Gallup to Farming- 
ton, N. M. This corporation was re= 
cently refused authorization to build 
an extensive. system of new railroad 
lines in the southwest. 


Canada.—_Lumbermen and financiers 
of North Bay, Ottawa and Montreal, 


Canada,. have applied to the Quebec — 


legislature for a charter to build and 
operate the Grand Lake R. R. 
charter is granted, work will be com- 
menced this year. 


Texas.—The Nacogdoches &- South- 
eastern R. R., which operates a line 28 
miles long from Nacogdoches, Tex., to 
Pershing, is reported to be building an 


extension from Oil City into San 


Augustine County, Tex. 


{r 
| Foreign Railways 
Persia.—The Persian government 
has decided to sell part of the crown 
jewels in order to provide funds for 
railway construction, of which~ the 
country is badly in need, 
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Australia— The  4,000-mile 
€ontinental railway across Australia 
will be completed in 1925. The clos- 
ing link, 95 miles long, is now under 
construction. The line runs. from 
Perth on the west coast, to Cairns on 
the east coast. 


trans- 


Equipment and Structures 


Locomotives. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has purchased 57 locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, as fol- 


lows: ten Pacific, six Mountain type, 
15 Santa Fes and 26 Mikados. 


The Texas-Mexican Ry. has ordered 


one ten-wheel locomotive from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Passenger Cars. 

Western reports indicate that the 


Southern Pacific Co. is inquiring for 
sixty-six passenger cars. 

‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has ordered six dining cars from 
the Pullman Co. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. is re- 
ported in the market for two passen- 
ger-baggage cars, six smoking cars, 


four mail-baggage cars and three bag- 


gage-express cars. 

_The International & Great Northern 
imyes bas placed’ an order with J. .G. 
Brill Co. for three gasoline passenger 
cars and one gasoline baggage-mail 
car. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is re- 


ported to have placed 55 coaches with 


the Pullman Co. 


The Gulf Texas & Western R. R. has 
placed an order for one gasoline car 


with J. G. Brill Co. 


The Pond Fork & Bald nop Rape 
hsa placed an order for one gasoline 
Panewith J. G, .Brill Co. 


Freight Cars. 


The Illinois Traction Co. is reported 


to have placed an order for 100 box 


. 


cars with the American Car & Foundry 


Gfoy 


Reports from the east indicate that 


the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. will 


place orders for 3,000 
within the next few days. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. is re- 
ported to have placed orders for 924 
flat-car’ bodies with southern car 


builders. 

The Pacific Coast R. R. has placed 
an order with the Pacific Car & Foun- 
dry Co. for 15 general service cars and 
five dump cars. 

The Northern Pacific R. R. is in- 
quiring for 200 75-ton ore cars. 

The Union Pacific R. R. is reported 
in the market for 500 tank cars. 

The Commonwealth Steel Co. is in- 
quiring for 50 85-ton steel ore cars. 

The American Car & Foundry Co. 
is reported to have received an order 
from the West Australia railways for 
1,200 freight cars. 


freight cars 
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The American Steel & Wire Co. is 
reported in the market for 20 gondolas. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Ry., 
previously reported as being in the 
market for 1,000 steel gondolas, has 
withdrawn the inquiry. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. has’ placed 
an order with the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. for 1,000 steel underframes. 


The Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Co. 
is inquiring for 28 tank cars. 


The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for 500 box 
ears for tie Rutland -R. R; 


Swift Car Lines are reported to be 
in the market for 300 refrigerator car 
underframes. 


According to Detroit reports, the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. is 
having 1,000 box cars built by the 
Standard ‘Tank Car ' Co. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed order for five steel underframes 


for caboose cars with the Illinois Car 
& Mfg. Co. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. is reported inquring for 
bids covering the conversion of 500 
box cars into stock cars. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. will 
build 20 cabooses in their own shops. 


The Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. is 
reported in the market for ten refrig- 
erator cars. 


The Louisville Henderson & St. 
Louis R. R. has ordered 20 ballast 
cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 

Inquiries are out covering 200 gon- 
dolas for export to China. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is in the 
market for 3,000 box car bodies. 


The Fruit Growers’ Express has 
placed an order with the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. for 1,000 steel underframes. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. is re- 
questing bids covering rebuilding of 
289 wood flat cars and repairing 299 
phosphate cars. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. is 
reported to be in the market for 87 tons 
of side frames and truck bolsters. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has coim- 
pleted construction of the new brick 
passenger stations at Bozeman and 
Miles City, Mont., at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $120,000. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
reported to be preparing plans for the 
erection of a waterfront warehouse at 
New Orleans. 


The Erie- R. R. is reported to be 
planning a new terminal in and about 
Hammond, Ind., to include new yards, 
nine miles of track between Hammond 
and Griffith, Ind., and the creation of 
a new town site for employees. Plans 
are said to contemplate new locomotive 
and car repair shops, including power 
house and turntable. Also a coal stor- 
age plant with mechanical loading 
equipment. 
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The Kansas City Southern Ry. is 
having plans prepared for a two-story 
addition to their present six-story of- 
fice building in Kansas City, Mo. 


The Southern Ry. is planning a one- 
story addition to its shops at Somer- 
set, Ky., to cost about $100,000, includ- 
ing equipment. Adam Ritter is engi- 
neer. 

The Houston & Texas Central Ry. 
will. erect a baggage room extension 
and passenger umbrella shed at Aus- 
tin. Texas! tovicost2$25;,0000. .J.e:H: 
Walsh is engineer. 


The Joplin Union Depot Co. will re- 
build its roundhouse recently destroyed 
by fire at Joplin, Mo. S. O. Lucas is . 
superintendent. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. is reported 
to be about to commence construction 
of new locomotive repair shops and 
power house at Brainerd, Minn., to 
cost $600,000, including equipment. 

The Pennsylvania R. R.’s new icing 
station at Huntington, Pa., was opened 
for service January 15. The new sta- 
tion has two 700-foot island platforms, 
with a~4000-carload capacity. Provis- 
ion has been made for storing 4,000 
tons of ice, while 225 tons will be 
manufactured daily. This station cost 
approximately $900,000. 

The Monongahela Ry. has just put 
in commission a four-mile stretch of 
track from Maidsville yards to Lock 
9. This company is also constructing 
13 new tracks at Maidsville, Pa. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has or- 
dered six large steel tanks for water 
storage, from the Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Richmond, Va. 


The New York Central R. R. in con- 
junction with the city and state, is 
planning the elimination of grade 
crossing at Winton road, Rochester, 
N. Y., at an estimated cost of $460,000. 


The ‘Illinois Central R.. R. has 
awarded heating contract for their Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., passenger and freight 
stations to Kehm Bros., Chicago. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
tentative plans under advisement for 
rebuilding the portion of its repair 
shops, forge and woodworking shops 
at Clearfield, Pa., recently destroyed 
by fire. 


The city of Evansville, Ind. is re- 
ported to be planning a new river and 
rail terminal along the Ohio river at 
Evansville. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is re- 
ported to be planning a two-story ad- 
dition to its Mount Clare, Md., shops, 
estimated to cost $27,000. H. L. Kim- 
ball is company architect. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. is reported to be planning 
the construction of a repair shed, sheet 
metal, plain foundation, at Stamford, 
Conn., estimated to, cost $60,000. E. 
Gagel is engineer, New. Haven, Conn. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. is 
taking bids for the erection of a pas- 
senger station at Bristow, Okla., of tile 
and concrete, to cost $40,000. 
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The Long Island R. R. will erect a 
signal tower at Queens, N. Y., to cost 
$8,000. 

The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R. R. contemplates the building of a 
passenger station at Boone, Iowa, to 
cost $25,000. C. F. Loweth, Chicago, 
is chief engineer. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Ry: has 
asked for bids on a store and oil house 
for its Marland avenue freight station 
at Wilmington, Del. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. is reported 
to be inquiring for a ~30-ton gantry 
crane. This road has ordered a 10-ton 
electric gantry crane, 40-foot span, for 
installation at Sayre, Pa., from the 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 

The Richmond Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Ry. has ordered a _  12-ton 
steam-operated standard-gauge loco- 
motive crane from Orton & Steinbren- 
ner Co., Chicago. 

The Monongahela Ry. has ordered 
a 15-ton pillar crane from the Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, III. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Ry. is re- 
ported to be in the market for six 25- 
ton locomotive cranes, 50-ft. boom. 

The Northwestern Pacific R. R. has 
ordered one 200-ton locomotive hoist 
from the Whiting Corp., Harvey, III. 

The Virginian R. R. has ordered one 
50-ton, 63%4-ft. span, 4-motor electric 
traveling crane from the Northern 
Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
one 25-ton locomotive crane from 
Browning Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Illinois Central has ordered one 
10-ton electric traveling crane from 
the Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. has or- 
dered an overhead trolley system from 
the Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 

The Canadian National Ry. is re- 
ported to be in the market for com- 
plete equipment for a carpenter shop 
to replace fire loss at Port Arthur. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis R. R. is reported to be in- 
quiring for two axle lathes. 


The Pere Marquette R. R. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for one journal 
turning and axle lathe. 


The Erie R. R. is reported to be in- 
quiring for mechanical loading equip- 
ment for new facilities at Hammond, 
Ind. See “Buildings and Terminals” 
for details. 


The Southern Ry. is reported to be 
inquiring for one 42-in. vertical boring 
mill; also various equipment for addi- 
tion to shops at Somerset, Ky., as re- 
ported under “Buildings and Termi- 
nals.” 


The Louisville, & Nashville Ry. is 
reported to be in the market for cranes 
and unloading machinery for proposed 
warehouse at New Orleans, as re- 
ported under “Buildings and Termi- 
nals.” 
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The Sugarland Ry. has placed orders 
for five machine tools, costing about 
$5,000 and including one Ryerson 17-in. 
by 8-ft. lathe. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is reported 
inquiring for one boring mill, one 18-in. 
lathe, one hydraulic press and one 
grinder, for use in their Sharpsburg 
shops. a 


The Southern Ry., England, has or- 
dered eight lift trucks for the South- 
ampton docks from the Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The South Victorian Ry., Australia, 
has ordered three trucks from the EI- 
well-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The Union Pacific is inquiring for 
one 72-in. by 72-in. by 20-ft. planer. 


The Great Northern Ry. is inquir- 
ing for the following list of machinery 
and tools: 


One 48-in. bevel gear type boring mill with 
two heads on cross rail, belt driven. 

One 3000-lb. single-frame steam hammer. 

One 48-in. heavy-duty car-wheel boring 
mill, table 54-in. in diameter, to take wheel 
up to 48-in. in diameter, motor driven. 

One 9-ft. radial ‘drill, motor driven. 

One horizontal punch with 30-in. 
motor driven. 

One 1%-in. double-head bolt cutter, motor 
driven. 

One alligator shear, capacity to cut 2-in. 
rounds, motor driven. 


» 


throat, 


Bridges. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. is reported planning a new 


bridge over the Hockanim river, at 
Rockville, Conn. 


The city of Chillicothe, Ohio, is ne- 
gotiating with the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. for building a 1300-ft. viaduct at 
an estimated cost of $400,000. 


Reports from Tulsa, Okla., state that 
a subway 40-ft. wide having two 20-ft. 
driveways separated by columns, is 
being planned at 15th street in that 
city, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 
to furnish steel girders and pay 
$47,000 of the total cost of $81,000. 


The city of Toronto, Ont., plans 12 
concrete and steel subways in the west 
end of the citv, under the Canadian 
National Ry. and Canadian Pacific Ry. 
tracks, at an estimated cost of $700,000, 
the expense to be borne equally by the 
city and the railways. 

The city of Springtie'd, Ma, and the 
St. Louis-San Francisco R. R. plan a 
reinforced concrete viaduct over the 
Frisco tracks at that point. 


It is reported that the Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry. has included a 
$5,000,000 bridge over the Mississippi 
river at Fort Madison, Iowa, in its 1924 
budget. 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. engineers 
have begun survey work for the sub- 
way at Virginia avenue crossing in 
Cumberland, Md., which is to be built 
this year. Bids will be advertised be- 
tween March 1 and April 1. It is esti- 
mated that the subway will cost $300,- 
000. 


Iron and Steel. 


Bids are being taken for 5,000 tons 
of structural steel for train sheds for 
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the new union station at Chicago. — 
This work is being executed by the 
Chicago Union Station Co. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has 
placed an order with the Shoemaker 
Bridge Co. for 106 tons of structural 
steel for a bridge at Boyertown, Pa. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. is 
reported to be in the market for 150 
tons of miscellaneous steel castings. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is reported 
to be taking bids on 1200 to 3000 tons 
of tie plates, and 100 to 250 tons of 
spikes, and it has placed orders for 
300 to 599 tons of forging billets. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
reported to be in the market for 1200 
tons of structural steel for a freight 


house at New Orleans. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed orders with the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works for 2,000 tons of struc- — 
tural steel for a bridge at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
has placed order with the Ingalls Iron 
Works for 450 tons of structural steel 
for a machine shop at Etowah, Tenn. 


The Missouri Pacific Ry. is reported 
to be inquiring for 10,000 tons of tie 
plates. 

The International & Great Northern 
Ry. has placed order with the Tennes- 
see Coal Iron & Railroad Co. for — 
14,000 tons of rails. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
order with the American Bridge Co. 
for 158 tons of structural steel girder 
spans. 


The Union Pacific R. R. is reported © 
as inquiring for 150 tons of structural 
steel for bridges. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has or- 
dered 200 tons of structural steel from — 
the American Bridge Co., for bridges. 

The Southern Ry. has ordered 200 
tons of structural steel from McClin- 
tic Marshall Co. for bridges. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R, is reported as inquiring for — 
150 tons of structural steel for the Dix- — 
well avenue bridge, New Haven, — 
Conn., and 100 tons for a bridge at 
Moosup, Conn. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is — 
reported to be in the market for 1950 
tons of structural steel for bridge — 
work. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. is reported 
to have placed orders for 250 tons of — 
structural steel for bridges. 7 

The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to be in the market for 200 
tons of structural steel for bridges. . 


a 
1 


(_ Personals _]| 


Charles Layng, heretofore with the 
Bradford Draft Gear Co., has been ap- 
pointed an assistant editor on the staff 
of the Railway Review, succeeding — 
Joseph S. DeRamus, resigned to enter — 


a 


= 


* 
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the service of the National Transporta- 
tion Institute, Chicago. 


Executives, Operating, Etc. 


The realignment of operating divi- 
sions of the Pennsylvania R. R., as 
recorded under “Railway News” in this 
issue, will result in the following 
changes in the official personnel: W. 
C. Downing, now general superintend- 
ent of the Indiana Grand Division 
(Southwestern Region), becomes gen- 
eral Superintendent of the enlarged 
Indiana Division, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, as heretofore. The posi- 
tion of general superintendent of the 
Central Ohio Grand Division (South- 
western Region), is discontinued. R. 
K. Rochester, now holding that post, 
is transferred to general superintendent 
of the Northern Grand Division (Cen- 
tral Region), with headquarters at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The position of general 
superintendent of the Illinois Grand 
Division (Northwestern Region) will 
be discontinued. H. H. Garrigues, now 
holding that post, will be transferred 
to superintendent of the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Division (Central Region). 
The position of general superintendent 
of the Michigan Division (Northwest- 
ern Region) will be discontinued. P. 
L. Grove, the present general superin- 
tendent, will become general agent and 
superintendent of the enlarged Grand 
Rapids Division (Northwestern Re- 
gion). W. L. Ekin, now general super- 
intendent of the Northern Division 
(Central Region), is transferred to the 
Eastern Region’s main line as superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia Division 
with headquarters at Harrisburg. Guy 
Scott, now superintendent of the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh Division (Central 
Region), becomes superintendent of the 
Akron Division (Central Region). O. 
C. Schaad, now superintendent of the 
Akron Division (Central Region), is 
transferred to the Wheeling Division 
(Central Region). T. A. Roberts, now 
_ general agent and superintendent of the 
Toledo Division (Northwestern Re- 
gion), is appointed general agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System at De- 
troit and relieved of his operating 
duties in order to devote himself to the 
fostering of the general interests of the 
company in Detroit, resulting from the 
extension of its lines into that city. 
D. Y. Geddes, now superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Division (Eastern Re- 
gion), is transferred to the Toledo 
Division (Northwestern Region). R. 
D. McKeon, now superintendent of the 
Indianapolis Division (Southwestern 
Region), becomes superintendent of 
the Elmira Division (Eastern Region). 
Porter Allen, now superintendent of 
the South Bend Division (Southwest- 
ern Region), is transferred to superin- 
tendent of the Norfolk Division (East- 
ern Region). All of these changes 
were made effective January 16. 


Jj. J. Corcoran, superintendent of 
the Detroit-Canadian division of the 

te Matquétte R. R. has resigned to 
“enter other business. D. J. Swope, 
formerly superintendent of the Toledo- 
Ludington division, succeeds Mr. Cor- 
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coran; W. H. Wallace, superintendent 
of the Grand Rapids-Port Huron di- 
vision succeeds Mr. Swope and J. A. 
Grigware, assistant superintendent of 
the Detroit-Canadian division succeeds 
Mr. Wallace. 


L. A. Downs has been appointed 
president of the Central of Georgia Ry. 
at Savannah, Ga., succeeding W. A. 
Winburn, whose death was announced 
in last week’s issue. Mr. Downs was 
born at Greencastle, Ind., May 9, 1872, 
and graduated from Purdue University 
in 1894. He entered railway service on 
February 12, 1895, with the .Vandalia 
R. R. From: March, 1896 to 1898, he 


L. A, Downs 


was with an engineering party on the 
Illinois Central R. R. and from that 
year until March, 1907, was successive- 
ly employed as roadmaster of the 
Amboy, Louisville, Louisiana, Spring- 
field and Chicago divisions: March, 
1907, to December 6, 1910, assistant 
chief engineer, maintenance of way; 
December 6, 1910, to January 15, 1915, 


division superintendent of the Iowa, 


Minnesota and Kentucky divisions; 
January 15, 1915, to August 1, 1916, 
general superintendent, southern lines; 
August 1, 1916, to January 1, 1919, gen- 
eral superintendent, northern lines; 
January 1, 1919, to March 1, 1920, as- 
sistant general manager. From March 
1, 1920, until his present appointment, 
Mr. Downs has been vice-president and 
general manager of the Central of 
Georgia Ry. 

George Holmes has been appointed 
general counsel of the Central R. R. 
of New Jersey and Charles E. Miller 
has been appointed general attorney. 
Rober W. deForest, formerly general 
counsel for this road, has resigned. 

T. F. Allen, supervisor of transpor- 
tation, Northwestern Pacific R. R. has 
been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at Sausilito, 


Galit: 
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M. L. Bell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific R. R. has been ap- 
pointed a director and member of the 
executive committee of the Pere Mar- 
quette Ry. 


M. J. Flanigan has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry. at Marion, 
Iowa, succeeding Charles H. Marshall, 
deceased. E. W. Lolis has been ap- 
pointed superintendent at Montivideo, 
Minnesota, succeeding Mr. Flanigan. 
O. M. Stevens has been appointed 
superintendent at Savannah, Illinois, 
succeeding Mr. Lolis. Mr. Stevens has 
been acting superintendent at Marion 
during the illness of Mr. Marshall. 


G. H. McMullin, superintendent of 
the southern division of the North- 
western Pacific R. R. at Sausalito, 
Calif., has been transferred to superin- 
tendent of the northern division with 
headquarters at Eureka, Calif., succeed- 
ing W. J. Hunter, who has retired. Mr. 
McMullin was born at San Francisco, 
Calif., in 1867 and entered railway serv- 
ice in August, 1882, with the San Fran- 
cisco & North Pacific R. R., now the 
Northwestern Pacific R. R. M. LE. 
Gillogly, industrial assistant to the 
president and general manager, stc- 
ceeds Mr. McMullin as superintendent 
of the southern division at Sausalito. 


Traffic. 


W. J. Manley has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia R. R. and West 
Side Belt R. R. Mr. Manley first en- 
tered railway service on the Great 
Northern, later operating a railroad in 
Peru. In 1920, Mr. Manley was ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the Logan 
Coal Operators’ Assn. and in October, 
1923 went with the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia R. R. as general traffic agent, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


W. J. Cummings, district freight and 
passenger agent of the Northwestern 
Pacific. ‘Rui Re vat? Bureka; Calif.) “has 
been promoted to Assistant General 
Freight and Passenger Agent with 
headquarters at Eureka and Santa 
Rosa, Calif. Mr. Cummings entered 
railroad service in November, 1894, as 
assistant agent of the San Francisco & 
North Pacific R. R., now Northwestern 
Pacific R. R. In 1900 he was appointed 
joint agent of that road and the 
Southern Pacific Co. at Schellville, 
Calif., and was later transferred to 
various other agencies. He was ap- 
pointed traveling freight and passen- 
ger agent June 17, 1912, and district 
freight and passenger agent June, 1915. 


‘Lewis M. Whitehead has been ap- 
pointed general baggage agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
at Chicago, succeeding L. H. Steb- 
bins, who has retired. Mr. Whitehead 
has been assistant general baggage 
agent at Omaha, Nebraska. 

J. L. Carleton has been appointed 
general agent of the freight depart- 
ment, New York Central Lines, at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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J. G. Blanchard of the White Pass 
& Yukon R. R. will handle all passen- 
ger business for that road, vice J. L. 
Burnside, resigned to enter other busi- 
ness. 


E. M. McClannahan, who has been 
appointed assistant general freight 
and passenger agent of the Southern 
Pacific Lines at El Paso, Texas, was 
born at Williamsport, Md., in 1870 and 
educated in the public schools there. 
His first railway employment was with 
the Western Maryland Railway at 


E. M. McClannahan 


Williamsport as station helper and 
warehouseman. In July, 1883, he was 
appointed telegraph operator at Wil- 
liamsport for the Western Maryland. 
On March 1, 1893, Mr. McClannahan 
entered the service of the Southern 
Pacific Lines at Beaumont, Texas as 
ticket clerk, was transferred to San 
Antonio, Texas, on September 1, 1900, 
and was promoted to division passen- 
ger agent with the same headquarters 
on April 1, 1917, which position he held 
until his present appointment, with 
the exception of the period of federal 
control, when he was in charge of the 
consolidated ticket offices at San An- 
tonio and Camp Travis. 


L. H. Stebbins has retired as gen- 
eral baggage agent of the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R. R, effective 
January 15. Mr. Stebbins has been in 
the service of the Burlington for forty- 
three years. He was born in 1864 at 
Dowagiac, Mich, and began railway 
work in March, 1881, occupying vari- 
ous positions in the mechanical and 
operating departments, including fire- 
man, brakemen and engineer. From 
1889 to 1906, he served as yardmaster, 
trainmaster and traveling passenger 
agent and in 1906 was appointed assis- 
tant general baggage agent, with head- 
quarters in Lincoln; Nebraska, which 
position he occupied until 1917, when 
he was appointed general bageage 
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agent at Chicago, also having charge 
of mail, express and milk traffic. 


Engineering. 


A. N. Ferguson and C. W. Ayling 
have been appointed roadmasters of 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
with headquarters at Independence, 
Kansas. 


Edward R. Lewis has been appointed 
principal assistant engineer of the 
Michigan Central R. R. with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, Michigan. 


G. H. Hicks, valuation and property 
engineer, Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
has been appointed chief engineer in 
charge of all engineering work in con- 
nection with construction, mainten- 
ance, property rights and valuation, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 
Mr. Hicks entered railroad service 
with the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. in April, 1902, leaving that 
company in June, 1903 to enter the 
service of the Western Pacific R. R., 
where he remained until October, 1909. 
In 1910 Mr. Hicks was employed by 
the Southern Pacific Co. in its valua- 
tion department, leaving in July, 1912 
to enter the valuation department of 
the Northwestern Pacific R. R. 


Mechanical. 


Millard F. Cox has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of machinery 
and J. A. Rabuck has been appointed 
mechanical engineer of the Louisville 
& Nashville R. R., both with headquar- 
ters at Louisville, Ky. 


Obituary. 


Charles H. Marshall, superintendent 
of the Iowa division of the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., with head- 
quarters at Marion, Iowa, died at 
Marion on January 5. Mr. Marshall 
entered the service of the C. M. & St. 
P. as chief clerk to the superintendent 
at Marion, Iowa in 1881 and held vari- 
ous positions in the operating depart- 
ment at Marion until 1906, when he 
was transferred on special work to the 
coast extension of the C. M. & St. P, 
returning to Marion in. 1913 and having 
been there continuously since. 


O. W. Ruggles, retired general pas- 
senger agent of the Michigan Central 
R. R., died at his home in Fairbanks, 
Calif., January 11. Mr. Ruggles was 
widely known in passenger traffic cir- 
cles, having been president of the 
American Association of General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agents in 1902. He 
began his railway career as errand boy 
on the Ohio & Mississippi R. R., late 
serving the St. Louis Iron Mountain 
& Southern Ry. and Missouri Pacific R. 
R. in executive capacities. After 
nearly thirty years service with the 
Michigan Central, Mr. Ruggles retired 
in 1911 and has made his home in 
California since that time. 

Edward Laas, formerly engineer, 
maintenance of way, for the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. and the in- 
ventor of numeorus railway safety de- 
vices, died in Chicago, January 10, 
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Wanted: Will pay spot cash for back 
numbers of Railroad Man’s Magazine. 
Address Leonard A. Bradford, 1369 
East 133rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wanted.—Desirable office space in 
loop, Chicago. Good light and heat. 
Call Wabash 7812 or address Box K-A, 
care Railway Review, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


Wanted.—Experienced salesman ac- 
quainted with motive power depart- 
ments, steam railroads in middle west. 
State experience, age, salary and refer- 
ences. Address Box S. S., care Rail-— 
way Review, 537 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, III. | 


Wanted.—K. C. M. & O. R. R. Cow) 
Several experienced interline division 
recheck men. Salary $150.00 per 
month. Address C. J. Greene, general 
auditor, Wichita, Kan., giving experi- 
ence and references. 


Wanted.—Freight car designing en-_ 
gineer, American practice. Must be 


calculations for complete car. Salary 
$250.00 per month. Address Box H. H.,, 
care Railway Review, 30 Church street, 
New York, N. Y. ! 


Wanted.—Experienced 
draftsman, American practice. 
$190.00 per month to start. 


Agency Wanted.—A gentleman . 
ing years of experience and a large 
acquaintance among western railwav 
officials desires to take agency for in 
troduction and sale of railway supplies ! 
with office in Chicago. Address Box 
G. S., care Railway Review, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 


For Sale.—Gasoline rail car. New 36 
passenger gasoline rail car, Westing- 
house lighting and starter system, com- 
pletely equipped for standard gauge, 
Reasonable price, immediate delivery. 
Railway Motors, Inc., 175 Fifth avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 73 of Railway Review, — 
which includes issues of the six months 
from July to December, 1923, will soon 
be ready for distribution and will be 
furnished to subscribers on request. 
Communications should be addressed 
to Railway Review, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


Education.—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for 
promotion. 
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Designing Locomotives for Service Requirements 
Motive Power of Today Built to Meet Special Conditions 


The design of three notable types of locomotives recently 
placed in service, discussed from the standpoint of adapting 
the type and details of motive power to the special require- 
ments of the duty intended. The engines are: Three-cylinder 
simple locomotive of the New York Central R. R., a sims- 
lar locomotive of the Lehigh Valley R. R., and the 4-6-0, or 
10-wheel locomotive of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
article below is adapted from a paper by James Partington, 

' vead before the Canadian Railway Club, Jan. 8, 1924. 


The requirements for motive power efficiency are more 
exacting today, than at any previous time in the history 


of the railroads. The.margin between gross revenues and 


operating expenses has shrunk very seriously on almost 
every railroad in the United States, during the last de- 
cade. This condition has imposed a three-fold necessity 
on locomotive design: They must be capable of handling 
the largest tonnage that road conditions will justify ; they 


must produce and deliver maximum drawbar horsepower 


at minimum cost,-and they must include development of 
details such as will insure minimum maintenance expense 
for the service rendered. The consequence of the situ- 
ation is that locomotives of today are designed and built 
to meet the special requirements of the service for which 


_ they are intended, to a greater degree than ever before. 


Reviewing the prevailing tendencies as described above, 


-a paper on “Some Recent Notable Locomotives,” was 


read before the January meeting of the Canadian Railway 
Club, by James Partington, estimating engineer, American 
Locomotive Co. To meet these requirements, Mr. Part- 
ington explained, it is necessary that the physical con- 


ditions of the road be carefully studied, the length of runs 


for the greatest economy in operation determined, all fuel 
saving devices carefully considered and incorporated so 


of Service to a Greater Degree Than Ever Before 


far as definite advantages are evident, and that the avail- 
ble shop facilities for maintenance and repairs be not seri- 
ously over-taxed. 

Mr, Partington then proceeds to discuss some recent 
types of locomotives which illustrate the situation outlined. 
Among these are the mountain type locomotive, No. 7000, | 
built for the Union Pacific R. R. by the American Loco- 
motive Co., an account of whose performance was given 
in the Railway Review, October 14, 1922; and the 50 
per cent cutoff decapod freight locomotives of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, the special features of whose design were de- 
scribed in the Railway Review, November 17, 1923. 
Mr. Partington also describes two other notable de- 
partures in recent locomotive design, namely the latest 
10-wheel type locomotives built by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and the three-cylinder locomotives built by the 
American Locomotive Co., of which one has been put in 
service on the New York Central R. R. and one on the 
Lehigh Valley R. R. From Mr. Partington’s paper, am- 
plified somewhat by data available from other sources, 
we abstract the following discussion of the objectives and 
purposes of the designer, in developing these types of 
locomotives. 


THREE-CYLINDER SIMPLE LOCOMOTIVE OF THE NEW 
YorK CENTRAL R. R. 


During the years 1916 and 1917, the New York Cen- 
tral R. R. introduced, in its passenger service on the 
Mohawk division, 140 locomotives of the 4-8-2 type. This ~ 
design was developed largely on account of the success 
which the road had experienced in handling fast freight 
service with its class K-11, 4-6-2 type locomotives, with 
26 x 26-in. cylinders and 69-in. drive wheels. The 4-8-2 


Three-Cylinder Simple Locomotive in Experimental Service on the Lehigh Valley K. K. 
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type locomotive was at that time entirely new to the 
New York Central, and comparatively so to most other 
roads. Accordingly it was decided to build a single en- 
gine, which was designated as class L-1, No. 2500, which 
was designed and built by the American Locomotive Co., 
in 1916. 

The distance between Albany and Syracuse is approxi- 
mately 148 miles, and it was desired to make this distance 
with tonnage trains in eight hours running time. The 
success obtained with this first experimental engine was 
so marked that during the years 1916 and 1917, 139 addi- 
tional locomotives were built with only very minor modi- 
fications. These locomotives have been in constant serv- 
ice since that time and owing to the traffic and physical 
conditions of the division, are probably the hardest- 
worked engines of this type in the United States. This 
is due principally to the fact that the division is prac- 
tically level and the engines are worked with heavy trains 
and fairly high speeds over the entire 148 miles, at their 
maximum capacity. 

Since the receipt of these engines on the New York 
Central, service demands have, of course, been con- 
stantly increasing, finally reaching such a point, in 
1922, that it was decided to see what could be done 
toward increasing the capacity of this type of engine 
for this particular service. The railroad then asked 
the American Locomotive Co. for its recommenda- 
tions, with the understanding that one of these engines 
was to be returned to the American Locomotive Co. 
and rebuilt incorporating the recommendations de- 
cided upon. 

This accordingly was done, and the engine, road 
No. 2568, was rebuilt and shipped to the railroad, 
Sept. 13, 1922, since which time most remarkable re- 
sults have been obtained both in service as regards 


CHARACTERISTICS BEFORE AND AFTER CONVERSION 
New York CENTRAL 4-8-2 Locomotive No. 2568 


As Built As Rebuilt 

in 1917 in 1922 
@ylindersa sts he as ten eee Two 28x28-in. Three 25x28-in. 
DTIVERSN c eoiss see eS azo eee 69 in. 69 in. 
Weeieht. on drtviersmane. ast aeennt 234,000 241,500 
shotaly weightien 40. sone ace eee 343,000 367,000 
Boiler diameter, first ring........ 80 in. 80 in 
Combustion chamber length...... AL insas oA ee poe: Be 
Flues, number and diam......... 45 5¥%-in 176 3%%-in. 
‘Pubes lenoth teem... cenevre ene 21 ft. 6 in 24 ft. 11 in. 
Tubes, number and diam......... 216 2%-in 40 2'4-in. 
Gratevarea ees. ; See eee 114x84 114x84 
fRotal heatineasturiaces 02 seem: 4430 P5I55 
Total superheating surface....... 1212 2158 
Pender capacity, wonllsietets were 8000 15,000 
sender capacitys torsade meen ae 14 16 
Menger. weigh twas eer ees 166,500 267,800 
Boiler, presstireus coins see 190 lbs 200 Ibs. 
Maximum cyl. I. H. P. 

(HONDOOStER Maran cerecee aan 2,683 3,400 
SLC ACHVE DOWCT: . os knt. asin tte. 51,400 Ibs 64,700 Ibs. 
sirailinectriuck booster —laleacnn hone eee 11,000 Ibs. 
Total max. tractive power....... 51,400 Ibs. 75,700 Ibs. 

Recapitulation 
Total increase in tractive power, as rebuilt (no 
DOOStEr) a) ods ox, hides fo. ee Ce eee ...26 percent 


Total increase in tractive power as rebuilt, (includ- 


Ing booster), in: ssh ee. a) Ae aetna ae ee 47 per cent 
inerease) in cyl... H: P.-agirebinilt: gage |. oe 27 per cent 
Increase in weight on drivers as rebuilt............ 3. per cent 
Increase in weight, total, rebuilt)... .0........00. 010 7 per cente 
Increase in total heating surface as rebuilt.......... 16 per cent 
Increase in superheating surface as rebuilt......... 78 percent 
Increase in tender water capacity as rebuilt........ 87% per cent 
Increase in tender weight as rebuilt................ 60 per cent 
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hauling capacity, and also fuel and water consump- 
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tion. ‘he work done by this locomotive will compare — 


most favorably with the best obtained from any other 
engine having the same weight on drivers. As a 
typical performance it is cited that this locomotive has 
hauled trains of 8000 to 8500 tons over the division in 
less than eight hours. ; 


The major changes which were made in the design. 


were as follows: 

Substitution of three cylinders instead of two 

Addition of trailer truck booster 

Addition of Elvin stoker 

Addition of feed water heater 

Substitution of type E superheater instead of type A 

Increase in tender capacity from 8,000 to 15,000 gal- 
lons. 

The original engines were greatly handicapped by 
the small tank capacity furnished, and stops were re- 
quired to take water at too frequent intervals. Ac- 
cordingly the tender capacity on this engine was 
nearly doubled, thereby obtaining much better service 
in this respect. The change in the superheater and 
the addition of stoker and feed water heater greatly 
increased the maximum steaming capacity of the en- 
gine so that no difficulty has been experienced in this 
respect in service. In fact the harder the engine is 
worked, the better she seems to steam. 

The results in service have been so marked that 
it seems reasonable to make the assertion that a three- 
cylinder engine having the same weight on drivers can 
be made to deliver at least 12 to 15 per cent more 
power than the corresponding two-cylinder engine. 
This increase is, of course, mostly due to the more 
even turning moment of the three cylinders as against 
two, and the better effect of the exhaust in the stack. 


THREE-CYLINDER SIMPLE LOCOMOTIVE OF THE 
LEHIGH WALLEY “Rick Se 


Another three-cylinder locomotive has been built re- 
cently by the American Locomotive Co. for the Lehigh 


DIMENSIONS AND Data, THREE-CyYLINDER LocoMo- 
TIVE, 4-8-2 Type, BuILT For LEHIGH VALLEY 
R. R. py AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE Co. 


Cylinders, diam. and “stroke 93... ss es1 abn ate 25x28 in 
Drive wheels, diam. :... 02..55. 40g ves nen ee 69 in. 
Boiler, inside. diam... s...c0) 2, Bs peo cee ee 824 in. 
Boiler) “pressure .2.3.8. eee ele eee 200 Ibs. 
Bairebox, length <isac4% faces. pe eee ee eee 126% in. 
Bar ébox). width as... oose cnet Die ae 96% in 
sPubes;. number andsdiam-sse cco ieee eee ae 230 2%4-in. 
Dlues, ttumber and ‘diany tusac, 9. cee 4 pean ee 50 5%4-in. 
Pubes; length seis. 2 Aes ee eee eee 2) ft. Oang 
Wheel .-bases driving’) a. fo, 4 oo ae eee 18 ft. 0 in 
Wheel. base, engine’, .. Sia oe an Oe ee 41 ft.2in 
Wheel base, engine and. tender ... .0... +) /db.0 2 eae ee 77 ft. 8 in. 
Weight in working order: ! 
Leading”, en Sieh ete ots eee 66,000 Ibs. 
Driving yas Fen tae Bag cate nee oa 246,500 Ibs. 
Trailing oo03.Gtic nice ae 0 he ae ee 56,500 Ibs. 
Total, engine=*s «as Gatenro tharos ere, ae 369,000 Ibs. 
Total, tender 2:08... ee ee 201,000 Ibs. 
Heating surface: 
TUDeS 2 eG 6 oo See Oe ee ane eee ".2,832 sq. ft. 
Flues) Jean ode te 8 eee ee 1,505 sq. ft 
Firebox! 22h s ooo ee eee 348 sq. ft. 
ATED tubes. Sees se easels cee ae ee 44 sq. ft. 
Sotal tees beaks Oe aa ee 4,729 sq. ft 
Superheaters 7c eee ae ee 1,294 sq. ft 
rate Area ie 6 oie hon aie We cee Deane 84.3 sq. ft 
Maximum: tractive power=..5 sce nan wee ae eee 64,700 Ibs. 


actor Oleadhesions scan te Theo otciae tia) Grant ater oe 3.81 


ey Le ee ee 


aay ias? 


J 
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Ten-Wheel Locomotive of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Believed to be the Most Powerful Built to Date. 


Valley R. R., and has shown a notable performance on 
the Buffalo division. The dimensions of this locomotive 
are shown in the accompanying tabulation, from which 
it will be noted that it has the same size cylinders and the 
same boiler pressure as the three-cylinder locomotive of 
the New York Central. The design of the boiler, how- 
ever, différs materially. The type A superheater is used, 
and the size of the firebox is increased and a combustion 
chamber applied. The grate area is 25 per cent larger. 
No booster is used on the Lehigh Valley locomotive. 


The preliminary trial runs of this locomotive have 
shown that it will haul a greater tonnage than two-cylin- 
der locomotives of considerably higher tractive power. 
It is a very free steaming engine, and gets its trains over 
the division in fast time. It has hauled a train of 4500 
tons on a long grade of 21 ft. to the mile, and indications 
are that it may be able to take a train of 5,000 tons over 
this section. 

It is believed that more complete tests will verify 
more definitely the results already obtained. A study ot 
the performance of the locomotive should indicate to 
what extent the use of three cylinders will add to the 
efficiency of a locomotive without the use of the type E 
superheater or the assistance of a booster, as contrasted 
with the performance of the three-cylinder locomotive 


DIMENSIONS AND Data, 4-6-0 LOCOMOTIVE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Cylinders, diam. and stroke ......-.....-.+eeeeeeeeees 24x28 in. 
Migrive wheels, CidM. «2... 6. cc elec ete tte eee etre ee neee 68 in. 
RECS Nodes woody ve ess wile oi han wieleye v Belpaire with firebox 
Boiler,’ outside diam., first ring.........+-eseee eee eee eee 781% in. 
CEM DEESSUTE Fcc ccf. ole ge bs Seed Reet Caley eels pee les 205 lbs 
Firebox, length and width ..........-...-0+-ee sree 72x1103% in. 
Tubes, number and diam. .......--..--+eseee sree es 242 2 -in. 
Flues, number and diam. ...........-2.-0 +e eee ees 36 5%4-in. 
MSI CHEEH 2 ea ec ene ee od en nln eee tig eerie ie ole ae miele 180 in. 
Wheel base, driving .........-.: eee reenter 14ft.3 in. 
Wiiteel base, engine ...:... 0.6.0 vec eel e teen es 20 £t.6. in. 


Wheel base, engine and tender ..........--.+-++055 62 ft. 714 in. 


Weight in working order: 


WU arth cen rcs inh stare © Wheelie» eaghiohe ooh car etd 59,000 Ibs. 
0 TELS A ae ls SR a aPC So PS iY ae ee 178,000 Ibs. 
Mints ENGIN. fei. p cole eds eee He ale wae Sew 237,000 lbs. 
Total, engine and tener .. 0.0.0... sees eee eee ee 413,500 Ibs. 
Heating surface: 
Beste TicdetlieSa a: A. or eae aes tae ee enc caco hee ZOsi sae tt. 
I Pig yk thes. 4c ge YN MEER ere 185 sq. ft. 
2 SDE ee ote em Merrett < fica toc 2,862 sq. ft. 
BTRMETIICALEE eile eos wis ace es Wan Eston meng ahs 798 sq. ft. 
I Rae ket! re, vince Ge eC ees 55.13 sq. ft. 
Tender, capacity, gallons ........-.- se eee eee eee tees 7,800 gal. 
Tender, capacity, coal ......... sce cere ene eee eens 29 300 Ibs. 
Maximum tractive power .....-..---- eh Seen aon 41,328 Ibs 
Factor of adhesion .....0.-::e sec trereeree retry seinen scree. 4.3 


" 
i f 
7 a 


of the New York Central, which has both these latter 
auxiliaries. 


TEN-WilEEL SUBURBAN PASSENGER LocoMOTiVE, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The weight of passenger trains in suburban and local 
service has become so great on many railroads that it is 
a common occurance to see these trains being hauled by 
Pacific type locomotives of large capacity. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, believing that service of this kind can 
be performed more economically by properly propor- 
tioned 10-wheel locomotives, recently built and put into 
service 40 such engines which, it is believed, are the 
heaviest and most powerful in existence. 

These locomotives have a tractive power only 3,000 
lbs. less than the most powerful Pacific type locomotives 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, but weigh 70,000 Ibs. less. 
Although they do not have as large a boiler in relation to 
cylinder requirements as the Pacific type engines, they 
have ample steaming capacity for the relatively short runs 
on which they are used. Compared with the maximum 
cylinder horse power, the boiler has a rated efficiency of 
85 per cent, and the grate has a factor of 96 per cent. 
On account of their high tractive power, they are able 
to get away from stations quickly, a characteristic which 
is especially valuable in service requiring frequent stops. 
Some of the locomotives are meeting exacting schedules 
in hauling heavy passenger trains on steep grades. 

The locomotives have been carefully designed through- 
out, and embody all Pennsylvania Railroad standards 
which can be worked into this design. According to 
reports, they are doing very satisfactory work. The ac- 
companying tabulation gives the dimensions and data for 
these locomotives. 


Zine Chloride Treatment for*Car 
Timber 


A brief but interesting discussion on the possibilities 
in the use of zinc chloride treated timber in car construc- 
tion, was contributed by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, be- 
fore the convention of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, at Kansas City, Mo., January 16. Dr. von 
Schrenk said, in part: 

“T want to refer also before closing to the possible use 
for various types of lumber treated with zinc chloride. 
There is a very great revival at the present time, if we 
may so call it, of interest in the possibility of more eco- 
nomical utilization of wood in car construction and in 
building construction. Why we on the railroads have 
never gone into the subject of increased utilization of 
treated lumber in various forms, I do not know; but 
judging by the inquiries which have come to my office 
during the last six or eight months as to the possibilities 
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of treating car material, not only sills but the other por- 
tions of the car, the upper works, the parts that have to 
be painted, that certainly offers a field for thought to those 
of us interested in the proper application of preserved 
wood, and zinc chloride undoubtedly ought to find a field 
there. : 

“Objections have been made to it that possibly it would 
stain the paint. Well, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover stoves and other materials carried in box cars have 
not any particular liking one way or the other as to the 
polish or paint on a freight car. It is just like the old 
knot question in the lumber of a freight car, and judging 
from some experimental panels which we put up a little 
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over two years ago I believe now, painted with both red 
and white colors, those at our last inspection looked as 
good as the day we put them up, so that the utilization of 
zinc chloride for that purpose might be looked upon as 
a development of the future. 

“In other words, zinc chloride has given us good serv- 
ice in the past, far better than I think many of us realize, 
and the failures we have had now and again are undoubt- 
edly due to either improper application or to an improper 
use in regions where it should not have been used, but that 
is no indication that we should not keep working at it and 
make the best possible use of what is really a very valuable 
preservative.” 


Tentative Standard Electric Locomotive, P. R. R. 


Three Electric Locomotives Under Construction, Comprising Same 
Standards for A. C. and D. C. and Freight and Passenger Service 


By T. C. Wurts 
General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Description of experimental equipment which 1s being 
built by the Pennsylvania Railroad in a noteworthy attempt 
to design essential parts which will be interchangeable be- 
tween alternating and direct current. The locomotive is 
designed for preference freight service, but by simply chang- 
ing the gears it is equally adapted for high-speed passenger 
service. The Pennsylvania and the Westinghouse companies 
are co-operating to rush through to completion one of these 
locomotives, in order to exhibit it at Philadelphia, February 
5, in connection with a special session of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. 


Before the Pennsylvania Railroad inaugurated electrical 
operation of its New York terminal, between Manhattan 
Transfer and New York city, it engaged in extensive 
experimental work preliminary to the adoption of the 
electric locomotives which have been used since that date. 
During this experimental period four locomotives were 
built, and a continuous vigorous study was made jointly 
by the railroad and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., to determine the best type of locomotive to meet the 
rquirements of the service. The occasion: afforded a 
striking instance of the foresight exercised in the solution 
of large problems, by some of the leading corporations 
of this country. And the results fully justified the time 
and expense of this extensive preparatory work. 

_ With the prospect of extensive main line electrification 
in the near future, and with the probability of the elec- 
trification of the Altoona grade before many years, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with the same foresight that char- 
acterized their study of a locomotive type for the New 
York terminal, built a split-phase locomotive of 4000 


h. p. continuous rating, known as the “FF-1” locomotive, 
and placed it in service in the spring of 1917. The war, 
and government control of the railways, combined with 
other causes, delayed somewhat the test of this locomo- 


tive, which is now in regular freight service between 


Philadelphia and Paoli, Pa. 


In the meantime, however, the railroad’s engineering 


organization has been busy. designing another type of 
locomotive for freight service. As an experiment, they 
are planning to equip the same locomotive that has been 


designed primarily for freight service, to operate in high — 


speed passenger service by simply changing the gear ratio. 

At the railroad’s Altoona shops there are now being 
built three powerful electric locomotives, all of the same 
type. One of these is to be used for freight service under 


the single phase alternating current trolley, while the - 


other two are to be given extensive tests to determine 
their adaptability for passenger service, after which it is 
proposed to use them as direct current locomotives on 
the ey York tunnel and terminal division of the rail- 
road. 


Each locomotive will weigh approximately 400,000 
pounds, and will be equipped with four single-phase com- 
mutator type motors. These motors have a continuous 
rating on single phase of 760 h. p., giving a total loco- 
motive rating of 3040 h. p.° 

The locomotives have a 2-8-2 wheel arrangement, with 
the so-called “steeple” type cab construction. -The motors 
are arranged two per jack shaft, and are mounted out- 
side of, and at either end of the driving wheel base. Each 
jack shaft serves two pairs of drivers. 
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New 200-Ton, Single-Phase Electric Locomotive for Freight Service, Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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between the motors and the jack shaft is by means of 
pinions and flexible gears. 

The single-phase freight locomotive will have a gear 
ratio of 30:118 and a maximum speed of 35 miles per 
hour. The two locomotives that are being arranged for 
direct-current passenger service over the New York tun- 
nel and terminal division will have a-gear ratio of 50:98, 
permitting a maximum speed of 70 miles per hour. 

Although two of these locomotives are being laid out 
for direct-current operation, while the third is to operate 
under an alternating current trolley, the motors and all 
other parts possible are being made identical. The space 
required for the transformer on the alternating current 


locomotive is devoted to accelerating resistance on the. 


direct current locomotive. The pantagraph on the alter- 
nating current locomotive gives place to the third rail 
shoe on the direct current locomotive, etc. 

Side rods will be utilized for the transmission of power 
from the jack shaft to drivers. Flexibility between the 
motor armature and the running gear will be provided 
by means of springs set in the gear center, and flexible 
pinions in one of each pair of motors geared to their 
common jack shaft. These springs in the gear center 
and in the pinion have been especially devised by the 
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the limitations prescribed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
In this connection it should be noted that this motor has 
the greatest capacity of any single-phase commutator 
type traction motor that has ever been built in this coun- 
try. Some idea of its size can be gained from the follow- 
ing figures. The outside diameter of the framé is 76 
inches, whilé the motor is 4334 inches long. The main 
frame of the locomotive is so designed and machined 
that it forms a cradle into which the motor is inserted, 
thus making the latter an integral part of the locomotive 
main frame. The motor bearings are carried on the side 
frames of the locomotives, and are entirely separate from 
the main frame of the motor itself, but are integral with 
the motor cradle. In order to maintain the high rating 
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Master Controller for Alternating-Current 
Locomotive, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. They are of the leaf 
type, and are inserted into their pockets without any 
initial tension, and are sc designed that they will be active 
throughout the operating range of the locomotives. In 
the design of these locomotives, the underlying principle 
adhered to has been that of extreme simplicity. A brief 


description of both types of locomotives may be of in- 


terest. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE 


Consideration first will be given to the alternating cur- 
rent freight locomotive, since it was the requirements of 
this‘ locomotive that primarily determined the character- 
istics of these locomotives as a type. 

The outstanding feature of this locomotive is the trac- 
tion motor, which has the largest capacity possible under 


Electro-Pneumatic Unit Switch, 3,000 Am- 
peres Capacity, 23 Installed on Each Direct- 
Current Locomotive. 


Master Controlier for Direct-Current Loco- 
motive, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Electro-Pneumatic Unit Switch, 1,500 Am- 
peres Capacity, 21 Installed on Each Direct- 
Current Locomotive. 


previously mentioned, forced ventilation has been neces- 
sary, air being drawn through the motors instead of blow- 
ing it through as has been the usual practice with forced 
ventilation. , 

Another interesting and novel feature of this locomo- 
tive is the use of an oil-insulated, force-cooled trans- 
former. The tank of this transformer is built into the 
locomotive, but it is entirely separate from the cab struc- 
ture. Its base rests on pads on the locomotive main 
frame, while the top is formed by a portion of the cab 
roof, but at no point is it rigidly connected to the cab 
structure. The sides of this tank are formed from a 
single sheet of steel, with a vertical seam joined by a 
double row of rivets. The bottom of the tank, which is 
an. integral cup-shaped piece, is set into the side sheets 
and riveted into place. 
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The transformer oil will be cooled by being pumped 
through a forced ventilated radiator. A single moter is 
provided to drive both the oil pump and the blower which 
provides the ventilating air. 

The locomotive roof is constructed so that the removal 
of the transformer core from the locomotive can be ac- 
complished by simply removing that portion of the roof 
directly over the transformer. 

Two motor-driven blower sets are provided, one for 
each pair of traction motors. The motors driving these 
sets and the motor driving the oil pump and blower men- 
tioned above are identical with the single exception of the 
shaft extension. This feature lends itself to simplicity 
and ease of maintenance. 

The control of the traction motors again emphasizes 
simplicity of the design. The apparatus provided con- 
sists only of a master controller, a reverser, the necessary 
unit switches for a notch-by-notch voltage increase to 
the normal voltage of the traction motors, preventive 
coils, and the minimum number of relays consistent with 
safety. In addition to this apparatus there is a small 
motor generator set used for charging the storage bat- 
tery which furnishes the energy for the control apparatus 
and lights. The brake system is of the standard locomo- 


tive type. The brake lever system is designed for clasp 
brakes, giving 100 per cent braking power at the driving 
wheel. 


The above constitutes practically all of this very simple 


locomotive. The locomotive capacity is as follows: 
Continuous Hourly 
flea ctiyereltort @labevin tama enn es. <i DO DOO 62,000 
Speed, miles: per Hours eae oe wage 19.75 
Maximum 2te Gibs. ae Gosl/eeper 
cent adhesion) is. 1e% 4: ee ae 100,000 
Maximum’ speed, miles per hour.... 30 


This means that the locomotive is capable of hauling 
2370 adjusted tons up the western slope of the Altoona 
grade at an approximate speed of 24 miles per hour. 


Direct CURRENT LOCOMOTIVES 


As indicated earlier in this article, the passenger loco- 
motives are of the same fundamental design as the freight 
locomotives just described, and are intended for operation 
on the New York tunnel and terminal division. 

The traction motors are identical to those used on the 
freight locomotive, and with the gearing provided, the 
locomotive is capable of handling the largest Pullman 
train entering or leaving the New Yok Terminal. 

The blower sets are also a-duplicate of those on the 
alternating current locomotive. A number of parts on 
the electrical equipment required for direct current oper- 
ation which cannot be made duplicate of the parts on the 


# : 
Iwo of the Large Single-Phase Motors Mounted in Cradle, Showing the 


Springs in Gear Center. Electric Locomotive of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 
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alternating current locomotive have been made duplicate 
of the parts on the present tunnel and terminal locomo- 
tives. Among these parts may be mentioned the third 
rail shoes, resistance grids, etc. This will further aid in 
the economy of maintenance of the locomotive. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the 
motors for these locomotives are in capacity the largest 
single phase traction motors in this country. The direct 
current locomotives have the additional distinction of 
being equipped with the largest unit switches in existence. 
There switches are of the standard Westinghouse electro- 
pneumatic type, and have a continuous capacity of 3000 
amperes. The arc rupturing capacity of these switches 
is many times this amount on a 750-volt circuit. A total 
of 23 switches is required on each locomotive to handle 
the motor circuits. 

These locomotives will be completed and placed in 
service early this year, at which time it is proposed to 
make extensive tests to determine the practicability of this 
type of locomotive both for high speed passenger and for 
freight service. If the expectations of the railroad off- 
cials are fulfilled, a tremendous advance will have been 
accomplished in electric locomotive design by this adapta- 
tion of one locomotive to both freight and passenger 
service. . 


Tie Producers Discuss Topics of 
General Interest 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF RAILROAD T1E PRODUCERS 


The sixth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Tie Producers convened at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., at 2 p. m., Jan. 17, 1924. 
The convention was called to order by Timmons Har- 
mount, president of the association. After the invoca- 
tion, F. J. Bannister, president of the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, delivered an address of welcome. This 
was followed by the president’s address, in which a brief 
review of the past year was given, and a statement made 
of some of the possibilities of the future. In the latter 
connection, Mr. Harmount said: 


CAMPAIGN FOR UNIFORM BuyING 


“The association has started a campaign for uniform 


buying by the railroads. This, in my judgment, is a mat- 
ter that is of deep interest to all the members of this asso- 
ciation, and it behooves us to give our hearty support to 


this campaign, and to use our influence both in and out 


of the association to forward this project. There is no 
question but that uniform buying by the railroads will 
tend largely to stabilize our industry both as to the pro- 
duction and prices, and benefit not only those connected 
with the industry, but will be of equal or greater benefit 
to the railroads as well. . ee 

“In this connection, it has occurred to me to suggest 
for your consideration the advisability of this association, 
through a committee or otherwise, taking this matter up 
‘direct with the general managers or the presidents of the 
railroads of this country. If a number of the tie pro- 
ducers can meet a number of the general managers or 
presidents around the table and discuss the relative in- 
terests of the railroads and the tie producers, I believe 
great good will result both to the tie producers and the 
railroads. 

“Tt is to be regretted that the year 1923 saw such ex- 
treme fluctuations in the prices of ties as took place in 
some sections of the country. Extremes in prices either 
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high or low, are not beneficial to the industry, and let 
us hope that the year 1924 may see the industry more 
nearly stabilized in production and consumption than it 
has for the past several years. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


“Some members of the association at different times 
have discussed with me the advisability of a bureau of 
information being organized by the association, whereby 
data would be gathered and compiled from time to time 
showing the conditions of production, demand and other 
general information of interest to the tie producer, such 
information to be available to all members of the associ- 
ation. I am not recommending the formation of this 
bureau, but would simply say*that I believe it is a matter 
that is worthy of consideration, and although it may not 
be advisable to take this up at the present time, yet | 
think it is a matter which we can all be thinking about 
and be prepared to discuss when the time is ready for its 


- consideration. 


‘Since the above was written I understand that some 
correspondence has passed between Secretary Hoover 
and Attorney General Daugherty relative to this question, 
in which the attorney general renders an opinion appar- 
ently adverse to the collection and promulgation of infor- 
mation indicated above to members of associations, but 
we trust that soon the situation may be clarified so we 
may know with certainty along what lines an organization 
may collect and furnish information for its members. 

“It is an admitted fact that there are no other organ- 

izations carrying on one line of industry that are as large 
“purchasers of material as the railroads of the country; 
not only are they.large purchasers of material, but they 
perform a large service to the country by transporting all 
of the various commodities and articles produced and 
manufactured in this country and that come from abroad 
to our shores. The interests of the tie producers are 
co-extensive with the interests of the railroads. The pros- 
perity of the railroads means the prosperity of the tie 
producers. The railroads cannot buy the material unless 
they have the money with which to make the purchases, 
neither can they perform properly their duties of trans- 
portation unless their remuneration is sufficient for them 
to furnish service to this great country.” 

The balance of the session was taken up by reports of 
the secretary, the treasurer, the chairmen of the various 
standing committees, the district officers, and the associa- 
tion’s representative on the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee. 


The committee on transportation has done a very large 
amount of work in advice as to routing, car supply, meth- 
ods of loading to utilize cars to their utmost capacity, 
rates, and other items which have been helpful to those 
members who have taken advantage of the facilities the 
committee has to offer. 

In general the district officers reported that while there 
is a shortage of labor, the producing conditions are better 
than they have been. The producers’ stocks are almost 
universally low or entirely shipped, in most cases as early 
as September. However, the cleaning up of the stock 
yards has in many cases transferred the supply to the 
treating plants, where in some instances: there are suffh- 
cient ties to carry over the peak of the spring demand. 
A continually increasing demand for ties suitable for 
treatment was noted. There is a noticeable tendency in 
all parts of the country to substitute the small sawmill for 
the broad axe in the production of ties. 

Friday morning’s session was taken up with the read- 
ing of papers. The first, on “Southern Pine Ties,” by 
Mr. C. D. Christian, of the Standard Tie & Lumber Co., 
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evoked a spirited discussion in regard to the matter of 
grading. 

John H. Johnson, of B. Johnson & Son, read a paper 
on ““Why There'Is Need for a Tie Association.” 


Dr. Hermann von Schrenk gave an extended talk on 
“Developments in the Tie Industry During the Last 
Twenty Years.” He illustrated with several witty stories 
some of the conditions existing 20 to 25 years ago. He 
strongly urged that serious consideration be given to 
the question of reforestation of cut-over lands, and ex- 
plained the reforestation project which is to be placed 
before the legislature of the state of Missouri at its com- 
ing session. 

At a luncheon, L. W. Baldwin, president of the Mis- 
sour1 Pacific R. R., was guest of honor and delivered an 
address on the relations between the railroads and the 
public. He showed conclusively that the present rate 
level is not responsible for conditions in the agricultural 
districts ; he reviewed the transportation and construction 
record of the past year, and made a strong plea that there 
be no tampering with the Transportation Act. Mr. Bald- 
win declared that he did not believe that the great major- 
ity of sane, constructive citizens in this country would 
permit the antagonists of the railroads to accomplish the 
demoralization of the transportation industry. Continu- 
ing, he said: 


PRESIDENT L. W, BALDWIN ON THE OUTLOOK 


“With the exception of this danger, which ought not 
to exist, the outlook can be called fairly bright. The 
volume of railway traffic ought to continue at or near 
the high levels recorded in 1923. The railroads always 
are a good business barometer. When they are working 
at capacity, the country is prosperous. And, of course, 
when business is good and there is plenty of it, the rail- 
roads will continue to buy new equipment, add new tracks, 
build new facilities and in various other ways contribute 
to the general prosperity. 

“So far as the Missouri Pacific is concerned, our pro- 
gram for 1924 provides for normal expenditures for im- 
provements. As you Know, we purchased 100 big new 
locomotives and 77 passenger train cars last year, delivery 
of which is rapidly being completed. Repairs to existing 
equipment amounting to many millions of dollars in cost 
were undertaken, so that now our equipment condition is 
better than it has been for some time past. 

“We expect to be able to continue to provide you and 
other shippers with an entirely adequate and satisfactory 
service. And by doing that we feel that we will be con- 
tributing our fair share to normal development and prog- 
ress. With adequate railroad transportation, all business 
The local merchant is enabled to do more busi- 
ness with relatively smaller capital investment. With de- 
pendable freight service his turnover can be effected more 
easily. The same thing applies to the manufacturing in- 
dustry. Factories can operate with smaller stocks of raw 
materials. Banks are helped because they are not re- 
quired to carry long-term paper. With more liquid cred- 
its, they in turn.can make more capital available for legiti- 
mate expansion and development. Farmers will be helped 
because, with an adequate and dependable transportation 
service, they will be enabled to take advantage of favor- 
able markets and realize the utmost for the things they 
produce.” 


At the afternoon session, Mason B. Kline, superintend- 
ent St. Helens Creosoting Co., St. Helens, Ore., presented 
a paper on “Some Phases of Cross-Tie Production on the 
Pacific Coast,” which was published in the Railway Re- 
view, January 19. Saunders Jones, vice president, White 
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Motor Co., read a paper on “How Motor Trucks Han- 
dle Cross Ties.” 

The balance of the session was given over to a round 
table discussion of various subjects of interest to the asso- 
ciation. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, Walter Poleman, president, ‘Western Tie & 
Timber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

First vice president, te McKee, Long-Bell Luraber 


Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Second vice president, M. H. Schussler, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Secretary, John S. Penney, T. J. Moss Tie Co., Sti 
Louis, Mo. 


* . . 
Treasurer, Benjamin J. 
Minn. 


Regional directors, E. H. Meyer, Geo. Loff, H. G. 
Gilkey, Alfred Bennett, G. D. Baker, Timmons Harmont. 


The 1925 convention will be held at Chicago. 


Finch, Finch Bros., Duluth, 


Country’s Longest Tunnel Project Well Under Way 


Work on Huge Bore Progressing at a Rate of 30 Feet per Day— 
Contract Let by Tunnel Commission to Hitchcock & Tinkler for $5,250,000 | 


The completion of the Moffat tunnel through the Colo- 
rado Rockies, long the dream of David H. Moffat, means 
the tapping of an empire larger than all France, rich in min- 
eral deposits and agricultural possibilities and the release of 
these resources to Mississippi Valley and eastern markets, 
besides creating new competition in transcontinental service. 
Its construction was legalized by the United States Supreme 
Court and has been undertaken by the state of Colorado, 
which has floated a bond issue of nearly seven million dol- 
lars to finance the work. 


At the present time the Moffat road crosses the mountains 
at a point 11,660 feet above sea level, and it is estimated that 
41 per cent of the present operating expense goes in fighting 
snow blockades. The length of the tunnel will be 6.09 miles, 
and it will save 23 miles of line and over 2,400 ft. in ele- 
vation. It is the plan to pull trains through with an electric 
locomotive, and later to electrify other parts of the line. 
The actual construction work is well advanced and work will 
be pushed throughout the winter without let-up, as the con- 
tract. with Hitchcock & Tuinkler calls for its completion 
within 46 months’ time. 


The year 1923 witnessed the beginning of one of the 
greatest tunnel projects in the history of the country, 
the digging of a tunnel over six miles in length in the 
Colorado Rockies, from a point just west of Newcomb 
to a point within a mile southeast of Irving, Colo., on 
the Denver & Salt Lake R. R. (the Moffat Road), and 
known as the Moffat tunnel. 


While the importance of this huge undertaking to the 
city of Denver and the state of Colorado may be some- 


what stressed, yet there 1s no doubt as to its necessity 
and importance not only to the city and state, but to 
the nation at large, and already it promises very tangible 
returns for the state that is building it. From a reliable 
source the statement comes that one of the main trans- — 
continental lines will use the tunnel to compete with the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. for the constantly in- 
creasing traffic to’ southern California, running over the 
tracks of the Denver Rio Grande & Western R. R. from 
Dotsero, Colo., to Salt Lake City, Utah, thence to Los 
Angeles, Calif., over the Clark road. When completed, 
the Denver & Salt Lake R. R. will give a route of about 
565 miles between Denver and Salt Lake City, as com-: 
pared with 620 miles by the Union Pacific and eS miles 
by the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 


The completion of this project will also mean the re- 
lease of the vast natural resources of western Colorado 
and eastern Utah to Mississippi Valley and eastern mar- 
kets, and at the same time create a more evenly matched 
rivalry between transcontinental carriers. 


It is claimed that northwestern Colorado alone has sui- 
ficient high grade coal to supply the entire United States 
for 1,500 years; and that its oil shale beds will produce 
ten times the amount of oil yet taken from all the oil 
wells of the United States. Northeastern Utah can dupli-- 
cate this production. Enough ammonium sulphate can 
be produced as a by-product of the Colorado shale beds 
to fertilize all the farms of the Mississippi basin. Di- 
rectly tributary to the Moffat tunnel are: in northwestern 


Map Showing Route of the Moffat Tunnel Through the Colorado Rock ies; 23 Miles of Serpentine Track Will Be Eliminated by the Con- 
struction of This Huge Bore. : 
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View Showing One of the Numerous Loops on the D. & S. L. R. R. White Line on Mountain Side is the. Survey Line for Moffat Tunnel. 


Colorado, 3,900,000 acres of vacant public land, open to 
entry, and 353,000 acres of state school land, of which 
178,000 acres are underlaid with coal; in northeastern 
Utah, 1,898,000 acres of vacant public land and unlimited 
quantities of solid hydro-carbons; in northwestern Colo- 
rado and northeastern Utah, 11,000,000 acres of United 
States forest lands, constituting, under government regu- 
lation, a permanent reservoir for production of timber 
and grazing animals. 

Western Colorado has been a treasure vault of min- 
erals for more than fifty years, and is capable of sus- 
taining that reputation for many years to come, if given 
transportation. Up to 1917 this region had produced 
the following metal values: 
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In brief, the Colorado river basin, larger than all of 
France, awaits the life giving artery of transportation. 
The Moffat tunnel is the only direct route from the heart 
of this region to the forty million people of the Missis- 
sippi valley. The United States government, the hold- 
ing company for the American people, is the greatest 
landiord of this territory. 


In a decision handed down by the United States su- 
preme court, June 15, 1923, confirming the legality of 
the Moffat tunnel, it was declared, in effect, that the 
northwestern Colorado regions shall have the same rights 
to natural development and trade opportunities as the 
territories adjoining present transportation lines. Acting 
upon this authority, the tunnel commission has issued 
and sold bonds of the district for $6,720,000, to cover 
the work. 


The fundamental reasons for its construction are these. 
The continental divide reaches its highest, continuous 
elevation in the state of Colorado, and this divide has al- 
ways formed a great barrier against the free flow of trade 
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Constructing the Power House at the West Portal. 


in Colorado. In order to cross the state from east to 
west it was necessary for the various roads to adopt 
either circuitous routes or ruinous grades; and when 
the latter plan was followed they were hindered in their 
operation by heavy snow blockades, during the winter 
months, which lasted all the way from 30 to 60 days, 
and the cust of fighting this handicap ot nature was so 
tremendous that it discouraged capita! in attempts to 
reach the rich territory to the west. 


Boulder, or Rollins Pass, the present gateway of the 
Denver & Rio Grande through the mountains, was one 
of the eight routes under consideration by the Union 
Pacific R.'R. in 1865 as its main lire crossing of the 
continental divide; while the Burlington & Missouri River 
R. R. was active in making surveys across the divide in 
the vicinity of Rollins Pass during the early eighties. 
The road that finally crossed the high range was strictly 
a Colorado product. The Moffat road had its inception 


about the year 1900 in a plan for the construction of: 


an electric railway line from Denver to Hot Sulphur 
Springs, which was first agitated by William G. Evans, 
president of the Denver tramway company. 

David H. Moffat, who owned about one-half the stock 
in the tramway company, became deeply interested in 
the possibilities of the plan, and with his friends began the 
promotion of the electric line. The idea was to build 
the line in units, and as each unit became profitable to 
go on with the work on another section. This company 
was called the Denver Northwestern R. R., and it had 
in mind the building of a tunnel through the divide near 
the present tunnel location. But while the plans for the 
financing of this project were still under way Mr. Moffat 
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Work on the Moffat Tunnel is to proceed Throughout the Winter Regardless of Weather. 


changed his mind about the electric, and decided upon a 
steam road from Denver to Salt Lake City, and on July 
18, 1902, the Denver Northwestern & Pacific R. R. was 
incorporated under the laws of Colorado, and its name 
indicates the nature of the revised plan of its founders. 


Construction began almost immediately, and the work — 


was pushed ahead without serious interruption until 1907, 
when it had reached Yarmony, between Hot Sulphur 
Springs and Kremmling, a distance of about 130 miles. 
Construction of the road below the latter point was pre- 
ceded by a long battle to secure a right of way through 
Gore canyon. The department of the interior stood in 
the way of this for several years on the ground that the 
site was valuable as a reservoir. The dispute was finally 
settled by President Roosevelt, whose influence was 
thrown back of the transportation development. 


Mr. Moffat lived to see the road reach Steamboat 
Springs, about 90 miles farther west of Kremmling, and 
he was trying to finance the building of the tunnel and 
the extension of the road, 40 miles more to the westward, 
when he died, June 18, 1911. The road soon after went 
into the hands of receivers, but in 1913 Newman Erb 
gained control and the extension to Craig was completed. 
In 1915 the road was re-organized under the name that 
it now bears, and Charles Boettcher succeeded Mr. Erb 
as president. In 1917 it went once more into receiver- 
ship. 

To appreciate the engineering features of the Moffat 
tunnel it is necessary to know something of the operating 
difficulties “over the hill,” as the trainmen refer to Rol- 
lins Pass. Corona, the engine changing station on the 
summit, has an elevation of 11,660 feet, and two miles 
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of snow sheds are maintained here to enable the trains 
to operate during the winter. Snow sheds are necessary 
at the more exposed points where the snow drifts to 
enormous depths under the action of the wind. In spite 
of these precautions it is estimated that 41 per cent of 
the operating expense of the Moffat road goes in fighting 
snow blockades, and most of this is concentrated around 
Corona. 

Engine changes are made at Tabernash, on the west 
side, at Corona and at Tolland on the east side. Between 
Tolland and ‘Tabernash are located the 4 per cent grades. 
It requires four Mallet type engines, the most powerful 
steam locomotives known, to haul a train of 22 freight 
cars “over the hill,” and five to take over 24 cars. A 
22-car train means about 1,200 tons total weight. From 
Tabernash to Denver the running time for such a train 
often reaches 14 to 16 hours, although the distance is less 
than 90 miles. 

When the Moffat tunnel shall have been completed, 
eliminating all 4 per cent grades, one ordinary consolida- 
tion engine will haul this 22-car freight train from Taber- 
nash to Denver at twice the speed now made. - 

The tunnel will save 23 miles of line and 2,406 feet 
in elevation. Its length will be 32,150 ft., or 6.09 miles. 
It will have a minimum width of 16 ft. and be 24 ft. in 
height, to accommodate a single track road of standard 
gauge. 

The great difficulty, in addition to the snow, comes now 
in the lift over the hill. In addition to train resistance 
due to speed and friction for level running, a locomotive 
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hauling a train up a grade meets a resistance of 20 
pounds per ton for each per cent of grade. This gravity 
lift is what makes operation of the Moffat road so diffi- 
cult at present, for on the 4 per cent grade 80 pounds 
is added for each ton hauled. On the average carload 
this additional load would amount to 3,200 pounds. The 
reduction of the grade to 2 per cent by means of the 
tunnel will at once split this burdensome “lift” in half. 
When the track is covered with snow drifts operation 
becomes impossible, even for light passenger trains. 
The eastern portal of the tunnel, three miles from Tol- 
land, is located at an elevation of 9,198 feet, so far 
below timber line that the tracks are protected from huge 
snow drifts. The western portal has an elevation of 


9,085 feet. 


QUANTITIES FOR Morrat TUNNEL 
Railroad tunnel: 
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The tunnel has a peak or high point in the center, so 
that it will drain more readily. On the eastern side the 


grade in the tunnel, as shown in the profile drawings, 


will be 0.3 per cent and on the western end 0.9 per cent, 
while the maximum grade of the approaches on either 
side will be 2.0 per cent. Elevation of the peak in the 
tunnel will be approximately 9,242 ft. It is planned to 
drive the tunnel from both ends, using a water tunnel 
8x8 ft., 75 ft. to the south of the railroad tunnel by 
means of the boring of eight cross cuts. 

The approximate quantities on which the bids and 
contract are based are given in the accompanying table. 

Plans call for the electrification of the tunnel. Fires 
will be banked in the steam locomotives and an electric 
engine will haul engine and train through the bore, thus 
simplifying to a great degree the problem of ventilation. 
The supply of pure air will be maintained by the use of 
suction fans. Another use to which it is planned to use 
the tunnel is to transport automobiles from the state 
highways approaching it on either side, on flat cars, this 
to be done at certain hours of the day while the line is 
free of traffic. 

The probability is that the electric operation will be 
through the tunnel only at first, but plans have been 
drawn to extend such operation to take in the territory 
between Tabernash and Tolland, a distance of 42 miles. 

Engineers and Contractors—All administration and 
construction work on behalf of the Moffat Tunnel Im- 
provement District is under the Moffat Tunnel Commis- 
sion, of which W. P. Robinson is president, with offices 
at Denver, Colo. This commision has appointed a board 
of consulting engineers composed of D. W. Brunton, L. 
D, Blauvelt, J. Vipond Davies and J. Waldo Smith. The 
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chief engineer of the commission is R. H. Keays; the 
resident engineers are V. A. Kauffman, at the west end. 
and B. G. Coy at the east end; Clifford A. Betts is office 
engineer. 

The contract for the actual construction work has been 
let to the firm of Hitchcock & Tinkler, a firm widely 
known throughout the country. They have been associ- 
ated for a period of 27 years, and have completed a 
number of noteworthy jobs, their last being an 18-mile 
tunnel for the water system in the Hetch Hetchy project. 

Mr. Tinkler lived in Denver from 1900 to 1912 and 
was the builder of 15 of the tunnels on the Moffat road; 
he built tunnels for several other American roads, as 
well as the roads themselves. Mr. Hitchcock is presi- 
dent of the Carey-Campbell Co. and an officer in several 
other large construction concerns. He spent three years 
in construction work in China and was formerly vice 
president of MacArthur Bros. 

The cost of construction is placed at $5,250,000, with 
an outside actual profit of $140,000:to the two contrac- 
tors, and the work is to be completed within 46 months 
from noon, September 19, 1923, 

The contract was drawn by Norton Montgomery, attor- 
ney for the Moffat tunnel commission. Aside from the 
price of $5,250,000 and the profit of $140,000, the con- 
tract will include bonus and penalty clauses providing 
that $1,000 a day bonus will be paid for each day of com- 
pletion under 46 months and a penalty of $1,000 a day 
for each day exceeding 46 months. 

It is a profit-sharing proposition, with the contractors 
and the commission being partners. Whatever sum under 
$5,250,000 the tunnel costs will be profit to be equally 
divided between the contractors and the commission. 
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The contractors have put up a bond of $250,000 for 
the faithful performance of the contract, and they also 
will be required to take out such insurance as may be nec- 
essary to cover all damages, accidents and the like during 
construction. 

The contract with Hitchcock & Tinkler does not include 
the laying of rails and the electrification of the tunnel. 
That comes under the commission. The commission al- 
ready has signed contracts with the Colorado Power Co. 
that will take care of the electrification of the tunnel, 
for the illumination and operation of trains, though the 
price has not been fixed and will not be until completion 
of the work. 
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TYPICAL TIMBERED SECTIONS 
OF WATER AND CROSSCUT TUNNELS 


The power company is building lines to both tunnel 
portals to furnish power and light for the camp and 
tunnel workers. However, a line is being constructed to 
carry a load that will serve the commission for electri- 
fication of the tunnel. 


Hitchcock & Tinkler assume the unpaid bills of the 
commission for labor and machinery, but will not reim- 
burse the commission for expenses up to that time. That 
will be part of the commission’s ‘contribution to the part- 
rership. The commission has ordered steam shovels, 
drills and some other machinery that will be taken over 
and paid for by the contractors. 


EXCAVATION AND LINING 


That probably the entire work will be in gneiss rock 
was Stated in a report of the State Geologist of Colorado 


One of the Big Rotaries at Work After a Snow Storm. 
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in 1914, In section the tunnel as now proposed, for a 
single-track line, will have vertical sides, an arched roof 
and a flat floor, with a clear height of 24 ft. above sub- 
grade and a clear width of 16 ft. in solid rock and 16% 
ft. in timbered portions, as shown. Complete timber lin- 
ing includes 2-in. side lagging and 4-in. roof lagging, 
but in places only roof timbering may be needed, sup- 
ported by posts or by wall plates.. All spaces behind 
lagging are to filled with loose rock, which will be grouted 
if required, 

Concrete lining, which is expected to be used only near 
the portals, will be placed behind the neat line, the lag- 
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ging being removed for this purpose. 


Pneumatic placing is permitted. If the rock breaks so 
high as to permit access above the arch after concreting, 
the arch will be given a definite thickness and the space 
above it filled with dry stone packing. Otherwise the 
entire space between the arch form and roof will be filled 
with concrete. Permanent timber lining will be of Oregon 
fir or lodgepole. This pine or other satisfactory timber 
will be used for the headings and for the pilot tunnel. 

In the typical sections shown, the 4 line is that beyond 
which no unexcavated material, timbering or support may 
extend, so that it is the line of minimum thickness of 
masonry lining or the neat line of excavation where no 
such lining is used. The B line is the limit of excava- 


41 Per Cent of the Operating Expense of the D. & 8. L. Goes for Fighting 
Snow Blockades. 
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tion to be paid for, and in some cases it is also the pay- 
ment line for masonry. 


Headings 8x8 ft. are planned, but the location of the 
heading in relation to the tunnel section is optional with 
the contractor. ‘The estimated quantities of excavation 
are 10.83 and 14.95 cu. yd. per lineal foot for lines A 
and B, respectively, in the main tunnel, and 2.37 cu. yd. 
for the 8 by 8-ft. headings. It is previded that a plan- 
imeter may be used for measuring areas in estimating 
quantities where the computation of areas by geometric 
methods would be laborious. 


VENTILATION 


Ventilating plants, preferably on -the plenum system, 
are to be of sufficient capacity to deliver at least 24,000 
cu. ft. of free air per minute to the several headings. If 
high-pressure air is used to clear the headings after blast- 
ing, it should give at least 1,500 cu. ft. per minute in 
each heading. . 


CLEANING AND BALLASTING 


Broken stone ballast of 34-in. to 214-in. size is to be 
laid by the contractor to the level of the bottom of the 
ties. Before this ballast is placed the floor and sides of 
the tunnel are to be cleared of dirt, loose stone and other 
material and then washeh a stream of 
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with an individual bed or cot, of size and type satisfac- 


tory to the engineer. Each room will have an electric 
light under control of its occupants. The contractor will 
supply his employees with blankets and pillows and shall 
keep the same clean, issuing a clean supply to every new 
employee and clean bed clothes to the entire working 
force at suitable intervals. The storage, preeparation and 
eating of food in sleeping quarters will not be allowed. 
Sanitary conveniences’ and washing facilities with a con- 
stant supply of hot and cold water and shower baths are 


to be provided in convenient proximity to each group of | 


sleeping quarters, together with facilities where the men 


water having a pressure of at least 30 lb. 
POWER SERVICE 


The agreement for power service for 
the construction of the Moffat tunnel 
provides that delivery shall be in the 
form of three-phase energy at a fre- 
quency of approximately 611% cycles and 
a potential of 44,000 volts. Measurement 
of this delivery shall be at one point, 
namely, the eastern portal of the tunnel, 
and a line is provided for the carrying of 
this energy at 44,000 volts from the east- 
ern portal to the western portal. The 
user is to provide the necessary step- 
down transformers to obtain the desired 
voltage for utilization. 

The schedule of rates applicable under 
this agreement provides for changes de- 
pendent upon the total requirement and 
average use. : 


Sectional View of Continental Divide Showing Longitudinal Section of Moffat Tunnel and 


Relative Location of Pioneer ‘funnel. = 


HousiInG FoR WoRKMEN 


It is interesting to note the care with 
which specifications were prepared in re- 
gard to suitable living quarters for the 
men, as well as the sanitary precautions 
to be taken to keep the camp in the best 
of health. A clause in the contract pro- 
vides far solidly constructed buildings, in 
accordance with approved drawings and 
specifications that will be comfortable 
under all conditions of wind and weather, 
and thoroughly screened to exclude mos- 
quitoes and flies. Sleeping quarters must 
have at least 400 cubic feet of air, 2% 
square feet of window area, and one- 
third square foot ventilating opening, 
which cannot be closed, for each occu- 
pant. The floor level of each room is to 
be at least one foot above the surface of 
the ground. Each man will be provided 
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the Summit of Rollin’s ‘Pass, Elevation 
11,600 Feet. 


Snow Sheds at Corona, at 
may wash and dry their clothes. Common washing 
troughs are not permitted. Wash houses and’ laundries 
have cement floors and are properly drained so that water 
does not accumulate in the buildings. 


The contractor has also provided at each end of the 
tunnel a “dry room” where the underground employees 
may change their clothes before starting and when com- 
ing from work, so that every man’s clothes are dry and 
warm when he putsithem on. This room is fitted with 
hot and cold water supply and with individual wash bowls 
and shower baths. 

Medical and surgical attendance, as well as hospital 
service, is arranged for, and once each week the phy- 
Sician in charge makes a detailed report of the health 
conditions of the camp. 


PROGRESS OF WorRK 


Over 400 men are already employed on the job at the 
two camps, and the project is being pushed vigorously. 
The tunneling at the west portal has progressed to a depth 
of over 900 feet and at the east portal more than 700 


Water Tunnel Portal, 8 Ft. by 8 Ft., at the West. End. 
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feet. Each eight-hour shift is progressing at the rate of 
five feet per day, or a total of 15 feet per day for the 
three shifts at each end of the tunnel. The rate of prog- 
ress will be increased to a double and triple rate later as 
the new heads are opened up from the water tunnel to 
the south. 

The city of Denver is already laying its plans for a 
world’s exposition in celebration of the tunnel’s comple- 
tion in 1926, 


Zinc Chloride as a Tie Preservative 


3y Dr. HERMAN vON SCHRENK 


Extracted from a paper read before the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 1924. 


A good deal more attention is being paid to zinc chloride 
these days than ever before, and I for one have a very 
strong feeling that zine chloride has a place, a very large 
place, in the wood preserving industry in this country, 
particularly when we take the more or less modern view- 
point that in the decision as to what preservatives shall 
be used the financial risk which we take in making the 
investment is after all the controlling feature. 


The financial risk which we take in preserving ties, or 
car material, or bridge timbers, whatever the case may be, 
has to be viewed from various angles, not only the pre- 
servative angle, but the wear angle, or the angle of the 
mechanical service of the material, and regarded from 
that viewpoint the cheapness in the initial investment with 
zinc chloride is a very important factor, particularly 
when we can, as we all know we can, at least double the 
length of life of our ties by proper use of the salt. Natur- 
ally we all want the best, and if we could get the creo- 
sote we probably would all use creosote in the impreg- 
nation of our materials, wherever that is suited; but un- 
forunately that is not quite possible, and we have to use 
those preservatives in other places. 

Now the past experience with zinc chloride clearly in- 
dicates that in its use very much more careful chemical 
and physical control has to be exercised, not only of the 
solution and the treating process, but of the subsequent 
handling of the material. If we have another committee 
of this character next year that committee ought to report 
on some of the curious things which have been discovered 
during the past year with reference to life records on zinc 
chloride. 

We thought we had exhausted all of our ammunition 
a year or two ago and along comes Mr. Fooler of the 
Milwaukee and makes the flat-footed statement that he 
has zine chloride ties on the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. that have been in actual service 20 years. None 
of us believed him until some of us doubting Thomases 
went up there this year and looked at them, and we 
found a very large percentage of ties which Mr. Fooler 
faithfully swears were treated in 1903. They looked as 
if they had been laid yesterday, and according to all rec- 
ords that have hitherto been obtained those ties ought 
to have been rotten and shoveled out of the track years 
ago. There they were. Mr. Bateman very carefully 
sprayed the ties and was absolutely unable to find any 
chlorine, and still the ties were sound. Our theory that 
chlorine is the absolute factor in the preservation in zinc 
chloride treated material may or may not be substantiated 
by this very remarkable result on those Milwaukee ties. 

The possibility of adding petroleum to zine chloride 
may be a step which will carry us still further as to the 
possible life of zinc chloride treated ties. I for one wish 
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to say that no one who looks at those ties in the Santa 
Fe or Southern Pacific tracks, as the committee did dur- 
ing the last year, could help but feel impressed with the 
remarkable appearance of the zinc ties-treated with pe- 
troleum treatment subsequently. The risk taken there 
appears to be a very small one and the few operating 
difficulties which have been found in treatments hitherto 
probably can be easily overcome. __ 

Summing up the story, therefore, it would appear that 
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the pessimistic statements which we hear now and again 
about the future development of zinc chloride as a 
timber preservative should be very materially discounted. 
If we treat the ties properly, if we give them the right 
percentage, if we have the proper ties for treatment, if 
we season the ties after treatment, and possibly if we 
make petroleum an addition, there is not any reason why 
in the places where zinc.chloride can be used it should not 
find a proper and a very serviceable application. . 


Economical Thickness of Insulation in 


Refrigerator Cars ee 


Discussion of the Use of Alignment Charts to Determine Fac- 
tors of Investment, Cost of Refrigeration and Transportation 


Supplementing a paper read before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, published in a recent issue of the 
Railway Review we give below abstracts of the discussions 
contributed at the time the paper was presented. 


The most important factor in connection with the con- 
struction of a refrigerator car, in order to obtain efficient 
and economical refrigeration, is that of insulation. The 
function of the insulation is to afford protection to the 
lading by minimizing heat transmission through the walls, 
roof and floor of the car. To do its work properly the in- 
sulation must be by nature a poor conductor of heat. 
Other desirable qualities are reasonable cost, strength, 
adaptability, durability, light weight and imperviousness 
to moisture. The whole subject is capable of analysis, but 
the principles involved are not broadly known, which 
clearly is indicated by the fact that cars have been built in 
very recent years without proper or sufficient insulation. 
Cars which do not properly protect their lading are huge 
ice consumers and expensive to operate. 


Comparatively speaking, literature upon the subject, al- 
though exceedingly valuable, is not extensive. Until re- 
cent years the available information consisted chiefly of 
descriptive articles in the technical press and papers pre- 
sented before technical and engineering societies. More 
lately, However, the matter has become the subject of in- 
vestigation. A paper by Messrs. Arthur J. Wood and 
Philip X. Rice, read before the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Dec. 3 to 6, 
1923, entitled, “Economical Thickness of Insulation in 
Refrigerator Cars” is a valuable contribution to the 
subject. It was published in the Railway Review Decem- 
ber 8, 1923. The authors call attention to the increasing 
importance of the economic design of refrigerator cars, 
and discuss factors which must be taken into account in 
determining the proper thickness of insulation. The pur- 
pose of the article which follows is to relate briefly the 
interesting discussions brought out at the meeting, which 
together with the many phases covered by the paper itself, 
oper up new lines of thought and make a very interesting 
study. 


The problem discussed by the above authors was rather: 


suggested in 1922, by the presentation of a paper en- 
titled, “The Economical Thickness of Insulation,” in 
which was presented a theoretical formula for the deter- 
mination of that interesting problem. Attention was 
called at the time to the point that that very desirable value 
is only one of a number; the principal problem is not 
alone, what is the economic thickness, but what is the dif- 
ference in the actual value of an economical thickness, as 


compared with that of some other thickness. The method 
of attack upon this problem is graphical rather than math- 
ematical, and the principal factors, which enter into it, 
have been outlined and discussed at the close of the paper. 
The three principal cost-factors are: 


Cost of investment 
Cost of refrigeration or heating 
Cost of transportation. 


The three cost-factors named mtst be considered. The 


. advantage of heavier insulation and of better insulation 


may be offset by the extra cost of transporting it. It be- 
comes necessary to evaluate that, and they are all arith- 
metically evaluated by the graphical method used. 

The paper of Messrs. Wood and Rice was intended to 
invite criticism and suggestion as to a simple way of solv- 
ing what has been for years a more or less difficult prob- 
lem, in its various phases. It was freely discussed at the 
meeting. There is no question but what this paper and 
the discussions will be of value not only to railroad 
mechanical engineers, but also are a valuable contribution 
to the entire subject of efficient refrigeration. The fol- 
lowing abstracts from the discussions contributed at the 
time the paper was presented before the society, are taken 
from the stenographic report of the meeting. 


Discussion By GEorcE A. NICOL, Jr. 


The paper presented by Messrs. Wood and Rice opens 
up rather a unique line of thought as regards the supposed 
economical thickness of insulation in refrigerator cars, 
and considerable data has been prepared using alignment 
charts to arrive at certain theoretical conclusions.» There 
are many variable factors entering into any such calcula- 
tions that the elimination of any one factor, although 
apparently a negligible one, may upset the calculations 
and render theoretical results inapplicable to practical use. 

The fixed charge per cent per annum in Fig. 1 has been 
used on the basis of 13 per cent. No explanation has 
been given as to how this figure has been ascertained. . 

It will be noted in Fig. 2, on the scale of “Ice Pounds 
per Square Foot per Year Conduction” that this was a 
constant value, whereas it should be a variable one, in- 
asmuch as the amount of the ice required with a constant 
temperature difference would vary, depending upon the 
amount of salt used with the ice. For example, with the 
11 per cent salt referred to by the authors, about 10 per 
cent more ice will be required for a given amount of re- 
frigeration than if the ice is used without salt, because in 
the case where salt is used the water will be discharged 
at a difference in temperature of about 14 degrees. 
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The first intermediate scale in Fig. 3 calls for the den- 
sity in pounds per cubic foot and opposite the various 
values on this scale are marked “Values for common insu- 
lating materials”. We note that the value of 19 is given 
for hair felt. This figure is apparently for compressed 
hair felt, and inasmuch as hair felt used for car insula- 
tion is not compressed, this value should be approximately 
9. The value on the scale was undoubtedly taken from 
tables published by the bureau of standards, but does not 
represent correctly the density of the material in pounds 
per cubic foot and accordingly this has led to miscalcu- 
lation in the tables following which were used for draw- 
ing up the curves in Fig. 5. 

The writer believes that the authors have used in the 
calculations, figures obtained from the bureau of stand- 
ards on Keystone hair felt. This is the hair felt covered 
on both sides with a waterproofing paper and is entirely 
different in construction from Standard hair felt, al- 
though the term “hair felt” has been used throughout the 
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and Canada as regards refrigerator car design, with the 
exception that it has been found in practice to require not 
less than 2% in. of insulation in the roof of either half- 
inch Keystone hair felt or Standard hair felt. This is in 
accord with the recommendation of the United States 
department of agriculture, and is based on results ob- 
tained from a great number of tests of transcontinental 
perishable fruit trains, and there is no question but what 
it is necessary to provide more and better insulation in the 
roof than at any other part of the car. 

This brings us to another variable factor that has been 
eliminated entirely from consideration and that is the loss 
and damage claims actually found in refrigerator car op- 
eration due to spoilage of perishable products, especially 
the top layers of lading as would be commonly carried in 
refrigerator equipment. Carriers report loss and dam- 
age claims amounting to $14,500,000 paid in 1921 on 
fruits and vegetables alone. Figure 5 does not, therefore, 
indicate the true economic thickness since any reduction 
of insulation over present common and established prac- 
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Fig. 3—Annual Cost of Transportating 
Insulation. : 


For description of method of preparing alignment charts of this description see Chap. III, Graphical and Mechan- 


ical Computations, by Joseph Lipka. 


in chart, Fig. 2: 
min., 0.5; one surface, air moving at 1000 ft. per min., 0.3. 
obtained from bureau of standards tables. 


thick, is 9 pounds per cubic foot and the conductivity in 
B. t. u.’s per square foot per inch thickness per degree F. 
difference in temperature per 24 hours is 5.9; and for the 
Keystone hair felt the density is 10.5 pounds per cubic 
foot and the conductivity in B. t. u.’s per square foot per 
inch thickness per degree F. difference in temperature per 
24 hours is 6.5. These values, of course, will change ma- 
terially the curve shown on chart No. 5 for the hair felt 
ceiling, and the most pronounced feature due to the 
lessening of the weight is the flattening of the curve for 
hair felt. A new chart showing the insulation economics 
for both Keystone hair felt and Standard hair felt has 
been prepared, Fig. 6. The third curve indicates the result 
obtained using the heat conductivity value originally used 
in the paper for hair felt, but using the revised weight 
and interest values in accordance with the true figures 
for Keystone hair felt. . . 

_ The economic thickness for the Standard hair felt on 


_ the new chart is 2% in., and for Keystone hair felt is 1% 


in. These figures check very closely with what is recog- 
nized as standard practice throughout the United States 


The principles underlying the construction of nomographic or alignment charts 
have been fully developed by M. d’Ocagne of Paris in his Traite de Nomographie. 


Average values for surfaces as used 


One surface, resistance, 0.8; two surfaces, still-air resistance, 1.06; one surface, air moving at 50 ft. per 


For air spaces, use reciprocal of heat-transmission values as 


tice in the weakest part of the insulation, that is, the roof 
of the car, would necessarily increase these claims con- 
siderably. . 

Throughout the paper it would seem to establish that 
a new field had been found for the use of regranulated 
cork, which is a by-product, consisting of the sawings and 
trimmings from pure cork board. Its one advantage 
would be its initial low first cost, but, of course, this is 
offset by several factors. First, its thermal value is 27.2 
per cent less than Standard hair felt and 15.4 per cent less 
than Keystone hair felt per inch of thickness. Second, 
it would also mean that on the same basis of modern re- 
frigerator car equipment requiring 2!4 in. of insulation 
in the ceiling it would be necessary to use not less than 
3%4 in. of regranulated cork with a consequent increase 
in weight per car. Third, nothing is said of the practical 
application of regranulated cork, but it is assumed that 
this material is packed into place, and while the paper 
confines the calculations to the floor and ceiling, un- 
doubtedly it would be the intention of using this same 
material in the side and end walls, and would present 
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considerable difficulty as regards its application and per- 
thanency. The tendency of the material is naturally to 
pack, and due to the buffing shocks, vibration, ete. when 
refrigerator cars are in motion, this material especially in 
the side walls, would tend to leave an open space for a 
considerable ‘distance’ between the side plate and the side 
sill of the car and it does not seem practical to allow for 
any opening so that additional regranulated cork could 
bé applied as the mass settles. 

*“One other point which would seem should be gone into 
thoroughly before any of this material is used for car in- 
sulation is its absorption of water which would materially 
decrease its power of insulation. When outside air, which 
always contains some degree of moisture, at times fully 
or almost saturated, is cooled due to leakage through the 
insulation, the degree of saturation is increased until the 
dew point is reached. At this point condensation will take 
place and water will be deposited in any granular filling 
material through which air may circulate. This moisten- 
ing will, of course, begin with the interior portions of the 
material and capillary attraction will tend to distribute the 
moisture throughout the thickness. This tends very ma- 
terially to increase the packing of the granular material 
and greatly lowers its insulating value. Experience with 
cold storage insulation has shown that granular materials 
such as sawdust, etc. become saturated with moisture 
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Fig. 4—Insulation Economics for Meat: Cars. 


Based on 35 deg. Fahr. temperature; 3.3 

in. of dry wood in the floor; no charge for 
transportation of insulation; 11 per cent salt 
used with ice. 


throughout their mass. On the other hand, experience in 
refrigerator car practice has likewise shown that hair felt 
material, which is always applied in blanket form, is not 
seriously affected by moisture. As a matter of informa- 
tion it is entirely possible today to reinforce hair felt as 
well as to waterproof same. 


Discussion By P, NIcHOLLS 


While fully supporting the free use of calculating 
charts, the writer questions the logic used in the second 
paragraph of the paper. Any chart must be plotted from 
an equation and is a sequence to it. As to whether they 
are needed or will be a time saver depends on a number 
of factors; the two most important being, how often and 
continuously they will be used, and the.type of arith- 
metrical computation’ involved. In this particular illus- 
tration only simple multiplication and division are 
involved, and could as speedily be done on a slide rule. 
However would it at least not have been an aid to have 
included an equation for the economic thickness derived 
directly from the factors? 

_ It is also suggested that to obtain full advantage from 
such charts, where several are required for one calcula- 
tion, and especially when they are to be used to plot 
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Fig. 5—Insulation Economics for Transconti- 
1ental Fruit Cars. Temperature. See Tables 
1, 2 and 3 for Details. 
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curves such as Fig. 4, a typical ruled form should be in- 
cluded to show how the derived items should be recorded 
and summed up. Doing this gives the maximum protec- 
tion to the user, and avoids the need of consulting the text 
each time they are used. 

As usually a large number of cars will be built to any 
one design adopted, one would think that an intense 
study would be warranted, and that for each type, curves 
such as in Fig. 4 and 5, would be plotted for each type of 
construction. It can also be believed that costs so derived 
would not be the sole deciding factor, but that for each 
insulation and thickness pros and cons could be aligned, 
and that to only a few of these could monetary values be 
assigned, and that others would involve the probability of 
certain events happening. The final decision would then 
be by guess or authority. 

The authors have done good work in collecting the 
data on the factors, and showing how they are intercon- 
nected. If any further advance is to be made in the at- 
tempt to fix the thickness automatically by comparing 
monetary costs, it will be attained by tabulations of ex- 
perience reduced to probability values. 


DISCUSSION BY CHARLES H. HERTER 


The two authors are to be congratulated for their suc- 
cess in solving a problem which for several years seemed 
to defy all efforts. To Mr. P. Nicholls 
belongs the credit for having submitted, 
in 1922, a plausible formula for arriv- 
ing at the most advantageous thickness 
of insulation, but the present authors 
have developed a method which can more 
readily be applied by those who are re- 
sponsible for producing effective re- 
frigerator cars. In fact, their clever use 
of alignment charts will doubtless en- 
courage others to use charts for solving 
many other problems in refrigerating 
engineering. The authors are quite cor- 
rect in stating that practically all refrig- 
erator cars in use in the United States 
0 are deficient in insulation, but with this 
new method of calculating the gain de- 
rived from more insulation it should not 
take long before cars fill be improved. 
It is not necessary to reserve these im- 
provements for new cars only. Many old cars may have 
added to them one or more layers of insulation. 
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Hair Felt. 

It should be particularly noted that there is no allowance made on 
this chart for spoilage claims, and the insulation having the lowest 
insulation value will have a much higher spoilage factor than the 
other insulations. This will more than offset the apparent saving of 
the cheaper insulation. This spoilage factor was omitted in computing 
the values for the curves so that these curves could be readily com- 
pared with those shown in Fig. 5 of the original article. 
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Not being influenced exclusively by manufacturers’ 
literature, the authors seem to have discovered some merit 
in re-granulated cork. Samples tested at the bureau of 
standards and elsewhere prove the heat conductivity of 
dry re-granulated cork to be equal to that of pure cork- 
board, and yet the current prices per board foot, as indi- 
cated by Fig. 1, are in the ratio of 6 cents to 2 cents, 
while, on the basis of one inch board per two inches of 
re-granulated (manufacturers’ practice) the latter would 
cost 4 cents. Consequently, heretofore re-granulated cork 
was always at a disadvantage, the makers preferring to 
sell materials in other than loose form. The objection 
that loose filling materials require lumber or the equiva- 
lent to confine them does not apply in the case of refrig- 
erator cars, because to secure a durable wearing surface 
inside and out, good sheathing is generally used even with 
the self-sustaining corkboard. If forced shaking tests 
were made with various sized granules of loose cork, an 
idea would be obtained of the necessary mixture and 
density per cubic foot to secure the least amount of set- 
tling, such settling being objectionable at least in the case 
of vertical surfaces. In car walls the settling could prob- 
ably be eliminated by mixing the re-granulated cork with 
diatonaceous earth in powder form, the conductivity of 
which does not differ from cork, the weight averaging 
10 lbs. per cubic foot, while the price is equivalent to 
about 2 cents per board foot. Celite is used for insu- 
lating furnaces, because it is heat and fire resistive. But 
it should be kept dry, the same as all insulators. It is the 
only loose insulating powder which retains its normal 
density. 

The authors justly call attention to the fact that care 
should be exercised in selecting the proper coefficient of 
heat transfer applying to the particular material one is 
using. Materials are not likely to duplicate selected lab- 
oratory samples, and the least one should do is to com- 
pare the weight per cubic foot, denser materials as a rule 
offering less resistance to heat flow than do light ones. 
In this connection a collection of over 500 test results at- 
tached to the 1923 report of the insulation committee of 
the American Society of Refrigerating Engineers, should 
be of some assistance, it containing also data as to the 
effect of moisture. 

It will be noticed that the authors arrive at a tempera- 
ture difference of 70-50 or 20 deg. F. only in the case of 
ceilings of fruit cars, against 67-37 or 30 deg. in the case 
of floors. Accordingly they show, Fig. 5, the economic 
thickness of re-granulated cork at 3 and 4% in. respec- 
tively. A refrigerating engineer would reverse these 
thicknesses, and place the thickest insulation on the ceiling 
to obtain better protection against radiation and conduc- 
tion, higher heat transfer of wetted roof area, and aim 
at securing a ceiling air temperature at most 10 degrees 
higher than the air over the floor. It stands to reason, 
that the thin ceilings of cars are largely responsible for 
the warm strata of air under the ceiling. In other words, 
the temperature difference through the ceiling should be 
taken as 40 rather than 20 degrees, especially over the ice 
bunkers. By elevating the roof line of the car to that of 
the locomotive, space would be gained for the extra thick- 
ness of insulation without affecting the cubic contents of 
car. To duplicate the refrigerating efficiency obtained in 
stationary installations, the ice or cooling surface should 
of course be spread over the car ceiling and not crowded 
to the remote ends. 

The authors warmly advocate air space construction, 
even if made with several sheets of paper. This plan may 
be entirely feasible from the viewpoint of insulating effect 
only, but there is an objection to it again, from the view- 
point of refrigeration. The important factor of heat 
capacity of the car body (weight x specific heat) appar- 
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ently did not receive its share of attention from the 
authors. Papered air spaces may insulate well per degree 
of difference, but having no weight their own temperature 
will fluctuate with all temperature variations encountered 
by the car. Thus in pre-cooling the car air would be low- 
ered to 35 degrees within a few minutes, but on the road 
the weightless walls would likewise become warm very 
soon instead of remaining “saturated with cold” for many 
hours. To keep down temperature fluctuations within the 
car, as in a room, the inner envelope should have capacity 
to hold a great deal of heat (or cold), and the insulation 
proper may form the outer envelope, in fact it may then 
consist of air spaces, but weight is useful, especially if 
there is no tax imposed on tare weight. Owing to their 
higher temperature air spaces in the outer envelope are 
less effective than they would be inside, but they will also 
be more secure against condensation of moisture. When 
heat capacity is taken into account the opportunities of 
heavier insulators become brighter than would appear 
from the authors’ deductions. A heavy lining of yellow 
pine, oak or maple will be preferable to one of redwood. 
Light weight woods belong on the outside. The exterior 
should be as smooth as possible and as stated by the 
authors, should be painted all over with glossy white paint, 
both for appearance sake and to repel heat. 


Discussion By Hucu J. KrRAMPE 


I have listened to the original paper which no doubt 
was very carefully prepared for discussion. In all of this, 
one very important factor has been lost sight of, and that 
is the commercial factor. There are a good many things 
which we would like to do in engineering, but which we 
do not do because we find that the time is not ripe. In 
other words, we have to consider investment return in 
everything we do in engineering. So I have outlined here, 
what I consider the commercial factors in the insulation 
of refrigerator cars. 

First, we must consider the initial cost of material de- 
livered ; second, the cost of installation; and third, the de- 
preciation, both in resistance to heat flow and also the 
length of service. . In the initial cost we must consider not 
only the material itself but the sundry materials necessary 
for the proper erection or installation of this material. 
This subject is receiving considerable attention at this 
time by the car builders and that is probably the reason 
for the recent tendency in change ‘of refrigerator car 
design. 

The speaker agrees with Mr. Nicol in that the loss 
due to damage claims has been very instrumental in bring- 
ing out better insulation of refrigerator cars. He also 
agrees with Mr. Nicol in that granulated cork packs, 
but he does not agree with Mr. Nicol that granulated cork 
will absorb moisture as fast as some of the materials 
used of a fibrous nature and having more or less capillary 
attraction, depending upon the particular place in which 
this material is used in the refrigerator car. Of course 
that depends upon, as I say, the place in which this ma- 
terial is used. The lower down the material is used, the 
more necessary it is to get away from the factor of 
capillary attraction and moisture conditions. And that 
probably has been the reason for the adoption of the 
corkboard in the bottom of the car first, as that is one 
thing the car builders and designers had to overcome in 
changing from the old type of car to the new type. In 
this connection, I want to state that the Merchants’ Des- 
patch were probably the first to use corkboard in the bot- 
tom of cars. They recently took out of service one of 
their cars that. had been in use for about eight years, 
and they found that the material in the bottom of the car, 

(Continued on page 192.) 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The report of the bureau of safety of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the collision accident to the 
Twentieth Century Limited train at Forsyth, N. Y., De- 
cember 9, last, as printed at some length on page 189, here- 
with, makes the issue of automatic train control the dom- 
inant factor in the wreck. Our editorial on the opposite 
page ventures certain opinions as to the state of the art, 
with particular reference to the commission’s recent order 
calling for a three-fold extension of the installations re- 
quired under its initial order upon the subject. 
nection with all of this, there is one important phase of 
the matter which is squarely up to the commission. The 
difficulties in current railroad financing were well brought 
out in an editorial in these columns last week. One of the 
pressing necessities for railroad financing is for improve- 
ments and betterments. Transportation is a business in 
which, thank God, progress is the rule. Progress de- 
mands funds, and yet more funds. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is courageous enough to demand 
general installation of automatic train control, let it also 
be courageous and consistent enough to demand that the 
railroads be given the wherewithal to install them. 

There is a pertinent lesson as to what patience and en- 
couragement can accomplish, in the achievement of the 
car shop management of the Central of Georgia Ry., at 
Columbus, Ga., in taking a green crew and attaining a 
record in the re-building of steel cars, of 91 per month. 
The very first month after this construction gang was or- 
ganized, they re-built 42 cars, and every month since, as 
they became more familiar with the work and better 
trained, they have increased this figure, until in October 
they reached the peak figure of 91 cars, while they main- 
tained the same figure during the month of November 
with one work day less. Almost this entire gang consists 
of men and boys who knew practically nothing about such 
work at the time they were hired, but were taken on and 
carefully trained until they have becorne expert. 


There is a point in group life insurance which the 
actuary is familiar with, but which may escape the at- 
tention of the average man. 
plains why the railroads can give to their employees a 
benefit which is extremely valuable to them, at a modicum 
of cost to themselves. Scarcely anyone in these days is 
uninformed as to the value of life insurance, and em- 


In con- 


It is this point which ex- . 


ployees as a group are perfectly able to estimate what 
their participation in a benefit plan is worth to them- 


selves, judging by insurance rates with which they are 


familiar. weN : 

But the rate that the individual is obliged to pay in 
standard companies for life insurance is based upon the 
expectation of life of that individual. In that expecta- 
tion of life, his age is a factor, and with the individual 
that age is continually advancing. Everyone is familiar 
with the fact that term insurance is cheaper than straight 
life, due to the fact that the risk over a five or ten- 
year term is the minimum. But all term insurance is 


based primarily upon the rate for the one-year term, and — 


if it were set down in figures, the one-year term would 
be much cheaper than any other form of insurance. And 
when a railroad or a large industrial concern buys group 
insurance for its employees, the rate is based upon the 
one-year term. It will be apparent upon a moment’s 
thought, why this should be true, for the average age of 
the body of employees never increases. The risk for one 
year is the same as for another year. 
of physical condition or individual hazard is taken care 
of by the law of averages. Consequently, the railroad 
is able to buy group insurance, at the one-year term rate, 
for its employees collectively ; but for the individual em- 
ployee, his protection is identical with that afforded by a 
straight life policy, for it is automatically renewable with 


each succeeding year. The employee therefore benefits 


in a degree much greater than the actual expense to the 
railroad. 


It would appear to be a long way around, from sewage 


disposal in Chicago, to issues affecting trunk line trans- 
portation. But there is a connection nevertheless. For 


while almost all other metropolitan communities in this 
country have been re-arranging their system of sewage — 


disposal along modern scientific lines, Chicago continues 
to empty her waste into the drainage canal. 
for an unusual amount of water to be diverted into the 
drainage canal, and brings up a related issue of power 
development and waterway transportation to the Mis- 
sissipp1. And the whole intimately affects the proposed 
plan for power development along the St. Lawrence. The 
latter is the keystone in any comprehensive system of 
power distribution through the eastern states. With so 
many side issues, the main point becomes obscured. 


And the question 
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‘Some day Chicago will have to turn to a modern method 
of sewage disposal. It would be better to do so now, so 
that the related issues of waterway transportation and 
power development might be settled on their own en- 


gineering merits. 


A station of artistic design, surrounded by beautiful 
grounds, is always a source of pleasure to the traveler 
and retains a permanent place in his memory, so it would 
seem that even greater efforts should be made on the part 
of the railroads to co-operate with those civic bodies 
that are so enthusiastically making sincere attempts to 
beautify the gateways to their communities. There is 
a natural handicap to such development, of course, in 


that so many industries establish themselves along the 


right of way and surround the terminals, but still in many 
cases much could be done to enhance the appearance of 
both stations and grounds and make the property a 
greater asset to both railroad and community. 


THE NEW ORDER FOR AUTOMATIC TRAIN 
CONTROL 


_ The need of automatic control of trains has been 
demonstrated so thoroughly, right down to recent 
days, that no progressive management of a railroad 
would now make bold to dispute the fact. During 
all the progress of experiments with automatic train 
stops—and there have been a good many of them in 
the past 25 years—no substitute for that device, to 
insure obedience to signals has been proposed that 
anyone could put confidence in. If discipline and 
alertness have improved with growth of traffic den- 
sity, it is yet established beyond any doubt that 
neither is adequate for safety of train operation with- 
out some mechanical means of checking up obedience 
to block signals. 

After several official investigations, of experiments 
with automatic stops, that had been authorized by 
congress, and conducted by signal engineers of ex- 


perience, in the preceding dozen years, congress four 
years ago. enacted a law giving the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission power to compel installation of 
automatic train control on the railroads. The com- 
mission waited two years ‘for railroad managements 
to observe the performance of automatic train con- 
trol installations in practical operation, and others 
that were being developed, in order that they might 
‘decide on what systems they would select in comply- 
ing with the law. ‘Then the Commission issued a 
mandatory order for installation applying to 49 rail- 
roads, which, after a hearing, was made permanent. 
This hearing, which was held in Washington during 
March and April, 1922, occupied ten days, altogether, 
and was most thorough. Every phase of the subject 
was gone into, and the ideas and experiences of both 
practical operating men and manufacturers and de- 
signers of autoinatic train control apparatus were put 


on record. To be brief, it was found that every con- 
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dition of steam railroad operation had been met except 
for the control of long freight trains on heavy moun- 
tain grades. The loss of air under such conditions 
was recognized as a possibility that would have to 
be guarded against, with perhaps some modification 
of mechanisms then in practical operation, but no 
theoretical impossibilities in this direction were pointed 
out. 

Eighteen months have passed since that order of 
the commission was made permanent, and the prog- 
ress of installation by the 49 railroads has not been 
what might have been expected. One cause of this 
tardiness has been the disposition to experiment with 
untried systems of control. This course of procedure 
has been in keeping with the defense of the railroads 
at the hearing, all through, namely, that the art of 
automatic train control had not passed the experi-. 
mental stage. As applying. to numerous proposed 
systems this claim was true enough, but what: the 
commission insisted upon was that, whereas there 
were several systems of automatic train control that 
had been in practical and regular operation success- 
fully, and long enough to demonstrate reliability, the 
art of train control had actually passed the experi- 
mental stage, as a general proposition, even if some 
elaboration of details, to meet special conditions or 
to attain a higher degree of perfection might be de- 
veloped later on. To insist that the highest possible 
degree of perfection be realized in the first installations 
of any system of control would really be a ridiculous 
proposition. 

Such has been the attitude of the commission all 
along. The practicability of several systems of auto- 
matic train control Having been well demonstrated in 
regular train operation, progress with details and in 
meeting special conditions will develop a hundred 
times as fast under service installations as it would 
under dilatory experimentation. Such is the history 
of all mechanical progress, and the commission is wise 
in requiring the railroads to comply with the law by 
service installations rather than by allowing the oper- 
ation of the law to be longer delayed by the pretense 
that the experimental state of the art has not yet been 
passed. 

To halt long upon the initial installation on one 
passenger locomotive division of each of the roads 
named in the first mandatory order, of June, 1922, 
would not conduce to reasonable progress in equip- 
ping the railroads with train control, wherefore this 
second order that an additional passenger locomotive 
division be equipped during the next two years. The 
law contemplates that the entire mileage of heavy- 
traffic road shall be equipped with automatic train 
control within reasonable time. 

As for the additional roads named in this order, 
some 45 in number, it might be explained that the 
49 roads named in the first order were selected with 
reference to the mileage of road under automatic 
block signal operation. Naturally such roads were 
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best situated to begin installation of the auxiliary ot 
automatic train control. But there were other roads 
carrying heavy passenger trafhe where automatic 
train control was, in large measure, necessary not- 
withstanding the absence of automatic block signals, 
and immunity from the operation of the law should 
not be enjoyed by such roads for their tardiness in 
block signal equipment. The bringing of such roads 
within the scope of this second mandatory order is 
therefore quite logical. On many or most of these 
roads the installation of block signals and automatic 
train control will, to best advantage, be simultaneous. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


MILEAGE Book CASE REMANDED 


Wastuineton, D. C., Jan. 23.—The United States 
supreme court, on application of railroad traffic ‘associa- 
tions, has determined that the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to roads to furnish mileage books 
at reduced rates was not preceded by the legal and neces- 
sary investigation, and has remanded the matter back to 
the commission for further consideration. 


Car LOADINGS 


The following is authorized by the car service division 
of the American Railway Association: 

Loading of revenue freight for the week which ended 
on January 12, totaled 872,265 cars, according to reports 
filed today-by the carriers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Asociation. Compared with the 
preceding week when, however, loadings were curtailed 
by the observance of new year’s day, this was an in- 
crease of 168,996 cars. Compared with the same week 
last year, it was a decrease of 643 cars, but an increase of 
158,074 cars compared with the corresponding week two 
years ago. 

Coal loading for the week ended January 12, totaled 
211,098 cars, an increase of 51,627 cars over the previous 
week, and an increase of 12,328 cars over the correspond- 
ing week last year. This also was an increase of 53,134 
cars over the same week two years ago. Coal loading at 
the mines, which includes both revenue and non-revenue 
freight, for the week which ended on January 12, was 
the heaviest for any week since that which ended on 
Dec. 11, 1920. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight amounted to 219,953 cars. This was not only an 
increase of 35,610 cars over the preceding week, but an 
increase of 8,704 cars over the corresponding week in 
1923. Compared with the corresponding week in 1922, 
it was a decrease of 15,386 cars. . 

Loading of miscellaneous freight totaled 274,493 cars, 
45,101 cars in excess of the preceding week, but 7,166 
cars less than the same week last year. Compared with 
the same week in 1922, it was an increase of 68,300 cars. 

Grain loading totaled 44,386 cars, an increase of 12,491 
cars over the week before, but a decrease of 6,639 cars 
under last year, and a decrease of 5,308 cars under two 
years ago. 

Live stock loading totaled 39,765 cars. This was not 
only an increase of 8,122 cars over the week before, but 
an increase of 2,885 cars over the corresponding week 
one year ago, and an increase of 3,914 cars over the cor- 
responding week in 1922. 
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Loading of forest products for the week amounted to 
63,173 cars. While this was an increase of 15,777 cars 
over the week before, it was a decrease of 5,344 cars 
under last year, but an increase of 14,978 cars over two 
years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 11,783 cars, 762 cars above the 
preceding week, but 2,011 cars less than the same week 
last year. Compared with the same week in 1922 it was 
an increase of 4,571 cars. 

Ore loading totaled 7,614 cars, 494 cars less than the 
preceding week, and 3,400 cars below last year. This 
was, however, an increase of 3,099 cars over the same 
week in 1922. sis 

Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all districts, while all reported increases over the corre- 
sponding week last year except the Allegheny, southern 
and northwestern districts. All districts, however, re- ~ 
ported increases over the corresponding week in 1922. 
Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the 
two previous years follows, 


1924. 1923. 1922. 

Week ended Jan. 5........ 703,269 767,296 — 599,433 

Week ended Jan. 12....... 872,265 872,908 714,191 

TF Otal sts. <t5ctP ek aoe 1,575,535 1,640,204 1,313,624 
R. B.AS 


Retroactive Wage Award in Contract 
Labor 


A decision of the Railroad Labor Board, handed 
down this week, may prove to have a wide applica- 
tion.on various carriers by way of awarding retroactive. 
wages to employees who have been displaced py con- 
tract labor. The decision was rendered in a dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station Em- 
ployees and the Lehigh Valley R. R. (No. 2080, docket 
“BUAY 

On Feb. 25, 1922, the Lehigh Valley presenteda 
proposition to its freight handlers employed on its 
piers in New York and Brooklyn requesting that 
they accept a reduction of seven cents per hour in 
their rates of pay or to accept service under a con- 
tract at such rates of pay as the contractor might 
allow them. At some of these piers the freight han- 
dlers expressed in writing a preference for a reduction 
in pay, and at other of these piers the employees re- 
fused to accept the reductions, and the work of han- 
dling freight at the latter piers was contracted, effec- 
tive March 1, 1922. On ‘January 17, 1922, ancagnee 
ment had been entered into between the carrier and 
the employees’ committee covering the classifications 
and rates of pay for certain employees on the New 
York and Brooklyn piers, which agreement was made — 
effective January 1, 1922. Protest was immediately 
made by the committee against the reduction in the 
rates of pay of such employees as were induced to 
accept the reduction and against the placing of other 
employees in charge of a contractor at reduced rates 
of pay and loss of their agreement rights, but the 
carrier placed both of these arrangements in effect. 

Conferences were held commencing March 4, 1922, 
between the representatives of the employees and the 
carrier on the question of restoring and retaining the 
agreed-upon rates of pay and rules but no settlement — 
was reached. The employees contended that the nego- 
tiations entered into by the carrier with the individual — 
employees relating to the reduction in pay and con- 
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tracting the work of handling freight were contrary 
to the Transportation Act, 1920, and to decisions Nos. 
2 and 147 of the Railroad Labor Board, and they re- 
quested that the employees who suffered a reduction 
in their rates of pay be reimbursed for all wage loss 
sustained, and that the employees who were placed 
under a contractor at reduced rates of pay and loss of 
rules and working conditions be considered as having 
been continuously in the service of the carrier and re- 
imbursed for all wage loss sustained by reason of the 
reduction in rates of pay and changes made in the 
rules and working conditions. The Railroad Labor 
Board decided as follows: 

“(a) The carrier shall reimburse all the employees 
involved in this dispute for loss of wages sustained 
by them by reason of the carrier placing some of them 
under a contractor at rates of pay lower than those 
established by the board, and reducing the rates of 
pay of others who were not placed under a contrac- 
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tor, without agreement in conference with their duly 
accredited representative. 

(b) The contract entered into between the carrier 
and the contractor for the handling of freight at the 
piers in question is in violation of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, in so far as it purports or is construed by 
the carrier to remove said employees from the appli- 
cation of said act, and that those provisions of the 
contract affecting the wages and working rules of 
said employees are in violation of decisions of the 
Railroad Labor Board. 

“The employees of the contractor are under the 
jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor Board and subject 
to the application of the Transportation Act, 1920, and 


decisions of the board. 


“The carrier is directed to reinstate all employees 
involved in this dispute, with seniority rights un- 
impaired, upon the application of the interested em- 
ployees or their representative.” 


Report on New York Central Wreck at Forsyth, N. Y. 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s Report Covering Its Investi- 
gation of Collision Accident to 20th Century Limited, December 9 


The bureau of safety of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued its report covering the results of its investi- 
gation of the collision accident between two sections of the 
Twentieth Century Limited train of the New York Central 
R. R., which occurred at Forsyth, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1923. The 
report is signed by W. P. Borland, director of the bureau. 
We give below extended extracts from the report, including 
a quotation of the bureau’s conclusions without abbreviation. 
However, the circumstances of the accident have been de- 
scribed in previous articles, and the physical features of the 
road and the make-up of the trains have very little to do 
with the causes of the accident except in so far as they re- 
late to observance of the signals. For that reason we have 
eliminated certain portions of the testimony as given in the 
report, where it appears to us to have no direct bearing upon 
the causes of the accident. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF 
SAFETY 


On December 9, 1923, there was a rear-end collision 
between two passenger trains on the New York Central 
R. R. near Forsyth, N. Y., which resulted in the death 
of eight passengers and one employee, and the injury of 
35 passengers. The investigation of this accident was 
made in conjunction with representatives of the Public 
Service Commission of the state of New York, second 
district. 

This accident occurred on the Erie division, which ex- 
tends between Bay View, N. Y., and Collinwood, O., a 
distance of 166.18 miles, and in the vicinity of the point 
of accident is a four-track road over which trains are op- 
erated by time-table, train orders, and an automatic block 
“signal system. The tracks are numbered from north to 
south as follows: 3, 1, 2 and 4, tracks 3 and 1 being the 
westbound low and high-speed tracks, respectively, while 
tracks 2 and 4 are eastbound tracks. The accident oc- 
curred on track 1, at a point about one-half mile east of 
the station at Forsyth; approaching this point from the 
east the track is tangent for more than four miles, while 
the grade is 0.3 per cent ascending for a distance of 
about 114 miles. 

The automatic block signals are mounted on bracket 
posts, on each of which are two signal masts; the posts 


carrying the signals for westbound movements are on the 
north side of the tracks, the right hand mast carrying 
the signals for track 3 and the left hand mast carrying 
those for track 1. These signals are of the two-arm, 
two-position, lower-quadrant, semaphore type, normally 
displaying stop indications; the night indications are red 
and yellow, meaning “stop: then proceed”; green and 
yellow, meaning “approach next signal prepared to stop,” 
and double green for proceed. The signals involved in 
this accident are signals 61.1 and 62.1, located about 
6,300. feet and 1,050 feet, respectively, east of the poin 
of accident. 

Approaching the point of accident from the west, a 
highway on the north parallels the tracks for a distance 
of approximately 1,500 feet. This highway is slightly 
below the level of the New York Central tracks, and west 
from this highway the view of the tracks is unobscured. 
The highway crosses the four tracks of the New York 
Central R. R. at an angle of 72 degrees and at a point 
nearly 1,900 feet west of signal 62.1. 

There are five warning signals governing the move- 
ment of highway traffic at this point, the first being a 
standard crossing sign of the state highway department, 
this being 520 feet from the crossing; about 390 feet 
from the crossing is a standard sign erected by the New 
York Central R. R., indicating approach to a crossing; 
just beyond where the road turns to cross the tracks, and 
about 30 feet distant from the tracks, is a so-called wig- 
wag signal and a crossing bell, both mounted on the same 
post, which are operated automatically on the approach 
of a train from either direction. 

This wig.wag signal is so constructed that when oper- 
ated by the approach of a train it gives the appearance 
of a red light being swung back and forth. At this same 
approximate location there is also a red signal so con- 
structed and place that at night the rays of automobile 
headlights shine upon it and cause a red light to be re- 
flected. The bell, and also the wig-wag signal, begin to 
operate when a westbound train on track 1 is 4,384 feet 
from the crossing. Similar warning signals are on the 
south side of the tracks. At this point the single track 
of the New York Chicago & St. Louis R. R. is located 
about 85 feet south of the New York Central R. R. 
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The weather was foggy and there was a light rain fall- 
ing at the time of the accident, which occurred at 1:25 
a. m. 

On the night of the accident there were three sections 
of the westbound 20th Century Limited, train No, 25, 
which were being operated as the second, third and fourth 
sections of train No. 5. Train second No. 5 was in 
charge of Conductor Burke and Engineman Cross. It 
left Buffalo yard at 12:04 a. m., 10 minutes late on the 
schedule of train No. 25, and. was approaching the high- 
way crossing near Forsyth at about 1:10 a. m., when 
Engineman Cross observed two white lights, immedi- 
ately after which his engine struck an automobile which 
was on the track, headed east, and about 150 feet from 
the crossing. He applied the air brakes in emergency 
at about the time the automobile was struck and brought 
the train to a stop with its rear end about a train length 
west of the crossing, while the flagman at once went back 
to stop train third No. 5. 

Train third No. 5 was in charge of Conductor O’Don- 
nell and Engineman Bradley. This train left Buffalo 
yard at 12:09 a. m., reduced speed after passing signal 
61.1, which was displaying a caution indication, stopped 
at signal 62.1 at 1:17 a. m., proceeded and was flagged 
by the flagman of train second No. 5, and after stopping 
to pick up the flagman it proceeded toward the crossing, 
where it made its third stop at about 1:23 a. m., shortly 
after which its rear end was struck by train fourth 
INDio: 

Train fourth No. 5 consisted of one mail car, one club 
car, seven Pullman sleeping cars and one observation car, 
all of steel construction, hauléd by engine 3316, and was 
in charge of Conductor Timmons and Engineman Pat- 
terson. It left Buffalo yard at 12:14 a. m., passed signal 
61.1 at caution, signal 62.1 at stop, passed the flagman of 
train third No. 5, and collided with the rear end of that 
train while traveling at a speed variously estimated to 
have been from 20 to 35 miles an hour. 

The rear car of train third No. 5 was demolished, being 
telescoped practically its entire length by the car immedi- 
ately ahead of it. All of those killed were in rear car. 
The third car from the rear was derailed and considerably 
damaged. Engine 3316 was considerably damaged, but 
none of the cars in this train was derailed or materially 
damaged. 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 


Conductor Burke and Flagman Davis [of train second 
No. 5] said it was 1:10 a. m. when the accident occurred, 
while the flagman also said that he heard train third No. 
5 stop at signal 62.1, whistle off, and then proceed, and 
that he flagged it with a lighted fusee at about 1:17 a. m., 
after- doing’ which the train again pulled ahead and 
stopped at the crossing. 


Engineman Bradley, of train third No. 5, said he was 
able to see signals a distance of approximately 100 feet, 
although at times the range of vision would be 8 or 10 
car lengths. The speed of his train was about 70 miles 
an hour when he saw signal 61.1 displaying a caution 
indication, and as the engine passed the signal he made 
an application of the air brakes and then shut off steam; 
he released the brakes at a point he estimated to have 
been about one-quarter mile east of signal 62.1, by which 
“time the speed of his train had been reduced to 10 miles 
an hour, and when he saw that signal displaying a stop 
indication he made another application of the air brakes, 
and brought his train to a stop, whistled off, and pro- 
ceeded slowly until he saw the flagman of train second 
No. 5 giving him stop signals with a lighted fusee, this 
being at a point about 10 car lengths west of signal 62.1. 
After stopping to pick up the flagman, and finding out 
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the nature of the trouble, he again proceeded and stopped © 
just east of the highway crossing. He did not know at 
what time his train made this last stop, but estimated — 
that it had been standing about two minues when it was — 
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struck by train fourth No. 5. His statements were prac- — 


tically corroborated by those of Fireman Batt. 


Flagman Ackerman [of train third No. 5] said that as 


his train reduced speed when passing signal 61.1 he threw 
off a lighted, 10-minute, red fusee, this being at a point © 
about 30 car lengths east of signal 62.1, at which signal — 


his train was brought to a stop at 1:17 a.m. He got 


off and on looking ahead was able to see the stop indica- 
tion displayed by signal 62.1, but he said that the train 
started almost immediately, moved about a train length, 


and stopped to pick up the flagman of the preceding train. ~ 


Flagman Ackerman then started back a second time, but 


said that after he had gone back about 1% car lengths 


the engineman whistled off and that he again boarded the — 


train, this time as it was moving. After it had pulled 
ahead a distance which he estimated to have been about 


five car lengths the train stopped for a third time, at © 


about 1:23 a. m., and Flagman Ackerman said he at once 


started back and had gone about two car lengths when ~ 


he heard train fourth No. 5 approaching, lighted a five- 


minute fusee, and ran toward the approaching train. No 


acknowledgement of his stop signals was given, and he _ 
said he stepped off the track on the engineman’s side and — 


threw the fusee at the engine as it passed him, working 
steam, at a speed of 48 or 50 miles an hour. He did 
not notice anything about the engine to indicate that the 
air brakes had been applied, but said that at about the 
time the first car was passing him sparks were flying 
from the brake shoes; he estimated that the speed of the 


train had been reduced to 35 miles an hour at the time — : 


of the collision, which occurred at about 1:25 a. m. 


After the train had stopped he was about a car length 
east of its rear end, and within approximately three car 
lengths of signal 62.1. 


Engineman Patterson, of train fourth No. 5, said that 


all signals were displaying clear indications from the time 


of leaving Buffalo yard until signal 61.1 was reached. — 
This was displaying a caution indication, which, on ac- — 
count of the weather conditions, he did not observe until — 


his engine was nearly under it, moving at a speed of 45 
or 50 miles an hour, and he said he then shut off steam 
and made an application of the air brakes. 


When he © 


thought the speed had been reduced sufficiently to allow 
his train to drift to the next signal, 62.1, he released the — 


brakes and worked steam a little to keep the smoke of 
the engine from obscuring the signals. 


He said he was 


unable to judge his speed at the time he released the ~ 


brakes, that he approached signal 62.1 more quickly than 


he had expected; in fact, very soon after releasing the ~ 


brakes, that he had not seen a fusee, and that when he — 
saw signal 62.1 displaying a stop indication it was about — 


two car lengths distant. At first he made only a 10- 
pound application of the air brakes, but just after passing 
the signal he saw the fusee of the flagman of train third 
No. 5, answered his stop signals, and placed the brake 


valve in the emergency position; he thought the speed 


of his train passing the flagman was about 25 miles an 


hour and said it was not until after passing the flagman — 
that he saw the rear end of train third No. 5, about four — 
Engineman Patterson said — 
the brakes on his train were in good working order, but — 
that he did not make an emergency application when he ~ 
saw signal 62.1 displaying a stop indication because he 
did not want to tear the train apart because of a broken 


; 


or five car lengths distant. 


knuckle or other similar cause. When he finally placed 
the brake valve in the emergency position, he was not 
certain whether full emergency effect was obtained. 
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‘Superintendent Brogan, however, stated after that in con- 
*versation with Engineman Patterson at the scene of the 
accident the engineman told him that at signal 61.1 he 
eased off on the throttle, no air-brake application being 
made, and that he was working steam when he saw the 
stop indication of signal 62.1 and the flagman’s fusee. 

Engineman Patterson, who is 57 years of age, said he 
had not had a physical examination for several years, and 
Superintendent Brogan said that while an employee is 
examined when promoted from one class of service to 
another, there is no other examination except one every 
two years for vision, color sense, and hearing, unless 
there has been a serious illness, in which event an exam- 
ination is made before the employee is permitted to re- 
sume duty. . 

Mr. F. B. Wiegand, signal engineer of the New York 
Central Lines West of Buffalo, said that he considered 
the signal system modern in every way, that if the indi- 
cations had been obeyed a rear end collision of this char- 
acter could not occur, that in order to check against fail- 
ures of engineman an additional device is needed, and 
that an automatic train control system, properly function- 
ing, undoubtedly would prevent such accidents. In its 
order of June 13, 1922, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission required the installation of an automatic train 
control system on one passenger engine division of the 
New York Central Lines between Albany, N. Y., and 
Cleevland, Ohio, and Mr. Wiegand stated that plans and 
specifications covering this installation were sent out for 
bids on November 24, 1923, to be returned on December 
28, at which time the signal committee of the New York 
Central Lines would meet to consider the bids and to make 
its recommendations. Mr. Wiegand further said that the 
specifications were for a continuous type of train control, 
this type being favored by the committee, which con- 
sidered it to be more in keeping with an automatic block- 
signal system in that enginemen are constantly advised as 
to the condition of the track ahead, and also advised 
immediately of any change in its condition, such as an 
open switch, but Mr. Wiegand also said that under the 
circumstances as they existed at the time of the rear-end 
collision here under investigation the continuous type 
probably would not have been better than the intermittent 

_type. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The automobile which was struck by train second No. 
5 was demolished, but otherwise there was no serious 
damage resulting directly from this crossing accident. 
As a consequence of this accident, however, the passenger 
train which struck the automobile was stopped, which 
required the two following. sections also to be stopped. 
The automatic block-signal system was adequate to enable 
these stops to be made safely provided the single indica- 
tions were obeyed by the enginemen of trains third and 
fourth No. 5, and as was done by the engineman of train 


third No. 5. 


This accident was caused by the failure of Engineman 
Patterson, of train fourth No. 5, properly to observe and 
obey automatic block-signal indications. 

According to the statement of Engineman Patterson 
himself, signal 61.1 displayed a caution indication when 
he passed it; under the rules this required him to ap- 
proach the next signal prepared to stop. However, the 

weight of evidence clearly establishes the fact that En- 
-gineman Patterson did not materially reduce the speed 
of his train at or near the distant signal. Signal 61.1 
is located approximately a mile east of signal 62.1, which 
_ provided ample opporttinity for Engineman Patterson to 
bring his rapidly moving train under such control as to 
enable him to stop it before passing signal 62.1 when he 


e. 
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saw that signal displaying a stop indication. At the 
hearing in this investigation, Engineman Patterson stated 
that it is his practice on fast passenger trains when a 
caution signal indication is recetved not to continue run- 
ning at full speed, but to ease off, allowing the preceding 
train to get far enough away to permit the signals to clear 
for his train. In this case Engineman Patterson stated 
he was unable to judge the speed of his train on account 
of foggy weather, and he ran through the block more 
quickly than he expected. In any event, he apparently 
did not make any attempt to control his train so as to 
be prepared to stop before passing the next signal; when 
he saw the stop signal and applied the brakes his train 
was running at such speed that it overran the stop signal 
more than a thousand feet and collided with the standing 
train with great force. However, Engineman Patterson 
was fully aware of the weather conditions, which in a 
measure obscured the view of signals, as he said he did 
not see signal 61.1 until he was nearly under it. In 


view of this fact, had he intended to heed the indication 


to “approach next signal prepared to stop,” he should 
at once have begun to reduce speed so as to bring his train 
under such control that it could be stopped within his 
range of vision. Engineman Patterson has been in the 
service of this railway company for many years and 1s 
experienced in running high-speed passenger trains ; there 
was no evidence of illness, physical infirmity or lack of 
adequate rest on his part which would serve in any way 
as an extenuation or explanation of his failure to obey 
the rule and control his train as required. 


Engineman Patterson was employed as a fireman in 
1890, and was promoted to engineman on December 1, 
1897; he had been in passenger service for about five 
years. In 1904 he was disciplined for passing a signal 
displaying a stop indication, and he had been subjected 
to discipline of a minor character on a few other occa- 
sions at about that period of his experience, but his rec- 
ord since 1912 was good. Engineman Patterson went 
off duty at Buffalo at 2 a. m., December 7, and went on 
duty for the trip on which this accident occurred at 
10:25 p. m., December 8, having been off duty 40 hours 
and 25 minutes, and his statements concerning what he 
did during his time off duty indicated that he had had 
sufficient sleep. . 


All the other employees involved were experienced 
men; at the time of the accident they had been on duty 
from two to three hours, after off-duty periods varying 
from 11 hours to about 48 hours. 


The facts of this accident again forcibly disclose the 
necessity for automatic train control. This necessity has 
been pointed out for many years in many previous acci- 
dent investigations on this and other lines. In Auto- 
matic Train Control Devices, 69 I. C. C., 258, docket No. 
13414, decided June 13, 1922, the commission said: 


“* % * Our investigations have shown that the art of 
automatic train control has long since passed the experi- 
mental stage. 

The 15 years of investigation and study and the results 
obtained in the actual employment of these cevices over” 
periods of years upon some of the railroads have clearly 
demonstrated the practicability of and the necessity for auto- 
matic train-stops or train control. The time has now arrived 
when the carriers should be required to select and install 
such device or devices as will meet our specifications and 
requirements. * * * 

The accident reports made by the railroads to us show 
that from Jan. 1, 1906, to Dec. 31, 1921, there were 26,297 
head-on and rear-end collisions. These resulted in death to 
4,326 persons and injury to 60,682. The damage to railway 
property alone amounted to $40,969,663. The annual average 
of these collisions amounted to 1,643; the average number 

- killed, 270; and the average number injured, 3,792. The 
average damage to railroad: property amounted to $2,560,603 
per year. Losses due to damage to lading are not included 
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in these figures but they are no doubt considerable. If to 
_the large property losses there be added the death losses and 
the damages paid for persons injured, the total amount will 
be very great. As an indication of what these latter losses 
are, a number of carriers have furnished us with the death 

and personal-injury claims paid by them as a result of a 

number of accidents. * * *” 

Out of a number of the roads where collisions have 
investigated, as above indicated, as an illustration the 
commission called attention to collisions upon the follow- 
ing roads, resulting in deaths, injury and damage to prop- 
erty as follows: 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


Claims 

Date Location Killed Injured paid 
Sept. 2, 1913. North Haven, Conn..... 21 42 $412,210.91 
Feb. 22, 1916. Milforé, Conn. ........ 10 152 131,543.98 
Mar. 17, 1921. Norwood Junction, Mass. 4 11 29,580.44 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad ; 
1912. +Corning: IN. #Y/cea peer eee: 39 many $326,133.00 
1919.2 Ackerman, sPaveetne terse cee 3 2 10,469.00 
35 205 $573,335.53 


In 10 years from 1912 to 1922 it paid for death and injury claims a 
total of $367,360.00, for 12 collisions, including the two mentioned. 
These, it is admitted, might have been prevented by an automatic 
train-control device. 


New York Central Lines 


Claims 

Dates Location Killed Injured paid 
March, 1916. Ambherst, Ohio ......... 23 125 $226,616.54 
dans,<eo 1919" 250. Bryon, INey ose ee ee 22 183 356,478.64 
June, 1920. Schenectady, N. Y...... 15 47 201,119.50 
eb we OZ Weel orter mm nd sarees gies 37, 124 175,000.00 
97 479 $959,214.68 


It is now more than 18 months since the commission 
issued its order requiring the installation on or before 
January 1, 1925, of automatic train control on portions 
of 49 different railroads, among which is the New York 
Central R. R. Under the law, such an order must be 
issued and published at least two years before the date 
specified for its fulfillment, but the railroad company 
should promptly and diligently proceed with the perma- 
nent installation of these devices which experience, costly 
in human life, has demonstrated are necessary to safe- 
guard railway travel. This the New York Central has not 
yet done. 

Under the New York Central rules the caution indica- 
tion displayed by signal 61.1 for train fourth No. 5 re- 
quired that train to approach the next signal prepared to 
stop. Under the circumstances, it was necessary from 
the standpoint of safety that this requirement be rigidly 
observed; three fast passenger trains, second, third and 
fourth No. 5, left Buffalo yard within a period of ten 
minutes, at 12:04, 12:09 and 12:14 a. m., respectively, 
and passed reporting stations between that point and the 
* point of accident within periods of from 12 to 15 min- 
utes; the distance of 57.58 miles to Westfield was tra- 
versed by the three trains in periods of 1 hour 1 minute, 
1 hour 2 minutes and 1 hour 5 minutes, respectively, in- 
cluding time required for reduced speed out of Buffalo, 
at water pans and at Dunkirk, where there was a slow 
order in effect. For considerable portions of this dis- 
tance, therefore, high rates of speed were maintained by 
all of these trains. At the hearing in this investigation 
evidence was presented to the effect that enginemen at 
times continue to run at full speed under caution signal 
indications. This practice is not considered safe; unless 
and until automatic train control devices are placed in 
service to enforce the observance of stop signal indica- 
tions, the railroad company should as an additional safe- 
guard, revise its rules so as to require trains being oper- 
ated at high speed to have their speed reduced to a pre- 
scribed medium rate when a caution signal is received and 
to approach the next signal prepared to stop. 
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Economical Thickness of Insulation 


(Continued from page 185.) 
the felt board that was originally installed, was in very 
good condition, and that really substantiated the deduc- 
tions they made in the beginning—that this was the proper 
material for the bottom of the car. 
Attention has been called to the fact that celite might 
be used with granulated cork as a component material in 


reducing packing. This is a good suggestion, or would — 


be, if it were not for the fact that celite will absorb 
more or less moisture and therefore will introduce a fac- 
tor which we are trying to get away from, because the 
depreciation, the resistance to heat flow, is out of the 
things that the car builders are trying to get away from. 

In connection with the suggestion that air spaces might 
come back, or as a matter of fact any other series of 
laminations of materials, I would like to call attention to 
the fact that what we are trying to get after all with a 
given exterior dimension car body is the greatest possible 


cubical contents, which of course regulates our carrying 


capacity. If we introduce more laminations, more suc- 
cesive air spaces, we reduce the interior of cubical con- 
tents of the car and naturally reduce the carrying 
capacity. 
Discussion By WILLIS H. CARRIER 

There is one point that I think should be emphasized 
in connection with the values of different insulations or 
refrigeration probably more than it has been, and that 
is the factor that was brought out by Mr. Nicol, I be- 
lieve, of the effect of moisture on the conductivity of 
the insulation. I am inclined to believe that in most of 
our tests on insulation we have neglected to take this 
into account sufficiently. The test pieces have been 
made too perfect. They don’t correspond to actual con- 
ditions, where you have a very considerable infiltration 


and leakage which causes a great deal of precipitation — 


of moisture. Take any porous insulating material, espe- 
cially a material that is hygroscopic, and you will find 
that it will become practically saturated when it is used 
with a cold surface on one side and air of high moisture 
on the outside. It may take considerable time for it to 
permeate, but eventually it will become saturated, and 
our tests for insulating values should be made under 
these conditions where we have air or high moisture con- 
tent on the outside with the normal refrigerating tem- 
perature on the inside; and the tests should be run for 
sufficient lengths of time until the conditions become 
constant. 
Discussion By F. E. MATHEWS 

I am sure for what Professor Wood intended, it was 
an admirable paper. It was not intended as law. A 
great many times we confuse law and evidence. He is 


offering certain evidence of what may be expected under ~ 


certain conditions, not proof of what will be encountered 


under other conditions, and as such I wish to stand be- — 


hind the paper. On the other hand, there are certain 
dangers in this preliminary discussion of things which 
have not been reduced to practice, and that is that some 
one, possibly located at a distance, may get hola of these 
papers and misinterpret results and consider evidence 
as laws, as I have suggested. We have had a number 
of instances of that; in fact, they are too numerous to 
mention even. 
air insulation, either corrugated or plain, and first thing 
we know people are building up insulation out of a lot 
of thicknesses of paper, which as you know has all the 
disadvantages of air space and in addition to that, the 
capillarity of the different sections of paper. It has done 
a great deal to injure the industry. 


—- 


People read a reference to paper used as — 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance 


Notable Development: in the 
Distribution of Perishable 
Food Products 


In an address at the annual conven- 


tion of the American Warehousemens’ 


Association, in session at the Rice ho- 
tel in Houston, Texas, C. D. Morris of 
Chicago, assistant to the chairman of 
the western railways’ committee on 
public relations, declared, that no phase 
of the marvelous business development 
during the last decade has,been more 
marked than that in the distribution of 
perishable food products. “I am 
impressed, every time I go to my 
breakfast table,” continued Mr. Morris, 
“with the magnitude of what has been 
done for my comfort by those engaged 
in the work of distributing food prod- 
ucts. Before me are oranges, bananas, 
grapefruit, or similar products of the 
soil, grown long distances from where 
I happen to be at the time, and placed 
at my hand without effort on my part 
and at immaterial cost to me. In no 
other line of endeavor has more satis- 
factory results followed the determined 
effort of the American business man to 
meet every possible emergency pre- 
sented in the conduct of his business. 

“From the very inception of refrig- 
erator car service, the business has 
grown by leaps and bounds. In 1902 
the railroads owned but 18,222 refrig- 
erator cars, although there were a few 
thousand cars, at that time, owned by 
private corporations, chiefly by the 
meat packers, and used in the distribu- 
tion of packing house products. To- 
day the carriers own 118,280 refriger- 
ator cars, while there are 20,439 pri- 
vately owned cars in use, making a 
total of 138,719 cars in actual service. 
And, yet, in spite of this rapid develop- 
ment, the roads find it almost impos- 
sible to take care of the growing busi- 
ness in this class of freight offerings. 

“The capital investment necessary 
to handle this business is enormous. 
Twenty-five years ago a refrigerator 
car cost $860. Today one of our mod- 
ern cars costs $3,500, and the railroads 
find it necessary to purchase from 10,- 
000 to 15,000 new cars every year in or- 
der to furnish anything like an ade- 
quate and satisfactory service. More- 
over, the investment of millions of 
dollars is necessary in order to provide 
for the icing and re-icing of cars on 
their journey from the point of produc- 
tion to that of consumption. These 


( Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments 


facilities have been so perfected as to 
make it possible to re-ice a train of 5 
refrigerator cars in one hour’s time, 
which is slightly more than one min- 
tite; per car: 

“The difficult phase of the business 
arises from the fact that it is not con- 
tinuous in character. During the year 
1923 there were more than 200,000 
loaded refrigerated cars moved from 
California alone to the eastern markets. 
There were 53,131 cars of grapes, the 
bulk of which had to be moved in nine- 
ty days. This made necessary the 
movement of more than 1,000 trains of 
50 refrigerator cars each in order to 
take care of the grape business alone, 
not to mention the thousands of cars 
required to take care of the apples from 
the northwest, the melons from Colo- 
rado, the fruit and vegetables from 
Texas, Florida and other southern 
states, the peaches from Georgia, the 
apples, peaches and pears from Mis- 
souri and Kansas, while at the same 
time providing for the’ constant offer- 
ings from the packers, the creameries 
and the poultry and egg producers. 

“An annoying feature of the business 
is the necessity of hauling from 60 to 
65 per cent of the cars used in this 
service to the point of production as 
empties. The railroads of this country 
moved 1,205,046 cars of perishable 
products during the year 1922, but the 
speaker declared that the movement in 
1923 was at least 50,000 in excess of 
that number.” 


Steel Wrdentames Ordered for Ca- 


booses in Wisconsin. 


At a recent hearing of the railroad 
commission of Wisconsin, it was ruled 
that all railroads operating in the state 
be required to use steel underframes 
on cabooses. The wooden underframe 
cabooses now in service are to be re- 
placed as quickly as possible, although 
no time limit has been set. 


Senate Confirms Nominations, I. C. C. 
and Labor Board. 


The United States senate has con- 
firmed the following nominations: 
Mark W. Potter and Frank McMana- 
my, to be members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; Horace Baker, 
of Ohio, E. F. Grable, of Michigan, 
and Edwin P. Morrow, of Kentucky, 
to be members of the United States 
Railroad Labor. Board. 


Gonstruction Items 


Equipment Purchases 


Details of the 8-Billion Dol- 
lars Estimated Require- 
ments 


The notable declaration by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, that the railroads of this coun- 
try would need $7,870,000,000 for ex- 
pansion within the next ten years, was 
published in the Railway Review at the 
time it was announced, Dec. 1, 1923, 
and was widely commented on. This 
estimate was the result of a joint in- 
quiry undertaken by the bureau of rail- 
way economics and the Chamber of 
Commerce, and it was submitted to the 
recent conference of the Chamber as 
a part of the report of the committee 
on governmental relations to transpor-. 
tation. The bureau of railway eco- 
nomics has now made public the de- 
tailed estimate upon which the total 
previously announced was based. 

The Chamber of Commerce’s esti- 
mate was not a program. It was mere- 
ly a statement of the capital expendi- 
tures which the railroads would have 
to make in order to adequately handle 
a probable 3314 per cent increase in 
freight traffic, and 25 per cent increase 
in passenger traffic by 1934. Whether 
the railroads will be able to make 
these expenditures, which average more 
than $750,000,000 a year, depends upon 
their earning power and _ financial 
credit, in the eyes of the average in- 
vestor. The chamber’s committee said 
in the ofiginal report: 

“The $7,870,000,000 is the minimum 
amount of new capital that must be 
forthcoming if the railroads are to keep 
pace with the rising tide of traffic. In 
more specific terms the _ estimated 
growth of passenger traffic will be 
from 40,000,000,000 passenger miles in 
1923 to 50,000,000,000 in 1933, and of 
freight traffic from 420,000,000,000 rev- 
enue ton miles, to 560,000,000,000. To 
handle this increased traffic the rail- 
roads must add to their present equip- 
ment in the next decade 38,350 miles 
of track, 13,200 locomotives, 725,000 
freight cars and 12,300 passenger cars. 
This estimated increase in capital ex- 
penditures will provide only for the ad- 
ditional facilities needed to enable the 
railroads to handle the probable in- 
crease in business. In addition it will 
be necessary to secure the funds re- 
quired for elimination of grade cross- 
ings, installation of automatic brake 
control and other similar improvements 
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which render the service safer and bet- 
ter, but do not add to the ability of the 
roads to handle increased traffic.” 

The detailed estimate now announced 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
includes in the way of additions 
and betterments the following ‘items 
grouped ac: according to districts: 
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Pacific Ry. The Great Northern has 
eliminated the grade crossing at Hen- 
nepin avenue and the Northern Pacific 
at Central avenue. It is proposed to 
eliminate grade crossings over a stretch 
of two miles, from Johnson street to 
27th avenue. It is estimated that it 
will take four years to complete the 


NuMBER OF UNITS OF EQuipMENT, TRACKAGE, Etc., REQUIRED IN NExT 


TEN YEARS. 

Eastern Southern Western Total All Roads 
Additional locomotives 2,742 893 3,887 F522 13,200 
Additional freight cars.. 152,880 42,844 217,666 412,990 725,000 
Additional pass. cars... Sel 830 3,045 7,006 12,300 
Add. 1st main track, miles 574 677 2,136 3,387 5,950 

Add. 2nd or other main 
track milesam cms cee 1,890 787 3,817 6,941 11,400 

Add. yard track and sid- 
ine emilesie. a) cee IAS 332 5,968 8.015 14,050 
Total all track, miles.... 4.179 1,796 11,921 17,896 31,400 
Class yards, number.... 34 8 66 108 172 
INéw..tail etOticnecee are ee ee 16,100 150,000 166,100 291,300 
Heavier rail, tonss..,..25 87,990 24,600 255,000 357,590 627,300 
Ties, pndinberinatacoman: 12,001, 840 920,000 48,242,000 61,163,840 107,304, 000 


The difference between the figures in the “Total” column and the “All 


Roads” 
arriving at an estimate. 


on the reports of 62 roads operating 


column is due to the methods used by the Chamber of Commerce in 
The committee’s estimate of $7,870,000,000, was based 


6 per cent of the total mileage and 


handling 67.6 per cent of the total freight traffic in 1922. By raising the actual 
figures submitted by these roads to 100 per cent the “All Roads” column is 


arrived at. 


If the above figures pertaining to the 
various districts were reduced to a 
dollar and cents per mile of track basis 
they would show that expenditures per 
mile are heavier in the eastern and 
southern districts because of the great- 
er density of traffic. The eastern roads 
reported 50 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures necessary, but their mileage 
is only 25 per cent of the total mileage, 
and their freight traffic only 45 per cent 
of the total. 

The southern roads reported only 9 
per cent of the total expenditures nec- 
essary, while their mileage is 19 per 
cent and their freight traffic 30 per 
cent of the respective totals. The 
western roads reported 41 per cént of 
the total expenditures while their mile- 
age is 56 per cent of the total mileage, 
and their traffic 35 per cent of the 
total traffic. 


Complete Information on Cuban Rail- 
ways Now Available. 


The transportation division of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., announces 
the completion of its survey on Cuban 
railways, and states that it now has on 
file complete data regarding their finan- 
cial and physical condition. Specific 
questions regarding any of the Cuban 
railways will be answered upon appli- 
cation to the transportation division. 


Extensive Grade Separation Program 
at Minneapolis. 


The city council of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has passed an ordinance calling 
for a “grade crossing elimination’ pro- 
gram which will eventually involve the 
expenditure of $5,000,000. This. is the 
result of many years’ agitation at Min- 
neapolis. A small part of the program 
has already been carried out by the 
Great Northern Ry., and the Northern 


work, and in 1924, the Great Northern 
is to eliminate crossings at Monroe 
street and at Nineteenth avenue, at an 
estimated cost of $700,000. The North- 
ern Pacific proposes to eliminate three 
of the grade crossings during 1924, the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth avenue and 
Monroe street crossings being included 
in this year’s program. It is estimated 
that the cost of these three improve- 
ments will be $300,000, making a total 
of $1,000,000 to be expended by these 
railways in Minneapolis this vear. 


Boiler Explodes on P. & L. E. at 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


The boiler of an engine on a Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R. R. passenger 
train, exploded at Aliquippa, Pa., on 
January 23, killing the engineer, fire- 
man and road foreman of engines. 
The engine belonged to the Erie R. R., 
being used on a through run from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland via P. & L. E. 
and Erie Although the train is said 
to have been running 40 miles an hour, 


no coaches were derailed after the 
explosion. 
British Enginemen Strike, Protesting 
Wage Cut. 
On midnight, January 20, nearly 


sixty thousand enginemen went out on 
a strike on the British railways, with 
the avowed intention of “battling the 
capitalists and causing them to lose 
their profits.” The men refused to ac- 
cept a recent wage cut made on rail- 
ways throughout England, by the rail- 
way wage board. The strike seems 
doomed to failure, for it is without the 
support of the labor party, which swept 
into office at the last elections. Mac- 
Donald Smith, labor leader, and pre- 
mier of a few days’ standing, is said to 
be very much opposed to the strike, 
which is quite conceivable, since it 
casts quite a blot on the labor party as 
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a whole, at the very moment of its 


greatest triumph. Cable reports indi- — 


cate that the effects of the strike are 
far reaching. The railways are run- 


ning on the lightest possible schedules, 
but except in the busiest industrial cen-_ 


ters, the provinces seem to feel no ill 


effects from the strike. 


New York Central Grants Pay Increase 


to Enginemen. 


A wage agreement, providing for an 


increase of approximately five per cent 


for 15,000 engineers and firemen of the 


New York Central Lines, was signed 
on January 22. The increases to en- 
gineers and firemen are as follows: 
passenger service, 24 cents for 
miles; freight service, 36 cents for 100 
miles; yard service, 32 cents a day. 


. Hostlers ‘and hostler helpers will also 
The 


be increased 32 cents a day. 
agreement also provides for the modi- 
fication of certain rules now contained — 
in the schedule. 


Fuel Paper 
Prize to Fireman Stanley. 


The Missouri Pacific R >. Roe 
awarded its’ company prize for the best 
paper on railway fuel economy, sub- 
mitted in the recent contest fostered by 
the International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion, to A. H. Stanley, locomotive fire- 
man, Coffeyville, Kans. The Missouri 
Pacific’s prize is $100, and Mr. Stan- 
ley is also the winner of one of the $10 
prizes awarded by the Railway Review 
to augment each of the company prizes. 
There were three excellent papers tied 
for first place on the Missouri Pacific, 
and considerable delay was occasioned 
by the necessity of deciding between 
them. 


Grade 
Announced. 


Missouri Pacific Awards 


Crossing Slogan Committee 


“ 


The personnel of the special com- 
mittee, which will determine the win- 
ners of the contest now being con- 
ducted by the American 


Railway — 


100 — 


Association for the most appropriate + 


poster and slogan to be used in con-— 


nection with the intensive campaign to — 
be inaugurated by the American Rail- _ 


way Association in an effort to reduce — 


the number of grade crossing accidents, 
was announced January 21. The com- 
mittee follows: Honorable C. C. Me- 


7 


tS. 


Chord, Washington, D. C., member of =: 
the [nterstate Commerce Commissiaaaa e. 


Honorable H. G. Taylor, Lincoln, _ 
Nebr., president, National Association — 
of Railway & Utilities Commissioners; 


a 


Thomas P. Henry, Detroit, Mich., pres- _ 


ident, American Automobile ~Asseune 


iis 


tion; L. A. DeBlois, Chicago, president, , 


National Safety Council; Colonel Chas. gz 
Clifton, Buffalo, N. Y., president, © 


“a 


fy 


National ‘Automobile Chanihae of Com- 


merce; H. A. Rowe, 90 West street, 


New York city, chairman committee a 
on prevention of highway crossing 


accidents, American Railway Assoc 


tion. 
The contest opened on January 74 
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and will continue until February 11. 
To the winner of the first prize for the 
best poster the committee will award 
a cash prize of $500, while to the win- 
ner of the second prize will be paid 
$200 in cash. There will also be a 
third prize of $100. In addition a cash 
prize of $100 will be paid to the per- 
son submitting the most appropriate 
slogan. 

Immediately after the contest closes 
on February 11th, the special commit- 
tee will meet in Washington,-to go over 
the various posters and slogans sub- 
mitted and the awards will be an- 
nounced shortly afterward. 

The contest is: being directly con- 
ducted by the committee for the pre- 
vention of highway. crossing accidents 
of the American Railway Association, 
and entrants should send their posters 
and slogans directly to H. A. Rowe, 
chairman of that committee, at 90 West 
street, New York, who also may be 
addressed for information on the sub- 
ject. 


Equipment Orders Placed During the 
Past Year. 


The railroads in 1923 placed in serv- 
ice 197,875 new freight cars as well as 
4,037 new locomotives, according to re- 


ports filed by the carriers with the Car 


_ Service Division of the American Rail- 
_way Association, January 23. This is 
the largest amount of new rolling stock 
ever installed by the railroads of the 
United States in any similar period dur- 
ing the past ten years. Of the total 
number, new coal cars numbered 83,- 
296 and new box cars, 78,711. They 
also installed: during the year, 22,078 
new refrigerator cars, of which 14,508 
were those of railroad-owned private 
companies, as well as 5,835 new stock 
cars. Reports also showed that on 
“January 1, 1924, the railroads of the 
United States had 25,619 new freight 
cars on order with deliveries being 
made daily. New cars on order in- 
cluded 10,128 box cars, 9,990 coal cars, 
1,790 refrigerator cars and 3,017 stock 
cars. The railroads also had at the be- 
ginning of this year 510 new locomo- 
tives on order. 


Condition of Car Equipment as of 
F January 1. 


The railroads on January 1, this year, 
had 158,175 freight cars in need of re- 
pair, or 6.9 per cent of the ownership, 
according to reports filed January 18, 
by the carriers with the car service 
division. of the American Railway As- 
Sociation. This was a decrease of 
57,836 compared with the number in 
need of repair on January 1, 1923, at 
which time there were 216,011 or 9% 
per cent. Of the total number, 118,653, 
or 5.2 per cent, were in need of heavy 
repair at the beginning of this year 
compared with 164,041, or 7.2 per cent, 
on January 1, 1923, a decrease of 45,388. 
Freight cars in need of light repair on 
January 1 this year. totaled 39,522, or 
17 per cent, compared with 51,970, or 
2.3 per cent, on the same date the year 
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before. - Compared with December 15, 
the number in need of both heavy and 
light repair on January 1 this year was 
an increase of 9,913. 


Senator Gooding’s Propaganda Resolu- 
tion Reported. 


The senate committee on interstate 
commerce has favorably reported with 
some minor amendments the resolution 
introduced by: Senator Gooding of 
Idaho, calling on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a report as to 
expenditures by railroads for propa- 
ganda purposes.’ A decision also was 
reached to begin hearings February 4 
on Senator Gooding’s bill to amend the 
long-and-short-haul clause of the inter- 
state commerce act in the interest of 
the intermountain country. A hearing 
will be held soon on the La Follette 
resolution requiring the commission to 
reduce rates on farm products to the 
pre-war levels. The committee will 
take up a study of revenue statistics 
before engaging in general railroad 
hearings. The original wording of the 
Gooding resolution was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to secure from each common 
carrier railroad a statement signed by 
its president and auditor, verified by 
oath, showing the following informa- 
tion for the calendar year of 1923: 

“a. The amount of money expended 
and the account or accounts to which 
charged as compensation and expenses 
for person or persons employed as 
speakers or for the purpose of inter- 
viewing the public, and for the pub- 
lication and distribution of advertise- 
ments, magazines, books, newspaper 
stories, editorials or pamphlets, and 
any and all other literature concerning 
the operation, earnings, expenditures, 
-stock, investments, taxes, legislative or 
other matters for the purpose of creat- 
ing public sentiment favorable to the 
railroad interests, and for any such 
literature for the purpose of molding 
public opinion on any legislative mat- 
ter other than railroads. = 

“b. The name or names of any sub- 
sidiary or outside organization operat- 
ing under the direction or in connection 
with any common carrier railroad en- 
gaged in the publication of any of the 
matters named in a, and the arrange- 
ment under which such publication and 
distribution is made and the cost to 
the railroad. 

“c. The number of all persons em- 
ployed in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of literature named in b, and com- 
pensation. 

“d. The commission is directed to 
secure copies of all such documents 
and statements and transmit with its 
report to the senate within 60 days 
from date.” 


“A Quarter Century of the Steam 
Locomotive.” 


The attention of the readers of the 
Railway Review is: called to several 
errors which crept into Mr. Austin’s 
paper-on “A Quarter Century of the 
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Steam Locomotive,’ which appeared 
in the January 12 issue of the Railway 
Review. In the introductory para- 
graph, development was given as 20 
years, whereas -this should have read 
25 years. On page 109, under the first 
illustration in the right hand column, 
the title was repeated which properly 
belongs to the Atlantic City Railroad 
locomotive. The correct title for the 
mikado engine shown should have been 
“The First Mikado Type Locomotive.” 
On the same page the illustration 
showing the 4-6-2 Pacific type locomo- 
tive, should have stated that it was the 
first of this type. At the bottom of 
the same page the Philadelphia & 
Reading locomotive shown was built 
in 1919, instead of 1910, and its weight 
was 140 tons instead of 125 tons as 
stated. The locomotive shown on the 
first page of the article as “Stephen- 
son’s Rocket,” is none other. than 
Baldwin’s “Old Ironsides.” 


Mileage Book Order Is Remanded by 
the Supreme Court. 


The United States supreme court, in 
an opinion written by Associate Jus- 
tice Holmes, upholds the decision of 
the federal court of Massachusetts, 
which asserted that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order covering re- 
duced rates on mileage books was not 
based upon facts, but on a misinterpre- 
tation of the interstate commerce act. 
The case was brought about by the 
commisison’s order, issued a year ago, 
providing for the issuance of scrip mile- 
age books worth $90, at a reduction of 
20 per cent below the regular fare. The 
specific case decided was that of the - 
United States, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the national 
council of traveling salesmen against 
the New York Central R. R., Atlantic 
City R. R., St. Lawrence R. R., and 
others, the railroads having appealed 
to the supreme court. In his opinion, 
Justice Holmes says: 


“We are of opinion that the inter- 
pretation of the statute in the court be- 
low was right. There is no doubt that 
the bill owed its origin to a movement 
on the part of traveling salesmen and 
others to obtain interchange mileage 
or scrip coupon books at reduced rates. 


“The bill that was passed originally 
fixed reduced rates, but it was amended 
to its present form undoubtedly be- 
cause. the prevailing opinion was that 
the rates should be determined in the 
usual way by the usual body. The ob- 
ject of the traveling salesman was de- 
feated in so far as congress declined 
to take any step beyond authorizing the 
issue of script tickets. 


“It seems to us plain that the com- 
mission was not prepared to make its 
order on independent grounds from the 
deference naturally paid to the sup- 
posed wishes of congress, but we think 


that it erred in reading the wishes that 


originated this statute as an effective 
term of the statute that was passed, and 
that, therefore, the present order can- 
not stand.” 


Elisha Lee, vice president of the cen- 
tral region, Pennsylvania R. R. Sys- 


tem, addressed the members of the 
Railway Club of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burehe Pa. VWhursdayn jantiary «2400n 
“The Present Railroad Situation.” 
The meeting brought out an unusually 
large attendance. 

k * Ok 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Maintenance of Way Club of Chi- 
cago, held at the Auditorium Hotel, 
January 23, 1924, Mr. J. S. Hyatt, en- 
gineer of maintenance of way of the 
Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee, 
addressed the members on “Highway 
Crossing Construction and Mainte- 
nance.” 

2, get eee 

Problems of the railroads and of 
traffic were sidetracked for the eve- 
ning, and weightier matters of national 
concern were considered, at the seven- 
teenth annual dinner of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago, held at the Hotel 
LaSalle, January 16. The only passing 
reference to railroad matters was made 
by former federal Judge Kenesaw M. 
Landis, the principal speaker, who ex- 
pressed gratification at meeting face to 
face “some of the men responsible for 
concocting those damned tariff sheets!” 

The main theme of Judge Landis’s 
address was a plea for sane prepared- 
ness as opposed to radical pacifism, 
apparently now so popular. 

The head of organized baseball 
closed his address with a plea for 
adjusted compensation, “misnamed 
bonus,” and said it was a debt that 
ought not be repudiated because it was 
hard to pay. 

Captain Patrick Irving O’Hay, orig- 
inal of Richard Harding Davis’s soldier 
of fortune, and participant in seven 
wars, was the other speaker. He kept 
his audience interested and convulsed 
for over an hour. 


| Patents on Railway Devices | | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
January 15, 1924. 


Emergency Knuckle for Car Couplers, 
1,480,863—Eben Ray Packer, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., assignor to Q. & C. 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Rail Joint, 1,480,763—David B. Huey, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Condeasing Installation for Locomo- 
tives, 1,481,231—Eugene Schneider, 


Paris, France, assignor to Schneider 
&. Cie., Paris, France. 


Rail Anchor,  1,480,974—Harold: G. 
Warr, Park Ridge, IIL, assignor to 
..The P & M Company, Chicago, III. 
Railroad Safety Bolt Lock, 1,480,885— 
Ludwig Grossmann, Camden, N. Te 
Side Frame for Freight-Car Trucks, 


1,480,727—William F, Kiesel, ° Jr., 
Altoona, Pa. 


Mount for Third or Fourth Point Sup- 
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ports for Brake Beams, 1,480,742— 
Edwin G. Busse, Chicago, IIL, as- 
signor to Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Car Coupling, 1,480,678—Christian. G 
Feucht, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Signaling System, 1,480,659—Quincy 
A. Brackett, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Flexible Coupling, 1,480,648—Arthur C. 
Woodward, Cranford, N. J., assignor 
to The A. & F. Brown Company, 
Elizabethport, N. J. 


Car Truck of the Six-Wheel or Three- 
Axle Type, 1,480,630—Claude L. Orr 
and George T. Johnson, Columbus, 
Ohio, assignors to The Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Valve Gear, 1,480,569—Charles J. Pil- 
liod, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to Daniel 
Searles, trustee, Toledo, Ohio. 


Railway Literature 


A brief description of the various 
Franklin devices, together with a short 
statement as to just what they will ac- 
complish in the way of increasing lo- 
comotive capacity, and in decreasing 
the cost of maintenance and the cost of 
conducting transportation, is contained 
in a new bulletin just issued by the 
Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., 
New York. The purpose of the bulle- 
tin is to afford a convenient reference 
for use in the preparation of new loco- 
motive specifications. 

kk Ok 


Buffer and drawbar connections be- 
tween engine and tender require ex- 
treme flexibility to ‘compensate for 
curves and turnouts,*for uneven track 
and for the rolling of the locomotive, 
as well as absolute absence of slack to 
avoid destructive shocks on the draw- 
bar and drawbar connections, and rad- 
ial buffers are designed to meet these 
conditions. A description of buffers 
of this type, together with their appli- 
cation and maintenance, is given in a 
bulletin recently issued by the Frank- 
lin Railway Supply Co., Inc, New 
York. 


Railway Supply Trade | 


The Pennsylvania R. R, Altoona, 
Pa., has purchased a Ruggles-Kling- 
man pressure regulator for use with a 
recently purchased Westinghouse un- 
derfeed stoker. The Ruggles-Kling- 
man system of boiler operation pro- 
vides for simultaneous adjustment of 
the speed of the fuel feeding mechan- 
ism, the fan pressure in the windbox 
and it may also adjust the stack damper. 
Its action responds to changes of the 
steam pressure so that the fuel feed 
and fan pressure can be varied to suit 
steam requirements. 

* Ox 

The Southern Wheel Co. is con- 
structing a branch plant at Portsmouth, 
Va., for the manufacture of car wheels, 
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The new plant is to be 90 ft. by 340 ft. 
ee ek 
During the month of December, 
steel castings orders placed by the rail- 
way specialty companies amounted to 
15,182 tons, an increase of 18 per cent 
over November, in which month 12,916 
tons were placed. 


* Dukey ® 
Joseph B. Deisher has been appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of the 


American Malleable Castings Associa- 
tion. Mr. Deisher was formerly con- 
nected with the T. H. Symington Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

* * x 

G. S. Crane has been appointed gen- 

eral sales manager of the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Crane 
has been with the Cutler-Hammer Co. 
since 1910, and has served as manager 
of the Cleveland office and controller 
of sales at Milwaukee. 

* * x 

The Pyle-National Co., 

the following appointments: Crawford 
McGinnis has been appointed vice — 
president; L. H. Vilas has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, and 
George E. Haas has been appointed 
special representative. Mr. McGinnis 
was born in Oakland City, Ind., in 1880, 
and served his apprenticeship as a ma- 
chinist on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry., later following railroad work in 
Mexico and Central America. He has 
been connected with the Pyle-National 
Co., since 1912. Mr. Vilas was. born 
in New York city in 1895, and com- 
menced work with the Pyle-National 
Co., shortly after the war. Mr. Haas 
was born in Wadsworth, Nev., in 1883, 
served his machinist apprenticeship 
with the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry., and has since specialized in air 
brakes and electrical equipment. 

* kK x 


Arthur M. White, superintendent of 
the Schenectady, N. Y., plant of the 
American Locomotive Co., for 20 years, 
died at Manchester, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 13. 


announces 


* KO OK 


The Springfield Railway Equipment 
Co., Springfield, Mo., has been incor- 
porated for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing and selling a car re-railer. 

k ok x 


The New City Car Co., Chicago, IIL, 
has been incorporated for the purpose 
of manufacturing and selling railway 
cars and supplies. 

x ok OK 


E. C. Temple, formerly with the 
Western Equipment Co., is now asso- 
ciated with A. H. Talbot & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

x 

The Q & C Co., New York, N. Y,, 
announces the following changes in its 
personnel: Frank F. Kister has been 
elected president and Charles F. Quincy 
has been elected chairman. Edgar M. — 
Smith, Richard J. McComb, James L. — 
Terry and Lester T. Burwell have been 
elected vice presidents and E. Ray 
Packer has been elected vice president 
in charge of manufacturing. Marinus 
Tseldyke, Jr., has been appointed secre- 
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tary and assistant treasurer, Ralph R. 
Martin has been appointed auditor, and 
Chester A. Gaskill has been appointed 
assistant secretary and cashier. 

ay He 
Supply Trade News. 

Saye. Lathrop and L.. E.. Trotter; 
under the firm name of Lathrop & 
Trotter, have been appointed Cincin- 
nati representatives of the Conveyors 
Corpn. of America, and will handle the 
sale of American steam jet ash convey- 
ors, air tight doors, cast iron storage 
tanks and other power plant equipment 
in Cincinnati and the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

eh ae 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Co., has 
awarded contract to W. E. Wood Cce., 
for a one-story factory addition to cost 
$81,000, at its Detroit plant. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. plans additions to its transformer 
plant at Sharon, Pa., which will double 
the output of zhat plant. 


[_Railwey News — 


Ann Arbor.—This company has been 
granted authority by the Interstate 
Commerce Commision to issue $1,092, 
000 of equipment trust certificates, 
which are to be sold at not jess than 96 
per cent of par. The application for 
this issue was noted in these colunins 
on January 12. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
road plans the construction of second 
track from Ponca City, Okla., to Mar- 
land, Okla., in connection with its new 
extension to the Three Sands oil fields, 
- and will proceed at once with the con- 
struction of second track from Summit, 
Cal., to Hicks, Cal., a. distance of 44 
miles. 


Canadian National—This company 
has sold an issue of $50,000,000 30-year 
five per cent bonds at a bid of 97.813 
per cent of par to a syndicate composed 
of the Dominion Securities Corpn., 
Wood Gundy & Co. A. E. Ames & 
Co., and National City Co., all of Can- 
ada. Since these bonds are payable in 
Canadian funds only, ihere will be no 
formal offering in the American mar- 
ket. 

As .a preliminary step towards 
the contemplated double-tracking 
of the line between Kakabeka, Ont., 
and Mokomon, Ont., sidings at Hume 
and Mokomon were extended during 
the past year and another siding built 
at mile 28.4. These sidings will form 
_a part of the double track. 

The Canadian National Railways 
have agreed to take over and operate 
the Inverness Ry. on Cape Breton Is- 
land, provided satisfactory ‘financial ar- 
tangements can be made with the 
bondholders. The railway plans to op- 
erate the road on a short-term lease, 
with power to buy, if desired. The In- 
verness Ry. serves a number of coal 
mines on the island. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The Chesa- 
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peake & Ohio Ry. is reported to be 
planning the construction of a third 
track from Ashland, Ky., to Russell, 
Ky., a distance of four miles. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—Con- 
templated improvements on this road 
for the coming year include 13 miles 
of second track from Volland, Kan., to 
Dwight, Kan., and four miles of second 
track from McFarland, Kan., to Alma, 
Kan. 


Great Northern.—The Great North- 
ern Ry., has let contract for seven 
miles of double track between Troy 
and Kootenai Falls, Mont., to A. Guth- 
rie & Co. Because of the rock bluffs 
along the Kootenai river, this work 
will mean heavy blasting and execavat- 
ing work. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted, January 21, the petition of the 
state of Colorado for rehearing and 
reargument in the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western re-organization case. The re- 
hearing will be held in Washington, 
January 26, and the re-argument Janu- 
ary 29. : 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming.—The 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming R. R. has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue 15,000 shares 
of capital stock, at a par value of $100, 
and to exchange 10,000 shares of this 
stock for the same number of shares 
of the Lake Superior & Ishpeming Ry. 
It has also been authorized to exchange 
4,280 of these shares for 18,700 shares 
of the Munising Marquette Southwest- 
ern Ry., the remaining shares to be 
held by the carrier. This company was 
also authorized to acquire and operate 
the other railways named. 


Louisville & Nashville—The Louis- 
ville & Nashville Ry. is reported to 
have awarded contracts to Brooks Cal- 
loway Co., Atlanta, Ga. the Codell 
Construction Co, and Boxley Bros. Co., 
Orange, Va., for the construction of 
second track from Fort Estill, Ky., to 
Conway, Ky. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved the transfer of a branch line of 
this company to two new Oklahoma 
corporations. The Oklahoma City 
Shawnee Interurban Ry., will take over 
that part of the line between Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and Shawnee, Okla., a dis- 
tance of 38 miles. The Oklahoma City- 
Ada-Atoka Ry. will take over the re- 
mainder of the line, from Shawnee, 
Okla., to North Colgate, Okla., a dis- 
tance of 77 miles. Each of the oper- 
ating companies will issue $1,600,000 in 
securities, half bonds and half stock. 


St. Louis reports indicate that the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. will ex- 
pend $5,500,0000 in 1924 for new equip- 
ment and track work. The sum of 
$2,460,000 will be spent on im- 
provements to freight cars, $500,000 for 
passenger car improvements and $570,- 
000 for locomotive improvements. 
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Expenditures of $687,000 for yard and 
line revision, $43,000 for heavier rail, 
$250,000 for track ballasting and $16,700 
for freight house improvements, are 
also contemplated. 


Midland.—H. S. Weller has pur- 
chased the track and Kaplan & Lovitt 
the right of way, terminals and 22 
acres of land at Savannah, Ga., former- 
ly belonging to the Midland Ry., a road 
90 miles long, extending from Savan- 
nah, Ga., to Midville, Ga., via States- 
boro. 


Monongahela.—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $2,650,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds as collateral for $1,900,- 
000 notes to be issued to the director 
general of railroads. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico Ry.— 
This railway has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to obtain control of the Houston & 
Brazos Valley Ry., by means of the 
purcase of the entire issued and out- 
standing capital stock, amounting to 
$1,600,0000. This line would afford the 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico Rv. an 
additional outlet to the Gulf of Mexico 
at Freeport, Tex. 


Norfolk & Western.—This company 
has sold, subject to the approval of 
the, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
an issue of $7,200,000 of 414 per cent 
equipment trust certificates, to Red- 
mond & Co., First National Bank, New 
York, Equitable Trust Co, of New 
York, Harris Forbes & Co., and Free- 
man & Co. 


Northern Colorado & Eastern.—This 
company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $424,000 in class A preferred 
stock, $550,000 in class B_ preferred 
stock and 25,000 shares of common 
stock without par value. This issue, 
if approved, will be used to take over 
the Colorado Wyoming & Eastern Ry., 
now in the hands of receivers. 


Northern Pacific—This company 
contemplates an extensive construction 
program, which will include a low 
grade main line from Killdeer, N. D., 
to Newlon, Mont., a distance of 80 
miles, and a second track from Little 
Falls, Minn., to Philbrook, Minn., a dis- 
tance of 28 miles. Other projects are 
the construction of second track from 
Eldredge, N. D., to Windsor, N. D., 
nine miles; Laurel, Mont., to Park City, 
Mont., seven miles; Mission, Mont., to 
Livingston, Mont., five miles; Superior, 
Wis., to Anton, Wis., seven miles; 
Pasco@ Wash stone Ainsworth. 1ct., 
Wash., two miles, and Great Northern 
Crossing, Mont., to Austin, Mont., ten 
miles. Additional yard tracks are 
planned on the Yellowstone and Pasco 
divisions and in the Glendive, Forsyth 
and Kootenai yards. New yards will 
be constructed at Everett, Wash., St. 
Paul, Minn., and Jamestown, N. D. A 
full list of the new buildings contem- 
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plated will be found under “Buildings 
and Terminals,” in this issue. 


Ocilla Southern.—The Ocilla South- 
ern R. R. has been sold to the Chat- 
ham Bank & Trust Co., Savannah, Ga., 
and it is believed that the road will be 
abandoned and its facilities sold. This 
‘railway is 70 miles long, extending 
from Pope City, Ga., to Nashville Ga. 


Pennsylvania—In the interest of 
added efficiency and economy a reor- 
ganization and consolidation of the 
purchasing department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System is being effect- 
ed. The practice heretofore in effect 
of buying supplies for each of the four 
regions separately will be discontinued. 
In its place, a plan will be adopted by 
which all materials and supplies will 
be classified into groups, with a desig- 
nated officer of the purchasing depart- 
ment in charge of the buying of each 
group. The work of all groups will be 
carried on directly under the super- 
vision of Mr. Samuel Porcher, the 
present general purchasing agent of 
the system, whose headquarters will 
continue to be in Philadelphia. He 
will have a staff of purchasing and as- 
sistant purchasing agents, adequate to 
the performance of these duties. As- 
sistant purchasing agents will also be 
stationed at Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
St. Louis, reporting to the general pur- 
chasing agent. Their duties will be to 
co-operate with the vice-presidents and 
other authorities of the central, north- 
western and southwestern regions, re- 
spectively, in order to maintain proper 
local contacts in connection with mat- 
ters relating to the buying of materials 
and supplies which may be of impor- 
tance to these localities and regions. 
As the headquarters of the Eastern 
Region are in Philadelphia, and its 
vice-president and other regional au- 
thorities are in direct contact with the 
system staff, it will nct be necessary 
to make a similar arrangement for the 
eastern region. The changes in official 
personnel to meet the new purchasing 
organization have not yet been decided 
upon, but it is planned to have the re- 
vised arrangements go into effect in 
the next few weeks. Simultaneously 
with the changes in the purchasing 
department, a somewhat similar organi- 
zation will be made of the stores de- 
partment. C. D. Young, the present 
general supervisor of stores, will con- 
tinue to be the head of the department 
with the new title of stores manager, 
and will have his offices in Philadelphia 
as heretofore. Under his jurisdiction, 
the handling of stores will be directed 
from Philadelphia and Altoona, Pa. At 
each of these points, a general store- 
keeper will be appointed with the re- 
quired assistants. 

The Pennsylvania 
promised to co-operate with Mayor 
Kendrick of Philadelphia .in his 
"city beautiful” plan, which calls for 
the removal of the present Broad street 
station of the Pennsylvania and a new 
terminal in West Philadelphia. 


Southern.—The Southern Ry. has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission for permission to build a 3- 
mile double track connection at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. It is reported that this a 
part of a plan to establish a new freight 
yard in eastern Knoxville, to cost sev- 
eral million dollars. 


Southern Pacific.—This company has 
awarded contract to the Utah Construc- 
tion Co., for construction of three units 
of second track between Truckee, Cal., 
and Summit, Cal., also for construction 
of tunnels in the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains for this second track. The esti- 
mated cost of these tunnels is $400,000. 
This company is also reported to be 
planning the construction of second 
track between Burbank, Cal., and Sau- 
gus, Cal., a distance of 20 miles. 


Virginia Terminal.—This company, a 
subsidiary of the Virginian Ry., has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commmission to issue $1,796,- 
000 of 5 per cent first mortgage 50-year 
gold bonds, to be delivered to the Vir- 
ginian Ry., for advances made to the 
subsidiary company. The Virginian 
Ry. has been authorized to guarantee 
the bonds and pledge them under the 
provisions of its first mortgage: also to 
have authenticated and _ delivered 
$3,416,000 of 5 per cent first mortgage 
50-year gold bonds and out of these 
bonds and other bonds now in its treas- 
ury, to sell $5,000,000 at not less than 
91 per cent of par. 


| New Roads a Projects | 


Alabama.—The Muscle Shoals Bir- 
mingham & Pensacola Ry., has applied 
for authority to build an extension 
from its present northern terminus at 
Kimbrough, Ala., to Jasper, Ala., a dis- 
tance of 150 miles, to connect with the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 


California—The Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., has been authorized by 
the California railroad commission to 
proceed with the construction of an 
extension from Los: Angeles, Cal., to 
Los Angeles harbor, a distance of 12 
miles. The cost of the extension is 
estimated at $2,000,000. 


Colorado.—The Union Pacific R. R. 
is now making surveys of a proposed 
cut-off from Fort Collins, Col., to Lara- 
mie, Wyo., a distance of 65 miles. This 
railway has previously applied for au- 
thority to extend a branch line from 
Fort Collins to a point 18 miles north. 


Florida.—Application will be made 
to the secretary of state of Florida for 
a charter covering the building of a 
new railway from West Palm Beach, 
Fla., to Tampa, Fla., the new line to 
be known as the’ Florida Northern & 
Western Ry. It is estimated that the 
new line will shorten the rail distance 
between the east and west coasts by 
300 miles. 


Illinois.—Construction contracts are 
being awarded for a four-mile exten- 
sion of the Jefferson Southwestern R. 
R., from Nason, Ill, to Waltonville, 
Til. 
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New Mexico.—The Hagan Coal Co., © 
Albuquerque, N. M., has let a contract — 
for the construction of 13 miles of rail- _ 
way from San Felipe, N. M., -to the 


' company’s coal mines, east of San 


Felipe. The estimated cost of this 
line is $300,000 and John Dooley, of 
Santa Fe, N. M., has been awarded 
the contract. 


North Carolina.—The Snow Hill Ry. 
has applied to the North Carolina rail- 
road commission for authority to con- 
struct a railway from Hookerton, N. 
C., to Snow Hill, N. C., a distance of 
six miles. 

North Dakota.—The Red River Val- 
ley R. R. contemplates the construction — 
of a 28-mile railway, from Grand ~ 
Forks, N.)D.,.to Fargo, Nie; 


Ohio.—The Detroit Toledo & Iron- 


ton R. R. has applied for authority to — 


construct a new line from Wauseon, 
Ohio, to Durban, Mich., a distance of 
43. miles. 


Oklahoma.—The Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. will commence con- 
struction immediately of a four-mile 
extension from Tonkawa, Okla., to the 
Three Sands oil fields. i 


Oregon.—The Valley & Siletz R. R. 
has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
construct an extension from Independ- 
ence, Ore., to a connection with the 
Southern Pacific Co.,-at that point. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has granted permission to the 
Oregon-Washington Ry. & Navi- 
at Los Angeles, Cal. at an estimated 


of 32 miles from Crane, Ore., to Burns, 
Ore. 


Quebec.—Authority will be asked by 
from. the 
Quebec legislature at its next session, 
to build a railway from Quebec to the 
mouth of the Nottaway river on James 
Bay. ; ; 


Tennessee.—The Southern Railway — 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to build an 
extension from Bulls Gap, Tenn., to 
Leadville, Tenn., a distance of 17 miles. 


[Foreign Reilweys_]) 


England—As a move towards the — 
completion of the $40,000,000. dock de- 
velopment. plan at Southampton, the 
Southampton council will turn over to — 
the Southern Railway, a large acreage 
of swamp land in Southampton, for 
reclamation by the railway company. 


Italy — Approximately $450,000 is to 
be spent in the construction of a tun- 
nel to penetrate the Appenine moun- 
tains, in connection with the new direct — 
railway line between Florence and 
Bologna. 


Madagascar.—A new railway was re- 
cently opened for service on the island 
of Madagascar. This line probably 
holds the record for slow construction. 
It was started in 1901 and no part of 
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it was made operative until 1921, when 
42 miles were opened. 


Persia—As reported in last week’s 
issue, extensive railway construction 
will be undertaken in Persia in the 
near future. For many years, the only 
foreign interests in Persia have been 
British and Russian, but it is now re- 
ported that the Persian government is 
negotiating with the Ulen Engineering 
Co., and the American International 
Corpn., for the construction of these 


railways. 


Locomotives. 


The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported.to be preparing figures covering 
the purchase of 100 locomotives. 


The Western Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Locomo- 
tive Co., for five 218-ton Mallet en- 
gines. 

The New York Steel Exchange is in- 
quiring for a 25-ton steam locomotive, 
without tender, suitable for quarry 
work on 66-in. gauge track, to burn 
cordwood, for export. 


The Toledo Angola & Western Ry. 


has placed an order for one mikado lo- 


-comotive with the American Locomo- 
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tive Co. 


The Cherokee Co. has ordered one 
Shay locomotive from the Lima Loco- 
motive Works. 


The Detroit & Toledo Shore Line is 
inquiring for three mikado locomo- 
tives. 


The Webb Logging & Timber Co. 
has placed an order for one 90-ton 
Shay locomotive with the Lima Loco- 
motive Works. 

The Canadian National Railways are 
inquiring for five 2-10-2 locomotives. 

The Valley & Siletz R. R. has or- 
dered one locomotive from H. K. Por- 
ter Co. 


Baldwin Works 


Locomotive has 


placed an order with the Penn Sea- 
‘board Steel Co., for 57 steel under- 


frames, for use on the Atchison To- 


peka & Santa Fe Ry., locomotives. 


The Lackawanna R. R. is reported to 
have appropriated $1,600,000 for the 
purchase of 25 new locomotives. 

The Georgia Florida & Alabama Ry. 
has placed an order with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works for two decapod 
locomotives. 


; The Pennsylvania R. R. has author- 
ized the construction of 50 locomotives 
in its own shops at Altoona, Pa. 

The South Manchurian Ry. has 
placed an order with the American Lo- 


comotive Co., for five mikado locomo- 
tives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. has 
placed an order with the American Car 
& Foundry Co., for ten 40-ton milk 
cars. 
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The New Yofk Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 50 coaches, 20 diners, 25 
baggage cars, 20 passenger-baggage 
cars and six baggage-mail cars. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
placed orders with the Pullman Co., for 
the following: six. coaches, four mail- 
baggage cars, three baggage-express 
cars and two combination coach and 
baggage cars. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has ordered six diners from the 
Pullman Co. 

The Chicago Great Western R. R. 
has placed an order with Sykes Co., for 
two gasoline motor cars and trailers. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. has or- 
dered ten steel frames for coaches from 
the National Steel Car Corpn. 


The Canadian National Railways 
purchased seven baggage and four 
combination baggage-smoking cars 


from the National Steel Car Corpn. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has pur- 
chased 25 steel underframe milk cars 
from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed an order for six mail cars with 
the Pullman Co. 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the Pullman Company 
for eight dining cars. 

. The Missouri. Pacific R. R. has pur- 
chased three combination passenger 
and baggage cars from the J. G. Brill 
Co. 


Freight Cars. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is in the market for 5,200 freight 
cars, as follows: 2,000 40-ton refrigera- 
tor cars, 1,000 40-ton box cars, 500 50- 
ton gondolas, 500 40-ton flat cars, 500 
40-ton automobile cars, 500 40-ton stock 
cars and 200 30-yard capacity air dump 
cars. 

The Western Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 


- Foundry Co., for 775 refrigerator cars. 


The Bangor & Aroostook R. R. has 
ordered 75 steel underframes fromthe 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


The Landreth Gasoline Co., Brecken- 
ridge, Tex., has ordered 50 40-ton 8,000 
gallon capacity tank cars from the Gen- 
eral American Car Co. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has 
ordered 50 40-ton steel underframe 
stock cars from the Standard Steel Car 
Co. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. is 
reported to be about to place 1,000 70- 
ton hopper cars. 


The Maine Central R. R. is inquiring 
for 100 50-ton general service cars and 
250 40-ton box cars. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has order- 
ed 1,000 steel underframes from the 
Western Car & Foundry Co. 


Western reports state that the 
Southern Pacific Co. has called for bids 
in the Washington and Oregon lumber 
districts for lumber to build 3,358 box 
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cars for which contracts will soon be 
let. 

The Chile Exploration Co. has placed 
an order with the Pressed Steel Car 
Co., for 80 ore cars of 80 tons capacity. 


The Louisville & Nashville Ry. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for 8,000 cars. 

The Belgian Railways are asking for 
bids on 600 freight cars. 

The Great Western Ry., England, is 
inquiring for 500 ore and coal cars of 
20 tons capacity. ‘ 

The Goodwin Gallagher Sand & 
Gravel Co., has ordered 12 hoppers 
from the Magor Car Co. 

The Mesabi Iron Co. is asking for 
bids on 10 to 30 dump cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is asking for 
bids on several hundred tons of steel 
for its new railroad pier shed at 125th 
street, New York city. 

The Mobile & Ohio R. R. is reported 
to be in the market for 200 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work. 


The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. plans to double its Ashland, 
Wis., ore dock, at an estimated cost of 
$1,250,000. This improvement contem- 
plates adding 450 feet to the present 
dock, making a total of 900 feet with 
300 ore pockets. 


The Illinois Central R. R. will con- 
struct a frame passenger station at Car- 
rollton avenue and -Edinburgh street, 
New Orleans, La. to cost approxi- 
mately $20,000. 


The Southern Pacific Co. will con- 
struct a store house at El Paso, Tex., 
to cost approximately $40.000. 


The Kansas Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 
is planning the construction of a 
freight station at Henryetta, Okla. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
awarded contract to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., for the erection of a large 
coaling plant at Pirchard, W. Va., to 
hold 2,000 tons of coal and to coal loco- 
motives on six tracks. 


The Union Pacific R. R. has awarded 
a contract to Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
for the construction of a fireproof 150- 
ton capacity, automatic, three-track 
shallow pit type, locomotive coaling 
plant and sanding plant at Orchard, 
Idaho. 

Ore dock No. 2 of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry., at Ashland, Wisc., 
was destroyed by fire at an estimated 
loss of $2,500,000. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
awarded a contract to the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, for 11 water 
softening tanks, to be erected at var- 
ious points in Ohio; also for a water 
tank on a fire tower at the new [Locust 
Point terminal and three roadside wa- 
ter tanks. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. plans the 
reconstruction of its car shops at Sa- 


vannah, Ga., which were recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is planning the construction of 
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a number of additional team tracks and 
an automobile receiving station at its 
freight house at Denver, Col. 

The Chicago Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Ry. is asking for bids covering the 
construction of a freight station at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and has awarded a con- 
tract to T. S. Leake Construction Co., 
for the construction of an ice house at 
Hammond, Ind., estimated cost $25,000. 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. will 
construct a two-story office building at 
its Pittsburg, Kan., shops; also an ad- 
dition to its general offices at Tex- 


arkana, Ark., to cost approximately 
$40,000. 
The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


plans the construction of a new pas- 
senger station at Hayden, Ala., and in- 
provements to the passenger station at 
Sheffield, Ala. 

The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. has awarded a contract to 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., for the con- 
struction of a 250-ton, three-track, re- 
inforced concrete coaling station and 
concrete gravity sand plant at nings- 
ton, Ga. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has closed 
bids for the reconstruction of passen- 
ger station and the building of an ex- 
press office at Lindsay, Cal. This 
company will also construct a locomo- 
tive erecting shop with 24 engine pits 
at Los Angeles, Cal., at an estimated 
cost of $300,000. 

The St. Louis Southwescern Ry., and 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. plan 
the remodeling and enlarging of their 
joint passenger station at Jonesboro, 
Ark. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
plans the erection of ten 55,000 barrel 
capacity fuel oil storage tanks at 
Camden, Ark., at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has completed plans for enlarge- 
ments to its shops at Emporia, Kan. 
These improvements contemplate a 
power house, machine shops and other 
structures. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. will construct a one-story ma- 
chine shop at Conneaut, Ohio, at an 
estimated cost of $40,000 

The Dominion Atlantic Ry. will build 
a new station at Canning, N. S. 


The Louisville & Nashville Ry. has 


purchased land near Whitesburg, Ky., - 


on which it is planned to erect a round- 
house, shops, etc. A yard extension is 
also planned at that point. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
R. is planning the construction of a 
storehouse at Aurora, Ill., at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,000,000. This plant, 
when completed, is to be one of the 
largest of its kind in the country. 


The Wabash Ry. plans the construc- 
tion of car and locomotive repai~ shops 
au Peru, Ind. 


The Gulf Coast Lines have awarded 
contract to J. E. Walsh, Mission, Tex., 
covering the construction of a $26,000 
depot at Mercedes, Tex. 
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The Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay R. 
R. plans the construction of a passen- 
ger station at Panama City, Fla. 

The Oklahoma Union Ry. ptans the 
construction of car repair sueps and 
powerhouse in conneciion with the ex- 
tension of its line to Bristow, Okla., 
also a power house at West Tulsa, 
Okla. 

The Lehigh Valley Terminal Ry. will 
build two additional units at its Clare- 
mont, N. J., terminal. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has awarded a contract to Swanson 
Bros., Topeka, Kan., for the erection 
of a brick lavatory building at Argen- 
tine, Kan. 

The Southern Ry. plans the erection 
of a one-story 80 x 200 ft. wood-work- 
ing shop at Princeton, Ind., estimated 
to cost $125,000. H. E. Tyrell, Chem- 
ical building, St. Louis, Mo., is engi- 
neer. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is plan- 
ning a two-story concrete and brick 
pier at Baltimore, Md. H. A. Lane, 
Baltimore, is engineer. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is reported 
to be planning the construction of 
shops, roundhouses anda coaling sta- 
tion at Sioux City, Ia. 

The Oklahoma Union Ry. plans the 
construction of a station at Tulsa, 
Okla., estimated to cost $3,500,000. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. plans. the 
erection of an office and two freight 
buildings at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh 
R. R. plans the construction of a pas- 
senger and freight station at Mt. Jew- 
ett, Pa., one story, 24 x 131 ft. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. and the 
Philadelphia & Reading R. R. plan the 
construction of a joint station, esti- 
mated to cost $250,000 at Bethlehem, 
Pa. Bids will be taken the second week 
in February. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has established facilities 
at Petersburg, Ind., for coal handling. 


The Wabash Ry. has purchased 31 
city lots adjacent to its present shops 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind., the property to be 
used for expansion. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. is taking 
bids for the construction of a station 
and offices at Springfield, Mass., esti- 
mated to cost $4,000,000. O’Conneli & 
Sons, Holyoke, Mass., have the exca- 
vation contract. 

The Cincinnati River Rail Transfer 
Co. plans a river to rail terminal, esti- 
mated to cost $75,000, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Pacific Electric Ry. will con- 
struct a station at Ocean Park, Cal. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. plans two 
additionai shops at Juniata, Pa. 


Bridges. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. will construct a subway under its 
tracks at Casper, Wyo. 

It is reported that the Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., New York Chicago & St. 
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Louis R. R., Erie R. R., Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. and the Chicago Indianap- 
olis & Louisville Ry. are planning ex- 
tensive track elevation at Hammond, 
Ind. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. plans the 
elimination of grade crossings at 
Eighteenth avenue, N. E., Nineteenth 
avenue, 'N. E., and Monroe street, in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Great Northern Ry. plans the 
elimination of grade crossings at Mon- 
roe street and Nineteenth avenue, N. 
E., at Minneapolis, Minn. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. plans an expenditure of $3,000,000 
on track elevation at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Delaware & Hudson Co. plans 
the elimination of a grade crossing 
north of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


The public service commission of 


' Pennsylvania has approved the con- 


tract between the Pennsylvania R. R. 
and the city of Pittsburgh providing 
for the removal of the superstructure 
of the Island avenue bridge and the 
replacement and maintenance of a new 
structure over the right of way by the 
railway company. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. plans a 
steel girder bridge over the Tug fork 
of the Big Sandy river, in Pike county, 
Kentucky. 

The Chicago Great Western R. R. 
plans the construction of a bridge 
across- the Missouri river at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., estimated to cost $1,000,- 
000. 

The public service commission has 
ordered the New York Central R. R. 
and the Erie R. R. to proceed at once 
with grade crossing eliminations at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. The proposed 
plan will involve an expenditure of $1,- 
200,000, including $200,000 property 
damage, and calls for the elimination 
of 13 grade crossings. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
contracted with the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., for the installation of au 
automatic train control, continuous in- 
duction, two speed, between Corbin, 
Ky., and Etowah, Tenn., a distance of 
147 miles. The section from Etowah 
to Madisonville, 171%4 miles, was prev- 
iously awarded to this company. 


The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 750 tons of copper wire, in 
connection with the installation of an 
automatic train control system. 


The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to have received, in response to 
the inquiries previously announced, 
nine bids for installing automatic train 
control on five divisions of the system. 
The five divisions to be equipped in- 
clude one each on the New York Cen- 
tral, the Michigan Central, the Boston 
& Albany, the BigFour, and the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie. Specifications on 
which the bids were submitted were 
prepared by the signal division commit- 
tee of the New York Central. This 
committee has taken the bids under ad- 
visement. 
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Machinery and Tools. 


The Southern Pacific Co. will soon 
call for bids on a 200-ton traveling 
crane and two 15-ton traveling cranes, 
for use in its new locomotive erecting 
shop at Los Angeles, Cal. 


It is reported that the Northern Pa- 


cific Ry. will soon be in the market 


for machinery and tools for its new 
shop at Brainerd, Minn. 


The Lehigh Valley Harbor Termi- 
nal Co., a subsidiary of the Lehigh Val- 
ley R.-R. will soon be in the market 
for traveling cranes and cargo handling 
and conveying equipment for its addi- 
tional units at Claremont, N. j. termi- 
nal. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
purchased a 2,500-lb. steam hammer; 
also a radial and an upright drill. 


The Southern Ry. has ordered a 36 
in by 16 ft. lathe. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is inquiring for $250,000 worth of 
cranes and a like amount of machine 
tools for its shops at San Bernardino, 


Cal: 

It is reported that the Wabash Ry. 
will soon be in the market for machin- 
ery, tools and power equipment for its 
new shops at Peru, Ind. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is re- 
ported to be in the market for equip- 
ment for its new car and locomotive 
shops at Montgomery, Ala. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring for a, 


24-in. vertical turret lathe; also for 
stickers, wood turning lathes, sanders, 
cut-off saws, etc. for its proposed wood- 
working plant at Princeton, Ind. 


The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
is in the market for quarry equipment, 
crushers for ballast, etc., for its quarry 
at Brownwood, Tex. 


The Western Pacific R. R. has or- 
dered one 30-ton locomotive crane 
from the Industrial Works. 


The Sacramento Short Line has or- 
dered one 10-ton self-supporting travel- 
ing crane from the Union Machine 


Works. 


Iron and Steel. 


E. H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in a confer- 
egce with President Coolidge, stated 
that the elimination of the- 12-hour day 
in the steel industry has increased the 
cost of production about J0 per cent, 
but that he hopes this increase may he 
absorbed later by improved manufac- 
tuning methods. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has awarded 
250 tons of structural steel for its shops 
at Olean, N. Y., to the Kellogg Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 6,500 tons of structural 
steel for bridge work. This is in ad- 
dition to the 2,800 tons previously re- 
ported. 

The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. is inquiring for a large 
tonnage of tie plates and other track 
material. 
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The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for large tonnage of track bolts and 
track spikes, as is the Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. has 
placed an order for 5,000 tons of rails 
with an unnamed fabricator. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
rejected bids on 450 tons of structural 
steel for bridge at Allentown, Pa. 


The Wabash Ry. is reported to be in 
the market for approximately 2,000 kegs 
of track bolts. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. is 
inquiring for 3,500 kegs of track spikes. 

The East St. Louis & Suburban Ry. 
is inquiring for 1,250 to 2,500 tons of 
rails. 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
orders with the American Bridge Co., 
for 1,283 tons of structural steel for 
miscellaneous bridges, 443 tons for 
grade crossing elimination at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and 950 tons for repairs. 

The Atlanta & West Point R. R. has 
ordered 2,000 tons of rails from the 
Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R. Co. 

The Pennslyvania R. R. has ordered 
5,000 tons of structural steel from the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. has or- 
dered 1,675 tons of structural steel 
from the American Bridge Co., for 
bridge work. 


(Personals |] 


Executives, Operating, Etc. 


C. T. Jaffray, president of the Soo 
Line, was also elected president of the 
Duluth South Shore & Atlantic Ry., 
and Mineral Range R. R., at a meeting 
of the board of directors of those roads, 
held January 18. 


Earle H. Eaton has been appointed 
United States press representative of 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., with offices 
at New York, succeeding Max Enos. 
Mr. Eaton was formerly press repre- 
sentative at Chicago for the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. 


W. F. Hayes has been appointed 
general supervisor of time service of 
the Union Pacific system lines and the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island Ry. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. announces 
the following changes in its operating 
personnel: R. H. Dwyer is appointed 
superintendent of the Northern Kansas 
division, with headquarters at Atchi- 
son, Kas., C.J. Brown is appointed 
superintendent of the Omaha division, 
with headquarters at Falls City, Neb.; 
W. F. Kirk is appointed superintendent 
of the Central Kansas-Colorado divi- 
sions, with headquarters at Osawato- 
mie, Kas.; M. J. Crotty is appointed 
assistant superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Monroe, La.; D, O. Quellet 
is appointed, superintendent of the cen- 
tral division with headquarters at Van 
Buren, Ark.; and E. E. Buckminster is 
appointed trainmaster of the Chester 
district, with headquarters at Illmo, 
Mo. 


‘Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Clayton E. Hildum has been appoint- 
ed vice-president of the Lehigh Valley 
R. R. Mr. Hildum has heretofore been 
comptroller of the Lehigh Valley. 


H. D. Pollard, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Central 
of Georgia Ry., at Savannah, Ga., was 
born at Aylett, Va., October 4, 1872, 
and educated at the Aberdeen Academy 
and the University of Virginia. He 
entered railroad service in 1892 as rod- 
man on the Baltimore & Ohio R. R, 
and was appointed assistant resident 
engineer of the Ohio Southern Ry. 
From 1893 to 1899, Mr. Pollard was 
assistant engineer, maintenance of way, 
of the Philadelphia division of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio R. R., and from 1899 
to 1911, transitman, resident engineer, 
supervisor, trainmaster, roadmaster 
and superintendent of the Central of 
Georgia Ry. In 1911 he went to Brazil 
as inspector general of the Auxiliare 
Ry., at Porto Alegre, returning to the! 
Central of Georgia Ry. in 1913 as valu- 
ation engineer. From 1915 to 1918, Mr. 
Pollard was president of the Wrights- 
ville & Tennille R. R., and from 1918 
to 1920, assistant general manager and 
general manager. of the Central of 
Georgia Ry. Hé was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent in 1920, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent 


appointment. 


Engineering. 


R. E. Cahill has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the northern Kansas 
division of the Missouri Pacific R. R., 
with headquarters at Atchison, Kansas, 
and J. S. Bassett has been appointed 
assistant division engineer of the same 
road, central Kansas-Colorado divi- 
sions, with headquarters at Hoisington, 
Kansas. 


Traffic. 


J. B. Clizbe has been appointed divi- 
sion freight agent of the New York 
Central R. R., with headquarters at 
succeeding W. H. 
Smith, assigned to other duties. 


George J. Cissel has been appointed 
district passenger agent of the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry., at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Mr. Cissel was formerly 
traveling passenger agent at Atlanta, 


Ga. 


L. D. Chetham has been appointed 
district passenger agent of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry., at Victoria, B. C. Mr. 
Chetham was formerly city passenger 
agent at Victoria. ? 

W. C. McCormick, who has been 
appointed general passenger agent of 
the Southern Pacific Lines at Houston, 
Texas, was born November 13, 1876, 
at Marlin, Tex., and educated in the 
public schools at Corsicana, Tex. Mr. 
McCormick entered the service of the 
Southern Pacific Lines at Corsicana, 
Tex., in 1897, as messenger, later serv- 
ing as shop apprentice. Leaving the 
Southern Pacific, he served as messen- 
ger, call-boy, clerk and stenographer 
in the local agency of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. at Corsicana. Fol- 
lowing this, except for two periods in 
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the coal business, Mr. McCormick was 
stenographer in the office of the At- 
chison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., at 
Dallas and stenographer in the general 
manager’s office of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas R. R.,, at Parsons, Kan. He 
re-entered the service of the Southern 
Pacific as secretary to superintendent 
at Ennis, Tex., later serving for those 
lines in the following capacities: clerk, 
assistant general freight agent’s office, 
Dallas, soliciting freight agent, travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent, com- 
mercial agent, Shreveport, La., general 
agent, Mexico City, Mex. general 


W. C. McCormick. 


agent, El Paso, Tex., assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, El Paso, 
Tex., in which capacity he was serving 
at the time of his promotion. 


Mechanical. 


The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry., announces the follow- 
ing changes: B. N. Lewis has been 
appointed mechanical superintendent, 
with headquarters at Fond du Lac, 
Wis.; L. Ernest has been appointed 
general master mechanic, with head- 
quarters at Shoreham shops, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; J. W. Hendry has been 
appointed master mechanic of the Win- 
nipeg division, with headquarters at 
Thief River Falls, Minn.; F. M. Rob- 
erts has been appointed master me- 
chanic, Missouri river division, with 
headquarters at Bismarck, N. D., and 
H. Halvorson has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent, car department, 
Chicago division, with headquarters at 
Fond du Lac, Wis. All of the above 
appointments. were effective January 
15, 1924. 


Accounting. 


The Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. 
announces the following changes in the 
personnel of its accounting depart- 
ment: C. W. Peterson has been ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller; F. N. 
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Johnson has been appointed auditor of 
disbursements, succeeding Mr. Peter- 
son; J. S. Gibson has been appointed 
to the new position of auditor of capi- 
tal expeditures; FE. A. Reynolds has 
been appointed auditor of receipts, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Gibson, and D. A. Stewart 
has been appointed freight claim agent. 


Obituary. 


Francis J. O’Connor, commercial 
agent of the,Atlantic Coast Line R. R., 
died at Bethlehem, Pa., on January 16, 
of pneumonia. 


R. G. Chamberlain, chief of police of 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., died in Mon- 
treal on January 21. Mr. Chamberlain 
had been chief of police for ten years, 
prior to which he was chief of police 
of the city of Vancouver, B. C. 


Edward G. Riggs, executive assistant 
to the president of the New York New 
Haven & Hartford R. R., at New York, 
N. Y., died at his home in Brooklyn 
on January 17. Mr. Riggs was born 
in New York city on March 24, 1856, 
and educated in the public schools of 
that city. From 1876 to 1884, he was 
financial and commercial reporter of 
the New York World, and from 1884 
to 1913, chief political correspondent 


ee 


Edward G. Riggs. 


of the New York Sun. In 1913, he 
became executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of the New York New Haven & 
Hartford R. R., in charge of publicity 
matters. Mr. Riggs was widely known 
among railroad officials, as well as 
having a large acquaintanceship among 
political leaders. 


J. S. Martin, general agent of the 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
died while on board a train near Con- 
nellsville, Pa., January 18. Mr. Martin 
was returning to his headquarters in 
New York after a visit to Chicago. 

A. B: Ramsdell, assistant director of 
personnel of the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. was accidentally killed 
on January 18. Mr. Ramsdell was born 
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October 3, 1873, at Tama, Ia., and edu- 
cated in the public schools. He en- 
tered railway service on July 1, 1891, 
and from that date until March 15, 
1893, he was clerk in the auditing and 
passenger departments of the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. From 
March 15, 1893, to February 10, 1904, 
he was chief clerk to superintendent 
of terminals at Chicago; February 10, 
1904, to May 1, 1906, trainmaster, Chi- 
cago terminals; May 1, 1906, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1906, trainmaster, Colorado divi- 
sion; December 1, 1906, to January 1, 
1909, trainmaster, Iowa division; Jan- 


A. B. Ramsdell. 


uary 1, 1909, to December 15, 1909, 
trainmaster, Illinois division; Decem- 
ber 15, 1909, to February 1, 1912, super- 
intendent, Chicago terminals; February 
1, 1912, to January 7, 1913, superintend- 
ent, St. Louis division; January 7, 1913, 
to May 31, 1914, superintendent, Kan- 
sas division; June 1, 1914 to May 31, 
1916, superintendent, Illinois division; 
June 1, 1916, to March 31, 1919, assist- 
ant general manager, first district at 
Des Moines, Ia.; April 1, 1919, to May 
31, 1922, assistant to vice-president and 
general manager; June 1, 1922, to 
August, 1923, assistant vice-president 
in charge of labor and from August, 
1923, to the time of his death, assistant 
director of personnel. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 73 of Railway Review, 
which includes issues of the six months 
from July to December, 1923, is ready 
for distribution and will be furnished 
to subscribers on request. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu» 


cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for 
promotion. 
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Long I:ocomotive Runs on the Norfolk & Western Ry. 


Influence of Heavy Power and Larger Tenders 
Upon Operating Conditions an Important Factor 


By A. C. NEEDLES 
Vice President in Charge of Operation and Traffic, Norfolk 
& Western Ry. 3 


An account of the experience of the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. in developing the practice of locomotive runs in passen- 
ger service over multiple divisions. Special reference is 
made to the type of locomotive which made these runs pos- 
sible, and details are given of the construction of the tenders 
whose imcreased capacity was an essential feature. 


Extending the runs of passenger locomotives over two 
or more operating districts previously covered by a loco- 
motive.for each district, has been growing in popularity 
on many railroads throughout the country. A number 
of instances where the practice has been inaugurated or 
extended have been covered from time to time in the 
Railway Review. In general the new arrangement has 
been quite successful, and has proven to be a step in the 
direction of higher efficiency and greater economy in op- 
eration. The Norfolk & Western Ry. particularly, has 


met with success in multiple-division passenger locomo- 
tive service. 


The first experiment of this kind on the Norfolk & 
Western involved the main line from Lynchburg, Va., to 
Bluefield, W. Va., a distance of 154 miles. Passenger 
trains between these points were formerly handled by 
three locomotives; one covering the turn-around run be- 
tween Lynchburg and Roanoke, a one-way distance of 
53 miles, and two locomotives running between Roanoke 
and Bluefield, a distance of 101 miles. Soon after the 
new mountain type locomotives were received, they were 
assigned to run through between Lynchburg and Blue- 
field. Consequently but two locomotives are now required 
where before three had been operating, the necessity for 
a locomotive on the 53-mile turn-around run being elimi- 
nated. 

The sticcess of this operation naturally led to the ex- 
tension of multiple-division runs, and the next change, 
involving the main line from Roanoke, Va., to Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, a distance of 320 miles, brought with it 
even great economies and a wealth of interesting com- 
parisons. 


Tender Developed to Make Long Locomotive Runs Possible on ‘the Norfolk & Western Ry., Light Weight 106,200 Lbs., Weight Loaded, 
271,200 Lbs. 
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Operation of Passenger Locomotives with Reference fo Tender Capacities and Coal and Water Stops Between 
Roanoke and Portsmouth, Ohio 
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Cross Sections and Details, Tender Used Behind both Mountain and Mallet Type Locomotives, in Long Runs on the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
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Elevation and Plan of Underframe Showing Brake Arrangement, 


__ The run between Roanoke and Portmouth was formerly 
made by three locomotives; viz., one from Roanoke to 
Bluefield, a distance of 101 miles; another from Bluefield 


66"Frame Cen. 


west of Roanoke. 


Large-Capacity Tender, 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 


to Williamson, W. Va., a distance of 105 miles; and a 
third from Williamson to Portsmouth, a distance of 114 
miles. The first effort to operate passenger locomotives in 
multiple-division service on this part of the line was 
made between Roanoke and Williamson, a distance of 206 
miles, Williamson being the second division terminal 


No sooner had this been inaugurated 


than it was found that the second division was being 
covered as satisfactorily as the one division which had 
formerly been the run of an assigned locomotive. As a 
result, the run was extended to Portsmouth, covering a 
third single locomotive division and increasing the loco- 
motive run to 320 miles. 
successfully operated between Roanoke and Portsmouth, 
taking care of three daily through trains in each direction. ° 


Now, locomotives are being 
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Mountain Type Locomotive with New Design of Tender Used in Multiple Division Passenger Runs, Norfolk & Western Ry. 


The profile of the road, shown in the illustration be- 
low, gives a better idea of the work performed by the 
mountain type locomotive which is today making these 
multiple division runs. A diagram of the locomotive also 
appears herewith which includes the principal data and 
dimensions. 

Eighteen locomotives, including three extras required 
for the protection of the runs, representing a total trac- 
tive power of 737,725 lbs., were formerly assigned to 
handle these three trains. Eight locomotives, represent- 
ing a tractive power of 464,000 lbs., are now assigned 
to this service, including one extra for the protection of 
the runs. The number of locomotives required to handle 
these three through trains has thus been reduced 55 per 
cent, and the tractive power represented has been reduced 
3/ per cent. 

One might ask why multiple-division runs were not 
inaugurated long ago. The answer is contained in the 
mountain type passenger locomotive, a class “K”’ or 4-8-2 
type, which not only assured success in the operation of 


longer runs, but made it possible to effect marked economy 
in the utilization of passenger power, in fuel and in main- 
tenance expense. The successful performance of moun- 
tain type locomotives in multiple-division service has been 
due in no small measure to the large tenders behind | 
them. These tenders have a coal capacity of 20 tons and 
a water capacity of 15,000 gallons which, of course, per-— 
mit of longer runs without stops for coal and water. 

In the first section of tabulation, included in table JI, 
herewith, stations at which coal and water was formerly 
taken by locomotives operating over a single division are 
indicated. In the second section of the tabulation the 
same information is given for the locomotives now oper- 
ating over three divisions, or from Roanoke to Ports- 
mouth. 

In the first section.of the chart shown on page 204, 
locomotives over single divisions from Roanoke to Ports- 
mouth, coal was taken at four stations and water at six 
stations, including the initial terminal. Under the present 
plan the operation of locomotives over three divisions re- 
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Profile of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 


from Roanoke, Va., to Columbus, Ohio, Showing the Divisions Covered by Through Locomotive Runs 


from Roanoke to Portsmouth, 


Mallet Locomotive, Norfolk & Western Ry., with New Design of Large-Capacity 


Tender. 
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Diagram Showing Dimensions and Ratios, Mountain Type Locomotive, Norfolk & Western Ry., Used in Multiple Division Runs, 
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quires that coal be taken at but two, and water at but four 
sations, including the initial terminal. 

On the westbound trip, operating over three divisions, 
a run of 110 miles between North Fork, W. Va., and 
Crum, W. Va., is made without a water stop. In the 
eastbound movement, the maximum distance without 
water stops is 87 miles from Portsmouth to Crum. 

The significance of these changes will be apparent to 
anyone who is at all familiar with the cost of train oper- 
ation under the plan which has heretofore been practically 
standard throughout the country. 

The mountain type locomotives in this multiple-division 
service are large; the parts are massive but substantially 
constructed, and while the increased service obtained from 
them carries increased maintenance (to make the per- 
formance successful, close attention must be given the 
locomotives to keep them in the best condition) it has 
been apparent that, over a long period of time, a saving 
in maintenance expense per unit of service rendered, will 
be realized. Furthermore, the locomotives, as they are 
now being opcrated, are actually showing up better in re- 
gard to failure. 

Not only is there noticeable economy in the cost of 
up-keep and greater efficiency in general operation, but 
there is a saving in fuel brought about by increasing the 
per cent of time the locomotives are in service and de- 
creasing the aggregate terminal stand-by time. The fuel 
records covering one month’s performance of the loco- 
motives operating over two divisions as compared with a 
similar period when the locomotives were operating over 
single divisions, show a fuel saving of approximately 20 
per cent, which amount includes the saving resulting from 
a decrease of approximately 11 per cent in engine mile- 
age, brought about by eliminating the necessity for 
double-heading over one of the divisions. The figures 
seem almost incredible, and there may be some slight 
errors one way or the other, but this will be corrected as 
averages are obtained from longer periods. 

The success that has accompanied these changes in op- 
erating practice will naturally lead to the extension of the 
plan to other divisions. Just recently one of the new 
mountain type locomotive was run through from Roanoke 
to Norfolk, Va., a distance of 258 miles. Furthermore, 
the same engine doubled back on the run, making a total 
of 516 miles for the day’s work. With this performance 
as a guide, it is reasonable to assume that before long 
locomotives will be operating under this plan from Nor- 
folk to Roanoke, from Lynchburg to Bluefield, and from 
Roanoke to Portsmouth, or over approximately 85 per 
cent of the Norfolk & Western main line mileage. 

The experience of the Norfolk & Western in multiple- 
division runs and in the ultilization of greater tender capa- 
cities has proven, in one instance at least, that large op- 
erating economies can be effected by this means. 


Proposed Brink Motor Ricbaay to 
- Parallel Three Trunk Lines 


The aid of the state through parliamentary legislation, 
is being sought in England for the establishment of an 
alternative system of transport through a territory which 
is already adequately served by three of the country’s 
leading transportation systems. The accompanying map, 
reproduced from the Railway Gazette, shows the route 
of the recently proposed motor highway, designated as 
the Northern & Western Motor Way, which parallels 
established trunk lines in what is perhaps the greatest 
revenue producing territory served by them—that be- 
tween London, Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature in connection with 
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the wide publicity which has been given the project, is in 
the constantly reiterated statement that the railways con- 
cerned have voiced no opposition to the movement, and 
that there will perhaps be none forthcoming; but the 
Gazette expresses the opinion that the wish is father to 
the thought, as it cannot conceive of the various roads 
concerned remaining quiescent in the face of a project 
which is obviously so inimical to their interests. 

It will be noted from a study of the map that the pro- 
posed highway parallels a considerable portion of the 
Great Western, London Midland & Scottish and London 
& Northeastern roads for almost their entire length, 
touching at the largest industrial centers between London 
and Liverpool, and is quite apparently nothing more than 
a scheme to establish an alternative system of transport 
through a territory which is already well served by the 
three lines previously mentioned. 

The promoters of this proposed motor highway, in 
order to enlist public sympathy, are loudly voicing the 


NoRTHERN & WESTERN MoToR WAY. 
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Map Showing Proposed Route of the Northern & Western Motor Way. 


_assertion that the building of such a system would not 
denude the railroads of traffic, and there is no question 
as to the truth of such a statement because the steam 
roads would still have to be relied on as the chief means 
for the movement of bulky freight, producing the lowest 
revenue, such as grain, coal and ore; while the cream of 
the traffic, which produces almost six times as much rev- 
enue, would be left for the motor trucks plying from city 
to city over a state-built highway. ' 


If this scheme were a sound commercial proposition it 
would neither seek nor require aid from the state, because 
private investors would be only too glad for a chance to 
invest their money. But for the state to even look with 


tolerance upon such a project would plainly make it an ~ 


accessory to nothing short of robbery. The territory 
served was, in the main, developed by the railroads facing 
what seemed insurmountable obstacles, and fighting 
through many lean years with losses piling high on top 
of one another, and it is hardly conceivable that they are 
standing idly by and watching present developments with 
only passing interest, while their domain is invaded by 
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rank usurpers and the returns for their labor and invest- 
ment are being pocketed by purely selfish parties. 

Some recent indication of definite opposition on the part 
of the railways to the scheme is being heralded by the 
promoters as a happy augury for its success, and they 
point out to the public the opposition of the railroads to 
canal building more than a century ago. The Gazette re- 
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marks that the analogy is well worth pursuing. It says: _ 


“It has been truly stated that a century ago the condi- 
tions of the country were the same, or even worse, than 
those of today, and the depression of that time had been 
brought about by a similar cause, namely, a European 
war. This was the period of the birth of railways, but 
was state aid secured or sought to foster this new means 
of transport as in the case of the road project of today? 
Assuredly not, but on the contrary, from the time of the 
inception of railways parliament has laid many stringent 
obligations upon railway companies vis-a-vis canal under- 
takings. The result is that today the railways are bur- 
dened. by statute with the duty of maintaining a number 
of moribund waterways at an enormous annual loss. 

“However, there is no serious suggestion by the pro- 
moters of the motor-way that railways as a means of 
transportation are becoming obsolete (as the majority of 
canals have been for years for all practical purposes), 
and will in time be superseded by highways. This is as 
well, for it would be hard to reconcile such a suggestion 
with an application to the state for financial assistance.”’ 

Another assertion of the promoters, intended to obscure 
the real issue, is that there is more than three times suffi- 
cient traffic available to make the proposed highway pay 
on the basis of a toll of % d. per ton per mile, and that 
motor transport has created a business of its own en- 
tirely independent of railway traffic. But is it not reason- 
able to suppose that the normal traffic will continue to use 
toll-free roads, notwithstanding promises for a reduction 
in running costs if use is made of this specially con- 
structed highway involving the payment of a toll? 

The contention that motor transport in England has 
created a field all its own is strongly disputed, because 
there is no doubt but that war conditions, together with 
seven years of state control, when the railroads were 
hardly anything more than a military machine, and the 
large increase in freight rates during the period, created 
a demand for motor transport for limited classes of 
traffic. The motor transport industry has already suf- 


fered material setbacks throughout the entire country, and 


its foundations are so unstable that it shows signs of 
active decay. “This,” continues the editor of the Gazette, 
“is being brought about by the progressive return to nor- 
mal post-war conditions,- the substantial reductions 
already effected in railway rates, and the growing recog- 
nition that the appropriate means of transport of heavy 
traffic for considerable distances are railway, not roads.” 


First Research Report by National — 
Transportation Institute 


GrowTH oF Basic INDUSTRIES AS COMPARED 
WitH TRANSPORTATION 


Hon. Edgar E. Clark, chairman of the research coun- 
cil of the National Transportation Institute, has an- 
nounced the completion of the first research project to be 
carried out by the research council. The study, which is 
the subject of a report just issued, traces the growth of 
productive output of the basic industries of the United 
States, of national income, and of national wealth, while 
showing how the railroads have functioned in that growth. 
The findings are the result of an extensive investigation 
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into the relative productivity of manufacturing, mining, 
_ agriculture and railroads per person engaged and per unit 
of capital employed in each industry. 

The report presents an analysis of output during ne 
20 years from 1900 to 1920. “It is apparent,” reads the 
report, “that the growth of manufacturing and mining is 
the outstanding development in our basic industries. In 
both the output has increased even more rapidly than the 
number of workers. The output of manufactures and 
mining per capita in the United States is today 60 per 
cent greater than it was in the beginning of this century. 
The manufacturing and mining industries together pro- 
duce approximately 230 per cent of the output which they 
produced in 1900. This gain in output has been accom- 
panied by the increase of 40 per cent in population. The 
findings of the Research Council are in part as follows: 

“To put it concisely, there are 140 people living in the 
United States now for every 100 then; there are more 
than 140 people ten years of age, or over, engaged in 
gainful occupations now for every 100 so engaged then. 

--They produce almost 140 units of agricultural products, 
measured in bushels, pounds, gallons, and dozens; and 
they bring forth 230 units of manufactured goods and of 
mining products for every 100 then. 
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“Out of this production we have accumulated an im- 
mense addition to our tangible durable wealth available 
for enjoyment and use, or for employment in further pro- 
duction. Houses, automobiles, public buildings, roads and 
pavements, factories, railroads and public utilities, have 
all increased in quantity. They too, are the cumulative re- 
sults of our productive effort. 

“The increase in productive output in our three major 
industries, agriculture, manufactures, and mines, has 
brought with it a growth in transportation which was 
even greater than the increase in production of physical 
goods. For every one hundred tons of freight transported 
in 1900, we transported 234 in 1920. And where each ton 
had been transported 242 miles on the average in 1900, 
it was transported 304 miles in 1920, an increase of 25 
per cent. Because of this greater distance, the revenue 
tons transported one mile were 292 per cent of those car- 
ried two decades earlier. The passengers carried one mile 
increased in the same ratio. The volume of transporta- 
tion service rendered has, therefore, surpassed the growth 
of production in the other industries.” 

The report as referred to above will be issued in . printed 
form at an early date by the National Transportation In- 
stitute, 30 North La Salle street, Chicago. 


The Preparation and Use of Velocity Profiles 
Tractive Effort, Coal Consumption, and Running Time 
May be Obtained Graphically from Velocity Profiles 
By V. I. Smart 


Special Engineer, Canadian National Railways 


Mr. Smart gives a clear and concise outline of how an 
economic investigation of what results should be obtained in 
locomotive operation, over a district, by means of velocity 
profiles prepared in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the American Railway Engineering Association. 


In dealing with certain problems of operation, the con- 
struction of a velocity profile on the engineering profile of 
a division or district materially assists in their solution. 
Time distance, speed and energy curves are unwieldy, 
and difficult to handle if any considerable connected profile 
is to be studied. The following method has been used 
successfully, and lends itself to the study of extended 
sections of line; the labor of constructing the velocity 
profile is reduced toa minimum. The following descrip- 
tion is confined more particularly to the steam locomotive, 


but the tractive effort curve, which is the basis of the 


method, may be taken from the characteristic curve sheet 
of any type of motive power. 


‘The tractive power of a locomotive depends primarily 
on its steam producing capacity, boiler pressure, and size 
of cylinders and drivers. The steam producing capacity 
fixes the maximum speed that may be maintained at vari- 
ous cut-offs without reducing boiler pressure, as the cyl- 
inders measure out the steam in fixed quantities depending 
on the length of the cut-off. The greatest available power 
at any speed is the power obtained at the longest cut-off 
for that speed which does not affect the boiler pressure. 
Full cut-off and a high draw bar pull can be maintained 
up to a velocity where the cylinder displacement, plus the 
amount of steam lost by leakages, condensation and aux- 
iliary appliances, equals the steam producing capacity of 
the boiler. The most important points affecting this 
steam producing capacity of the locomotive are the quality 
of the fuel, quantity that can be properly fired in long 


continuous work, and the ratio of heating surface to grate 
area. The rate of coal consumption may reach 150 lbs. 
or more per square foot of grate area per hour for short 
periods and high speeds. It may average on a freight run 
90 pounds per sq. ft. per hour. The modern engine 
usually is designed on a basis of 120 pounds per sq. ft. 
per hour. The amount of water evaporated varies with 
the rate of burning, it.is higher per pound of coal at the 
lower rates of coal consumption, but falls off as the boiler 
is forced. The physical capabilities of the freman have 
a material effect on this rate. In practice it seems that 
the limit of the average fireman’s ability to shovel coal is 
at a rate not exceeding 4000 lbs. per hour. With a helper 
or a mechanical stoker this rate can be materially in- 
creased, and with the modern large locomotive the maxi- 
mum efficiency cannot be obtained without some such aid 
in firing. A fair average for evaporation under modern 
conditions per pound of fuel per hour is given in Fig. 1, 
and is taken from the values determined by the American 
Railway Engineering Association, increased by some 13 
per cent. The values as given by the A, Kin Aare 
based on the area of the water side of the heating surface, 
instead of the fire side. 

In determining the load which a given locomotive can 
haul, the adhesion between the driving wheels and the 
rails has a material effect. If the adhesion is not at least 
equal to the force applied the wheels will slip on the rail 
without advancing. The adhesion is equal to the weight 
of the drivers multiplied by a co-efficient of friction which 
depends upon the condition of the surface of the rail. 
This may vary between 0.33 in dry weather to 0.10 in 
weather when the rails are wet and greasy. In practice 
the co-efficient is ‘taken at from 0.25 to 0.30 at starting. 

To overcome the total resistance of the train the trac- 
tive effort produced by the action of the steam on the 
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Pounds of Coal per Sq. Ft Heating Surface per Hour 
Fig. 1. 


piston, by which propulsion is determined, must at least 
equal this resistance and must not be greater than the 
adhesion of the drivers on the rail. If the areas of the 
a d* 

piston be —-, the stroke ss, and the boiler pressure P; 
P x d’s 
then the work done by the cylinder will be oa 
and for one revolution of the wheel in a two cylinder 
engine P x d’s. 

If TE is the effort necessary to propel the engine and 
train; and the distance traveled in one revolution of the 
drivers is r D (D being the diameter of the driving wheel ) 
the work done is then Dx TE. Equating these two: 

D2rTE=Pard’s 
Pde 


1D ite 
D 

The value TE represents the theoretical tractive effort of 
the locomotive with full boiler pressure, but the mean 
effective pressure in the cylinders is less than the boiler 
pressure, and in practice it is taken as 85P up to the 

point of change of cut-off, the formula then becomes: 

o0.b d's 

TE 


D 
For a given locomotive, the speed at which cut-off must 
be changed to prevent a fall in the boiler pressure may 


be found from the formula: 
HS x 


M a 
TE 

D—Diameter of driving wheels 

d—Diameter of cylinders 

s—Stroke 

w—Weight of a cu. ft. of steam at 0.85P. 
_P—Boiler pressure 
HS—Heating surface 

w—Weight of steam per cu. ft. 
TE—Tractive effort in pounds 

M—Miles per hour 

R—Revolutions of drivers per min. 

x—Co-efficient for M based on evaporation 

y—Co-efficient for coal consumption 

T—Total pounds of steam per hour 

S—Pounds of steam per revolution of drivers 

C—Volume of cylinders in cu. ft. 

F—Coal in pounds per hour 

b—Pounds of water per pound of coal 

r—Evaporation per hour per sq. ft. of HS 


S = 40 w — .0018? d2sw (1) 
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85 Pd?’s 
TE = ———_— (2) 
8 
DR __ .85 Pd’sR 
M = — = ———_ (3) 
3 336 TE 
M 336 TE 
R= (4) 
85 Pd?s 
1092 d’swM 336TE 36.65 MwTE 
T= = —— , also 
.85 Pd?s 85. R “ 
36.65 MwTE 
TP =-Hsr, theréloresom = —— -- and 
saa 
ig hey arrestee 
M = ———__. (5) 
36.65 wT E 
Tabb. HSx 
Let x = — in equation (5) then M =—— (6) 
36,65 w TE 


Values of “x” for saturated and SUperne steam 
with various evaporation rates. 


VALUE ORSS XN MER ea 
TE 

Saturated Steam 

Boiler Pressure 


Superheated Steam 
Boiler Pressure 


Lbs. of Water 
Evaported per 


DHS per Hour 2001b. 1801b. 175 Ib. 200 1b. 180 1b. 175 lb. 
2 31.4 30.1 29:9 249 24.78 24.76 
3 47.2 45.1 44.9 37.4 37.16 37.14 
4 62.4 60.2 59.5 49.9 49.55 49.52 
> 78.6 75.2 74.8 62.2 61.9 61.88 
6 94.2 90.3 89.8 74.9 74.3 74.28 
7 110. 105.3. 104.7 87.15 86.79 86.77 
8 12515. 7120.3 6 19,6 00'0 aoe 99.18 
9 141.3 185.3 134.6 112.2. EL eee 

10 157. 150.3. 149.5 124.7. 123.8 123.7 
ik 1726 165.4 164.5 137... “136:2) 2210: 

12 188.5 180.4 179.5 149.5 148.5 148.3 
13 204. 195.5 194.5 162. 161. 160.8 
14 220. 210.5 209.4 174.5 173.4 173.1 
15 239.9 2 (2299 eee’ 187. 185.8 185.5 
16 25122 2A0 Se oe 30 2 199.5 198.3 198. 


Tractive efforts, at speeds above that at which the 
cut-off must be changed, drops off with the increase in 
speed, due to a reduction in the mean effective pressure 
in the cylinders. Fig. 2 shows the Tractive Effort Curve 
for an engine of the following dimensions. 


GCylindersis; cee eee ae 20 inches 
DLPOKEI 2 as ©. oon tite he HER Pa ae eu 26 inches 
Pressure.) 9) oe ee ee 200 pounds 
Drivers (7th ae ae ns ee 63 inches 
Grate. Area sinccncat Coe ea eee ee 33.43 sq. ft. 
eating SUELACe ae eee ee ara 1991 sq. ft. 
W eight con. Drivers: co akon a eee 138176 pounds 
Enginevand tenderers acc i sce ree 257600 pounds 


Fhe curve in Fig. 2 has been constructed by the methods 
employed in the manual of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, page 532. The maximum tractive 
effort of this locomotive based on adhesion in fine 
weather would be: 
138176 « .30 = 41452 
The cylinder tractive effort would ke: : 
85 x 200 « 400 « 26 
= 28063 


63 


Burning coal at the rate of 4000 lbs. per hour, the 
pounds of coal per foot of heating surface would be: 


4000 


1991 
from Fig. 1 the pounds of water per pound of coal would 
be 5.2 and 4000 X 5.2 — 20800 pounds of steam per hour, 


ce 
ca 
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motive. In Fig. 2 the deductions 
from the theoretical tractive ef- 
fort curve are arrived at by 
using formulae given in Table No. 7, page 534, American 
Railway Engineering Association Manual. The internal 


_ resistance of this locomotive by these formulae would be 


. 


1909 Ibs. In addition there is resistance due to air pres- 
sure on the front end, which is given by the formula 
002 M?A 
where A is the area of the front end of the locomotive 
in square feet and M the speed in miles per hour. These 
two resistances must be deducted from the tractive effort 
developed by the locomotive, and the lower curve in Fig. 2 

indicates the tractive effort of the locomotive. 

The resistances which have to be overcome by the loco- 
motive hauling a train are 

1. Train resistance due to running along a level track 

2. Curve resistance 

3. Grade resistance 
The first of these varies with the average car loading, and 
has been found by experiments made by the University 
of Illinois to be as indicated in Table No. 1. The second 
based on numerous experiments is taken as .7 pounds 


Miles: per Hour 
Fig. 2. 


per degree of central angle, which is equivalent to grade 
of .035 per cent per degree. The third is the effect of 
gravity against ascending an incline and can be expressed 
R= W xsin. @ 
where R= Resistance in lbs. per ton hauled 
W — Load, and sin. @ is vertical rise divided by 
length of incline. 

The load which engine is capable of hauling on differ- 
ent rates of grade is found as follows: 

Assuming a speed, below which it is not desired that 
the train should drop in operating ruling grade, say 8 
miles per hour, as this is the maximum speed at which 
this locomotive can operate with full cut-off, and assuming 
an average car load of 35 tons, we find from Table 1, 
the resistance at 8 m.p.h. to be 5 pounds. If the ruling 
grade is 1 per cent, then the resistance is 20 pounds per 
ton; therefore, the total resistance to be overcome on 
‘ruling grade at 8 m.p.h. would be 25 pounds per ton. 
Dividing the available tractive effort at 8 m.p.h. by 25 
gives the gross load, including the locomotive, which can 

be hauled. 


If we now divide tractive ef- 


fort at speeds other than 8 m.p.h. 


by the loading we obtain the 


Gross Loading of 1200 Class Engine 
For Different Rates of Ruling Grade 


tractive effort in pounds per ton 
of train (Fig. 3). If we de- 


duct from this the train resis- 


tance, the difference is tractive 
effort per ton available for ac- 
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celeration on level grades. The 
value of these differences divided 


by 20 will give the equivalent 
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grade in per cent, and indicates 


Pounds per Ton 
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the speed at which other grades 
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than the ruling grade can be 


operated, or the grade up which 
the train can move at a given 
speed. 


For the purpose of construct- 
ing a velocity profile for a given 
engine and loading it will be 


found convenient to reduce all 
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resistances to equivalent rates of 
grade, by dividing the resistance 
per ton by 20. The braking power 
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Values of Train Resistance at Various Speeds and for Trains of 
; Different Average Weights per Car 

University of Illinois 

RESISTANCE PouNDS PER Ton AVERAGE 


TABLE 1.—TRAIN 
WEIGHTS PER CAR 


M.P.H 15 20 Zo 30 35 40 45760. 55 
5 7.6/5 658: 0:0" 5.4 24.8 544 ee OS ees 
6 eo! BR | 5.55: 4.9 =A Fee 4 De. Oke 3:0 
7 7.8.2 720) 36.2035 320A Se A ceoeater 
8 80: 27.5 63-- 5.65550 +046 Oa ge 
9 S16 12064 D7 bE 4 Oe 
10 82. @3°. 65°58 5.2 2. Aa ee eee, 
11 8.3 -~ 7.4 °° 6.627" 5.9 S32 2 eae ees 
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13 8.6 6°76: -.- 6.8 64" Soest oS Se les 
14 8:7. -Z8. 2.6.96 022 5S 0 oe meee 
15 8.8.7.9 ~ 7.00. 63. 2S Oe ee Ob ee ee 
16 9.0. 8.0-5 7.1. — G4 SS 5c] ieee / eee, oe 
17 9.1.-~ 81>) F.2n 265 a8 ee eee Oana 
18 9.3 > (8:3. 37.4 jw O05 Oh a ee ee 
19 9.4 “8.4 75 567 [OA 95.4 Oe ie 
20 9.6.9 8.5. "7657168" 7612 eS aU a ee as 
oat 9.7) BF) a7 Te 69 76-2 = 5G one ee 
22 0.9... 8.8 42798 70 626.3 Say, ee ae 
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of freight trains is based on 70 per cent of the tare weight 
of the cars, that is, the pressure of the brakes on the car 
wheels is only 70 per cent of the pressure of the car 
wheels on the rail; this is to prevent the possibility of 
locking the wheels and slipping them. The tare weight 
of the car here considered is 30,000 lbs., therefore the 
proportion of this weight used in braking is 21,000 Ibs. 
From a series of tests made by Capt. Galton, in England, 
the co-efficient of friction between brake shoe and wheel 
was found to vary from .24 at extremely low speeds to 
.027 at 60 m.p.h., and it was also found that this co-effi- 
cient decreased after the brakes were in operation. With 
these tests as a basis a curve was plotted, and the value 
of the co-efficient at different speeds determined there- 
from. 2 
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In a service application of the brakes, the brake cylin- 
der pressure is 45 Ibs., as against 65 lbs. for an emergency 
application, or 70 per cent of the available braking effect, 
that is, only 70 per cent of the braking resistance per ton 
is utilized in a service stop. In reducing the braking 
resistance to an equivalent grade this per cent was used. 
To this braking resistance was added the train resistance 
for the different speeds. The resistance in pounds per ton 
due to braking is found; therefore, by 

21000 X f 


Tare & Contents in Tons 

this divided by 20 would give equivalent rate of grade. 

The velocity head of a train for different speeds, allow- 
ing for the effect of the rotating wheels, is given by 
H = .035 M? when H equals velocity head in feet, and 
M equals speed of train in miles per hour. For the pur- 
pose of construction of velocity profile it-is well to tab- 
ulate results of above as follows: 
Column 1. Miles per Hour 
Column 2. Tractive Effort 
Column 3. Internal Engine Resistance 
Column 4. Front End Resistance 
Column 5. Available Tractive Effort 
Column 6. Train Resistance in Equivalent Grade 
Column 7. Equivalent Grade of Available Tractive Effort 
Column 8 Equivalent Grade of Braking 
Column 9. Velocity Head 


Table No. 2 has been prepared for an engine the dimen- 
sions of which are given above. The equivalent grade of 
acceleration need only be taken for increments of five 
miles per hour, as the result in the speed curve as against 
using an increment of one mile an hour is 0.1 of 1 per 
cent. 


The actual construction of the velocity profile may 
be explained as follows: 


Starting at Station 0, on the typical profile attached, a 
line is drawn above the engineering profile rising at the 
rate of 1.02 per cent until this line is 0.9 ft. above the 
engineering profile, when the train is traveling at a rate 
of five miles per hour. From this point a line rises at 
the rate of 1.0 per cent until the line is 2.3 ft. above the 
engineering profile. From this point grade line of 0.92 
per cent is used up to 3.5 ft., and from this to a point 
8 ft. above engineering profile a 0.72 per cent grade is 
used. A grade of 0.5 per cent would then be used up to 
a height of 14 ft. above the engineering profile, but at 
station 10 the engineering profile changes to a 0.3 per cent 
gradient, at station 15 it changes to a 0.5 per cent grad- 
ient, and at station 20 to an 0.8 
per cent gradient, so that the 
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train would still continue to ac- 
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Equivalent Rates of Grade for Acceleration for 
“Different Loadings with 1200 Class Engine 


celerate on the 0.3 per cent gra- 
dient, and would hold its own 


on the 0.5 per cent gradient, and 


actually decelerate on the 0.8 


per cent grade. The equivalent 


grade line of the velocity profile 


Rates of Grade 


is, therefore, continued until it 


is again 8 ft. above the engineer- 
ing profile, which is reached at 


Miles per Hour 
Fig. 4. 
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| 1740 = station 23. The equivalent rate 
ral = of grade for the velocity profile 
a] j ‘ee a as Se is now 0.72 per cent, and as the 

ne SSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSS R072 ec a 
| ; | 22a os engineering profile is still rising 
| 5. a ie iS CEES eee on an 0.8 per cent grade the train 
> [ Be = = would continue to decelerate. At 
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station 28 a one degree curve is 
reached, and the grade drops to 
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Table 2.—Equivalent Rates of Grade for Different Loading of Class 1200 Engines, Used in Construction of Velocity Profiles. 


Grades in percent for different speeds in miles per hour 
Ruling M.P.H. 0-5 5-8 8-10 10-15 15-20 20-25 25-30 
Grade Willie 9 2.3 3.5 8.0 14.0 22.00 32.00 
ie 1.55 15 PAS 1.12 82 .59 39 
1.4 1.43 1.4 1.3 1.04 76 54 35 
eS 1.33 1.3 120 96 .69 49 31 
1.2 ; 1.22 i 1.11 885 63 435 26 
ital 1.12 Ly, 1.02. 8 57 38 Hef 
1.0 1.02 1.0 .92 72 5 .33 18 
9 Se 9 825 64 A4 28 14 
8 82 8 73 565 .38 23 095 
¥; A ch 64 49 Aa 18 05 
6 .62 6 545 Al As 12 01 Limit 28.1 M.P.H. 
tan 52 5 AS V5) .19 .07 25.8 
4 42 4 355 245 “Al 25 02 23.7 
-Train Resistance 24 .26 .28 .30 34 By 
Braking Resistance 3.27 3.10 2.94 2.81 2.71 
a 0.6 per cent. The equivalent 15 er 
rate of grade for a one degree : 3 


curve is 0.035, therefore the 0.72, 
per cent equivalent grade of the 
velocity profile is reduced by the 
amount making it 0.685 per cent, 
which is used through the curve. : 
At station 35 the engineering : 
grade changes to 0.9 per cent 
and at station 41 to 1.0 per cent. i 
There will still be deceleration : 
in the train so that the 0.72 per : 
3} 
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cent equivalent grade is con- 
tinued until at station 55.5 the 
distance between the engineering 
profile and the velocity profile is 
3.5 ft. and the equivalent grade ‘Fea’ Tile sy 456 
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which can be used is 0.92 per pe SM aa a Si gly akc SRS Weare me meee 
Fig. 5. 
1200 Class Engine- _ cent. At station 60a 1 degree 30 minute curve is allowed 
Pounds it Coal per. Thousand Feet for, and at the end of the curve at station 67 the velocity 
rifting farious Speeds 


profile has fallen to 2.3 ft. above the engineering profile. 
From this point to station 75 the equivalent grade of the 
velocity profile, which is 1.0 per cent, just parallels the 
engineering profile and is evidently the ruling grade of 
the section. Irom this point to the top of the hill the 
‘grades become lighter so that the train can accelerate 
again. The above process is followed throughout the 
section of line which it is desired to study. 

When the maximum speed is attained on descending 
an actual grade the train is allowed to drift and this will 
be grade shown in column 6, Table 2, used in reverse 
direction. If brakes are necessary, braking resistance, 
column 8, is used as above. The typical profile with speed 
curve is shown herewith. The resistance overcome by a 
train in operating over a given profile may now be found 

-{200 Class Engine - by scaling off from the velocity profile, by means of a 
‘Thousand Foot Tons per 1000 Feet specially constructed scale, the foot tons of resistance per 
. 1000 ft. of profile. 


The kinetic energy of a body is the energy it possesses 
by virtue of its mass and motion, and it is measured by 
the work which has been done on the body to generate 
the motion, or by the equivalent amount which a body 
can do against a force or resistance before its velocity 
is destroyed. 

The acceleration f produced by force F in a mass m 
is given by the formula 
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Also the velocity generated when the body moves from 
rest under the action of a constant force is given by: 
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Wana 
F 
Writing — instead of f 
m 
mv? 


Therefore Fs = —— 
ey 
but Fs measures the work done by the force F acting 
through a distance s, hence the enctey, of a mass m in 
pounds, moving with a velocity v*, and which is measured 
by the work Fs done in producing it, 1s 
my? 


2 
which is the measure of the kinetic energy. 

The potential energy of a body is the energy it possesses 
by virtue of its mass and position. 
an expenditure of mgh units of work to raise it to a 
height h, and so long as it remains in position it has 
potential energy and may be made to do work as it falls 
towards the earth. Its potential energy then becomes its 
kinetic energy and 

mv? 


mgh = 


then if m is the mass of a body its weight W = 
can replace the expression 
mv? 


mg we 


Wv? 


mgh = by Wh= 
2g 
the energy is then expressed in foot pounds. 

In certain cases the work done will consist of two parts, 
one of which is the resistance multipled by the space 
through which it acts, the other is the kinetic energy gen- 
erated. If an engine moves a railway train through a 
certain distance, the work done by the engine is the prod- 


A mass m requires — 


Hh + 
270 


ig. 7%. 
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uct of the mean force F exerted and the distance “‘s 
passed over; if the train, when the force ceases to act, 
has a velocity of v feet per second the work done on the 
train is the mean resistance R multiplied by distance s 
together with the kinetic energy generated, so that 


Nv? 
I’s=Rst+ 
2g 
and from that it is evident that the velocity head, which is 
2 
h = 
2g 


is the measure of the kinetic eneregy with certain values 
of v. 
The velocity head is a8 the measure of the speed. 


From the tractive effort diagram for a particular engine, 


loaded with a particular train, including its own weight, 
we can find the total tractive effort exerted at any speed. 
By multiplying the tractive effort for the different speeds 
by the distance s we will have the foot pounds of energy 
expended in the distance s; this will include all resistances 
overcome and also the kinetic energy generated. 


Table 3—Approximate Pounds of Coal Burned per 1000 Sq. Ft. 
Heating Surface—Locomotive Not Working 


B.T.U: Per trip 

per lb. firing Radiation, Leakage &c, per hr. 
coal up Standing Drifting 
10,000 520 145 263 
11,000 515 132 239 
12,000 510 121 219. 
13,000 505 111 202 
14,000 500 103 188 
15,000 495 175 


The above table is taken from bulletin 148 A. R, E, A. The data 
on which it is based was obtained from tests made on the Santa 
Fe, and the Norfolk & Western. 


In this way we have made up scales taking the tractive 
effort for a given class of engine at different speeds mullti- 
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' plied by a distance of 1000 ft. to get the foot pounds per 


1000 ft. As these units would be very large we have 
divided them by 2,000,000 thus giving values in “thousand 
foot tons.” By sustituting these values in the scale of 
velocity heads, and using the scale on the mean ordinate 
of the velocity profile for each 1000 ft. the foot tons can 
be read off in thousands. 

The coal consumption and the time of running may 
also be obtained from the velocity profile, as follows: 

Knowing the hourly .coal consumption of the locomo- 


tives, the consumption per mile at different speeds will be 


given by dividing hourly consumption by speed in miles 
per hour; then by constructing a scele where the values 
of velocity head at different speeds are read in pounds 
of coal per 1000 ft. the coal consumption for the run may 
be read off directly. Similarly, a scale may be constructed 
reading directly in minutes per 1000 ft. and, by the use 
of this scale, the time consumed by the train in operating, 
the profile may be read off directly. 

Fig. 7 is a graph showing the coal consumption. per 
1000 ft. and the time per 1000 ft. for an engine, the 
dimensions of which are given above. The determination 
of the amount of coal consumed in drifting is found from 
Table 3, which has been compiled from a series of tests 
made by the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


Grade Uae Priniadon Ordered 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 


The public service commission of New York state, on 
January 17, directed the elimination of certain railroad 
crossings in Niagara Falls, which will involve an outlay 


_ of about $1,200,000, including $200,000 in property 


damages. The elimination proper is one of the most 
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in Buffalo, December 21. 


- tracks now crossing Main street. 
‘tion to the plan except by the Erie Railroad. 
ent tracks ‘occupy about 700 feet in Main street, and the 
"present order entails various changes in grade and street 


complicated ever presented to the commission for deter- 
mination. One-half the cost is to be borne by the rail- 
roads interested, one quarter by Niagara Falls, and one 
quarter by the state out of the state grade crossing elim- 
ination funds. 


The order directs the elimination of the Main street 
grade crossings of the New York Central and Erie rail- 
roads in Niagara Falls by re-arranging and grouping the 
tracks and then depressing the street so as to carry-it 
under the re-located tracks, according to the plan which 
was presented at a hearing before Commissioner Pooley, 
The project includes doing 
away with nine grade crossings in Main street and one 
each in North, Depot, Bath and Grove avenues, and will 
result in improvement of the track layout of the «rail- 
roads ahd permit improved interchange freight facilities. 
Work on the improvement is to be pushed as rapidly as 
possible. ; 

Main street is the principal thoroughfare in the old 
Suspension Bridge portion of Niagara Falls, and the 
commission held that public safety and convenience of 
the public requires the elimination ordered. 


The Niagara Falls project has been carefully studied 
by various engineers because of the extensive re-arrange- 
ment necessary for the eleven main and two additional 
There was no opposi- 
The pres- 


intersections in the vicinity of the Main street crossing. 
The tracks will be re-arranged and the grades revised so 
as to provide the shortest crossing possible at Main street. 
The new over-crossing will consist of four structures. 
Main street passes underneath with a width of 66 feet, 
and a 42-foot roadway. 
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The improvement will necessitate extensive re-arrange- 
ment of the signaling and switch facilities of the rail- 
roads. 


The grade planned in Main street, while somewhat 
steep, is the best that could be obtained without carrying 
the approach south of Ontario avenue at a greatly in- 
creased cost because of property damages. 


Photographic Chart Illustrates Standard 
Method of Rail Cutting 


There is no doubt but that a great many operations 
performed in the course of a day’s work on which no 
definite instructions are issued and for which no stand- 
ards have ever been established, are gone about in a hap- 
hazard fashion, with consequent loss of time and material 
and to which many an injury could also be ascribed. 
Perhaps many of these tasks could be made less hazard- 
ous and also be performed more efficiently if detailed in- 
structions were issued in every possible and practicable 
instance. The initiation of such ideas is both interesting 
and refreshing. 


As a forward step in the education of maintenance of 
way employees in the proper methods to be followed in 
the cutting of rail with sledge and chisel, Mr. H. M. Lull,, 
chief engineer of the Texas & Louisiana division of the 
Southern Pacific Co., has recently issued a most compre- 
hensive photographic chart showing the progressive 
steps necessary in performing this particular operation. 
These charts combine the six illustrations that are shown 
herewith, and are accompanied by detailed instructions 
of each step to be taken and the manner in which the 
work is to be done. 


Copies of this chart are being placed in each section 
tool-house, and instructions have been issued to all track 
supervisory officials and subordinates to see that the in- 
structions outlined thereon are strictly adhered to. It is 
the belief of the engineering department of the Southern 
Pacific that in standardizing this work, it will not only 
insure a more uniform job of rail cutting, but also that 


Fig. 1—Rail Should Be Marked With Chalk Where Cut is to be Made. 
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Fig. 2—Proper Position of Rail in Cutting Edge. 


the chances of accident to the men will be materially 


decreased. 


The instructions accompanying the photograph are 
given here in full, applying to each illustration of the 


various steps, showing the proper method for doing this 


work. 

First, (Fig. 1)—Begin by carefully instructing men 
how to ‘place their hands and feet to avoid accident. Make 
a pencil or chalk mark entirely around the rail at a point 
where the cut is to be made. Do this carefully as a guide 
line for chisel so that the cut will be square. 


sharp chisel, also sledge, instead of spike maul. Place 


Use a good © 


rail in position shown in photograph No. 1, and cut base 


with chisel about 14 in. deep from edge of base to the 
web. Do this on both sides. Boe the guide line closely 
with the chisel. 


Second, (he. 2)—Place sh as chee in photeeea 


Fig. 


38—Showing Rail Base Up in Demonstration of 
Method, 


a 


Proper Cutting — 


ee 
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Fig. 4—Applying Strain to Rail by Means of Bar in Order to Start 
* Crack at Edge of Rail Base. 


No. 2, and cut edge of base about % in. deep, exactly on 
guide line. Do this on both sides. In turning rail, men 
should not take hold of it close to the blocks on which it 
rests—there will then be no danger of mashed fingers. 
In Fig. 2, the chalk mark guide line is clearly shown. 
Third, (Fig. 3)—Place the rail in position as shown 
in photograph No. 3—with base up. Cut with chisel 
along the guide line about 1% in. deep for the entire width 
of the base. 
_ Fourth, (Fig. 4)—Place the rail in position shown in 
photograph No. 4. Men with bars put strain on rail 
while a few blows are struck with chisel point on guide 
line on web of rail. This will cause a crack to start at 
edge of rail base on under side of rail. Rail should then 
be turned over and operation repeated on the other side. 
Fifth, (Fig. 5)—-When cracks have been started on 
both edges of rail base as described in foregoing, rail 


Fig. 5—Rail Set Up Work-Ways for Completing Cut. 
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Fig. 6—Showing the Excellent Results Possible by Following a Careful 
and Systematic Method, 


should then be set up work-ways as shown in photograph 
No. 5. Men with bars then put heavy strain on rail while 
a sharp blow is struck with chisel on top of ball, on the 
guide line. This will cause rail to break clean and square 
exactly at the place desired. Photograph No. 5 was taken 
immediately after break was made and shows clearly last 
step of the operation. 

Sixth, (Fig. 6)—Photograph No. 6 shows the clean 
square break which will always result if these instructions 
are followed. The burrs made by cutting with chisel 
should be smoothed off before rail is put in track so single 
bar will fit properly. 

The foregoing instructions in regard to this work apply 
mainly to rails of full length, shorter pieces being cut 
with a hack saw. 


Railroads Greatest Buyers of Machine 
Tools During 1923 


The consumption of steel and steel products by the 
railroads during the year 1923 once more dominated all 
other requirements. While the volume of business did 
not reach the totals which piled up the high totals during 
the early part of 1920, yet taking the period as a whole 
it was really the most satisfactory year for a majority 
of the machine-tool builders since the war. The figures 
at hand show that approximately one-third of the total 
output of the manufacturers during 1923 found its way 
into the hands of the railroads, and the total makes a 
striking exhibit as to the strenuous efforts of the rail- 
roads to rehabilitate themselves and get back on to a solid 
financial footing. 

According to figures tabulated by the Iron Trade Re- 
view, steel companies representing three-fourths of total 
capacity shipped approximately 31 per cent of their out- 
put either to the railroads direct or for manufacture into 
railroad equipment or appliances. The total amount re- 
ported was 6,935,653 tons. 

The greater part of the year’s machine tool business 


‘ came during the first six months, and two classes of ma- 


chine tool builders prospered above the average during 
the year—those that specialize in heavy types of tools for 
machine shop work and those making special production 
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machinery especially adapted to mass production in the 
automotive industry. 
Outstanding among the purchases of the railroads were 
the following items: New York Central Lines, $350,000 ; 
Southern Pacific, $400,000; Central Railroad of New 


Sales Chart of a Machine Tool Manufacturer Showing Trend of 
Buying from 1916 to 1923, Inclusive. 


Jersey, $150,000; Lehigh Valley, $80,000; Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western, $30,000; Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy, $250,000; Missouri Pacific, $225,000; St. Louis- 
San Francisco, $150,000; Canadian National Rys., $500,- 
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000 ; Hlinois Central, $325,000; Union Pacific and Oregon 
Short Line, $125,000 ; Chicago & Northwestern, $175,000 ; 
Santa Fe, $325,000; Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
$275,000; Elgin Joliet & Eastern, $100,000; Pere Mar- 
quette, $200,000. 

These figures are only in round numbers and are merely 
estimates of leading companies in the machine tool trade 
which specialize in railroad shop equipment. The middle 
western territory—comprising those roads whose pur- 
chases are made at Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis— | 
was the center of railroad purchasing of machine tools. — 
It is estimated that railroad purchases for the year in that 
district alone reached a total of $4,000,000. 


And nearly all of the railroads were purchasers of some 
new equipment, among others besides those mentioned 


-as heavy buyers being the Texas & Pacific, Chicago Mil- 


waukee & St. Paul, Louisville & Nashville, Central of 
Georgia, Rock Island Lines, the Big Four, the Maine — 
Central, Akron Canton & Youngstown, New York On- 
tario & Western, New York New Haven & Hartford, 
Michigan Central, Nickel Plate, Southern Railway and 
Pennsylvania Lines. 


Railroad equipment companies, such as the Baldwin 
and American locomotive companies, Union Switch & 
Signal Co. and others in similar lines, were also extensive 
buyers, the Baldwin Locomotive Works having bought 
fully $250,000 worth of new tools. 


Motor Trucks Auxiliary to L. C. L. Service 


What is Actually Being Done in Supplementing 
Railroad Freight Service by Highway Transport 


Some few definite and tangible developments are gradually 
coming forward out of the growing competitive situation 
which has arisen with the improvement of the motor truck. 
There is undoubtedly a field in which highway transport can 
find its usefulness without infringing upon the province of 
the railroad transportation systems. The following account 
presents information from several official sources concerning 
cautious experiments which are being made in supplementing 
railroad freight service by highway transport. So far as 
these experimental services go, they indicate a definite field 
in which developments may be looked for.: =" 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that in the modern 
motor truck we are observing a mechanical development 
which must be reckoned with as a factor in®transporta- 
tion. Undoubtedly there has been some exaggeration 
of the possibility of transporting freight economically by 
motor truck on the public highways; and yet the quantity 
of freight that is daily distributed by this method from 
commercial centers of the country has reached formidable 
proportions. To this extent the situation has become one 
of more or less serious competition to the railroads; but 
the same conditions suggest the possibility of utilizing the 
motor truck as an auxiliary to railroad freight service. 
Teaming of freight between railroad terminals in large 
cities has been practiced for years, and store door delivery 
is common in Canada and not unknown in this country. 
In certain cities, as in St. Louis, where peculiar local 
terminal conditions prevail, there may be a general and 
long-established practice of transporting freight over 
longer distances by motor trucks. Highway transporta- 
tion therefore has a certain sphere of usefulness. How 
wide this may extend is a problem that is attracting 
serious attention. 


THE GENERAL SCHEME OF SUPPLEMENTING 
LL -G, Li SERVICE 


The question of using motor truck highway transpor- 
tation to supplement railroad freight service, has been 
classified by several authorities, in recent expressions, 
under three distinct heads, as follows: 1. Supplementing 
railroad freight service in short-haul, less than carload 
traffic. 2. Supplementing the terminal situation in metro- 
politan districts. 3. Store-door delivery service. Recent 
discussions from several sources, falling naturally into 
these respective divisions of the topic, constitute impor- 
tant contributions to the general subject. Perhaps the 
author of this classification is R. C. Wright, general traf- 


‘fic manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. At 


any rate, Mr. Wright used this classification recently be- 


fore the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
speaking of some things which the Pennsylvania Railroad 


has done. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. Wright said, reached 
the conclusion that the motor truck constituted a real eco- 
nomic transportation factor in its own field. But that 
field has not been defined, nor can it be until the motor 
truck assumes the responsibilities that go with its priv- 
ileges ; and the latter is a matter that the railroad is not 
dealing with directly but leaving to the commissions and 
courts and public opinion. The railroad’s problem was, 
how could the motor truck be utilized in connection with 
railroad service, and how could the plan be worked out 
so that some experimentation might be had without wait- 
ing to do things in so big a way that it would mean long 
delay. Referring then to the classification indicated 
above, Mr. Wright said: 


“The easiest plan to try, because it required less setting 
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and less expense for the machinery, was the short haul 
traffic. The short haul traffic from the large cities to the 
suburban territory was particularly un-remunerative when 
about two-thirds of it was handled by truck and the rail- 


road was required to maintain its full service for what 


was offered on rainy days or Wednesdays, or some day 
when the motor truck did not want to operate. So we 
directed our experiments along that line, and at several 
places we abandoned our peddling freight train, that is the 
freight train that stopped at every station and unloaded 
freight. We gave up that train. In place of that we 
loaded a certain zone car to four stations west bound and 
four stations east bound, and from these four zone sta- 
tions we distributed through this contract with the motor 
truck company. So far that has been an experiment, but 
we have found the cost of the motor truck is less than 
the cost of the train, to say nothing of the saving indi- 
rectly.” 


THe New YorK CENTRAL'S EXPERIMENT 


An initial experimental service has just been inaug- 
urated by the New York Central R. R., on its branch line 
known as the Putnam Railroad, in Westchester. county, 
New York. The way freight has been withdrawn and an 
automobile truck service installed to handle less than car- 
load shipments between various stations from Yonkers to 
Brewster. Only two 5-ton trucks are being used at pres- 
ent. One truck now takes freight from the Hudson di- 
vision of the New York Central at Yonkers, to Dunwoodie 
station on the Putnam Railroad and all stations north as 
far as Yorktown Heights. Another truck collects and de- 
livers freight between Yorktown Heights and Brewster, 
stopping at all intermediate stations. 


WHAT THE PENNSYLVANIA RatiLroApD Is DOING 


Elaborating upon Mr. Wright’s explanation, in a paper 
read before the New York Railroad Club, January 18, 
R. S. Hurd, special agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System, called Mr. Wright the father of the idea of co- 
ordinating highway transport and railroad freight service. 
“Mr. Wright has given many years of study to this prop- 
osition,’ said Mr. Hurd, “and it was through his efforts 


that a department was established for the purpose of 


working out motor truck problems on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System. In 1922 not one mile of motor truck 
service had been installed to replace steam railroad service 
in the handling of less than carload freight. In 1923 the 
Pennsylvania Railroad placed in operation 204 miles of 
truck service in the handling of freight from station to 
station.” 

Mr. Hurd, in the paper mentioned, continued his ex- 
planation of the plan on which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
went into the matter, in the following language: 

“We have divided our efforts into three separate and 
distinct plans, each of which may be operated inde- 
pendently by different firms or individuals, and yet co- 
ordinated into one complete working machine in its final 
restlt. Plan No. 1 covers the handling of less than car- 
load freight by motor truck instead of by package local 
or peddler train, the motor trucks serving intermediate 
stations between zone stations, zone stations being served 
by ‘destination cars.’ 

“Under plan No. 2, which is entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from plan No. 1, we are studying the terminal sit- 
uation in the larger cities, where at the present time we 
have a very heavy trap or ferry car operation between 
the transfer and the city stations. It is considered ad- 
visable at the larger terminals to establish one or more 
break-bulk points outside the congested area, and transfer 
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the freight by motor trucks between such break-bulk point 
and city stations inbound and outbound, thus doing away 
with this particular phase of the trap or ferry car move- 
ment by steam operations. 


“When this truck operation is established, we can begin 
on plan No. 3, which contemplates a progressive method 
of door to door pick-up and delivery to and from break- 
bulk points. It is well understood that door to door 
pick-up and delivery cannot be installed at all points and 
operated upon a 100 per cent basis until the public demand 
for that service becomes nearly unanimous. 


“In the meantime we can, however, supply this service, 
even though it is a duplication of present station service. 
While we are developing our door to door pick-up and 
delivery, our operating under plan No. 2 will be reduced 
in exact proportion to the development of door to door 
operation. For example: If we use 50 trucks to trans- 
port the freight to and from city stations and the door to 
door pick-up and delivery operation, under plan No. 3, 
1equires 10 of these trucks to handle door to door delivery 
to and from break-bulk points, the number of trucks op- 
erated under plan No. 2 will be reduced accordingly. 


“As the door to door pick-up and delivery increases in 
tonnage, the truck operations in intra-terminal transfer 
will decrease in exact proportion thereto, and as these 
operations develop we expect in the final analysis that all 
trucks operating under plan No. 2 in intra-terminal trans- 
fer service will be operating between break-bulk points 
and trader’s door, furnishing door to door pick-up and 
delivery under plan No. 3. 


“The principal reason for adopting plan No. 2 at this 
time is that under present methods in steam operation, we 
can make no reduction in operating costs in intra-city car 
movement until all of the tonnage is disposed of, but by 
setting up the truck operation we can realize our saving 
in exact proportion to the absorption of this traffic by 
plan No. 3 operation engaged in the establishment of door 
to door pick-up and delivery. 


“The results obtained with the operating units already 
installed and the possibility of development of motor 
truck truck service in co-ordination with rail movement 
of less than carload freight, as we continue our studies 
and investigations as to its possibilities convince us that 
we are on the “right track,” and that extension of the 
motor truck service as outlined will solve some of the 
problems which confront us in the handling of less than 
carload freight, in a way which will result beneficially 
both to the shipper and the rail carrier.” 

The advantage of the unit plan of procedure as out- 
lined above, is that it will admit of the installation of 
motor trucks where needed, and where profit in the oper- 
ation can be shown without excessive investment and 
without too greatly interrupting or disorganizing the pres- 
ent rail operation. Up to the present time the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is not ready to say much about general 
motorization ; it is only working in a limited and experi- 
mental way along the lines of plan No. 1. Mr. Hurd 
gives the following description of the manner in which 
some of the details of the plan are working out: 

“We take a part of a division where two package locals 
are now in operation. We make a turn around with one 
train and remove the other train, since 30 miles is ap- 
proximately the maximum mileage that can be served in 
one day with a motor truck. That installation is given a 
unit number, and we proceed to develop other divisions 
or sub-divisions in a like manner. We have been doing a 
great deal of trucking by rail; that is, we have been mov- 
ing freight at low speed with many stops and with long 
waits for handling. Wherever we are doing this work by 

(Continued on page 224.) 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


All expectation of any railroad legislation at this ses- 
sion of congress has been dissipated by the decision of 
the senate committee on interstate commerce, which has 
decided to open hearings on the long and short haul clause, 
on February 18. These hearings will keep the. committee 


busy for the rest of the time it is in session and will re- . 


sult in a large number of witnesses from the intermoun- 
tain country presenting evidence. More than ten 
thousand pages of hearings have been covered in the past 
on the long and short haul inquiry, but in spite of this 
Senator Gooding, of Idaho, insists that people in his 
section of the country should have a chance to be heard. 
With the certainty that congress will adjourn on June 1, 
or before that date, this series of hearings makes certain 
that railroad legislation of any kind will go over for the 
session. Senator La Follette may attempt to get some 
action on his measure, but the poll of the committee does 
not indicate that any measure will get through the com- 
mittee until after congress comes back following next 
fall’s elections. . 


The situation suggested above applies also to Senator 
Cummins’ bill on railroad consolidations, the terms of 
which we review in another column. Yet there is much 
to think about in Senator Cummins’ bill. It crystallizes 


an important and by no means negligible viewpoint upon. 


this question, and it proposes some things which if ever 
brought to pass will be a decided innovation in railroad 
legislation. One of the most radical suggestions is that 
of extending the right of eminent domain to the condem- 
nation of railroad securities. The bill does this in two 
ways, both connected with the proposal to enforce the 
principle of consolidation. The first is a means 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission may enforce 
to further the plan of consolidation which it may decide 
upon; the second apparently is to avoid frustration of the 
principle of federal incorporation. In both connections, 
the idea is that upon the agreement of the holders of 51 
per cent of the voting shares of the carriers affected by 
a consolidation plan, or a proposed federal re-incorpora- 
tion, the holdings of minority stock may be condemned, 
to bring about unanimity of the security holders. This is 
always to be subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, based upon conformity to the 
latter’s general scheme of consolidation, and it is’ always 
subject to public hearings localized with respect to the 


yet entirely in the experimental stage. 


state in which the property or the securities may be held. 
But with the approval of the commission, and subject to 
the public hearings on the matter, the bill provides for a 
board of appraisers who may fix the terms upon which 
the minority securities may be condemned, and this not- 
withstanding any law of any state or the order of any 
state authority to the contrary. There is much food for 
thought in this idea. 


We cannot take the view that there is anything revo- 
lutionary in the increasing importance of highway motor 
transport. We said something once before to the effect 
that there is too much generalization on the subject of 
co-ordination of highway transport with railroad freight 
service. The phrase is often used to suggest that the rail- 
roads are lax in adopting obvious economies, by those 
who do not realize that the subject is a large one, and as 
An expression of 
responsible opinion on the subject, such as we give at 
some length elsewhere in this issue, rather suggests how 
little is being done, than how much. Yet, as a me- 
chanical innovation, the motor truck is here to stay, 
and it must inevitably find the field in which it can offer 
definite economies. One of the boldest statements out- 
lining a viewpoint as 1o the future in this connection, has 
come from President Samuel Rea of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Probably the highly developed industrial ter- 
ritory through which the Pennsylvania Railroad operates 
much of its mileage, has presented the situation in some- 
what more acute form to President Rea than to many 
other railroad executives. At any rate we believe his 
position will be somewhat in advance of general opinion. 
Mr. Rea, said before the eastern division of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, at Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 17: 

“The railroads are, however, transportation machines 


which are becoming increasingly adapted to the rendering 


of service in bulk. We may regard them as the mass, 
or wholesale carriers of the nation. As their equipment, 
yards, terminals and other facilities become increasingly 
adapted to this purpose, they become less adapted to the 
retail forms of transportation—such as short-haul traffic 
and less than carload freight, and the shorter distance 
light passenger service. These forms of service are in 
some cases a positive burden to the railroads. They are 
essentially the forms of service which motor vehicles or 
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rapid transit lines can perform to the greatest advantage, 
owing to their greater flexibility of movement. We are, 
therefore, confronted with the question of the desirability 
of encouraging the further transfer to motor trucks and 
passenger motor vehicles of considerable portions of these 
kinds of traffic.” 


cee tr Parle Ni TAENED SHADOW 
OF A MAN” 


It has often been remarked that the public takes too 
much for granted. For example, speaking of efficient rail- 
way operation, for three hundred and sixty-four days a 
railroad furnishes good service, then perhaps, one day it 
slips a cog, as we all do on occasions in this imperfect 
world of ours. A patron is inconvenienced, and a whole 
year’s record is forgotten in the annoyance of one hour 
in one day. Perhaps we in railroading, being all cast in 
much the same mold as those outside of railroading, also 
take too much for granted. It is only when things go 
wrong that we complain. It is only when the journal of 
one car in the train of transportation runs hot, that we 
are reminded that efficiency in men, methods and materials 
in a million minute details are the essentials which make 
smooth-running progress possible, 

During the year 1923 the railroads of this country car- 
ried the largest traffic in history, and this with practically 
no car shortage or serious transportation delays. The 
railroads last year put into service nearly 200,000 new 
freight cars and 4,000 new locomotives. They spent for 
equipment and other facilities more than a billion dol- 
lars. They expended for fuel, material and supplies used 
in current operation and maintenance, almost two’ billion 
dollars, and paid to their employees nearly double the 
’ ‘average annual wage paid in 1915. The railroads ex- 
~ pended in 1923, in taxes, over $300,000,000. They re- 
turned to the people of this country through purchase of 
‘materials and equipment, in wages and in interest, prob- 
ably 95 per cent of the gross income received for trans- 
portation. It is needless to emphasize that their efficiency 
promoted and made possible the year of prosperity just 


= experienced. 


Shall we take all this for granted? Is it not worth a 
second thought, to look beyond the immediate results and 
place the credit where credit belongs? It is important 
for us to remember that this wonderful result was the 
product of earnest co-operative effort on the part of the 
railroad managers, and of every man right down through 
the employees themselves. And then to look to the ulti- 
mate inspiration of the achievement, it is attributable 
primarily to the activities of the American Railway As- 
sociation. A bold but definite and logical plan, conceived 
in an unselfish purpose of public service, and carefully 
followed through to a program of action, brought the 
phenomenal results of the past year. It did not all just 
happen. 

Space does not permit, nor would it be to the point, 
to tell in detail of the work of the American Railway As- 
sociation, through its representatives. These things have 
gone into the record, but behind it all is a story of tire- 
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less energy, miles and miles of traveling, and days and 
nights of effective work in the education of railroad men 
and the public in, matters of safety first, car service. 
freight claim reduction, co-operation of shippers, and 
other things. Nor should we forget the continuing im- 
provement in equipment and appliances made possible 
through co-operative effort in countless committee meet- 
ings. 

Have we taken the American Railway Association and 
its work too much for granted? Its accomplishments are 
notable, but like any other organization, the credit belongs 
to men, not to methods nor mechanism. The kind of men, 
the character of their work, and the enthusiasm with 
which they drove for results, to go over the top in the 
most remarkable advance ever made in the brilliant his- 
tory of railroading, stand to the credit of the men, and 
the leadership and executive ability behind them. And 
the outstanding fact still remains, that “every great insti- 
tution is just the lengthened shadow of a man.” 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL AND THE 
FORSYTH COLLISION 


As'a matter of course the bureau of safety, in the re- 
port of its investigation of the Forsyth collision of the 
New York Central R. R., had to call attention to the 
necessity of automatic train control, for it is precisely sit- 
uations of this kind for which automatic control is in- 
tended. The signal engineer of the road, in his testimony, 
recognized that an installation of automatic train control, 
such as is provided for by the requisites and specifications 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, would have pre- 
vented the accident. 

Nothirig further need here be said as to the utility of 
automatic train control when enginemen fail to obey sig- 
nal indications, but there are certain facts of the circum- 
stances in which the engineman failed in this instance 
that are worth reflecting upon. This was not a case of 
an engineman asleep, or in drowsy condition of mind, or 
of a failure to see the signal indications, but of down- 
right disobedience of the indication of the distant s gnal 
after being fully aware that the said signal was displaying 
a caution indication. The weather was bad for observa- 
tion of signals at the time, there being a light rain and 
heavy fog. According to the testimony of the responsible 
engineman the distant signal was not observed until the 
locomotive was nearly under it, whereupon only ordinary 
prudence would have prompted unusual care in approach- 
ing the home signal. On the contrary, however, the 
entrance to the next block was approached at such speed 
that the train overran the stop signal more than a thou- 
sand feet and collided with a standing train ahead of it 
while still moving at a speed of about 35 miles an hour. 

The engineman’s own testimony as to his running prac- 
tice may throw some light upon the dangerous speed at 
which he ran through the block after observing the cau- 
tion indication of the distant signal. He stated that it 
had been his habit, when a caution indication was dis- 
played, to “ease off” a little in order to allow the pre- 
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ceding train to gain distance and permit the next signal to 
clear before he would reach it. In this case the three 
sections of the train left Buffalo yard just five minutes 
apart, and in the distance run the engineman of the rear 
section could readily have imagined, upon seeing the sig- 
nal displayed at caution, that he was only gaining on the 
train ahead of him, by running at faster speed, instead of 
the fact that the preceding train had stopped. There ic a 
strong presumption, in view of all the circumstances, 
that, after noting the signal displayed at caution, he con- 
tinued on, expecting to find the next signal cleared up 
instead of approaching it prepared to stop at the signal. 
He claims that he did apply brakes upon seeing the cau- 
tion indication of the signal, and then, began to work 
steam again lightly before reaching the home signal. 
His only explanation for the high speed at which he 
passed the home signal in stop position was that, owing 
to the fog, he was unable to judge of his speed. 

Here, then, was a clear case of an engineman of long 
experience continuing to run at nearly full speed after 
being fully aware that he had passed a signal that was 
displaying caution, and overrunning the next signal in 
stop position at such speed that he was unable to avoid 
collision with a standing train that had proceeded a goodly 
distance into the block. The weather condition was such 
that he could not expect to, and did not, see the home sig- 
nal indication until he was very close to it. The only 
reasonable explanation of his behavior is that he pre- 
sumed upon finding this signal at clear, and he must have 
been aware that in such a presumption he was taking 
chances. 

There is another lesson to be had from the manner in 
which this engineman failed that should be pointed out 
here, and that is in regard to the question of arranging 
an automatic stop device so that an engineman, “if on ‘the 
alert,’ may forestall the application of the brakes and 
proceed. The specifications of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission do not permit such an arrangement, but there 
are advocates of it, who give as a reason that if the en- 
gineman were to bring his train under control and find 
the next signal at clear the delay caused by the otherwise 
enforced stopping of the train would be avoided; and 
in some situations it might avoid stopping a heavy train 
on a grade. In view of the mental attitude toward duty. 
of the faulty engineman in this case is it not probable 
that had he been operating under automatic stop control, 
without speed control, with a nullifying or forestalling 
arrangement available, he would have used it, assuming 
that by reducing speed a little the preceding train would 
get out of his way and the signal ahead clear up? 


SPECULATIONS ON THE DIESEL LOCOMO- 
TIVE 


The Railway Review has previously commented upon 
the fact that what is being done in Europe in developing 
Diesel engine locomotives for standard railway service 
promises that eventually competent experiments may be 
made in the same direction in this country. We have 
also published illustrated articles suggesting the progress 
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that is being made in this direction. The announcement, 
noted in the Railway Review, January 12, that the 
Canadian National Rys. have sent three engineers to 
Europe to’ study, among other things, the possibilities in 


‘adapting Diesel engines to motive power, is an additional 


evidence that the innovation is at least receiving a certain 
amount of attention. 

Referring further to the departure suggested above, 
certain interesting speculations logically arise. It will be 
a momentous undertaking to develop a locomotive of the 
Diesel engine type which will be capable of the tractive 
effort required in heavy railway service. But it is worthy 
of note that there is a means of arriving at the same 
eventual end, by a series of easier steps. Much has been 
done abroad in adapting engines of the Diesel type to 
highway vehicles, particularly heavy automobile trucks. 
This type of engine, we believe, has not been applied to 
a commercial motor truck in this country; but certain 
steps have been taken to develop engine equipment which 
may be so applied. If something is done in this direction, 
and it is a reasonable mechanical development that it 
should be at an early date, it will not be a formidable 
undertaking to apply the same type of engine to rail motor 
cars. In fact it appears that it is. as a power for rail 
motor cars that some of the most striking developments 
abroad have transpired. The Swedish railways, since 
1913, have been operating cars equipped with Diesel -en- 
gines of 75 to 120 h. p. More recently cars have been put 
into operation with engines of 100 to 250 h. p. These 
Swedish cars will be among those which the Canadian 
National’s engineers will observe. 


The Diesel engine, therefore, would appear to offer 
distinct posibilities as a prime mover for rail motor cars. 
And if it can be made to give satisfactory performance in 
rail motor cars, it will be a series of easy mechanical steps 
to increase the weight and power of such equipment. 
With the Diesel engine there is no limitation as to power, 
which will prevent the building of units as large as may be 
wanted. The difficulty of successful mechanical transmis- 
sion of the power from the engine to the drive wheels will 
be encountered, however, and this is precisely the principal 
difficulty that is in the way of the development of a Diesel 
locomotive. The most promising expedients to date are 
an electric generator-motor combination, which: will serve 
to transmit the power, or a new type of hydraulic clutch 
transmission. These two methods of transmission can 
most easily be adapted in the smaller units involved in 
rail motor cars. Once applied in this manner, the suc- 
cessive stages in developing larger units are logical, and 
lead very naturally into a solution of the principal me- 
chanical problems of the Diesel locomotive. 

In our imagination, therefore, we picture as a logical, 
and perhaps we might venture to say a probable, line of 
development, first the successful application of the Deisel 
engine to road vehicles in this country; next the applica- 
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tion of these newly-developed engines to rail motor cars, 


with operating economies hitherto unapproached; then a 
succession of steps increasing the weight and power of 
Diesel engine-propelled motor cars, to the extent that the 
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problems of transmission measurably approach a solution ; 
and lastly the application of the large Diesel units thus 
developed, together with the improved transmission equip- 
ment, to a Diesel engine-propelled locomotive. It is un- 
doubtedly looking a long way into the future to hazard a 
guess as to such a radical innovation in railroad motive 
power. and we are doing so merely as a speculation; but 
the first stages in the train of mechanical events which we 
have suggested are without question almost upon us, and 
they offer in themselves a promise of mechanical success 
which will at least justify someone in undertaking them. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


WasuHineton, D. C., Jan. 30—Loading of revenue 
freight for the week which ended on January 19 totaled 
895,276 cars, according to reports filed today by the car- 
riers with the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. This was an increase of 23,011 over 
the preceding week, and was the largest number of cars 
ever loaded during any one week in any January on 
record. Compared with the corresponding week last year, 
it was an increase of 30,979 cars, and with the corre- 
sponding week in 1922, it was an increase of 164,167 cars. 
It also was an increase of 186,618 cars over the corre- 
sponding week in 1921, and an increase of 90,410 cars 
over that in 1920. 

The gain over the preceding week this year was due 
largely to an increase in the loading of merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight which includes manufactured 
products, and also to an increase in grain and grain 
products as well as forest products. There were also in- 
creases in the loading of coke and ore. Coal and live 
stock, however, showed decreases. 

Loading of miscellaneous freight for the week of Jan- 
uary 19 totaled 288,730 cars, an increase of 14,237 over 
the week before, and an increase of 3,333 cars over the 
same week last year. Compared with the same week in 
1922, it was an increase of 77,940 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload freight 


amounted to 224,309 cars. This was not only an increase 


of 4,356 cars over the week before, but was also an in- 
crease of 13,527 cars over the corresponding week in 1923 
and an increase of 11,698 cars over the corresponding 
week in 1922. 

Loading of forest products totaled 71,467 cars, which 
was not only an increase of 8,294 cars over the previous 
week, but also an increase of 1,544 cars over the corre- 
sponding week two years ago. ; 

Shipments of grain and grain products for the week 
totaled 47,444 cars. While this was an increase of 3,058 
cars over the preceding week, it was a decrease of 815 
cars under last year and a decrease of 4,771 cars under 
two years ago. 

Live stock loading amounted to 37,748 cars, 2,017 cars 
less than the week before, but 4,547 cars above the same 
week in 1922, and 5,938 cars in excess of two years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 204,694 cars, 6,404 cars below the 
week before. Compared with the corresponding week in 


1923, it was an increase of 11,916 cars, and with the cor- 


responding week in 1922, it was an increase of 42,575 
cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 8,722 cars, 1,108 cars above 
the week before, but 1,427 cars under last year. Com- 
pared with two years ago, it was an increase of 4,419 
cars. 
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Coke loading totaled 12,162 cars, 379 cars above the 
week before but 1,656 cars under last year. Compared 
with two years ago it was an increase of 41,893 cars. 

_ Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all except the southwestern district, while all reported in- 
creases over the same week last year except the north- 
western district. Comparisons showed increases in all 
districts, however, over the same week in 1922. 

Re Beat 


Sir Henry Thornton Doubts Expediency 
of Consolidations in This Country 


Some of the circumstances of the recent consolidations 
of British railways were described by Sir Henry W. 
Thornton, chairman and president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, speaking before the Bond Club of New 
York, in that city, January 25. Sir Henry pointed out 
that by voluntary amalgamations the British roads effected 
reductions in rates and fares which placed the industry 
at a high state of efficiency. He expressed doubt, how- 
ever, as to the application of the same principle to Ameri- 
can railways. Sir Henry said: 

“A law was passed arranging the companies in four 
groups, and a year was given for voluntary consolidation, 
at the end of which consolidation would be enforced by a 
commission. The railway companies had so much faith 
in the justice and impartiality of the commission that they 
proceeded to amalgamate voluntarily and without waiting 
for the commision to act. Large reductions in rates and 
fares have already been made and the operation of the 
railways has become highly efficient. 

“In the United States it is proposed to amalgamate the 
railways on a large scale. I do not believe that any addi- 
tions to the present larger railway systems here would 
be productive of good. A railway company may become 
so big that it is impossible for any one set of officers to 
administer it efficiently. In Canada the National Rail- 
ways Co. includes 22,600 miles of line, a fair proportion 
of which is unproductive. Of course, the density of traf- 
fic there does not compare with that of the average Ameri- 
can road, but I find the system too big for any one person 
to supervise closely unless he keeps circulating 24 hours 
a day and 365 days in the year. : 

“In railway management at least 80 per cent of success 
depends upon the degree to which the adminuistration 
obtains the loyal support of officers and men. A railway 
employs more men per unit of output, I think, than most 
industrial undertakings. The latter are confined’ within 
comparatively small space where constant supervision is 
easy. A railway is a ribbon stretching miles across the 
country on which the men are much of the time beyond 
supervision.” 


The recent publishing of a list of 120 Americans who 
carry between one and five million dollars of life insur- 
ance each, coupled with the announcement that 90,000 
employees of the Southern Pacific Co. had been insured 
for $100,000,000, seems to augur well for our future. 
Of especial significance however, is the fact that in the . 
first nine months of last year the leading companies sold 
more than four billion dollars of life insurance. This 
figure will be enlarged when reports of companies not in- 
cluded in the survey, are made public. The 1922 and 
1923 rate of insurance buying by our people has been 
approximately double that before the war. The evidence 
is clear that all the money in hand is not being foolishly 
expended. Insurance figures tell a different story —Daily 
Financial American. 
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steam service, we are doing what should be done by the 
motor truck. 


“In former years there was a reason for doing this be- 
cause the highways did not then admit of 40 to 50 miles 
of highway travel per day with one vehicle. But today, 
with improved highways, and with the motor truck devel- 
oped to its present standard of efficiency, a 5-ton truck 
can travel from 50 to 60 miles per day; make from 20 to 
30 stops, and handle from 20,000 to 25,000 pounds of 
freight. 


“When we take a part of a railroad division where 
there are from 15 to 25 stations within a distance of 20 
to 30 miles, we have a steam operation that is especially 
expensive, together with the difficulties of handling less 
than carload freight to and fram stations on a 4-track 
railroad where heavy suburban travel is prevalent. It is 
well understood that freight stations cannot be on both 
sides of the track to accommodate traffic in both direc- 
tions, and therefore, it is often necessary, during the hours 
of heavy suburban travel, to make a cross over, which 
often requires from 1 to 2 hours to accomplish. 


“When first confronted with the volume of tonnage to 
be handled within any division where the motor truck 
service seemed. to be required, accomplishment looked 
practically impossible, because in the first place we aimed 
to retire steam service and install motor truck service, and 
if the motor truck service did not show a saving there 
was no economy in making the installation. 


“We overcame this difficulty and took care of peak 
loads by establishing ‘zone’ stations. For example: On 
our main line installation the ‘zone’ stations westbound 
are, Ardmore, Wayne, Paoli and Downington. Zone sta- 
tions eastbound are Downington, Malvern, Devon and 
Bryn Mawr. Full cars are carded to the zone stations, 
and the intermediate stations between zone stations are 
served by motor trucks. The full cars can be moved along 
with the other ‘destination’ cars by the pick-up and drop 
train, instead of the peddler local or package local, and by 
the establishment of ‘zone’ stations it is not necessary to 
make a cross over, resulting in a minimum of time being 
consumed in dropping a car. 


“Figures as to the saving realized in this operation are 
being compiled, but we are not as yet in a position to give 
them for publication. We are, however, sufficiently en- 
couraged to proceed with the work, and are constantly 
studying conditions on other divisions where motor truck 
service may be installed. 

“Tt is not and will not be the program of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to make the capital investment necessary to 
try any particular scheme of motor trucking. Neither do 
we ask any truck operator to undertake a trucking opera- 
tion that does not seem to be entirely practical from every 
standpoint. What we are doing is this: 

“We hire trucks, paying a rental for such service. Any 
capital outlay must, of course, be made by the truck op- 
erator. We assume that the rental and operating charges 
we are paying yields a profit to the operator; but in no 
case is our company interested in the development of any 
trucking project to the extent of investing in such enter- 
prise. T am very glad to say, however, that those inter- 
ested in the automotive industry seem not only willing, 
but prefer to operate their equipment and made their own 
investment, provided they can make a contract with the 
railroad that shows a possibility of profit. 

“The automotive industry has, in my opinion, an obli- 
gation, which I find the principal manufacturers are ready 
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and willing to recognize. Motor trucks have, in an unor- 
ganized manner, taken both long and short haul business 
trom the railroad, and in no case has the railroad been 
relieved of the necessity of operating present steam sery- 
ice. There are many trains being operated today, where 
the daily loss runs from $50 to $75. Before the advent of 
motor truck competition those same trains earned a profit 
of from $50 to $75 per day, and occasionally for a few 
weeks of the year these trains are now worked to capacity 
when the motor truck operator finds it difficult to operate 
his trucks over the highway on account of snow, detours 
or some other condition. We cannot discontinue service 
whenever we find the operation burdensome or un- 
profitable as the motor truck operator does, but must keep 
the trains running on schedule, regardless of the loss sus- 
tained. 


“This seems to be a point that is not realized by the 
motor truck industry as a whole, but when this is better 
understood, I think the automotive industry will show a 
greater willingness to aid in the proper co-ordination of 
motor truck and rail service.” 


Moror Trucks AUXILIARY TO BR ANCH 
LINE SERVICE 


Another striking and very recent development of high- 
way transportation supplementing railroad freight serv- 
ice, is in what is known as the eastern shore district of 
Maryland. This also concerns the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
although it is entirely apart from the activities of the 
railroad in relieving itself of certain less than carload 
short-haul service as noted above. The Railway Review 
has been supplied with the facts relating to this inter- 
esting departure, by A. E. Beck, traffic manager of the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Association of Baltimore, 
who had a prominent part in the instituting of this serv- 
ice. The circumstances of inaugurating the service were 
as follows: 


About a year ago, Samuel Rea, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, in an address before the state board 
of trade of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, Pa., stated that 
by reason of motor truck competition, a large number of. 


branch lines of railroad, situated in various parts of the 


east had been so adversely affected that it would be neces- 
sary to abandon these lines, because of the impossibility 
of the main system further supporting them. He men- 
tioned as of this class, the two east and west lines be- 
tween Chesapeake bay and the Atlantic ocean, on the east- 
ern shore of Maryland: the Maryland Delaware & Vir- 
ginia Ry. and the Baltimore Chesapeake & Atlantic Ry., 
both subsidiaries of the Pennsylvania Railroad system. 


As this question concerned the city of Baltimore vitally, 
Mr. Beck communicated with Mr. Rea concerning the 
proposed abandonment of these lines, and the result of 
rather extended conferences and communications devel- 
oped into an invitation from Mr. Rea for suggestions as 
to how this operation could be made profitable. 


The results of these negotiations were presented to the 
board of directors of the Merchants & Manufacturers 
Association, which accepted the invitation of Mr. Rea to 
make a study of all of the transportation instrumentalities 
and conditions between Baltimore and the eastern shore 
of Maryland. This was done in November and Decem- 
ber of 1922, and Mr. Beck embodied the results in a 
report which he made to the board of directors in Jan- 
uary, 1923. 

This study developed the fact that fully 98 per cent of 
all of the railroad stations and steamboat landings of 
these two railroads on the eastern shore of Maryland were 
also reached by the state road system of the state of 


; 
of 


the store door of the consignee on the eastern shore. 
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also paralleled rail lines and the river to a marked 
degree. 

A motor truck line was operating at that time from 
Baltimore to a large number of points on the eastern 


shore of Maryland, in competition with the steam and . 


rail service of the Pennsylvania system’s companies, 
through the operation of a large power boat, from Balti- 
more to Queenstown and Cambridge, Md., at which points 
shipments were loaded into trucks and delivery made to 
This 
was the only regular motor truck operation of any size 
between Baltimore and these points, but there were, how- 
ever, a number of other small trucking operations .from 
point to point in that country, all of which served to 
jeopardize the revenue of the above named companies. 

There was also a very large duplication of service, as 
a great many of the towns were served by steamer or 
rails of either of the two subsidiaries mentioned, or the 
rails of the Pennsylvania Railroad proper and the state 
road as well; so that it was very clearly evident that this 
transportation waste should be eliminated and replaced 
by some economical form of transportation, which was 
suggested to be the co-ordination of the steam lines, the 
rail lines and motor trucks. 

This co-ordination was recommended: to the Pennsyl- 
yania company by the Merchants & Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and after some extended consideration of the 
subject, together with other transportation changes, 
which were recommended as necessary, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad decided to adopt these recommendations in full, 
provided some means was discovered to overcome the 
charter limitations, which in a legal sense would not per- 
mit the operation of motor trucks. This obstacle was 
overcome through a contract, which was made between 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Stones’ Express Co., 
a new England corporation, engaging in private motor 
trucking operations and consolidated carload operations 
throughout New England. 

- The Stones’ Express Co. purchased the motor truck 
equipment of the Gladding Express Co., which was then 
operating between Baltimore and the eastern shore, and a 
plan was devised whereby practically all of the less than 
carload merchandise freight formerly handled by the 
water and rail lines of this company was consolidated at 
Cambridge, Md., at which point it is immediately loaded 
into motor trucks and forwarded to destination over the 
state roads. These operations extend as far east as Salis- 
bury, Md., as far northeast as Easton, Md., and recently 
the operation has been extended down along the Nanti- 


‘coke river, for a distance of some 40 miles. 


The result of this operation is rather singular, in that 
there has been noted from month to month a constantly 
increasing business performed by both the steamer lines 
and the motor truck line, which indicates that the com- 
bined service is so far superior to anything that has pre- 
viously been offered, that the public is quick to take 
advantage of their opportunity. This support on the part 
of the public has resulted in a determination on the part 
of the railway officials to extend this service as far as 
possible all over the eastern shore of Maryland, and it is 
Possible too, that the passenger service of these com- 
panies will be supplemented by either motor busses or gas- 
oline-propelled cars. 

One of the things which the new freight service has 
accomplished, is that it permits a merchant on the eastern 


- shore of Maryland to telephone an order for goods into 

. Baltimore i in the afternoon, and to have these goods de- 
posited in the freight station or delivering warehouse, 
_ which are used as terminals by the line, before daylight 
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the next morning, thus giving him an over-night service, 
which has never previously been enjoyed by these people. 


HiGHwAy TRANSPORT AS A RELIEF FOR 
RAILWAY TERMINALS 


In the adaptation of the motor truck for the relief of 
railway terminals in large cities, the general opinion is 
that developments such as in St. Louis and Cincinnati are 
the result of local conditions, and not of general applica- 
tion. The Pennsylvania Railroad has given consideration 
to this phase of highway transport, classifying it as plan 
No, 2, but nothing tangible has been done. Before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Mr. Wright 
said : 

“The second thing is the motorization of terminals. 
We have not been able to’start that yet, but we have done 
a great deal of work in figuring out what is necessary. 
Our idea is for instance, to start at Philadelphia, where 
we have some forty-odd 1. c. 1. stations, and instead of 
moving the |. c. 1. freight around the city in cars, to estab- 
lish one large station on the outskirts, readily accessible 
to the main line, so that there will be the minimum delay 
in receiving and in delivery, and the least possible delay 
in dispatching cars. In that way we will do all our load- 
ing at one point and all our unloading at one point, and 
relieve our terminals of the movement of about 500 cars a 
day which are now used in moving 1. c. |. freight, and by 
that means make the terminal tracks more available for 
other purposes.” 


Railroad Receiverships and 
Foreclosures in 1923 


BuREAU OF RaAaILWwAy Economics REportTs FIGURES 
oF AMERICAN RAILROADS SINCE 1890 


Railroads which went into receiverships during the 
year 1923 represented a total capitalization of $87,913,581. 
Other roads with a capitalization of $14,622,900 were 
sold at foreclosure proceedings. These totals are included 
in a statement just issued by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, showing the capitalization of the railroads which, 
since 190, have either been thrown into receiverships or 
sold at foreclosure proceedings. 


In 1922 the capitalization of roads entering receivership 
amounted to $329,114,860, while those disposed of at fore- 
closure sales amounted to $299,491,646. In 1921 receiv- 
ers were appointed for roads having a total capitalization 
of $63,872,113, while those sold at foreclosure had a capi- 
talization of $306, 123,942. 

The number of roads entering receiverships in 1922, 
based on capitalization, was the largest for any year since 
1915, and was due mainly to the financial failure of a 
number of large lines, of which the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, having an outstanding capitalization of $178,- 
214,582, was the largest. The Chicago & Alton was sec- 
ond in size on the list, with $127,959,378. In 1922 re- 
ceivers were also appointed for the Cleveland Southwest- 
ern & Columbus R. R., which had an outstanding capital- 
ization of $21,103,000, and the Peoria Railroad Terminal 
Co. with $3,444,000. sare: 

A number of large railroads were also sold at foreclos- 
ure sales in 1922, among them being the Missouri Kansas 
& Texas lines, with an outstanding capitalization of 
$219,631,657 ; the International & Great Northern, $31,- 
137,000; Tennessee Central, $20,220,900, and the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas, $16,680,000. 


Following is the total capitalization of roads that have 
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either gone into receivership or been sold at foreclosure 
sales since 1890: 


Capital of roads Capital of 
thrown into roads sold at 
Year ended— receivership. foreclosure. 


Hane OIOO0 fe raed. Aly dase $105,007,000 $ 182,495,000 
LROP Wek LNG EG 84,479,000 169,069,000 
1BO2 aaa! cule ty ae 357,692,000 95,898,000 
LOT eae ee 1,781,046,000 79,924,000 
TROL eee, te See 395,791,000 318,999,000 
1805: \. eh at A 369,075,000 761,791,000 
1806. ase Gee 275,597,000 1;150,377,000 
1807 a. SO eee 92,909,000 517,680,000 
1808 ciate ees eee 138,701,000 252,910,000 
1900, 4 eee 52,285,000 267,534,000 
{O00 Deh ase ee ee 78,234,000 190,374,000 
1001 oP ve er ee 1,627,000 85,808,000 
10028 ee 5,835,000 39,788,000 
1903%. 24 oe ee 18,823,000 15,885,000 
1004 ak tee te a ee 36,069,000 28, 266,000 

; \ 
1005, Yea eee 176,321,000 20,307,000 
1006 are eae 55,042,000 10,400,000 
1007 Seka eee 13,585,000 13,777,000 
{O08 vaTe ee gee. 596,359,000 2,547,000 
1900 Sioned eth 78,095,000 - 250,033,000 
(O10 seoe eee 51,427,500 93,660,109 
LOTT eee 210,606,882 40,741,543 
1910. o/b ees 182,112,497 25,910,990 
RO‘ be ee ee 477,780,820 86,163,850 
LOR tek oe eee ee 199,571,446 83,189,500 
LOIS Ree 1,070,808,628 285,258,782 

Recs 3b 1916 he ea 208,159,689 703,444,855 
1OL7ee eek Late 61,169,962 557,846,348 
1018 cane Py, ens 242,090,800 24,735,187 
1010s een a et 11,886,779 15,479,587 
1920 eee: 21,620,150 7,676,200 
Cys ss fer ee Od. 63,872,113 306,123,942 
Teele, cers nS 329,114,860 299,491,646 
1023 Poteet 87,913,581 14,622,900 


Engineering Societies Co-Operate with 
War Department for Industrial 
Preparedness 


In co-operation with the United States war depart- 
ment, the New York sections of six national engineering 
societies will hold a dinner at- Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, February 5, at which the topic of the evening 
will be “Industrial Preparedness as Insurance Against’ 
War.” The war department has completed preparedness 
plans, as provided in the national defense act of 1920, for 
industrial mobilization ‘up to the factory door. Beyond 
that point the war department cannot go without the 
sympathetic co-operation of the manufacturers them- 
selves. It is the purpose of the forthcoming dinner to 
bring to the manufacturers, through the engineering pro- 
fession, the story of what has been done, and to tell them 
what further co-operation is required from. them. 

The engineering societies which are co-operating are 
the Army Ordnance Association, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, the American. Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
The speakers at the dinner will include: Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman of the board, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, who will preside; Dwight F. Davis, assistant 
secretary of war; Gen. John J. Carty, vice ‘president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and Col. James L. 
Walsh, chief of the New York ordnance district. 

The man power mobilization plan, as provided for in 
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the national defense act of 1920, has been completed. A 
comprehensive skeleton organization exists in which re- 
cruits in each locality would be assigned to a certain 
definite unit in the new army. ‘The industrial mobiliza- 
tion which would provide rifles, ammunition, uniforms, 
air planes, communication and transportation equipment 
for the enlarged army has progressed to a point where 
a complete program of the quantities of finished articles 
required has been prepared. A standard contract with 
manufacturers is in process of preparation. But as the 
plans now stand, the man power mobilization would be 
months ahead of the supply of the necessary manufac- 
tured articles. The next step is to bring the requirements 
of the national defense plans before the industrial es- 
tablishments of the country in such a way as to insure 
maximum production in minimum time in the event of 
an emergency. 


Revolving Car Dumper Handles All 
Sizes of Open Top Cars 


The mechanical removal of loose material from open 
top railway cars, has for many years been successfully 
accomplished by the use of car dumpers which have de- 
veloped into several different types according to the local 
conditions and local requirements presented. 

These different types are ‘all well adapted to the pur- 
poses they serve, but on account of their great size and 
high initial cost, their use is, to a certain extent, restricted 
to plants where large quantities of material are continu- 
ously handled. The plant whose requirement is below 
the economical minimum of a large machine has been un- 
able to participate in the great labor saving effected by the 
use of such equipment, and has been obliged to adopt, 
for the removal of such materials as their demands re- 
quired, methods which have been very costly and uneco- 
nornical. 

With the single exception of the revolving operation, 
all of the functions are entirely automatic, and that oper- 
ation is controlled by a single lever. 

The general arrangement consists of a car-holding cra- 
dle which is supported at either end by equalized rollers 
These rollers are carried in struc- 
tural steel bases securely bolted to the foundation. The 
end frames of the cradle are in the form of circular gird- 


upon which it revolves. 


View of the Driving Unit of the W-S-M Revolving Car Dumper, con- 
sisting of Motor and Worm Gear with Automatic Electric and Hand 
Operated Brakes. 
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Drive Mechanism 
Coupling Near the Pinion Bearing Permits of Removal of the ‘Pinion 
Without Disturbing the Main Shaft, 


of the W-S-M Revelving Car Dumper. Shaft 


ers which are partially surrounded by gear segments. Ro- 
tation is accomplished by two pinions meshing with the 
gear segments and driven by a single motor supported on 
the main foundation at the rear end of the cradle. 

The cradle end frames are connected together by plate 
girder construction, which forms a box open at the top, in 
which the car is held while dumping. The tracks pass- 
ing through the cradle are carried on a platen which is 
capable of lateral movement, as will be described later. 

Multiple car clamps are used to hold the car in the cra- 
dle while dumping. These clamps are normally held in 
by simply turning the control lever-in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The high price of labor demands now, more than ever 
before, the employment of devices for the economical 
handling of materials. 

The W-S-M revolving car dumper has been developed 
to meet the demand for a low capacity machine, of sim- 
ple construction, adaptable to plants where the first cost 


of installation is a governing factor, but where high effi- 


ciency, low operating cost and minimum labor are re- 
It is a machine which is recommended by its 
simplicity and its ready adaptability to existing plants as 
well as new plants. 

All sizes and capacities of open top railway cars are 
handled by this machine. The cars may be short or long, 
high or low, wide or narrow, the clamping arrangement 
automatically adjusts to the size of the car the machine 
is handling. It is only necessary to place the car in the 
machine and turn the control lever and the car is in- 
verted, discharging the contents into the bin underneath. 
After dumping, the car is returned to its original position 
their upper position when the cradle is ready to receive a 
load or discharge an empty car, and in this position ample 
clearance is allowed so that the largest car or even a yard 
locomotive can enter the cradle. 

As the cradle, with a loaded car starts to revolve, the 
platen moves laterally toward the dumping side, until the 
side of the car engages blocking provided for that pur- 
pose, and then the clamps descend until they rest on the 
top of the car. Continued revolution of the cradle auto- 
matically engages the clamp counterweights which hou 
the car securely in place while dumping, ana release auto- 
matically as the cradle returns to its initial position. Each 
set of clamps is independently operated so that the load 
on the top flange of the car is evenly distributed to all 
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points of contact of the clamps, a fact that very materially 
reduces the liability of damage to the car on account of 
the low concentration of loads. It is to be noted that the 
amount of counterweight applied is proportioned to pro- 
duce only sufficient holding power to prevent the heaviest 
empty car from leaving the platen rails when inverted, 
and this pressure cannot be exceeded due to upward pres- 
sure of the car trucksprings. A special feature of this 
mechanism is the pivoted counterweight arrangement 
which produces a maximum holding power with a mini- 
mum of counterweight. 


REVOLVING MECHANISM 


A heavy gear segment partially surrounds the cradle at 


each end. These gears engage pinions which are carried 


on the structural end sills. The main pinions are each 
driven by a single spur gear reduction, connected by a 
longitudinal shaft which in turn is driven by a worm re- 
duction unit direct connected to the driving motor by a 
flexible coupling. 

The driving motor is provided with a magnetic brake 
so arranged as to set as soon as the controller is turnea 
to the off position, and will hold the cradle in any p®si- 
tion. In addition to this magnetic service brake, this mech- 
anism is also provided with an emergency brake contr-lled 
by a lever in the operator’s cab. Electric limit switches 
are also provided to prevent the over-travel of the cradle 
in either direction. 

Solid steel shafting is used throughout and all bearings 
are of cast steel with bronze bushings. Gears and pinions 
are all of cast steel except the worm reduction gear, which 
is bronze. With the exception of the main revolving gears 
and pinions, cut teeth are provided. 

This mechanism is arranged to revolve the cradle 


With the W-S-M Revolving Car Dumper Each Clamp is Operated by 
Its Own Drum and Counterweight Arm, Forming a Clamping Unit. 
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through an angle of 160 degrees, the side of the car being 
only 20 degrees from the vertical in final dumping posi- 
tion 

PLATEN MECHANISM 


During the dumping operation it is necessary that the 
side of the car be supported and it is for this purpose 
that the movable platen is introduced. The platen consists 
of a structural steel platform carrying the car rails, and 
supported on rollers in such a manner that it is capable 
of lateral movement, the amount of which varies ‘with the 
width of the car, and stops only when the side of the car 
engages the blocking. 

In the initial position of the cradle, adjustable center- 
ing rollers hold the platen in accurate alignment with the 
incoming and outgoing tracks, the rollers engaging strik- 
ing plates in the foundation, at the ends of the dumper 
as the cradle approaches the initial position. This align- 
ment is accomplished against the pressure of heavy com- 
pression springs in the cradle, which act as a cushioning 
stop as the cradle approaches its initial position, as well 
as an accelerating force to move the platen and loaded 
car laterally during the first part of the cradle rotation. 


The platen is carried by a series of flat tread rollers sup- 
ported on pins in the platen, and so arranged as to properly 
distribute the load into the cradle structure. These rollers 
are of cast steel, bushed with bronze and supported on 
pins carried in the platen frame. The blocking, against 
which the side of the car is held while dumping, is of the 
sectional block type. This blocking is 8 inches high, and 
the side of the car is brought so close to the side of the 
cradle that only very small material can fall between the 
plate and the car, and as there is no obstruction, this 
material readily flows out of the cradle when it is in- 
verted. 


CLAMP MECHANISM 


Multiple clamps are provided for holding the car in 
the cradle while dumping. These clamps are of the piv- 
oted counterweight type, each set being operated by an 
independent counterweight attached to an arm pivoted to 
the cradle as indicated in the accompanying illustration. 

Each clamp consists of a steel beam, hinged to a sliding 
hook casting which moves vertically in guides attached 


A W-S-M Car Dumper Designed for a Car 50-ft. Long. 
Dumper is Shortened or Lengthened Correspondingly. 
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to the cradle frame opposite the dumping side. The clamp 
beam is long enough to span the top of the widest car, | 
and is so hinged as to be capable of swinging in a vertical 
plane at right angles to the car track, and when in clamps 
ing position it rests on each side of the car. 


‘The beam is raised or lowered and held by ropes wound 
on an operating drum which revolves on the pivot of the 
counterweight arm. The ropes lead to opposite sides of 
the drum, so that as the clamp lowers, the lifting rope 
pays off the drum the same amount that the clamping rope © 
winds on. 

The lifting rope leads from the drum over a sheave in 
the rear side of the cradle, around a sheave in the hook 
casting, and is anchored to the top of the guide frame. — 
The clamping ropes lead direct from the drum to the 
clamp, passing around sheaves in each end of the beam 
and are anchored at the bottom of the dumping side of — 
the cradle. — 


A flat link aan attached to a spiral cam on the hub 
of the drum, is used to revolve the drum in the proper 
direction to raise the clamp. This chain leads from the ~ 
cam around a deflecting roller in the cradle and its end is - 
attached to the counterweight arm. Tension on this chain 
is produced by swinging the counterweight arm away 
from the center of the machine, which is accomplished by ~ 
causing the counterweight to travel down an inclined” 
guide on the foundation as the cradle approaches its initial 
position, this tension, of course, being relieved as the cra-_ 
dle starts to revolve in the dumping direction. As this” 
occurs, the clamps descend gradually, by their own 
weight, until they rest on the top of the car. 


During this period of the cradle rotation, the counter-_ 
weight arm is connected to the operating drum only 
through the clamp lifting chain, and as soon as the clamp — 
comes to rest on the top of the car, the drum ceases to — 
revolve and the chain becomes slack. As the cradle con-— 
tinues to revolve the counterweight leaves the inclined — 
guide and hangs vertical from its pivot, until the revo-— 
lution of the cradle has progressed to an angle of about 
55 degrees. At this point a trip lever on the counter-— 
weight arm engages a cam on the cradle, causing a direct” 
and. rigid connection between the operating drum and the 
arm. From this point the counterweight ceases to hang 
vertical from its pivot and begins to ex- 
ert a pull on the clamping ropes which 
increases as the revolution of the cradle ~ 
progresses, becoming a maximum as the — 
final dumping position is reached. 

The only function requiring manually 
operative control is the rotation of the 
cradle, and this motion is safe-guarded 
by limit switches which prevent. over- 
‘travel either in dumping or rela to 
the initial position. 


eee 


These. machines are designed for a 
normal capacity up to twenty cars pe 
hour, which may be increased if desired 
by the use of a larger motor. A fifty- 
horsepower motor is included in the 
standard equipment. The standard ma- 
ne can be supplied in lengths okay 

50 and 60 feet and will handle ca 
ee 6 ft. 6 in. to 13 ft. high, and from 
9 ft. to. 10 ft. 9 in. wide, and lengt 
responding to the full length of the ma- 
chine, and loaded capacity of 120 tons of 
material (320,000 pounds gross weight). 


me 
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‘Lools, Metho ds and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances 


Manufacturers 


Labor Saving Ideas 


New Devices 


Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Hook for Lifting Driving 
Wheel Tires 


A device in the line of material han- 
dling equipment, which possesses fea- 
tures not found in other devices of this 
particular kind, is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. Methods used 
for handling tires in a horizontal posi- 
tion almost always are based on a 
three-point support, whether clamps, 
hooks, chains or other fastenings are 
used. The hook described in this 
article, which is used for lifting loco- 


| 


Sots — 63’ — kg 


motive driving wheel tires, permits the 
workman to apply it from any conveni- 
ent position and makes it unnecessary 
for him to walk around the tire apply- 
ing three supports. 

The device is made of steel. The 
jaw formed in one end of the bar is 
left smooth, and with contour corre- 
sponding with the contour of the 
standard tire. tread. The bar is cut 
open for the application of a second 
jaw with teeth cut crosswise, as shown 
in the accompanying drawing. It is 
secured to an extension formed at the 
base of the bar by a 1-inch pin. 


Hook for Lifting Locomotive Driving Wheel Tires, Used in Sedalia Shops, Missouri Pacific 
R. BR 


. 


A guide, which is made to slip over 
the bar, is formed into an eye-bolt for 
the application of the chain hook from 
the air hoist. Being made to slide on 
the bar, it can be secured in any de- 


. sired location by means of a set screw. 


It acts as a fulcrum, when the tire is 
lifted, forcing the loose jaw up against 
the inside of the tire, the teeth cut in 
the jaw preventing the tire from slip- 
ping. The guide must be placed at a 
proper distance from the jaw, if the 
tire is to be held in a horizontal posi- 
tion. ; 

The device is in use in the Sedalia 
(Mo.) shops of the Missouri Pacific 
R. R. It is simple in‘construction and 
its value readily understood. 


Water Column Conforming 
to Recommended 
Standards 


The development of the modern lo- 
comotive has presented a number of 
perplexing problems to the mechani- 
cal: department of every railroad, one 
of the most important of which is a 
device to show the accurate height of 
water in the boiler under all operating 
conditions. ~ The importance of such a 
device is indicated in reports of the Bu- 
reau of Locomotive Inspection which 
shows the number of damaged crown 
sheets due to‘low water, where investi- 
gation fails to show any contributing 
cause. 

The water glass and gauge cocks as 
ordinarily applied show the level of the 
water in the boiler when the locomo- 
tive is at rest and no steam escaping 
from the boiler. However, when the 
throttle is opened or steam escapes at 
the safety valves, the conditions inside 
the boiler are changed, so that the 
gauge cocks have been found on inves- 
tigation to indicate a higher level of 
water than is shown by the water glass. 
As a result a general impression pre- 
vails among engine men that the gauge 
cock is the most reliable, which in 
many cases has indicated higher water 
than actually existed, resulting in dam- 
aged crown sheets. 

Due to the generally unreliable indi- 
cation of water levels by the glass and 
eauge cocks as ordinarily applied, the 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection made 
a careful investigation with the idea of 
recommending a device to remedy the 
conditions. As a result of this inves- 
tigation, the United States Railroad 
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Administration in February 1920 recom- 
mended as standard the water column 
developed by the Bureau of Locomo- 
tive Inspection. 

The Prime Manufacturing Company 
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8 inch clear reading of water. All pass- 


ages for water are provided with plugs, 
which are to be removed to admit the 
use of reamers for cleaning out the 
openings as required by law. 


Water Column Designed to Conform to Recommended Standards. 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are manu- 
facturing a water column, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, adhering 
in all respects to the column developed 
by the Bureau of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion. This design of column has been 
proven after several years’ service to 
meet all the requirements under the 
most severe operating conditions. 

All the parts of the column are of 
steam brass, accurately machined and 
tested. The bottom boiler connection 
is one casting with an opening 3% 
inch in diameter, extending 414 inches 
into the water space, past all obstruc- 
tions. The column body is 3% inches 
inside diameter, and is attached to the 
bottom boiler connection by means of 
a spanner nut and sleeve with a 1 inch 
opening. The top of the column is con- 
nected to the top boiler connection by 
2% inch coppér pipe. The top boiler 
connection has a 2 inch opening into 
the boiler. 

With the opening throughout the col- 
umn as shown, tests indicate under all 
conditions of operation, no preceptible 
rise of water is noted in the glass when 
the 4% inch gauge cocks are opened. 

The tubular glass shown provides an 


Heavy Duty Friction Saw 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Incs have 
recently added to their line of friction 
Saws a new and larger size, to be 
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known as the Number 5. The new saw — 
was developed for heavy duty in the 
larger shops, warehouses and mills that 
handle the largest sections rolled. 


' An idea of added capacity of the new 

machine may be gained from the fact 

that it is driven with a 125 H.P. motor, 

while heretofore the largest saw, the 
Number 4, was equipped with a 60 H.P. 

motor. 


The Number 5 saw takes a 61” by . 
¥%" blade. The vertical clearance under 


the hood and flanges is 1434 inches. 


Capacities: 
J Beams—Maximum Sizes. 
Channels, Angles, and Tees— 


Maximum Sizes. 

Tees and Girder Rails—Maximum 
Sizes, 314” Square. . 

4” Round. ; 

Bethlehem Girder Beams up to 30” 
180 lb. with 13” flange. 

Bethlehem Girder Beams up to 28” 
180 lb. with 14.35” flange. a 

Bethlehem I Beams up to 30” 120 
lb. with 13” flange. 

H. Columns nominal 14” size 203% 
Ibs. having 14.51” flange, 1554” 
high. 

From the illustration it will be seen 
that the new machine is of the same 
general. type as its predecessors except 
that three rollers have been added to 
the cutting table to facilitate handling 
of the heavier sections. . 


The saw is controlled by means of 
two levers mounted on a control box 
which may be situated where most 
convenient. One of these levers con- 
trols the water supply and the other 
moves the saw in or out of the cutting 
table. The feed mechanism consists of 
both hand and hydro-electric automatic 
feeds. 


A volt meter and an ammeter on the 
control box keeps the operator aware 
at all times of the load on the motor. 
A number of these machines have been 
in operation in representative mills and 
warehouses for several months. Their — 
performances have fulfilled their mak- 
ers’ expectations in producing a more 
economical heavy duty cutting machine. 


a 


Heavy Duty Friction Saw that will Handle the Largest Sections Rolled. 


Bs 
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1897 Bills Introduced-in 1928 
Legislatures; 377 Became 
Law 


In the year just passed there were 
1,897 bills affecting the railroads intro- 
duced in the legislature of 43 states, ac- 
cording to a special report issued by 
the committee on relations of railway 
operation to legislation of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. Only 377 of 
the bills were enacted and became law. 

The contents of the bills introduced 
and passed provided for laws regulat- 
ing almost every phase of railway op- 
eration. 

One bill introduced in the Minnesota 
senate required the railroads to main- 
tain a given number of men as a Sec- 
tion crew to every six miles of track. 
It provided for a fine of~not less than 
$25 nor more than $100 for the viola- 

- tion of each offense, each period of 


24 hours constituting an offense. This 
bill failed to become law. 
A bill introduced in the Missouri 


house of representatives required all 

freight shipments to move 60 miles per 
day. This bill passed the house but 
was defeated in the senate. The great- 
est average daily movement per car 
ever made by the railroads as a whole 
was 30.7 miles, in October, 1923. 

In Nebraska a bill was introduced 
in the house providing that no railroad 
should maintain a curve of over 2 de- 
grees, and for the rectification of all 
curves within a year on penalty of $500 
for each delinquent day. This bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

In the Arizona: house of represen- 
tatives a bill was introduced prohibit- 
ing the use of telephones in the dis- 
patching and handling of trains. The 
bill was defeated. The effect of its en- 
actment would have been the establish- 
ing of many more telegraph stations, 
and would have, to a large extent, re- 
tarded the operation of all classes of 
trains, especially freight trains. A 
similar bill was introduced in Cali- 
fornia and Texas. 

In the Iowa senate a bill was intro- 
duced limiting the speed of passenger 
trains. The bill failed to pass. If it 
had become a law it would have meant 


that on the main line of the Chicago, 


Rock Island & Pacific Ry, which 
passes through thirty towns, five ad- 
ditional hours would have been added 
to the time required for trains in cross- 
ing the state. 
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News of the Railvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Gomment — Railroad 
Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments 


In the Colorado senate a bill was 
introduced providing that orders for 
cars for the shipment of live stock must 
be filled within five days of receipt; 
also that where 40 or more cars of live 
stock were offered for shipment no 
more than 40 cars should be hauled on 
any one train. The bill did not be- 
come law. 


Southern Railway’s Prize in Fuel Pa- 
per Contest Awarded to Fireman 
Watson. 


The Southern Railway has just an- 
nounced the award of its company 
prize in the recent contest for the best 
paper on locomotive fuel economy, to 
G. F. Watson, locomotive fireman on 
the Knoxville division, Knoxville, Tenn. 
The prize contest was that promoted 
by the International Railway Fuel As- 
sociation, and the Southern Railway’s 
announcement, so far as the Railway 
Review’s records go, completes the list 
of prize awards on the part of the 
various roads which offered company 
prizes. There were 166 papers en- 
tered on the Southern Railway, and 
Mr. Watson becomes the winner of 
the $100 prize offered, in addition is 
the winner of the $10 prize offered by 
the Railway Review to augment the 
prize offered on each individual rail- 
road. 


Report On Rear End Collision, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. 


On November 5, 1923, there was a 
rear end collision between two freight 
trains on the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
at Marion, Ind., which resulted in the 
death of one employee. In reporting 
the results of the investigation, Mr. 
W. P. Borland, director bureau of 
safety, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, states that the accident resulted 
from the failure of the flagman of the 
leading train to properly protect his 
train. The evidence indicated that a 
clear view of the point of accident 
could be obtained at a distance of 1,000 
feet; that the conductor instructed the 
flagman to protect the train; and that 
the operating rules required that he do 
so. The flagman did not leave the 
caboose, however, till the following 
train was within a few car lengths of 
the rear end, and then did not take his 
red lantern with him. The report con- 
cludes with the statement that an ade- 
quate train control device would have 
prevented the accident. 


— onstruction: Items 
— Equipment Purchases 
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The Cummins Bill for Con- 
solidation and Federal 
Incorporation 


A bill providing for consolidation and 
federal incorporation of railways, was 
introduced into the United States sen- 
ate, January 24, by Senator Cummins, 
of Iowa. The measure follows in its 
salient features the senator’s pre- 
viously announced plans, and to a cer- 
tain extent embodies the views of the 
administration. It is entitled “A Bill 
to Provide for the Consolidation of 
Railway Properties,” and is designated 
Sme2243 

The bill amends paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which authorizes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve the ac- 
quisition of control of one carrier by 
another, to permit consolidations to be 
made by the individual railroads, which 
may or may not differ from the plans 
of the commission. Under the terms 
of the bill, the commission is instructed 
to formulate and adopt a consolidation 
scheme for the railroads, as provided 
for by the existing law. The commis- 
sion is also given carte blanche to 
adopt different plans, to be used as al- 
ternates if the occasion arises, or to 
change the original plan as it may see 
fit after adoption. 


The commission is authorized to omit 
from systems terminal properties and 
parts of railway lines, “if the commis- 
sion further finds that the properties 
are, or ought to be, available from 
common use by two or more systems.” 

The railways are given two years’ 
grace, after the passage of the act, 
during which period they may consol- 
idate voluntarily, under the terms of 
the commission’s final plan, after which 
time the commission is empowered to 
appoint committees, to be called con- 
solidation committees, whose duty it 
will be to facilitate consolidations. 
The total time allowed the railways 
for the so-called voluntary consolida- 
tion is seven years from the date of 
the passage of the act, five years addi- 
tional being allowed, after the first two 
years of unhampered consolidations. 
During these five years, the railways 
and the consolidation comittees of the 
commission are to co-operate fully 


‘toward the attainment of the desired 


end. 


If, at the end of the seven years of 
grace, the consolidation plan has not 
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been completed, and there is but little 
likelihood that it will be, Senator Cum- 
mins’ bill makes the following provis- 
ion: 

“After the period of voluntary action 
has expired, any carrier or carriers 
owning the major part of the main 
track mileage within any system, may 
(whether or not such carriers were or- 
ganized or have become incorporated 
as federal railroad cofporations under 
title II of the railroad consolidation 
act of 1924), propose a reorganization 
plan which provides for the acquisition 
by condemnation proceedings of the 
remainder of such main track mileage 
and the other railway properties with- 
in the system. Such carrier shall there- 
upon apply to the commission for ap- 
proval of the plan and the commission 
shall notify the governor of each state 
in which any part of the properties to 
be consolidated through such condem- 
notion proceedings are situated, and 
the carriers involved in the proposed 
reorganization, of the time and place 
for a public hearing. If after such 
hearing the commission finds the public 
interest will be promoted by the reor- 
ganization, that the reorganization is 
in harmony with the plan of consoli- 
dation, and that the conditions of para- 
graph (10) will be fulfilled, it may en- 
ter an order approving the reorganiza- 
tion plan and authorizing and directing 
the reorganization through such con- 
demnation proceedings, with 
modifications and upon such terms and 
conditions as it may prescribe. There- 
upon the reorganization through con- 
demnation proceedings may be ef- 
fected in accordance with such order, 
the law of any state or the decision or 
order of any state authority to the 
contrary notwithstanding. No _ reor- 
ganization plan other than one proposed 
under this paragraph, shall provide for 
the condemnation of main track mile- 
age and other railway properties au- 
thorized. by this paragraph.” 

The bill carries a provision to the 
effect that, upon securing the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for such action, any corporation 
which shall have acquired 51 per cent 
or more of the outstanding shares of 
any carrier whose railway properties 
were within the same system, that 
corporation could condemn the remain- 
ing securities of the carrier through 
action in the federal court. 

The second section (title II) of the 
act provides for the incorporation of 
the consolidated systems as a federal 
railroad corporation. 


A significant feature of the act is the 
provision which states that, after the 
commission has approved the consoii- 
dations and the roads involved have as- 
sented, the merger may be made ef- 
fective, regardless of any state law to 
the contrary or adverse decision or or- 
der of any state authority. 


Germany Held Responsible for “Black 
Tom” Blast. 


In a brief filed with the mixed claims 
commission, the Lehigh Valley R. R., 


such, 
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states that it has secured conclusive 
evidence to the effect that agents of 
the German government were directly 
responsible for the “Black Tom” ex- 
plosion on July 30, 1916. This explos- 
ion on the Jersey City, N. J. harbor 
front, it will be remembered, caused 
considerable damage, particularly to 
the property of the Lehigh Valley R. R. 


Carnegie Steel Company Safety Tro- 
phy, 1924. 


Carrying out its plan of two pre- 
ceding years in placing its safety work 
on a competitive basis among its eight- 
een plants, the Carnegie Steel Co. of 
Pittsburgh has had designed and cast 


Carnegie Safety Trophy. 


t 


another bronze safety trophy for the 
year 1924. As in the competition last 
year the trophy is to be awarded from 
month to month, and at the end of the 
year in perpetuum. The monthly 
award is based on the greatest per- 
centage of decrease in lost time acci- 
dents at any plant as. compared with 
the same month for the preceding five 
years, and the in perpetuum award is 
based on the greatest decrease through- 
out the twelve months compared with 
the preceding five years. 


This basis of award has been found 
to be more equitable and satisfactory 
than any other plan, and places all 
plants, large or small, and with varying 
numbers of men, on a just basis of 
competition. 

The trophy for 1924 is designed by 
Guiseppe Moretti, a sculptor who re- 
sides in Pittsburgh and who designed 
the two preceding trophies. It is the 
third in the Carnegie Steel collection 
of bronzes which this feature of safety 
is developing, and stands 33 inches high 
to the top of the rider’s banner staff 


It is ten inches wide at the base and — 


on the reverse side bears the words in 
relief, “Carnegie Steel Company, Safety 
Trophy, 1924.” 

Brakeman Killed in Accident on the 


N ew York Central. 


Due to a heavy fog, a New York 
Central passenger train collided with a 
freight train near Waterloo, Ind., on 
January 26, instantly killing a brake- 
man of the freight train. 


Three Killed in Pennsylvania R. R. 
Wreck Near Oil City. 

The engineer, fireman and a parlor 

car porter were killed and a number of 


passengers injured when the Buffalo 
flyer of the Pennsylvania R. R. was de- 


railed on a curve just south of Oil City, — 


Pa., on January 30. 


Statistical Analysis of Hours of Serv- 
ice Reports. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has prepared a statistical analysis 


of the monthly hours of service re- 
ports which covers all railroads re- 
porting during the year ending June 
30, 1923, giving the instances in which 
employees were held on duty for per- 
iods longer than those provided for in 
the -federal hours of service act and 
containing a comparative summary for 
the years ending June 30, 1919 to 1923, 
inclusive. 


Rail Fatalities Show Decrease in ~ 


October. 


A report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission just made public shows 


that in October, 1923, there were 35 — 


fatal casualties to persons on steam 
roads of the United States, compared 
with 53 fatal casualties ‘in October, 
1922. While this was a sharp decrease 
in facilities, there was an increase in 
the number injured. The greater the 
traffic the more likely the greater the 
number of accidents. Locomotive 
miles in October, 1923, totaled 159,120,- 
000, compared with 147,029,000 in Oc- 
tober, 1922. 


NY 


Central Mfg. District, Chicago, Opens 
Inbound Freight Station. 


The inauguration of the inbound 
lc. freight terminal service which 
was described in the November 24 issue 
of Railway Review, took place on Jan- 
ary 31, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission having disposed of the recent 
order suspending Lowery tariff M20, 
which provided for the establishment 
of this service, and which. was issued 
on the eve of the opening of the sta- 
tion, November 20, 1923. 


It is expected that ultimately a ma- 
jority of the twenty-four trunk lines 
terminating in Chicago will make use 
of this new facility. ; 

This new inbound station will be 
used by practically all industries on the 
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' south side of Chicago... They will re- 


° 


ceive their incoming freight via trap 
car if on Junction rails, via tractor 
truck if on a district traffic tunnel 
branch, via truck if lacking a switch- 
track location. 

But if necessity: requires trucking, 
they will avoid downtown congestion, 
by using this new district utility. 

“This will be one of the greatest 
improvements in traffic conditions 
Chicago has ever had,” stated Frank 
R. Jerome, director of the Traffic 
Bureau of Associated Industries, “in 
the way of taking vehicles off the 
streets, in relieving the congestion at 
downtown freight houses, and in 
speeding up the service accorded in- 
dustries forced to use downtown ter- 
minals. 

“It means much, not only to Central 
Manufacturing District industries, but 
to the railroads of Chicago, and the 
business interests of the city generally. 
In this all who are familiar with Chi- 
cago freight conditions agree to a 
man’ 

That the inbound traffic of the Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District industries 
has become an item of considerable 
moment may be judged from the fact 
that in the ten years just passed it has 
increased 150%—from ,2,000 tons a 


month in 1913, to approximately 5,000 


tons.in 1923. 
Crossing Watchman Arrested on Homi- 
cide Charge. 


On Sunday, January 27, a Long 


Island R. R. train struck an automobile 


at what is known as the Laurel Hill 
and Review avenue crossing. Two per- 
sons were killed and five injured as a 
result of the accident. The mechanism 
of the crossing gates was frozen and 
the gates inoperative. The engineman 
states he sounded the whistle as he ap- 
proached the crossing, and the crossing 
watchman declares he signaled the au- 
tomobile with a white lantern in an 
endeavor to get it to stop, but that no 


attention was paid to his warning. The 


crossing watchman has been arrested 
and held under $10,000 bail on a charge 
of homicide. 


British Railway Strikers Return to 
- Their Posts. 


The strike of enginemen on the Brit- 
ish railways was officially ended at 
4:30 a. m., January 29, when all the 
men involved returned to work, having 
been out nine days. The terms of the 
settlement have not been made public. 
Despite the nation-wide scope of the 
strike, the tie-up was not complete, 


_and, after the first two or three days, 
_ the train service improved steadily. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Post- 


pones Coal Rate Inquiry. . 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has indefinitely postponed the ‘in- 
vestigation which was to have been re- 
sumed this week, into rates on anthra- 
cite coal and on bituminous coal from 
points in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 


season. 
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ginia to New England, and northern 
New York destinations. The hearings 
were canceled because statistics that 
were to have been submitted were not 
ready. It is understood the investigat- 
ion will be resumed about the middle 
of February. 


Improved Traffic Expected This Season 
in the Southwest. 


W. R. Scott, president of the Texas 
lines of the Southern Pacific Co., in a 
statement issued January 28, declared 
that indications are that the south- 
western traffic will be much improved 
this year, as a result of the excellent 
sugar, cotton and grain crops and the 
oil industry’s approach to something 
like normal. Mr. Scott said: “Heavy 
rains have enriched planting more 
cheerfully than in several seasons and 
they are assured of good prices. The 
planting of oats and corn will proceed 
in about a month under what appear 
to be favorable conditions.” 


Northern Pacific Railway Uses Washed 
Gravel. 


The daily output of the gravel wash- 
ing plants on the Northern Pacific Ry. 
averaged 4,000 cu. yds. for the entire 
The Northern Pacific was the 
first of the northwestern roads to in- 
stall gravel washing palnts. This com- 
pany now has five such plants located 
at Moose Lake and Darling, Minn., 
Edgar, Mont., and at Kanaskat and 
Steilacoom, Wash. Over much of this 
line stone suitable for ballast purposes 
is not easily obtainable, and it is the 
purpose of the management to fully 
ballast the line from Lake Superior to 
the Pacific coast as rapidly as possible. 
It is expected the output will be in- 
creased during the coming season. 


Only Two Deaths on English Railways 
in 1923. = 


According to figures compiled by the 
Railway Gazette, London, there was 
only one railway accident in Eng- 
land during the year 1923 which in- 
volved the loss of life. This was at 
Diggle, on July 5, when two passengers 
were killed. Since the beginning of the 
present century there have been two 
years—1901 and 1908—without a single 
fatality to passengers, and the next best 
years were 1909 and 1917, with one fatal 
accident in each. During three of the 
years since 1900 there were but two 
fatalities and the passing of seven other 
years witnessed the deaths of three per- 
sons during each. In only three years 
have more than five people been killed 
and in 23 years the number of deaths 
has reached a total of but 73. 


Locomotives Repaired Monthly in Last 
“Six Months of 1923. 


A teport of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the President of the 
United States just made public shows 
that in the last six months of 1923 the 
railroads turned out of the railway re- 
pair shops of the country an average 
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number of 41,132 locomotives monthly. 
A similar report of the commission, 
made for the year 1921, shows that in 
the last six months of that year an 
average number of 22,106 locomotives 
were turned out of the shops. Similar 
figures for 1922 are not comparable be- 
cause of the shop strike which began 
on. July 1 of that year. 

The average number of locomotives 
needing heavy and light repairs turned 
out monthly in the last six months of 
1921 and 1923 were as follows: 


1921. 1923. 

Julives siesta 20,639 38,892 
USS tela ee ee be ee 21,028 42,253 
September vsccme = wale 21,388 42,369 
Octobers- pea et ae 22,152 39,573 
INOWeInbemeatws trace 23,296 42,177 
December ieee 24,033 41,529 

ALCORN a i ae eet een aed 132,636 246,793 
Monthly average ..... 22,106 41,132 


353,790 Surplus Cars on January 7. 


Surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for use totaled 
353,790 on January 7, according to re- 
ports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was an 
increase of 41,452 over the number of 
such cars reported on January 1. Of 
the total number 165,975 were surplus 
coal cars in good repair, an increase 
within a week of 16,566, while there also 
was an increase within the same period 
of 21,282 in the number of surplus box 
cars in good repair, which brought the 
total for that class of equipment to 
151,245. Reports also showed 12,298 
surplus refrigerator cars, or an increase 
since January 1 of 2,292, while surplus 
stock cars totaled 16,054, a decrease of 
66 compared with the number reported 
‘on the first day of this month. No 
shortage is being reported. 


Conventions and Meetings 


The thirty-first annual convention of 
the Air Brake Association will be held 
May 6, 7, 8 and 9 at Montreal, Canada, 
and the Mount Royal hotel has been 
selected as the convention headquar- 
ters, where suitable convention halls, 
together with ample exhibit space, have 
been arranged for. A wholesale enter- 
tainment schedule is now in the mak- 
ing by the entertainment committee, 
and will include motor excursions 
to nearby points of interest on Mt. 
Royal, and around the many beautiful 
drives of the St. Lawrence river, as 
well as a journey to the shrine of St. 
Anne de Beaupre and Montmorency 
Falls. 

* * x 

The University of Michigan will hold 
its tenth annual conference on high- 
way engineering at the .university au- 
ditorium, Ann Arbor, Mich., beginning 
February 11, 1924, and continuing for 
four days. This conference will be un- 
der the direction of the college of en- 
gineering and in co-operation with the 
Michigan State Highway Department 
and the Michigan Association of Road 
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Commissioners and Engineers.  In- 
cluded among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are “Economic Interrelation- 
ship of Electric Railway and Highway 
Transport,’ by Arthur W. Einstein; 
“Safety Regulations at Railroad Grade 
Crossings,” by C. E. Hill; ‘“Co-Opera- 
tion Versus Competition in Transpor- 
tation -Service;” by. Dr..- Frank. H. 
Dixon, and “The Transporation Prob- 
lem and Its Relation to the Farmer,” 
by J. R. Howard. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Highway Education Board, 
Washington, D. C., a highway trans- 
port exhibit will be on exhibition in 
the east engineering building through- 
out the conference. 
x OK Ox 

The Midyear Safety Conference of 
the National Safety Council’s Engineer- 
ing Section, the Chicago Safety Coun- 
cil and the Western Society of ,En- 
gineers will be held at the Morrison 
Hotel, in Chicago, February 19 and 
will include morning and. afternoon 
sessions and a dinner meeting. The 
Woodworking Section of the council 
will co-operate in the morning program 
on woodworking hazards, which will be 
featured by an-exhibit of home-made 
and commercial guards. In the after- 
noon, several phases of the always im- 
portant subject of industrial health 
and medical work will be discussed 
with Dr. F. G. Barr of the National 
Cash Register Company and Dr. S. M. 
Francis of Buffalo as the principal 
speakers. 

kK. 


Consolidation of the American Soci- 
ety of Safety Engineers and the En- 
gineering Section of the National 
Safety Council, to be known as “The 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
the Engineering Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council,” was announced 
at the banquet following the joint con- 
ference of the two organizations in 
New York, January 22. 


The activities of the new organization 
will include monthly meetings in New 
York City and meetings in other cities, 
including Chicago, Cleveland and San 
Francisco, in addition to the sectional 
meetings at the Annual Safety Con- 
gress, participation in standardization 
and safety code work and _ research 
committees on special problems. 


The morning session of the joint con- 
ference in New York City was devoted 
to the general topic of handling mate- 
rial, with Ralph E. Prouty, supervising 
safety engineer, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, acting as chairman. 


The program for the afternoon ses- 
sion comprised papers on several im- 
portant subjects. Safety in electric 
welding and cutting was dealt with by 
D. H. Deyoe, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., and safety 
in gas welding and cutting by H. S. 
Smith, Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration. Of particular interest was 
the address by Dr. Charles Sheard, Re- 
search Laboratories, American Optical 


Company, Southbridge, Mass., on 
“Glare—What It Is and What It 
Does.” 


AILWAY EVIEVV 


Railway Literature 


The New York Central Lines are 
now distributing to their friends and 
patrons a beautiful art calendar for 
the year 1924, It is the reproduction 
of a painting by ‘William Harnden 
Foster, entitled “As the Centuries Pass 
in the Night.” It is the third action 
picture of the Twentieth Century 
Limited produced by this artist, whose 
portrayals of trains running at high 
speed have attracted wide, favorable 
attention. The picture is unusual in 
respect to the number of separate 
points at which bright lights have been 
introduced. A desire to frame the pre- 
ceding train paintings was so general 
on the part of the recipients that the 
calendar pad this year has been ar- 
1anged so that it can be readily de- 
tached when it has outlived its use- 
fulness. 

* OK x 


La Salle Extension University, Mich- 
igan avenue and 41st street, Chicago, 
instituted instruction service last 
spring, in what was then a new course 
in railway station management. The 
course affords training by correspond- 
ence in railway station management, 
and deals with freight and passenger 
operation, and the various details of 
railway station work. The course is 
now being followed by numbers of 
students in various sections of the 
country, of whom, it is stated, 95 per 
cent are employed by the railroads. 
For these railroad employees, the 
course makes available a valuable 
training that could hardly be obtained 
in any other way. The course should 
be valuable also from the standpoint 
of the railroads concerned, for it is 
certainly well calculated to increase the 
effciency of the station forces, so far 
as they take advantage of it. 


The successive portions of the study 
course are issued in “assignments,” 
each covering one special subject. 
These have been issued now up to as- 
signment No. 24, and the whole makes 
an extremely thorough treatment of 
railway station management. The 
course is not a collection of articles 
discussing certain angles of station 
work, but a logically arranged course 
of training which follows a definite 
plan. It takes up in sequence: 

1... The general- functions ‘of -a) sta- 
tion, its significance to the community, 
and the relation of its activities to the 
general business of transportation. 

2. The handling of freight business, 
including freight classification and tar- 
iffs; the forwarding, checking, weigh- 
ing, billing, loading, transporting, and 
delivery of less than carload and car- 
load freight, and the special handling of 
certain commodities. such as live stock, 
explosives, perishable freight, etc.; also 
the exceptions to a perfect freight de- 
livery—freight over, short, damaged, 
pilfered, freight claims, and freight 
claim prevention. 

3. The handling of passenger busi- 
ness, including selling the passenger 
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point, passenger tariffs and rates, the 
selling of tickets, the handling of bag- 
gage and miscellaneous passenger busi- 
ness, such as mail, express, sleeping- 
car business, etc, 

4. Station accounting. 

5. Operating practices, including the 


relation of the station to train opera-* 
- tion, the operating hook of rules and 
records, reports and train orders, car 


service and distribution, and per diem 
and yard operation. 


iy 
service from a station agent’s stand- — 


6. Other important items, such as ~ 


the principles of office management, 
time-keeping methods, telegraph sery- 
ice, accident prevention, and miscel- 
laneous station duties. 

The editor in chief of the course is 
G. R. Martin, vice president, Great 
Northern Ry., Mr. A. B. Fisher, gen- 


eral auditor, Great Northern Ry., is as- 


sociate editor; and the director of the 


department of railway station manage- — 


ment, La Salle Extension University, 
ist. Goalie ancy 


| Patents on Railway Devices : 


. 


| 


Guard Rail, 1,481,765—Lester M. Went- 
ling, Foxburg, Pa., assignor of one- 
eighth to Ralph Jones, one-eighth to 
G. B. Reichart, and one-eighth to R. 
M. Monroe, all of Parkers Landing, 
Pa.; one-eighth to C. E. Harrington, 
Kittanning, Pa., and one-eighth to 
Albert Nevel, Foxburg, Pa. 


Tie Plate, 1,481,766—Lester M. Went- 
ling, Foxburg, Pa., assignor of one- 
half to Charles L. Goughler and Ed- 
ward Rumbaugh, Foxburg, Pa., Lloyd 
Stewart, Parkers Landing, Pa., and 
Charles W. Pfaff, Emlenton, Pa. 


Locomotive, 1,481,679 — William FE. 
Bouschor, Seattle, Wash. 


Tie-Tamper Front-end Construction, 
1,481,641—Francis A. Jimerson, Ath- 
ens, Pa., assignor to Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Rail Joint, 1,481,631—Evert E. Swift, 
Chillicothe, Ill. 

Draft Gear, 1,481,620—Charles T. Nel- 
son, Manila, P. I., assignor to Atlan- 
tic Gulf & Pacific Company of 
Manila, Manila, P. I. 


Valve Mechanism for Automatic 
Train-Control Apparatus—Robert T.. 
Miller, Spokane, Wash., assignor to 
Otis Automatic Train Control, Ine., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Locomotive Driving Box, 1,481,611— 
Arthur T. Kuehner, Elkridge, Md 


Railway Construction, 1,481,612—Wil- 
liam Graham Lucas, Orbisonia, Pa. 
Switch Stand, 1,481,589—Arthur M. 
Cornell, Chicago, Ill, assignor to 
Pettibone, Mulliken Company, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Brake-Beam Support, 1,481,540—Fred- 
eric T..De Long, Chicago, Il,»anme 
Arthur W. Hawkins, Muskegon, 
Mich., assignors to Chicago Railway 
Equipment Company, Chicago. 

Car Door, 1,481,439—Nathan N. Sellers, 
Guthrie, Okla. 


™~ 
a 
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Railroad-Track Wrench,  1,481,401— 
Lester M. Wentling, Foxburg, Pa., 


assignor of one-half to Charles 
Goughler, Foxburg, Pa. 
Railroad-Car Attachment, 1,481,394— 


Earnest J. Simpson, Gastonia, N. C. 


Carline Bracket, 1,481,343—Charles D. 
Bonsall, Parnassus, Pa., assignor to 


P. H. Murphy Company, Parnassus, 


Pai. 

Signaling System, 1,481,324—Frederick 
hm ack, Pekin, China, and Paul B. 
Murphy, Nyack, N. Y., assignors to 
Western Electric Company. 

Locomotive, 1,481,316—Walter S. Gray, 
Chicago, Ill, assignor to Goodman 
Manufacturing Company; Chicago, 
Ill. : 

Crossing Signal, 1,481,309—Joseph &. 
Van Burkelo, Detroit, Tex. 

Locomotive, 1,481,302—John D. Pugh, 
Mount Washington, Baltimore, Md. 

Compartment Freight Car, 1,481,305— 
mutred El. Smith, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Locomotive, 1,481,302—John D. Pugh, 
Mount Washington, Baltimore, Md. 


The United States Steel Corpn., ac- 
cording to the announcement made by 
Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
board, contemplates the improvement 


‘of mills at its Homestead works in 
Pittsburgh, at a cost of $6,000,000; the 
completion of the tube plant at Gary, 
Ind., estimated to cost $6,000,000 and 
the construction of an additional unit 
of 140 by-product coke ovens at Gary, 
Ind., at an estimated cost of $3,000,000. 
* ok Ox 


Arthur McMullen & Senior Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been organized to take 
care of the railroad and harbor con- 
struction and foundation work in the 
west of the Arthur McMullen Co., of 
New York, N. Y. 

* ok x 
~The Mann Electric Supply Co., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., has been named state 
distributor for the Westinghouse Eelec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 

Ok Ok 

Victor R. Willoughby, acting gen- 
eral mechanical engineer of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., has been ap- 
pointed general mechanical engineer in 
charge of the engineering section, and 
J. A. V. Scheckenbach has been ap- 
pointed general improvement engineer, 
both with headquarters in New York, 
DY. / 


KOK Ox 
L. M. Nichols has been named assis- 
tant to the general merchandising 


manager and J. O. Wetherbie has 
been appointed field supervisor, mer- 
chandising department, of the General 
Electric Co., both with headquarters 
in New York. 
; x * x 


E. P. Haquette has been appointed 
sales manager for the Pratt & Whitney 
Co., at San Francisco, Cal., in charge 
of Pacific coast sales. 


‘ 
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Hope E. Scott & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., has been appointed Can- 
adian representative of the Union Rail- 
way Equipment Co. 

okie % 

Edwin A. Hall, assistant secretary 
and treasurer and assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., 
died at Scarsdale, N. Y., January 20. 

ae tk 


The General Railway Signal Co. has 
moved its New York office from the 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., 342 Madison 
avenue, to Pershing square, 100 East 
42nd street. : 

eR Mace 

Robert W. White has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical Corp. Mr. White 
was formerly assistant general sales 
manager of the Linde Air Products Co. 

* ok Ok 

The Siems-Stembel Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., will commence the construc- 
tion of a one-story car repair shop, 
140 x 300 ft., estimated to cost $85,000, 
including equipment. 

ee Aina 

(yemesidamsCo;, Harvey, Ill, has 
awarded contract to T. W. Hobson & 
Son, for a one and two-story addition, 
to cost $80,000. Chatten & Hammond, 
Chicago, are the architects and engi- 
neers. 

a 

The first of a new type gasoline-elec- 
tric passenger car for use in steam rail- 
road service has been sold to the Chi- 
cago Great Western R. R. and will be 
demonstrated some time in May or 
June. This car was developed by the 
co-operation of the General Electric 
Company with the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany, the Electromotive Engineering 
Company of Cleveland and the Winton 
Engine Company. It will seat 56 per- 
sons, has 100 square feet of baggage 
room, is arranged for double-end oper- 
ation and will be capable of maximum 
speeds up to 60 miles per hour. The 
car will weigh, complete and “ready to 
roll,” approximately 54,000 Ibs. It will 
have enough capacity to handle a 35- 
ton trailer behind it. 

* Ok Ok 

Al Michaels, formerly assistant treas- 
urer of Hyman Michaels Co., at Chi- 
cago, Ill, has been placed in charge 
of the Pittsburgh, Pa., offices of that 
company, with headquarters in the 
First National Bank building. 

x ok Ox 


George L. Meade, district manager, 
Pittsburgh district, for the Pawling & 


Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
died in Pittsburgh on January 24. 
* * & 


‘Ehemcrane. Co., Chicago, Ill, plans 
the construction of additional ware- 
house facilities at Savannah, Ga. and 
the erection of a new warehouse at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

* * ao 

It is reported that the Union Tank 
Car Co. contemplates the acquisition 
and operation of the 700 tank cars of 
the Producers and Refiners Corpora- 
tion, under lease and service contract. 
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It is reported that the Penn Seaboard 
Steel Corporation will shortly absorb 
the Burrowlite Nickel Steel Co., who 
control the production of burrowlite, a 
new steel alloy. 

Sk See 

J. C. Bryan has been appointed spe- 
cial engineer in the locomotive head- 
lighting equipment department of the 
Electric Service Supplies Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Previous to his present appoint- 
ment, Mr. Bryan was mechanical as- 
sistant to the manager of purchases of 
the American Short Line Railway Asso- 
ciation. 


* * x 
V. P. Sabin has been appointed 
American representative of Santiago 
Scotto, of Buenos Aires, Argentine, 


with headquarters at 80 South street, 
New York, N. Y., for the purpose of 
placing American products, and partic- 
ularly railway supplies, in the Argen- 
tine markets. 
ee ee 
L. H. Welling has been appointed 
manager of the eastern office of the 
Grayerns Corpn,, East. Chicago, ~Ind:, 
with headquarters at 5045 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
The Angle Steel Stool Co., Plainwell, 
Mich., plans a considerable expansion 
of their factory at Plainwell, to com- 
mence after February 1. 
* Ok Ok 
Building Co. 


aan Cal; 


The Union Car 
shortly erect 
Casper, Wyo. 


will 

repair plant at 
* * x 

The Westinghouse Machine Co., 

Attica, N. Y., manufacturers of stokers, 


etc., contemplates additions to its 
works to cost $200,000. 


“Railway News 


Canadian National. — Sir 


Henry 
Thornton, chairman and president of 
the Canadian National Railways, esti- 
mates that the net revenues for 1923 
wlll aggregate $20,127,447, an increase 
of nearly $18,000,000 for the same com- 
panies during the previous year. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—A special 
train of 20 cars, containing 4900 bales 
of silk, arrived in Chicago this week 
over the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 
having been imported from the Orient. 
The silk is consigned to eastern manu- 


facturers and is valued at over 
$5,000,000. 
It is also reported that this com- 


pany has purchased 300 acres of farm 
lands adjacent to its present yards 
at Proviso, Ill., giving it a total holding 
of about 600 acres in that vicinity, 
along both sides of the right of way 
and running northward along the belt 
line connecting Proviso with Des 
Plaines and Waukegan. This addi- 
tional property was secured for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the Proviso yards 
and providing additional trackage for 
distributing and transferring freight 
traffic. 
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Baltimore & Ohio.— This company 
has been granted permission to aban- 
don its Magnolia branch, a 21-mile line, 
near Sandyville, Ohio. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has is- 
sued its preliminary statement of reve- 
nues and expenses for the calendar 
year, 1923. The figures are as follows: 


Railway operating revenues 
Railway operating expenses 


Total deductions 


Cincinnati Indianapolis & Western.— 
Indianapolis reports indicate that the 
Cincinnati Indianapolis & Western 
R. R. is contemplating taking over the 
line of the Chicago Peoria & St. Louis 
R. R., from Springfield, Ill., to East 
St. Louis, IIL, thus giving the former 
railway an entrance into the St. Louis 
district. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul._—The 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. has 
issued its preliminary statement of 
revenues and expenses for the calendar 
year, 1923. The figures are as follows: 


Railway operating revenues 


Balance:atter taxese.. scent mee eee 


Evansville Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company 
to take over and operate a line of 
‘railway in Gibson and Pike counties, 
Indiana. Under an agreement with 


the owners of coal lands served by this’ 


railway, the railway company furnished 
the materials and laid the track for the 
line it proposes to acquire and also 
built a bridge at a total cost of $95,000. 
The coal land owners furnish the right 
of way and contracted to reimburse the 
railway company for its construction 
expenditures, but failed to do so. Un- 
der an agreement entered into between 
the contracting parties, which has now 
been approved by the commission, the 
railway co::pany will purchase the 
right of way, grading, drainage, ditch- 
ing and fencing from the land owners 
for $72,902, and, upon payment of this 
sum, will take over and operate the 
line in question. The Evansville In- 
dianapolis & Terre Haute Ry. is a sub- 
sidiary of the Cleveland Cincinnati Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ry., the latter rail- 
way having advanced the necessary 
capital for the construction of the line 
to be taken over. They will also ad- 
vance the sum necessary for the pur- 
chase of the right of way, etc. 


Illinois Central—This company has 
just completed improvements totalling 
$1,500,000, on its Springfield division, 
including double tracking between 
Springfield and Barclay, IIll., and be- 
tween Salt Hill and Clinton, III. 


Kansas City Northwestern. — The 
United States district court has ap- 
proved the sale of the terminal prop- 


Net revenue from railway operations..... 


eee eer ees ene 
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erties in Kansas City, Kan., of the Kan- - 


sas City Northwestern R. R.°to the 
Missouri 
City Northwestern R. R. has been in 
receivership for some time, only the 
terminals being operated, and this sale 
probably contemplates scrapping the 
railway from Kansas City, Kan., to 
Virginia, Neb., a distance of 196 miles. 


1923. Increase. 
FIA See epee cL $255,594,435 $54,751,265 
3h ee 199,323,961 34,302,586 
ee, eee 56,270,474 20,448,679 
Tote aoe 14,137,344 2,050,555 
PO Re eich OF 42,133,130 18,398,124 


New York Chicago & St. Louis.— 
Reports filed with the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission covering the opera: _ 


tion of the Nickel Plate road for the 


month of December shows a net rail- - 


way operating income of $471,247, an 
increase of $237,416 over the same 
month a year ago. For the twelve- 
month period, ending December 3lst, 
1923, there was a net railway operating 
income of $9,198,854, an increase of 
$825,009 over the same period of 1922. 
Gross operating revenues for the month 
of December were. $4,393,157, a de- 
crease of $421,508 over December, 1922, 


1923. Increase. 
Sead We Tort $169,628,337 $2,677,709 
PEEP E eee 5 eth 26,014,930 8,315,736 
. Jae oe 20,167,713 6,883,468 


and, for the twelve months of 1923, $57,- 
477,379, an increase of $6,528,900 over 
the same period in 1922. The net in- 
come for December, which is after all 
charges, shows $177,419.76, an increase 
of $204,182.06 over the same month a 
year ago. The net income for the 
twelve months’ period is $6,331,341.61, 
an increase of $991,378.49 over the same 
period in 1922. 


Texas 
commenced 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—The 
Construction Co. has 
work on the electrification of the 
steam line of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Ry. from Dallas, Tex., to Den- 
ton, Tex., a distance of 47 miles. The 


. Texas Construction Co. will take over 


and operate this part of the line of the 
steam railroad. 


New York Central—Jackson E. 
Reynolds, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, New ‘York, has’ been 


elected a director of the New York’ 


Central R. R., succeeding Walter P. 
Bliss, deceased. 


Pennsylvania.—According to A. P. 
County, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R., the increased passen- 


- ger business into the New York ter- 


minal of the Pennsylvania R. R. will 
make it necessary to forego renewal of 
leases to the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
and the Lehigh Valley R. R. when 
their present leases expire. No an- 
nouncement has been made by the lat- 
ter companies as to their plans after 
the leases expire. 

With further reference to the new 
purchasing organization of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, as announced in 


IPacthicumin-sk.)) -Lhe-a<ansas. 
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these columns last week, Samuel 
Porcher, general purchasing agent, has 
issued the following circular: 

“The practice in effect, of buying 
and selling materials and supplies in 
each of the four regions separately, will 
be discontinued on February 16th, 1924. 
All business relations with the existing 
purchasing organization at Chicago, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, 
should be continued as at present, up to 
and including February 15th, 1924. All 


unfinished business, and all new. busi- 


ness, on and after February 16th, 1924, 
will be conducted with the consolidated 
purchasing organization at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and all communications here- 
tofore addressed to the regional pur- 


chasing agents should be addressed to 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Mr. 
Montgomery Smith, purchasing agent, 
Broad street station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assistant purchasing agents, to serve in 
a co-operative capacity, will be sta- 
tioned at Chicago, IIL, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


Pere Marquette.—This company, in 


conjunction with the Minnesota Trans- 
atlantic Co., will establish a new pack- 
age freight service across the lakes in 
the spring. Plans call for a fleet giving 
two-day service from Duluth, Minn, 
to Port Huron, Mich., where connec- 
tions will be made with the Pere Mar- 


quette Ry., for points in the east and 


middle west. 


Port Huron & Detroit.—This com- 
pany has removed its general offices 
from Bay City, Mich., to Port Huron, 
Mich. 


Sacramento Northern.—The Califor- 
nia railroad commission has granted 
an extension of time until February 1, 
1925, to the Sacramento Northern 
R. R., the Sacramento Northern Ry. 
and the Western Pacific R. R. in which 
to complete the transfer of the prop- 
erties of the first two companies to 


St. Louis, Mo., 


fe 
A 


the Western Pacific R. R., and to en-  — 


able the Western Pacific R. R. to pur- 
chase the outstanding bonds of the 
Sacramento Northern R. R. and the 
capital stock of the Sacramento North- 
ern Ry. 


Sacramento Valley & Eastern.—This 
company has made application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to suspend operations dur- 
ing the period that the Shasta Zinc & 


Copper Co. is not operating its mine 


at Bully Hill, Cal. The reason given 
is that the mine furnishes the chief 
and practically the only source of rev- 
enue to the railway. 


San Francisco-Sacramento. — The 
California railroad commission has au- 
thorized this company to discontinue 
the operation of its San Ramon valley 
branch on February 24. This branch 
runs from Saranap, Cal., to Diablo, Cal. 


Terminal R. R. of St. Louis.—Presi- 
dent Henry Miller, of the Terminal 
R. R. Association of St. Louis, an- 
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nounces that the traffic interchanged 
with connecting carriers on Wednes- 
day, January 23d, 8,199 loaded cars and 
4,500 empties, exceeded any previous 
record in the history of the company, 
also that the steadily increasing move- 
ment of the past three weeks indicated 
a substantial and satisfactory recovery 
of general business through the St. 
Louis gateway. 


| New Roads and Projects | 


Alberta—Seattle, Wash., interests 
have asked the Alberta legislature for 
permission to incorporate the Burmis 
Carbon Ry., which proposes to con- 
struct a line from the Canadian Pacific 
Ry’s Crow’s Nest line at Burmis, Alta., 
to tap the coal fields 13 miles south of 
that point. 


Colorado.—The question of provid- 
ing railway facilities for the San Juan 
basin, a large area in Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona and New Mexico, is again be- 
ing agitated. E. C. Van Asmus, of San 
Francisco, Cal., has entered into a con- 
tract with the state board of land com- 
missioners of Colorado, the terms of 
which provide for the lease to Mr. Van 
Asmus of 6,318 acres of coal lands in 
the Fort Lewis reservation in La Plata 
county. The terms also provide that 
the lessee shall build and operate a 
standard gauge railroad to the prem- 
Pacific 


ises, with an outlet to the 
coast. 
Texas.—The San Antonio Southern 


Ry., plans an extension from Callihan, 
Tex., to Hebronville, Tex., the con- 
struction to commence as soon as the 
extension now being built from Chris- 
tine, Tex., to Callihan, is completed. 
The new extension is estimated to cost 


$138,000. 


Algeria—The French government 
has had preliminary surveys made for 
the Trans-Saharan Ry. This line is 
to extend through Algeria from Oran 
to Wagadugu, a distance of 2,000 miles, 


and it is estimated that it will take eight © 


years to build, at a cost of $85,000,000. 


Bolivia—Satisfactory progress is be- 
ing made on the construction of rail- 
road in Bolivia, Consul Dayle C. Mc- 


‘Donough of the state department re- 


ports from La Paz. The Atoocha- 
Villazon line, will, it is hoped, be com- 
pleted by the time of the Bolivian cen- 
tennial in 1925. This line will be the 
last link in the all rail route between 
Buenos Aires and La Pax, where it will 
connect with the Antofogasta Bolivia 
Railroad to the Pacific port of Antofo- 
gasta. The Atoocha-Villazon line is 
being built by an American company. 
It is reported that construction equip- 
ment in considerable quantities will be 
needed after January 1, 1924. Some 
4.0000 men are engaged in work upon 
the Potosi-Sucre line which is being 
built by the government under direct 
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management. Work on the La Paz- 
Yungas line which is being constructed 
in the same way has not advanced ma- 
terially during the year, due to short- 
age of funds. and consideration of a 
change of the route to be followed. 
The government has decided to build 
the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz line by 
direct management as no bids were re- 
ceived for its construction. The time 
when this line is likely to materialze is 
regarded as remote. The Antofagasta- 
Bolivia Railroad showed increased rev- 
enues of £322,818 in 1922 over 1921. 


Japan.—Despite the staggering blow 
dealt by the recent earthquake, railway 
officials in Japan are proceeding with 
the work of electrifying the suburban 
lines of the Imperial Government Rail- 
ways in and about Tokyo. The eight 
electric locomotives purchased during 
the past six months will be put in 
service as soon as received. If their 
operation proves successful, the electri- 
fication will be continued on other lines 
of the Government Railways. Coal 
deposits in Japan are rapidly becom- 
ing exhausted. It is estimated that 
there is only enough coal within the 
Empire to last for another thirty years 
at the most. Water power, however, 
is abundant and almost unexploited. 
Electrification would seem, therefore, 
to be an imperative necessity. 


Manchuria.—Engineers exploring ti.2 
source of the Yalu river have discov- 
ered a waterfall, 100 miles north of 
Antung, Manchuria, capable of devel- 
opment so that ample electric power 
can be developed. Acting on this dis- 
covery, the South Manchurian Ry. is 
planning the electrification of its line, 
and in addition the railway officials 
plan the development of light, heat and 
power for a number of other indus- 
tries, including agriculture. 


Norway.—Plans for the construction 
of 1,600 kilometers of railroad have 
been formulated by the Norwegian 
Parliamentary Railway Committee. 
The cost of the project is estimated at 
from 360,000,000 to 490,000,000 crowns, 
based on an estimated increase of 90 
per cent over pre-war costs. The com- 
mittee proposes that districts inter- 
ested in the construction contribute 15 
per cent: as their proportion of the to- 
tal costs. 


, Equipment and Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Mills Equipment Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is inquiring for one 12- 
ton saddle tank locomotive, 36 gauge. 

The International-Great Northern 
R. R. is in the market for five locomo- 
tives. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is in- 
quiring for 25 locomotives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Pullman Company will build 
100 standard sleeping cars in its own 
shops. 
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The International-Great Northern R. 
R. is inquiring for ten passenger train 
cars as follows: three coaches, two 
chair cars, one baggage-mail car and 
four baggage cars. 


The Texas Construction Co., which 
is electrifying the line of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Ry., has placed an or- 
der with the American Car & Foundry 
Co. for six passenger cars and one ex- 
press car. 


The Chicago Great Western R. R. 
has purchased one gasoline-electric 
passenger car, of special design, from 
the General Electric Co.- See “Rail- 
way Supply Trade” for details. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is reported to be inquiring for 25 
baggage and five mail cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for 4,000 hopper cars. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. is inquiring for 50 or more 50- 
ton ballast cars. 


The Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. has 
ordered two tank cars from the General 
American Tank Car Corp. 


The distribution of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. order for 1,000 hopper 
cars was as follows: 400 to Pressed 
Steel Car Co., and 200 each to the 
American Car & Foundry Co., the 
Cambria Steel Co., and the Standard 
Steel Car..Co.' 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. is inquiring 
for 150 flat cars. 


The United Fruit Co. has asked for 
bids on 30 narrow gauge cars. 


The Union Pacific R. R., previously 
reported as inquiring for 500 50-ton, 
12,500-gallon capacity tank cars, has 
placed orders for these cars with the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and the 
Standard Tank Car Co., allotting 250 
cars to each. 


The Charleston & Western Carolina 
Ry. is inquiring for 36 steel under- 
frames. 


The Universal Portland Cement Co. 
is inquiring for 50 75-ton hoppers. 


The Rutland R. R. is inquiring for 
30 or more steel underframes for stock 
cars. It is reported that this road has 
placed an order with the Youngstown 
Steel Car Co., for the 500 double- 
sheathed box cars, previously reported 
as being inquired for. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is asking 
fer bids covering repairs to 1,900 box 
cars and 195 flat cars. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has 
placed an order with the Standard Steel 
Car Co. for 50 40-ton stock cars. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed orders for repairing 1,000 gon- 
dola cars, as. follows: 500 to the Rich- 
mond Car Works, 250 to the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., and 
250 to the American Car & Foundry 
Co. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry., 
previously reported as inquiring for 87 
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tons of bolsters, has placed this busi- 
ness with the Scullin Steel Co. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has booked 
18,000 tons of steel for the Australian 
freight cars being built by the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. 

The Bangor & Aroostook Ry. has 
purchased 800 car wheels. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is reported 
to have placed 2,000 box car bodies with 
eastern car builders and is now inquir- 
ing for 2,000 stock car bodies. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. will 
build a new freight station at Bluefield, 
W. Va., estimated to cost $1,000,000. 

The Atlantic Coast Line R. R. has 
awarded contracts for the erection of 
additional shops at Montgomery, Ala., 
to the Huggins Brothers Contracting 
Co., of that city. This project includes 
the replacement of shops. recently 
burned and the erection of a car shop, 
engine shop, round house and other 
smaller structures. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. is asking for bids covering the 
double tracking of its line between 
Claypool and Knox, Ind., a distance of 
40 miles. E. E. Hart, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is engincer. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. con- 
templates the construction of a freight 
terminal at Griffith, Ind. 


‘The Union Pacific R. R= plans ‘the 
erection of an 1l-stall brick addition to 
its roundhouse at Los Angeles, Cal., at 
an estimated cost of $70,900. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
plans the enlargement of its yards at 
Proviso, Ill, as reported more fu'ly 
under “Railway News.” 


The Central of Georgia Ry. plans the 
construction of an umbrella shed at 
its Dawson, Ga., passenger station to 
be 14 by 182 ft., and being connected 
with the station by two covered pass- 
ageways. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. is 
reported to be planning extensive im- 
provements to its terminal facilities at 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

The Southern Pacific Co. is taking 

bids covering the construction of nine 
tuiles of track from the Southern Pa- 
cific belt line union terminal at Dallas, 
Texas, to Metzger and the Texas & 
Pacific R. R., the project to cost ap- 
proximately $600,000. G. H. Lawrence, 
Union Terminal, Dallas, Texas, is en- 
gineer. 
_ The Canadian Pacific Ry. has award- 
ed contract to the Northwestern 
Dredging Co., for dredging operations 
in connection with the construction of 
its new pier at Vancouver, B. C. 

The Southern Ry. is reported to be 


planning the construction of car repair’ 


shops at Spartanburg, S. C,, estimated 
to cost $200,000, including equipment, 
to replace the car shops at Gadsden, 
Ala., recently destroyed by fire. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. has 
awarded contract to C. H. King for in- 
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stalling hot water heating system in its 
new $102,000 passenger station at Day- 
tona, Fla. As_ previously reported, 
W. P.: Richardson Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., has the general contarct for this 
new Station. 

The Southern Ry. has awarded con- 
tract to the Elliott Building Co., Hick- 
ory, N. C., for the construction of a 
new passenger station at Newton, N. C., 
estimated to cost $14,000. 

The Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission has approved the plans of the 
Southern Ry. covering improvements 
to depot facilities at Wilton, Ala. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Ry. plans the 
erection of a passenger station at 
Maggie, W. Va. HA. Lane, Balti- 
more, Md., is engineer. 


A warehouse and a railway to boat | 


Port 
Port 


transfer is being planned. for 
Huron = Miche ese Jenks: 
Huron, Mich., is engineer. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. contemplates the erection 
of a two-story freight house at Dayton, 
Ohio. C. A. Paquette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is engineer. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Ry. plans the 
erection of a one-story shed at Balti- 
more, Md., shed to be 23 by 78 ft., esti- 
mated to cost $80,000. H. A. Lane, Bal- 
timore, Md., is engineer. 


The Texas Construction Co. and the 
Texas Interurban R. R. plan the elec- 
trification of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Ry., from Dallas, Texas, to Den- 
ton, Texas, the project to cost $80,000. 
They also plan to erect two substations 
at a cost of $40,000 each. R. Meri- 
wether, Dallas, Texas, is engineer. See 
“Railway News,” on page 236, for de- 
tailed information. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
awarded a contract to the Curtis-Grin- 
rod Co. Philadelphia, Pa. covering 
furnishing and erection of a store and 
oil house at Wilmington, Del. This 
structure is to be one-story, reinforced 
concrete and brick, 32 by 84 ft., with 
concrete platforms, concourse, ramp and 
steps. This company has also awarded 
a contract to Marton & Breen, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for asphalt flooring 
for a number of new buildings being 
erected in connection with the new 
$3,000,000 Camden terminal. 


Bridges. 


Work on grade crossing elimination 
on the Syracuse branch of the New 
York Central R. R., in the towns of 
Salina, N. Y. and Dewitt, N. Y., will 
commence within the next month, the 
public service commission of New York 
having approved the project. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry., the Pennsylvania R. R., 
the Pennsylvania Station Pittsburgh 
and Union Depot Co., and the city of 
Columbus, Ohio, are preparing plans 
covering the remodeling and rebuild- 
ing of the union station viaduct over 
High street. The estimated cost is 
$150,000. R. R. Chaney, Columbus, 
Ohio, is engineer. 
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The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R., city of Middletown and the 
state highway department will finance 
the construction of a_ steel girder 
bridge to eliminate the grade crossing 
at Bridge street, Middletown, Conn. 
The cost will be divided $150,000, 
$50,000 and $100,000 respectively. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
plans the construction of a 324-ft. re- 
inforced concrete and steel trestle, 30 
ft. average width, at pier 18, Richmond 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Southern Ry. and the Tennessee 
department of highways are planning 
the construction of an overhead cross- 
ing near Knoxville, Tenn. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco R. R. 
and the Missouri state highway de- 
partment are planning a bridge across 
the railway’s right of way in Pheips 
county. 


The Chicago & Alton R. R. and the 
Missouri state highway department are 
planning a bridge over the railway’s 
right of way in Jackson county. 


The Southern Ry. will shortly let a 
contract for the construction of a 115- 
ft. steel and concrete bridge at Bris- 
tol, Va. R. Hayes, Washington, D: G 
is engineer. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has purchased a number 
of tools for its Beech Grove, Ind., and 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, shops, and _ will 
continue the purchase of tools for these 
shops until the list is completed. 


The Fruit Growers Express has 
bought a 6-spindle arch-bar drilling 
machine. 


The Missouri: Pacific R. R. has pur- 
chased four 25-ton locomotive cranes 
from the Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has pur- 
chased two 10-ton cranes from the 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for one 9-ft. motor driven radial drill. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring for 
one 42-in. car wheel press, 400 ton ca- 
pacity. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is inquir- 
ing for a boring mill, a horizontal press 
and drilling machines for its proposed 
shops at Evansville, Ind. ; 


The Victorian .Government Rys., 
Melbourne, Australia, are inquiring for 
one turbine centrifugal steam-driven 
extractor and accessories, with 36-in. 
rotating cage, suitable for extracting 
oil from axle box waste 
Specifications are on file at the bureau 


of foreign and domestic commerce, 


custom house, New York, file 116,798, 
and also at the district offices of the 
bureau at Philadelphia and Chicago. 

The Southern Ry. is reported to be 
in the market for machinery and tools 
for a proposed car shop at Spartan- 
burgyeSaqG. 


The Union Pacific R. R. is reported 


packing. . 


St 
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to have placed orders for 
worth of machinery and tools. 


|The Union Pacific R. R. will be in 

the market shortly, it is reported, for 
machinery and tools for its roundhouse 
addition at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eastern reports indicate that the 
New York New Haven & Hartford R. 
R. will soon be in the market for ma- 
chinery and tools for its new locomo- 
tive repair shop at Stamford, Conn. 


The Maine Central R. R. has issued 
a list calling for eight machines. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. for the installation ofa 
complete interlocking plant at Rotter- 
dam Junction, N. Y., Mohawk division. 
The interlocking machine will be of the 
unit lever type, having 56 working 
levers and eight spare spaces, 25 levers 
being for the control of 25 switch ma- 
chines and 31 levers for signal opera- 
tion. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co., covering two electro- 
mechanical interlocking machines hav- 
ing three working levers and one spare 
space each for installation at draw- 
bridge 200, Magazine, Ala., and draw- 
bridge 188, Hurricane, Alabama. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
orders with the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company for one 8-lever section, 
interlocking machine, six switch ma- 
chines, and other parts for addition to 
existing interlocking plant at Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
orders with the General Railway Sig- 
nal Co. calling for one 36-lever me- 
chanical interlocking machine; 24 elec- 
tric locks, six semi-automatic upper 
quadrant dwarf signals: 2 clockwork 
time releases, and one 2-arm, vertical 
upper quadrant ground signal, for in- 

_terlocking plant at Rochester Junction, 
IN: Y. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
orders with the General Railway Signal 
Co. covering their 1924 signaling re- 
quirements for installation between 
Havre and Wolff Point, Mont. The 
orders call for 290 low-voltage three- 
color light signals, 135 switch circuit 
controllers, 1285 D-C. relays and other 
materials. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Union Pacific R. R. has ordered 
165 tons of structural steel from the 
American Bridge Co. for bridge work. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for several hundred tons of structural 
steel for the extension to pier shed at 
125th street, New York, N. Y. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. is expected to close this 
week on 3,000,000 tie plates and a large 
quantity of track spikes. 

The Delaware & Hudson Co. is in- 
quiring for 800 tons of structural steel 
for repairing a bridge at Troy, N. Y. 
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The Michigan Central R. R. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for 460 tons of 
plate girder spans. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. is in- 
quring for 600 tons of structural steel 
for freight house at Springfield, Mass. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has or- 
dered 500 kegs of track spikes. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has 
placed an order with McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co., for 135 tons of structural 


steel for a bridge at Conshohocken, 
Pas 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has placed 
an order for 50,000 tons of rails with 
the Algoma Steel Co. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has or- 
dered 650 tons of structural steel for 
bridges from the American Bridge Co. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 
has placed an order with the Scullin 
Steel Co. for ‘150 tons of steel cast- 
ings, previously reported. 


The Mobile & Ohio R. R. has placed 
an order with the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., for 178 tons of structural steel 
for a through riveted truss span. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has placed an order with the 
American Bridge Co. for 367 tons of 
structural steel for deck plate girder 
spans and three steel viaduct towers. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. has 
placed orders for 50,000 tons of steel 
rails with the Illinois Steel Co., the 
Inland Steel Co., and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corpn. 

The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. has placed orders with 
the Inland Steel Co. and the Illinois 
Steel Co., for 8,700 tons of rails and 
3,700 tons of tie plates. 

The Wabash Ry. has purchased 2,000 
tons of tie plates. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has order- 
ed 6,000 tons of tie plates. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has awarded 200 tons of steel 
to the American System of Reinforc- 
ing. 

The Chicago Milwaukee & St. P3ul 
Ry. is reported to be inquiring for 100 
tons of structural steel. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has 
awarded contract to Richmond & 
Kemp for furnishing and_ erecting 
glazed steel and iron train gate parti- 
tions for their new $3,000,000 Camden 
terminal. 


[__Personals | 


Executives. 


R. H. Neilson has been appointed 
secretary and general attorney of the 
Port Huron & Detroit R. R., with 
headquarters at Port Huron, Mich. 


Willis H. Ogborn has been appointed 
receiver of the Detroit Bay City & 
Western R. R., and will also serve as 
general manager, vice A. C. McDannel, 
who has resigned to devote his entire 
time to his duties as general manager 
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of the Port Huron & Detroit R. R. 


Robert Scott has been appointed 
director of insurance and safety of the 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R., with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C. 


Clayton E. Hildum, who has been 
appointed vice-president of the Lehigh 
Valley R. R., was born at Jamestown, 
N. Y., and graduated from Wittenberg 
college, Springfield, Ohio, in June, 1897. 
He entered railway service on March 
1, 1897, as clerk in the office of the au- 
ditor of traffic of the Erie R. R. On 
January 1, 1905, he was appointed trav- 


Clayton E, Hildum, 


eling auditor; April 15, 1909, he was 
promoted to chief clerk to auditor of 
disbursements; July 1, 1911, he was ap- 
pointed auditor of disbursements and 
in January, 1913, he was appointed au- 
ditor of freight accounts. Mr. Hildum 
left the Erie R. R. on July 15,:1918, to 
become manager of the accounting sec- 
tion of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration at Washington, D. C., and 
served in that capacity until February 
1, 1920, when he was appointed comp- 
troller of the Lehigh Valley R. R, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion to  vice-presi- 
dent of: the same road. 


Operating. 


George Floid has been appointed 
general yardmaster of the Atchison & 
Santa Fe Ry., at Cushing, Okla. 


A. J. Hancock has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
Southern Pacific Co., with headquarters 
at oanebrancisco, Cail: 

P. Slater has been appointed super- 
visor of wage schedules of the South- 
ern Pacific Co., with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Traffic. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has made the following changes in 
its traffic department personnel: L. R. 
Everett has been appointed district 
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freight and passenger agent at San 
Bernardino, Cal., succeeding W. R. 
Dowler, deceased; Nat A. Black has 
been appointed general agent at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., succeeding Mr. Everett. 


W. W. Finley, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general southeastern freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania R. R., with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Fin- 
ley was formerly division freight and 
passenger agent at Chambersburg, Pa. 


C. L. McFaul; who has been ap- 
pointed assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific Co., at 
San Francisco, was born in northern 
Illinois and commenced his railroad 
career with the B. & M. R. R. in Ne- 
braska, serving as assistant agent and 
operator at various points. Mr. Mc- 
Faul left railroad service to attend the 


Cc. L. MeFaul. 


University of Denver, returning to 
railroading in 1892, as clerk and dis- 
patcher of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. In July, 1892, he entered 
the service of the Southern Pacific Co. 
as telegraph operator at Menlo Park, 
Cal., later serving as agent and opera- 
tor at various points until September, 
1893, when he was transferred to the 
superintendent’s office at San Fran- 
cisco, where he served as operator, 
chief clerk and dispatcher until July, 
1899, when he was appointed assistant 
general manager of the Nevada Central 
R. R. He returned to the Southern 
Pacific Co. as agent in July, 1901 and 
shortly thereafter was appointed city 
freight and passenger agent at San 
Jose, Cal., later serving as traveling 
freight and passenger agent and city 
ticket agent at that point. In-~ April, 
1913, Mr. McFaul was appointed dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and in Septem- 
ber, 1916, was transferred to Fresno, 
Cal., as district freight and passenger 
agent there. On March 1, 1920, he was 
appointed general agent at Chicago and 
in August, 1923, was appointed general 
passenger agent at San Francisco, in 
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which capacity he was serving at the 
time of his recent appointment. 

A. S. McLean has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Canadian 
National Railways Hotels, with head- 
quarters at Montreal. P. Kirby Hunt 


Charles E. Rolfe has been appointed 
assistant general traffic manager of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., with head- 
quarters at Albany, N. Y. Mr. Rolfe 
has previously been assistant general 
freight agent. 

David S. Mackie has been appointed 
general agent for the Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., with headquarters in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Fred Hance has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of mai! traffic of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


Mechanical. 


H. S. Wall, mechanical superintend- 
ent of the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry., at Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
granted a leave of absence, and John 
Pullar has been appointed acting me- 
chanical superintendent; George Searle 
has been appointed acting master me- 
chanic of the Los Angeles division, 
with headquarters at San Bernardino, 
and Roston Tuck has been appointed 
acting master mechanic of the Arizona 
division, with headquarters at Needles, 


Cal: 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
mechanical department personnel, ef- 
fective February 1: R. G. Henley has 
been appointed assistant to superin- 
tendent motive power, with headquar- 
ters at Roanoke, Va.; O. F. Hark has 
been appointed master mechanic of the 
Scioto division, with headquarters at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, succeeding Mr. 
Henley; J. L. Barry has been appointed 


master mechanic of the Pocahontas 
division with headquarters at Blue- 
field W. Va. succeeding Mr. Hark; 


F. D. Veazey has been appointed gen- 
eral foreman at Columbus Ohio suc- 


ceeding Mr. Barry, F. R. Forrest has: 


been appointed general foreman at 
Bluefield, W. Va., succeeding Mr. 
Veazy and J. W. Hendricks has been 
appointed general foreman at Crewe, 
Va., succeeding Mr. Forrest. 


B. N. Lewis, who has been appointed 
mechanical superintendent of the Min- 
neapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Ry, at Fond du Lac, Wis., was born 
at Austin, Minn., August 22, 1883, and 
educated in the Minneapolis high 
schools. He entered railway service in 
June, 1901, as machinist and draftsman 
apprentice of the Soo Line at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., leaving in July, 1903, to 
become special apprentice for the Erie 
R. R., at Meadville, Pa. In April, 1906, 
Mr. Lewis was appointed shop inspec- 
tor for the American Steel Foundries, 
returning to the Erie R. R., in January, 
1908, as gang foreman at Hornell, N. 
Y. In February, 1909, Mr. Lewis re- 
turned to the Soo Line as roundhouse 
foreman at Enderlin, N. D., serving in 
that capacity until June, 1911, from 
which date until May, 1915, he was en- 
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gaged in special shop work for the Soo 
Line at Minneapolis. In-May, 1915, he 
was promoted to mechanical valuation 
engineer, and in November, 1917, was 
appointed. assistant mechanical super- 
intendent of the Chicago division 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


L. A. Mitchell has been appointed 
master mechanic of the East Bay elec 
tric division of the Southern Pacific 
Co, with headquarters at West Ala- 
meda, Cal. Mr. Mitchell succeeds J. 
H. Lockett, deceased. 


J. J. Simmons has been appointed 
acting assistant master mechanic of 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
R., with headquarters at Hannibal, Mo, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
hotels of the western region, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 


Obituary. 


W. A. Cunningham, general traffic 
manager of the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, Ltd., died in Mon- 
treal, P. Q., on January 25. Mr, Citme 
ningham was widely known in Cana- 
dian railway circles, having been gen- 
eral agent of the Canadian Northern 
Ry., and Canadian Northern steam- 
ships at Montreal and later general 
freight and passenger agent of the Hal- 
ifax & Southwestern Ry., at Halifax, 
Nes. 


Leo Canman, retired railroad editor — 
of the Chicago Tribune, died at Chi- 
cago on January 28. Mr. Canman was 
railroad editor for the Tribune for 35 
years, and, on his last birthday, was 
the guest of the heads of Chicago rail- 
roads. 


Frank P. Killeen died at Galveston, 
Tex., on January 22. Mr. Killeen was 
the last survivor of the officers of the 
“Old Santa Fe,” having served as sec- 
retary of the Gulf Colorado & Santa 
Fe Ry., during the presidency of John 
Sealy, Sr. 

W. R. Dowler, division freight and — 
passenger agent of the Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry., at San Bernar- 
dino, Cal., who died recently in Los 
Angeles, Cal., entered the service of 
the Santa Fe in 1887, as clerk and re- 
lief agent at Monrovia, Cal., and served — 
in various positions of the traffic de- 
partment for eighteen years, and in 
1905 he was appointed to the position 


which he held at the time of his death. 
the 
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Editorial Index.—The index to the — 
contents of Vol. 73 of Railway Review, — 
which includes issues of the six months 
from July to December, 1923, is ready — 
for distribution and will be furnished — 
to subscribers on request. Communi- — 
cations should be addressed to Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. hep 

Education.—Write the Railway Edu-_ 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for 
promotion. 


New C. 


& O. Ry. Yard at Clifton Forge, V Va. 


Improvement in Eastward Facilities Will Permit Freer 
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£ The heavy freight traffic, much of which is coal, of the 
: Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has heretofore met with considerable 
_gestriction at Clifton Forge, Va., because of inadequate 
facilities for handling the eastward movement. The con- 
: gestion and delay will be overcome when the new yard, de- 
as? and illustrated below, is placed in operation. Lack ~ 
of space in the narrow valley of the Jackson river, and the 
rugged mountainous character of the country, combine to 
make the work both difficult and expensive. Lower costs of 
operation should result, because of more rapid movement, 
“and because adjacent yards will be relieved of switching for 
- they were not designed. 


ifton Forge, Va., is one of the important district 
terminals of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. It lies on the 
astern slope of the Allegheny mountains, in the narrow 
valley of the Jackson river. About two miles below the 
town the. Jackson joins with the Cowpasture river to form 
he James river. Clifton Forge is the eastern terminus of 
; Allegheny division. To the east the line separates 
again converge at Richmond, Va. The northern line, 
een as the Mountain district, crosses over the Blue 
Ridge mountains east of Staunton, Va., and carries the 
bulk of the passenger business to Richmond, Newport 
News, Norfolk and Old Point Comfort, as well as to 
Wa hington, Baltimore and other northeastern points. 


Flow of Traffic at This Important Division Terminal 


This line also carries a heavy freight traffic to Washing- 
ton and connections north and east. The heavy coal and 
other traffic for Richmond and Newport News is moved 
over the James river line, as the grades are much more 
favorable. 


PRESENT FACILITIES Too SMALL. 


The existing yard facilities for eastward movement, 
although embracing approximately 43 miles of track- 
age, have proven to be entirely inadequate to permit 
proper handling of the traffic which moves through this 
gateway. For a thirty-day period an average of ninety- 
nine trains per day have been dispatched from Clifton 
Forge yard, and during periods of maximum movement 
inadequate facilities have thrown a heavy burden on yards 
both east and west of this point, as it has not been possi- 
ble to move trains through this terminal except by requir- 


ing switching elsewhere that properly devolves on this 


yard. Such a condition has resulted in serious congestion 
and delay, as well as added cost of operation. To elim- 
inate this condition, to expedite present traffic, and to 
provide for future requirements, the C. & O. Ry., which 
is now a part of the Van Sweringen system, is engaged 
in a complete reconstruction and enlargement of these 
facilities. 
CHARACTER OF THE WORK 


The project, which on account of the rough, mountain- 
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ous character of the country, involves some quite heavy 
work, consists of the construction of eastward receiving 
and classification yards and a double track hump. When 
finished there will be a total of sixty-six miles of yard 
tracks. The existing yard covers an area of 398 acres; 
there have been purchased an additional 238 acres, or a 
total of 636 acres. ; 

The improvement begins at a point about 500 ft. west 
of Clifton Forge passenger station, and extends west 
three miles to Low Moor. Selma is a suburb of Clifton 
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Sliding Rails, Clamps and Tackle Used in Erecting Bridge Over Jackson 
River. 


Forge and is situated on the west side of the Jackson 
-Tiver, which flows nearly south where it passes under the 
tailroad. It was necessary to purchase and move or de- 
molish eighty dwellings in Clifton Forge and Selma in 
order to provide room for the improvement. Two channel 
diversions of the Jackson river, which will be described 
later, were necessary, as well as important highway 
changes. As the classification yard crosses the river, an 
unusual bridge problem presented itself. 


The receiving yard will consist of ten tracks, each 
having a capacity of 100 cars, and one thoroughfare 
track. The classification yard will consist of 20 
tracks of 100 cars capacity each, one thoroughfare track, 
and one track to return car riders. Between these two 
yards is a double track hump, and each of the hump 
tracks will be equipped with scales. The grade after leav- 
ing the hump will be 1.0 per cent through the ladder 
tracks, and will continue as 0.6 per cent, 0.3 per cent and 
0.5 per cent to the east end of the classification yard. 
The main tracks will be thrown to the north side of the 
yard, thereby avoiding any interference with westward 
movements by eastward trains either entering or leav- 
ing the yard. The switches on the ladders will be oper- 
ated by pneumatic machines which will be controlled from 
the hump by means of push buttons. When completed 
this yard will be a counterpart of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
westbound yard at Russell, Ky. . 
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Partially Completed Masonry Jackson River Bridge, and Concrete 
Distributing System. 


HigHway CHANGES 


A public highway, known as the Midland Trail, a part 
of the Virginia and national highway system, crosses the 
present line twice at grade and once overhead, and for 
about 5,000 ft. occupies land upon which a part of the 
improvement will be located. At the crossing of the Jack- 
son river the highway merges into one of the city streets. 
The highway bridge over the river is a pin connected 
deck Pratt truss, and is so light and narrow for the 
traffic it must carry. In order to give room for the 
yard development it must be shifted approximately 150 ft. 
north of its present location. The highway changes are 
to be made by the commonwealth of Virginia, at the 
expense of the railroad. In the case of the Jackson river 
crossing the C. & O. will contribute a sum equal to the 
cost of replacing the present bridge, and the state will 
construct a reinforced concrete highway structure of am- 


Concrete Tower and Distributing System, Jackson River Bridge. 
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CHANGES IN RIVER CHANNEL 


At two places it is necessary to shift — 
the channel of the Jackson river. The © 
most easterly of these diversions is 
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Cross Section at 
fast Abutment 


Partial Section of Girders and Slab at East Abutment, Clifton Forge, Va. 


ple width, which will cross the stream at an elevation of 
about sixty feet above the river bed. The approach to 
the new bridge requires 100,000 cu. yds. of fill on the 
west, but will be in a cut on the east. In addition there 
will be one highway under crossing a short distance west 
of the receiving yard and an overhead crossing just at the 
east throat of this yard. 


Contractor’s Suspension Bridge Over Jackson River. 


along the receiving yard, and involves the — 
moving of approximately 500,000 cu. yds. 
of material, a considerable portion of 
which is shale and slate and requires © 
blasting. The westerly channel diversion — 
is shorter, but involves moving 200,000 — 
cu. yds. of material. At each of these 
points the new channel will be 100 feet 
wide at the bottom, and will have a depth — 
of about 20 feet. The slopes are 1:1. 
On this portion of the work a Bucyrus 
24 D drag line excavator equipped with a 115 ft. boom and 
a 3% cu. yd. bucket is employed. All the excavation from 
the channel diversions is being wasted, as there was no 
economical way to get it into the fill. 
In this connection, the contractor was compelled to get 
his men and supplies across the river to the channel work. — 
To do this he used two second hand steel cables, and 
erected a suspension bridge. He then attached heavy 
wire fencing to the cables, so as to form a cradle, and 
laid planks down on this. This made a very effective 
and convenient means of crossing the stream. Later a 
1/%-in. water line was laid across this suspension bridge. 


GRADING AND EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the river changes and the highway grad-— 
ing (approaches at over and under crossings) about 
2,000,000 cu. yds of excavation will be necessary for the 
yard itself. The work therefore involves moving a total” 
of approximately 3,000,000 cu. yds. of material, The — 
material which is being excavated consists of limestone 
and shale overlaid with yellow clay in which is embedded 
stones from the size of a large pebble to stones contain- 
ing two or more cu. yds. East of the Jackson river, except 
upon the site of the present yard tracks, all the work is” 
in excavation which, between Bridge street and the north= 
erly line of the yard, is about 50 ft. in depth. West of 
the river the excavation runs from 20 ft. to 40 ft. and ; 
here the fill ranges from 15 ft. to 40 ft. The classification — 
is earth and rock, and is about evenly divided. —. 

One steam shovel started working March 19, 1923, 
and other equipment has been added until at the present — 
time there are in service six steam shovels, as follows: one 
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Reinforced Concrete Highway Bridge Over Tracks at East End of Receiving Yard, C. & O. Ry., Clifton Forge, Va. 


Osgood No. 73, two Osgood No. 69, one Osgood No. 61,, 
and two No. 18 Osgood Shovels. The larger steam 
shovels all are equipped with 2% cu. yd. dippers, except 
the No. 73, which has a 3% cu. yd. dipper. Each of the 
two small shovels have 34 cu. yd. dippers. Each of these 
steam shovels are served by either two or three trains of 
dump cars, depending on the length of the haul. All loco- 
motives and cars are standard gauge. The contractors 
have a force of 300 men engaged on the work. All the 
common laborers are colored, only the supervisory forces 
and such mechanics as are necessary are white. 

; _ Bripc— Over JACKSON RIVER 


At the west end of the classification yard the Jackson 
Tiver crosses under the railroad. To carry the yard across 
the stream a four-span deck plate girder bridge, carry- 
ing a reinforced concrete slab, the full width of the yard 
is under construction. Complicating the construction of 
‘this structure is the fact that the present double track o 
bridge serving the main line is located about the middle ™& 
of the new structure. P aralleling this bridge and also on Drag Line Excavator at Channel Diversion, Clifton Forge, Va. 


Old Channel of Jackson River, Partly Filled, About Center of Receiving Yard, Clifton Forge, Va. 
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the site of the new structure is the highway bridge pre- Two schemes for a temporary location of the high- 
viously mentioned. The main line bridge is to be moved way are under consideration. One is to cross the 
150 feet north of its present location, and the highway river on a bridge which is located some distance east 
bridge slightly more. The new bridge will be supported of the station, and use an unimportant road, which now 
on concrete piers and abutments. Most of the substruc- follows the foot of the hill south of the river. To do 
ture work which can be completed prior to the moving this it would be necessary to place a hard surface on the 
of the two bridges is already done, and this part of the temporary road from the bridge to Selma, a distance of 
work is temporarily held up until the highway can be nearly two miles. As this would be rather expensive, 
relocated. consideration has been given to a proposal to remove one 


-Selma Yard (To be shifted) yt eae 


Mair Line Bridge 
To be Moved 


Existing Highway 
Bridge to be Replaced 


Location Plan Showing Relative Positions of Present Highway Bridge, Present and New 
Location of Main Line Bridge, and New Yard Bridge. 


Suspension Bridge of Second-Hand Cable and Fence Wire. 


Track for Sliding Girders, Showing Supports on Lower Chord. 


track in Selma yard, which lies on the 

south side of the river, and utilize the 

subgrade as a roadway. As these tracks — 
are ballasted the cost of doing this work 
would be materially less than would be 
required for the first scheme. A third sug- 
gestion has been made, that a sufficient — 
number of the new girders be erected 
and a deck laid upon them so the road ca 
be brought across only a hundred feet or 
‘so from the prsent crossing. This would 
involve only minor road changes, but pos- 
sibly might interfere with the construc- 
tion work. 


The piers and abutments, which are 
very heavy, are founded on rock. At the 
abutments rock was found nearly at wa-_ 
ter level, but has been removed slightly — 
below the bed of the stream. In the case 
of the piers, however, rock ranged from — 
30 to 40 ft. below water level. A total of 
26,000 cu. yds. of concrete are required 
for the substructure, and 3,500 cu. yds. 
of reinforced steel will be used. The 
bridge steel will weigh 3,600 tons, and is 
designed for Coopers E-60 loading. The 
total length of the bridge is 259 ft. and 
its width is 263 ft. at the center of the 
bridge. The girders are not parallel, as 
the tracks converge as they pass over the 
river. The track level is about 30 ft. 
above the water. The girders are 65 it. 
2% in. over all. 


In order to permit the main line bridge 
to be moved to its new location, the 
southerly girders of the new bridge are 
being erected, and a temporary deck will 
be laid on them. As soon as sufficient 
grading can be completed the main tracks 
will be shifted to the south, and the exist- 
ing structure raised and moved. It is 
necessary to raise it as the completed 
grade at this point is approximately four 
feet higher than the existing grade. 


Novet METHOD oF ERECTION 


As the openings spanned by the old and 
new bridges are practically coincident, 
and as no grading has yet been done ad- 
jacent to either abutment, a rather novel 
method of erection was worked out. The 
main line bridge is a two span riveted 
through truss. At intervals along the — 
bottom chord two 12 in. by 12 in. locks 
one superimposed on the other, reaching — 
a little more than two feet beyond the — 
outside line of the truss, were securely 
fastened. On these, one above the other, 
were laid, flat side down, two 9 in. by 16 
in. timbers parallel to the truss. On 
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Steam Shovel East of Jackson River, Working Abcut 30 Feet Above Final Grade. 


these, two rails to be used for sliding the girders were 
spiked. Securely clamped to the vertical posts are L 
shaped strap irons, with one leg pointing down, at such 
a height as to permit the girders to be-slid under them, 
but prevented from tipping out by the vertical leg. 
Lashed to the upper chord and projecting beyond the 
truss is a 12 in.-by 12 in. timber to which is attached the 
upper end of a block and tackle. As the trusses have 
inclined end posts a derrick can be used between the 
two spans. At the east end of the bridge a hoisting 


engine has been placed. The operation of placing the 
girders is as follows: 

The girder is unloaded at the west end (or the east 
end for the easterly spans) of the bridge and pulled by 
the hoisting engine, along the track which is supported 
on the lower chord of the truss, to proper position. It 
is then lifted by means of a derrick at one end and the 
block and tackle at the other end and the bottom forced 
out to clear the track. It is then lowered to clear. the L 
shaped irons and swung out and lowered onto sliding 


View Near East End of Receiving Yard, Clifton Forge Yard, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
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rails which have been laid on the piers and abutment. 
By changing the lines on the hoisting engine the girder 
is then slid out to permanent position. By this method 
the girders can be moved to position as rapidly as they 
can be brought up and unloaded. 


CoNCRETE M1x1ING PLANT 


The mixing plant is located on the west bank of the 
river south of the bridge. An independent material track 
for handling the aggregates has been constructed on a pile 
trestle. The aggregates are unloaded from cars, stocked 
on the ground, and handled to the material bin which 
serves the mixer, with a locomotive crane equipped with 
a clamshell bucket. Cement houses are located along 
the easterly track of Selma yard and the cement is un- 
loaded directly from cars to these houses. An elevated 
walk leads from the cement houses to the mixer. The 
concrete, after mixing, is elevated to the top of the tower 
shown in the accompanying illustration and distributed 
to the work through chutes which are also shown in one 
of the illustrations. 

The contract for the entire work, including track lay- 
ing, was let to Brooks & Calloway of Atlanta, Ga. The 
masonry for the Jackson river bridge is sublet to W. W. 
Boxley of Roanoke, Va., who is doing the work through 
a subsidiary firm of contractors under the name of Smith- 
Towles Co. | 

The project is being carried out under the general di- 
rection of C. W. Johns, chief engineer. Mr. E. G. Rice 
is resident engineer in charge. The design and erection 
of the steel is under the direction of C. Miller, bridge en- 
gineer, with J. F. Lockwood, general inspector of bridges, 
in immediate charge of erecting operations. Mr. J. O. 
Allen, foreman of the structural forces doing the work, 
devised the method above described for getting the gird- 
ers to proper position. 

It is expected that the whole project will be completed 
and ready for operation some time late in 1924. 


Reports Before the American Railway 
Engineering Association 


The American Railway Engineering Association 
will hold its 25th annual convention at the Congress 
hotel Chicago, Ill, March 11 to 13, 1924, inclusive. 
Unusual importance attaches to this meeting as it 
marks the first quarter of a century of the existence 
of the association. This association is one of the most 
progressive in the entire engineering field, and the 
subjects given consideration are of vital importance to 
the railroads, both in the construction and mainten- 
ance departments. Its conventions have always been 
marked by the most business-like proceedure, and the 
attendance has been large. 

The subjects to be reported on this year, and the 
amount of matter in the reports are the largest in the 
history of the association. Because of the unusual 
volume of the reports, and the number of subjects to 
be considered, we believe it desirable that they be care- 
fully read and points which are to be discussed pre- 


pared in advance in ordera to conserve the time of the 
convention. 


The following subjects will be reported on: 
ROADWAY 


Economics of filling bridge openings 

The effect of heavier power and increased tonnage upon 
roadbed previously stable 

Deferred construction costs chargeable to track laying and 
surfacing 
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Methods of special treatment of culverts where there is z 


liability in blocking by storm water deposits 


February 9, 1924 


Special treatment to prevent washing and deposits on 


right-of-way by water in side ditches 
BALLAST 
Stone and gravel ballast required per mile of track 
Size of stone for ballast : 


Mechanical tampers with special reference to methods of ; 


use and handling : 
Cleaning ballast—Vacuum ballast cleaning machine 
Concrete foundations for crossings and tracks 


wei. ot 


Tracks for the Chicago Union Station supported on con- 


crete 
TIES 
Reports on tests of substitute ties 
List of railways testing out substitute ties 
Dimensions of cross-ties 
Sizes of cross-ties now used 
RaIt 


Revised specifications for quenched carbon steel and alloy — 


steel track bolts 

Revised specifications for quenched carbon steel joint bars 

Revised Form 402-C—Annual report of rail failures 

Recommended design for 150-lb. rail section 

Report on rail failures 

Desirable lengths of rails 

Joint investigation of transverse fissures 

Movement of contiguous rails through bolted joints 
TRACK 

Detail plans of slip switches and frogs 

Plans and specifications for track tools 

The effect of brine drippings on track appliances 

Canting of rail inward and taper of tread of wheel 


Method of determining recommendations for rail renewals 


Curving of rails 
Resawing and conditioning of rails for relaying 
Tie plate plans 
Rail joints ; 
Track construction in and across paved streets and high- 
ways 
BUILDINGS 
Ice houses and icing stations 
Floors for railway buildings 
Paints for railway buildings 
Approval of specifications for buildings for railway pur- 
poses 
WoopEN BRIDGES AND TRESTLES 
The useful strength of new, old and treated timber when 
used in railway trestles 
Classification of uses of timber and lumber 
A desirable system of bridge and trestle inspection 
The relative merits of open and ballast deck trestles 


MASONRY 

Principles of design of concrete, plain and reinforced, for 
use in railroad structures 

Development in the art of making concrete ~ 


SIGNs, FENCES AND CROSSINGS 
Simplified practice in woven wire fences 
Spacing of anchor posts in wire fences 
Strength of fence wire 
Specifications for highway grade crossings 
Specifications for bituminous crossings. _ 
Substitutes for wood crossing plank 
Highway grade crossing separation 
Economy of steel, wood and concrete fence posts 
Plans for concrete corner and end fence posts 
SIGNALS AND INTERLOCKING Rites 
Progress report 
ReEcorps AND ACCOUNTS 
Cost-keeping methods and statistical records . 
Report on progress of revision of I. C. C. classification of 
accounts Oe Ewes 7 


RULES AND ORGANIZATION 


Manual of instructions for the guidance of engineering 
field parties z 
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Manual of rules for employees of the maintenance of way 
department 
Rules for the inspection of buildings 
Rules for handling of explosives, scrap and refuse material 
Rules governing accidents and first-aid to the injured 
Water SERVICE 
Drinking water supplies 
Pitting and corrosion of boiler tubes and sheets 
Value of treated water for locomotives 
' Standard methods of water analysis and interpretation of 
results 
Automatic control of electrically operated pumps 
The use of lead as compared with substitutes for joints 
in cast iron pipe 
Methods of watering and showering hogs in transit 
YARDS AND TERMINALS 
Changes in the manual 
Scales—Automatic indicating devices for weighing; toler- 
ances for railroad service weighing devices 
The proper size and arrangement of large passenger sta- 
tion facilities as determined by the business handled 
Tron AND STEEL STRUCTURES 
Classification of bridges 
Specifications for the design of turntables 
Specifications for steel highway bridges 
Electric welding of connections in steel structures 
Investigation and tests of I-beams connected in groups by 
diaphragms and bracing 
Column tests 
Economics oF RAILWAY LOCATION 
Relative merits of increasing tonnage by reducing ruling 
grades, or by use of more powerful locomotives, includ- 
ing consideration of momentum grades, and availability 
of locomotive “booster” 
Woop PRESERVATION 
Service records 
Marine piling investigations 
Preservative treatment for signal trunking and capping 
Creosote mixture with other oil 
Zinc-petroleum mixture 


ELECTRICITY 
Electrical interference caused by propulsion circuits 
The utilization of water power for electric railway opera- 
tion 
Electrolysis 
Collaboration with the U. S. bureau of standards in the 
revision of the national electrical safety code 
Overhead transmission and distribution line construction 
for railroad use, plans and specifications 
Electric light, power supply and trolley lines crossing of 
’ steam railroads 
Specifications for adhesive and rubber tapes 
- Insulators, knife and snap switches, plans and specifications 
Third-rail and overhead working conductor clearances 
Protection of oil sidings from danger due to stray currents 


“ 


Untrorm GENERAL CoNnTRAcT Forms 
Form of agreement for trackage rights E 
Form of license for wires, pipes, conduits, drains, hopper 
_ pits, etc., on railway property 
_ Form of agreement for joint use “of passenger station 
facilities L 
Form of agreement for placing snow or sand fences beyond 
railway company’s property line 
Form of option for purchase of land 
Form of agreement for purchase of electrical energy 


Economics oF RaiLway LABor 

Effect of speed of trains upon the cost of transportation 

Methods of increasing the traffic capacity of a railway 

Methods of analyzing costs for the solution of special 
problems 

Feasibility and economy ot through routing of solid trains 
and its effect upon the capacity of terminals 

Methods for the determination of proper allowances for 
the maintenance of way expenses due to increased use 
and increased investment 

The utilization of locomotives to determine: 
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(a) The percentage of time they should be available to 
perform actual transportation 
(b) Methods for obtaining maximum efficiency while so 
available 
Economics oF Ratnway LABorR 
Methods for obtaining and handling railway employees 
(studying methods in use in other industries) 
Standard methods for performing maintenance of way 
work for the purpose of establishing units of measure of 
work performed 
SHoprs AND LocoMoriveE TERMINALS 
Typical layouts for storage and distribution of fuel oil, 
including fuel oil stations between terminals 
STRESSES IN RAILROAD TRACK 
Progress report 
STANDARDIZATION 
Progress in standardization 
CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONS WITH UNIVERSITIES 
Progress report 


Beginning March 10, the National Railway Appli- 
ances Association will hold an exhibition of railway 
appliances at the Coliseum. Every person attending 
the convention should make it a point to visit the 
exhibit, which will be open until noon of March 13. 

The annual dinner of the association will be given 
in the gold room of the Congress hotel, on Wednesday 
evening, March 12. An unusually attractive program 
is in prospect, and special efforts are being made to 
make this 25th anniversary dinner an enjoyable one. 


Eliminating Grate Shakers as a Source 
of Locomotive Accidents 


By F. M. A’?HEARN 
Assistant General Foreman, Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
The Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. had no accidents attribut- 
able to grate shakers during the past year, and no defective 
engines on this account. The author said: ‘I made a clean- 
up about one year ago.” 


Grate shakers are the largest single source of “‘acci- 
dents and casualties resulting from failures of locomo- 


Ne’ Saw Hate 


Forming Grate Shaker Handles to Standard Taper. 
tives and tenders and their appurtenances,” according to 
the compilation made by the chief inspector, bureau of 
locomotive inspection, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for the year ended June 30, 1923. This with the excep- 
tion of the classification, “miscellaneous,” under which 
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head 170 accidents are tabulated, while 138 are attributed forged parts; and also a shaker handle socket is provided 
to grate shakers. This situation suggests a subject for to try upon the levers. It will be noted that the template 
reflection on the part of those interested in locomotive shown allows about one inch variation in the position 
upkeep and brings to mind the question why a part of occupied when inserted in the shaker handle. This is 
a locomotive so simple as a grate shaker should stand really more than needed, but as the taper fit is of more 
first in the list of accidents. A simple method of main- importance than nice dimensions of either part, the varia- 
tenance supported by a reasonable amount of supervisory tion is permissible. 
backbone might tend to some extent to reduce this list Make up a sheet containing the numbers of all loco- 
even though the year as the bureau records it, is more motives cared for at the terminal and at the time of 
than half passed. It is never too late to mend, and for monthly inspection have all levers not of proper shape 
the foregoing reason a practice that has been successfully made right. A supply of standard handles can be made 
followed is given herewith. up in advance, and if the levers on the locomotives are 
Both the grate shaker levers and handles for the correct, the job may be checked off as completed.. All 
“deck” type were without doubt at some previous time locomotives going through the shops for classified repairs 
made to some definite dimensions. As in most cases the should by all means be standardized in this respect, in 
handles are considered interchangeable, the levers if not fact it is inexcusable for them to be otherwise. Doubt- 
of standard dimension should at least be of standard taper less many handles will be found that will show a condi- 
that a shaker handle or shaker bar would fit firmly upon tion as indicated at A or at B-B. It is a small matter to 
whatever fulcrum lever it was applied. It has been found close the sockets.and shape them over a key or former 
that when fulcrum levers become worn and in need of of the proper taper. 
re-shaping or of renewal, the matter of adhering to What is true of grate shakers is applicable to many 
proper sizes is too often disregarded. other parts of the locomotive, and as each supervisor 
Having determined what the lever dimensions shall be, knows his own troubles best, an excellent opportunity is 
a template is made as illustrated by the sketch herewith, afforded to reduce the number of accidents in months 
with suitable tolerance for interchangeability of rough and years to come. 
ive for L P R 
4.8-2 Locomotive for Long Passenger Runs 
Southern Pacific Co. Uses Refinement in Design and Higher | 
Grade Material to Meet Special Service Requirements 
Description of the latest design of passenger power dével- Early in the year 1921, the Southern Pacific Co. placed 
oped by the Southern Pacific Co. to meet the special service in service a number of powerful 4-6-2 type locomotives 
requirements connected with the road’s general policy of ex- which hauled 11 passenger cars on a 1.5 per cent grade, 
tending locomotive runs. This design its of special interest establishing what was at that time a record for long loco- 
because of the many original features incorporated. It ac- motive runs. The service in which these locomotives 
complishes increased tractive power without increasing the were used was described somewhat fully in the Railway 
stresses set up in track and roadbed. Hauling trains of Review, January 20, 1923, in an article dealing with long. 
twelve passenger cars on two per cent grades, at schedule locomotive runs on this and a number of other roads in 
speeds of 24 to 26 miles per hour, is unusual, and a continu- various parts of the country. Since that time, these loco- 
ous run of 815 miles is probably a record up to this time, motives have been regularly hauling passenger trains be- 
for long-distance passenger runs. tween Ogden, Utah} and Sparks, Nevada, a distance of 
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536 miles, and have averaged better than 10,000 miles 
per month, fully meeting the expectations of the South- 
ern Pacific in adopting a longer stroke for superheated 
passenger locomotives, thus keeping down cylinder clear- 
ances, and obtaining a more economical steam consump- 
tion. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has been one of the leaders 
among railroads of this country, in developing this grow- 
ing practice of extending locomotive runs, and its latest 
achievement in this direction probably surpasses any- 
thing that has been attempted heretofore. This latest ad- 
vance was the subject of a brief article in the Railway 
Review, January 19, 1924, which stated that the Southern 
Pacific had just placed in service ten 4-8-2 type loco- 
motives to haul their heavy passenger trains between Los 
Angeles, Calif., and El Paso, Texas. These locomotives 
were especially designed for this long run over that diffi- 
cult mountain and desert territory, a distance of 815 
miles, which is made without changing locomotives; thus 
establishing a new record for long locomotive runs. It 
is anticipated that these locomotives will average about 
12,000 miles per month. 


The general design and specifications for these locomo- 
tives were worked up under the supervision of Mr. 
George McCormick, general superintendent motive power, 
and Frank E. Russell, assistant mechanical engineer ; the 
design being completed and details worked out with the 
American Locomotive Co., who built the locomotives. 
The outstanding characteristics sought in this design were 
maximum tractive power within the weight limits, and 
ample boiler capacity for the long-sustained runs. This 
required refinement in design throughout to provide 
ample strength with minimum weight in all parts, which 
necessitated the use of special materials of high tensile 
strength for many parts. 


o 


The character of the territory over which these loco- 
-motives are operating is shown on the accompanying pro- 
file. Grades of 2 per cent occur from Colton to Beau- 
‘mont going east, and from Indio to Beaumont going west. 
Also from Tucson to Dragoon going east, there are 
grades of 1.5 per cent. Previously the through passenger 
trains were hauled over the districts which have the heav- 
iest grades by 2-8-2 type locomotives, and by 4-6-0 type 
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locomotives and 4-6-2 type locomotives where grades are 
lighter. With trains varying from 8 to 12 cars, the time 
card calls for schedules for Sunset Limited trains of 24.2 
miles per hour from Colton to Beaumont, and of 26.2 
miles per hour from Indio to Beaumont. From Tucson 
to Dragoon the schedule is about 30 miles per hour. Most 
of the remaining portions of the line consist of grades of 
approximately 1 per cent, the schedule varying from 38 
to 42 miles per hour. It is expected that the new 4-8-2 
type locomotives, which have a high sustained steaming 
capacity, will bring the maximum and minimum operat- 
ing speeds nearer to the average, which will materially 
on the maintenance costs of both locomotives and 
trac 


These 4-8-2 type locomotives have a total weight of 
368,000 Ibs., of which 246,000 Ibs. are on the drivers. The 
maximum tractive effort is 67,660 lbs. with booster, and 
57,910 lbs. without the booster, the ration of adhesion for 
drivers being 4.28. Using Cole’s ratios as a basis of com- 
parison, they have a maximum horse power capacity of 
2965 and a boiler capacity of 103.4 per cent including the 
increase obtained by the use of the feed water heater. 
This high percentage of boiler capacity indicates that the 
boiler can supply the cylinders at high speeds without 
forcing. 


The boiler was designed with the largest proportions 
possible to obtain ample steaming capacity and, at the 
same time, to keep within safe limits of wheel load on 
track. It is conical in form, with an outside diameter of 
84 inches at the front barrel course, increasing to 95 
inches at the combustion chamber course. The firebox 
measures 121 1/16 in. by 90 in. inside of sheets at the 
mud ring, and includes a combustion chamber 75 in. in 
length, which provides for tubes 21 ft., 6 in. long. The 
steam space above crown sheet is 30 inches at back end, 
and 25% inches at front end. The Schmidt type super- 
heater is installed, which consists of 45 units, with a 
superheating surface of 1162 square feet. 


The boiler shell is of 25/32-in. material for the first 
course, and 7/8-in. for the second and third courses; and 
the wrapper sheet is 1/2 in. thick. The firebox and com- 
bustion chamber sheets are 3/8 in., excepting the inside 
throat connection which is 9/16 in. thick, and is welded 


vades Over Which Trains of Twelve to Fourteen Cars are Handled at Schedule Speeds of 24 to 26 Miles Per Hour, 
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in between the side sheets and the combustion chamber. 
The firebox is fitted with F. B. C. welded universal 
sleeves and reduced body staybolts. 

The steam distribution is controlled by 14-in. piston 
valves having a maximum valve travel of 7 in., a constant 
lead of 1/4 in., a steam lap of 1% in. and an exhaust 
clearance of 3/16 in. The piston valves are propelled by 
a direct Walschaert valve gear adjusted to give equal cut- 
off at 55 per cent stroke, and the valve gear is controlled 
by an Alco power reverse gear. 

The frames, as well as all other castings subjected to 
heavy stresses, are made of high grade cast steel, thus 
permitting a considerable reduction in weight. The main 
frames are of the two-bar type, 6 in. wide, the depth of 
top rail over jaws being 7% in, for first and main drivers, 
and 634 in. for third and fourth drivers. The frames at 
cylinder fit are of the single-bar type of slab section, and 
provision was made for ample bolting and large keys. 
The frames are unusually well braced throughout. The 
driver. brake cylinders are secured to the main frames 
just back of the steam cylinders and placed in a horizon- 
tal position, thus relieving the frames of unnecessary 
stresses due to braking. The rear section is of the Com- 
monwealth Steel Co.’s cradle casting, the front end of 
which is so designed that the trailing truck can be drop- 
ped down without moving the truck back, to facilitate 
making repairs to booster. ° 


One of the outstanding features in the design of this 
locomotive is what has been accomplished in obtaining 
increased tractive power without increasing stresses set 
up in track and roadbed. To accomplish this the engine 
is equipped with a constant resistance engine truck and a 
Delta type trailing truck equipped with a 20 per cent con- 
stant resistance centering device. Also, the forward pair 
of drivers is fitted with the Franklin lateral motion de- 
vice, thus making ample provision for engines to take 
curves with a minimum stress in track. These centering 
devices also hold the engine steady on tangent track, re- 
ducing to a minimum lateral movements account of steam 
action. 

In order to keep down the dynamic augment to a mini- 
mum, the engine is equipped with connecting rods of nor- 
malized carbon Vanadium steel of I-section, hollow pis- 
ton rods and Z-type pistons, thus providing light recip- 
_ rocating parts, 50 per cent of which are balanced. The 
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total weight of the reciprocating parts is 1,830 pounds 
or 1/201 of the total weight of the locomotive in working 
order, as compared to 1/160 which is considered good 
practice. 

The accompanying tabulation shows a comparison of 
the weights of the reciprocating and revolving parts for’ 
the 4-8-2 type locomotives with the weights of similar 
parts for the 2-8-2 and 4-6-0 types of locomotives which 
the new locomotives displaced. This is interesting in that 
it shows that by refinement in design and the use of higher 


WEIGHTS oF RECIPROCATING AND REVOLVING PARTS 


4-6-0 2-8-2 4-8-2 

Cylinders, diameter and 

SLCOR On... cree eho 23 in.x 28in. 26in.x28in. 28in. x 30 in. 
Driving wheels, diameter 69 in, 63 in. 73 in. 
Boiler pressure ....... 210 Ibs. 200 Ibs. 210 lbs. 
Tractive effort ........ 38320 Ibs. - 51080 Ibs. 67660 Ibs. 
Piston & rod complete. 597 lbs. 685 lbs. 794 Ibs. 
Crosshead and pin com- 

Pletewa:.. .. whee eee 449 lbs. 475 lbs. 640 Ibs. 
Total weight of main 

LOC... cs ee eee ae 861 Ibs. 1006 lbs. 1217 lbs. 
Total weight of parallel 

TOUS. so Sams Cee 966 Ibs. 1371 lbs. 1253 Ibs. 
Total weight of recip- 

TFocatine “partsmn eee. 1518 Ibs. 1691 Ibs. 1830 Ibs. 
Ratio of reciprocating 

parts to total weight 

of locomotive ....... 1/144 1/166 1/201 

WHEEL PRESSURE ON RAIL 

4-6-0 Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Dynamic Augment at 63 mi. per 

HOU thes... ree PR ote 10,425 12,025 11,170 
Staticawheél: loadwemes oan ae 29,950 31,400 25,600 - 

Total wheel pressure .......... 40,375 43,425 36,770 
2-8-2 
Dynamic Augment at 63 mi. per 

Hig tinat = <2. Sehso Coe Wha ea ee 11,334 11,558 11,334 11,334 
Statucn wircels loader ae eee ae 25,650 26,200 27,000 26,000 

Total wheel pressure ........... 36,984 37,758 38,334 37,334 
4-8-2 
Dynamic Augment at 63 mi. per 

HOES», ofl ee ee 8,075 Oo 4352 — 8 IO SehLO 
Staticswheel load.a oe oa.ae Soa 30,800 30,550 30,750 30,900 

Total wheel pressure .......... 38,875 38,985 38,860 39,010 


Passenger Locomotive, 4-8-2 Type, Southern Pacific Co., Operating in C ontinuous Runs from El Paso, Texas, to Los Angeles, Cal., 815 miles. 
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grade material a much more powerful and heavier loco- 
motive has been built without increasing the disturbing 
forces in track. 

Special materials were used in parts subjected to heavy 
stresses as follows: 


QUENCHED AND TEMPERED STEEL 
TENSILE STRENGTH 85,000 Las. PER SQ. INCH 


Crank pins. 

Main crank pins, hollow bored. 
Piston rods, hollow bored. 
Driving axles, hollow bored. 
Engine truck axles. 

Trailing truck axles. 


NorRMALIZED CARBON-VANADIUM STEEL 
TENSILE STRENGTH 90,000 Lrs. PER So. INCH 


Main and side rods. 


SPECIAL GRADE CAST STEEL 
TENSILE STRENGTH 75,000 Lzss. Per Sg. INcH 


Main frames. 

Frame cross ties. 

Frame filling castings. 

Driving & trailing wheel centers. 

Driving and trailing boxes. 

Pedestal caps. 

Pistons. 

Cylinder heads. 

Back steam chest heads. 

(Cross heads. 

Lateral -motion driving box, spacer and rocker. 
Engine truck swing frame and rocker. 
Driving spring stirrups. 

Guide yokes. 

Spring saddles. 

Link supports and cheeks. 

Reverse shaft bearings. 

Bumper brackets. 

Engine truck center plate. 


The cylinders follow the American Locomotive Co.’s 
light design, except that the exhaust passages have been 
enlarged considerably above those which are in general 
use. The size of the opening at the top of the saddle 1s 
12 by 7 in., providing unrestricted ex- 
haust passages up to the exhaust nozzle. 
The exhaust stand is secured by twelve 
1%-in. tee head bolts. The exhaust pas- 
sages of the cylinders are extended 4 in. 
above the cylinder saddle and provided 
with a 1%-in. flange well reinforced with 
ribs extending down to and joining the 
cylinder saddle. This construction elim- 
inates troubles experienced in maintain- 
ing a tight joint, the absence of which 
interferes with the draft of the locomo- 
tive. The cylinders provide for outside 
steam pipes and connection for super- 
heated . steam to booster and exhaust 
steam to feed water heater. The depth of 
casting over the frame gives a very strong 
construction with minimum weight. 

The smoke stack is a new design of the 
railroad company’s. It consists of four 
iron casting, assembled in such a man- 
ner that the extension of the stack in the 
smoke box can be easily and quickly re- 
moved. The castings forming the ex- 
tension, which are most subject to wear, 
can be replaced by new castings with 
very little trouble, and without disturbing 
the alignment of the smoke stack and 
base. The casting forming the lower 
portion of the extension is so designed 
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that the height of the bell above the exhaust nozzle may 
be increased or decreased to give the best draft conditions. 
This feature also makes the stack applicable to a number 
of other types of locomotives. 

The journal bearings throughout are unusually large, 
especially the main, which is 13 in. in diameter by 22 in, 
long. The frame brace cross ties forming the extended 
pedestals for the main driving boxes are of high grade 
cast steel, and in addition to being well secured to frame 
pedestals are tied together top and bottom by supplemen- 
tary pedestal binders which add much to the rigidity of 
the pedestals and prevent journal bearings and axle from 
wearing conical. 

The Franklin Railway Supply Co.’s locomotive booster, 
type C-1, is applied, the steam supply for which is taken 
from the steam chest of the main cylinders instead of 
from the steam dome. Superheated steam is thereby used 
in place of saturated steam, reducing steam consumption 
for the operation of the booster engine. 

It is interesting to note that the spring rigging has 
been constructed to incorporate bent equalizers similar 
to those used on the Southern Pacific 2-8-0 type loco- 
motives which were placed in service some twenty years 
ago. This design of equalizer provides a more stable 
construction by keeping the spring rigging in alignment, 
particularly on 4-8-2 type locomotives. On lighter power 
this type of equalizer is not so essential, and the advan- 
tage of its use has for some time been practically over- 
looked. The Southern Pacific has again brought this de- 
sign into use by installing the bent equalizers on their 
4-8-2 type locomotives, which will obviate the trouble 
ordinarily experienced with the spring rigging on this 
type of locomotive. 

The Westinghouse No..6 ET brake equipment is ap- 
plied, the air being supplied by one 8'%4-inch cross com- 
pound compressor. The application of brakes to the trail- 
ing truck wheels brings the braking power of these loco- 
motives up to the maximum, since this results in all the 
wheels of the locomotive being equipped with brakes. 
Clasp brakes are used on the tender truck wheels. 


View of Interior of Cab Showing Arrangement of Boiler Head, 4-8-2 Locomotive, Southern 


Pacific Co. 
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Sections of Boiler, 4-8-2 Locomotive, Southern Pacific Co. 


The supports for the air compressor and the feed water 
heater are of wrought iron construction, and have been 
developed by the Southern Pacific to overcome the 
trouble experienced with the old design of cast steel sup- 
ports working loose on boiler. 

A flange lubricator is applied, which provides lubrica- 
tion for the flanges on front driving wheels. The oil 
reservoir is located on the left side of the smoke box, 
where the crude oil used is sufficiently heated to run 
through piping leading to the front diving wheel flanges, 
the flow being regulated by needle valves. Flange oilers 


_ are also applied to the trailing wheels. 


Another source of reduction in weight without sacri- 


ficing strength is the application of a shorter and some- 


what narrower cab. By placing the steam turret on the 
outside of the cab at the front, it was possible to make a 
material reduction in the length of the cab. By elimi- 
nating the two doors at the front, which of necessity 
have always been made so narrow on large power as to 
be very impractical, owing to the large size of boilers, 
the width of the cab has also been decreased. However, 
a window at the front on each side, as illustrated, has 
been applied, which serves not only as a clear vision 
window, but also as a cab window. The saving in 
weight because of the application of the smaller cab 
amounts to about 200 pounds. To take the place of cab 


DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND Ratios 4-8-2 LOCOMOTIVE, SOUTHERN PAcIFIc Co. 


Pevumders, cianicter, stroke. 0.0.50... c.g ee eee sees ee 28 by 30 in. 


meeactivereltort) with booster.) ..... 0.55665 tacee oeees 67,660 Ibs. 
sractive effort without booster... ....6.sc.nc.eeees 57,510 lbs. 
Weights in working order: Sil 
MEE SENT V fhce iy Py 8.8 ee Ne ee as his pote ae ls 246,000 Ibs 
MEIER ENG enc oth Scie bc cee ech tele Vactin ae beings 61,500 lbs. 
MERIC gi. 2 oN moss Sh kL Ss aie eee 60, "500 Ibs. 
APMC ISAT Cle 7 a (iia cs dis «6b a Bieie dora oleae gh alketorene 368,000 Ibs. 
“| OSNECLELE on, 6 orc obs Og LCS ROSIE cc Re 226,900 lbs. 
oS EAS 06 a a 594,900 Ibs. 
Wheel base: 
NT Rs fen 8 cag cabigge nan tie se as Sb Pht Waisceres 20 ft. 0 in. 
I ore coke Sha fn tun Ping tin © c,cete Home ae dots 13 ft. 0 in. 
MMPI TICM Re vate is caress Hale Pele od ye wale gore Het wih 42 ft. 3in. 
Mermatonginie and tender si. oi... lee ce cele wes 83 ft. 6 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
Pee os4 Ati. thickness tires) (0 .50....65 00 0b ee segs 37 in 
PORTA TUUCK! fo csvewescelecneee ee leaae os oars reise panes 36 in 
Trailing truck (334 in. thickness tires) ...............5- 51lin 
Journals, diameter and length: 
EMITS Oia oh 5 5's a yiosase eaves Ye ead dices slo h 13 by 22 in. 
PE CLCLS 1). oe as Daclae naked te oe ve ect as 11 by 13 in 
ME SIR Paola’. bash sic oe Gale Hs 6 oe oe 7 by 12 in 
TS os 6 lausisnainis Cb eds WE u.a oes a eye 9 by 14in 
Boiler: 

CESS sO). oi oeo 5 aw vies ogre aren ee Hae ew od 210 geuncs 
EE EP, 5.2. «ees Fon 1 odiartoae whee Fo igeyies aR oes 
memardeter first ring, outside... 0.2... cab ect tee ene 84 thes 

Birebox, length and width....-:..........%. 121 1/16 by 90 in. 
Memostion chamber, length .:.!...0. 5... bese 5 inches 
Mepesenumber and diam... 0.2 .1.'. 60... foie eee ed ot 223, 234 in. 
BME NUINDET ANG: Giaiit.. «0... 1. 28 toss 6 ola dee tes ee 45, 5% in. 
Tubes, and flues, length.... s PA RA ee POP 21 ft. 6 inches 
ION eh a ee ee aes 75.66 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces 
amar ee ee Retake iB yiates oe 2813 sq. ft. 
TT, nc a aoe, oie s'o ala Sain ups ee yg Mole vwle awe « 1388 sq. ft. 


Firebox, ine. comrchamber, &. dacdeates een cer ee 350 sq. ft. 
Rotali evaporativicw ere ttcar ieee oe in een ee 4551 sq. ft. 
Superheatin eee oe eee eee ee ee nee 1162 sq. it. 
TPotal..equivalentassace seakh cet cars tect tae ee 6294 sq. ft. 
General data: 
Cylinder’ horse” powetc. 27... 2+. 40 os eres eae 2965 h. p 
Boiler horses pOwetin serovars ratte ahaa ache ee ears 3067 h. p 
Steam= reqttireds pene hotitiea: seta. « cee ss 61672 Ibs. 
Eyapsacap. Of holler: per Hotter... ae as 57014 lbs. 


Equivalent evap. cap. of feed water heater per hour 6784 Ibs. 


Total evap. cap. of boiler and feed water heater 

DEY HOUT &s Meek ae hoe tes Pe a hi 63,798 Ibs. 
Evap.-cap). of boilérin-per centd...2,..= neue 92.4 
Evap. cap. of feed water heater in per cent...... iO 
Total evap. cap. of boiler and feed water heater 

in per: cent atin oo ia eee ee eas eS 103.4 

Ratios: 

Weight.on dtivers—-tractive -efiort:ma.c es eee es 4,28 
Weight on drivers—total weight engine....:.........; .668 
Tractive effort x dia. drivers——equivalent heating sur 

RACC* . oeSE RS eae oe ok Reo a RIE 7.0 
Equivalent heating surface*—tractive effort........... 109 
Equivalent heating surface*grate area............... 83.19 
Firebox heating surface-evaporative heating surface. 7.69 
Superheating surface—evaporative heating surface..... 25.53 
Equivalent heating surface*—volume of cylinders..... 294.66 

Tender 

dg eae eth cr 2 MN, A ar, «1 ae oe Vanderbilt 
"TAMIA oele iis aco ee plete Gc Acti ee En ore Oylindrical 
Water: Capacity < Ys uioe ede pre acca ea neh Oe Meena et. ee, 12,000 gal 
Mil capatity: "sc Ao woes elie e sete eel ee aoe oe. 4,000 gal 
RETICKS 2.0 tak Re eT Ree Ree Ree en nena ae 4 wheel 
Prick wheels hee oa a Lee ere iets 33 in steel 
Truck* journals. [35 yovechie ss oe a 6% in. by 12 in 


*Equivalent heating surface equals total evaporating heating 
surface plus 1.5 times the superheating surface, 
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doors, the steel floor of the cab has been extended 5 
inches out beyond each side of the cab, to be used as a 
running board, and handholds are conveniently located 
near the eaves to enable enginemen to pass around the 
outside of the cab to and from the runnning boards at 
front. This extra width of cab floor dispenses with the 
use of supplementary running boards, which is the prac- 
tice on many roads on large power, for the same purpose, 
and which are located just below the cab floor. A fur- 
ther saving of 300 pounds is thus effected. Also for 
convenience of the enginemen, the blow-off cocks are 
operated by means of two levers located in cab, one on 
each side. 

The illustration of the fixtures in the cab shows that 
the Southern Pacific has been giving special attention to 
the arrangement of cab fixtures and operating levers, 
as the satisfactory and economical operation of powerful 
locomotives depends upon the convenient location of 
gauges and controlling devices. Extension handles are 
applied to all valves on top of the boiler head in inacces- 
sible places, and arranged in convenient locations. They 
are supported by a wrought iron bracket secured to the 
roof of the cab, the bracket carrying an aluminum name 
plate having the name of each control handle stamped in 
34-in. letters. In order to reduce to a minimum the 
threaded joints, manifolds have been provided for oil 
burning and air piping, the oil control valves being placed 
in the most convenient location for fireman, and the air 
control valves for sanders, and other air control valves, 
in the most convenient location for the engineer. 

The feed water is supplied by one Worthington com- 
bined feedwater heater and pump of 7200 gallons capacity 
per hour, placed on the left side, and by one Nathan non- 
lifting injector, placed on the right side, the latter being 
used only in cases of emergency and when the locomotive 
is not working. 

The tender is of the Vanderbilt type, carrying 4000 
gallons of oil and 12,000 gallons of water. The tank is 
Catried on a Commonwealth cast steel frame, made in one 
piece with the bumpers and the transverse bolsters which 
serve as tank supports. The trucks are of the Common- 
wealth design, with cast steel frames and swing bolsters. 
This is an equalized pedestal type of. truck, fitted with 
both helical and triple elliptic springs. Side bearings are 
used on the rear truck only. 

The principal dimensions, weights and ratios for these 
locomotives are as shown in the tabulation preceding. 


Rear End Collision on the Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. 


On November 15, 1923, a rear end collision on the L. 
& N. R. R. near Vulcan, Ala., resulted in the death of 
one employee and the injury of three others. The point 
where the accident occurred was in a rock cut and the 
view was considerably restricted. An abstract of the 
report of the director, bureau of safety, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission follows: 

Approaching the point of accident there is a curve of 
9 degrees to the right, 1241 ft. in length, 180 ft. of tan- 
gent, and a 5 degree curve to the left 1470 ft. in length. 
The accident occurred on the 5 degree curve about 500 
feet from its southern end. The grade is ascending for 
southward trains and varies from 0.694 to 0.943 per cent. 
At Vulcan there is a spur 1.37 miles in length leading to 
Sayre Mines. The weather was clear at the time of the 
collision which took place about 7:55 p. m. 

Southward freight extra 1246 which consisted of 12 
cars and caboose, was moving from the spur to the main 
line, and had proceeded about % mile south of the junc- 
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4 degrees and the maximum gradient 0.4 per cent. 


tion switch, traveling at a speed of 4 or 5 miles per hour 
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when its rear end was struck by extra 1199 which was © 


moving at a speed of about 12 to 16 miles per hour. On 
arrival at Vulcan from the spur, extra 1246 doubled to 
the next station, and the flagman who was left to protect 
the rear of the train admitted he did not afford proper 
protection at this time, as he went back only eight or ten 
car lengths, and did not place torpedoes or leave a fusee 
when recalled. The conclusion is that the accident was 
due to this failure to properly protect the train, and at- 
tention is called to the fact that an adequate system of 
automatic train control would have prevented the col- 
lision. 


Canadian National Rys. Completes its 
Long Lake Cut-Off 


The Canadian National Rys. has recently com- 
pleted its Long Lake cut off between Longlac, Ont., on 
the main line of the Canadian Northern Ry. and Na- 
kina on the National Transcontinental Ry. 
objects in building the cut off, as stated in the Railway 
Review of September 1, 1923, were to effect a saving in 


The principal — 


distance over all previously existing routes between the ~ 


east and west and to save the large amount of rise and 
fall on these routes. The old route between Longlac and 
Winnipeg necessitated dropping down from an elevation 
of 1034 at Longlac to 613 at Port Arthur and then climb- 
ing 958 feet to Huronian, a distance of 92.9 miles, at 
which point the elevation is 1571. By using the cutoff 
and the Transcontinental Ry. this long fall and rise is 
avoided. 


The length of the various routes affected by the cut-off 
are as follows: ; 


Toronto to Winnipeg. 
Via Copreol and Port Arthur.22> .c2.5 senna 1309. 


Canadian National Rys. 


Via .North- Bay and Gochrane; A .4- 9. +2. eeeee 1256.6 

Via: Capreol and Longlac-cutoft> 2.4.2.2 eneeneee 1207. 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Toronto to Winnipeg 42.7... ..2s2.o1 ease oe 1232.4 
Canadian National Rys. Montreal to Winnipeg. 

Via Capreol and Port. Arthur.< 2.2. «2.522. 1459.2 

Via. North Bay, and Gochrarie>. 4.5.4. . os career 1372.2 

Via Hervey Jct: and N.-T.Ryscs. -. 1.48 » - see - 1387.5 

Via ‘Longlac {cut-off nines ecient e 1357.1 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Montreal to Winnipeg. - 

Via M:.& O, Short Lines. 22 = 10sec) see 1411.6 
‘Canadian National Rys. Quebec to Port Arthur. 

Via Joliette, Ottawa land: Capreoli-:.. eee. ee eee 1172 

Via N. T. R. Longlac*eut-off and’ GN. Rese eee 1073.2 


Canadian Pacific Ry. Quebec to Port Arthur via St. 
Martins, Jetand: hull tere ow. eee eee 1139.4 


It is estimated that the cutoff will permit an annual 
saving of about $390,000 in the movement of traffic, and 
that shorter schedules which will be possible will increase 
the passenger traffic sufficiently to increase the earnings 
$600,000 without a material increase in expenses. The 
total estimated cost of the work including the removal of 
present terminal facilities from Grant to the New junc- 
tion point is $1,944,000. 

The work was started Jan. 6, 1923, and the grading 
completed Nov. 1, 1923. The total grading included 
600,000 cu. yds. of earth and other loose material and 
125,000 cu. yds. of rock. The maximum cual 

e 
line leaves the Canadian Northern at an elevation of 1032 
ft. above sea level, and crosses the summit, which is the 
divide between Hudson Bay and Lake Superior—com- 
monly known as “the height o’ land,”’— at an elevation of 
1085 ft., and comes to a junction with the Transcontinen- 
tal at an elevation of 1045 feet. 


™ 
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Tracklaying and ballasting started from Nakina, Sept. 
5, and from Longlac Oct. 7. The track is laid with 85-lb. 
steel on untreated jack pine ties, and all curves are full 
tie plated. The track is ballasted with gravel obtained 
from pits opened along the line, except the south six 
miles were ballasted with material from an existing pit 
on the Canadian Northern about 32 miles west of Long- 
lac. All tracklaying and ballasting were done by railway 
forces and were completed Dec. 1, 1923. The total length 
of the new line is 29.7 miles. 
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The project included removal of the division point of 
the Transcontinental Ry. from Grant, 16 miles east of 
Nakina, to Nakina. A yard having a capacity of 400 
cars, a 12-stall engine house, water station and other inci- 
dental facilities have been constructed at the latter point. 
The first revenue train passed over the line on Dec. 7, 
and regular service both passenger and freight was insti- 
tuted Jan. 6, 1924. A new passenger train has been put 
on between ‘Longlac and Fort William and Port Arthur 
which will connect with the through trains at Longlac. 


Experimental 50-Ton Capacity German Freight Cars 


New Types of Convertible Coal Cars Developed as Adapta- 
tions from American Practice to Meet Economic Conditions 


An article published in a recent issue of Engineering 
Progress gives an account of the latest effort to develop on 
German state railways, new types of large-capacity freight 
cars for handling bulk commodities. Previous attempts to 
miroduce large-capacity cars in Germany have been unsuc- 
cessful owing to the fact that track, roadbed and bridge 
standards were not equal to the size and weight of heavy 
cars. We abstract the following account from the periodical 
mentioned. 


The unfavorable political and economic conditions pre- 
vailing in Germany have resulted in an extraordinary in- 
crease in operating expenses on the railroads of that 
country. As a consequence the railway administration 
is confronted with the necessity of developing new 
economies. One direction which this effort takes is 
toward the maximum utilization of rolling equipment ; 
and one of the more important objects is to expedite the 
movement of the cars by cutting down the time necessary 
for loading and unloading. 


Bulk freight traffic is an important source of revenue 
on any railroad, and decidedly so in Germany. One of 
the new objectives of ‘he railway administration is to de- 
velop the methods of handling this class of traffic to the 
highest efficiency, and in line with this policy, they have 
gone so far as to conzeniplate the practical re-organiza- 
tion of the system of handling the commodities. They 
are following in this respect, certain principles which 
were established long ago in American railway practice, 
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two of the important factors being: (1) To increase 
the load capacity of the freight cars, with corresponding 
increase in the ratio of revenue load; and (2), to reduce 
dead time at terminals through the introduction of efti- 
cient unloading mechanism. 

Due to a combination of conditions, therefore, the 
German railways are putting into service experimentally 
certain new types of freight car equipment which are a 
decided advance both as to size and weight and as to im- 
proved design, over anything which has been in use 
heretofore. With the introduction of the new rolling 
equipment, the railroads are also advancing the standards 
as to track and roadbed. A heavier rail, weighing 49.3 
kg. per meter and designed to withstand a wheel pressure 
of 12.5 tons is being laid on the trunk lines. Bridges are 
being reinforced or rebuilt for 25 tons axle load, and 
eight ton-meter longitudinal load, so that a few years 
hence, these heavier standards will prevail on all the 
main lines. 

In handling bulk commodities, the feature of automatic 
unloading presents stich obvious economies that its im- 
portance can scarcely be over-estimated. This idea of | 
rapid unloading is applied in the new designs of cars to 
the handling of commodities such as coal, coke, sand, 
gravel, etc. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE NEw DESIGNS 
The designs for the new type of cars have been worked 
out by a number of car manufacturers in close co-opera- 
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1—Plan and Elevations of the Uerdinger Type 50-Ton Capacity Convertible Car. 
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tion with the central railway office. The types, of 50 
tons capacity, are among those which are under consid- 
eration. The hopper car equipped with a permanent 
longitudinal ridge to permit a 100 per cent load discharge 
will be one of the future standard types for train service 
on certain lines. Flat bottom convertible cars will be 
tried out for general traffic. These cars may be used 
either as automatic load discharging cars for bulk freight, 
or as ordinary gondola cars. 

Two different types of the latter class will be con- 
structed. On one of the types, the longitudinal ridge will 
have to be raised before the car is loaded with bulk 
freight, and must be turned down again when other kinds 
of freight are loaded. On the other type, the bottom of 
the car remains level, regardless of what kind of freight 
is loaded. With the latter type the ridge is formed at the 
moment of the unloading, as it forms an integral part of 
the drop doors. These cars, therefore, do not require 
any manipulation of the ridge prior to loading. It has 
been decided to construct them non-tipping, with the ad- 
vantage that the car body can be made more rigid than 
could be done otherwise. 

The designs of the various types differ greatly from 
one another both in regard to general construction, de- 
tails, and type of unloading mechanism. Naturally it is 
impossible to know which type will prove to be the most 
advantageous, as long as there are only theoretical data 
to work on. As soon as tests have been conducted in 
actual service and the results ascertained, two types of 
cars with automatic unloading device will be standardized, 
one type being a 50-ton car for bulk freight service, and 
the other a 50-ton flat bottom car for general service. The 
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forming a longitudinal ridge. The car thus converted for 
bulk freight service will have a downwardly and out- 
wardly sloping floor forming six hoppers, making possi- 
ble a 100 per cent discharge. The car is equipped with 
automatic unloading device and has a capacity of 63 cubic 
meters. The first trial trip of the car, it is stated, has 
proved the flexibility of this type of car, and its ready 
accommodations to the combination of curve and super- 
elevation. 


Tue Krupp 50-Ton Car 


The Krupp 50-ton car is a characteristic example of 
the second type of car, spoken of above, where the longi- 
tudinal ridge in the center of the car is formed auto- 
matically out of the flat bottom at the moment of unload- 
ing, after the side doors have been opened. The general 
design of the car is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. Special care has been devoted to make the various 
parts readily accessible. 


Departure in Street Railway Operation 


The Detroit Street Railway will install soon, for use 
on its Woodward avenue line, a three-car articulated train, 
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built by the Cincinnati Car Co. and equipped with four ~ 


GE-275 motors, one K-35 single end control and one 
CP-127 air compressor, built by the General Electric Co. 
This train will consist of three car bodies operating on 
four trucks, one truck being at each end of the train and 
one each divided between two of the cars and used in 
common by both. The line on which this train will oper- 
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Fig. 3—Cross Sections and End View of Krupp Type Flat Bottom Gondola Car. 


question further will be decided whether it will be ad- 
visable to adopt four-axle cars without trucks as now 
under construction for the first time for trial service. This 
car is lighter than the car equipped with trucks, cheaper 
to manufacture, and less expensive in maintenance. 


Tue UERDINGER Type 50-Ton Car 


The car constructed at Uerdinger is a flat bottom con- 
vertible car. It is equipped with four double side doors 
in addition to eight side dump doors. The car primarily 
is intended for transporting coal but can be used for ore, 
coke, steel, lumber or any other kind of fre’ght that can 
be handled in open top cars of either the drop or solid 
bottom type. 

When this type of car is used for bulk freight and 
automatic load discharging is desired, the floor is lowered 
at the sides and raised in the center prior to the loading, 


ate now has in use motor car and trail car trains operating 
on 30-second headways. It was found that the traffic 
was too great to be handled with this service, and more 
cars could not be run because the track capacity would 
not allow it. 

The three-car articulated unit is designed to give more 
seating capacity in the same space, and its adoption by 
the Detroit Street Railway will be the first use of electric 
drive on this type of train, and the first in this country 
to use the articulated unit. Trains of this type have been 
operating in England on the Great Northern Ry., a steam 
road, for several years, where they were used in units of 
from two to seven cars, articulated. The passage be- 
tween cars is so arranged that, regardless of the position 


of the cars on curves, there is always a free entrance ~ 


from one car to another. This is made possible by the 
use of a steel drum, mounted on the truck, around the 
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Fig. 2— General Design of Krupp Type 50-Ton Capacity Flat Bottom Gondola Car, 


periphery of which slides the end of the car body, this 
end being constructed in such a manner as to fit around 
the circumference of the drum. 

The total weight of the train is 72,000 lbs. “ready to 
roll.” It seats 136 persons. The average seating capacity 
of the standard car in use in this country is about 48 
persons. With the 72,000 lbs. weight and a seat*ng capac- 
ity of 136 persons, the dead weight is 530 lbs. per seat, 
which indicates an exceptionally light construction. The 
Birney safety car, which seats 32 persons and weighs 
16,000 Ibs., has a dead weight of 500 pounds per seat. 

Some of the advantages which are expected to result 
from the adoption of this type of train are a reduction in 
weight, a reduction in first cost, a reduction in operating 
cost and better riding qualities. 

It is expected that the Detroit Street Railway will put 


this first unit in service on the Woodward Avenue line 


for trial and, should it operate successfully, more units 


will be added. The Woodward Avenue line is one of the 


heaviest surface car routes in the United States. 

The train is being built in Cincinnati. When it is 
completed, a demonstration will be given in Cincinnati 
and the train will then be run on its own wheels to 
Detroit, over the interurban lines. 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Constructs 
Large Export Elevator 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is undertaking a very 
large improvement at Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. The 
principal feature of the improvement is a reinforced con- 
crete elevator of 3,000,000 bushels capacity for export 
grain. ‘The cylindrical bins are 16 feet in diameter and 
96 feet deep, and are arranged in 13 rows of seven each. 
The spaces between the bins will be used as supplemen- 
tary storage compartments, and each will hold two car- 
loads of grain. 

In addition to the elevator, and immediately adjoining 
it, is to be the workhouse, which will be 61 ft. wide and 
240 ft. long. This building rises to nearly twice the 


height of the elevator itself. In the workhouse will be 
installed equipment for drying and cleaning the grain, 
and the machinery for handling it. The elevating ma- 
chinery will all be housed in this building. The elevating 
will be accomplished by endless chain buckets working 
in the elevating legs, which are eleven in number. As 
each leg has a capacity of 25,000 bushels per hour the 
combined capacity is 275,000 bushels per hour. 

Separators and cleaning machines capable of cleaning 
40,000 bushels of grain an hour are to be installed in the 
workhouse. This building has a storage capacity of 
800,000 bushels, which gives a total storage of 3,800,000 
bushels. Adjoining the workhouse is a track shed in 
which the cars are to be unloaded. The cars will be set 
by a switch engine, and will be moved to the point of 
discharge by car pullers. The central feature of this part 
of the system is the cable line to bring the cars to the 
track shed, and to send the empties by gravity to the 
empty yard. Four unloading tracks are provided with 
capacity for 80 cars in continuous discharge of grain. 
Special car dumpers, one on each unloading track, will 
lift the cars bodily to cause the grain to flow into the 
receiving hoppers. Each of these dumpers will handle 
four cars per hour, or a total for the four of 256 cars 
per eight-hour day. From the unloading hoppers the 
grain is fed onto conveyor belts and carried to the ele- 
vating legs in the workhouse. The grain driers, with 
an hourly capacity of 4,000 to 6,000 bushels per hour, 
will be located over the track shed. 

After being elevated the grain will be delivered to the 
storage bins by means of 10 belt conveyors extending to 
a cupola story at the top of the elevator from which it 
will flow by gravity to the bins. Withdrawal of grain for 
shipment will be by means of six belt conveyors which 
run through an elevated steel trestle to the piers, the 
nearest point of delivery being 500 feet. These belts are 
so arranged that the grain may be diverted to any por- 
tion of the docks. 

Pier construction is an important part of the Locust 
Point improvement, and a comprehensive track and yard 
layout is being constructed. It is anticipated that the 
entire plant will be ready for service early this summer. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The nation has been recalling, this week, the part 
which Woodrow Wilson had in shaping the destinies of 
the country during one of the most trying periods of its 
existence. During these eight years, transportation ques- 
tions were not the least of the problems-which the ad- 
ministration was called upon to meet; railroad history 
was in the making and many momentous precedents were 
established. The Railway Review had occasion to differ 
at times with the opinions and judgments of Mr. Wilson 
in important matters relating to the railroads, but our 
late ex-president possessed to a high degree those quali- 
ties which commanded the respect of those who differed 
with him. His sincerity of purpose was unquestioned, 
his devotion to duty was undeniable and his courage in 
his convictions claimed the admiration of all who knew 
him. We join a grief-stricken nation in paying a grateful 
trbute to his public service. Most of all we hope the 
scribes will write this large upon the pages of history, 
for public men of the future to see: He took a decided 
stand upon every public question, but he never failed be- 
fore formulating his judgment to make himself the mas- 
ter of a fund of information upon that subject. 


One of the encouraging features in the improvement 
in public sentiment during recent months, has been the 
extent to which business organizations all over the coun- 
try have taken up the cause of the railroads. Manufac- 
turing concerns, mercantile houses, business associations 
and even shippers’ organizations have assisted in spread- 
ing the gospel of the necessity for restoration of railroad 
credit. With the strength and importance to which the 
great manufacturing institutions have grown, the extent 
of their influence is an enormous factor in molding pub- 
lic sentiment; and with this enlisted in the cause, their 
assistance to the railroad industry has been no small fac- 
tor in the recent improvement of public sentiment. A 
striking instance of this helpful co-operation on the part 
. of a great industrial concern may be cited, not as an ex- 
ception but as an example. The Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. issued, some months ago, over the 
signature of its president, Mr. E. M. Herr, an article, 
“Are We Honest With the Railroads?” which was widely 
published in the technical press, the Railway Review 
included. Immediately thereafter the company prepared 
this message in the form of a brochure, which was given 


an enormous distribution. Copies were sent to the pres- 


ident of every railroad in this country, to the secretaries ~ 


of all important associations, to the chairman or director 


of each state railroad commission, and with a personal 
In addition each — 


letter to each member of congress. 
branch and sub-office promoted a general distribution of 
the article. They are calling this sort of thing propa- 


ganda, in Washington, now. But the company has — 


expressed the hope that with such a comprehensive dis-— 


tribution, the reaction from the message will be of some 


benefit to the railroads in their fight for justice. 
lieve it will. 


We be- — 


The bard of Avon once remarked: “What's in -am 


name ?” 


Sometimes we wonder if there is not a good 


deal in a name; occasionally they appear to have a good — 
deal of significance. Proverbs are our pet abhorrence, yet — 


the one beginning: “Give a dog a bad name—” 


would | 


seem to fit the case of the railroad in California, which 


ran to Diablo and now has gone to the devil and will be 


saintly name, Los Angeles for instance, it might now be 
enjoying the full bloom of angelic prosperity. 


Among recent striking instances in the growing prac- — 


tice of extending locomotive runs, perhaps none is more 


scrapped. We cannot help but speculate on the possi-— 
bility that if this railroad had run to a place with a more 


Be: 


notable than that of the Southern Pacific Co. in running — 


passenger locomotives through from El Paso, Texas, to 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


scribed in some detail in another column of this issue, 


The equipment for this service is de-_ 


and its design affords at the same time a prominent in-— 


stance of the advantages, and indeed the necessity of 


? 


designing locomotives for special service requirements. — 


The refinements of the design in this instance are brought 


out in the article referred to. The boilers were designed 


to provide steam far in excess of the usual proportion - 


allowed for cylinder consumption. Particular attention 
was given to the application of the standard devices that 


would increase the efficiency of the locomotive, as well 


as the details of design that would minimize the stresses’ 
set up in the track and roadbed. 


3 


I 


High carbon, vanadium and alloy steels were used in 
the reciprocating parts to produce strength and decrease 


weight of reciprocating parts. A number of minor de- 


tails also are included, which while not related directly 


t 
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to locomotive efficiency are admirable examples of the 
principle of adapting the equipment to the particular serv- 
ice requirements. 

In this connection, it is of interest to notice that in the 
locomotive described last week as developed by the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. for multiple-division runs, the tender 
was a principal limiting factor. The Southern Pacific 
Co. uses oil fuel, a feature which modifies the importance 
of tender design, and in this instance the tender conforms 
practically to previous standards. 


BUPOMATIC STOPS VS. DERAILS 


The derail at interlocked crossing has always been 
‘considered a necessary evil, for it does just what it is 
intended to do when the signals protecting trains at the 
crossing are disobeyed. It is an automatic train stop in 
the crudest and most primitive form. However, it must 
be regarded as the lesser of two evils, for interlocked 
signals at a crossing without derails have occasionally 
failed to accomplish their purposes, and disasters have 
resulted by trains colliding on the crossing.. Through the 
installation of automatic train stops of the kind now re- 
quired by the Interstate Commerce Commission of cer- 
tain railroads, derails may be dispensed with, for in case 
the signals are not obeyed, the train may be stopped 
short of the crossing without derailing it. The fact 
that the only means in general service to prevent a train 
from overrunning a crossing or from colliding with 
another train on a crossing when the engineman fails to 
obey the interlocked signals, isto derail the train, or 
“ditch” it, ought to be sufficient argument in favor of 
automatic train control. 

The derailing of an express train of the New York 
Central R. R. at an interlocked crossing at Porter, Ind., 
early this week, causing a bad wreck and killing the 
engineman, is reported to have been caused by inability 
to see the signals in'a heavy fog. This happened at the 
_ same crossing where a New York Central train cut a 
Michigan Central passenger train in two several years ago, 
through failure of the engineman of the latter to obey 
the signal indications. In that case also the derail did 
its duty, but the badly located turnout for a siding rerailed 
the train, which was still working steam, and in that 
way it ran upon the crossing and got in the way of the 
New York Central train, which had the right of way. 
‘In contrast with what apparently happened at Porter 
this week, it is instructive to consider a similar case of 
negligence at an interlocked crossing of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois R. R. at Danville, Ill., some years ago. 
This road, as readers understand, is equipped with auto- 
matic train control; and automatic stops, at good braking 
distance, are substituted for derails at interlocked cross- 
ings. In a heavy fog the engineman of a freight train 
_ failed to see the signal, but the automatic stop brought 
the train to a standstill short of the crossing. At that 
moment a Big Four passenger train was standing on the 
crossing. There were no casualties, no damage to train 
equipment; and no account of what happened got into 
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the newspapers. Probably no one except those who were 
on the engine of the freight train knew at the time that 
anything unusual had happened. Had there been a derail 
in the track, in accordance with usual practice, there 
would have been a different story to tell. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE TERMINAL TRUST 


Some weeks ago the Railway Review commented edi- 
torially upon the value of locomotive terminal improve- 
ments and endeavored to show that the real value of this 
development does not-lie in its effect upon the actual cost 
of turning motive power, but in its effect toward keeping 
locomotives properly conditioned and in service a greater 
portion of the time. When the average serviceable loco- 
motive is available for useful work less than eight hours 
out of twenty-four, there are surely many opportunities 
to invest money in locomotive terminal betterments that 
would earn a very large return from the standpoint of 
the additional earning power that better terminal facili- 
ties would give to the locomotives. 

One of the largest bituminous coal carrying systems 
in this country has recently purchased ten new locomo- 
tives that cost approximately $125,000 dollars each. It 
will be necessary to hold these locomotives out of service 
some part of each year for heavy repairs and current 
maintenance. During the balance of the time let us sup- 
pose that they are in actual operation between terminals 
an average of ten hours out of twenty-four. The fact 
that they are not in service a greater part of each day 
is due principally to the time required to turn and con- 
dition these locomotives for use. Under these circum- 
stances it is not difficult to conceive of an improvement in 
the terminals at which these locomotives are turned that 
would reduce the average time required for this operation 
one hour. The result would be equivalent to the addition 
of another $125,000 locomotive. 

But even if the locomotive terminal improvements re- 
quired to reduce the time of turning these locomotives 
cost $125,000, it would be cheaper to have ten locomo- 
tives available for service an average of elevén hours a 
day than eleven locomotives available for service an aver- 
age of ten hours daily. For the terminal improvements 
that made it possible to turn these ten locomotives quicker 
would have a similar effect on the other power handled 
at these terminals, so that the net result would be a very 
much greater increase in the motive power capacity of 
the railroad than could possibly be effected by expendi- 
ture of the same amount of money in additional loco- 
motives. 

In recent years, improvement of locomotive terminals 
has come to offer a more logical and less expensive méans 
of enlarging the available motive power capacity of the 
railways than the purchase of new locomotives. This 
method, however, has not generally been available for the 
simple reason that new locomotives could be acquired on 
equipment trusts involving only a small cash outlay on 
the part of the railroad, whereas any locomotive terminal 
improvement had to be paid for out of the current earn- 
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ings of the railroad, or involved a loan for the amount 
required. Where the property on which these improve- 
ments was largely covered by a mortgage, the financing 
of these betterments was further handicapped. 

There is an obvious need for financing locomotive ter- 
minal improvements upon a basis comparable with the 
plan under which new locomotives and cars are ordinar- 
ily acquired. Such a plan has recently been referred to 
in articles appearing in the Railway Review. A more 
complete description of this plan will appear in a subse- 
quent issue, but in the mean time it may be stated that, 
unlike the usual equipment trust, the locomotive terminal 
trust does not lead to placing the railway company’s notes 
on the market. Furthermore, payment of these notes 
does not represent partial payment for the terminal equip- 
ment, but rent for these facilities and the license to use 
them. Only in this way can an investment of this char- 
acter be used as the basis for negotiable securities. 

With the locomotive terminal trust the railway agrees 
to rent the improved facilities for a period of two or ten 
years and gives the contractor who installed these facili- 
ties, rental notes, which are a promise to pay the stipu- 
lated rental. At the expiration of this rental period the 
railway purchases the equipment for the difference be- 
tween the aggregate face value of the rental notes and 
the cost of the improvements, plus carrying charges on 
the capital invested. Improved locomotive terminal facili- 
ties can be regarded as a labor saving device, and in the 
opinion of the accounting bureau of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the payment of rent for these facili- 
ties can be regarded as an operating expense chargeable 
to engine house expense. 

The effect of the locomotive terminal equipment trust 
will be to enable the railways to make expenditures for 
locomotive terminal improvements on a scale comparable 
with recent expenditures for new motive power, but 
with more effective results from the standpoint of operat- 
ing efficiency and capacity. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


WasHIncToN, D. C., Fes. 6—Total car loadings for 
the country for the week ending January 26, were 891,326. 
Comparing the total this year for the same time in 1923, 
the loadings last year were 869,464, and for the year 1922, 
the total loadings were 740,368. 

The above figures were authorized by the car service 
division of the American Railway Association, which 
also makes this statement: “The railroads on January 
15 had 11,341 locomotives in need of repair or 17.6 per 
cent of the ownership, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers with the car service division of the American 
Railway Association.” This was an increase of 966, over 
the number in need of repair on January 1, at which time 


there were 10,375 or 16.1 per cent. 3 


CHANGE IN CLASSIFIED REPAIRS 


Owing to a change just placed in effect by the car 
service division in the form used by the railroads in re- 
porting locomotives in need of repair, comparisons with 
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previous figures of the number of locomotives in need of — 
both light and heavy repair on January 15 can not be 
made. Under the change in form the carriers are re- 
quired to report in addition to the locomotives in need of 
“running” repair, the number of locomotives in need of 
other repairs by classes as follows: 

Class 1—New boiler or new back end. Flues new or 
re-set. Tires turned or new. General repairs to machin- 
ery and tender. 

Class 2—New fire box, or one or more shell courses, 
or roof sheet; flues new or re-set, tires turned or new; 
general repairs to machinery and tender, 

Class 3—Flues all new or re-set (superheater flues 
may be excepted) ; tires turned or new; general repairs 
to machinery and tender. 

Class 4—Flues part or full set; light repairs to boiler 
or fire box; tires turned or new; necessary repairs to ma- 
chinery and tender. ~ 7 

Class 5—Tires turned or new; necessary repairs to 
boiler, machinery and tender, including one or more pairs 
of driving wheel bearings re-fitted. 

In accordance with the revised form, reports showed 
6,138 locomotives, or 9% percent of the ownership, in 
need of classified repairs, and 5,302 locomotives, or 8.1 
per cent, in need of “running” repairs. 

During the first 15 days in January, 21,004 locomotives 
were repaired and turned out of the shops, an increase 
of 1,203 compared with the last half of December. 


Ry Boas 


The Possibilities of Greater Efficiency 
in Operation 


By SAMUEL REA 


In a masterful address before the eastern division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, at Philadelpha, 
Pa., January 17, President Rea analyzed the question: “What 
specific measures can be taken by which greater net operat- 
ing income can be secured by the railroads?” He suggested 
four possible methods: 1. Readjustment of the rate struc- 
ture to yield larger revenues; 2, lowering of labor costs; 3, 
reduction in taxes; 4, greater efficiency in operation. His 
discussion of the fourth method brought out some interesting 
points. We quote this portion of President Rea’s address as 
follows: 


Greater efficiency in operation must be considered under 
two subdivisions: 1. More efficient, use of existing facili- 
ties; 2, extensions of or additions to physical facilities, 
and,the character which they should take. These two 
questions, though related, are not identical, and I should 
like to consider them separately. 

More efficient use of the existing physical facilities of 
the railroads involves many considerations. It will be 
understood that I have in mind such forms of enhanced 
efficiency as may be counted upon to produce improved net 
returns. Perhaps we shall have to take a more undis- 
guisedly commercial view of the railroad enterprise than 
now generally prevails. The railroads are perfoming 
services in many directions which are not only unre- 
munerative, in the sense of contributing nothing toward 
a return on the property, but in many cases result in 
actual out-of-pocket losses. Passenger trains are being 
kept in operation where, owing to changed conditions, the 
net receipts have fallen to extremely low figures or do not 
exist at all. 

There are many branch lines on the Pennsylvania, and 
other roads throughout the country, which contribute 
nothing to the support of the systems as a whole, but are 
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serious and increasing burdens. In other forms of enter- 
prise, no less important to the social structure than the 
railroads, it is not expected that undertakings shall be 
indefinitely continued after changing circumstances have 
rendered them unremunerative. It is hard to see why a 
different criterion should be applied to the enterprise of 
railroading. We may well ask whether the test for justi- 
fying the continued operation of a particular service 
should not be its ability to pay its way, including the 
earning of taxes and of a fair proportionate contribution 
to the return on property investment. 

I do not mean to imply that the necessity for railroad 
service is shrinking. Demands for transportation serv- 
ice in the last year have been the greatest ever known in 
peace times, and I have no doubt that even these high rec- 
ords will be surpassed in the next period of general busi- 
ness activity. 

The railroads are, however, transportation machines 
which are becoming increasingly adapted to the render- 
ing of service in bulk. We may regard them as the mass, 
or wholesale, carriers of the nation. As their equipment, 
yards, terminals and other facilities become increasingly 
adapted to this purpose, they become less adapted to the 
retail forms of transportation—such as short-haul traffic 
and less-than-carload freight, and the shorter distance 
light passenger service. 

These forms of service in some cases are a positive 
burden to the railroads. They are essentially the forms 
of service which motor vehicles or rapid transit lines can 
perform to the greatest advantage, owing to their greater 
flexibility of movement. We are, therefore, confronted 
with the question of the desirability of encouraging the 
further transfer to motor trucks and passenger motor 
vehicles of considerable portions of these kinds of traffic. 

We have also to consider the advisability of the aban- 
donment of totally unremunerative branch lines where 
public patronage has been transferred chiefly to motor 
cars, and the highways. It seems not unreasonable to 
say that, either in the case of freight or passengers, when 
patronage becomes too thinly spread by reason of being 
divided, the public should be called upon to say which kind 
of service is desired. Where there is a marked prepon- 
derance of choice in favor of the highways and motor 
vehicles, the railroads should be allowed discretion to 
abandon the field altogether, so as to concentrate their 
facilities in other directions, and thus serve a greater 
demand. 

This subject is also intimately allied with the question 
of the revision of the rate structure. Permitting the 
railroads to raise rates on those forms of merchandise or 
other products which do not now pay their proper share, 
as measured by their value and the cost of handling, 
would permit a corresponding lowering of rates on cer- 
tain primary commodities which are less able to bear the 
burden. It would also probably have the effect of giving 
further impetus to the shifting of high class, small lot 
short-haul merchandise traffic into the motor truck field. 

This clearing away of unremunerative traffic, for which 
other and better adapted agencies are now available, in- 
stead of reducing the scope of railroad operations, would 
leave room for a vast increase. It would clear terminals 
for the long-distance traffic which the railroads can han- 
dle with incomparably greater efficiency than any form of 


motor vehicle, and which is certain of continued growth. 


It would prolong the l'fe of existing terminals, and so 
help solve the extremely serious problem of. providing 
more terminal room in our great cities, where realty values 
are becoming increasingly prohibitive. . It would simplify 
railroad operation, and, by increasing the percentage of 
heavy tonnage movement, would also tend to increase 
materially the ton miles and passenger miles which a 
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given working force would be capable of handling in a 
given period of time. 

Although no definite program for meeting these prob- 
lems is yet fully developed, they nevertheless deserve the 
most intelligent consideration by both the public and the 
railroad companies, and also by the interests engaged in 
manufacturing motor vehicles and all others concerned in 
commercial motor transportation. 

The related question of increased or additional physical 
facilities, and the character which they should take to 
improve efficiency and to lay the foundations for cheap- 
ening the cost of transportation, brings us immediately 
back to that most fundamental of all railroad problems— 
the restoration and stabilizing of credit. Until that prob- 
lem is assured of solution, no practical program for the 
sustained betterment or improvement of railroad facilities 
on any substantial scale, is capable of formulation. 

From an engineering viewpoint there are many im- 
provements which could be adopted, or the present use 
of which could be greatly extended, and which would very. 
materially increase the efficiency and reduce the cost of 
railroad operation. The initial installations, however, 
would require the investment of very large sums of 
money, and it is difficult to see how these sums can be 
raised unless railroads are allowed to earn such fair re- 
turns that investors can be.persuaded that they can receive 
at least as good a return, with as high a degree of secur- 
ity, as they know can be obtained in the industrial, min- 
ing, real estate, mercantile and other competing invest- 
ment fields. Likewise, they should feel secure from puni- 
tive political attacks or legislation directed against the 
railroads. 

Electrification of the railroads can be regarded as only 
in its infancy. Lack of funds has been the chief bar to 
progress for many years, and is today. Electrification 
promises great operating economies in many directions; 
and where adopted for built up territories; affords a 
great flexibility of service, such as tends to offset, to some 
extent at least, some of the difficulties in handling the 
short-haul and lighter forms of traffic to which I have 
just referred. 

Experiments will continue with gasoline rail motor 
cars; grade crossing elimination must proceed; automatic 
signal crossing protection, and extension of block sig- 
nals, and train control devices, to enhance safety in gen- 
eral, must also be provided. : 


Freight Congestion on Japanese 
Railways 


Accumulated freight tied up by traffic conditions in 
Japanese railroad terminals amounted to- 1,200,000 tons 
on December. 1, 1923, and increased to over 1,400,000 
tons by December 10. Most of the goods delayed are des- 
tined for the regions devastated by the recent earthquake, 
and as.a result of the failure to deliver goods needed in 
Tokyo,. prices for a number of commodities are rising 
daily.. The foregoing is reported to the United States 
Department of Commerce .by Hon. Jefferson Caffery, 
charge d’affaires. in Tokyo. After investigation, the 
Tokyo chamber.of commerce has offered the following 
suggestions to alleviate the situation: 

1. The general.clearing away of debris and other im- 
pediments still on-highways and. waterways in order to 
permit greater ‘utilization of motor trucks and barges. 

2. The construction .of sheds and warehouses at 
freight concentration points in order that goods may be 
unloaded with celerity. 

3. The taking over by the railways of the manage- 
ment and supervision of existing warehouses, 
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Latest Type Electric Locomotive, Class L-5, Pennsylvania Railroad, Standardized for Freight or Passenger Service. 
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4. A better distribution of freight cars by railway 
officials. 

The railway authorities assert, however, that the pres- 
ent congestion is inevitable and they do not believe that 
efficient measures for clearing up the situation can be 
taken at this time. Nevertheless, they admit that, unless 
a remedy is found, a general breakdown of transporta- 
tion facilities will probably occur. 


Motive Power Exhibit by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


LATEST Tyres oF STEAM AND ELectric Locomo- 
TIVES Put oN DISPLAY FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


A notable exhibit of steam and electric motive power 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad was on display at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., from Monday to Friday of this week, in con- 
nection with the mid-winter convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. The latter body had 
arranged its program with an afternoon and an evening 
session, on February 5, at which several prominent speak- 
ers contributed discussions on topics directly or indirectly 
connected with electric motive power in heavy railway 
service. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s exhibit gave spe- 
cial prominence to that company’s latest developments in 
electric motive power, but by way of comparison, several 
of the most. recent types of steam locomotives were in- 
cluded. 


The exhibit included two electric locomotives, the latest 
of which, the L-5 type, was described at length in the 
Railway Review, with illustrations, on January 26, from 
the standpoint of its comparison with the previous type, 
FF-1, which latter was the other electric locomotive in- 
cluded in the exhibit. Five types of steam locomotives 
were exhibited, of which one, the 10-wheel suburban pas- 
senger locomotive, was also described and illustrated in 
the Railway Review, January 26. The remaining fea- 
tures of the exhibit included a multiple unit car motor 
car as used by the Pennsylvania Railroad for suburban 
passenger service, and a gasoline motor car for branch 
line service. 

The five steam locomotives mentioned above, were 
selected for the exhibit to cover every requirement of 
steam railroad service except switching. Two freight 
engnes were shown, one being of the class I-ls, the Penn- 
sylvania standard heavy freight locomotive. In working © 
order it weighs, with its tender, 582,100 pounds. It has” 
62-inch driving wheels and develops a starting tractive 
effort of 90,024 pounds. This particular locomotive was 
built at the Baldwin Locomotive Works from Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad design. A large number of these loco- 
motives were built at the Altoona works. 

The other freight engine was of the Malle. articulated 
type known as class HC-ls.. This locomotive is used 
for pusher service to assist road locomotives in moving 
heavy freight trains over mountain grades. Its use 1s 
confined to helping trains on the east and west slopes of 
the Allegheny mountains. It also has 62-inch driving 
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wheels, but weighs, ia working order and with its tender, 
805,500 pounds. It develops 135,000 pounds starting 
tractive effort. This engine was designed and built at 
Altoona. . 

The other three steam locomotives embraced in the ex- 
hibit were all for passenger service. One was the newly 
designed class M-1, a mountain type engine for through 
express passenger service where maximum power is re- 
quired. This engine is also adaptable for fast through 
freight service, such as the handling of perishable and 
other preference freight trains over long hauls. It has 
72-inch driving wheels, develops 64,500 pounds starting 
tractive effort, and weighs, with tender, 559,600 pounds. 
It was designed and built at Altoona. 

The second of the passenger engines is of the Pacific 
type and is known as class K-4s. It is built for sustained 
speed combined with great power. It has 80-inch driving 
wheels, a starting tractive effort of 44,460 pounds, and a 
weight, with tender, of 467,890 pounds. It is the stand- 
ard for general heavy through passenger service and an- 
swers the requirements of all trains of that character 
except those for which the extreme power of the M-l1 is 
needed. It was designed and constructed at Altoona. 

The multiple unit electric passenger coach which was 
exhibited is of the type now standardized for suburban 
electric service such as that rendered in the Philadelphia 
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district on the electrfied portion of the main line and the 
Germantown and Chestnut Hill branch. It seats 72 pas- 
sengers, weighs 118,600 pounds, operates from either end, 
and was built from standard designs of the railroad. 

The gasoline rail motor car was designed and built by 
thegieG. Brill -Comos Philadelphia, for use on railroad 
branch lines where the traffic is too light to support steam 
service Or to warrant electrification. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is now operating several cars of similar type 
on various branches, and while their use is still in the 
experimental stage, the car placed in the exhibit repre- 
sents the highest type of development yet reached. It is 
42 ft. 8 in. in length, weighs 30,000 pounds, seats 38 per- 
sons in the passenger compartment, and has a baggage 
compartment 11 ft. 3 in. in length, with emergency seats 
for 8 more passengers. 

The new single-phase locomotive, known as the L-5 
eae was equipped for the Pennsylvania Railroad by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. It is designed for 
preference freight service, but is equally adaptable to pas- 
senger service by simply changing the gears. It is now 
equipped with passenger gearing, giving a speed of 70 
miles per hour and a continuous rating of 25,000 pounds 
at 46 miles per hour. This locomotive weighs 200 tons 
and has a capacity of 3,260 horsepower. It has just been 
completed. 


Current Standards in High Class Passenger Trains 


The Floridan—The DeLuxe Train— 
Illinois Central R. R. 


Schedule—Daily between Chicago and Miami and the 
East Coast resorts. 


Reamer hv... ....... GHIGA GO ses. na oe Ar| 4.50 p.m. 
Onl t) jeter SN yg Sie COUPES een sare rece At lpizelo. p. i. 
Gueommeal ATC... 6... Carbondaless.) ces. ee O59. m. 
TS ee Garbondales..ataes. 9.08 a.m. 
5.10 a.m. |Ly....Birmingham (C. of Ga.)... ke 10.00 p.m. 
-810 p.m. |Ar. JACKSONVILLE (ACL) Lv} 9.0082. m. 
Florida East Coast (Eastern Time) 
Bem jive. s....:. Jacksonville arse, | 8.30 a. m. 
Meas |AT.. 2. ts. West» Palm Beach. 72... .: Ly| 9.50 p.m. 
CLAY sti Ne METAR ites e ee... 5 Lv| 6.40 p.m. 
Atlantic Coast Line (Eastern Time) 
aeoom. “\iy......... Jacksonville o37..<.%. Ar) oeioona in. 
8.15 a.m. iar ST. PETERSBURG(via. Ocala)Lv| 9.00 p. m. 


Car Equipment—“The Floridan” carries steel equipment 
of the latest design as follows: Pullman composite 
car; 10-section 2-drawing room sleeping car; 6-com- 
partment, 3-drawing room sleeping car; dining eat; 
three 10-section, 2-compartment sleeping cars; one 10- 
section, 2- Banu toent sleeping car, which is attached 


to the train in Carbondale and operating between St. 
Louis and Miami; 10-section observation sleeping car. 

Passenger Locomotiwe—4-8-2, superheater ; mountain 
type; cylinders 28 in. diam., 28 in. stroke ; driving 
wheel diameter, 73 in. ; maximum tractive power, 51,100 
Ibs. ; factor of adhesion, 4.76; weight in working order, 
leading, 56,000 Ibs; driving, 293, 500 Ibs. ; trailer, 63, 000 
Ibs. ; engine, 362, 500 Ibs. ; tender, 204, 000 Ibs. 


Heating—Vapor system. Procoan is made in each com- 
partment and drawing room for individual control of 
the vapor heat and electric fans to suit the comfort of 
the occupants. 

Lighting—Electric throughout by the indirect system. 
“The Floridan” is the fastest train from Chicago to 

Florida. The Illinois Central employees are specially 

trained to: render attentive and efficient service. An 

expert maid is in attendance ready at all times to assist 
ladies. Her province includes all parts of the train, berths 
as well as drawing-rooms and compartments. A_ valet 
is in attendance on the club car. Pullman porters will 
deliver garments to valet for pressing which will be re- 
turned the following morning. Before departure from 

Chicago, telephone service is available in the observation- 

parlor car without charge for city calls. 
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Tools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances New Devices Products of the 
Manufacturers Labor Saving Ideas Short Cuts to Economy 
Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 
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Gauge Cock for Locomotive 
Boilers 


A gauge cock of an interesting de- 
sign for locomotive boilers is shown in 
the drawing reproduced herewith. The 
outstanding feature of this valve is the 
possibility of repairing it or applying 
new packing, while the boiler is under 
pressure. 


The valve stem, which is turned into 
the valve body or extension by means 
of left hand threads, is so designed 
that it will give two closed positions; 
the usual closed position and the closed 
position for repairing. When the 
valve is closed for repairs, while the 
boiler is under steam pressure, it is 
possible to remove all parts except the 
stem proper. 


Duat Tructractor as a Haulage Unit with Train of Six Trailers. 


Sectional drawings reproduced in the 
accompanying illustrations show 


ferred to in the preceding description. 
It will be observed that the auxiliary 


Lines u¥ 
valve in each of the three positions re- 


seat is closed in the position for repair- 
ing under pressure, while the regular 
service operation closes the _ seat 


_ against the fibre washer. 


This type of gauge cock, adopted as 
standard on the Hocking Valley Ry., 
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has stood its test for a number of years 
and is giving very satisfactorv service. 


Small Tractor With Crane 
Attachment 


What is claimed by the manufacturer 
to be the smallest industrial truck and 
tractor ever built, has just been an- 
nounced by the Clark Tructractor ” 
Company, Buchanan, Michigan, manu- 
facturers of gasoline industrial trucks 
and tractors. 

The “Duat” Tructractor is a) comme 
pact, 3-wheeled gasoline powered mo- 
bile crane, truck and tractor. It pivots 
on one wheel and has a turning radius 
of but 52 inches. It turns around in a 
box car. It is an inexpensive general 
utility haulage unit. 


It is capable of towing from seven 


Duat Tructractor with Crane Attachment. 
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to ten tons or from one to twenty trail- 
ers, depending on the condition of the 
factory floor or yard. Through an in- 
genious device, a one-ton crane is 
attached to the tractor without the use 
of tools, in less than five minutes, con- 
verting it into a mobile crane. The 
crane attachment will lift and carry 
loads up to 2,000 lbs. A brake device 


permits the load to be carried at any 


height up to 56 inches; load may be 
lowered at will. The machine has been 
designed for the loading and unloading 
of box cars, the lifting and towing of 
loads through narrow factory aisles, 
and for inter-plant haulage. 

It is of 3-wheeled construction. 
Ample traction is provided by 16 inch 
wheels equipped with 3% inch solid 
rubber tires. The “Duat” has a wheel- 
base of 40 inches with a tread of 33 
inches, and will enter and turn around 
in a freight car. A brake beneath the 
driver’s seat, which automatically stops 
the machine when the driver dis- 
mounts, is a safety factor. 


Pneumatic Flange Oilers on 
the Indiana Harbor Belt 

‘Line 

The increase in size and weight of 

practically all motive power in recent 

years has resulted in unusual stress and 

wear upon wheel flanges and rails, 


which naturally bear the brunt of all 
additional poundage. Sharp worn 


flanges, and as a consequence. broken .., 


flanges, spell possible derailments, and 
involve the expense of turning or re- 
placing tires, and the loss of earning 
power of the equipment while repairs 
are being made. 
for some time that some form of de- 
vice for properly lubricating the fric- 


_tional surfaces between wheel flanges 


‘* 


and rails should be provided. A re- 
liable means for administering oil to a 
revolving wheel flange has occupied the 
attention of many mechanical experts 


It has been apparent — 
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for years, and it has been determined 
that where flange lubrication is prop- 
erly carried out the life of wheels and 
rails have been materially extended. 


A newly-devised scheme for effecting 
the lubrication of wheel flanges of loco- 
motives and cars has been worked out 
by the Hoofer Mfg. Co. 547 West 
Washington boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 
and their device is meeting with marked 
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Sectional Drawings of Nahtan Oil Cup for 
Guides, Rods and Valve Stems. 


‘ success. on the locomotives of. the In- 


diana Harbor Belt R.-R., and the Chi- 
cago Junction R. R., where it has been 
adopted as standard for all power. In 
this flange oiler a device has been per- 
fected whereby measured amounts of 
oil are fed to the wearing surface of the 
flanges, by air pressure, at regular dis- 
tances traveled. The oil is not sprayed 
upon the flanges, but it is gradually re- 
leased from the oil shoes by an ex- 
ceedingly small amount of air, which is 
vented through the oil pipes and acts as 
a preventative against stoppage in the 
oil shoes, assuring positive delivery of 


Flange Oiler as Applied to a Locomotive of the Indiana Harbor Belt Line, 
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oil to the wheel flanges at regular inter- 
vals. 


It would appear that this type of 
lubricating system were quite reliable 
inasmuch as it does not depend upon 
any care or attention on the part of the 
engine crew and there are no valves to 
be manipulated either before or after a 
trip. 

An important feature developed in 
the oil shoe rigging, permits for apply- 
ing the oil shoes to the wheel flanges 
in either “incline” or “decline” position, 
and with the pneumatic venting feature 
of feeding the oil through the oil shoes, 
the oil is successfully conveyed to the 
flanges in either position. The parts 
comprising the oil shoe rigging are de- 
signed so that they may be assembled 
in various combinations to. accommo- 
date various manners in which they are 
required to be attached to the frame of 
locomotives of different types. 


Nathan Oil Cup for Guides 
and Valve Stems 


By maintaining a uniform oil feed 
while the engine is in motion, provid- 
ing for easy, quick filling, preventing 
loss of, oil cup cover and preventing 
entrance of dirt into the oil reservoir 


_when removing the cover for filling, 


the Nathan oil cup recently introduced 
by the Nathan Mfg. Co., of New York 
is intended to fill a very definite need. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
a sectional view of the oil cup. Uni- 
form feed is controlled and maintained 
by the spindle (2) much in the usual 
manner except this spindle is made 
slightly oversize and slotted. This 
oversize, together with the _ spring 
under the winged cap creates suffcient 
friction to prevent the spindle turning 
due to vibration. The uniformity of 
oil feed once the spindle is set is as- 
sured. 


By the method of securing the cover 
to the body of the oil cup, ease of 
filling is Secured, yet the cover cannot 
be lost off or dirt get into the oil. 
This cover (3) swings in either direc- 
tion around the fixed cap (5) by press- 
ing against the projecting fin on the 
back. When swung away from closed 
position a liberal opening is exposed 
for filling the cup. When the cover is 
returned to closed position it is caught 
by means of a clip and _ positively 
locked against opening. The cover in 
opening slides over the finished sur- 
face of the top of the oil cup body. 
Thus any dirt that might adhere to it 
is wiped off on the outside of the cup. 
The cover cannot be removed without 
first removing the spindle, and there- 
fore, it cannot be lost in service. To 
fill and regulate this oil cup does not 
require the removal of any part. 


Malleable iron is used in the manu- 
facture of the Nathan oil cup because 
of its lower cost and less liklihood of 
being removed from standing locomo- 
tives in yards or roundhouses. All 
parts are made interchangeable. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the ‘Transportation. Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance — 


No Legerdemain Nor Miracle 
Can Cure the Railroad 
Situation 


An able address was delivered in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently by James 
C. Davis, director general of railroads, 
before the Traffic & Transportation As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh. Mr. Davis 
summarized the transportation problem 
in his closing remarks as follows: 


“It seems too bad that the oppon- 
ents of fair treatment for the railroads 
cannot appraise the true situation. The 
tailroads as a matter of fact, are the 
slaves rather than the servants of the 
government. They are bound hand and 
foot to the wheel of the chariot of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
commission fixes rates, provides rules 
for service, approves stock and bond 
issues, controls new construction and 
abandonment, distributes equipment, 
fixes the price for using joint terminals, 
makes divisions for joint service, and 
recaptures all excess profits. 


“In the old days, if a man wanted 
good service, from his slave, he at least 
gave him a reasonable shelter of proper 
clothes and food and some recreation. 
He did this, if not from humanitarian 
reasons, as an investment to obtain the 
return of good service. 


“Should not the government and the 
people of this country, for the same 
reason, accord this treatment to the 
carriers. As I have often said and now 
repeat, the railroads are the dray horse 
of the nation, and you can not beat and 
starve your horse and have him carry 
the load. 


“The remedy for the present de- 
pression in agriculture does not lie in 
reducing transportation rates below the 
price at which the carriers can sustain 
themselves, but rather in those more 
direct and permanent methods of relief 
which go to the root of the trouble and 
can be accomplished without the de- 
struction of the transportation system, 
such remedies largely being found in 
civersified production, organized and 
orderly disposition in a seasonable way 
of crops, and more reasonable relations 
between the price of what agriculture 
produces and what it must purchase. 


“Every intelligent conservative is a 
true progressive, but real progress 
means scaling the heights, and the ob- 
servation of natural laws. The road 


Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments aa 


is hard, the progress is slow, and to ob- 
tain the correct results requires some 
courage, industry and patience. 


“No legerdemain of statutory law, no 
miracle in the way of joint resolutions, 
can overcome irrevocable and natural 
laws. The: aftermath of a great war 
with its endless train of disorganiza- 
tion, extravagance and the destruction 
of private and public morale cannot be 
cured over night. The recovery rests 
in courage, industry, and decent econ- 
omy. Surely, we are a great enough 
people to exhibit all of these qualifi- 
cations. 

“A legislative moratorium of two or 
four years would effect a cure. If not 
interfered with by adverse legislation, 
the three controlling parties in interest, 
the shipping public, the carriers and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, if 
given reasonable time could bring about 
satisfactory results. The right solu- 
tion of any important controversy must 
depend upon the facts as they actually 
exist, rather than on the untried theor- 
ies evolved by men without experience, 
to supply what is considered a popular 
demand. 


“For many years the railroads have 
teen obliged to file annual detailed re- 
ports. To the searcher after truth, 
there are no secrets in this matter. The 
public character of the transportation 
business enables alJl interested persons 
readily to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of the true facts. 


“The controlling influence of trans- 
portation on individual and national 
prosperity justifies an active interest in 
this subject. If private ownership and 
operation of railroads is to continue, 
and an efficient and reliable service is 
to be maintained, the general public 
must make a study of this subject, to 
the end that legislative action will be 
constructive and not disorganizing, con- 
sistent with public interest and an en- 
lightened public policy, and upon lines 
that will continue to give this nation 
what it now has and is always entitled 
to—the best and most efficient trans- 
portation system in the world.” 


Fog Obscures Signals and N. Y. C. 
Train Runs Into Derail. 


Due to a dense fog obscuring signals, 
an express train of the New York Cen- 
tral R. R. struck a derail near Porter, 
Ind., early in the morning of February 
3. The engineer was instantly killed. 


— onstruction: Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Rock Island Mobilizes Suj 
port for the Transpor- 
tation Act | 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacif 
Ry. is enlisting the support not onl 
of its employees, but of its patrons : 
well, to write letters to members ¢ 
congress telling representatives an 
senators at Washington that the sei) 
timent of the middle west favors a fu! 
ther trial of the Transportation Aj! 
and giving the railways a rest fro)! 
further restrictive legislation in orde 
that the carriers may render prope 
service to the public. The Rock Islan) 
gives the following ten reasons wh 
the railways and the Transportatio. 
Act should be let, alone at this time 


1. The Transportation Act is di 
signed to stabilize the railway indu:| 
try, permit reasonable returns withi 
a fixed limit, insure more satisfactor 
service, and foster further needed rai| 
way development, under the supervi)| 
ion and control of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. 


2. The Transportation Act does nc 
guarantee railway earnings. It it 
structs the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission to so fix rates as to perm) 
the railways to earn 534 per cent | 
they can. If they fail to do so, ther 
is no redress. The Act limits th 
earnings to 6 per cent on the.value ¢ 
their property as determined by th 
Interstate Commerce Commissioi 
which value is far below the value ¢ 
the railways today. This valuatio 
basis, however, does stabilize th 
business of railroading and prevent 
their bankruptcy which would be | 
calamity in a nation which depend 
upon railways to maintain prosper] 

3. The year 1923 was the first yea 
during which railways were able t 
operate under the provisions of th 
Transportation Act, under normal cot 
ditions. The character of the servic 
rendered by the railways during 192 
is the most convincing argument i 
favor of continuing the Tran 
Act without change. 


4. There must be invested for som 
years to come at least $750,000,000 
year of new capital in the railways 
they are to meet the demands of th 
nation’s commerce. This is the state 
ment of the joint commission of agr: 
cultural inquiry, composed entirely ¢ 
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members of congress. This capital 
cannot be obtained unless the railway 
business is stabilized as provided for 
in the Transportation Act. Railway 
improvements must continue if traffic 
is to be carried and the needs of the 
public satisfied. 

5. The Transportation Act-is not the 
cause of present freight rates. The 
railways have not earned the “fair re- 
turn” contemplated since the Act was 
passed; in fact, they have only earned 
an average of less than 4 per cent for 
the period. Despite this, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has or- 
dered material reductions in rates in 
the last three years and has the power 
to make further reductions. | 


6. The provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act require the economic end ef- 
ficient operation of the railways under 
strict governmental view. Under the 
Act the railways have reduced operat- 
ing expenses by $800,000 a day and 
have reduced freight rates 13 per cent 
since 1921. 


7. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s valuation shows that instead 
of being overvalued or burdened with 
watered stock, the railways are cap- 
italized at less than their real value. 
Many railways have been forced to re- 
duce their dividend payments since the 
Act was passed and, in addition, have 
put borrowed money into improve- 
ments in order better to serve the 
public. 


8. The Transportation Act protects 
the interest of the public in railway 
transportation, as it is the only guar- 
antee the public now has that railway 
rates will be so regulated as to “pro- 
vide the people of the United States 
with adequate transportation”—a thing 
both the public and the railways desire. 


9. The best interests of the public, 
the railways, and their employes will 
be served by the preservation of the 
Transportation Act to the end that it 
may have a fair trial under normal 
conditions. 


10. The railways have been for 
almost twenty years a continuous sub- 
ject of agitation, attacks and legisla- 
tion, and in their interest as necessary 
industries and in the interest of the 
public dependent upon their facilities, 
they are entitled to a settled law and 
a rest. 


Railroads to Protest Order on Auto- 
matic Train Control. 


Following the widespread discussion 
of the recent order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, requiring 45 
railroads not mentioned in its original 
order of Jtine 13, 1922 to equip one pas- 
‘senger engine division with automatic 
train control, and extending the re- 
quirement to an additional passenger 
engine division on 47 of the 49 roads 
which were covered by the original or- 
der, a committee to represent the east- 
ern roads in a joint conference with 
those of the.south and west has been 
appointed. This committee includes W. 
J. Harahan, president Chesapeake & 
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Ohio Ry.; A. H. Smith, president New 
York Central Lines; Samuel Rea, presi- 
dent Pennsylvania R. R.; E. J. Pear- 
son, president New York New Haven 
& Hartiord R. R. and L. F. Loree 
president Delaware & Hudson Co. 

The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives had a meeting in Washington, 
February 7, to consider matters per- 
taining to the order, and it is expected 
that representatives of the. western 
roads will shortly hold a similar meet- 
ing. The southern roads have had a 
meeting. The committees representing 
the three sections of the country will 
hold a joint meeting within the next 
two weeks to discuss plan for a rehear- 
ing on the order, which was issued 
without a preliminary hearing. 

The objections to the order are based 
on the expense involved, and on the 
contention that the art of train control 
has not yet advanced beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. Further a number of 
the roads contend that the density of 
their traffic is such that the order as it 
applies to them is unreasonable. It is 
probable that the contention will also 
be made that the recent order is pre- 
mature in that many of the railroads 
have not yet found it possible to decide 
on the device to be installed under the 
first order. 


Transportation Subjects Be- 
fore American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 


A notable program including promi- 
nent speakers on railroad and transpor- 
tation subjects, was arranged by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers as one day’s feature of its conven- 
tion which was in session in Philadel- 


phia, Pa., all this week. The railroad 


sessions occupied Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, and coincidently an im- 
portant exhibition of electric and steam 
motive power was on display by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at 32 and Mar- 
ket streets. The exhibit is described 
and illustrated elsewhere in these col- 
umns. 

The principal addresses were at the 
evening session. Mr. A. J. County, 
vice president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system, discussed the general rail- 
road situation. He urged that the rail- 
roads be given a “legislative rest;” 
that they be allowed to earn at least 6 
per cent on their investment; that taxa- 
tion be reduced; that they be allowed to 
negotiate directly with their employees 
on wages and working conditions, and 
that they have the power of “voluntary 
consolidation.” 


“My twelve minutes may be spent in 
prescribing solid foundations for the 
railroad industry,” said Mr. County, 
“but I should imitate the shoemaker’s 
motto and say, ‘Railroads mended while 
you wait.’ Our statesmen for many 
years have been trying to mend these 
railroads while the country, the busi- 
ness men, the investors, the railroad 
managers and employees wait. 


“The _ railroads, although owned, 
managed and used by the citizens, find 
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themselves unable to keep up with mod- 
ern developments and demands because 
of the delusion of the politicians that 
the people of the United States endors- 
ed regulation that in the last fifteen 
years did not allow the railroads to earn 
an average annual return of even 5 per 
cent on the railroad investment, What 
will change the delusion? Informed and 
responsible public opinion will change 
his 

“There is no necessity for pessimism 
concerning the railroads, nor need 
there be any fear that the solid founda- 
tions for better and cheaper transpor- 
tation cannot be laid, provided the pub- 
lic insists upon keeping the railroads 
free from unsound legislation and from 
restrictive regulations that usurp the 
functions of management without as- 
suming the responsibilities; and will 
equally insist that the railroad invest- 
ment is entitled to the moderate annual 
return of 6 per cent authorized. by the 
Transportation Act.” 


“Transportation is and always has 
been of supreme importance in the rise 
and progress of civilized nations,” said 
Mr. E. G. Buckland, vice president and 
general counsel, New York New Haven 


‘& Hartford R. R. He continued: 


“A civilized people’s interest in 
their means of transportation is in 
reality a sort of instinct for self-pres- 
ervation—that once attained, for prog- 
ress and prosperity. Transportation 
stands second only to agriculture as a 
necessity to civilized life. The decline 
or fall of all the nations accompanied 
the decay of their commerce. The 
laws inherent in civilization demand for 
both its development and maintenance 
a traffic in goods, an intermingling of 
people, and an exchange of intelligence 
and ideas. 


“Compare for a moment our own 
country with Russia. They are not far 
apart in area, latitude or resources. Is 
it conceivable that Russia could have 
been so backward and so completely 
collapsed if it had been traversed by 
265,000 miles of railroad as is our own 
country? Would it not have been, in- 
stead of a menace, a great source of 
support to modern civilization? 


“The United States is the outstand- 
ing example of what _ transportation 
does for civilization. The thirteen col- 
onies limited as they were to a mere 
fringe along the Atlantic coast was no 
chance happening. They marked the 
limit of the sailing ship, the mail 
coach and the freight wagon—a limita- 
tion which left Washington’s army cold 
and hungry at Valley Forge while 
clothing and food were only 50 miles 
away. With Fulton’s steamboat civil- 
ization penetrated rivers to the head of 
navigation: with the railroad it crossed 
mountains and plains, with the tele- 
graph it welded a national sentiment 
which more than any other one thing 
makes possible the nation’s continuance 
as a self-governing state. Indeed, this 
America of ours is as the ages of na- 
tions are reckoned, almost a twin of 
modern transportation. It was not out 
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of swaddling clothes when the steam- 
boat was invented. It had scarce be- 
gun to walk when the first locomotive 
was run. It grew’ up with the tele- 


graph, the telephone, the airplane and. 


the raido. From the fringe of states 
along the Atlantic seaboard, civilization 
and transportation have gone hand in 
hand developing the one into the might- 
iest nation, the other into the greatest 
and most efficient system of transpor- 
tation. 

“The transportation men who have 
gone before us have left a tradition 
and a legacy—a tradition of service, a 
legacy of inspiration to minister rather 
than be ministered unto, to bring 
food, warmth and comfort to our fel- 
low citizens, to keep their farms pro- 
ducing and their factories running, and 
in time of war to lend a mighty arm 
for the national defense.” 


Mr. H. P. Thayer, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
pleaded for fair play for the railroads. 
“The present situation,’ he said, “calls 
for more support of the railroads and 
less interference until they have work- 
ed through this cost readjustment and 
rehabilitated confidence in their future. 
The interest of the public demands it. 


“Increase in wages is already in ef- 
fect, and its effect on the payroll as a 
part of the operating expense has gone 
into the accounts, but until that in- 
crease in the general scale of wages has 
worked its way through the whole in- 
dustrial fabric, costs will not be on a 
stable basis.” 


Southeastern Railways Grant 


Voluntary Wage Increases. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
granted a wage increase of three cents 
per hour to its storers, freight han- 
dlers, coopers, truckers and laborers; 
the Charleston & Western Carolina 
Ry. has increased its section foremen’s 
wages $4.80 per month; the Nashville 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. has in- 
creased the pay of its clerical em- 
ployees from one to five dollars per 
month; the Alabama & Vickburg Ry. 
has granted increases to its clerks and 
the Richmond Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac R. R. has increased its trick dis- 
patchers’ pay $6.92 per month. 


Five 


Telegraphers Receive Wage Increase 
on Eight Railways. 


Telegraphers on the lines of the New 
York.Central R. R., Buffalo and east, 
Buffalo and west, Ohio Central divi- 
sion, Michigan Central R. R., Cleve- 
land Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., and affiliated railways and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R., were 
granted voluntary increases of from 
three to five cents per hour, retroac- 
tive to January 16, under a one year 
agreement. The increase affects ap- 
proximately 4,500 employees and will 
cost the railway approximately $500,- 
000 a year. The Rutland R. R., an- 
other New York Central R. R. sub- 
sidiary, granted increases to its teleg- 
raphers ranging from two to eight 
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cents an hour and these increases were 
made effective as of December 16, 1923. 
The agreement on the Rutland R. R. 
also provided for new provisions in 
the telegraphers’ schedule of working 
rules and regulations, An order is- 
sued by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, effective January 16, pro- 
vides for increases in telegraphers’ pay 
on the Charleston & Western Carolina 
Ry. amounting to 2% cents per hour 
and two cents per hour on the Texas 
& Pacific Ry. and the Texas and Loui- 
siana lines of the Southern Pacific Co. 
At the same time the labor board de- 
clined to order increases for the teleg- 
raphers of the International-Great 
Northern R. R., the Nashville Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Ry. and the Vir- 


ginian Ry. 
Indictments and Fines Under the 
Elkins Act. 


The Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Ry. and the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal & Iron Co., pleaded guilty in the 
United States district court at Buffalo, 
N. Y., January 30, to technical viola- 
tions of the Elkins act. The two con- 
cerns were each fined $20,000 on each 
f two indictments. Ninety-eight 
other counts in the same indictment, 
charging similar violations, were dis- 
missed upon agreement with the fed- 
eral attorney. The charges named in 
the indictment, which was returned by 
the November term of the federal 
grand jury, grew out of the coal strike 
in 1922. The two companies were al- 
leged to have entered into an agree- 
ment whereby the railroad refrained 
from collecting demurrage charges. 
Each indictment contained 100 counts; 
one count for each carload of coal 
for which the railroad failed to collect 
demurrage charges. A statement by 
the railroad makes it clear that the 


‘company was only endeavoring to meet 


the conditions brought on by the strike, 
and had no unlawful motive. “Several 
weeks before the strike actually went 
into effect,” said the railroad’s attor- 
ney, “we knew it was going to happen. 
To safeguard the interests of the many 
industries served by the railroad, we 
made arrangements to have an ample 
supply of coal on hand to take care of 
these needs. The coal operators niined 
sufficient fuel for the railroad and 
other industries which was placed in 
cars and,kept on sidings. While we 
admit it was a technical violation of 
the law, it was not committed with any 
intention of profiteeering.” The same 
explanation was made to the court by 
Mr. Clune for the coal company: He 
further stated that the coal, during the 
strike was sold at lower rates than 
prior to the strike. 


A federal grand jury at Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 31, voted indictments 
against the Pennsylvania and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroads on charges of 
preferential extension of credit to ship- 
pers. The Pennsylvania is alleged to 
have failed to collect freight charges 
immediately on delivery from the Goff- 
Kirby Coal Company. The same 
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charge against the Baltimore & Ohi 
is in connection with shipments {¢ 
Otis Steel Co. and Swift & Company. : 


r 


Shop Crafts Lose Their Suit a | 


the Pennsylvania R. R. 


The shop crafts’ organization lost it: 
suit against the Pennsylvania R. R. fo), 
$15,000,000 back pay. Judge Dickingmn | 
of the federal court in Philadelphia de. 
cided that the federal courts have no| 
the power to enforce the decisions oj 
the railroad labor board. Morris Hill. 
quit, attorney for the plaintiffs, an- 
nounced that the case would be ap. 
pealed to the United States supreme 


i 
d 


court. The decision affects approxi- 
mately 60,000 employees of the 
railway. In his decision, Judge Dick- 


inson stated that the court could not 
find that there was any actual or im. 
plied contract between the railway aia 
the employees which would obligate 
the railway to pay a higher rate than 
it did, particularly since the employees 
accepted the wage scale as fixed by 
the railway. 


Two Interurban Trains of the Indiana 
Traction Company Collide. 

A head-on collision of two interurban 
trains of the Indiana Traction Co., on 
a curve two miles east of Fortville 
Ind., on February 2, resulted in the 
death of twelve passengers and injury 
to 34 others. Each train consisted of | 
a motor car and a trailer. The front 
cars were telescoped, but passengers | 
in the trailers escaped without injury. | 
It is reported that the accident was 
due to the failure of one of the trains | 
to wait at a siding for the other. | 


} 


Radio Performs in New Role During 
Blizzard. | 


{ 


During a blizzard on February 4, 
which interrupted telegraph. service in 
the north and west, the railways of 
Chicago made use of the Chicago radio 
eeieacae stations to locate their 
snowbound trains. A Chicago & North- 
western Ry. and a Minneapolis St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Ry. train were. 
storm-bound at Waupaca, Wisc. Rail- 
way officials at that point enlisted i 
which got word through to Chicago, 
via radio. A relief train was started 
at once. An interesting feature was 
that the Chicago station, talking to 
Omaha at the time, did not hear Wau- 
paca’s call, and it was brought to their 
attention by broadcasting stations in 
both Wyoming and Connecticut. 


Rules Approved on Operation of 
Brakes and Train Air Signal Equip- 
ment. ; 


_In the report of the committee on 
brakes and brake equipment presented 
at the 1923 annual meeting of the Am- 
erican Railway Association’s mechani- 
cal division, circular D. V.-285 contain- 
ed a recommendation for the adoption 
of rules governing the operation of 
brakes and train air signal equipment 
on both freight and passenger equip- 
ment cars. Also, a revision of the 
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present recommended practice for air 


brake and train air signal instructions - 


was included. These proposed rules 
have now been approved by formal let- 
ter ballot of the members, and by the 
board of directors of the American 
Railway Association. It is the inten- 
tion to publish these rules and instruc- 
tions in small cloth-bound bookxiets, 
similar to the booklet issued some time 
ago on fuel economy for locomotives. 
These booklets may be ordered from 
VY. R. Hawthorne, secretary, 431 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Uniform Method Handling Over and 
Astray Freight. 


A uniform method of handling over 
and astray freight and matching against 
shorts, has been approved by the com- 
mittee on freight handling service of 
the American Railway Association’s 
transportation division, and the com- 
mittee on freight claim prevention of 
the freight claim division. The matter 
was the subject of joint consideration 
by the two committees, and is now 
embodied in a circular (No. 2434) which 
is recommended for uniform adoption 
by all carriers. J. E. Fairbanks is gen- 
eral secretary of the American Railway 
Association, 30 Vesey street, New York 
City. 


Gallant Engineer Helps Miss Collett 
Win Golf Match. 


An unknown locomotive engineer, 
presumably a golfer who has’ missed 
six-inch putts, 
Bellaire Heights, Fla., to enable Miss 
Glenna Collett to make an: approach 
from near the railroad tracks undis- 
turbed. Miss Collett responded with a 
par three, and the engineer proceeded 
on his way, with an admiring toot of 
the whistle. 


Antediluvian Special Will Run on New 
African Railway. 


A special railway will be built in 
Africa for the purpose of hauling the 
largest fossil in existence, from the in- 
terior to the regular railway lines. This 
fossil, who rejoices in the name of 
Gigantosaurus Africanus, is reputed to 
be eight to ten million years of age, 20 
ft. high and 80 ft. long. An interesting 
problem in clearances is expected when 
he arrives in this country. 


Surplus Cars Decrease 60,869. 


Due to an increased demand for 
transportation, a decrease in the num- 
ber of surplus freight cars is shown in 
reports filed by the carriers of the 
country. Surplus freight cars in good 
repair on January 14th totaled 292,921, 
a decrease of 60,869 cars compared with 
the number on January 7th. Surplus 


box cars in good repair and immediate- — 


ly available for use totaled 132,564 on 
January 14th, a decrease of 18,681 with- 
in a week, while the number of surplus 
coal cars amounted to 129,846, a reduc- 
tion within the same period of 36,129. 
Surplus stock cars in good repair num- 
bered 14,749 compared with 15,054, 
on January 7th, a decrease of 1,305, 


- a 


halted his train near. 
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while there also was a decrease for the 
same period of 3,118 in the number of 
surplus refrigerator cars, which brought 
the total for that class of equipment 
to 9,180. 


Fireman Killed in Accident at Thorn- 
town, Ind. 


The locomotive of a northbound 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. passenger train struck a 
heavily loaded hand car near Thorn- 
town, Ind. on February 1, and the 
fireman was killed in the resulting de- 
railment. Section men abandoned the 
handcar, it being too heavy to lift from 
the track, when they saw the approach- 
ing train. 


Conductors and Trainmen Awarded 
Wage Increases on N. Y. C. 


The New York Central system an- 
nounced, on February 1, that an agree- 
ment had been concluded providing for 
a five per cent increase in wages to the 
conductors and trainmen of the New 
York Central R. R., as well as to the 
same class of employees on the sub- 
sidiary lines. The increase will affect 
nearly 20,000 employees. 


Fireman Killed at Overton, Texas, On 
the I.-G. N. 


In a head-on collision between a pas- 
senger train and a freight train on the 
International-Great Northern R. R,, 
three miles south of Overton, Texas, on 
January 28, the fireman of the passen- 
ger train was scalded to death. 


Railway Literature Now Being Issued 
in Foreign Languages. 


The progress of railway advertising 
from the single sheet placards of a gen- 
eration ago to the beautifully printed 
and illustrated folders of today, is being 
giver. a touch of internationalism. The 
Southern Ry. has issued a timetable in 
Spanish, for use in Cuba, and the 
Northern Pacific Ry. has published cir- 
culars in both Chinese and Japanese, 
extolling the attractions of the north- 
west and giving information as to the 
ways and methods of travel in this 
country. 


I. C. C. Decides Multi-Unit Tank Car 
Case. 


Decision has been rendered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the effect that the multi-unit chlorine 
tank cars owned by the Mathieson 
Alkali Works shall be given the same 
rating and the same privileges as ordi- 
nary tank cars and be recognized as 
such. Because of the fact that these 
cars carried 15 tons of chloride in one- 
ton units, instead of in bulk as a single 
unit, the railways refused to recognize 
these multiple unit tank cars as stand- 
ard tank cars. 


Conventions and Meetings 


The Southern & Southwestern Ry. 
Club, Atlanta, Ga, will hold its next 
regular meeting, March 4. The sub- 
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ject will be, “Electric Storage Batteries 
as Applied to Railroads.” A. J. Merrill 
is secretary, F:*O. box 1205, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Pet wee 

The fourteenth meeting of the Sig- 
nal Section, American Railway Associa- 
tion, will be held at the Drake hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., March 13 and 14. Ses- 
sions will be held both morning and 
afternoon of both days. 

eye 

“Transportation and Chicago Devel- 
opment,” will be the special topic of the 
3rd annual mid-winter convocation of 
the Western Society of Engineers, 
Chicago, February 6 and 7. A compre- 
hensive program has been arranged. 
The opening address, on Wednesday 
morning, will be by C. A. Morse, chief 
engineer, Chicago Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Ry., who is president of the soci- 
ety. The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions on Wednesday will be devoted to 
discussions on automobile, pedestrian, 
bus and cab traffic on Chicago streets. 
On Thursday morning, there will be 
a paper on “Railroad Suburban Traf- 
fic,’ by F. E. Morrow, assistant chief 
engineer Chicago & Western Indiana 
R. R., with discussion by the following: 
C. H. Mottier, office manager, Illinois 
Central R. R.; George W. Hand, as- 
sistant to president, Chicago & North- 
western Ry.; Robert H. Ford, assistant 
chief engineer, Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry., and A. W. Newton, chief 
engineer, Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. Britton I. Budd, president, Chi- 
cago Elevated Railways, will read a 
paper on elevated railroad and inter- 
urban traffic. At the afternoon session, 
surface lines traffic will be discussed 
by C. V. Weston, consulting engineer, 
Chicago Surface Lines, and R. F. Kel- 
ker, consulting engineer. The convo- 
cation will include, on Wednesday. eve- 
ning, with a dinner meeting at the 
Hamilton club, at which the speaker 
will be William E. Dever, mayor of 
Chicago. 

kk O* 

R. J. Middleton, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry., has been elected president 
of the Engineers’ Club of Seattle, 
Wash. 

a 

The Central Railway Club will hold 
its next interim meeting, Thursday 
evening, February 14, 1924, at Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. The committee 
on rules of interchange will make an 
important report, and sundry recom- 
mendations for changes will be offered. 

* OO OX 

With an attendance of 135 at its first 
annual dinner, held January 21, the re- 
cently organized Traffic Club of 
Nashville (Tenn.) got away to a flying 
start. The attendance was about 
equally divided between shippers and 
representatives of the carriers. The 
threat to the welfare of business in 
America contained in the proposals of 
the LaFollette group in Congress was 
forcibly outlined to the club by E. S. 
Jouett, vice president and_ general 
counsel of the Louisville & Nashville 
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R. R. Other speakers were George E. 
Boulineau, of Atlanta, Ga., member of 
the executive board of Traffic Clubs 
of America, and T. B. Curtis, secretary- 
treasurer of the Atlanta Traffic Club. 
R. D. Herbert, president of the club, 
acted as toastmaster. Mr. Herbert is 
a leading shipper. W. A. Gunn, traffic 
manager of the Purina Mills, an- 
nounced that the club starts off with 
a charter membership of 180 and ex- 
pects to pass the 200 mark within the 
next few days. John F. Gaffney, Jr., 
assistant general passenger agent of 
the N. C. & St. L. Railway, was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee 
which arranged the excellent program 
offered. Earle Roach is secretary of 
the club, P. O. box 480, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Pe se 

The executive committee of the 
Chief Interchange Car Inspectors & 
Car Foremen’s Association will hold a 
meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill., on March 3, to which the en- 
tire membership of the association is 
invited. The meeting is for the pur- 
pose of drafting recommendations for 
changes in the American Railway As- 


sociation car interchange rules. 
eoek ake 


| Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued bY the United States Patent Office 
January 29, 1924. 


Machine for Sawing and Punching 
Rails, 1,482,350—James S. Dayton, 
Cumberland, Md. 

Rail Joint With Lightened Web, 1,482,- 
333— Benjamin Wolhaupter, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., assignor to The Rail 
Joint Company. 

Freight-Car Door, 1,482,307 — Kusta 
Ropert Koskinen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Safety Highway Approach to Railway 
Crossings, 1,482,181 — William H. 

Banks, Winthrop, Mass. 

Trailing-Truck Frame,  1,482,183— 
James G. Bunt, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Locomotive Truck - Curve -Adjusting 
Mechanism, 1,482,190 — Frederick C. 
Hohenstein, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Trailing-Truck Frame,  1,482,193— 
James G. Blunt, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Locomotive Grate Shaker, 1,482,108— 
James G. Blunt, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Truck-Centering Device, 1,482,109— 
James G. Blunt, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Car Roof, 1,482,111— Charles David 
Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
P. H. Murphy Company, New Ken- 
Sington, Pa.. 

Locomotive, 1,482,115—Alfred W. 
Bruce, New York, N. Y. 

Track Gauge and Bridle Bar, 1,481,996 
—Otis Duncan, Birmingham, Ala., 
assignor of one-third to Dave Gold- 
stein, Birmingham, Ala. 

Railway-Switch Lock, 1,481,992—Joseph 
R. Dooley, Mobile, Ala., assignor of 


one-half to Cornelius W. Vink, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 
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Air Conductor for Railway Motors, 
1,481,888—Andrew H. Candee, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., assignor to Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

Brake Shoe, 1,481,862—John H. :Eisen- 
berg, Suffern, N. Y., assignor to The 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Car Roof, 1,481,823—Charles David 
Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
P. H. Murphy Company, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Car Roof, 1,481,824— Charles David 
Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
P. H. Murphy Company, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Car Roof, 1,481,825— Charles David 
Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assi&nor to 
P. H. Murphy Company, Her Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Operating Mechanism for Dee Cars, 
1,481,787—James D. Benbow, Aurora, 
Ill, assignor to Western Wheeled 
Scraper Company, Aurora, III. 

Dump Car, 1,481,788—James D. Ben- 
bow, Aurora, Ill, assignor to West- 
ern Wheeled Scraper Company, Au- 
rora, Ill. 


| Railway Literature | 


The Thompson Electric Co., 226 St. 
Clair avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has issued two catalogue leaflets on 


Thompson “lamp maintenance hang- 
ers,” and the. Thompson “safety 
disconnecting hanger,’ respectively. 


These devices make it possible to 
lower lamp fixtures and reflectors for 
replacement and cleaning. They are a 
decided factor for safety ~in places 
where lamps are more or less inac- 
cessible, and they have an important 
bearing upon economy, in that clean 
reflectors mean more light. 
x * x 

The Sheffield Steel Mills, Kansas 
City, Mo., have issued in book form a 
series of very striking ads which have 
recently been published in the news- 


~ papers, and which forms a most inter- 


esting story of Kansas City-made steel. 
The fore part of the book contains a 
brief history of the company, together 
with an expression of its policies. 

* * x 


McClellan & Junkersfeld, Inc., 
struction engineers, have changed the 
location of their New York office, ef- 
fective February 1, to 68 Trinity place, 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


con- 


Glenn A. Wilson has been appointed 
manager of the New York and New 
England territory for the Gibb Instru- 
ment Co., Bay City, Mich., manufac- 
turer of electric welding equipment. 
Mr. Wilson’s headquarters will be at 
120 Liberty street, N. Y. He was for- 
merly representative of the Mutual 
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Electric & Machine Co., of Detaae 
Mich. 
* *K * 


7 
The recently organized McVicker _ 
\ 


Railclamp Tieplate Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has purchased a plant at Win-) 
throp Harbor, Ill., and will do its own 
manufacturing aS soon as machinery is 
installed in the new plant for. the pur- 
pose. 
se ee 
John E. Cobaugh has been appointed | 
sales representative in the Philadelphia, 
Pa., district, for the H. J. Ness Mfg. | 
Co., New York, N. Y., manufacturer of 
spot welders. Mr. Cobaugh’s head- 
quarters will be in the Stephen Girard 
building, 21 South Twelfth street, | 
adelphia. :| 
* * * ; 
The White Mfg. Co., Goshen, | 
manufacturer of railway eee | 
plans the rebuilding of the portion 
its works which was recently destroyee 
by fire. 


* oe -O* é 
Peirce Lewis has been appointed ad- 
vertising and sales manager of the 
Truscon Steel Co., with headquactaaa | 
at Youngstown, Ohio. | 
en ea 
The Railway Equipment Co., set 
Arcade building, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed southwestern ee | 
sentative of the National Lock Wash 
Co., of Newark, N. J. | 
kee -| 
The Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. ees Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., plans an additional wood | 
mill and power plant. Contract for the 
steel has been let to McClintic- Mama 
shall Co., and amounts to 700 tons. ~_ | 
* * x 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., plans the construction | 
of a one-story foundry, 182 by 400 ft. | 
at Milwaukee, to be used for the manu- | 
facture of cranes and excavation ma-_ 
chinery. This company has made 
several changes in its sales department, 
as follows: W. J. Dugan has been 
appointed southern sales manager, with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn.; D. J. 
Murphy has been given charge of sales 
in the Texas district, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Texas, and_N. B. Norris has 
been appointed district manager, with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

* * * 


Victor R. Willoughby, who has been 
appointed general mechanical engineer 
of the American Car & Foundry Co. 
with headquarters at New York, was 
born in Michigan and graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1896. 
His first employment was with the 
Solvay Process Co., at Delray, Mich. 
In 1897, Mr. Willoughby entered the 
service of the Michigan-Peninsular Car 
Co., at Detroit, Mich. and in 1899, he 
went to St. Louis as chief draftsman 
for the American Car & Foundry Co. 
Mr. Willoughby was transferred to the 
passenger car department at . Se 
Charles, Mo., in 1901, and in 1905, he 
-was Spuoiated mechanical engineer at 
Jeffersonville, Ind. From 1917 to 1920, 
he was in government service, first as 


per 


+> 


3 
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assistant manager of artillery and later 
in-the shell department. In 1920, Mr. 
Willoughby was appointed assistant 
general mechanical engineer of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., at New 
York, and in 1922, acting general 
mechanical engineer, in which capacity 
he was serving at the time of his recent 


appointment. 
x * x 


William M. Ryan has resigned as 
president of the Ryan Car Co., and J. 
M. Hopkins, chairman of the board of 
the Camel Co., succeeds Mr. Ryan. Mr. 
Ryan will retain his interest in the 
company and Mr. Hopkins will con- 
tinue to act as chairman of the Camel 


_ T. H. Goodnow 


Co. T. H. Goodnow, superintendent 
of the car department of the Chicago 
-& Northwestern Ry., has been appoint- 
ed vice-president of the Ryan Car Co., 
with headquarters at Chicago, III. 
a Te aes 
Charles W. T. Stewart has been ap- 
pointed representative of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Stewart was previously foreman of car 
lighting of the Pennsylvania R. R., hav- 
ing served that line in the car lighting 
department since 1909. 
: Ce aa 


Charles A. Butler has been appointed 
New York representative of J. E. Lon- 
ergan Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturer of safety valves and pressure 
gauges. Mr. Butler was formerly with 
the Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve Co. 
1 J . Sok ee 

‘The Westinghouse Electric Co. has 
awarded contract for the construction 
of a three-story factory, estimated to 
cost $300,000, at Emeryville, Cal. 

kk * 

CG. Garness has been appointed super- 
vising engineer of railway car inspec- 
tion of the Robert W. Hunt Co., in- 
spection, testing and consulting engi- 
neers of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Garness was 


is 


y 
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formerly with the American Car & 

Foundry Co., having served that com- 

pany in various capacities for 12 years. 

He was mechanical engineer at Chicago 

at the time of his recent appointment. 
* *k x 

F. L. Townsend, treasurer of the 
Westinghouse Electrical International 
Co., died in New York City on Febru- 
ary 2, following an operation for ap- 
‘pendicitis. Mr. Townsend had been 
with the Westinghouse Co. since the 
first year of its organization, 1888. 

x * x 

Horace W. White, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of southern sales for 
the T. H. Symington Co., with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., succceding 
T. C. deRosset, deceased. Mr. White 
has been with the Symington Co. for 
‘eight years. 

ok * 

C. H. Davies has been placed in 
charge of the factory sales promotion 
division of S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. Mr. Davies was man- 
ager of the factory division of the same 
company at Chicago, prior to his pres- 
ent appointment. 

x * * 

The Kalman Steel Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., has purchased the Corrugated Bar 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. The two com- 
panies will be operated under the name 
of the Kalman Steel Co., with a capital 
of approximately $2,000,000. The Kal- 
man Steel Co. already has plants at 
Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Youngs- 


town, Ohio, St. Paul, Minn., and Min- . 


neapolis, Minn., and the acquisition of 
the Corrugated Bar Co. gives them ad- 
ditional plants at Hammond, Ind., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Atlanta, Ga. 

x x x 

The recent suit brought against the 
Standard Tank Car Co., by three St. 
Louis stockholders, asking that the 
company be placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers, has been dismissed without 
prejudice by ‘the chancery court of 
Delaware. 

x ok OX 

The Bucyrus Co. is planning the con- 
struction of a one-story machine shop 
at Evansville, Ind. 

x kK O* 

The Morden Frog & Crossing Works 
is asking for bids covering the con- 
struction of a one-story machine shop, 
100 by 240 ft., to cost $100,000, at Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. 

x x x 

H. H. Hammond has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the McMyler- 
Interstate Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Hammond had been connected with 
the company for more than 20 years. 

x ok 

The Ingot Iron Railway Products 
Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. has been in- 
corporated for $50,000 to manufacture 
iron’ products, by Walter O'Neill, 
Weber Sebald, Jay Frazer and Horace 
Rinearson. 

x ok * 

Alfred C. Howell has been appointed 
president of the Ames Shovel & Tool 
Co., Boston, Mass., succeeding Hobart 
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Ames, resigned. Mr. Ames had been 
president of the company for 23 years. 
Mr. Howell was formerly with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
ee te 

Scott B. Lilley has resigned as east- 
ern district sales manager of the Ohio 
Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 
to become associated with Philip T. 


King, 30 Church street, New York. 
* ok Ox 


At the annual meeting of the com- 
pany on February 2, Edwin B. Meiss- 
ner was elected president and general 
manager of the St. Louis Car Co., suc- 
ceeding John I. Beggs, who has been 
board. On 


made chairman of the 


E. B. Meissner 


January 1, 1899, at the age of 13, Mr. 
Meissner entered the service of Mr. 
Beggs, who was then president of the 
Milwaukee Electric Ry. & Light Co., at 
Milwaukee, Wis., as messenger and 
office boy and gradually advanced 
through the accounting and purchasing 
departments until he was made chief 
clerk to Mr. Beggs. On February 1, 
1911, Mr. Meissner went to St. Louis 
as assistant to president of the St. 
Louis Car Co., Mr. Beggs having been 
appointed president of the St. Louis 
Car Co. on that date. On January 1, 
1916, Mr. Meissner was appointed vice- 
president, which position he held at 
the time of his recent election to the 
presidency. ‘ 
* 


i New Roads and Projects }| 


Arizona——Plans for construction of 
the Tucson Phoenix & Tidewater R. R. 
are being completed, a party of El Paso 
& Southwestern R. R. officials having 
gone over the proposed right of way 
recently. It is proposed to build this 
road from Tucson to Phoenix, Ariz. 


Idaho.—The Union Pacific R. R. is 
reported to be planning the construc- 
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tion of a branch line from Rogerson, 
Idaho, to Wells, Nev., a distance of 
94 miles. 


Minnesota.—The Northfield & South- 
ern Ry. plans the construction of 8% 
iniles of single track in Minneapolis, 
from Oxboro Heath to the Ford plant 
"at an estimated cost of $1,350,000. 


Mississippi—The Mississippi Ry. has 
been authorized by the state railway 
commission to build 25 miles of rail- 
way from Amory, Miss., to Fulton, 
Miss. 


Ohio.—The county commissioners of 
Franklin county have given the Coluim- 
bus Belt Line Ry., the right to pro- 
ceed with the construction of a belt 
line, extending around Columbus, Ohio, 
which, when complete, will link up all 
the railways entering that city. 


Oklahoma.—The Commerce Mining 
& Realty Co. is planning the constriic- 
tion of 65 miles of railway from Miamu, 
Okla., to Pawhuska, Okla. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the Beaver Meade 
& Englewood R. R., to construct an 
extension of its line from Forgan, 


Okla., to Hooker, Okla., a distance of 
39 miles. The cost is estimated at 
$559,500. 


Quebec.—The Quebec legislature, at 
its next session, will be asked to con- 
firm the powers of the Quebec & Chi- 
bougamou Ry., and to extend the time 
for beginning and completing its pro- 
posed railway from-Quebec to Chicou- 
timi, thence to Lakes St. John and 
Chibougamou. 


Texas.—Application has been made 
to the state railroad commission of 
Texas for authority to construct a rail- 
way from Beeville, Texas, to Laredo, 
Texas, a distance of 135 miles, the new 
line to be known as the Laredo Nueces 
Valley & Gulf R. R. Considerable op- 
position has developed to this line from 
the International-Great Northern R. R., 
and the Texas-Mexican R. R., who had 
representatives at the preliminary hear- 
ing. The San Antonio Uvalde & Gulf 
Ry. filed a written protest. The back- 
ers of the project have brought up, as 
one of their arguments, the fact that 
the new line would be an aid to the 
national defense, in case of Mexican 
troubles, since, if built, it would be able 
to transport troops and particularly 
heavy artillery, to Laredo, on the Rio 
Grande river, with great facility. 


Washington.—The Oregon-Washing- 
ton Ry. & Navigation Co. has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to build three miles of 
electric railway from Umpaine, Wash., 
to connect with the Walla Walla Val- 
ley Ry., a subsidiary of the Northern 
Pacific) Ry: 


Wisconsin.—A new electric railway 
is to be built from Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
to Madison, Wis., via Fond du Lac, 
Wis., according to statement made by 
C. D. Smith, Fond du Lac, president 
of the new company. 
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Alaska.—Col, Lee H. Lands, general 
manager of the Alaska R. R., on his ar- 
rival in Seattle recently, stated that the 
Alaska R. R. will be self-supporting 
within one year, and after that period 
no further appropriations will be re- 
quired from congress for the operation, 
maintenance or improvement of the 
line. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
company has asked permission to aban- 
don a branch line running between 
Kiowa and Medicine Lodge, Kan., a 
distance of 20 miles. The line has been 
washed out frequently by the Medicine 
river, the last time on October 12, 1923, 
since which time the branch has not 
been operated. 


Plans are being drawn up by this 


company for the double-tracking of 40 . 


miles of line north of San Bernardino, 
Cal., this project to complete the 
double tracking between Los Angeles 
and New Mexico. 


Albert B. Fall’s ruling against the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., while 
he was secretary of interior, was sus- 
tained by the District of Columbia 
court of appeals, which affirmed a de- 
cision of the District of Columbia su- 
preme court. In 1866, the railway 
received a land grant of non-mineral 
lands, with the right to relinquish them 
as they were settled upon and to re- 
ceive other lands in their stead. The 
railway gave up certain land in 1921 
and selected coal lands instead, but Mr. 
Fall ruled at the time that the rail- 
way’s choice was limited to non- 
mineral lands, which ruling has now 
been sustained by the district court. 

This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to acquire control by lease of the prop- 
erty of the Grand Canyon Ry., a line 
64 miles long, which connects with the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. at 
Williams, Ariz., and runs thence to 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. The proposed 
lease has also been approved by the 
Arizona corporation commission. 


Atlantic Coast Line—vVThe Atlantic ~ 


Coast Line Ry. has let contract to the 
Cornell-Young Co., of Macon, Ga., for 
the construction of a second track be- 
tween Latta, S. C. and Pembroke, N. 
C., 27 miles. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company 
abandoned its Riverdale, Ind. to Bed- 
ford, Ind., branch, a ten-mile line, on 
January 31. The Chicago Indianapolis 
& Louisville Ry. has taken over part of 
the line, including all tracks and 
switches north of Sixteenth street in 
Bedford and for a half mile south. The 
bridge over the Whitewater river at 
Palestine has been sold to the county 
commissioners of Lawrence county for 
$50, together with the right of way for 
one-half mile on each side of the river. 


Canadian Nationall-THe Canadian 
National Railways have purchased the 
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Montreal terminal section of the Mon- 
treal Tramways Co., at a price reported | 
to be $1,250,000, thus procuring a need- | 
ed outlet to the eastern end of the 
island of Montreal. b 

/ 

| 


This road has surveying parties out 
in Yoek county, New Brunswick, as a 
preliminary step in its reported plan to 
establish a short line connection with 
the New England states and New York i 
city, from Halifax, N. S. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.— 
This road, through T. H. Beacom, its _ 
receiver, has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to is- | 
sue $1,500,000 of 6 per cent receivers’ 
certificates of indebtedness, $1,129,895 
of which will be used to repay a loan 
made by the first and refunding mort- 
gage bondholders to the receivers for 
miceting interest on the company’s first | 
consolidated mortgage of 1886. ; a 


Hocking Valley—The Hocking Val- | 
ley Ry. has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to is- | 
sue and sell $6,000,000 of two-year 5 
per cent gold notes and to issue $7,500,- 
000 general mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, which will be pledged as secur- | 
ity for the notes. 


International-Great Northern.—This 
company, according to the announce- 
ment made by T. A. Hamilton, presi- 
dent, plans the construction of a 1,200 | 
car capacity yard at Houston, Texas, | 
and also plans to increase the capacity 
of the yards in the turning basin at 
that point, these improvements to be | 
commenced during 1924. 


See also under New Orleans Texas 
& Mexico. 


Kansas City Mexico & Orient—_ 
W. T. Kemper, receiver of the above | 
company, announces that, although re- 
organization and possibly sale of this 
railway may be necessary, due to its 
inability to repay a government loan, 
due December 1, 1923, the public served 
by its lines may rest assured that the 
railway will continue to operate. 


It is further reported that the United | 
States treasury department will take 
no action to prevent the foreclosure 
and sale of this company, which step 
is now being considered in the Kansas 
City federal court. It will be recalled 
that the government refused to advance 
additional funds to this railway iast 
year, and congress failed to pass the 
necessary legislation which would have 
enablcd the Interstate Commerce Comi- 
mission to make the loan. 


Lehigh Valley.—The Lehigh Valley 
Harbor Terminal Ry. has been at- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $10,000,000 of its 
first. mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series 
due 1924, and to deliver these bonds to 
the Lehigh Valley R. R., which com- 
pany, in turn, has been authorized to 
assume obligation and liability for the 
bonds by unconditionally guaranteeing 
the payment of principal and interest. 
It is also authorized to sell the bonds 
at not less than 92%4 per cent of par 


ae 
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and accrued interest. Arrangements 
have been made by the Lehigh Valley 
R. R. to sell these bonds to Drexel & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. and the First 
National Bank of New York. 


Louisiana Southern—F. E. Prewett, 
general superintendent of this railway, 
announces that steam passenger service 
on this railway will be replaced by 
motor car service on February 1, in 
order to give more frequent service be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and Shell 
Beach, La. 


Memphis Dallas & Gulf.—The Ark- 
ansas railroad commission has author- 
ized the junking of a branch of this 
railway, known as the Daleville & 
Dalark branch, a line 14 miles long in 
Dallas county. The commission has 

previously authorized the junking of 
two other sections of this road, one be- 
tween Glenwood and Hot Springs, Ark., 
the other between Murfreesboro and 
Shawmut, Ark. The Graysonia Nash- 
ville & Ashdown R. R. now operates 
trains over another section of this rail- 
way, between Ashdown and Tokio, Ark. 


Missouri Pacific—The monthly re- 
port of this company for January, is- 
sued by President Baldwin shows con- 
siderable increase over the same month 
last year as well as over December, 
1923; this despite the unusually wet 
weather which retarded lumber and 
log loading in the south. The total 
number of carloads of revenue freight 
handled was 118,627, an increase of 


17.4 per cent over January, 1923, and. 


8.6 per cent over December, 1923. Lum- 
ber, coal, crude oil and refined oil were 
the commodities moving in the largest 
quantities and these items all show in- 
creases. Reports indicate that there 
is every prospect for a continued in- 
crease in the amount of business han- 


dled. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.— 
Stockholders of this company, at a 
‘meeting February 4, approved an in- 
crease in the capitalization from $15,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000, and authorized a 
new mortgage on the property to se- 
cure a bond issue not to exceed $50,- 
000,000. This action by the stockhold- 
ers is understood to be related to re- 
ports which have been current this 
week, that a tentative sale of the In- 
ternational-Great Northern Ry. to the 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico has been 
approved by bankers for both roads. 
The plan as understood provides for 
the payment of $30 a share for the 
$7,500,0000 capital stock of the I. G. 
N. It also includes a guaranty of 4 
per cent annual interest to holders of 
the International-Great Northern ad- 
justment 6 per cent bonds until 1928, 
when they become cumulative. 


The International-Great Northern 
extends in general from Longview to 
Laredo, Texas, and from Fort Worth 
to Houston. The lines total about 
1106 miles of main track, all in the 
State of Texas, and an additional 25 
miles are operated under trackage 
tights, also in Texas. The mileage of 
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the New Orleans Texas & Mexico is 
922, so that the two systems combined 
would have a total of approximately 
2,000 miles, and both the roads pass 
through territory which has been gain- 
ing an enormous traffic on develop- 
ment of new oil fields. The consolida- 
tion will mean one of the most impor- 
tant “oil railroads” in the country. 
Each road, however, has a wide diver- 
sity of other traffic. 


New York New Haven & Hartford.— 
The public utilities department of Mas- 
sachusetts has fixed $950,000 as the sum 
to be paid by the city of Boston to the 
New York New Haven & Hartford R. 
R., for its Shawmut branch, which the 
city desires to acquire for the purpose 
of extending one of its rapid transit 
lines. 


Pennsylvania.—Competitive examina- 
tions open to the sons of employes of 
all lines of the Pennsylvania R. R. will 
be held in June this year to determine 
the award of two Frank Thomson 
scholarships. These scholarships were 
established under a trust fund by the 
children of the late Frank Thomson, 
formerly president of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. The income of this fund is used 
to give the sons of employes an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a technical education 
to better qualify them for employment 
on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under the 
terms of the legacy eight scholarships 
have been established, of four years 
each. To fill the vacancies due to the 
completion of the awards made in 1920, 
two scholarships will be awarded for 
the four years beginning with the year 
1924-1925. The university, college or 
technical school selected is subject to 
approval by the railroad. Successful 
candidates will receive an. appropriate 
certificate from the Pennsylvania R. R. 
entitling them to payment by the 
trustee, the Fidelity Trust Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, of a sum not to exceed $600, 
in quarterly installments, for each year 
during which they study under the 
terms of the Frank Thomson scholar- 
ships. While applicants already in col- 
lege are not precluded from competing, 
according to an official announcement 
by President Samuel Rea and Vice Pres- 
ident G. L. Peck, in charge of person- 
nel, attention is directed to the primal 
purpose of the donors which was to 
give worthy sons of employes an op- 
portunity to obtain technical training 
which they would not otherwise have. 
Applications from students already in 
college will receive the consideration 
they merit, it is announced, provided 
such applicants obtain a mark of at 
least 50 per cent in all branches in 
which they are examined. Examina- 
tions will embrace subjects correspond- 
ing, in general, to the entrance 
requirements of the scientific depart- 
ments of the higher class tniversities, 
colleges and technical schools. The 
college entrance examination board of 
New York city will act as the agent of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. in conducting 
the examination for 1924-1925. 
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This company has sold to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. an issue of $10,000,000 of 
general mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, of the Philadelphia Baltimore & 
Washington R. R. at 99 per cent of 
par. The last narhed railway is leased 
to the Pennsylvania R. R., and the new 
financing was to raise cash to reim- 
burse the Pennsylvania for expendi- 
tures already made and in payment of 
maturing obligations. The same firm 
also purchased and resold an issue of 
$4,479,000 first general mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds of the Pittsburgh 
Youngstown & Ashtabula Ry., at 99 
per cent of par. This railway is also 
leased to the Pennsylvania R. R., and 
the issue was for the purpose of reim- 
bursing the Pennsylvania R. R. for ex- 
penditures made for additions and bet- 
terments. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
issue $1,800,000 of 61%4 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates. The certifi- 
cates will be sold, subject. to the ap- 
proval of the commission, to Harris 
Forbes & Co., New York, at 100.72, the 
proceeds to be used in purchasing new 
equipment. 


Western Pacific.—President Charles 
M. Levey, of this company, announced 
recently that $6,000,000 will be spent 
this year for permanent improvements 
and additional rolling stock. 


: Forei On Railways | 


Australia—The acquisition of pri- 
vately. controlled and owned railways 
by the government railways is proceed- 
ing steadily. The privately owned 
Deniliquin & Moamo Ry. was taken 
over by the Victorian Government 
Rys., on December 1, 1923, and the next 
step is the incorporation of the Midland 
Ry. of West Australia with the West- 
ern Australia Government Rys., and 
the acquisition of the Emu Bay Ry., by 
the Tasmanian Government Railways. 


i 


Spain.—A group of European finan- 
ciers have come to terms with the 
Spanish government upon the project 
of building a new railway from Madrid 
to Valencia, Spain, and construction 
will be started as soon as the necessary 
preliminaries have been dispensed with. 


Equipment and Structures |; 


| 


Miscellaneous. 


The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for five steel car floats of 16- 
car capacity each and two new tugs. 


Locomotives. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the American 
Locomotive Co. for 35 switchers and 
has also placed an order with the Lima 
Locomotive Works for 35 switching 
locomotives. 


The International-Great Northern 
R. R. has placed an order with the 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works for six 
locomotives. 

The New York Central R. R. is in 
the market for 50 mikado type loco- 
motives. 

D. C. Elphinstone, Baltimore, Md., 
is inquiring for two 18-ton saddle tank 
locomotives and two 30- to 50-ton sad- 
dle tank locomotives. 


Meadowfield Lumber Co., Pottsville, 
Pa., is in the market for two 36-ton 
locomotives. 

The Central Ry. of Brazil is inquir- 
ing for 35 standard gauge locomotives 
and eight narrow gauge locomotives. 

The Clover Valley Lumber Co. has 
ordered one locomotive from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


The Bridgton & Saco River Ry. has 
placed an order with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for one locomotive. 


The Bennett Mine has ordered a 
switch engine from the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works. 


The Toledo Furnace Co. has placed 
an order with the Lima Locomotive 
Works for one switcher. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Canadian National Railways 
have placed an order with the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. for 24 coaches. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
orders for 51 passenger cars as follows: 
23 baggage cars to Bethlehem Steel 
Corpn., six baggage-horse and seven 
buffet-baggage to the American Car & 
Foundry Co., and 15 diners to the Pull- 
man Go! 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has placed 
an order with the National Steel Car 
Corpn., for 15 steel frame colonist cars, 
ten coaches, seven baggage cars and 
four baggage-smoking cars. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 50 express-refrigerator cars. 


The Central Ry. of Brazil is inquir- 
ing for 12 sleeping cars, 12 coaches, 
six steel baggage cars and six steel 
mail cars, all of standard gauge and is 
also inquiring for four sleeping cars, 
narrow gauge. 


Freight Cars. 


The Central Ry. of Brazil is inquiring 
for 100 refrigerator cars.and 550 box 
cars, standard gauge, and 300 box cars, 
narrow gauge. 


The Oliver Iron & Mining Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is inquiring for 25 
stripping cars. 

The Atchison Tore & Santa Fe 
Ry., previously reported as inquiring 
for 5,200 cars, has placed 2,000 of these, 
1,000 refrigerators going to the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., and 1,000 re- 
frigerators to the Pullman Company. 

D. C. Elphinstone, Baltimore, Md., is 
inquiring for 20 small dump cars and 
ten 12 to 20-yd. standard-gauge dump 
cars. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Clark Car 
Co. for 75 30-yd. air operated exten- 
sion side dump cars. 


The Fruit Growers Express Co. has 
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placed orders with the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Co., for 500 additional 
steel underframes for refrigerator cars. 
It is reported that this company will 
build 1,000 cars in its own shops. 

The Central Steel Co., Massillon, 
Ohio, is inquiring for 12 gondolas. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, IIL, is inquir- 
ing for repairs to 100 stock cars. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. is inquiring for 1,000 box cars and 
300 stock cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Minarets & Western Ry. is 
planning the construction of a one- 
story engine house and locomotive 
repair shop at Pinedale, Cal., esti- 
mated to cost $50,000. 

The Erie R. R. plans increased shop 
facilities at Meadville, Pa., to cost ap- 
proximately $950,000. 


The Southern Pacific Co. plans an 


addition to its machine shop at Hous- 


ton, Texas, to be 50 by 310 ft., of re- 
inforced concrete. 
The Pennsylvania R. R. plans the 


construction of a reinforced concrete 
freight station at First avenue and 
125th street, New York City, at an es- 
timated cost of $100,000. R. B. Pip- 
ciaro, Jersey City, N. J., is engineer. 

The Rutland R. R. plans an addition 
tov utserepair shop at Alburg;) Vt.°-L: 
G. Murphy, Rutland, Vt., is engineer. 

The Chicago Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville R. R. plans additions to and re- 
modeling of its passenger station at 
Orleans, Ind., at an estimated cost of 
$25,000. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is planning the construction of 
car shops at Aurora, IIll., estimated to 
cost $3,000,000. W. T. Krausch, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is engineer. 

The Union Pacific R. R. will shortly 
call for bids covering the construction 
of a new depot at Ogden, Utah, at an 
estimated cost of $300,000. 


The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. plans the construction of a 
200-ton concrete chute, a sand plant 
and a new water station at Kingston, 
Ga., the extension of passing tracks 
and building a new switching stem on 
the Rome branch, the location of a 
new passing track and the erection of 
a block office between Junta and 
Kingston. Contract for the erection 
of the coal chute and sand plant have 
been let to the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co., Chicago, Ill. The improvements 
are estimated to cost $102,000. This 
road has also authorized the construc- 
tion of a new ballast plant just south 
of Nashville, Tenn. 


The Southern Ry. has awarded gen- 
eral contract for the construction of 
a car repair shop at Ferguson, Ky., to 
John P. Pettyjohn & Co., Lynchburg, 
Va. This improvement is estimated 
to cost $80,000. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
plans the construction of a pumping 
plant at Hamilton, Pa., to replace the 
station recently destroyed by fire. 


awarded a general contract to John P. 
Pettyjohn & Co., Lynchburg, Va., coy- | 
ering the construction of a one-story | 
machine shop at East Roanoke, Va, | 
at a cost of $65,000. | 

The Pennsylvania R. R. plans | 
rebuild that portion of its engine- 
house and repair shops at Valparaiso, | | 
Ind., which was destroyed by fire’ re- | 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 


ends Cost is estimated at $25,000, | 
The Pennsylvania - R:> ~RO99s3iaaa| 
awarded contract to Armstrong & | 


Latta, Philadelphia, Pa., covering the 
construction of a one-story brick and | 
steel machine shop, 86 by 150 ftZ at 
Camden, N. J. | 

The Pacific Fruit Express Co. is ne- | 
gotiating for the purchase of a 250- 
acre site at Roseville, Cal., on which | 
to erect car repair shops and car | 
building shops. 

The International-Great Northern 
Ry. is having surveys made prelimi- | 
nary to the construction of an irriga-_ 
tion reservoir at Cotulla, Texas, in the 
Nueces valley. The first unit is esti- | 
mated to cost $600,000. | 


The Missouri Kansas & Texas Ry. 
is planning the construction of a one-_ 
story brick and steel freight car re- 
pair shop, with storage tracks at Den- 
nison, Texas, estimated to cost $180- 
000. ‘ | 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago 
& St. Louis Ry. plans an addition to 
its roundhouse at Sharonville, Ohio, 
to cost $100,000. C. A. Paquette, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is engineer. 

The Louisville & Nashville Ry. has 
let a contract to Plato & Busi 
Louisville, Ky., covering the construc- 
tion of a one-story steel and concrete 
machine shop, 110 by 170 ft. at Eto- 
wah, Tenn. Cost to be $100,000. 


The Erie R. R. plans the improve- 
ment of its ore docks at Cleveland, 
Ohio, at an estimated cost of $500,- 
000 inclading equipment. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
plans to rebuild its No. 2 ore dock at 
Ashland, Wis., recently destroyed by 
fire. The frame structure will be re- 
placed by a concrete and steel dock, 
electrically operated, estimated to cost 
$3,000,000. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. will con- 
struct a new passenger station at New- 
port, Ark., at an estimated cost of $60,- 
000. | 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. is 
reported to be planning extensive im- 
provements to its freight and passen- 
ger depot at Lake Charles, La. 


The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
will expend $75,000 for improvements 
to its freight and passenger stations 
at Lubbock, Texas. F. Merritt, Gal- 
veston, Texas, is engineer. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. is re- 
ported to be planning the erection of 
a $1,000,000 passenger station at Tex- 
arkana, Texas: 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. will 
construct a new freight station at 
Bluefield, W. Va., at an estimated cost 

_— 
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of $800,000. W. P. Wiltsee, Roanoke, 
Va., is engineer. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. plans 
extensive improvements to its station 
and train sheds at Parkersburg, W. 
Va. H. A. Lane, Baltimore, Md., is 
engineer. 

The International-Great Northern 
Rr. is reported to be planning the con- 
struction of a new roundhouse at San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Bridges. 


It is reported that the New York 
Central R. R. plans the elimination of 
106 grade crossings between St. Johns 
Fark, N. Y., and Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 


The Delaware & Hudson Co. is pre- 
paring plans for the elimination of 
grade crossings in the city of Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

The Maine Central R. R. will rebutid 
the Ticonic bridge over the Kennebec 
river, at Waterville, Me. 


The Maine Central R. R. will place 
two new spans in the Androscoggin 
river bridge between Lewiston and 
Auburn, Me. 


The Northfield & Southern Ry. is 
reported to be planning a bridge over 
the Mississippi river at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The Southern Pacific Co. is having 
plans prepared covering the construc- 
tion of a steel railway viaduct over the 
Calaveras river, San Joaquin county, 
near Sacramento, Cal. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 


awarded contract to the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Co., for the construction of a 
steel viaduct over the Kanawha river, 
near Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. and the 
Wabash Ry. plan the elimination of 
grade crossing on Clinton street, at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The improvement 
is estimated to cost $50,0000. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The New York Central R. R. has 


added 15 machines to its pending list, 
including a drill press, a hydraulic 
punch and geveral shapers, lathes and 
planers. 


The ee Pacific Co. is aeaee. 
for one band saw. 


The Erie R. R., it is reported, will 
shortly be in the market for $100,000 
worth of equipment for its increased 
shop facilities at Meadville, Pa. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is inquiring for the following list: 
- Five upright sensitive drills, 

One 4,000-pound steam hammer. 

. Five engine lathes. 
_ Six turret lathes. 

Twelve double wet emery grinders, 
_ One swedging inachine. 

One pneumatic flue welder. 

One nut tapping machine. 


In addition to this list, they they are 
in the market for several drill presses. 
The Minarets & Western Ry. will 
soon be in the market for machinery 
and tools for its new engine house and 
locomotive repair shop at Pinedale, 


Cal. 
The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 


~ 
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Louis Ry. is inquiring for machinery 
and tools for a new ballast plant south 
of Nashville, Tenn. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. will 
shortly be in the market for machinery 
and tools for its new machine shop at 
East Roanoke, Va. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
orders for a /7-ft. radial drill and a 
1100-lb. steam hammer. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. will 
shortly be in the market for machinery 
and tools for its new freight car repair 
shop at Dennison, Texas. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. is inquiring for the following list 
of machines and tools: 

Five engine lathes, 

Three turret lathes, 

Six crank shapers. 

Three drill presses. 

Three punch and shear machines. 

Two steam hammers. 

Two boring mills. 

One crank planer. 


In addition to the crane inquiries 


“previously mentioned, the Lehigh Val- 


ley R. R. is inethe market for a 25-ton, 
45-ft. span gantry crane. 


The Pacific Fruit Bxptess will 
shortly be in the market for machinery 
and tools for its new car repair and 
building shops at Roseville, Cal. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is re- 
ported to be preparing a substantial list 
of machinery and tools. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. will shortly 
be in the market for machinery and 
tools for a new machine shop at Cam- 
den, N. J. 

The Louisville & Nashville Ry. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for machinery 
and tools for its new machine shop at 
Etowah, Tenn. 


The Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. is 
inquiring for a steam ditcher. 


The Erie R. R. is in the market for 
car unloaders and other ore dock ap- 
paratus for its ore docks at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago 
&~St. Louis Ry. will shortly issue a 
list calling for $65,000 worth of ma- 
chinery and tools, for its new round- 
house addition at Sharonville, Ohio. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. is 
in the market for one 25-ton locomo- 
tive crane. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. is 
reported to be in the market for ore 
dock machinery, for its dock at Ash- 
land, Wis., recently destroyed by fire. 


Railways of Finland and Norway 
will shortly issue lists in America on 
machinery and tools. This will be 
the first time these railways have en- 
tered the American market. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Atlantic Coast Line R. R. has 
ordered 104 double case one-arm three- 
position signals from the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. These signals are to be 
installed between Parkton, N. C., and 
PeeDee, S. C. They have also ordered 
from the same company, two electro- 
mechanical interlocking machines to 
be installed at Dielon, S. C., and Pem- 
broke, N. C. 
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The Canadian Nationai Railways 
have placed an order with the Hall 
Switch & Signal Co. for 17 single unit 
‘signals, 12 of these to be used as high 
signals and five as dwarf signals. They 
also ordered from the same company 
288 track, line and polarized relays. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Hall Switch 
& Signal Co. for 25 single unit light 
signals, 12 to be high signals and 13 
dwarf signals, for installation at Rot- 
terdam Junction, N. Y. ° Included in 
the installation will be 151 Hall type 
~Hierelays: 


The Canadian National Railways 
have placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. for 65 style “R” 
three-color light signals and accessor- 
ies to be used on the central district. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
contracted with the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. for the complete installa- 
tion of automatic block signals on its 
line between Red Bank and Winslow 
Junction, N. J., where three-speed con- 
tinuous automatic train control will be 
installed. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Duluth South Shore & Atlantic 
Ry. has placed an order for 5,000 tons 
of rails with the Illinois Steel Co. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. 
ported to have increased its 
for tie plates to 12,000 tons. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. 
quiring for 1,200 tons 


steel afore ttsme sta tionemat 
Mass. 


The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. has placed orders with 
the Illinois Steel Co. and the Inland 
Steel Co., for 8,700 tons of rails. 


iDhems Paulista sRy.ssor brazilevhas 
placed orders with a French company 
for 4,200 tons of rails. Other rail- 
rgads in Brazil are inquiring for large 
tonnages of rails. French companies, 
favored by low rates of exchange of 
the franc, are quoting very low prices 
on this business. 

The Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. 
Louis has awarded 577 tons of struc- 
tural steel for repairs to the Mer- 
chants’ bridge to the American Bridge 
Co: 


The Delaware Lackawanna & Wes- 
tern R. R. is inquiring for 1,200 tons 
of structural steel for bridges. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 350 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge at Auglaize, Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 200,000 to 500,000 tie plates. 


The Kiaochow Tsinan Ry., Tsing- 
tao, China, is inquiring for bids on a 
large tonnage of steel plate and gir- 
ders. Bids are to close March 29. 


The Chicago Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville, Ry. is inquiring for 400 tons of 
reinforcing- bars for a freight house at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Chilean State Railways are in- 
quiring for 2,300 tons of structural 


is re- 
inquiry 


is in- 
of structural 
Springfield, 
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steel for use in small bridges and 


buildings. 


|° Personals |; 


Executive. 


J. Fred Gilster has been appointed 
receiver of the Wabash Chester & 
Western R. R. at Chester, Ill. Mr. Gil- 
ster was receiver of this road for a 
number of years, during a previous 
period of receivership. 

A: D. Strobhar has been elected 
president of the St. Marys R. R., form- 
erly the Atlantic Waycross & North- 
ern R. R. Others officers elected 
were: C. A. Taylor, vice-president; 
Wesley Robinson, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer, and S. C. Townsend, attor- 
ney. 


Operating. 


E. J. Lodge has been appointed act-. 


ing trainmaster of the Colorado di- 
vision of the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry., vice J. E. Agee, assigned to 
other duties. 

George E. Dornblaser has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of terminals of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., at 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Dornblaser was 


previously superintendent of terminals 
atbulsa, Oklas 


R. L. Ruby has been appointed 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Southern Pacific Co., with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding 
G. F. Richardson, retired at his request. 


J. E. Agee has been appointed chief 
dispatcher of the Colorado division of 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
vice E. J. Lodge assigned to other 
service. 


The Southern Pacific Co., Pacific 
system, announces the following 
changes in the operating department: 
T. B. Wilson has been appointed super- 
visor of transportation, with headquar- 
ters -ateisan Pranciseo. mw G@aleseet4 mG: 
Thompson, who has been acting as 
trainmaster of the San Joaquin divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Mojave, Cal., 
has been permanently appointed to that 
position and J. C. Goodfellow, who has 
been acting as assistant superintendent 
of the San Joaquin division, with head- 
quarters at Bakersfield, Cal., has been 
permanently appointed to that position. 


A. W. Flanagan has been appointed 
superintendent of telegraph of the 
Southern Pacific Co., succeeding E. 
Entelman, deceased, and W. R. Birt 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of telegraph, succeeding Mr. 
Flanagan, both: with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Traffic. 


The Baltimore & Ohio RR. R. has 
made the following changes in its traf- 
fic department personnel: W. W. 
Blakely has been appointed assistant to 
general freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md.; John 
H. Carroll, Jr., has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
vice Mr. Blakely; Samuel House has 
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been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Balti- 
more; C. S. Roberts has been appointed 
general freight agent at Baltimore, 
succeeding Mr. House, and George S. 
Harlan has been appointed general 
freight agent at Baltimore, succeeding 
Mr. Carroll. 


C. E. Rolfe, who has been appointed 
assistant general traffic manager of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., at Albany, N. 
Y., -wasmborm- ine Nashua, N. 2 and 
educated in the public schools and at 
Gorham academy, Gorham, Maine. He 
entered railway service on January 21, 
1877, as station agent of the Portland 
& Rochester R. R. From 1884 to 1892, 
Mr. Rolfe was traveling agent for the 
Fitchburg R. R., and from 1892 to 1896, 


C. E. Rolfe 


division freight agent of the same road. 
Mr. Rolfe went with the Delaware & 
Hudson Co., in 1896, as general eastern 
freight agent, and has been with that 
company in various executive positions 
in the traffic department since, having 
been serving as assistant general 
freight agent at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


E. S. Center, Jr., has been appointed 
general agricultural agent of the At- 
lanta & West Point R. R. and the 
Western Ry. of Alabama, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


Roy C. Davidson has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. at 
Chicago, II. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. has 
made the following changes in its traf- 
fic department personnel: J. P. Park 
has been appointed assistant general 
traffic manager and H. D. Landry has 
been appointed general freight agent, 
both with headquarters at St. Louis. 
T. L. Hirshman has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent at Little 
Rock, Ark. 


J. C. Pridmore has been appointed 
director of agricultural activities of the 


‘to subscribers on request. 


. | 


, 
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Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Ry 

with headquarters at Shreveport, La. 
Engineering. 


J. W. Broze has been appointed 
roadmaster of the Colorado division of! 


the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


19 


with headquarters at Pueblo, 
vice E. B. Dehart, deceased. 


Mechanical. 


J. P. Downs has been appointed as- | 
sistant mechanical superintendent of 
the Missouri Pacific R. R., with head- | 
quarters at Little Rock, Ark. Me) 
Downs was formerly superintendent of 
shops at Sedalia, Mo. 


A. G. Greenseth has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Minnesota di- | 
vision of the Minneapolis St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Ry., with headquarters | 
at Enderlin, N. D., succeeding S. N. 
Woodruff, retired. | 


The jurisdiction of E. J. Robertson, | 
superintendent of the car department | 
of the Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry., has been extended to | 
cover the entire system. | 


S. O. Taylor has been appointed | 
master car builder of the Missouri Pa- | 
cific R. R. with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Taylor was formerly | 
with the American Railway Associa- | 
tion at Chicago, III. 


Col, | 


Accounting. 


Edward J. Doolin has been appointed | 
auditor of miscellaneous accounts and 
Curtis J. Merriam has been appointed 
assistant auditor, of the Union Pacific | 
R. R., both with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. | 


Obituary. | 
R. Z. Walker, superintendent of the | 


| 
| 


Canadian National Railways at Fred- 
ericktown, N. B., died at Montreal on 
January 29. | 
Edward F. Vincent, special consult- 
ing engineer of the Colorado & South- 
ern R. R., died recently at Jacksonville, 
Fla. Mr. Vincent was formerly chief 
engineer of the Colorado & Southern. 


Wanted.—Copies of the Railway Re- 
view, issue of January 5, 1924. Thirty 
cents each will be paid for copies of 
this issue sent to the Railway Review, 
537 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 73 of Railway Review, 
which includes issues of the six months 
from July to December, 1923, is ready 
for distribution and will be furnished 
Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. ; 


Education.—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for 
promotion. 
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empty and loaded yards. 
_ brought in, and after inspection moved directly to the 
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New: Engine lerminal at Peach Creek, W. Va. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Improves Its Engine 
Terminal at This Important Coal Assembling Plant 


The Logan division of the C. & O. Ry. reached one of the 
large coal producing centers in West Virginia. The output 
of the mines in this district is constantly increasing, and the 
railroad has, in line with its policy to improve its facilities 
wherever needed, made a considerable addition to the existing 
plant and has completely replaced most of those facilities 
which were imadequate or out of date. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has recently placed in 
service a new engine terminal and water supply plant at 
Peach Creek, W. Va. Peach Creek is situated in the val- 
ley of the Guyandot river a short distance below Logan, 
W. Va., on the Logan division of the railroad. It is the 
assembling point for the coal from the 115 mines tribu- 
tary to the C. & O. in this great producing district. From 
Peach Creek solid trains are assembled for movement 
east and west through Barboursville, which is the junction 
point with the main line. ; 

At Peach Creek there are switching vards for both east- 
ward and westward traffic. As coal is the principal com- 
modity handled on this line these two yards are practically 
The empty equipment is 


mines for loading. The operation of distributing the 
empty cars and collecting the loads requires the services 
of 16 train and engine crews, though this number fluc- 


_tuates somewhat with the fluctuation of the output of the 


mines. At the present time an average of about 900 cars 
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are loaded each day in this district, which is a compara- 
tively light number. The average business will exceed 
1500 cars per day, and the full capacity of the 115 mines 
is approximately 2500 cars per day. 


Substantially all the road engines in this service are 
of the Mallet type, and the average train of loaded cars 
runs from 77 to 90 cars. The engines in switching serv- 
ice are double and triple crewed, and these together with 
the mine run and road engines requires that a total 
of 60 engines be despatched from this point daily. 


The engine and shop facilities which the railroad main- 
tained at Peach Creek were inadequate to take care of 
this number of engines, and an entirely new layout was 
designed and constructed. Substantially all of the exist- 
ing facilities except the engine house and ash pits have 
been replaced. This includes the water supply plant 
which has been completely replaced with the exception of 
the steel tank, and that was removed to a new location. 
The engine house which consisted of five stalls has been 
extended to ten stalls, with provision for ten additional 
stalls should these become necessary. A boiler plant and 
engine room has been constructed and equipped, as well 
as a machine shop, blacksmith shop, oil room, store house 
and storage platform. A coaling plant of 500 tons ca- 
pacity is also part of the new facilities. The existing turn 
table is of sufficient capacity to turn the heavy power 
used on this division and therefore was not renewed. 
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Location Plan, Showing Arrangement of Shops and Other Facilities, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Peach Creek, W. Va. 
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The engine house is heated by the indirect system, and a 
new heating plant was installed for this purpose. The 
other buildings are steam heated from the power plant, 
which in addition to the heating load supplies steam to 
the engine room and steam hammer in the blacksmith 
shop. The machines in the machine shop are motor 
driven and the power for this purpose is taken from the 
local power company which has a large generating plant 
at Logan. A boiler washout plant is also provided. 


THE ENGINE House 


The. original five stalls in the engine house are Ns it, 
in depth and the engine pits 90 ft. long. Two of the 
stalis are equipped with drop pits for the driving wheels, 
and one for pony truck wheels. The driving wheel drop 
pits are double to permit their use for the Mallet engines. 
For this reason it was not necessary to construct drop 
pits in the new part of the house. The extension of the 
engine house is 120 ft. deep, and the engine pits are of 
the same length as those in the old part, but are set for- 
ward several feet so that they do not come in line with 
the old pits. 

The window space in the existing section of the house 
is somewhat restricted, and the lighting is not as good as 
it should be, but ample window space has been provided 
inthe new part and the lighting is much better. 

As already mentioned, the heating of the house is by 
the indirect system. The fans were furnished by the 
American Blower Co. of Detroit, Michigan, and are de- 
signed to deliver 40,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. The 
main duct runs around the house between the ends of the 
stalls and the front wall, with branches between the stalls. 
Lateral branches from these lines deliver the heated air 
directly to the pits at points slightly above the pit floors. 
These laterals are so arranged that on one side of each pit 
there are three outlets, located at the center and quarter 
points. On the other side are two outlets which come 
half way beween those opposite. No direct heating has 
been provided for. 


MonoralIL SySTEM 


Conveniently located in front of the pits in the new 
section is an overhead monorail for handling heavy engine 
parts between the engine house and the machine shop. In 
the house the monorail is suspended from the roof, while 
between the engine house and machine shop it is carried 
on steel A-frame columns. Below the monorail is a con- 


crete walk running the full distance between the build- 
the 


ings. A roof has been constructed overhead for 
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double purpose of protecting the men during inclement 
weather and housing the steam and other lines going to 
the engine house. 


FOUNDATIONS 


An interesting feature of the construction is the foun- 
dations for the engine pits and the front wall of the en- 
gine house. By reference to the accompanying plan it 
will be noted that the edge of the embankment upon which 
the old layout was located ran about the middle of the 
extension. Because the Guyandot river is subject to con-- 
siderable fluctuations, and at flood stage there is a swift 
current, this fill had been protected, partly by a retaining 
wall and partly by a heavy rock facing. For the front 
wall and that portion of the pits lying outside this facin © 
it was necessary to go to the natural ground for the foot- 
ings. The upper strata of this ground was alluvial in 
character and did not furnish suitable material for foun-_ 
dation purposes. It was necessary, therefore, to excavate 
to a depth where good bearing could be obtained. The 
result is that the foundations for the front wall and the 
forward parts of the pits go to a depth of approximately 
40 feet below the floor of the house.- That portion of 
the pits and end wall of the house inside the retaining 
wall are on footings which go to about the usual depth 
except for a slight stepping off at the junction with the 
deeper foundations. The design of these foundations is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 


BoiLErR PLANT AND ENGINE ROooM 


The same conditions existed at the site of the boiler 
plant, but it was not necessary to go to so great a depth 
in order to obtain a good bearing. The boiler plant and 
engine room are housed in orte building 40 ft. by 115 ft. 

Three Babcock and Wilcox 150 b. h. p. boilers of the 
Class E Sterling type with three drums are provided, 
with space for an additional boiler should it later be re- 
quired. The incidental equipment consists of a feed- 
water heater of the open type and boiler feed pumps 
designed to supply boilers of 800 b. h. p. capacity work- 
ing on a 50 per cent overload. The boiler washout and — 
filling pumps were also located in the boiler room until 
the new boiler washout plant was placed in service. The 
boilers are operated at 160 lbs. pressure, and are equipped 
with the Hagen damper regulators. 

In the engine room, at the present time, the equip- 
ment consists of three air compressors, two of which are 
motor driven and one is steam driven. The only other 
equipment in this room at the present time is the switch- 


Longitudinal Section of Addition to Engine House, Also Engine Pit Foundations, C. & O. Ry., Peach Creek, W. Va. 
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board through which the current is supplied to the com- 
pressors. Just outside of, and to the north of, this 
building two air storage tanks are located. The com- 
pressed air is used not only around the shops and engine 
house for various purposes, but is piped to the ash pit 
for the purpose of operating the ash handling equipment, 
and to the yards for the purpose of testing the air brakes. 
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One 1100 lb. steam hammer, 

Two forges. 

One wall crane at steam hammer. 

Two anvils. 

One No. 2 B. F. Sturdevant cirect connected motor driven 
fan for the forges. 

One 2000 lb. capacity jib crane. 


At the north end of this shop are separate washroom 


Exterior View of Pump Pit, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., ‘Peach Creek, W. Va. 


The supply mains from the storage tanks are four inches. 
The four-inch line to the engine house branches to two 
three-inch lines inside the building. 


The brick stack which is 175 ft. in height has an in- 
side diameter. of ten feet at the bottom, and six feet at 
the top. 

The coal bunkers are filled from an elevated track which 
is immediately east of this building. The cars are brought 
to the foot of the incline by a switch engine, and from 
there are placed on the trestle by means of a car puller 
located at the end of the track. 


MACHINE SHOP 


The machine shop, blacksmith shop, oil room and store 
house are all in one building, the dimensions of which are 
272 ft. by 60 ft. The machine shop, which occupies the 
south end of the building, is 60 ft. by 90 ft. and will, 
when fully equipped, have the following machines: 

One 42 in. head boring and turning machine. 
One radial drill press. 
One double spindle boring and turning mill. 
One Landis bolt threading machine, 3 in. to 2 in. 
One Large & Shipley engine lathe. 
_ One small drill press. 
One pneumatic rod press. 
One double emery stand. 

The above machines are all direct motor driven. The 
following are belt driven from a line shaft which is motor 
driven : : 

One 24 in. shaper. 
One 24 in. lathe. 

In addition there will be two stationary air hoists, and 
the monorail, which has been mentioned, runs from the 
engine house through the machine shop and part way 
through the blacksmith shop. 


BLACKSMITH SHOP 


The blacksmith shop, which is 60 ft. by 75 ft., lies 
directly north of the machine shop. The equipment in 
this shop is as follows: 
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facilities for the white and colored employes. These 
wash rooms serve both the machine and blacksmith shops. 
Toilet facilities are also provided. 


Oit Room 


The oil room, 15 ft. by 40 ft., and the storekeepers’ 
office, 15 ft. by 20 ft., lie between the blacksmith shop 
and the store house. The oil room is equipped with auto- 
matic self measuring pumps. The oil storage consists of 
150-gallon tanks for valve, signal and headlight oil. In 
addition there are three 150-gallon tanks containing these 
oils located on the outgoing engine track. The oil room 
also contains a waste bin and a dope tank. 


StorE DEPARTMENT FACILITIES 


The store house is 60 ft. by 90 ft. and contains material 
racks for all the material, except heavy castings, which is 
handled at this potnt. On the north of the building is an 
elevating castings platform 76 ft. by 100 ft. The curb 
walls of concrete were first built, and the whole area was 
filled with cinders which were thoroughly tamped. On 
this fill a six-inch concrete slab was placed, so that, al- 
though the platform is heavily loaded, there are no signs 
of settlement. 
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Housing Over Pump Vit, Peach Creek Water Station. 
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Section of Pump Pit 
Section and Half Plan of Pump Pit. 


On the east and west sides of the build- 
ing are concrete platforms. “That on the 
east side is eight feet wide, while the one 
on the west is six feet. The high eleva- 
tion is maintained along the store house 
to conform to the elevation of the cast- 
ings platform and the store house and oil 
house floors. The platforms along the 
blacksmith and machine shops conform. 
to the level of the shop floors which is 
substantially that of the tracks. The two 
levels are connected by means of ramps. 
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tons. This storage of 500 tons is in two bins hold'ng 250 
tons each. One is for handling mine run coal and the other 
for stoker coal. The plant is designed so that engines are 
able to coal from eaca of four tracks, and coal from either 
of these bins can be taken from any track. 

The plant is equipped with the Roberts & Schaefer 
duplex shallow pit elevating machine which enables the 
installation to be made in a very shallow pit. The plant is 
operated by this company’s standard cast iron base re- 
versible hoist, direct connected to motor through steel 
gears, and is automatically controlled. The elevating 
bucket is of 2% tons capacity, and as 30 hoists per hour 
are made the elevating capacity is 75 tons per hour. The 
receiving hopper is 20 ft. long, and the coaling fixtures 
are of the lever undercut type. A double roll rotary type 
coal crusher is provided for the purpose of crushing mine 
run coal to 21-inch cubes at the rate of 75 tons per hour. 
There is also a reciprocating steel screen with 23-inch 
round perforations under the crusher. All coal from the 
crusher which passes this screen goes to the stoker bin; 
that which is rejected is sent to the mine run bin. 

A sand plant of the ground storage type is a part of the 
installation. Storage of 100 tons of wet sand is provided 
for, and the sand is stove dried. After drying the sand is 
elevated to an overhead dry sand bin of 10 tons capacity, 


_ ahd from which the locomotive is able to secure its sup- 


ply while taking coal. 
WATER SUPPLY 


The existing water supply plant consisted of two steam 
driven 14.in. by 10!4-in. by 10-in McGowan duplex 
pumps, of 500 gallons per minute capacity. The steam 
for these pumps was supplied from the shop boiler plant 
The storage consisted of one 100,000-gallon elevated steel 
tank with spherical bottom. | 

The water at this point is obtained from the Guyandoi 
river. In the spring and early summer the water is of 
fair quality, except at the higher stages of the river con- 
siderable quantities of exceedingly fine sand is carried 17 
suspension. At no time, however, does this water carry 
an appreciable quantity of clay or silt in suspension, and 
very little organic matter. At the season when the river 
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ber of boxes which always require atten- 
tion where cars are assigned to coal load- 
ing. 
THE CoaLInG PLANT 

The coaling plant was constructed by 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago. 
It is of reinforced concrete construction 
and has a total storage capacity of 500 
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is at a stage considerably above normal the water contains 
about two grains of scale forming solids which are of acid 
hardness, as this content of the water is due to mine drain- 
age. This content increases as the flow decreases and the 
water becomes very undesirable as a boiler water. At low 
stages there are 15 grains, and frequently more, of the 
sulphates per gallon. Because of the mine drainage it will 
be readily understood why no carbonates are found at any 
stage. Due to the character of the water, pitting of the 
boilers was very marked, and this condition was at its 
worst when the coal traffic was heaviest. 

Three eight-inch drift lines extended out into the rivet 
and discharged into a settling basin 10 ft. by 12 ft. by 6 ft. 
deep. As the velocity of flow in the drift lines was low 
about 90 per cent of the sand was removed, but the 10 
per cent which went to the pumps was sufficient to give 
considerable trouble, and it. was found that an appreciable 
quantity found its way even to the locomotive boilers. 
Naturally enough the boilers were not washed out more 
frequently when the water was cléar than when full of 
sand, although the quality of the water was much inferior 
and the action on the boiler much more intense. Not only 
was treatment a necessity at this time, but could ‘not be 
delayed as conditions naturally will get worse as more 
mines are developed in this field. For this reason the plans 
far a new water station included an adequate treating 
plant as well. 

_ The normal water consumption at this point is 600,000 
gallons per day with a maximum of 800,000. But with 
the continued development of this-coal field the consump- 
tion is constantly increasing, and the new plant is de- 
signed to have a total capacity of 1,440,000 gallons per 
day. 
. THe New WaAteER PLANT 

The pumps and suction lines are located a short dis- 
tance down stream from the old pump house. Three 16- 
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Coaling Station, Peach Creek, :W. Va., Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


inch wrought iron drift lines with elbows faced down 
stream lead to a collecting pump 10 ft. by 12 ft. and 10 
ft. deep. For emergency purposes an independent suc- 
tion line is laid out into the river to a point some distance 
below the drift lines. It is intended that this line, which 
does not pass into or through the collecting sump, shall 
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be used only in case the drift lines are 


covered or the collecting pump becomes 
filled during a high stage of the river. 
In addition a vertical pipe with lateral 
branches is so placed in the pump pit 
that, as the river rises, water can be taken 
direct at points slightly below the surface, 
thereby decreasing the amount of sand 
which is pumped during flood conditions. 
Two 10-inch suction lines are laid from 
the pumps to the collecting sump. 
Pumps 

The pumps are placed in a water tight 
concrete pit 20 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. 
deep. In this pit are two 6-inch horizon- 
tal, split case, double suction centrifugal 
pumps with cast iron enclosed type impel- 
ler. These pumps are so designed as to 
deliver 1500 gallons per minute against a 
total head of 100 feet. The pumps, which 
were furnished by Fairbanks Morse & 
Co., are operated by direct connected 50 
h. p. A. C. 220-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase cur- 
rent obtained through the transformer 
station which serves the shop plant. 

For priming purposes a 4-in. by 6-in. 
piston primer pump driven by a 5 h. p. 
direct connected motor is provided. The 
pumps must be started by hand which as- 
sures the attendant inspecting the equip- 
ment at least twice each day. To avoid 
running the tank over they may be stop- 
ped by a push button low voltage release 
which is located in the chemical house. 

The piping is so arranged that either 
pump may draw through either suction 
line out of the collecting sump or 
through the emergency suction line to the 
river, or through the vertical suction 
which is designed for use during flood 
conditions. The discharge line is so con- 
nected that either or both pumps may 
pump to the tank or may be used to re- 
verse the flow for the purpose of wash- 
ing out any of the suction lines. The 
discharge line, which is 10 inches 1n diam- 
eter, is of cast iron from the pumps to 
the tank. After it enters the tank it is 
of wrought pipe. 

STEEL TANKS 

The existing 100,000-gallon steel tank 
was moved from its former location to a 
point between the engine house and ma- 
chine shop. As it did not furnish the 
required capacity to permit of- treating 
the water an additional tank 40 feet in 
diameter and 53 feet high was provided 
and located adjacent to the new site of 
the existing tank. The total capacity of 
the new tank is approximately 500,000 
gallons, and the capacity of that portion 
above the 30 ft. level is 217,000 gallons. 


This tank instead of being set on a con-, 
crete foundation, rests on a bed prepared - 


with crushed stone, and this on a rock 
and clay subsoil. 
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Top View of Agitators and Measuring Cups, Chemical Mixing Tank, Peach Creek Water — 
Station. 


In the center of the tank is a 12 ft. downtake tube In order to more thoroughly mix the raw water and the 
which is used as a mixing chamber. This tube comes to chemicals they are discharged into the downtake tute i 
within three feet of the floor of the tank. The raw water such a manner as to give them a rotary or spiral motion. 
and the chemicals are pumped to the top of this downtake After passing from the downtake tube the mixture rises 
tube and as they pass to the bottom are thoroughly mixed. at a greatly reduced rate between the tube and the outer 
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shell of the tank, which permits the precipitate to settle 
to the bottom of the tank in the form of sludge. 
Mrix1nGc TANKS AND FLow REGULATION 

A semi cylindrical mixing tank, furnished by the In- 
ternational Filter Co., of Chicago, is located in the chem- 
ical house which is immediately adjacent to the tank. 
The plant is designed to deliver 60,000 gallons of water 
per hour, and by means of a flow regulator the flow is 
kept constant at this rate. This device which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration consists of a venturi tube 
from which small pipes run to a diaphragm. The. pipe 
from the high pressure side of the tube transmits this 
pressure to the lower side of the diaphragm. The pipe 
from the throat or low pressure point transmits this 
pressure to the upper face of the diaphragm. As the flow 
increases the differential between these two pressures in- 
creases, and the diaphragm is lifted. This lifts the 
weighted arm, which can be adjusted to give any desired 
flow, and depresses the piston of the pilot valve. In the 
same manner the pilot valve controls the operation of the 
hydraulic valve which opens or closes as required to keep 
the flow constant. 

With a constant flow of water a constant flow of the 
chemical is required. This is accomplished by the 
mechanism shown in the illustra- 
tion. The motor driving the 
mechanism of the mixing tank is 
coupled into the same circuit as 
the water pumps so that starting 
these pumps starts the supply of 
chemical. It will be noted that 
one set of agitator arms is fitted 
with cylindrical measuring cups. 
These cups revolve with the re- 
volving arms and fill as they pass 
into the mixture. During the 
upper part of the revolution they 
pass over a funnel which receives 
a predetermined quantity of the 
chemical, which is pumped to the top of 
the tank and discharged into the water as 
it flows from the pump discharge. Due 
to the controlled flow of the water and 
the constant amount of chemical feed 
there can be no variation in the quality 
of the treated water. The manner in 
which the chemical feed is kept constant 
is shown in the illustration. 

SERVICE DISCHARGE 

The outlet, or service discharge pipe 
from the tank rises to a point 30 feet 
above the bottom of the tank. At this 
height are two loose elbow connections 
and a galvanized spiral riveted floating 
pipe to always take the water from the 
surface, but cannot take it below the 30 
ft. level. The new tank, therefore, in ad- 
dition to providing treating facilities, also 
provides a storage capacity of 217,000 
gallons above the 30 ft. level which added 
to the storage of the old tank makes a to- 
tal of 317,000 gallons. 

SLUDGE SYSTEM 

As the sludge accumulates very rapidly 
where this quantity of water is treated it 
becomes necessary that means be provid- 
ed to dispose of the accumulation as may 
be necessary. It is also desirable that 
this be accomplished with a minimum 
waste of water. To make this disposal 
with a minimum waste of water a spider 
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system for collecting and washing out the sludge is pro- 
vided. As shown in the drawing the sludge col- 
lecting system is connected to two 8-inch sludge lines 
whihe are fitted with quick opening valves. When the 
valves are suddenly opened the sludge is forced into the 
open pipes of the spider and ffows out through the sludge 
pipes where it is washed into the river. It will be noted 
that the two halves of the system are independent of each 
other. They are operated alternately. The frequency of 
operation depends on the quality of the water, but the 
minimum is twice daily. 

The service discharge pipe which supplies water to six 
water cranes, and for all purposes around the shop, 
engine house and cinder pit, is 16 in. in diameter. That 
portion inside the tank is wrought iron; outside the tank 
the line is cast iron. All water cranes are 10-inch Poage, 
style H, with telescope spout. 

Bo1LerR WASHING PLANT 

The boiler washing system serves all the 10 stalls in the 
engine house. It is designed to blow off from one to six 
locomotive boilers simultaneously, and to refill four and 
wash out four simultaneously, maintaining at all times a 
temperature of 180 degrees F. in both the filling reservoir 
and at the washout discharge. The washout and refilling 
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tanks each have a capacity of approximately 30,000 gal- 
lons, and are contsructed of Louisiana red cypress. The 
space between the two tanks is housed in and is occupied 
by the pumps, separators, condensers, incidental piping 
and the au-cratic equipment. 

The pumps are 14 by 10% by 12 Dean of Holyoke, and 
are duplex inside packed hot water pumps. The tanks 
and pump room are located approximately 250 feet from 


(Diaphragm 


Constant Flow Valve, Discharge Line from Pumps, Water Plant, C. & 
O. Ry., Peach Creek, W. Va. 


the engine house. The piping as already noted is carried 
on the structure which serves to support the monorail 
system between the engine house and machine shop. The 
mains are 4 inches and 5 inches reduced to 2 inches at the 
drops which are located at the columns between pits. The 
boiler washing plant was furnished and installed by the 
National Boiler Washing Co., of Chicago. 

The new shop, engine house, and coaling plant were 
erected under the direction of Mr. C. W. Johns, chief en- 
gineer. The water station was installed by Mr. R. C. 
Bardwell, superintendent of water supply, under the gen- 
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eral direction of L. B. Allen, superintendent of main. 
tenance of way. Joseph E. Nelson’s Sons of Chicago 
had the contract for all the work mentioned except the — 
coaling’ plant, which was erected by Roberts & Schaefer 


of Chicago, and the boiler washing equipment. 


Suggestions on Locomotive Fuel 
Economy | 


By Davin L. Franciscus 
Locomotive Engineer, Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 


The paper by Mr. Franciscus, abstracted below, was sub- 
mitted im the recent contest promoted by the International 


Railway Fuel Association, and the author was awarded first 


prize on his railroad for the best paper contributed by Phil- 
adelphia & Reading employees. 


The saving of fuel on our railroads has always been 


one of the chief problems of economy, and today we 


are being constantly admonished to conserve fuel when- 


ever possible. Some forty or fifty years ago, when coal 
was comparatively cheap, the enginemen were paid a 
bonus for all coal saved, and it is safe to say that each 
engineer had a bonus notch in his quadrant. No doubt 
they also drifted whenever possible, and were very care- 
ful to see that the fireman did not use any more coal 
than was absolutely necessary. They had an incentive to 
save coal. I have heard of people practicing fuel econ- 
omy who lived in the coal regions and had mines on their 
property. They also had an incentive to practice econ- 
omy, for the less coal they burned the less they were 
required to mine. I practice fuel economy in my home, 
for the less coal I burn the less I will have to buy. 

The question of fuel economy is even more important 
to the railroads today than it was 40 or 50 years ago, 


because of the ever increasing volume being used, as well — 


as the constant increase in the price. The railroads are 
asking us to practice fuel economy, and even if we do 
not receive a bonus, as they did long ago, we should do 
everything within our power to save coal, for our own 
satisfaction. For the less we burn, the less we have to 
work, and the less we burn the less the railroads have to 
buy. This should be adequate incentive to give our co- 
operation. 

What we need today is concerted, intensive co-opera- 
tion, which means not only to be in favor of the principle 
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of fuel economy, but also to put forth some effort to carry 
the principle out ; being willing to do our full share, and to 
be constantly on the alert at all times to see that it is no 
fault of ours if fuel is wasted. 

It is the engine and its movements we must study to 
eliminate coal waste, for all the coal used to generate 
pressure for motive power must go through the engine. 
We cannot save coal, but we can stop wasting it. Under 
favorable conditions, with an engine in ideal condition, 
with a train in as nearly perfect condition as possible, it 
requires a certain amount. of power to move a certain 
tonnage between two given points; at any desired rate of 
speed it requires a certain amount of heat to generate this 
power, and it requires a certain amount of coal to make 
this heat. Any amount used over the minimum is 
wasted. It is up to us to find these minimum amounts, 
and come as near to them as possible. 

The men outside of engine crews seldom realize their 
responsibility in the waste of coal. The waste is not all 
chargeable to the engine and its fireman. Many unnec- 
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and suggestions pertaining to fuel economy are fully car- 
ried out. He can see to it that the men under him who 
are deserving are given a little praise and shown appreci- 
ation for their efforts. The trainmaster could see to it 
that no extra stops or unnecessary moves are made, and 
advance notice given of any special movements or work. 
The yardmasters could see to it that trains are handled 
promptly in either setting off or picking up cars; when 
setting off that they are put off where other cars do not 
need to be pushed; and when picking up that cars are 
placed first out and in readiness. Car checkers can see to 
it, in the making up of trains by road crews, that it be 
done in the easiest possible manner. Operators can see to 
it that orders they may have for trains are ready and are 
delivered to them without causing trains to stop unnec- 
essarily. Signal men, that the block be obtained and given 
without stopping train unless there is some reason for it. 
Signal maintainers can see to it that all signals are clear 
and can be seen for a proper distance. Trackmen can see 
to it that when a train must be stopped, that proper dis- 
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Boiler Washing Plant, Peach Creek, W. Va., Showing Piping Arrangement. 


“essary extra stops are made, many delays caused that 
could be avoided, many trains pull hard because of brakes 
sticking. Many tons are pulled over the road that should 
not be. Did you ever see a train of empty cars with dirt 
in the bottoms of many of them being given a free ride 
Over the division for no one knows how many trips? 
Or, did you ever see a stop signal displayed by a signal 
man until you have stopped 65 loads and the signal then 
thrown clear? There is also much useless shifting done. 
Many bad meeting points are made. i 

All of these things, which cause needless movements 
of the engine, bring about a waste of steam—consequently 
wasted fuel. To eliminate these wasteful practices calls 
for concerted, intensive co-operation which must include 
the superintendent, trainmaster, dispatchers, yard masters, 
car checkers, operators, signal men, trackmen, roundhouse 
foremen, road foreman of engines, engine inspectors, car 
inspectors, conductors and trainmen, hostlers, coal dock 
and ash pit men. All have something to do with the 
cause or prevention of coal waste. 

The superintendent can see to it that all instructions 


tance be given it, and all unnecessary stops avoided by 
keeping their trucks off the track. 

The roundhouse foreman can see to it that before an 
engine leaves his charge, all work reported needed has 
been done, all leaks and blows repaired, and that engines 
are fully equipped, and ready for service. Road foremen 
can see to it that engines are kept in the best possible 
condition. Engine inspectors can see to it that front ends 
are in proper condition, shaker grates and sanders work- 
ing properly. Car inspectors should see that air brakes 
are tested, and leaks repaired, that no brakes are taken up 
too tight. Conductors and trainmen should see that trains 
are made up and cars set off with the least possible work ; 
that.there are no leaks in train line, no hand brakes on, 
and that plain and proper signals be given enginemen at 
all times. Hostlers can see to it that engines have all 
supplies and that fires are in proper condition. Coal dock 
and ash pit men should see that coal is loaded. properly 
on tank, anc that it is the proper kind, and that the ash 
pans are cleaned and closed. 

No fireman can be expected to take out an engine with 
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a dirty fire full of ash and clinkers and save any coal. A 
fireman to fire economically should have a good, clean 
fire to start with. He should know something about coal, 
how it liberates heat, what causes it to form clinkers, and 
why it causes so much black smoke when improperly 
used. He should know his road thoroughly, every hill 
and level, in order that he may regulate his fire according 
to the way the engineer is using the engine. For it is a 
needless waste of fuel, to say the least very unpleasant, 
to have a fire covered with green coal when the throttle 
is shut off. -Enginemen cannot watch their fireman all 
of the time, especially on certain classes of engines where 
the engineer and fireman are not together. I have always 
noticed when I had a fireman who was not familiar with 
the division that he generally had an exaggerated idea 
of the hills from having heard them talked about at the 
terminal, and that he usually fired too heavy because of 
these ideas. 

Many firemen are under the impression that the more 
coal they have in the firebox the better the engine will 
steam. It is not the coal, but the heat from the coal that 
generates steam, and coal must burn to liberate heat, 
which it cannot do if it is constantly being covered over 
with more coal. The most heat is generated from coal 
after the black smoke has disappeared and just before it 
is turned to ashes. I always instruct my fireman to 
carry a light, bright coke fire. Of course it requires 
experience to do this, but with the proper understanding 
of combustion and a knowledge of the operation of a 
locomotive it does not require much time for him to learn 
how to fire properly. I also instruct them not to depend 
on the blower to make steam. A blower should only be 
used for brightening the fire when it is being built or for 
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carrying the smoke away when standing, for excessive — 
use of the blower not only wastes steam, but soon spoils — 
a good fire. The hook in most instances can do more 
harm to a fire than good, and should never be used unless 
it is absolutely necessary. A good fireman very rarely 
uses a full shovel of coal at a time, and better results are 
obtained with less effort when firing in this manner. I 
have had firemen tell me that they could not. keep enough 
coal in the firebox when only using a small amount of 
coal at a time, but they have soon learned that the engine 
would steam just as good and with less labor on their part. 

A fireman should study the methods of the engineman 
and arrange his fire accordingly—unless of course the — 
engineer uses wrong methods—for no two enginemen 
handle an engine alike. I, at one time, had a fireman 
who insisted that I run the engine to suit his method of 
fring. He carried a heavy, deep, green coal fire, and 
the harder I worked the engine the more coal he would 
put in. Consequently the front end stopped up and the 
fire began to clinker. He then opened the blower, shook 
the grates and finally hooked the fire until we were forced 
to stop and clean the fire. This is an example of need- 
less waste of fuel, as well as unnecessary work. 


Fires should not be cleaned too clean—a little fine ash 
should be left on the grates, for it has been my experience 
that a fire will not form coke until it is a little dirty. 
The grates should not be shaken until there is from two 
to four inches of fire on them, and then only just enough — 
to permit the proper amount of air to pass through to 
insure complete combustion. 

If you were to ask me to give you the shortest possible 
tule for not wasting coal, I would say: “Don’t put 
it on.” 


Model Oil House of Reinforced Concrete, P. & R. Ry. 


Modern Building and Facilities Will Eliminate 
Losses and Also Facilitate the Release of Tank Cars 


By R. J. StackHousE 
General Storekeeper, Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 


The Reading Company (Philadelphia & Reading) have 
just placed in service at Reading, Pa., an oil house which 
embraces the very latest ideas in oil storage, designed to 
eliminate leakage and tank waste, and at the same time in- 
sure good clean oil, with a maximum service at a minimum 
cost. One of the features is that in filling or drawing there 
is no waste of oil, the drip from the pumps going back into 


the tanks. Filling of barrels is also done rapidly, with an 

exact check on the amount required and shipped, which 
should be of material assistance in keeping oil accounts 
straight. 


What is conceded to be one of the most modern oil 
houses on a railroad in the country has just been com- 
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pleted and put in operation by the Reading Company 
(Philadelphia and Reading Lines) at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The building, which is constructed of reinforced con- 
crete, steel and brick, making it entirely fireproof, is 
75 ft. by 150 ft., one.story and basement, with a platform 
on one side and two ends, 3 ft. 9 in. above the top of the 
rail, it being 10 ft. wide on the west end and south side 
of the building. At the rear or east end of the platform 
is triangular of shape, running from 80 ft. wide to a 
point 16 ft. wide at the extreme end, 138 ft. long, and 
containing 6,624 sq. ft. The latter is used in storing 


empty barrels, being laid out with 2-inch painted lines, 


East End of Platform Showing Storage for Empty Barrels, Oil House 
of P. & R. Ry., at Reading, Pa. 


the spaces being stenciled to designate the various kinds 
of barrels to be placed therein. 

An inclined way leads from the ground on the west 
end of the building to the platform, which is used by 
electric trucks. 

The loading and unloading track on the south side of 
the building. will hold seven cars. 

_ The basement, 85 ft. wide by 160 ft. long, extends 
beneath the front and west end platforms. The south 
side of the basement, 40 ft. wide by 155 ft. long, with a 
clear height of 13 ft., accomodates 12 large rectangular 
tanks with a capacity of from 10,000 to 16,000 gallons 
each. A 10 horse-power motor to operate an agitator is 
provided. An open duct and drains runs the full length 
of the building. The duct is 5 ft. wide by 2 ft. 6 in. deep, 

which provides for drainage and pipe lines, and also is 
equipped with a narrow gauge track on which a steel car 
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Barrel Room in Basement, Qil House of the P. 


& R. Ry., at 
Reading, Pa. 


with tank is placed to be used when cleaning out the 
tanks. Concrete pillars 1 ft. above the level of the floor 
provide sufficient place under tanks for steam radiators 
and pipe lines. The oil from tank cars runs into the stor- 
age tanks by gravity. The north half of the basement has 
a clear height of 9 ft. and is d-vided into five rooms. The 
east room, containing 24 tanks ranging from 120 gallons 
up to 1,500 gallons capacity each, is 41 ft. by 43 ft. Four 
agitators operated by a 5-h. p. motor are provided on four 
of the tanks. An oil filter is also located in this room. 

Adjoining this room on the west is a barrel room, 
34 ft. by 73 ft., with entrance from the main floor above 
and electric elevator doors. The latter, being of 4,000 
Ibs, capacity, is used in hoisting the barrels to and from 
the first floor. A small space 15 ft. square is provided 
in this room with a compounding tank 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
8 ft. long by 3 ft. deep, which is used in manufacturing 
soft soap, disinfectant and car cleaner. 

The adjoining room, 14 ft. by 34 ft., is used for clean- 
ing and storing cans. The adjoining, or west end room, 
is 23 ft. wide by 34 ft. long, in which rod cup grease is 
moulded and stored for use. A stairway leading from 
this room to the platform on the outside of the building 
has been placed to avoid going through the other end of 
the building to reach the first floor, 


Grease Press, Oil House of P. & R. Ry., at Reading, Pa. 
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Waste Storage Room, Oil House of the ®. & R. Ry., at Reading, Pa. 


The main or ground floor contains the following: On 
the east end adjoining the barrel storage platform a room 
extending 43 ft. wide by 74 ft. long, contains 24 hand 
pumps of 5 gallons capacity each with two extra or emer- 
gency hand pumps of the same capacity; five power 
pumps with a capacity of 40 gallons per minute and one 
extra or emergency power pump; one 6,000-lb. capacity 
scale for general use, and one 12,000-lb. capacity scale 
under the compounding oil tank, which is 6 ft. 1 in. 
wide by 7 ft. 7 in. long, 3 ft. 9 in. deep. There are also 4 
journal packing tanks 8 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 4 in., and 2 ft. 9 
in. deep, three of which are used for freight and one for 
coach packing. Outside of this room under the concrete 
platform two circular tanks of 10,500 gallons capacity 

each are located, each containing engine gasoline, and one 
of 500 gallons capacity with 88° gasoline. The center 
room, used for barrel storage, is 72 ft. wide by 73 ft. long, 
with a 12-ft. space for- toilets and wash bowls. Also, a 
space 10 ft. by 10 ft. is occupied by the electric elevator. 
This room also is marked out with 2-inch white dead lines 
with proper stenciling covering the various classes or 
grades of oil which are stored within the specified lines. 


The room at the west end of the building, 28 ft. by 66 
t., which is separated by a fire wall from the adjoining 
barrel room, is used for the storage of waste. 
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Along the driveway at the west end of the building a 
500-gallon capacity gasoline tank with pump is located 
for the use of the company motor trucks. 

A commodious skylight extends the full length of the 
building, providing ample light and ventilation. The 
building is equipped throughout with electre lights and 
likewise with steam, water and air lines, all of which are 
painted different colors as per the following schedule: 


1. All oil tanks. Black, 
2. All oil pumps (including power 
pumps) Olive green enamel. 
3. All oil filling lines and drip return 
lines Black. 
4. All oil tank vent lines Black. 
5. All oil suction lines Red. 
6. All oil pump delivery lines in base- 
ment and pump room White 
7. Outside gasoline pump Red enamel. 
8. Compressed air lines Bright green. 
9. Water lines Yellow. 
10. Steam radiators and piping Navy gray. 


It is anticipated with this modern building and facili- 
ties that the stores department will eliminate leakage and 
tank waste, and at the same time insure users of good 
clean oil with a maximum service at a minimum cost. It 
will also facilitate the release of tank cars more prompt- 
ly, as a tank car of heavy oil can be unloaded in a few 
hours, and a tank car of kerosene in less than an hour, 
enabling the oils to be unloaded in the morning, a shift 
made and the cars placed for shipment before noon. An- 
other feature, from an economical standpoint, is the fact 
that in filling or drawing there is no waste of oil, the drip 
from the pumps going back into the tanks. The filling 
of. barrels is also done rapidly, with an exact check on 
the amount required and shipped. This will assist ma- 
terially in avoiding differences in the oil accounts. 

All plans for the building were drawn and construction 
was under the supervision of the chief engineer of the 
Reading Company, while equipment, layout of tanks, 
pumps and installation of steam, water and air lines was 
under the direction of the mechanical engineer. 

The construction contractors were Robert E. Lamb & 
Co., Philadelphia, and the equipment, consisting of tanks, 
pumps, etc., was furnished and installed by the Tokheim 
Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Rivet Cutting with an Electric Arc 


It has long been a moot nt alestion as to whether or not 
the burning off of rivets-on steel cars and locomotive 
boilers and tender tanks by the use of an electric arc 1s 
practicable, and experiments in this method have not been 


Center Room for Barrel Storage, Floor Marked Off to Divide Classes and Grades of Oil. 
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Rivet Cutting With an Electric Are at the 


Huntington, W. Va., Shops of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R. R. 
general. It would seem, however, that many of the argu- 
ments against it, detailing the probable disadvantages, 
have been overcome by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., which 
adopted the method several years ago in the dismantling 
and repair of steel cars, where it proved so successful 
that it has gradually been extended to locomotive boilers 
and tender tanks. 

The equipment in use for this work at the Huntington, 
W. Va., shops consists of a General Electric motor gen- 
erator set, consisting of a 2,000-ampere, 80-volt, direct- 
current generator, direct connected to a 225-h. p., 440- 
volt, induction motor, and controlled by a manually-oper- 
ated starting compensator equipment with overload relay 
and no-voltage release. The slate control panel is 
equipped with an ammeter of 3,000 amperes rating, a 0 to 
120 voltmeter, a polyphase watthour meter, circuit break- 
ers, and rheostat for adjusting welding generator voltage. 

Two tracks, each 450 ft. in length, are used for the re- 
pair work. These are placed about five feet apart, and 
along their entire length there have been erected scaffolds, 
the general construction of which is shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations. The workmen proceed first 
to cut all of the rivets within their reach from the ground, 

-and then shift their operations to the scaffold. A solid 
copper bar, 114 in. in diameter, has been fastened beneath 
the scaffold and extends from one end to the other, and 
to this copper bar, spaced at approximately car lengths, 
is attached a grid resistance bar, having sufficient re- 
sistance to allow each operator to use up to 500 amperes, 
which has been found to give the best results. Running 


underground, in waterproof boxes from the control panel _ 
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End Sheets Were Badiy Worn on This Car, 
so that the Use of Rivet Busters Was Un- 
satisfactory in Dismantling. 
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The Use of an Electric Rivet Cutter Has 
Proven Not Only Practicable But Insures a 
Good, Clean Job as Well. 
in the generating room, run two 1,000,000-mil slow-burn- 
ing cables. The positive line is connected to bonded rails, 
and the negative to the copper bar. Resistance boxes are 
connected between the copper bar and the leads of special 
cutting electrodes. Connected to each of the resistance 
boxes by means of copper terminals are two No. 2 General 
Electric flexible welding cables, each 50 ft. long. On the 
other end is soldered a female connector which screws 
into the cutting tool. So when the operator has cut all. 
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Details of Electrode Holder Used in Electric Are Rivet Cutting. 


one place to another. With this method an operator can 
cut four l-in. rivet heads in a minute, and can easily 
average 1000 rivets a day. 

The building which houses the generating plant at the 
of the rivets on one car or within reach of the lead, he 
unscrews the cutting tool and passes along to the next 


Type of Portlable Building Used by the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., at Fulton, Va., to House 
P Generating Set and Forge Shop in Rivet Cutting With Electric Arc. 


car, eliminating the labor of carrying 
heavy loads from Fulton shops is of the 
portable type, and it also houses a forge 
shop. 


The same tool is used for cutting tools 
on flat surfaces, except that in connection 
with it there is also used a %-in, air pipe, 
with an end tip pointing d rectly at the 
carbon tip and controlled by a small push 
valve on the s ide of the cutting tool han- 
dle. This air supply blows away all of 
the molten metal and makes a good clean 
cut. A detail drawing of this torch or 
electrode holder is shown here. 


Graphite sticks have been found to give 
the most satisfactory service, as they will 
eas‘ly burn off four or five times as many 
rivets as will the carbon sticks, and they 
also prevent burning of the holder as they 
only heat a couple of inches from the end, 
while the carbon sticks difficulty is en- 


eral 
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countered’ and-trouble often caused by 
their heating over their full length and 
frequently burning the holder. 

This work was previously all done by. 
the use of rivet busters, but such amethod 
was far from satisfactory, as in the case 
of the car shown in the illustration, where 
the end sheets are worn particularly thin. 

This method of rivet cutting by means 
of the electric are is being employed by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at the following 
points: Newport News, Va., Fulton, Va., 
Clifton Forge, Va., Huntington, W. Va., 
Sthevens, Ky., and Peru, Ind., and the 
sizes of the generating units employed, 
together with the number of men engaged 
in rivet cutting and the number employed in steel car re- 
pair work, as well as the number of cars receiving heavy 
repairs each month, is given in the following table: 


No. No. men 
of men employed No. cars 
engaged insteel receiving 
Generating inrivet carrepair heavy 
Location unit-size cutting work repairs 
Newport News, Va. 500A. 75 V. 2 102 147 per mo. 
itor \Witeeeaetes pee 500 A. 75 V. 2 46 50 per mo. 
Clifton Forge, Va.. 800A.75 V. 2 37 63 per mo. 
Huntington, W. Va. 2000 A. 75 V. 38 300 400 per mo. 
1000 A. 75 V. 
Stevens, Ky.....s.. © /90 A/V 4 63 75 per mo. 
Perit adsense 500 A. 75 V. 1 30 50 per mo. 


The hopper cars are being cut at the corners and around 
the edge of the floor, leaving the sides, ends and bottoms 
full size, which is approximately as follows: Sides 30 ft. 
5 in. by 9 ft.; bottoms, 30 ft. 5.in. by 9 ft. 6 in. wide; ends, 
9 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. wide. 

The gondola cars are cut at the corners and the sides 
and the bottom cut in the center, leaving the sizes of the 
parts approximately as follows: Sides, 20 ft. by 4 ft.; 
ends, 9 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft.; bottoms, 20 ft. by 6 in. 


Development of British Railway Groups 


CONSOLIDATED SySTEMS ATTAINING Post War 
EFFICIENCY 


That the consolidated railroads of Great Britain are 
rapidly attaining a post-war height of efficiency that sur- 
passes pre-war operations in many respects, is the sub. 
stance of a report by Trade Commissioner H. B. Allin- 
Smith, to the United States department of commerce. 

The outstanding accomplishments of 1923, according to 
this report, fall into the following categories: Further 
coordination of new groups; introduction of modernized 
equipment and revised operating schedules; expanded re- 
placement programs for unemployment relief; reduction 
of charges; preparation of standard tariffs and revision 
of goods classification; adjustment of hours and service 
conditions of railway staffs; increases of traffic accom- 
panying better trading year which require additional fa- 
cilities. 


COMPLETION OF GROUPING 


By order of the amalgamation tribunal, the effective 


date of consolidation of the four railway groups ‘was 
fixed at January 1, 1923. By the end of September the 
members found their task completed, so that the tribunal 
dissolved in October, 1923, leaving the new groups— 
London Midland & Scottish, London & Northeastern, 
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Scaffolding 6 ft. in Height Have Been Erected Along the Repair Track to Assist in the 
Dismantling of Steel Cars at Each of the Repair Plants of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Great Western, and Southern—controlling total route 
mileages of 7,790, 6,590, 3,800, and 2,200, respectively. 
This area arrangement has paved the way for many co- 
operative changes that are hardly apparent to the railway 
user except in improved service. 

The rolling stock of all groups is in process of stand- 
ardization, both as to color and design, and a small part 
already done stands to the credit of the first year of 
grouping. - 

Non-Stop Lone-Distance Runs 

Many innovations were introduced in twelve months of 
grouped running, and others are foreshadowed. Some 
of the non-stop long-distance runs are entirely new fea- 
tures. One is the Northwestern journey from London 
(Euston) to Prestatyn, a distance of 205 miles. The 
Northeastern has developed a Harrogate special from 
London which makes a 3-hour and 15-minute run to 
Leeds, the first stop, a distance of 185 miles. The Great 
Western established a speed record on its Swindon-to- 
London service, covering 77% miles in 75 minutes, or an 
average speed of 61.8 miles an hour. Longer runs have 
been speeded up, as, for instance Paddington (London) 
to Aberystwyth, Wales, 234 miles, now advanced from a 
7-hour to slightly under a 6-hour journey. 

The modernization of rolling equipment covers a wide 
range. Larger and more powerful locomotives are being 
introduced. New passenger engines of the Great West- 
ern, the most powerful used in Great Britain, have a trac- 
tive force of 31,625 pounds, compared with previous four- 
cylinder types of 27,800 pounds. The Northeastern 
lines have installed higher-powered freight locomotives 
for the coal, steel, and other heavy traffic of east coast in- 
dustrial areas served by that system. 

The Great Western Railway has been pioneering stead- 
ily during 1923 for larger freight cars and offers 5 per 
cent freight rebates to private owners for the adoption of 
20-ton coal wagons. The Great Western also intends to 
adopt Pullman vestibules, articulated carriages, electrical 
cooking and lighting, steam heat, automatic couplings, and 
to experiment on bufferless short-coupling trains, an en- 
tirely original departure for English lines. 


REDUCED CHARGES. a 

The year opened with a cut in all passenger fares to 50 
per cent above 1914 levels from the existing 75 per cent. 
Freight tariffs underwent a sweeping reduction about 
August 1 to a general average of 50 per cent over pie 
war on merchandise traffic. Dock charges at railway- 
controlled ports, such as the Great Western chain along 
the Bristol Channel, or at the tailway-owned facilities of 
the Northeastern in North Sea ports, have also become 
less burdensome to traders during the year. The railway 
groups have gone so far in these several concessions that 
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there is little immediate prospect for further reductions. 


REVISED CLASSIFICATION AND STANDARD CHARGES. 


The railway rates tribunal set up by the railways act, 
1921, was entrusted with the preparation of a revised 
commodity classification and the adoption of an agreed 
schedule of standard charges. The first has appeared in 
published form and the second is in process of publica- 
tion. The classification will include 21 separate num- 
bered classes of mechandise instead of 8 at present used. 
some of the exceptional items in current tariffs having 


been made distinct classes. Its actual adoption now awaits 


the selection of the “appointed day” on which the pro- 
posed standard charges, when agreed, will come into ef- 
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fect universally in conjunction with the classification. 

Because of inherent difficulties, as much as two years 
may elapse before the prescribed rate bases can come 
into use. 


WaGE ADJUSTMENTS. 


Satisfactory smoothness has been continued in the ad- 
justment of railway labor matters during 1923. Wages 
have altered but slightly downward with the cost of liv- 
ing decline, until the mid-year. Since then a steady re- 
covery of the index to 77 per cent in November will 
mean that workers entitled to a bonus on the standard 
wage will receive an increase of one shilling weekly 
from January 1, 1924. 


Ventilation and Heating of Railway Passenger Cars 


Part I.—Ventilation. A Study of the Composition of Air and 
Other Factors Related to the Required Volume of Air Supply 


By K. F. Nystrom 
Engineer of Design, Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


From a paper read before the regular monthly meeting 
of the Canadian Railway Club at Montreal, Canada, Feb. 
12, 1924. The ventilation and heating of railway passenger 
cars are subjects so closely allied that in order to understand 
one, it is necessary to have a fundamental knowledge of the 
other. Writers on these issues generally consider the prob- 
lem of heating first, and ventilation as a subject of secondary 
importance. It seems, however, that a correct understanding 
of the requirements for good ventilation should form a foun- 
dation for the study of the problem. of heating passenger 
train cars. 


The proper and healthful relative humidity of the air 
in buildings or conveyances has only in recent years been 
given the thought and attention it rightfully deserves. 
Humidity or moisture in the air aids in diffusion of light 
and heat, but we are more particularly interested in the 
influence of humidity upon personal comfort and health. 
Water vapor is issued from the human body in two ways, 
in exhaled air when breathing, and through perspiration 
From 1% to 2% lbs. of water are evaporated daily from 
the skin of a person at rest. This evaporation as well as 
any other evaporation takes place due to application of 
heat. The source of heat in this instance is the human 
body itself and the rates of evaporation is affected by the 
motion, temperature, and humidity of the surrounding 
air. 


Evaporation takes place by direct application of heat 
and is essentially a refrigeration or cooling process. Heat 
being abstracted from the body for this purpose naturally 
tends to lower the surface temperature, and we actually 
feel several degrees cooler than the temperature recorded 
by the thermometer in the room. As heated or warmed 
air is expanded by heat the percentage of moisture or re!a- 
tive humidity is lowered, with the result that the capacity 
of the air for absorbing moisture is greatly increased. 
Under these conditions we experience the sensation of dry 
heat. This causes an excessive and unnatural evaporation 
of moisture to take place from the skin and membranes 
of the respiratory organs. The human body is a very sen- 
sitive power plant, and it is obvious therefore, that such 
an important function of the body as perspiration can only 
act properly inside very narrow limits. 

Figure 1, is a reproduction of a chart which shows the 
relation between the temperature and the relative humid- 


ity of rooms and their bearing on the comfort of the occu- 
pants. This chart establishes what is called the “comfort 
zone” in which the relation between relative humidity and 
the temperature is given by the equation 
R=100—4 (T-54). 
R=Relative humidity 
T=Any temperature above 55 degrees.” 
From this chart it is seen that a person can remain 
comfortable even though there exists a considerable varia- 
tion in temperature, provided the relative humidity is such 
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Fig. 1—Relation Between Temperature and Relative Humidity. 


as to keep the dispersion of total heat from the skin con- 
stant. For-this reason a thermometer cannot alone be de- ° 
pended upon to measure comfortable air conditions for 
the occupants in a room, because it does not include any 
measure of the moisture in the air. In order to measure 
the relative humidity and thereby ascertain a comfortable 
temperature, hygrometers or wet bulb thermometers 
should be employed to a much greater extent than at pres- 
ent. It may be that the future heat controls used in con- 
nection with heating cars and buildings will te regulated 
by means of hygrometers or quite possibly, by a combina- 
tion of thermometer and hygrometer. A heat control of 
this kind would undoubtedly result in a great saving of 
fuel. 


INFLUENCE OF OCCUPANTS ON TEMPERATURE 
AND HUMIDITY 


Respiration and the presence of the occupants in a room 
not only increase the CO, content in the air but may add 
materially to the heat and moisture content of the air as 
shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1. 
Herat AND WATER VAPOR GIVEN OFF BY PEOPLE 
(Harding and Willard) 
Beta Water 
: per vapor per 
Occupant hour hour, lbs. 
Manat workviktc ces fac Beak ee eer 794 267 
Manat trestt...5 ios soe eee 397 55 
WV Otit hatin oe he Se Sree ise ra ee ae 35/7 .088 
Infante icvion fs ceca ein Se eee 103 .029 


All life processes are accompanied by the generation of 
heat from within. The blood serves to carry oxygen from 
the lungs to remote tissues, where combustion takes place, 
and CQO, is carried back and eliminated by the lungs in 
respiration. As a result, an average normal temperature 
of 98.6 degrees F. is maintained. Normally, a uniform 
but not too rapid dispersion of heat must be maintained 
if the individual is to remain comfortable. The rate of 
dispersion by radiation, evaporation, etc. must equal the 
rate of heat generation. Hence it appears that the only 
function of external warming is to reduce the rapidity 
with which the body parts with or gives off its heat. 


An average adult must throw off about 400 B.t.u. 


(British thermal units) per hour for comfort, of which - 


about 30 per cent is lost by contact with the air, 43 per 
cent by radiation and 27 per cent by exhalation and other 
means. A part of the 30 per cent which is absorbed by 
the air coming in contact with the body is carried off in 
water vapor. At a room temperature of 70 degrees F. 
and a relative humidity of 70 per cent, it will take at least 
4 cu. ft. of air per min. to carry off this water, which is 
evaporated from the skin. 

The radiation is noticeable to the sense of touch. Air, 
if dry, is a nearly perfect non-conductor but allows radia- 
tion to take place through it readily, hence, in a room 
with very dry air at 75 degrees F., a person may feel cold 
if walls are at 50 degrees F. due to radiation loss from 
the body to the cold wall surfaces. This condition has a 
very important bearing upon passengers in a railway car. 
Many cars of all-steel construction are not properly insu- 
lated, with the result that inside walls are cold; and not- 
withstanding that the inside temperature seems to be sat- 
isfactory, the passengers are uncomfortably cold or warm. 
Window sills and arm rests in all-steel passenger cars are 
generally made of wood so as to avoid passengers coming 
in direct contact with the steel. This prevents a conduc- 
tion of heat from the human body, but it does not elimi- 
nate the radiation. Designers of passenger cars should 
take into consideration what effect radiation has upon the 
comfort of passengers, when planning for new equipment. 
The ideal inside wall surfaces should, therefore, be either 
non-conducting or serve as reflectors of heat rays, or 
should preferably combine both qualities. This will ex- 
plain the use of a mirror finish employed on the interor 
of a vacuum bottle. 

The gases and water vapor thrown off from a person 
under average room temperature conditions (70 degrees 
F’. temperature and 70 per cent relative humidity) is of 
a higher temperature than the surrounding air and there- 
fore lighter. Thus it will be seen that vitiated air will not 
fall to the floor, as has often been presumed, but will nat- 
urally rise above the level of the breathing line and im- 
mediately diffuse itself into the surrounding air. 


EFFECT OF CARBON D10xIDE CONTENT ON . REQUIRED 
Air SUPPLY 
An adult at rest requires 20 cubic inches of air at each 
respiration and will make from 16 to 24 respirations per 
minute, so that a total of from 320 to 480 cubic inches of 
air, or about 15 cubic feet per hour is required. This 
amount may be increased by exercise. Since this exhaled 
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air contains about 400 parts of carbon dioxide (CO.) per 
10,000, an adult at rest gives off CO, at the rate of: 


0.04 15=0.6 cu. ft. of CO, per hour 


Hence in order to maintain the CO, content at a fixed 
amount for each adult we must supply outside air con- 
taining 4 parts per 10,000. : 
aXb 

C=——\=cu. ft. of outside air per min. 
n—4 

Where 

a and n=parts of CO, per 10,000 for respired air and 
standard of purity respectively; b=cu. ft. per hour of 
CO., the amount an adult at rest gives off, ordinarily 
acti tt. 

Example: Assume it is desired to have the content of 
CO, in a room maintained at 10 parts in 10,000. How 
much outside air will have to be supplied for each adult: 

4000.25 
=16.6 cu. ft. per min. or 
10—4 
16.6X60=1000 cu. ft. per hour 


In this case, therefore, it will require 1000 cu. ft. of 
outside air per hour for each adult to maintain the CO, 
ratio of 10 parts per 10,000 in an enclosed place. In the 
accompanying Table No. 2, the CO, content has been cal- 
culated on the basis of 4 parts of CO, in 10,000 of outside 
air. 

TABLE 2 
VALUES OF C FOR VARYING VALUES OF n FROM 5 TO 20 
Vitiation allowed Cu. Ft. of air containing 4 parts of COz 


parts of CO: per 10,- per 10,000 to be supplied per person or 
000 in the room air equivalent a person=0.6 cu. ft. CO per hr. 


Parts (n) Per Minute (C) : Per Hour . 
5.0 100.0 6000 
b> 66.6 4000 
6.0 50.0 3000 
6.5 40.0 2400 
7.0 SEES 2000 
7.33 30.0 . 1800 
(Be 28.6 1714 
8.0 25.0 1500 
9.0 20.0- 1200 

10.0 16.6 1000 
15.0 9.1 545 
20.0 6.2 375 
30.0 3.8 231 


The old theory that the sensation of discomfort arising 
in enclosed space was due to either an excess of carbon 
dioxide or an insufficient amount of oxygen has since been 
discredited, Peter Kofer being the first to cast serious © 
doubt upon the correctness of the theory. By the work 
of Hermans, in 1883, it was proved that air containing 
15 per cent of oxygen may contain from 2 per cent to 
four per cent of carbon dioxide and not be harmful. On 
removing the carbon dioxide there was no great discom- 
fort even when the oxygen was reduced to 10 per cent. 
On the testimony of numerous experimentors, it has come 
to be generally agreed ‘that an atmosphere containing less 
than 3 per cent of pure carbon dioxide (CO,), and as high 
as 15 per cent oxygen has no toxic effect and produces 
no distressing symptoms. It is very rare for the CO, 
produced by respiration to contaminate the air of any — 
room even with the poorest ventilation to the extent of — 


“more than 50 parts in 10,000, which is one-half of one per 


cent. This amount of carbon dioxide alone has no harm- — 
ful influence, according to the best available evidence. __ 
In relation to the subject of ventilation, the fact has — 
been very generally accepted that carbon dioxide in such 
amounts as is likely to be found in inhabited rooms, even” 
up to 50 parts in 10,000, is in itself entirely harmless, but — 
that when this is due to respiration, certain poisonous Or 
ganic bodies are also present of which the carbon dioxide 
is an accurate index. The allowable amount of carbon” 
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dioxide as respiratory impurity has been variously placed 
at from 2 to 10 parts, which together with the amount 
already in the air, makes a total of 6 to 14 parts CO, per 
10,000 of air. The limit is established by that degree of 
contamination at which the sense of smell begins to give 
the first indication of closeness to one entering the room 
from without. It has always been recognized that high 
standards of personal cleanliness would allow this limit to 
go higher than when such standards are low, that those 
within do not percieve any odor as readily as one enter- 
ing, and that the contamination at which discomfort de- 
velops is susceptible to wide variations. As a result of 
their work, Haldane and Osborn recommended a limit of 
12 volumes of CO, per 10,000 by day, and 20 volumes by 
night when gas or oil is used for lighting. It has been 
very generally stated that about 10 volumes of CO, in 
10,000 allows a fair margin of safety. The ordinances 
for the city of Chicago as they affect the ventilation of 
the street, elevated, and suburban cars provide that the 
CO, content for a maximum loaded car shall not exceed 
12 parts in each 10,000 parts of air. 


Carson DioxipE ContTENT IN RELATION TO MopvERN 
. Car VENTILATION 
The oldest and up to the present time, most generaliy 
adopted measure of ventilation is the carbon dioxide 


standard in which the necessary amount of air for venti- 
lation in an apartment is figured from the knowledge of 


_ the amount probably emitted into a given space by its 


occupants, and the permissible amount that may exist in 
the air of the car. Today, however, the attainment of 
this standard alone will not satisfy the requirements of 
modern ventilation, as will be seen in the following. 

The carbon dioxide content as shown is controlled by 
the supply of air from the outside of the car. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to ascertain the required air supply. We 


will take a 70-ft. coach and assume that the maximum 


number of passengers are 105, which is equal to 1% pas- 
sengers per lineal foot. This allows for the number of 
passengers being approximately 25 per cent above the 
seating capacity. The cross sectional area of an average 
passenger car is approximately 80 sq. ft. The CO, con- 


_ tent should not be more than 10 parts in 10,000 parts of 


air, which is equal to an air supply of 1000 cubic ft. of air 
per hour per each occupant. The air will therefore be 
changed : 
1000X1.5 — 
— 18.5 times each hour in the car. 
80 


The total air supply in the car will be equal to: 
—1000*105=105,000 cu. ft. per hour. 

Several exhaust ventilators now on the market will dis- 
charge air at a rate of 15,000 cubic feet or more per hour 
at a 20-mile train speed. The number of ventilators re- 
quired will then be: 

105,000 
Sat 
15,000 
For a symmetrical arrangement of ventilators it would 
be desirable to use eight ventilators on a 70-ft. coach. 
It will of course be necessary to apply one ventilator in 
each toilet. This number of ventilators applied to a coach 
is probably less than generally applied at the present time, 
but it is contended that in many instances the ventilation 
of passenger cars is overdone. With the incessant public 
fault-finding with everything pertaining to a ra‘lroad, we 
have sometimes gone to unnecessary extremes in the mat- 
ter of ventilation to please the traveling public. 


per car in the car body. 


The application of too many ventilators-wastes fuel, as - 


a very large volume of air will have to be heated for keep- 
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ing the passengers comfortable without adding materially 
to their well-being. There is also a real objection when 
too many exhaust ventilators are applied, as they create 
too great a vacuum. An excessive vacuum makes it dif- 
ficult to close the doors, and it has the tendency to raise 
the water in the hoppers when flushed as the air will rush 
into the car and splash the water into the toilet room 
causing considerable trouble and inconvenience. In a 
number of passenger coaches recently constructed by a 
large railway system, the installation of a standard make 
of exhaust ventilators proved to be too powerful for the 
car, as the water was raised in the hoppers when flushed. 
The doors and windows of these cars were equipped with 
efficient weather stripping, and to overcome the high 
vacuum created by the ventilators, air intakes had to be 
provided after the cars were placed in service. 

In an ordinary passenger car, no intake is provided for, 
as the small clearances around doors and windows are de- 
pended upon for inlets. It seems incredible that a volume 
of say 100,000 cubic feet of air per hour could find its 
way through small crevices around closed doors and win- 
dows, but Dr. Crowder in his test of ventilation in sleep- 
ing cars has measured up to 30,000 cubic feet per hour 
passing out through the ventilator duct from a small state 
room with the door and windows closed. Natural crev- 
ices are, therefore, sufficient air inlets if properly utilized 
and not too many ventilators installed, and they possess a 
vast advantage over larger openings. The incoming jets 
of cold air are individually so small and they take such ir- 
regular motions in mixing with the more quiet air within, 
that all the good effects of variegated temperature and 
motion are obtained without the disadvantages of uncom- 
fortable cold draughts. The air coming through the crev- 
ices around the window enters the car at or below the 
breathing zone and therefore at an ideal location. In 
some cars, particularly in sleeping cars, a small adjustable 
intake is provided in the bottom rail of the window sash. 
The location of this air intake is ideal and it has the ad- 
vantage that the occupant of the seat can regulate the air 
supply to suit himself without causing discomfort to other 
passengers. 


MECHANICAL REFINEMENTS REOUIRED FOR IDEAL 
Car VENTILATION 


Natural exhaust ventilators as applied in passenger cars 
depend for their operation upon the speed of the train. 
Therefore, they function only when the train is in motion. 
At slow speed and when the train is standing still, they 
do not exhaust the necessary amount of air, and at a high 
speed, they are too powerful. These types of ventilators 
should have a compensating exhaust capacity. That is 
after a pre-determined capacity is reached, the area of 
the exhaust opening should be reduced to maintain a con- 
stant volume of air leaving the car. To take care of ven- 
tilation at a slow speed or when the train is standing still, 
it would be desirable to install exhaust fans. These fans 
could, partially at least, be controlled by thermostats or 
probably anemometers. Exhaust fans should be installed 
in all smoking rooms, and special fans are a necessity in 
kitchens of dining cars. 

The ideal system for ventilating passenger cars would 
be to have the air, by mechanical means, forced into the 
car at a pre-determined temperature and washed free 
from dust and bacteria. Unfortunately a passenger car 
is too small a unit to warrant the expense of installing 
such a plant as used for ventilating large buildings. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to provide cars with forced 
air intakes, but without success, as it draws into the car 
a considerable amount of dust and is also very noisy.. It 
may be that in future passenger cars the heating system 
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Passenger Car Ventilators. From Left to Right: 
‘will be utilized in extremely hot weather, as a cooling 
system. This would certainly greatly increase the com- 
fort in traveling, particularly when waiting for trains to 
leave at terminals. 

In large buildings where washed and humidified air is 
forced into the rooms, it is comparatively easy to have 
the humidity under control; but despite the difficulty of 
applying the same methods to passenger cars, much could 
be accomplished in this direction toward increasing the 
comfort of passenger car travel. A great improvement 
in regulating the tempeiature of passenger cars could also 
be effected if hygrometers (wet bulb theromometers) 
were employed instead of using thermometers alone. An- 
other practical possibility lies in the installation of a 
humidifier of simple construction in connection with the 
vapor heat. It is fully realized that it would be difficult 
accurately to control the humidity in a car, but a decided 
saving in fuel could be realized and conditions could be 
so much improved upon that serious consideration should 
be given to the latent possibilities suggested. The heat 
control in a passenger car does not, strictly speaking, 
come under the subject of ventilation, but if the heat were 
controlled properly, the problem of ventilation would 
largely be solved. When passengers are uncomfortable 
and the car feels “stuffy,’”’ it is due, in the majority of 
cases, to overheating and unsuitable humidity. If the 
temperature in the car were reduced and the steam shut 
off, the passengers would have immediate relief. 

Dust is the most difficult feature to control in connec- 
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Honeycomb: Type of Utility Ventilator for Side Deck Cars; Garland Ventilator; Mudge-Peer- 
less Ventilator, 


tion with the ventilation of passenger cars. As previously 
mentioned, it has not proven practical to install air wash- 
ing machines in passenger cars. During the greater por- 
tion of the year, passengers will insist upon keeping win- 
dows and doors partly opened, and during this period any 
air purifying system would be of no value. 


Bacteria in the air is principally carried into the car 
with dust, and as in the case of dust, little can be done 
to exclude it. When we consider, however, that the train 
traverses mostly open country where the air is practically 
free from bacteria, the conditions are very satisfactory 
when compared with similar situations in city vehicles. 
It is, however, very important to keep the cars clean. 
As a rule, this is carefully looked after by most railroads. 
The public generally knows nothing of the painstaking 
care put forth to keep the passenger equipment in a sani- 
tary condition. This, however, requires the constant at- 
tention of mechanical officers, for if it is followed up, 
it will naturally be neglected. 


Odors in the car, although in the majority of cases 
harmless, are very disagreeable. Ventilation will reduce 
but not remove the odor. If the odor is due to a condi- 
tion originating in the car itself, it is in the hands of the 
mechanical department to have the source removed, but 
if it originates from occupants with, for instance, .a de- 
cided taste for garlic, we are confronted with a condition 
which cannot be remedied as long as the garlic lover re- 
mains in the car. 2 
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DIFFUSION OF AIR IN PASSENGER 
COACHES AND SLEEPING CARS 
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AVERAGE VENTILATION OF SLEEPING CARS 


- DIFFERENT METHODS OF VENTILATION COMPARED SHOWING 


Diffusion of the air in a passenger car 
with the ordinary system of ventilation 
has proven by tests to be very good. Air 
being a gas, requires time to mingle and 
come to a mean temperature. Perfect 
diffusion of gases of varying tempera- 
tures and densities is not instantaneous, 
the time required varying inversely as the 
density and directly as the square root 
of the absolute temperature. Air as a 
mixture, however, seeks different levels, 
according to its relative temperature. 
The influence of objects relatively hot- 
ter or colder than the air itself, there- 
there, may be employed as an aid to ventilation. Thus 
the cold area of glass in a window causes a downward 
current of air in its vicinity, while the heat from the hu- 
man body gives rise to a general upward movement. 

The air has a peculiar property to penetrate, for in- 
stance, clothing. It is generally conceded that the lower 
berth in a sleeping car is not as well ventilated as the 
upper berth, on account of the former being entirely 
closed in by the berth curtain. Tests, however, have 
proved that the supply of air to the lower berth is really 
somewhat larger than in the upper, and there exists very 
little difference between CO, content of the air in the 
aisle and in the berth. This condition is due to the ability 
of the air to diffuse and penetrate. 

Factors EssENTIAL TO ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT 

VENTILATION 

1. Carbon dioxide, CO,, need not exceed 10 parts in 
10,000 parts of air. This is equivalent to 1000 cubic feet 
of air per passenger per hour. 

2. Humidity in the car should be controlled inside 
reasonable limits. 

3. Heat should be controlled automatically with re- 
spect to the humidity in the air. Under no condition 


TYPE 


exHausTt 
STEEL EXHAUST 


- should the car be allowed to become overheated. 


4. Air motion should be slight enough so that it is not 
annoying as a draft, yet strong enough to change the 
envelope of air around the body continuously, so as to 
maintain uniform evaporation at a constant temperature. 

5. Dust should be kept out of the car as far as prac- 
tical. Cars must be systematically cleaned daily. Where 
cars lay over at terminals, they should be thoroughly 
scrubbed and dusted both inside and outside. 

6. Bacteria in a car will be kept down to a minimum 
if the car is kept clean and free from dust. 

7. Odors can be controlled by the railroad only so far 
as this affects the sanitary condition of the car. Here, 
however, the conductor and the trainment can be of con- 
siderable assistance by tactfully assigning passengers hav- 
ing a low standard of cleanliness to certain cars. 

8. Diffusion of the air in the car will best be accom- 
plished, under present systems of exhaust ventilation, by 
providing a plurality of very small inlets. 

9. Ventilators in the car should be opened only in pro- 
portion to the number of passengers, so as to save fuel. 
If a proper ventilating system is installed, only half of 
the ventilators need be operated if the car is half full of 
passengers, 

10. Rules should be issued to trainmen instructing 
them how to operate the ventilating systems properly in 
order to obtain the maximum comfort for the passenger at 
a minimum cost to the railroad. 

11. Water seals in hoppers and in drain pipes from 


- sleeping cars. 


LARGER AIR SUPPLY WITH THE EXHAUST METHOD - 
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washstands and water cooler should be of sufficient depth 
to assure a perfect seal at all times. This is an important 
item in keeping the car in a sanitary condition. 

12. In toilet rooms and probably in drawing rooms 
and compartments, efficient ventilation can be obtained by 
installing a chimney extending from floor to deck. At 
the floor the chimney should be provided with a shutter 
and at the deck connected to an exhaust ventilator. With 
this system, odors are removed near the floor, thus mini- 
mizing their tendency to rise to the breathing zone. Inci- 
dentally, the heat loss is at a minimum, as the air is re- 
moved from the coldest part of the room. 


VENTILATING Systems Now In UsE ON PASSENGER 
CARS 


The introduction of deck sash was the first attempt to 
provide for ventilation in passenger cars, and then fol- 
lowed a variety of types of ventilators practically all de- 
pending for their operation on the speed of the train. 
Therefore, they are only satisfactory at a certain speed 
and do not function when the train is standing in a sta- 
tion when, particularly in summer time, relief is most 
needed. This method of ventilation costs nothing to 
operate, but neither does it accomplish entirely satisfac- 
tory results. In the summer time doors and windows are 
opened, which somewhat improves the condition, particu- 
larly when the train is in motion. Dr. Crowder has 
made extensive tests of passenger cars in respect to venti- 
lation. These tests included cars equipped with deck 
sash and exhaust ventilators. Chart No. 2 shows these 
tests and represents the average air supplied, as deter- 
mined from the CO, in the breathing zone, while cars 
were running in regular service at ordinary speed and 
with various possibilities as to air inlets and outlets. 

The significant bars of the chart, indicating where no 
intakes in addition to crevices were provided, are the 
first, fifth, and seventh. Unaided by exhaust ventilators, 
the average car supply. through crevices alone was only 
18,500 cubic feet per hour; aided by exhaust ventilators, 
the averages were 40,600 and 53,000 cubic feet per hour 
for wooden and steel sleeping cars respectively. The 
diffeernce between the latter two is believed to depend 
upon the almost total absence in the steel car of crevices 
in its upper portion, by reason of the absence of deck 
sash and a consequent absence of short-circuiting of air 
currents from deck sash crevices to ventilators neces- 
sarily close at hand. There is in consequence, a more 
constant withdrawal from below, and a more rapid chang- 
ing of air of the lower levels, particularly at the breath- 
ing zone where it is most needed. 

A study of this chart will reveal that cars equipped 
with deck sash only provide a fair average ventilation in 
Chart No. 3 shows the average air supply 
per occupant and the CO, content in the car at different 
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locations. Where tests were made of CO, content in a 
berth, it had but one occupant. 
in the chart represents an average of 16 passengers in 
each car. Where ventilators were used, six were in- 
stalled in each car. It should be noted that these charts 
represent average conditions and include regular stops 
of train in service. Therefore, both the volume of air 
supplied and the CO, content vary considerably. 


Any type of ventilation will function satisfactorily 
within certain limits if it is maintained in working con- 
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dition. However, the simplest system with.deck sash 
can be rendered inoperative by allowing it to clog up. An 
inspection will often reveal that the deck screens are 
filled with dirt, hardly allowing any air to pass through. 
The same condition often exists in cars equipped with 
ventilators having screens; even the air ducts in the ven- 
tilators themselves are often filled with dirt and cinders. 
Under these conditions not much relief can be expected 
from the ventilating system. 


Granting, however, that the ventilating system is in 
first-class condition, the car is delivered by the car de- 
partment to the terminal in a clean, sanitary condition, 
with correct temperature. The train departs from the 


depot, but in a very short time the train is stuffy. What - 


has taken place? The conductor has turned on all the 
steam he can and probably opened one or two deck sash 
or ventilators. What he should have done, probably, was 
to have turned off all the steam and opened all the ven- 
tilators and probably the windows in end doors. ‘Train- 
men should be guided by indicating instruments such as 
hygrometer and thermometer combined, to give instant 
reading of the degree of comfort in the absence of auto- 
matic control. 
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The first two recommendations submitted in the fol- — 
lowing will improve the present system without any cash 
outlay. The other recommendations are to some extent 
contingent upon the amount the railroad is able to set 
aside for improvement to rolling stock: 

1. Keep deck screens and ventilators clean—regular 
periodical cleaning. 

2. Educate trainmen how to use deck sash or venti- 
lators for the comfort of the occupants of the car, and 
that overheating of cars means discomfort to passengers 
and loss of money to the railroad company. 

3. - Install exhaust fans in smoking rooms and kitchens 
of dining cars. 

4. Close up permanently all deck sash and install nat-— 


- ural exhaust ventilators in body of car and in toilet rooms. — 


It would be desirable to supplement the ventilators in the 
body of the car with at least two exhaust fans. 

5. Install automatic heat control to-prevent discomfort 
of occupants from overheated cars and loss of money by 
the railroad. 


Rear End Collision on the Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


On November 25, 1923, a rear end collision between 
two freight trains at Paradise, Pa., on the Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. resulted in the death of 
one employee and the injury of seven others. The acci- 
dent occurred on the westward track and on an ascending 
gradient of approximately 1.5 per cent. The line is equip- 
ped with two arm, two position, lower quadrant automatic 
signals of the permissive type. On the heavy mountain 
grades the top arm or home signal displays a yellow light 
when in horizontal or stop position, and -trains are per- 
mitted to pass such indications at low speed, prepared to 
stop within view. This is to avoid stopping a train on 
the heavy grade. ) 


The following is abstracted from the report of the 
bureau of safety, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which investigated the accident: 


West bound freight extra 884 consisting of caboose 
and two engines coupled was following extra freight 1179 
which stopped to take water at the water tank. The flag- 
man immediately went back to flag, and extra 1179 
moved forward a train length to permit the pusher en- 
gines to take water. The flagman was recalled, and tes- 
tified he left two torpedoes on the rail and lit a green 
fusee. Extra 884 stopped until the pusher engines had 
taken water and the flagman again went back but when 
recalled did not leave additional torpedoés as his. train 
had moved only a short distance, but did leave another 
green fusee. Extra 884 then followed the preceding train 
slowly had proceeded about ¥% mile when extra 1104 


‘collided with the rear of extra 884 while traveling at a 
_ speed of 30 to 35 miles per hour. . 


The engineer of extra 1104 stated he did not encoun- 
ter either fusees or topedoes, but admitted the signal in- 
dications were properly displayed, that it was daylight, 
the weather was clear, and that he had seen extra 884 
about 1% mile ahead of him as he passed signal 969 gov- 
erning the block in which the accident occurred. 

The conclusion of the director of the bureau of safety 
is that the accident was due to failure of the enginemen 
of extra 1104 to operate his train under proper control 
after passing a signal indicating that the block was occu- 
pied. He also directs attention to the necessity for auto- 
matic train control and states that this accident would 
have been prevented by such an installation, 
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Excess Earnings Under the Recapture Clause 


Estimates of Earnings Allowable in Accordance with Recapture Clause 


Column 


1—Government tentative property valuation, as per Trans- 


portation Act. 


2—Six per cent per annum on such valuation. 
3—Actual Net Operating Income for 1923; December esti- 


mated. 


4—The equivalent of Column 2 plus other income and less 


fixed charges in percentages on stock. 
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of the Transportation Act, with Earnings Forecast for the year 1923 


5—The equivalent of Column 3 plus other income and less 


fixed 


charges in percentages on stock. 


6—Is the excess between Columns 4 and 5, of which 50 per 
cent goes to a Reserve fund of the particular Railroad 


and 50 per cent is recaptured by the Government. 
7—Dividends. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


“The Old Guard dies, but it never surrenders,” so 
Napoleon eulogized his faithful soldiers, veterans of 
Austerlitz and Jena and a hundred other campaigns. So 
too do we feel when we open a railway employees’ maga- 
zine and see the faces of the men who have been pensioned. 
Laborers and general managers, blacksmiths and vice- 
presidents, they wear their service stripes in the lined and 
seamed faces, faces grown old and wrinkled in the con- 
stant battle to make the wheels go around. Truly, each 
of them may say: 
ished my course, I have kept the faith.” 


We are in favor of light figures and statistics. We 
would not feel justified in recommending the passage of 
a law prohibiting all reports containing more than one- 


half of one per cent statistics by volume, but we do believe 
that some check should be placed on the insatiable thirst - 


for statistics which marks all railway commissions of any 
nature whatsoever. 
would come out of the west and enforce such a prohibi- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce Commission now de- 
mands, in no uncertain tones, to know how much the 
railways spend in fostering better public relations. It 
has come to the pass now that the railways have no more 


privacy than a goldfish. As the Wall Street Journal says:. 
“A government of investigation, by investigation and for , 


investigation shall not perish from the politician’s mind.” 


The practice of applying locomotive boosters in increas- 
ing numbers is a decided contribution to the efficient 
movement of trains. While the locomotive in its present 
stage of development is capable of hauling a vast amount 
of tonnage between two points in a given time, the appli- 
cation of such a device as the booster, is helping materially 
to reduce this time to a minimum. Its function is well 
understood in giving just a little needed acceleration in 
starting a train or in ascending grades. But it should 
not be overlooked that even when the engine, in the best 
of condition, might be capable of handling its rated ton- 
nage without assistance; there are times even with the 
best maintained power, when for one reason or another 
the locomotive will fall short of delivering its maximum 
effort. In such a case as this, even though theoretically 


“T have fought a good fight, I have fin-- 


Would that some new Volstead. 


the assistance of the booster would not be required, it will 
in actual practice contribute to better results. 


Referring further to the locomotive booster, it is inter- 
esting to notice in our article in these columns last week, 
on the 4-8-2 locomotives of the Southern Pacific Co., that 
the booster is applied in passenger service. This is still 
a decided novelty in this country, the first thought ‘regard- 
ing the booster being for heavy freight service. Another 
interesting point in connection with this Southern Pacific 
locomotive is that the booster uses superheated steam. 
This is a departure which gives the advantage of the su- 
perheater to that proportion of the steam which is util- 
ized by the booster, and it contrasts with the practice of 
arranging the booster steam connection § so that its supply 
is saturated steam. : 


Those of you who read Mencken had better skip this, 
for it is pure sentimentality. Little Jimmy Long lived in 
Fort Payne, Alabama, and like most small town boys, 
Jimmy had a dog. The other day the dog ran in 
front of an oncoming train. Jimmy ran onto the 
tracks and threw his dog to safety. Life had gone from 
Jimmy’s mangled body when they picked him up. You 
didn’t have a very long life, Jimmy, but who shall say 
that it was a wasted one? 


In the article, published in these columns last week, 
entitled “Experimental 50-Ton Capacity German Freight 
Cars,” we cannot but notice with interest the effort the 
German railway administration is making to effect the 
maximum utilization of their rolling equipment. The 
new type of coal cars, designed after American practice 
is a characteristic example of developments necessitated 
by the unfavorable economic conditions yet prevailing in 
that country. The Krupp 50-ton gondola car in which a 
longitudinal ridge is formed automatically in the center 
of the car, out of the flat bottom, when the doors are 
opened, obviously will give a 100 per cent dumping of 
the load. We do not know of a similar design in this 
country. Our car builders must keep the place in the 


‘car building industry of the world which they have main- 
tained so far; and if the new development proves to be of — 
any real practical value, it should be further developed — 
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_ dled without appreciably increasing the congestion. 
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in full conformity to American railroad practice. With 
American engineering skill a 100 per cent drop-bottom 
gondola car of similar design undoubtedly could be pro- 
duced. The various designs of drop bottom gondola cars 
now in common use are excellent and the cars give good 
service, but as a matter of course can be further improved. 
New developments in the car industry have not kept pace 
with progress in other fields. 


If we can say something more about group life insur- 
ance without becoming tiresome, we might mention that 
a report just issued by the insurance department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States shows that 
at the end of the year 1922, $1,800,000,000 of this pro- 
tection was in force, covering approximately two million 
employees. This includes all classes of commercial and 
industrial enterprise. The first group life contract was 
issued only as recently as 1910, as it was stated at that 
time, “in an effort to bring employees and employer closer 
together in a human relationship way.” The bulletin by 
the chamber observes: “It is not held that group insur- 
ance is a panacea for labor turnover, but where all other 
things are equal it is regarded as playing an important 
part in promoting labor stability.” 


With all the talk that is going around these days about 
the necessity of relief for congested conditions in rail- 
road less-than-carload freight terminals, there is one very 
simple avenue open for at least a partial improvement in 
conditions. The congestion in most freight terminals is 
not due to tonnage, but is due rather to the number of 
individual shipments. To explain the point, the conges- 
tion will be found in the streets leading to the terminal, 
or at the doors, or on the platform space; but an increase 
in the tonnage of the individual shipment could be han- 
Or 
to express the reverse of the same idea, if the number 
of consignments could be reduced by consolidating ship- 
ments, or by increasing the average tonnage of each 
shipment, the same volume of freight could be handled 
through given facilities, with a decided diminution of 
congestion. 

.. It ie in respect to this latter condition that at least. a 
measure of relief is readily available. Our suggestion in 
this connection would be that freight traffic men drop 
judicious suggestions to shippers, whenever appropriate, 
on the general subject of warehousing. In every large 
city, and even in many of the smaller ones, commercial 
warehouses are at hand who offer a distinct and valuable 
service to merchandising concerns. Shippers or con- 
signee mercantile houses are not taking advantage of this 
‘service as fully as they ought to. Just a word of sugges- 
tion might induce the mercantile firm to see that by con- 
solidating shipments, placing the surplus in the warehouse, 
other advantages would accrue by way of accessibility to 
the stock. The result of more general utilization of ware- 
housing service would be a decided increase in the bulk 
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or tonnage of the average shipment. In some cases the 
result would be more or less tendency to go carload ship- 
ments rather than less-than-carload ; but even so the rail- 
road’s net return would not suffer. For while the car- 
load rate is much less, the net revenue to the road for 
handling carload business is in general better than on less- 
than-carload business. 

It is an open question whether freight traffic men are 
fully aware of the function which the modern commercial 
warehouse is filling in present-day merchandising. We 
do not mean to suggest that traffic men are behind the 
times in their recognition of commercial developments, 
but the recent growth of warehousing has given it a place 
of such importance in commerce that even among up-to- 
date concerns its possibilities are only now being fully 
realized. Just a hint in the traffic department would lead 
freight solicitors to see the possibilities, and just a hint 
passed on to the shippers might result in tangible relief 
where the bulk of less-than-carload shipments is becom- 
ing a problem. 


The railways of the country no longer lie supinely, 
while scatter-brained legislators perform a war dance on 
their tummies. They have arisen, girded up their loins 
and are explaining to the public the reasonableness and 
justice of the Transportation Act and appealing to the 
public to assist them in their efforts to have the act left 
unmolested. May they be successful; for, though Lenin 
is dead, the confused boilings of his diseased mind have 
splashed over, yes, even as far as Wisconsin. 


SLOPE AND WibTH-OF CUTS 


The ordinary slope for earthwork in railroad construc- 
tion is 1% to 1 for both cuts and fills, and most materials 
will stand permanently at that angle, but clay is one that 
will not. Where a good deal of clay is encountered in 
cuts an easier slope must usually be made, sooner or later, 
and if it is not done before the track is laid the result 
will be more or less ditching afterward. Where the ma- 
terial in the cuttings is variable it is impracticable to de- 
termine in advance the proper slope for each cut, so in 
order to avoid excavating many of the cuts to an unneces- 
sarily flat slope, some follow the practice of adopting a 
uniform slope for all of the cuts, like 1% to 1, during con- 
struction, and then dealing with the sliding cuts with 
power-operated ditching machines and dump cars later. 
Such machines are now so well adapted to the work that 
the problem of correcting the slopes of sliding cuts can be 
solved with good economy. 

The bottom width of cut is also an important consid- 
eration in this connection and less width is required in 
stable material where the ditches are likely to remain 
always open, than is the case where they may occasionally 
be filled with sliding material from the slopes. Where 
sliding slopes are bothersome it is an advantage to have 
the ditches farther from the track than otherwise, not 
only to afford more room temporarily for the loose 
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material that may accumulate, but also to remove 


standing water as far is possible from the track and bal- — 


last. There is, therefore, as much reason for varying 
the width of roadbed in cuts as there is for varying the 


angle of the slopes, and the steam ditcher is the means 
whereby these requirements may be fulfilled as conditions 


develop. That is, when ditching cuts to remove excess 
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material that has slidden from the slopes, the ditch may 
be worked into the foot of slope, to move it farther from 
the track at the same time that the slope is being flattened 
down. Ditching is one of the things that is seldom com- 
pleted during the construction period, as commonly under- 
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stood, and when properly done, ultimately, it is one of the | 


finer arts of the maintenance engineer's work. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


WasHincTon, D. C., Feb. 13——The senate committee 
on interstate commerce today declined to enter into a dis- 
cussion of Senator Cummins’ bill on consolidation of rail- 
road properties, and arranged to begin the hearings on the 
long and short haul clause, provided in the legislation of- 
fered by Senator Gooding, of Idaho. These hearings 
start Tuesday next. Equal time will be given the com- 
mission and the shippers and public. 


At the request of the secretaries of agriculture and in- 
terior, Congressman Sinnott has introduced a joint reso- 
lution for a congressional investigation of the proposed 
settlement of the Northern Pacific land grant, involving 
three million dollars. The resolution requires both de- 
partments to hold the matter in abeyance until congress 
has concluded its investigation. The bill has gone to the 
public lands committee of the house. 


TraAFFic TOTALS For 1923 


An unprecedented volume of freight traffic was carried 
by the railroads in 1923, according to complete reports 
for the year filed today by the carriers with the bureau of 
railway economics. 


These showed that in 1923 the traffic amounted to 
457,589,846,000 net ten miles, exceeding by 10,311,635,- 
000 net ton miles, or 2.3 per cent, the total for 1920, 
which marked the previous record year. Compared with 
1922, this was an increase of 81,637,920,000, or 21.7 per 
cent. It was also an increase of 17,588,132,000 net ton 
miles, or four per cent, over 1918, when freight traffic 
was greatly stimulated by the war. : 


In the eastern district alone, freight traffic amounted 
to 236,963,042,000 net ton miles, which was an increase 
of 4.3 per cent over 1920, and an increase of 27.1 per cent 
over 1922, when freight traffic, particularly in the east, 
was reduced somewhat due to strikes of both coal miners 
and railway shopmen. Freight traffic on the railroads in 
the southern district amounted to 61,232,629,000 net ton 
miles, an increase of 9.2 per cent over 1920, and an in- 
crease of 18.9 per cent over 1922. In the western district 
the total was 159,394,175,000 net ton miles, which was a 
decrease of 2.7 per cent under 1920, but an increase of 
15% per cent over 1922. 

For the month of December alone, freight traffic on the 
railroads amounted to 33,418,537,000 net ton miles, or 7.9 
per cent under the same month in 1922. In the eastern 
district, a decrease compared with the same month the 
year before of more than 6 per cent was reported, while 
the southern and western districts both reported decreases 
of more than 9 per cent. 


FREIGHT Car EFFICIFNCY 


A new high record was also made in 1923 in the aver- 
age daily movement per freight car, the average for the 
year. being 27.8 miles per day. This exceeded by 1.7 
miles the best previous average, which was that of 1917, 


while it also exceeded by 2.7 miles the average for 1920. 
Compared with 1922, it was an increase of 4.3 miles. 

In computing the average movement per day, account is 
taken of all freight cars in service, including all cars in 
transit, cars in process of being loaded and unloaded, cars 
undergoing or awaiting repairs, and also cars on side 
tracks for which no load is immediately available. 

The average load per freight car in 1923 amounted to 
27.9 tons, which was an increase of one ton over the aver- 
age for 1922, but a decrease of 1.4 tons under 1920, when 
the average was 29.3 tons, the greatest for any year on 
record. ae 

Car LoapINGS UNPRECEDENTED AT THIS SEASON 

Unprecedented loading of revenue freight for this 
period of the year is being reported by the railroads of 
the country to the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 


The total for the week which ended on Feb. 2 was 


929,936 cars, the largest number of cars ever loaded dur- 
ing any one week in January or February on record. 
Compared with the corresponding week last year, when 
freight traffic was the heaviest on record, it was an in- 
crease of 64,522 cars, and with the corresponding week 
in 1922 it was. an increase of 182,041. It also was an in- 
crease of 167,256 cars over the corresponding week in 
1920. 

The total for the week of February 2, also was an in- 
crease of 38,610 cars over the preceding week this year 


with increases being reported in the loading of all com- — 


modities except live stock and coal. 

Grain loading for the week totaled 53,645 cars, an in- 
crease of 4,897 cars over the week before, and 11,950 
cars in excess of the same week last year. Compared with 
the same week in 1922, it was an increase of 5,369 cars. 
In the western district alone, loading of grain and grain 
products amounted to 37,122 cars, 8,709 cars above the 
corresponding period last year. 


Live stock loading totaled 33,246 cars. While this was — 


a decrease of 2,460 cars under the week before, it was an 
increase of 378 cars over the same week in 1923, and an 
increase of 5,298 over the same week in 1922. 

Coal loading amounted to 198,955 cars, 5,441 cars be- 


low the preceding week, but 8,530 cars above last year, 


and 14,657 cars above two years ago. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 235,979 cars, an increase of 10,355 cars 
over the preceding week and 19,523 cars above the same 
week last year. Compared with the same week in 1922, 
it was an increase of 18,873 cars. 

Loading of miscellaneous freight for the week amount- 
ed to 305,966 cars. 


crease of 16,249 cars over the corresponding week in 


1923, and an increase of 97,262 cars over the correspond- — 


ing week in 1922. 


+ 
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This was not only an increase of © 
22,716 cars over the week before, but it also was an in-— 


* 
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Forest products loading totaled 80,132 cars, which was 


within eight cars of the greatest number ever loaded dur- 
ing any one week on record, established in April, last 


year. Compared with the corresponding week this year, 
this was an increase of 7,524 cars, while it also was an 
increase of 10,335 cars over the corresponding period in 
1923. Compared with the corresponding period in 1922, 
it was an increase of 30,415 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 9,506 cars, 977 cars above 
the week before, but 763 cars under the same week last 
year. Compared with the same week in 1922, however, 
it was an increase of 5,558 cars. 
~ Coke loading for the week totaled 12,507 cars, 42 cars 
above the week before, but 1,680 cars below the same 
week last year. This was an increase, however, of 4,609 
cars over the same week two years ago. 

Compared by; districts, however, increases in the total 
loadings of all commodities, were reported in all except 
the central western district. All districts, however, re- 
ported increases over the corresponding week last year, 
except the Allegheny, which showed only a slight decrease, 
while all reported increases over the corresponding week 
two years ago. 

Loading of revenue freight this year compared with 
the two previous years follows: 


meweeks-ot January....2...».% 3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
Week ended February 2....... 929,936 865,414 747,895 
Say pe ae 4,292;072 4,239,379 3,533,014 


otalsey ss 
Car SurPLUS DECREASES 


Due to continued increase in the demand for transpor- 
tation facilities, a steady reduction in the number of sur- 
plus freight cars in good repair and immediately available 
for service is being reported by the railroads. 

On January 31, surplus freight cars of all kinds totaled 
169,036, a decrease of 67,138 compared with the number 
on January 22. This also was a decrease of 152,302 cars 
compared with the number of surplus freight cars on 
January 1 this year. 

‘Of the total number on January 31, reports showed 
74,415 surplus box cars, a decrease of 32,128 within ap- 
proximately a week, while there also was a decrease of 


_ 33,203 in the number of surplus coal cars, which brought 


the total for that class of equipment to 67,578. 
_ Surplus stock cars in good repair on January 31 totaled 
14,543, a decrease compared with January 22 of 1,179, 
while surplus refrigerator cars numbered 7,769, or an 
increase of 501 within the same period. 

The reported car shortage on January 31 amounted to 
4,598, an increase of 2,114 over the number reported on 
January 22. 


~ Raitway REVENUES AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 1923 


Class I railroads representing a total mileage of 
235,667 miles, earned in 1923 an annual rate of return 
of 5.10 per cent on their tentative valuation as fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for rate 
making purposes, including additions and betterment 
up an January 1, 1923, according to complete reports 
for the year just filed with the commission and made 
available today. 

In dollars this represents a net operating income of 
$977,543,590. In the eastern district the rate earned 
was 5.40 per cent, in the southern district 5.84 per 
cent, and in the western district 4.57 per cent. 

The tabulations were compiled by the bureau of 
railway economics from reports filed with the com- 
mission by the carriers. 

The same roads in 1922 earned a net operating in- 


_ come of $776,880,592, which was at the annual rate of 


Teturn of 4.14 per cent. The net operating income is 


> 
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what is left of the revenues after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals, but 
before interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

Operating revenues of the Class I carriers in 1923, 
according to the complete reports for the year, 
amounted to $6,356,883,424. An increase of $736,481,- 
703 or 13.1 per cent over the year before, while their 
operating expenses amount to $4,944,011,124, or an 
increase of $486,388,653, or 10.9 per cent. 

Of the total operating revenues for the year, those 
derived from freight totaled $4,624,390,900, or an in- 
crease of 15.3 per cent over those for 1922. Passenger 


‘revenues for the year totaled $1,147,751,691, or an in- 


crease of 6.6 per cent. 

Class I carriers during 1923 expended for main- 
tenance of way and structures, $821,380,867, an in- 
crease of $85,199.655, or 11.6 per cent over such ex- 
penditures in 1922. For maintenance of equipment 
in order to meet the heaviest demand for transporta- 
tion in the history of the nation, $1,474,931,328 was . 
spent, an increase over the year before of $214,934,414 
or 17.1 per cent. 

The cost of operating trains during the year in 
order to move the record amount of traffic handled, 
including wages of employees used in the transporta- 
tion service, fuel and other supplies, totaled $2,350,- 
988,604, compared with $2,176,016,899 for 1922, or an 
increase of $174,971,705, or eight per cent. 

Reports showed that the Class I railroads in 1923 
paid $336,399,600 in both state and federal taxes. 
This means that the Class I railroads for taxes alone 
during the past year paid out daily an average of 
nearly $922,000. Compared with 1922 the amount 
expended for taxes was an increase of $30,920,083, or 
10.1 per cent. 

Tabulations as to the tentative valuation of the 
carriers. according to various sub-districts are not 
compiled by the. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but compiliations by the bureau of railway economics 
show the annual rate of return for the carriers for the 
twelve months in 1923, based on their property in- 
vestment, to have been 4.47 per cent. 

Railroads in the eastern district according to com- 
plete reports, had a net operating income in 1923 of 
$473,333,157, which was at the annual rate of return 
of 5.40 per cent on their tentative valuation as fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for rate 
making purposes. 


This compared with a net operating income in 1922 
of $342,447,567, or four per cent. Freight traffic in 
the eastern district in 1923, according to complete 
reports, was approximately 27 per cent over 1922, 
when freight traffic, particularly in the east, was 
affected owing to the strikes of both coal miners and 
railway shopmen. Operating revenues of the eastern 
carriers totaled $3,217,493,066, an increase of 164 per 
cent over the year before, while operating expenses 
amounted to $2,537,427,286, or an increase of 13.1 per 
cent over 1922. 

Complete reports showed that the carriers in the 
southern district, in 1923, had a net operating income 
of $129,749,050, which was at the annual rate of return 
of 5.84 per cent. The net operating income of the 
southern roads in 1922 was $109,992,301, or 5.06 per 
cent. Freight traffic on the southern roads during the 
year showed an increase of 18.9 per cent over the 
preceding year. Operating revenues of the southern 
roads in 1923 totaled $808,320,846, an increase of 13%4 
per cent over the year before, while operating ex-~> 
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penses totaled $627,797,952, an increase of 13.1 per 
cent: 

Carriers in the western district, according to com- 
plete reports, had a net operating income in 1923 of 
$374,461,383, which was at the annual rate of return 
of 4.57 per cent, compared with $324,440,724, or 4.03 
per cent, during the preceding year. Freight traffic 
in the western district showed an increase of 15% 
per cent over 1922. Operating revenues for the roads 
in that district. totaled $2,331,069,512, an increase of 
8.6 per cent over 1922, while their operating expenses 
amounted to $1,778,785,886, or an increase over the 
year before of 7.26 per cent. 

REVENUES IN DECEMBER 


For the month of December alone, Class I carriers 
earned an annual rate of return of 4.43 per cent, which 
in dollars represented a net operating income of 
$69,580,697, compared with $79,037,486 during Decem- 
ber, 1922, or a return on their tentative valuation of 
5.14 per cent. 

Operating revenues of the carriers, in December, 
totaled $494,456,428, a decrease compared with De- 
cember, the year before, of 3.7 per cent, while their 
operating expenses totaled $388,231,951 or a decrease 
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ryville, Md., on the Maryland division. On February 7, 
motor trucks began work between Arch street, Palmyra — 
and Bordentown, N. J., and between South Amboy and 
Bordentown, both on the Trenton division. Other motor 
truck units previously established by the Pennsylvania 
are as follows: January, 1923, Cambridge to Salisbury, 
in connection with the B. C. & A. and the P. R. R., also 
Easton, Goldsboro, Denton and Federalsburg; July 9, 
Pittsburgh to Enon, Eastern division; November 13, 
Overbrook to Downingtown, Philadelphia division; No- 
vember 19, Paschall to Wilmington, Maryland division; 
November 26, New Alexandria branch, Pittsburgh divi- 
sion; January 2, 1924, Monongahela division, between 
Pittsburgh and Monongahela City. 


Gasoline Motor Train of the Louisiana 
Southern Ry. 


The Louisiana Southern Ry. has just put into opera- 
tion a two-car gasoline motor driven train, which is oper- 
ateed in daily service between New Orleans, La., and 
Shell Beach, a distance of about 40 miles. This road is 
operated under lease by the New Orleans Texas & Mex- 

ico R. R. The motor train is manufac- 


Gasoline Motor Train of the Louisiana Southern R. R. 


compared with the same month in 1922, of 4.1 per 
cent. Carriers in the eastern district had a net oper- 
ating income in December of $27,781,828, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 4.32 per cent, compared 
with $33,491,345, or 5.33 per cent, during the same 
month of the preceding year. In the southern district, 
the carriers had a net operating income of $11,463,778, 
cr 4.83 per cent, compared with $13,118,184, or 5.64 
per cent, the year before, while in the western district 
the net operating income for December, 1923, was 
$30,335,361, or 4.41 per cent. In December, 1922, it 
amounted to $32,421,957, or 4.80 per cent. 

Forty-nine Class I railroads in December operated 
at a loss, according to the reports, of which 23 were 
in the eastern district, 6 in the southern and 20 in 
the western district. In November 24 roads had oper- 
ating deficits. 


Ri BSA: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Extends Motor 
Truck Freight Service 


The Pennsylvania Railroad put into operation, last 
week, four more motor truck units, displacing less-than- 
carload local freight service. This makes a total of eleven 
units and twenty trucks in regular operation, according to 
the plan fully described in the Railway Review, Feb- 
ruary 2. On February 4, motor truck. service was inau- 
gurated on the Atlantic division, between Gloucester and 
Newfield, N. J., and between Wilmington Del., and Per- 


tured by the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., and is similar in gen- 
eral type to the motor train of the Missis- 
sippi Central R. R. which was described 
and illustrated in the Railway Review, 
Nov. 24, 1923. 


The power plant is a 4-cylinder, T-head 
motor of 42 h.p., S. A. E. rating, or 68 
h.p. on brake test. The bore of the motor 
is 5.1 in. with a stroke of 5.5 inches. An 
Eismann high tension magneto with im- 
pulse starter furnishes the ignition, The 
carburetor is a Stromberg plain tube. A 
30-gallon tank mounted on the side of the chassis carries 
the gasoline supply. The gasoline is fed by air pressure; 
the air pressure being applied through the reducer valve 
from the air brake system. The transmission is of the 
jaw clutch type with gears always in mesh. There are 
four speeds forward and four speeds reverse. 

One of the special features of the “FWD” train is the 
four-wheel-drive principle. The weight of the tractor 
unit is equally distributed to the four driving wheels of 
the tractor unit, thus furnishing that great amount of 
traction that is required for starting and for negotiating 
grades. ; 

The train seats 67 passengers. It is divided into three 
compartments: the passenger compartment, the smoking 
section and the motorman’s and baggage compartment. 
The trailer coach, which is used wholly for passengers, 
will comfortably accommodate 40 passengers ; the smoking 
or negro section will seat 16 people and the baggage com- 
partment is equipped with auxiliary seats to accommo- 
date 11 passengers. 

The length of the bodies is approximately 26 feet. 
The height inside from top of floor to ceiling is 6 feet 8 
inches. The bodies are of wood construction. The roof 
is plain arched, extending the full length of body. 


Pere Marquette Builds Refrigerator 
Cars in Its Own Shops 


There rolled out of the Wyoming shops of the Pere 
Marquette Ry. at Grand Rapids, Mich., last week, a sam- 
ple refrigerator car that was built by the regular force of 


the company’s workmen. 
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At the Wyom- 
ing shops, 150 are to be turned out, and a 
similar number at the Saginaw shops. 
The production schedule has not been de- 
termined, but the railroad estimates that 
these can be turned out at the rate of 20 
a week, when the men strike their gait. 


The dimensions of the new cars are as 
follows: Length over ends sills, 40 feet 
10 inches; inside length between end lin- 
ings, 39 feet 75% inches; inside length be- 
tween bulk heads, 35 feet 234 inches; 
width over sills, 9 feet 1 inch; width be- 
tween linings, 8 feet 25, inches; height 
of car to ceiling 7 feet 336 inches; door 
openings, 6 feet 4% inches, width of 
door, 3 feet’ 144 inches; car weight, 
46,000 pounds; ice bunker capacity, 9,600 pounds. 

The cars are steel underframe with wood superstruc- 
ture. All posts and braces are seated in pocket castings. 
The ice compartments at each end are of the basket 
type and fitted for full or half icing. Several specialties 
are introduced in the construction of these cars. They 
have Hutchins ‘all steel roofs and Murray friction draft 
gears with Farlow attachments. The trucks are of the 
Bettendorf type. The cars are insulated with %-inch 
Insulite wall board and Johns-Manville hair insul. There 
is a 2-inch cork board in the floor. 

These cars in a general way are of the Fruit Growers 


Express Co.’s type of construction of standard refrigera- 


tor cars. They will be equipped with permanent floor 
racks that permit of good refrigeration. 

The cars will be read to be used in moving this year’s 
western Michigan fruit crop. The outlay will represent 
abount one million dollars. These cars promise to be a 
distinct credit to the skill and craftsmanship of the com- 
pany’s mechanical force. 


New Engine Repair Shop, Alabama 
& Vicksburg Ry. 


The Truscon Steel Co. has recently completed a new 
engine repair shop for the Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 
at Vicksburg, Miss. The building which was erected 
under the direction of Mr. E. Ford, assistant to the presi- 
dent, is of the Truscon standard monitor type. It is 64 
feet wide, and 208 feet long and measures 21 ft. 5 in. to 
the eave line. As will be noted from the views which 
we reproduce herewith, there are three bays. The side 
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Engine Repair Shop, Truscon Standard Moniter Type, Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. 


bays are each 20 ft. in width, and the center bay is 24 
ft. wide. 

The center bay is equipped with a 15-ton Whiting elec- 
tric traveling crane, which is available for use throughout 
the length of the building. Four concrete pits for use 
in making the engine repairs are installed. Galvanized 
corrugated sheet metal is used for the siding and the win- 
dow openings are equipped with steel sash. No provision 
is made for heating as the climate makes this unneces- 
sary. Ventilation is provided by the swinging sash shown 
in the illustration. 

The locomotive shown in the foreground of one of the 
illustrations is the heaviest switch engine ever turned out 
by the Baldwin plant at Philadelphia. 


Repairing Road Tools, Atlantic 
Coast Line 


Many railroads return worn or defective roadway tools 
to the manufacturer for repairs, and this was the practice 
followed by the Atlantic Coast Line until a few years 
ago. At that time a plant was established at Savannah, 
Ga., which since that date has been taking care of the 
larger part of such repairs. More or less repair work 
on some classes of tools has been done at local shops, but 
this practice is not general. As to the results of the 
methods now in force, an item in the latest issue of At- 
lantic Coast Line News gives certain facts. 

Since the establishment of the plant at Savannah’ a 
material saving in tools and station supplies has been 
effected by reclaiming and repairing them as they are 
sent in. During the twelve months ended 
November 1, 1923, there were repaired 
at the Savannah plant the following old 
tools and material, restoring them to 
original condition, as good as new: 


Road toolssall-kinds se ei 3,289 pieces 
Station supplies, such as 

trucks scales,; oil cans 

STOVES) Hater cd Mamet mcg anes BS5 cere 
Switch stands and locks.. 690 
Lamps and lanterns... SUS ere 


There was expended in this work, in 
labor and material, $11,363.47. The cost 
new would have been $29,284.20. The 
difference between this amount and the 
cost of repairs was $17,920.73, all. of 
which was a clear saving. It is expected 
to enlarge the plant and increase its ef- 
ficiency so that the savings will Be even 
greater. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation: Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance 


Eastern Advisory Board 
Forecasts Traffic De- 
mands for 1924 


Freight shipments of most commodi- 
ties in the east in 1924 will exceed by 
more than 10 per cent those of 1923, 
when freight traffic was the heaviest 
on record, according to indications in 
reports made by the various commod- 
ity committees ‘at a meeting of the 
middle Atlantic states regional advisory 
board, on February 6. The meeting, 
which was held in New York, was 
called for the purpose of completing 
the organization of the board which 
was formed on January 3. Its territory 
covers most of New York, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey, and the association is 
composed entirely of shippers. Its pur- 
pose is to bring about closer co-opera- 
tion between the shipping public and 
the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 


M. J. Gormley, of Washington, D. C., 


chairman of the car service division of 
the American Railway ‘Association, 
said at the meeting: 


“We believe in 1924, unless there is 
a strike or some other transportation 
disturbance, that we will be able to 
meet the western situation without any 
arbitrary order from the car service 
division of the American Railway As- 
sociation, taking cars from the east and 
sending them west. We won’t have to 
if the railroads and the shippers will 
de their part.” 


Mr. Gormley spoke of the extraordi- 
nary co-operation in the year just 
passed on the part of the shippers, and 
said that it enabled the railroads to 
meet the western situation in the move- 
ment of crops. 
Gormley said, “113,000 more box cars 
west of Chicago than ever before, and 
the roads in that part of the country 
have more box cars of their own own- 
ership on their home lines than at any 
time in the last seven years. There 
are also fewer box cars belonging to 
western carriers now on eastern lines 
than ever before.” 


The reports upon which were based 
the estimate of transportation needs, 
were made by the chairmen of various 
committees either from questionnaires 
sent out to shippers in the middle At- 


“There are today,” Mr. 


-Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments 


lantic states region or from conferences 
with shippers. 

These reports showed that shipments 
of salt, cotton, silk, copper, lumber, 
petroleum and petroleum products, ce- 
ment, automobiles, shoes, sand and 
gravel, will be about 10 per cent heavier 
than in 1923. 

Shipments of wool, oil-cloth, lino- 
leum, carpets, automotive parts and ac- 
cessories and leather will be practically 
the same as in 1923, while shipments 
of confectionery and chocolate, it is 
estimated, will show an increase of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. 


Unfilled orders and shipments. of 
brick today are practically the same as 
one year ago, according to the report 
of the brick committee, but stocks are 
heavier, which means that producers 
are in a position to make heavier ship- 
ments this year than.last when stocks 
were depleted. 


Fertilizer shipments are expected to 
show an increase of about 5 per cent 
over last year with an increase of 
about 22 per cent for slate. It is also 
estimated that there would be an in- 
crease in the shipment of milk that 
might reach as high as 18 per cent or 
20 percent: 

Frank Carnahan of Wathinntos’ D. 
C., chairman of the lumber and forest 
products committee, said that lumber 
shipments in the middle Atlantic states 
territory would show an increase of not 
less than 10 per cent during the first 
half of 1924. 


Paul M. Ripley, of New York, of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., estimat- 
ed that from 225 to 250 box cars would 
be required daily in New York for the 
shipment of sugar during the next few 
months and from 100 to 125 in Phila- 


delphia. 


J. J. Fennessy, manager of the traffic 
bureau of the Silk Association of 
America, and located in New York, told 
the board that an increase in shipments 
of textiles including silks, carpets, 
woolen and cotton goods, is expected 
in 1924, compared with the preceding 
year. Receipt of silk in ports during 
January this year approximated 35,000 
bales, compared with 29,184 during the 
same month in 1923, and 32,666 in Janu- 
ary, 1922. 


Owing to ‘the recent jreanvaian of 
the board, a number of committees 
were not ready to report, but their re- 
ports will be filed later. 


Gonstruction: Items 


Equipment Purchases — 


Freight Charges Have But 
Little Bearing on Live 
Stock Prices 


Freight charges are a relatively small 
factor in the price paid to the producer 
of live stock, according to a bulletin 
made public today by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, based on a study 
of actual representative live stock sales 
at four large markets, namely, Chi- 
cago, East St. Louis, South Omaha 
and Kansas City. This study showed 
that out of 834 carloads of live stock 
shipped from 27 different statés and 
comprising 13,161 head of cattle and 
calves, 19,585 hogs and. 24,682 sheep 
sold at those markets on three different 
days at intervals of three weeks in 
October and November, 1923, freight 
charges represented only 6% per cent 
of the total price paid, while the net 
proceeds to:the producer or seller at 
the point of shipment were 90.2 per 


cent, the 3.3 per cent remaining, repre- 


senting other costs of distribution. 

In other words, out of every dollar 
paid for live stock, 614 cents went to 
the railroads, 3.3 cents represented 
other costs of distribution, and 90.2 
cents were realized by the producer or 
seller. 

On cattle and calves alone, freight 
charges represented 6.9 per cent of the 


price paid by the purchaser, while the 


net proceeds to the seller at the ship- 
ping point were 90: per cent of the 
price. Cost of distribution amounted 
to 3.1 ‘per cent. 
the hogs shipped amounted to 5.1 per 
cent while the seller realized 91.6 per 
cent. Cost of distribution took 3.3 
per cent. The study also showed that 
for sheep, the freight charges were 7.4 
per cent while the net proceeds to the 
seller at the shipping point were 88% 
per cent. Cost of distribution amounted 
to 4.1 per cent. 

Summarizing the result of the study, 
the bulletin says: E 

“The study tends to show: (1) That 
the freight charges are a relatively 
small factor in the price paid to the 
seller for live stock. 
parently the principal factors influenc- 
ing the seller’s net proceeds are the 
quality of the stock and marketing 
conditions. (3) That in the marketing 
of cattle, calves, hogs and sheep the 
transportation costs permit of the free 
movement of live stock to the various 


Freight charges on 


(2) That ap- | 


. 


oe 
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marketing centers for a considerable 
range of territory. 

“Tt also indicates that the percentage 
of the price paid by the purchaser ap- 
plicable to freight charges varies great- 
ly. The causes for these variations are: 
First, the differences between kind and 
quality of live stock; second, underload- 
ing of cars; third, difference in freight 
charges due to varying distances from 
market. Of all these causes of varia- 
tion in percentages, the differences in 
kind and quality of live stock are most 
important. 

“The details of the study also de- 
velop the fact that live stock from 
points nearer the market with a lower 


freight charge, in many instances, bring 


a lower price than live stock shipped 
from more distant points with a higher 
freight charge—the kind and quality 
of the stock evidently being the prin- 
cipal factors in fixing the price. 

“On October 15, for example, there 
were sold at Chicago 46 head of steers 
from a town in Nebraska and 23 head 
of steers from a town in Iowa. Ona 
hundred-pound basis, the Nebraska 
steers brought $11.21 and carried a 
freight charge of 34 cents. The price 
paid by the purchaser per hundred 
pounds for the steers shipped from 
Nebraska was 71 cents greater than 
the price of the steers shipped from 
Iowa, while the freight rate per hun- 
dred pounds was 10 cents higher. In 


this case the Nebraska shipper who 


paid a ten-cent higher freight rate and 
had 1 cent less for other charges, 
realized a net return of 62c per hun- 


_ dred pounds more for his stock. This 


was evidently due to the fact that he 
shipped a better quality of stock. 
“Difference in quality of stock re- 
sulting in price fluctuations are to be 
found in the stock shipped in the same 
car. For example, in the case of car- 
load shipments from a town in Iowa, 


arriving at Chicago on November 5, the 
_ price on 13 steers varied from $6.75 to 


$9.00 per hundred pounds, indicating 
not only that the quality of the stock 
varied greatly but was the controlling 
factor in establishing the price.” 


Kansas Public Utilities Commission’s 
Passes are Canceled. 


Governor Davis, of Kansas, has just 
completed an investigation of the free 
transportation held by members of the 
state court of industrial relations and 
the public utilities commission. He 
found that the 17 employees and mem- 
bers of the utilities commission were 
making unrestricted use of their passes. 
The commission maintained that it was 
their right to use the passes in this 
manner, and the governor, in replying, 


Stated: . 


“The use of passes on other than 
official business is contrary to the let- 
ter and intent of the law and since you 


take the position that you have the 
_ Tight to use, and practically admit hav- 


ing used, this free transportation in 


this manner, it seems to me you ad- 


mittedly are guilty of violating the 
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provisions of the law, voluntarily and 
knowingly. Such being the case, why 
should not the entire commission re- 
sign?” 

As a result of his investigation, Gov- 
ernor Davis has requested the railways 
to cancel all passes held by the public 
utilities commission and has also re- 
quested the Pullman Company to can- 
cel passes issued to members of the 
court of industrial relations. 


Report Suggests Innovations 
for Relief of New York 
Street Traffic 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York city has received and approved 
a comprehensive report on street traffic 
relief from a special “Committee on 
Control of Street Traffic,’ which has 
been working upon that subject for 
some time. The report deals only with 
conditions in Manhattan, and it divides 
the subject into three parts: Safety in 
the streets; congestion of vehicular 
traffic, and plans for relief. Fifteen 
specific suggestions are included in the 
report, some of which pertain to re- 
arrangement of railway facilities, and 
others of which suggest interesting en- 
gineering expedients in connection with 
local traffic conditions. The report sets 
forth as a controlling principle “decen- 
tralization of traffic,’ and in this con- 
nection suggests consideration of the 
following proposals: 

Separate levels for rail, wheel and 
foot traffic, the first underground, the 
second on the surface and the third 
elevated. 

A system of cross-town elevated 
vehicular roadways, to separate north- 
and-south from east-and-west traffic. 

Several new main cross-town traffic 
routes on the surface, to provide direct 
and adequate connection between the 
East river- bridges and the west side. 

Separation of grades at particular 
street intersections. 

General or local elevation of side- 
walks. 

General or local use of arcaded side- 
walks inside of building lines. 

The scheme for the establishment of 
elevated water front roadways for 
vehicular traffic is further described as 
follows: 

“It has been proposed to construct 
along the water-fronts of the Hudson 
and East rivers from the Battery to 
upper Manhattan, elevated vehicular 
roadways with capacity for numerous 
lines of high-speed traffic. Ramps would 
connect such elevated roadway with the 
normal street level, and connection 
with the approaches to the several East 
river bridges would also be provided. 

“As the city already owns most of 
the land required, the expense would 
be largely in structural costs. As there 
would be no grade crossings, and no 
pedestrian traffic, mobility would be 
little restricted, and a-considerable rate 
of speed would be practicable and safe. 

“Such roadways would provide zreat- 
ly improved access to lower Manhattan, 
and would attract most of the long 
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distance traffic. Such high-speed ele- 
vated roadways along the waterfronts 
would be the most effective means for 
relieving traffic congestion in Man- 
hattan.” 

The report recommends the removal 
of the elevated railroads within the 
congested district, but admits that uni- 
versal removal cannot at present be 
undertaken for the reason that the ele- 
vated roads are now an important fac- 
tor in the transit situation. As for the 
surface car lines, the report says: “The 
general substitution of buses for street 
car lines has been suggested. This is a 
question upon which there is a wide 
divergence of opinion. The committee 
is not prepared to recommend such 
general substitution of buses for street 
car lines but recommends study of their 
use in congested localities and narrow 
streetsi. = 

A re-arrangement of railroad freight 
terminals is suggested as a means of 
relieving congestion of motor truck 
traffic in the streets, there is a recom- 
mendation for store door delivery. 
Moreover, it carries the idea a step 
further by suggesting consolidated 
shipping and receiving rooms for the 
larger buildings. This section of the 
report reads as follows: 

“The movement of commercial ve- 


-hicles in the business centers is a very 


large element contributing to traffic 
congestion. The movement is now 
needlessly great and wasteful. The 
number of vehicles employed and the 
cost of movement could be greatly re- 
duced by more intensive loading. The 
distance traversed, otherwise the mile- 
age, could likewise be greatly reduced 
by the establishment in important 
areas of a considerable number of uni- 
versal freight stations so that the de- 
livery or receipt of freight could be 
effected by a short haul. 

“A general system of store door de- 
livery would permit the consolidation 
of loading. By these devices a great 
reduction in the number of vehicles 
and of mileage could be effected with 
an important reduction in the use of 
the streets. 

“A further measure of relief would 
be the development of a system of con- 
solidated shipping and receiving rooms 
for large commercial buildings having 
numerous tenants. Provision of loading 
facilities within commercial buildings 
would be most beneficial in reducing 
street congestion. Under such arrange- 
ments the. trafic movement could be 
greatly decreased and facility increased. 
We recommend that serious study of 
these suggestions be given by builders 
and owners of large commercial build- 
ings.” 


Soo Line President to Head Corpora- 
tion to Aid Northwest. 


C. T. Jaffray, president of the Min- 
neapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Ry., who is also president of the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis, has 


_ been tentatively selected to head a 


$10,00,000 service corporation, which is 
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being formed to extend financial aid 
to banks in the northwest, according 
to an announcement made by members 
of the bankers’ committee which con- 
ferred with President Coolidge on the 
subject on February 4. Organization 
of the corporation will be completed 
at a meeting to be held in Chicago at 
an early date. 


Locomotive Boiler Explosion at Lub- 


bock, Texas. 


The boiler of a Panhandle & Santa 
Fe Ry. passenger locomotive exploded 
near Lubbock, Texas, on February 13, 
instantly killing the engineer and fire- 
man. E. R. Foster, roadmaster at 
Slaton, Texas, was later killed by the 
wrecking train on its way to the scene 
of the accident. 


Dynamiter of Chicago & Alton R. R. 
Bridge Sentenced. 


Frederick Geyer of Roodhouse, II!., 
pleaded guilty of the charge of obstruct- 
ing transportation of the United States 
mail by dynamiting the Chicago & 
Alton R. R. bridge at Roodhouse, II1., 
and was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment in the federal penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kan. The remaining 
four men implicated have not as yet 
been tried. 


Time in Transit of Alaskan Shipments 
Shortened. 


The completion of the Alaska R. R. 
has cut the time in transit of shipments 
to Alaskan points more than 50 per 
cent. An instance of this was a ship- 
ment of steel plates and vault doors 
from Hamilton, Ohio., to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, which arrived at its destination 
after 25 days enroute. Prior to the 
completion of the railway, this ship- 
tent would have consumed 60 days 
enroute. 


Railways in Poor Condition in Ruhr 
Occupied Districts. 


Official comment would indicate that 
progress was being made toward a re- 
turn to normality of the railways in the 
Ruhr territory now ocupied by France, 
but Americans who have had occasion 
to ride these railways recently are not 
of the same opinion. While the freight 
carrying efficiency of the roads is bet- 
ter, it is still only 30 per cent of nor- 
mal and passenger travel is largely a 
matter of guesswork, as there is little 
or no attempt made to run on schedule. 


Cupid in a Box Car—A Study in True 
Love. 


Some folks go honeymooning to the 
Bahamas in private yachts, some char- 
ter palace cars, in which to tour the 
country, but no such frills nor fur- 
belows appeal to Harold Stephenson 
and his bride, late of the Kentucky 
mountains. Give them the soft side 
of a flooring board in a box car and 
they are content, nay, more than con- 
tent. In such regal style, they rode 


Sa 
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from way down yonder in Kentucky 
to Mound City, Ill., walked a hundred 
miles or so and then once more re- 
sorted to their red-painted equipage to 
bring them to Chicago. Perhaps the 
railways are overlooking something in 
not advertising their box cars in winter 
and low-side. gons in summer as ideal 
for honeymooners. 


Pensylvania R. R. Shop Crafts Appeal 
Dismissal of Suit. 


Counsel for so-called system federa- 
tion No. 90, claiming to represent 
60,000 shopmen employed by the 
Pennsylvania R. R., have filed an appeal 
from the decision of the district court 
of Philadelphia, reported in last week’s 
issue, dismissing the shopmen’s suit for 
$15,000,000 against the railway. They 
have also asked for mandatory injunc- 
tions compelling the railway to abide by 
the decisions.of the Railroad Labor 
Board. 


French Passenger and Freight Rates 
‘Largely Increased. 


The superior railroad council, which 
controls all French railways, has de- 
cided to increase freight rates 12% per 
cent and passenger rates 50 per cent 
for first class, 48 per cent for second 
class and 40 per cent for third class. 
These increases are expected to yield 
an increased revenue of about one and 
one-third billion francs, cutting the an- 
nual deficit to about 1,200,000 francs. 
The action in increasing the rates is a 
direct aftermath of the drop in value 
of the franc. 


Austrian Train Buried Under an Ava- 
lanche. 


While a train was standing in the 
station at Diefwau, Austria, an ava- 
lanche swept down from a nearby 
mountain, burying both the station and 
the train. Four persons were crushed 
to death under the snow and ice and 
the engine crew was burned to death 
when the boiler exploded. Tunnels 
were dug in the snow through which 
the remainder of the passengers 
escaped. 


Excavation on Welland Canal to Be 


Resumed. 


Contract for section eight of the 
Welland canal has been awarded by 
the Canadian government to Quinlan, 
Robertson & Co. for $10,500,000. The 
construction of section eight involves 
the destruction of a good part of Port 
Colborne’s business section, and the 
buying of property needed will involve 
a considerable sum. The company will, 
it is understood, proceed at once mak- 
ing preparations for opening excava- 
tion work on a large scale in the spring. 


Wisconsin Court Decides on Bond 


Issue Taxes. 


The Wisconsin supreme court, in a 
decision given this week, holds that the 
state railroad commission is without 
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authority to assess fees or taxes against 
interstate corporations covering the is- 
suance of bonds. The test case in 
question was that of the Minneapolis 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. against 
the state railroad commission. The 
court, in making such decision, upheld 
the provisions of the Transportation 
Act, regarding fees or taxes for bond 
issues. 


Canadian Grain Movement for 1923 
~ Sets New Records. : 


With 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
still in farmers’ hands in Western 
Canada, the railways find their work 
in excess of what original plans called 
for. Much railway equipment, which 
goes into the shops usually at this sea- 
son, will continue in service right 
through to the spring opening of navi- 
gation. At present Alberta grain domi- 
nates the situation. Grain handled at 
the port of Montreal in 1923 totaled 
120,013,938 bushels, the largest amount 
shipped through any port in North 
America during the year. Montreal 
thus maintains for the third consecutive 
year her position as the leading grain 
exporting seaport of the continent. 
More than 13,000,000 bushels of grain 
have been received at the government 
elevator at Vancouver, B. C., from 
Canadian Pacific Ry. cars since the 
opening of the crop year, according to 
a report issued by the railway. Ex- 
ported from Vancouver since the open- 
ing of the crop year, there have been 
20,456,636 bushels, comprising 15,488,- 
348 bushels to the United Kingdom, 
4,630,105 bushels to the Orient and 
328,183 bushels to South America. A 
grain control board which will have 
charge of the port’s grain trade and will 
expedite the loading of ships and the 
general dispatch of grain through the 
port was formed at Vancouver recently. 


The Floridan—The DeLuxe Train— 
mation Central R. R. 


The attention of our readers is called 
to an error which crept into the article 
on, “Current Standards in High Class 
Passenger Trains—The Floridan—The 
DeLuxe—Train—lLllinois, Central R. 


R.,” which appeared in the Railway 
Review, February 9. In the paragraph 
“Passenger Locomotive” the weight in 
working order, driving, was given as 
293,500 lbs., whereas this should have 
read 243,500 lbs. 


The Cincinnati Railway Club held its 
regular monthly meeting, Wednesday, 
February 13, in the form of a dinner 
in the dining room of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, followed by a 
theatre party at Keith’s. The secre- 
tary of the club is W. C. Cooper, 525 
Union Central building, 


Ohio. 
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The executive committee of the Dixie 
Railway Club,’ Mobile, Ala, held a 
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meeting, January 29, at which R. E. De- 
Neefe, comptroller, Gulf Mobile & 
Northern Ry. was elected chairman for 
the ensuing year. H. E. Warren, man- 
ager of purchases and stores, Gulf Mo- 
bile & Northern Ry. is president of the 
club. The other members of the execu- 
tive committee, in addition to the two 
gentlemen already named are: J. -H. 
Patterson, freight claim agent, Mobile 
RamOnio; hk. A. \ Christian, Standard 
Equipment Co.; W. R. Butler, division 


‘freight agent, Gulf Mobile & Northern; 


E. E. Williams, agent, American Rail- 
way Express Co.; C. H. Armbrecht, 


Armbrecht Lumber Co.; J. H. Griffin,. 


traveling freight agent, Mobile & Ohio. 
This club, while not yet a year old, has 


evidenced a decided usefulness in pro- 


moting a harmonious relationship be- 
tween the transportation companies and 
the public, and in disseminating infor- 
mation pertaining to transportation ac- 
tivities. In the comparatively short life 
of the club, the membership has in- 
creased more than 800 per cent, and in- 
dications point to a larger increase in 
membership in the near future. The 
secretary is T. C. Schley, 71 Conti 
street, Mobile, Ala. 

a 

The Eastern Association of Car Serv- 

ice Officers will hold its next meeting 
at Atlantic City, N. J., March 27, 1924. 
The secretary is J. T. Bougher, 46 
North 12th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pele aes 


The Air Brake Association will hold 
its annual convention at Mount Royal 
hotel, Montreal, Que., May 6 to 9, in- 
clusive, 1924. In connection with the 
convention the Air Brake Appliance 
Association will hold an exhibit, the 
latter being confined this year to small 
unit exhibits instead of heavy working 
appliances. The secretary of the sup- 
ply association is Joseph Sinkler, Pilot 
Packing Co., Inc., Peoples’ Gas build- 
ing, Chicago. The secretary of the Air 


Brake Association is F. M. Nellis, 165 
Broadway, New York City. 


x OK OR 
The Traffic Club of New England 
will hold its 13th annual banquet at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
February 19._ The speakers will in- 


clude, R. H. Aishton, president, Ameri- 


Pecan Railway Association; Winthrop L.. 


~ Marvin, 
Steamship Owners’ 


_ Shoe Machinery Corporation. -° 


~ Auditorium hotel, Chicago. 
paper, which was published in the Rail- 


ing and Control.” 


president, American 
Association, and 
treasurer, United 


vice 
Louis A. Coolidge, 


cals gtd tag 


-_ The Western Railway Club will con- 
tinue, at its next meeting, February 18, 


discission of the paper by L. C. 
Bowes, production éngineer, Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry., which was 
“the subject of a recent meeting. The 
meeting will be held as usual at the 
Mr. Bowes’ 


way Review, Dec. 29, 1923, was on the 
Stibject of, “T ocomotive Shop Schedul- 
§ Following the dis- 
cussion on this subject, Harry F. At- 
wood will speak on the subject of the 
constitution. 
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The American - Concrete Institute 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Drake hotel, Chicago, Ill., February 25 
to 28 inclusive. A very full program 
covering many important subjects has 
been arranged. At 2:00 p. m., Monday, 
Mr. J. B. Hunley, engineer of bridges 
and structures, Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry., will read a 
paper on the methods used in the con- 
struction of the Great Miami river 
bridge at Sidney, O., which was de- 
scribed in the Railway Review of Octo- 
ber 6, and Nov. 17, 1923. .This paper 
will be of considerable interest to rail!- 
road engineers. Other items of interest 
to railroad engineers are: 

Culvert pipe standards. 

Proposed tentative specifications for 
drain tile and sewer pipe. 

The selection and design of the con- 
tractor’s plant. 

Measurement of and estimating con- 
erete: 

The economic value of admixtures. 

Fire resistance of concrete block. 

Field tests of concrete. 

Serious concrete failures, their causes 
and remedies. 

_Bending moments in colmun. 

On Wednesday the 20th anniversary 
of the Institute will be observed, and 
a number of addresses by leaders in 
the field of concrete work will be given. 
In the evening there will be a banquet 
at which there will be speakers of na- 
tional prominence. 

There will also be a non-commercial 
exhibit on the same floor with the con- 
vention hall during the time of the con- 
vention. 

Harvey Whipple, 
secretary. 


Detroit, Mich., is 
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The International Railway Fuel As- 
sociation will hold its 16th annual con- 
vention in Chicago, May 26 to 29, 
inclusive, with headquarters at Hotel 
Sherman. A local committee on ar- 
rangements has been appointed which 
has in hand the entertainment of visit- 
ing delegates. It is anticipated that 
the meeting will be one of the most 
interesting ever held. Tentative plans 
have been made for an exhibition of 
coal, coke, oil and general railway sup- 
plies at the hotel during convention 
week. The chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements ike WG lial: 
Harris, president, W. H. Harris & Co., 
coal ne coke, 343 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Serving on the com- 


* mitte with Mr. Harris are the follow- 
=ing: Percival Hunter, Chicago Burling- 


ton & Quincy R. R.; L. J. Joffray, Tlli- 
nois Central R. R.; C. .H Dyson, Balti- 
more se Onto RR: Roe L. Duff Smith, 
Canadian National Rys.; Clarence Mel- 


ler, Barco Manufacturing Co.; A. W. 
Clokey, American Arch Co.; G. D. 
Cowin, Bell & Zoller Coal Co.; Clark 


T. Roberts, Hedstrom-Schenck Coal 

Co.; D. B. Sebastian, formerly presi- 
dent, Sebastian Coal Co. 
He ie 

The Transportation Club of Louis- 

ville held its annual election, February 

12, at a meeting at the Tyler hotel, 

Louisville, Ky. Arthur M. Stephens, 
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traffic manager, Standard Oil’ Co., was 
elected president. Other officers were 
elected as follows: Vice president, F. 
L. Speiden, agent, Louisville Freight 
Tariff Bureau; secretary-treasurer (re- 
elected) W. T. Vandenburgh, commer- 
cial agent, Seaboard Air Line R. R. 
New directors are: S. A. Cash, traffic 
manager, B. F. Avery & Sons; Arthur 
S. Key, traffic manager, Federal Chem- 
ical Co.; H. G. Dempf, agent, Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R.; George A. 
Perry, commercial agent, Southern 
Railway. 


| Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
February 5, 1924. 


Railway-Tie Puller, 1,482,981—Edward 
H. Fish, Spokane, Wash. 


Coupler Release Rigging, 1,482,884— 
Sterling H. Campbell, St. Louis, Mo. 


Coupler Release Rigging, 1,482,885— 
Sterling H. Campbell, St. Louis, Mo. 


Car Roof, 1,482,782—Charles David 
Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
P. H. Murphy Company, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Grain Door for Cars, 1,482,941—Her- 
bert S. Nesbitt, Minneapolis, Minn., 
assignor of one-third to Oscar P. 
Gustavsen, Minenapolis, Minn., and 
one-third to Thomas D. McMahon, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Brake Shoe or Drum, 1,482,853—Sam- 
uel B. Leitzell, Butler, Pa. 


Sliding Door for Cars, 1,482,841—Jacob 
L. Crook, Topeka, Kans. 


Railway Car, 1,482,814—Hugh W. San- 
ford and George E. Jones, Jr., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., assignors to Sanford- 
Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Six-Wheel Truck, 1,482,750—William 
F. Kiesel, Jr., Altoona, Pa. 


Coupler, 1,482,751—Edmund P. Kinne, 
Alliance, Ohio, assignor to American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago, III. 


Method of Forming Drawbar Yokes, 
1,482,697—Herbert P. Orr, Indiana, 
Pa., assignor of one-fourth to Hen- 
derson B. Douglas, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and one-fourth to Andrew Christian- 
son, Butler, Pa. 


Automatic Train-Control Mechanism, 
1,482,655—Robert-L. Miller, Spokane, 
Wash., assignor to Otis Automatic 
Train Control, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


Brake Head, 1,482,609—Broderick Has- 
kell, Franklin, Pa. 


Hopper Car, 1,482,559—Harry S. ee 
Chicago, Ill. 
Draft Gear, 1,482,492—Edmund H. 


Walker,-New York, N. Y. 


Machine for Unloading Railroad Cars, 
1,482,474—-George Manierre, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Box-Car-Door Hanger, 
Frank M. Friesell, 
Calif. 


1,482,431— 
San Francisco, 
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[Railway Supply Trade | 


The Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
celebrated its 3lst annual dinner, on 
Tuesday evening, February 5, at the 
Union League club, Chicago. Previous 
occasions of this kind have been widely 
commented upon because of the orig- 
inality of the arrangements. Mr. E. B. 
Leigh, president of the cOmpany, was 
the only man present at this year’s 
dinner who has been present at all of 
the previous 30 similar occasions. In 
previous years Mr. Leigh has invited 
a number of guests, but on this oc- 
casion every one of the 60 seated at 
the tables was a member of the active 
staff of the Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Co. The novelty of the arrange- 
ments was fully equal to the standard 
set in previous years. At each place 
and under each plate was an accurately 
laid out gear wheel made of cardboard. 
These gears were all die cut and fitted 
accurately into a large gear wheel 
which occupied the center of the table. 
There were three tables, and the large 
gear wheels of the three tables 
meshed, and every one of the 60 men 
was in his place. This carried out the 
theme of the evening, which was, “My 
Place in Creco.” At the center table, 
which was somewhat smaller than the 
other two, sat Mr. Leigh, with the di- 
rectors and other executive officers of 
the company. On either side at the 
larger tables were grouped the mana- 
gers and supervisory officers from the 
Franklin, Pa., plant, from the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and the Marion, Ind., 
malleable iron works. 


After short introductory rémarks by 
Mr. Leigh as president, and toastmas- 
ter, he asked every man at the group 
of tables to arise and in turn give his 
name, residence’ and his place in 
“Creco.” With this novel way of in- 
troducing every one present to every 
one else, there began an evening not 
only enjoyable but profitable to every 
one concerned. As usual Mr. Leigh 
had not overlooked the providing of 
entertainment that was not only most 
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pleasing and unique, but very sugges- 
tive in connection with the theme of 
the evening. The speaker of the eve- 
ning, Mr. James E. Emery, came from 
Washington, D. C., 
personal friendship to Mr. Leigh, and 
to congratulate the stockholders, direc- 
tors and staff of the company upon the 
wonderful showing which they had 
made not only during the past year, 
but in all the 31 years that have gone. 


x * 


The American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Co. has purchased the National Car 
Wheel Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 
sum reported to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000,000. The purchase in- 
cludes the Pennsylvania Casting & 
Machine Works, at Pittsburgh. The 
car wheel company has plants at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Sayre, Pa., in addition to its main plant 
at West Homestead, Pa. The annual 
output of the company is reported to 
be 120,000 tons, 100,000 tons of which 
represents the car wheel production. 
The National Car Wheel Co. was 
formed by the consolidation of the 
Keystone Car Wheel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Rochester Car Wheel Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., Cayute Wheel & 
Foundry Co., Sayre, Pa. and the 
Mather Wheel & Foundry Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The company had an 
authorized capitalization of $2,500,000 
in common stock, of which $1,224,000 
is outstanding and $1,500,000 of cumula- 
tive preferred stock, of which $650,000 
is outstanding. 


No changes in the present manage- 
ment are anticipated and the present 
name of the company will be retained. 
The following officers have been 
elected: William F. Cutler, New York, 
N. Y., president, George M. Judd, secre- 
tary, Joseph B. Terbell, chief of the 
board of directors and Andrew Mure- 
head, Pittsburgh, Pa., treasurer. C. M. 
Bower, Frank C. Turner, J. H. Yardley 
and E. H. Chapin, all of New York 
and J. F. Weisbrod, Pittsburgh, have 
been elected vice-president. 

et eae 4 


Deline & Elmes, 25 Church street, 


to pay a tribute of 
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New York, N. Y., have been appointed — 
sales representatives of the National 
Hoisting Engine Co., of Harrison, 
N. J. 


* * * 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mie. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., plans an ad- 
dition to its plant at Essington, Bar 
to cost $150,000. Contract covering has 
been let to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

ae 


The Dempster Equipment Co., Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been incorporat- 
ed and will establish a plant to rebuild 
and repair locomotives, ‘freight cars 
and cranes. 

ok Ok 


The shops of the Bradford Corpn., 
Chicago, Ill., were badly damaged by 
fire on February 8, to the extent of ap- 
proximately $75,000. These shops, 
prior to a consolidation on the first of 
this year, belonged to the Jolice Rail- 
way Supply Co. 

eet tae a 


J. D. Gillette has been appointed 
district manager and Harold Aber as- 
sistant district manager of the Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co., New York, 
N. Y., both with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich. 

* * * 


Edward M. Griffith has been appoint-— 
ed sales manager of the Standard 
Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. Mr. 
Griffith was previously connected with 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America. 

* * * 


L. H. Holmes has resigned as Bos- 
ton district agent for McClintic Mar- — 
shall Co., to become associated with 
the Weaver Co., Lansdale, Pa., struc- 
tural fabricator. 

* kK * 


E. A. Wurster, secretary and treas- — 
urer of the Falk Corpn., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has retired. Clarence R. Falk has 
been elected secretary and treasurer, 
succeeding Mr. Wurster. 


x * 


Paul J. Kalman, St. Paul, Minn., foram, 
merly president of the Globe Steel 


The 3ist Annual Dinner of the Chicago Railway Fiquipment Co., Chicago, Feb. 5, 1924. 
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__ Tubes Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been 


t 


elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, and Frank J. O’Brien, formerly 
vice-president and general manager, 
has been elected president, succeeding 
Mr. Kalman. John W. Floto, Chicago, 
Ill, formerly general manager of sales, 
has been elected vice-president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. O’Brién. 
Pg Ske | 

The Bulldog Automatic Coupler Co., 
Pikeville, Ky., has been incorporated to 
manufacture couplers. The company 
will act as a holding company and 
manufacturing will be done through 
outside companies. A. J. Baldwin is 
president of the new company. 


<r +O 
The Baker Steel & Machinery Co., 


Omaha, Neb., has been incorporated 
to manufacture car unloaders, winches, 


builders’ hoists and tractor attach- 
ments. W. F. Baker is president. 
* ok Ok 


The Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
announces the following changes in its 
railroad sales department: Phillip B. 
Miller, formerly of Boston, Mass., has 
been transferred to Chicago, IIl., suc- 
ceeding Wm. J. Moran, who has been 
transferred to the St. Louis-St. Paul 
territory, with headquarters in St. 
Louis. Edward S. Rawson will succeed 
Mr. Miller in the east, having his head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, Pa. 


kk Ox 
William J. Crook, pioneer railway 


building contractor, died recently in 
Denver, Colo. Mr._Crook built a great 


deal of the Denver & Rio Grande 


Western R. R., the Denver & Salt Lake 
Ry., the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. in Colorado, and the El Paso & 
Southwestern Ry., from El Paso, Tex., 
to Bisbee, Ariz. — 


* * 


A. E. Lindau has resigned as vice- 
president and director of the Corru- 
gated Bar Co., Inc., to become presi- 
dent of the American Wire Fence Co., 
Chicago, Ill., which company operates 
the American System of Reinforcement. 
Mr. Lindau has been in the service of 
the Corrugated Bar Co. for 19 years 
and is the patentee of numerous rein- 
forcing bar designs. 


* * 


Frank C. Kinsman, originator of an 
automatic railway signal system and 
the inventor of many train control de- 
vices, died in Leominster, Mass., on 
February 6. 


*x * *, 


R. M. Kincaid, who has been works 
manager for the U. S. Light & Heat 
Corpn., Niagara Falls, N. Y. manufac- 
turers of train lighting equipment, has 
resigned effective March 1, 1924, to 
enter other business. J. K. Gould, of 
this company, has been appointed sup- 
erintendent, battery division, and Otto 
Von Goeben has been appointed sup- 
erintendent, device division, both with 
headquarters at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Railway Literature 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. has released a 54-page publication 
entitled “A Brief Outline of the De- 
velopment and Progress of the Electric 
Railway Industry.” This booklet sets 
forth in a brief and concise manner the 
history of the electric railway industry, 
from the installation of the first per- 
manently fixed rails to the production 
of the powerful electric locomotives 
of today. A wealth of illustration, in- 
cluding photographs of modern equip- 
ment and sketches of the earliest rail- 
way apparatus, adds greatly to the 
interesting character of the publication. 

* * x 


Dilworth Porter & Co., Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have just issued a pamphlet 
prepared by A. Morrison in which a 
review is given of tie plate designs 
from the earliest in use to the present 
time. Not every tie plate which has 
been in use is shown but only those 
typical of each class. The advantages 
and defects of each type are given at 
some length, and the reasons why some 
of the types mentioned have gone into 
disuse. 

x * x 


Harrington, Howard and Ash, con- 
sulting engineers of Kansas City, Mo., 
have just issued a booklet entitled 
“Bridges,” showing pictures of various 
bridges designed by this firm and its 
predecessor, Waddell & Harrington. 
The book is beautifully illustrated with 
photographs of 37 structures erected 
by these firms. 


* OK * 


The continued demand for informa- 
tion relative to the “Tidewater Pool 
Classifications” of coal, which figured 
so prominently during the world war 
period, has lead the United States de- 
partment’ of the interior to publish an 
historical review of the subject, which 
appears as a separate chapter in bulle- 
tin 230, “Analyses of samples of de- 
livered coal collected from July 1, 1915, 
to January 1, 1922,” recently issued. 


In connection with its work of samp- 
ling coal for shipment to the Panama 
canal, and of sampling coal for ship- 
ment to certain foreign governments 
at the request of these governments, 
the bureau of mines has collected and 
analyzed a large number of samples 
of coal shipped through the various 
tidewater coal exchanges. With the 
exception of the Newport News Coal 


Exchange Inc.) these exchanges are © 


no longer in operation, but it is still 
common practice to quote prices and 
ship coal according to the classifications 
or pools of these former exchanges. 


“Bulletin 230 gives the results of 
analyses of hundreds of samples of pool 
coal as received at Atlantic shipping 
ports. Copies of this bulletin may be 
obtained from the superintendent of 
documents, government printing office, 
Washington, D. C., at a price of 20 
cents. 


Sul 


[ New Roads and Projects || 


Alberta.—The board of railway com- 
missioners has approved the extension 
of the Grand Prairie branch of the Ed- 
monton Dunvegan & British Columbia 
Ry., for a distance of 15 miles. Gen- 
eral contract for the grading, etc., has 
been let to W. J. Mohler, Camrose, 
Alta., and the track laying is to be done 
by the Alberta railways department. 


Arkansas.—The Prescott & North- 
western R. R. has been authorized to 
construct an extension of its line in 
Nevada county, -Arkansas. 


California—A railroad will be con- 
structed from the plant .of the San Joa- 
quin Valley Portland Cement Com- 
pany’s plant at Terminus Beach, Cal., 
to connect with the Visalia Electric 
Ry., a distance of eight miles, at an 
estimated cost of $135,000. The head- 
quarters of the company are at Exeter, 


Call 


Colorado.—The Union Pacific R. R., 
previously reported as asking for per- 
mission to extend its line from Fort 
Collins, Colo., has now been granted 
authority to proceed with the work. 


Missouri.—The Missouri Pacific R. 
R. is reported to be planning an exten- 
sion of its line from Springfield, Mo., 
to Bagnell; Mo., a distance of 125 
miles. 


Quebec.—The Grand Lake Ry. has 
asked the Quebec legislature for per- 
mission to incorporate, with an author- 
ized capital of $2,000,000, to build a 
railway from Bell river near Amos, P. 
Q., to Twenty-one Mile Bay Grand 
Lake Victoria on the Ottawa river, or 
to Rabbit lake on the Ottawa river, 
with power to operate ships on the 
waterways south of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, between Nottaway and 
Amos. The provisional directors are G. 
Gordon, North Bay, Ont., J. B. Fraser 
and G. E. Fauquier, Ottawa, Ont., A. 
J. Nesbitt and P. A. Thomson, Mon- 
treal, N. Q. This is a revival of the 
Grand Lake Ry. & Navigation Co., 
which charter was held by the same 
people, but has expired. 


; Railway “News _ 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy.—The 
Tnterstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to procure 
authentication and delivery of $39,000,- 
000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds and to sell $20,000,000 of these 
bonds at a price to net not less than 
95 per cent of par, with accured in- 
terest. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul—This 
company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $14,000,000 of 10-year 6 per cent 
first mortgage bonds security, gold 
loan of 1924, to be sold at not less than 


Ole 


92%, per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest and has also been authorized to 
pledge as collateral security for these 
bonds, $20,000,000 of general mortgage 
5 per cent bonds. Half of this issue 
is to. be used for refundment of two 
notes, for $5,000,000 and $2,000,000 re- 
spectively, and the remainder is to be 
used for the purchase of equipment, 
maintenance and additions and better- 
ments. - 


Chicago Union Station—This com- 
pany has filed application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permision to issue and sell $7,000,000 5 
per cent first mortgage gold bonds and 
sell $850,000 414 per cent first mortgage 
gold bonds which have already been is- 
sued. These issues will be guaranteed 
by the Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. and the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Kuhn Loeb & Co., Lee Higginson & 
“Co., National City, Cos sand=the” tirst 
National Bank, New York, N. Y., and 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., are expected to purchase 
the issues, the first of which will be 
sold at 94.75 per cent of par and the 
second at 86.50 per cent of par. 2 


Conemaugh & Black ~ Lick—This 
company has applied for permission 
to acquire and operate a line of railroad 
in Cambria county, Pennsylvania. See 
“New Roads and Projects.” 


Delaware & Hudson.—Employees of 
this company’s locomotive shops at 
Colonie, N. Y., are claiming a world’s 
record for shop safety. During Janu- 
ary, the 1,035 men worked 200,000 
hours without a singlé reportable ac- 
cident. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.— 
This company has been authorized by 
the ._Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue $1,500,000 6 per cent receiver’s 
certificates, of which $1,129,895 is to 
be used for advances made in payment 
of bond interest and $370,105 for other 
advances to be made for similar pur- 
poses. 


Detroit Bay City & Western.—The 
public utilities commission of Michigan 
has been requested by the state admin- 
istrative board to submit a report on 
the condition of this company. This 
was brought about by the railway’s 
recent request that taxes amounting 
to $90,000 be remitted, in order that the 
road might continue to operate. Ac- 
cording to the attorney general, con- 
’ tinued operation was by no means cer- 
tain, even though the taxes were re- 
mitted and the federal court ordered 
that the taxes be paid. The utilities 
commission has been asked to deter- 
mine whether all taxes shall be col- 
lected, or only those taxes assessed 
before the road went into the hands of 
a receiver. 


Great Northern—According to the 
annual report of C. L. LaFontaine, 
general safety superintendent, 50,000 
passengers were carried more than four 
billion miles, on Great Northern Ry. 
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trains, during the last six months of 
1923, without a single fatal accident. 
The report of C. A. Dunham, signal 
engineer, shows that the safety ap- 
pliances cost $1,200,000 per year for 
maintenance alone. 


Illinois Central—The Illinois Central 
R. R. has sold to Kuhn Loeb & Co., 
$11,604,000 first refunding mortgage 
5 per cent bonds, to yield 5.35 per cent 
interest. These are joint bonds of the 
Illinois Central R. R. and the Chicago 
St. Louis & New Orleans R. R. These 
companies have filed application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to authorize this sale. 


Kansas City Mexico & Orient.—The 
sale of this road was ordered in the 
federal court at Kansas City, Kan., on 
February 7, by Judge John C. Pollock. 
This sale is to satisfy a government 
loan of $2,500,000, made to the railway, 
which was due in December, 1923, and 
could not be met by the railway. The 
time and place for the sale will be 
named later. 


Marshall Elysian Fields & South- 
eastern.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to take over and operate a line 
of railway from Marshall to Elysian 
Fields, Tex., which was formerly a 
part of the Marshall & East Texas Ry. 
The line is 18 miles long. 


Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—Final action has been taken for 
the purchase of the Wisconsin ‘Central 
Ry., by the Minneapolis St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Ry. by the application 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the latter road for permis- 
sion to issue $3,471,374 of collateral 
trust notes, pledging Wisconsin Cen- 
tral common stock as security. These 
notes will be delivered to minority 
shareholders, subject to the approval 
of the commission, in exchange for ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 of Wisconsin 
Central common stock, at the rate of 
$43.25 a share. The Soo Line has held 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the 
outstanding Wisconsin Central com- 
mon stock for a number of years. 


New York Chicago & St. Louis.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to issue $2,865,000 6 per cent 
equipment trust certificates. 


Pennsylvania.—How train accidents 
caused by “man failure” are prevented 
on the Pennsylvania R. R. is shown-in 
a report just compiled by the chief of 
transportation. This report covers 
what are known as “efficiency” tests to 
determine whether employes engaged 
in train movement are properly ob- 
serving. signals, operating rules and 
other safety precautions. Results of 
these tests show consistently as high 
as 99.9% efficiency on the part of em- 
ployes to whom the tests were applied. 
Under the plan in effect on the Penn- 
sylvania, thousands of these tests are 
made every month. During the month 
of December, the latest for which fig- 
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ures are available, more than 62,000 in- 
dividual tests were conducted in the 
four operating regions of the system. 
In November 66,000 were made. The 
purpose of these tests is to insure as 
far as possible the actual observance of 
safety rules and devices by the men in 
charge while they are out on the road. 
This system which has been in effect 
on the Pennsylvania for many years, 
has been reduced to a scientific basis. 
Each operating division is required to 
make a minimum number of tests every 
month based on the number of locomo- 
tives operated and the number of miles 
they travel. In the last half of 1923, 
300,000 tests were required but the 
number actually made totalled more 
than 493,000. The plan is designed to 
cover not only ordinary operating con- 
ditions, but also surprise stituations not 
usually met by a train crew in its daily 
run. In carrying out this plan com- 
plete precautions are taken to avoid in- 


terjecting any element of risk in the. 


conduct of these tests and observations 
their results. Regulations covering the 
conduct of these tests and obesrvations 
cover every conceivable situation in 
which failure of the human factor in 
railroading might lead to an accident. 


. The employees subject to the tests are: 


enginemen, firemen, conductors, brake- 
men, flagmen, trainmen, signalmen, 
agents, yardmasters, car inspectors, 
switch tenders, trackmen and watch- 
men. Under this system a constant 
check is made of the observance of 
rules and steps are taken immediately 
to correct lapses and to prevent fu- 
ture “failures.” It is a tribute to the 
employes, however, that the number of 
“failures” reported over many months 
is relatively insignificant. Some of the 
situations covered by the tests are 
these: observance of “stop” and “cau- 
tion” signals, proper display of signals, 
observance of speed regulations, proper 
flagging of trains, observance of regu- 
lations covering explosives and inflam- 
mables, shifting trains or cars over 
grade crossings. 


Vice-president Elisha Lee has noti- 
fied the city council of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
that the Pennsylvania R. R. plans 


$8,000,000 improvements in the city of — 


Pittsburgh, as part of the system-wide 
$100,000,000 improvement program. 


Salina Northern.—T his railway, 
which runs from Salina, Kan., to Os- 
borne, Kan., a distance of 81 miles, was 
sold at auction at Salina on February 
7, by. order of Judge John C. Pollock 
of the federal district court at Kansas 
City,’Kan: G. B: Head and J. Tiameas 
ney, of Kansas City, purchased the road 
for $525,000. The railway has been in 
the hands of receivers for some time. 
The new purchasers, representing a 


syndicate, stated that the road will con-_ 


tinue to operate as before. 


Seaboard Air Line—This company 


has employed Lockwood Greene & 


Co., industrial engineers of Atlanta, 7 


Ga., to make a survey of the territory 
served by the railway, with regard to 


a 
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its potentialities for industrial develop- 
ment. 

Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
succeeding Spencer C. Gilbert, deceased. 


Southern—The Southern Ry. has 
opened a new ticket office at 1510 H 
street, northwest, Washington, D. C., 
with R. O. Witesel in charge as City 
ticket agent. 


{_ Foreign Railways __]) 


Anatolia—The Turkish government 
has decided to purchase the Anatolian 
railway, provided the price does not 
exceed 5,000,000 Turkish pounds (ap- 
proximately $3,000,000), in which case 
the purchase will be arranged for next 
year. 


China.—Hollamby & Co., engineers 
and contractors of Tientsin, China, 
have secured contracts from the 
Chinese government for the construc- 
tion of three railways, as follows: 
Chefoo to Wiehsien; Tsangchow to 
Shihkiaehwang, and Tientsin to Chih- 
‘feng. The cost of the three enterprises 
is estimated at $90,000,000. 


‘Czecho-Slovakia.—At a meeting of 
the railways council, the Czechoslovak 
minister of railways stated that the 
work of electrifying the railways will 
be continued, but mentioned that it is 
not possible, under present conditions, 
to obtain current at a cheap rate, which 
will mitigate against the completion of 
the project. 


Formosa.—This island, belonging to 
Japan, has seen a cessation of the re- 
cently planned railway construction, 
due to the earthquake in Japan. Work 
on the Giran Ry., however, which con- 
nects Taihoku, the capital, with the fer- 
tile Giran plain, will be continued, as all 
the necessary material is at hand. 


India —A government survey party 
is surveying a new railway line, be- 
tween Nanjangud and Tellicherry, in 
Mysore. The new line will tap the 
fertile country and connect several im- 
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portant cities of Mysore, heretofore 
without direct railway connections. 


South Africa—The South African 
railways administration is experiment- 
ing with several types of self-contained 
motor vehicles for branch line service 
and an American motor car will shortly 
be placed in service on the Pretoria 
line. This car was given extensive 
tests and proved very satisfactory. This 
is practically a new departure for South 
African railways, very few motor 
coaches being in service at the present 
time. ; 


Ireland—tThe Irish Free State plans 
the compulsory consolidation of all 
southern Ireland railways into one big 
system. The Dublin & Southeastern 
Ry., backed by English interests, has 
protested against such a move, but it is 
expected that the objection will be 
overruled. 


Italy.—Privately owned railways in 
Italy received a severe blow on January 
1, 1924, when the subsidy granted them 
by the government to meet increased 
costs and in lieu of higher rates, was 
discontinued. Several of the private 
lines immediately announced that it 
would be impossible for them to con- 
tinue operations without the subsidy. 
Nearly twenty railways will close down 
indefinitely, as their revenue will not 
equal their expenditures. 


Java.—The Netherland State Rys. 
were operated at a loss during the past 
Veatemondamasmeas resilf many | new, 
projects planned, including large addi- 
tional construction and electrification of 
existing lines, have been postponed and 
the strictest economy is being prac- 
ticed. It is reported that the govern- 
ment contemplates disposing of the 
railways to private companies if suit- 
able terms can be‘arranged. 


Market Letter on Ties* 


Because of the falling off of demand 
for cross ties during last three months 
of 1923, production slowed down al- 
most to a stand-still. Therefore the 


& Co. Heyworth 


*From_ Gillis 
building, Chicago. 


Copyright: Keystone View Co. 


At Work on a New Line in the Nigerian Jungle, French Africa. 
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rather abrupt change in conditions 
during January, 1924, and the greater- 
than-anticipated, and steadily growing 
demand coming in on a market of 
short stocks is, naturally, forcing 
prices up. 

Bad weather in the producing fields 
for next three months is a foregone 
conclusion, hence it will be about May 
before production can go ahead on a 
volume basis sufficiently great measure- 
ably to overtake demand. Considera- 
tion also must be given the fact that. 
with the rapid increase in the use of 
treated ties, the time elapsing between 
their production and their actual place- 
ment in track is greatly extended so 
that requirements must be anticpated 
ever further in advance. 


Track programs for 1924 are large, 
and indications points to requirements 
considerably in excess of normal, while 
easier labor conditions will also tend 
to encourage activity in track work. 


As switch ties, plank, timber, etc., 
are produced by sawmills, the stronger 
tone of the general lumber market will 
show a direct effect. Stocks are light 
and present good demand should grow 
increasingly insistent as the season 
progresses, because most of the switch 
tie replacements are made during the 
summer and early fall. 


Equipment and Structures | 


Miscellaneous. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. is inquiring for three car 
floats. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey is 
inquiring for two car floats. 


Locomotives. 


In addition to the locomotives re- 
ported ordered last week from the 
Lima Locomotive Works, the New 
York Central R. R. has placed an order 
for 35 15,000-gallon tenders with that 
company. 

The St. Louis-Southwestern Ry. is 
reported to have ordered 15 locomo- 
tives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
will shortly be in the market for the ~ 
following equipment: 10 smoking cars, 
10) coaches)" 10) ‘cham cars. 10) three= 
compartment coaches and 6 business 
Cats: 

The Sao Paulo Ry., Brazil, is in the 
market for 10 first class passenger 
cars. 

The Pacific Electric Ry. is in the 
market for 62 passenger cars of va- 
rious types. 

The New York Rapid Transit Co. 
is in the market for 148 car bodies and 
underframes. 


Freight Cars. 


The Pere Marquette will build 300 
steel underframe refrigerator cars in 
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its own shops, half at Wyoming and 
half at Saginaw, Mich. 

The Fruit Growers Express is in- 
quiring for steel underframes for 100 
refrigerator cars. This company has 
also ordered 50 steel underframes for 
refrigerator cars fom the Ryan Car Co. 

The American Tar Products Co., pre- 
viously reported as inquiring for ten 
insulated tank cars, has placed this 
order with the Chicago Steel Car Co. 

The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to have placed orders for from 
6,000 to 10,000 freight cars. 

The Cities Service Co., New York, 
N. Y., is inquiring for 350 tank cars, 
8000-gallon capacity. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is in- 
quiring for 50 ballast cars. 


The Central Argentine Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 14 refrigerator cars. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. is in the 
market for 1000 single sheathed au- 
tomobile cars. 


The Mather Stock Car Co. is re- 
ported to be in the market for 200 re- 
frigerator cars. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
an order with the Standard Steel Car 
Co., covering repairs to 200 cars. 

The Atlantic Tar & Chemical Co. 
has placed an order with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. for 20 50-ton 
10,000-gallon capacity tank cars. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry., pre- 
viously reported as inquiring for 4000 
hopper cars has divided this business 
as follows: 2000 to Ralston Car Co., 
1000 to Pressed Steel Car Co., and 1000 
to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. is inquiring for 500 40-ton 
automobile cars. 


The Hocking Valley Ry. will repair 
500 steel gondolas for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. is pre- 
paring plans covering the construction 
of machine, pipe and tin shops at 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


The Michigan Central Ry. is reported 
to be planning to lay 75 miles of rails, 
replacing 300,000 ties and reballasting 
30 miles of track with stone, at an 
estimated cost of $1,250,000. W. J. 


Shaw is chief engineer. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry. has awarded the contract for 
the construction of a new steel build- 
ing on Spring street, New- Haven, 
Conn., to the Anchor Construction Co. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., pre- 
viously reported to be asking bids cov- 
ering the construction of a pier, two 
story, 185x1.046 ft., concrete and brick, 
at Locust Point, Md., has let this con- 
tract to Frainie Bros. & Haigley, of 
Baltimore, Md. The project will cost 
$1,000,000. 

The Southern Pacific Co’s subsidiary, 
the Texas & New Orleans Ry.,° has 
purchased 32 acres of land near its 
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depot at Jacksonville, Texas, at a cost 
of $16,000 and will construct thereon 
repair shops, roundhouses and yard 
facilities. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is reported to be planning the con- 
struction of car and locomotive shops 
and other facilities at Cleburne, Texas, 
at an estimated cost of $3,000,000. R. 
B. Hall, Los Angeles, Cal., is engineer. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. has 
asked for bids covering the construction 
of a warehouse, seven stories and base- 
ment, 100x200 ft., concrete and brick, 
at Dallas, Texas., estimated cost $725,- 
000.0% Ki oH, Hanger sDallas; “Texas, is 
engineer. 


The Western Pacific R. R. is prepar- 
ing plans covering the reballasting of 
180 miles between Winnemucca and 
Wells, Nev., on which the contractor 
will not be required to furnish new 
rails or materials. J. W. Williams, San 
Francisco, Cal., is engineer. 


The station of the Gulf Coast Lines 
at Mowata, La., was destroyed by fire; 
damage estimated to be $18,000. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has sold its 
foundry in Philadelphia, Pa. to the 
Keystone Roller Bearing Co. 


The Apalachicola Northern R. R. 
plans extensive improvements to its 
depot and office building at Port Saint 
Joe, Fla. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is reported to be planning the con- 
struction of a new station at Cleburne, 
Texas. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. roundhouse 
at Schreiber, Ont., together with 16 
locomotives, was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. The loss is estimated at $200,000. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
will rebuild its passenger station at 
Lebanon, Mo., which was recently des- 
troyed by fire, estimated cost $20,000. 
F. G. Jonah, St. Louis, Mo., is engineer. 

The South Manchurian Ry., Seoul, 
Korea, plans the construction of a 
hydroelectric generating plant on the 
Yalu river, north of Antung, estimated 
to cost $800,000, with machinery. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. will build 
an improved station at Three Rivers, 
Que., including a new freight shed, 
team tracks and a passenger subway 
between platforms. . 


The Fexas Central -R. R.,/a ‘part. of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry., has a 
large schedule of track improvement 
work for the next six months. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
reported to be planning the construction 
of additional yards, roundhouse, car 
and locomotive repair shops at New 
Orleans, ibgy 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
plans the construction of a new Sta- 


tion at Hurley, Wis. 


The general contract: for the new 
freight house and office building for 


the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 


R. R., at Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
let to Thompson & Binger, of Indian- 
apolis. : , 
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Bridges. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. plans the construction of a new 
bridge over the Canadian river at Ca- 
nadian, Texas. 


The Grand Trunk Ry. is planning 
the elevation of its line through Lan- 
sing, Mich., to eliminate grade cross- 
ings. 

The Delaware & Hudson Co. has 
awarded a contract to the American 
Bridge Co., covering the raising of a 
one-span, one-beam bridge at Fort 
Edward, N. Y., to cost $33,000. 

The Pacific Northwest Traction Co. 
plans to construct a steel bridge to re- 
place the present wooden structure at 
Highbridge, Wash., estimated to cost 
$60,000 and the rebuilding of a bridge 
at Clayton Bay, Wash., to cost $160,000. 


The Northern Pacific) Ra Rosana 
Pierce. county, Washington, plan the 
construction of an overhead crossing 
at Tacoma, Wash., to cost $27,000. C. 
H. Votaw is engineer. 


The British Columbia Ry. plans the 
construction of a half-mile tunnel from 
Aluette lake to State lake, near Van- 
couver, B. C. J. I. Newell, Vancouver, 
B. C., is engineer. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. is installing a great number of Hall 
44 crossing lamps of the double flashing 
type. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an order 
with the Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
for 24 crossing lamps. 


The Grand Trunk Ry. has placed an 
order with the Hall Switch & Signal 
Co. for 48 crossing lamps. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. is inquiring - 
for one 25-ton, 4-motor crane for its 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., shops and a 30-ton 
gantry crane for its Hazleton, Pa, 
shops. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is re- 
ported to have placed an order with an 
eastern builder for one 25-ton and one 
15-ton electric crane, with 57-ft. span 
and two 10-ton electric cranes, with 
spans of 67 and 33 feet. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. is inquir- 
ing for one 10-ton locomotive crane. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R.. R. has 
placed an order for one hand power 
jib crane with 21-ft. radius with the 
Whiting Corpn., Harvey, Il. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for seven handpower over head 
cranes, six of one-ton capacity and one 
of two-ton capacity. 


Specifications will be out shortly cov- — 


ering several electric overhead cranes _ 
for the Birmingham, Ala., shops of the — 


Southern Ry. — : : ; 

The following new shops, ete., are 
being planned or constructed, all of 
which will need machinery and tools 
of various types; full details will be 


found under “Buildings and Terminals”: | 


 ¢ 
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Norfolk & Western Ry., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, machine, pipe and tin shops. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Locust 
Point, Md., pier.- 

Texas & New Orleans Ry., (Southern 


Pacific Co.), car shops, locomotive 
shops and roundhouse, Jacksonville, 
aexas:) * 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
Cleburne, Texas, car and locomotive 
shops. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Texas, warehouse. 


South Manchuria Ry., Korea, hydro- 
electric generating plant. 


Louisville & Nashville Ry., New Or- 
leans, La., roundhouse, car and loco- 
motive repair shops. 


Additions to the New York Central 
R. R. list previously published include 
a hydraulic bushing press, a 20-in. slot- 
ting machine, a sensitive drill, two tur- 
ret lathes, a coach wheel lathe and 
several bolt cutters and _ threading 
machines. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio-Ry. is in- 
quiring for one turret lathe. 


The Southern Ry. has placed an or- 
der for one 100-ton bushing press. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order for a 100-ton bushing press. 


Following is the complete Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. list: 


One 24-in. x 10-ft. belt-driven engine 
lathe. 

One 24-in x 16-ft. 
lathe. 

One 24-in. x 8-ft. handy tool-room lathe, 
motor drive. 


Rveme Davliiaise 


belt-driven engine 


One 24-in. x 12-ft. motor-driven en- 
gine lathe. - 

One 24-in. x 10-ft. motor-driven en- 
gine lathe. 

One 42-in. x 16-ft. belt-driven engine 
lathe. 


One No. 2A Warner & Swasey motor- 
driven turret lathe. 

One 2 x 24-in. Jones & Lamson motor- 
driven turret lathe. 

One 3 x 36-in. Warner & Swasey turret 
lathe. 

Four belt-driven 32-in. crank shapers. 

Two motor-driven 32-in. crank shapers. 

Two motor-driven 44-in. boring mills.° 
One 36-in. motor-driven Bullard verti- 
cal turret lathe. 

One 42-in. motor-driven Bullard verti- 
cal turret lathe. 

One 26-in. motor-driven crank planer. 

Six belt-driven 42-in. heavy duty verti- 
eal drill presses. 

One belt-driven 44-in. heavy duty verti- 
cal drill press. 

One belt-driven 36-in. drill 
press. 

Two motor-driven 5-ft. radial drills. 

One motor-driven 6-ft. radial drill. 

Two motor-driven heavy duty 4-spindte 
drill presses with 8-ft. beds. 


vertical 


Two motor-driven 36-in. double-end 
punches and shears. 
One motor-driven 36-in. single-end 


punch and shear. 
One %-in. belt-driven McCabe flanger. 
One 1500-lb. steam hammer. 
Two 1100-lb. steam hammers. 
One 8-ft, power shear. 
One 10-ft. cornice brake. 

“One 36-in. Morton draw cut shaper. 
One power hack saw. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has. placed 
orders with the Industrial Works, Bay 
City, Mich., for three 30-ton locomo- 
tive cranes, equipped with pile- drivers. 

The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for one 30-ton, 50-ft. boom, steam-op- 
erated locomotive crane. 
~The Kentucky & Indiana Termina! 
Co., Louisville, Ky., is planning the in- 
Stallation of additional machine tool 
equipment in its shop. 


'two-spindle 
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Following is an itemized list of the 
additional machinery and tools desired 
by the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry.: : 


One Marvel No. 2, or equivalent, draw 
cut hack saw with capacity up to 6x6 in. 

One Draper, or equivalent, single 
pneumatic flue welding machine for 
superheater tubes 2 to 5% in. inclusive. 

One belt-driven swedging machine for 
swedging ends of locomotive flues after 
welding, capacity 2 to 5% in. inclusive. 

One Niles motor-driven locomotive axle 
journal turning machine. . 

One 4000-lb. double frame steam ham- 
mer. 

One Foote-Burt No. 7, 
independent 


or equivalent, 
feed motor- 
driven drill. 

One motor-driven Barnes, or equivalent, 
24-in. sensitive drill. 

One Baker Brothers No. 417, or equiva- 


ee motor-driven heavy duty vertical 
rest le 
Five Barnes, or equivalent, motor- 


driven 20-in. upright sensitive drills. 

Two 6-ft. American, or equivalent, 
triple-purpose motor-driven radial drills 
with gear box drive. 

One motor-driven 7-ft. triple-geared full 
universal radial drill, with alternates on 
5 and 6-ft. machines and also on plain 
radial drills. 

One motor-driven 30-in. upright drill- 
ing and tapping machine. 

One No. 3 Brown & Sharpe, or equiva- 
lent, 12x40-in. universal belt - driven 
grinder. 

One Yankee Style WJF, or equivalent, 
drill grinder, capacity % to 3% in. 

One 36-in.x16 ft. heavy duty motor- 
driven triple-geared lathe. 

Four 20-in.x8-ft. motor-driven heavy 
duty geared head lathes. 

One No. 2 J. N.. La Pointe broaching 
machine, or equivalent. 

One Victor No. 2, or equivalent, belt- 
driven nut facing machine, capacity % 
to 3 in. 

“One 
press. 

One 24-in. x 14-ft. selective type head 
heavy-duty motor-driven engine lathe. 

One 24-in. x 16-ft. tool room lathe, 
motor-driven. 

One 4%-in. motor-driven full automatic 
turret lathe. 

One 48-in. x 16-ft. triple geared heavy- 
duty motor-driven lathe. 

Two hot saw and tube expanding ma- 
chines, belt-driven, one with capacity up 
to 3-in., the other for 3%- to 5%-in. tubes. 

One 26-in. by 36-in. by 12-ft. planer. 

One 42-in. by’ 42-in. by 20-ft. planer. 

One 36-in. draw-cut shaper. 

One piston rod grinding machine. 

One cornice brake. 

Two flue polishing machines. 

Two boiler plate flanging clamps. 

One double punch and shear. 

One pneumatic flue welder. 

One triple head staybolt and radial 
threading machine, 

One nut facing machine. 


hydraulic hand power bushing 


stay 


Iron and Steel. 


The United States Steel Products 
Co., export subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp., has received an 
order from the Chilean State Railways 
for 4,000 tons of steel rails, which will 
be rolled at the mills of the Tennessee 
Coale icone cama. CO: 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
is in the market for 300 tons of struc- 
tural steel for an overhead crossing 
of the Michigan Central R. R. tracks. 


The Delaware & Hudson Co. is in the 
market for 1300 tons of structural steel 


for alterations to a bridge at Troy, 


Nove 


The Norfolk & Western Ry..is in the 
market for 120 tons of structural steel 
for various buildings at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 


The Southern Ry. new shops at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., previously reported, will 
now require a total of 2900 tons of 


\ 


hie) 


structural steel. Dwight & Robinson, 
New York, N.: Y., has the general 
contract. 


The Mobile & Ohio R. R. has placed 
an order with the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co. for 200 tons of structural steel 
for bridgework. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. is in the market for a.total of 
675,000 tie plates. The letting of this 
business will be distrubted over a six- 
month period. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order with the Lukens Steel 
Co. for 1400 tons of structural steel 
for a freight house at New Orleans, Ia. 


Contract for the 5000 tons of struc- 
tural steel for the Chicago Union Sta- 
tion Co. train sheds has been let to 
Strobel Steel Construction Co. The 
Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. will fabricate 
the steel. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. pre- 
viously reported as inquiring for steel 
for its new station at Springfield, Mass., 
has increased this inquiry to 1200 tons. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. is reported to be in the market 
for 3500 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work. 


The Argentine State Railways are in- 
quiring in the American market for 
10,000 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work. 


The Pennsylvania R. R., previously 
reported as inquiring for 2400 tons of 
tie plates, has purchased this material. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
orders with the Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators, Inc., for structural steel for 153 
beam bridges; exact tonnage not 
stated. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. is in- 
quiring for 4000 tons of structural steel 
for superstructure of the St. Johns 
river bridge at Jacksonville, Fla., which 
will ‘include a 216-ft. bascule span, 
three 216-ft. truss spans and plate girder 
approach spans. 

The Chilean State Railways have 
placed an order for 9000 tons of rails 
in France. 


The Pennsylvania-Detroit R. R. is in- 
quiring for 180 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge over Eureka road, near 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Cincinnati Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Ry., previously reported as in- 
quiring for 275 tons of structural steel 
for freight house at Indianapolis, Ind., 
has placed an order for this material 
with the Corrugated Bar Co. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for a large tonnage of reinforcing bars 
for grade crossing elimination at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is inquir- 
ing for a large tonnage of reinforcing 


bars for grade crossing elimination at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for 45,000 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars for car work. 


The Missouri Pacific tonnage is re- 
ported to have been distributed as fol- 
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lows: Scullin Steel Co., 500,000 tie 
plates, Illinois Steel Co., 300,000, Ten- 
nessee Coal Iron & R. R. Co., 600,000, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 500,000, In- 
land Steel Co., 600,000, Sellers Mfg. Co., 
500 tons and Lundie Co., 300 tons. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order for 354 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge over the Auglaize river at 
Auglaize, Ohio, with the American 
Bridge Co. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is asking 
bids on 900 tons of structural steel for 
a subway in Chicago, IIl. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 175 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge over the Little Calumet river. 


Operating. 


C. P. Chambers has been appointed 
superintendent of the New Orleans 
Terminal Co., the position of superin- 
tendent of terminals having been 
abolished. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has estab- 
lished its East St. Louis terminals as 
a terminal division and) F. E. Hatch, 
formerly trainmaster of the Centralia 
district of the St. Louis division, has 
been appointed terminal superintendent, 
with headquarters at East St. Louis, 
Ill. E. D. Holcomb succeeds Mr. Hatch 
as trainmaster, with headquarters at 
Carbondale, Ill. J. D. White has been 
appointed safety agent, with head- 
Guartersmate Shicaco.mil ll matic Games 
Chapman succeeds Mr. White as train- 
master at Basteot. Lous, lia sjonn 
McEwen has been appointed train- 
master of the St. Louis district, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Holcomb. 


Porter Allen has been appointed 
superintendent of the Norfolk division 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. 


C. E. Davies has ‘been appointed 
acting general manager of telegraphs 
and telephones of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, succeeding C. C. 
Jones, deceased. 


Traffic. 


A. C. Johnson, vice-president of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. has been 
elected chairman of the western traffic 
executive committee, succeeding C. E. 
Spens, vice-president of the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


J. A. Behrle has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Chicago 
& Alton R. R., succeeding J. F. Vos- 
burgh, who has resigned to become as- 
sociated with R. R. Donnelley & Sons, 
Chicago, Ill. J. E. Williams, formerly 
assistant general freight agent at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeds Mr. Behrle as 
general freight agent at Chicago, III. 


W. S. Dewey has been appointed 
general agent of the Chicago Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R., with headquarters 
at New York, N. Y., succeeding J. A. 
Martin, deceased. H. K. Miles has 
been appointed general agent at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., succeeding .Mr. Dewey. 
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J. A. Osborn, general baggage agent 
of the Illinois Central R. R. has been 
pensioned and H. L. Fairfield has been 
appointed manager of mail, baggage 
and express traffic, with headquarters 
at Chicago, III. 


H. A. Benjamin has been appointed 
traffic-manager of the Des Moines & 
Central Iowa R. R., with headquarters 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 


S. C. Fraser has been appointed 
superintendent of the sleeping, dining 
and parlor car department of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Ry., with jurisdiction 
over the British Columbia division and 
R. S. Hunter has been appointed to the 
same office, with jurisdiction over the 
Alberta district. 


Engineering. 


M. D. Pitcairn has been made super- 
vising engineer, maintenance of way 
of the Buffalo division of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. 


Mechanical. 


J. Stockton has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the New Orleans 
Terminal Co., the position of general 
foreman having been abolished. 


R. G. Henley, recently appointed as- 
sistant to superintendent motive power 
of the Norfolk & Western Ry., at 
Roanoke, Va., was born at Walkerton, 
Va., May 17, 1884, and entered the 
service of the Richmond [Locomotive 
Works in September, 1900, as special 
apprentice. In September, 1905, Mr. 
Henley entered the service of the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry, as machinist at 
Bluefield, W. Va. In November, 1908, 
he was promoted to be assistant round- 
house foreman; roundhouse foreman, 
Williamson, W. Va., June, 1911; round- 
house foreman, Bluefield, W. Va., 
March, 1912; general foreman, East 
Radford, Va., December 1, 1915; gen- 
eral foreman, Kenova, W. Va., June, 
1916. On February 15, 1918, Mr. Hen- 
ley was appointed master mechanic of 
the Pocohontas division and on No- 
vember 1, 1918, he was transferred to 
Portsmouth, Ohio, as master mechanic 
of the Scioto division, which position 
he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 


J. A. Sheedy has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Pennsylvania 
Re Roeat! Meadows oN. J. 


T. F. Barton has been appointed 
general master mechanic of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R. R. general western 
division, with headquarters at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Mr. Barton served his 
apprenticeship on the Grand Trunk Ry., 
later going to the Illinois Central R. R. 
as machinist, being promoted to as- 
sistant foreman, foreman and master 
mechanic, leaving to become master 
mechanic of the Delaware Lackawanna 
& Western R. R. at Hoboken, N. J., 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


Obituary. 


James R. E. Veitch, assistant traffic 
manager of the western lines of the 


February 16, ol 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., at 
Seattle, Wash., died in that city on 
February 12. Mr. Veitch was born at 
Cambridge, Ohio, November 1, 1876, 
and entered railway service in June, 
1892, as operator for the Cleveland & 
Marietta Ry. He later served as op- 
erator for the Baltimore & Ohio R. R,, 
and from January 1, 1893, to April, 
1893, he was operator for the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., at Kansas 
City, Mo., April, 1893, to 1898, in the 
local freight office of that line at 
Kansas City, January, 1898, to June, 
1898, chief rate clerk to the general 
agent. From July, 1898, to July, 1900, 
Mr. Veitch was chief clerk to the, gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent of the 
Des Moines Northern & Western Ry., 
and in 1900 and 1901, he was commer- 
cial agent for the Chicago Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry., at Chicago. From 1901 
to 1909, Mr. Veitch served as general 
agent of the Iowa Central Ry., at Chi- 
cago, 1909 to 1911, general agent of 
the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
at Portland, Ore., 1911 to 1913, assistant 
general freight agent, Seattle, Wash, 
March, 1913, to the time of his death, 
assistant traffic manager at Seattle. 


William M. Orr, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Erie R. R., died 
in New York city on January 21. Mr. 
Orr was born at Huntsville, Ala., Feb- 
ruary 13, 1879. His first railway work 
was with the Queen & Crescent Route 
(now Southern Ry.) as traveling freight 
agent at Chicago, Ill. He later served 
the Queen & Crescent as district freight 
agent at Charlotte, N. C., and com= 
mercial agent at San Francisco, Cal. 
He was later manager of the Queen 
& Crescent Despatch, with headquart- 
ers at Cincinnati, Ohio. When the 
Southern Ry. took over the Queen & — 
Crescent, Mr. Orr was appointed di- — 
vision freight agent at New Orleans, 
La., and afterwards assistant general 
freight agent at Cincinnati, Ohio. On 
March 15, 1920, Mr. Orr was appointed | 
general freight agent of the Erie R. R, 
and on July 1, 1923, he was promoted — 
to general freight and passenger agent, | 
which position he held at the time of | 
his death. 


Wanted.—Copies of the Railway Re- 
view, issue of January 5, 1924. Thirty 
cents each will be paid for copies of 
this issue sent to the Railway Review, | 
537 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 73 of Railway Review, | 
which includes issues of the six months 
from July to December, 1923, is ready 
for distribution and will be furnishe 
to subscribers on request. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Railway 
Review, 537 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Education.—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for 
promotion. 


Decapod Type Locomotive for G. M. & N. R. R. 


Powerful Freight Engines with Moderate Load 
Per Axle for Use on Medium Weight Rails 


Many interesting features are to be found in the design of 
these new locomotives of the decapod 2-10-0 type, which 
were built for heavy freight service where only moderate 
speeds are required. A few of this type of engines have 

- been in service for many years, but it is only recently that 
they have been extensively adopted by some of the larger 
railroads, They are similar in design to the familar Santa 

_ Fe type except that tthe trailer truck has been eliminated, 

_ thus increasing the weight on drivers. 


_ With an increasing freight. traffic and the consequent 
necessity of handling heavier train loads, locomotives with 
five pairs of coupled driving wheels are being placed in 
service on many railroads throughout the country. Two 
wheel arrangements are available for road service, the 
decapod (2-10-0) and the Santa Fe (2-10-2). The lat- 
ter is necessarily the heavier in proportion to tractive 
‘force developed, but it has the advantage of higher relative 
boiler power ; and this is important where service condi- 
tions are unusually severe, or where the fuel used is of 
poor quality. The decapod type, however, w:th approxi- 
‘mately 90 per cent of its total weight on driving wheels, 
is a most efficient freight hauler for heavy drag service 
where moderate speeds will suffice. In this respect it 
compares with the consolidation (2-8-0) type, while it de- 
velops, with the same axle loading, about 25 per cent 
greater tractive force. 

The first locomotives of the decapod type were two in 
number, and were built in 1867 by the Norris Locomo- 
tive Works, of Philadelphia for the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
toad, to specifications prepared by Alexander Mitchell, 
‘master mechanic of the Mahanoy division of that road. 
These locomotives were a direct outgrowth of the locomo- 
tive “Consolidation,” built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, in 1866, to Mr. Mitchell’s specification. They 


were subsequently modified, the rear pair of drivers being 


replaced by a two-wheeled truck, thus giving the 2-8-2 
wheel arrangement. This, however, did not convert them 
to the mikado type as known today, as they had narrow 
fireboxes placed between the rear drivers. 


The first decapod type locomotives built by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works were two in number, completed in 
1881, for the Mexican National Construction Co. This 
was a narrow-gauge design. In 1885 the Dom Pedro 
Segundo Railway of Brazil received a broad (5 ft. 3 in.) 
gauge Baldwin locomotive of this type, which weighed 
141,000 pounds and attracted much attention at the time 
because of its large size. In the following year, two deca- 
pods of approximately the same weight were built for the 
Northern Pacific, and the type was thus re-introduced in 
this country. The most extensive user of this type is now 
the Pennsylvania system, which several years ago had a 
large number of these engines built at Altoona, and dur- 
ing 1922-23 received 475 from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. These have been distributed over the system for 
use in the heaviest class of freight service. 


An interesting application of the decapod type is found 
on the Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R., whose main line 
extends from Mobile, Ala., to Jackson, Tenn., a distance 
of 409 miles. This road has recently placed five Baldwin 
decapods in service in the new Albany district at the 
northern end of the line. The type was selected, in this 
case, in order to obtain a powerful unit with a moderate 
load per axle. The locomotives exert a tractive force of 
60,000 pounds and can safely be used on rails weighing 
75 pounds and over per yard. They are operating on 
curves of 16 degrees and grades of 1% per cent, and are 
handled on 80-foot turntables. They are equipped with 
superheaters, Ragonnet type “B” power reverse gears, 
and coal pushers on the tenders, and are so designed that 
mechanical stokers can subsequently be applied, if neces- 


Decapod Locomotive, Gulf Mobile & Northern R, R. 
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Elevation, 2-10-0 Locomotive, Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. 
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Boiler Sections, 2-10-0 Locomotive, Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. 


MOTIVE. BUILT FOR GULF MosILe & NorTHERN 
R. R. sy BALDwin LocomMoTIVE Works 
Cylinders, diam. and stroke........ Na a ok ee 25 by 30 in. 
MMEPOCMDISLOR . s r)oare sie a See aie cree so Motete ou 14 in. diam. 

Boiler : 
MEMS oe 2 rok sa ONG woe oa aid oS Straight top 
MEMES Iie BSC Se 4 Gee eal aah ee ee in. 
ee RM a Ss as bees Ac Pine fae ars PANY Voy, 
Fire box: 
WE CAE BIS oh etc.) sus Sher dana Polat 3 Soe Radial stay 
Se ee SS cardio al ao as Sa ove es 108% in. 
ge SE A re eed 8614 in 
PPE EOL ar fs ees os rk tines os 74Y, in 
USTEDES) ES ot ca ae fe ese 6074 in, 
meipee mimnber and diam...........0...2. 00 36—53 in. 
Mites IN Der ANC Cia... n.cc cc seve sone 217—2, “in. 
0, AS 2 rr eat fail 
Heating surface: 
(Seg Bl ge im i 203 sq. ft. 
TSUIRSS — Loo isp ot ERNE ee 2862 sq. ft. 
Fen C RUD ES iether cis «.steMyermoeitee sy cael 26 sq. ft. 
MOL 5 ao Gk Ae ee ee ee 3091 sq. ft. 
RIN OUACATCI ete mre Wins cS oviore os. cis wulgo ese crojels ok 693 sq. ft. 
en Mae Retief 0. De dita, foe 8a Ree Oo 64.7 sq. ft. 
Driving Wheels: 
ROE MONS Cis. hits se ok weed oe hea Ps Bowe Gy/ ital. 
CONTEC oa ic Seon. cis oa vip Hiss sh aE 50 in. 
PRATER SOTA IT a aiolt vip aieienie hs ce 2s 11 by 12in 
MEE AIS MOUIETS ois ch. oc iweas Sakis ded wee 9 by 12in. 
Wheel base: 
NEMO rahe sc syed Blows 0u0/8)508 Hele > we Petes 20 ft 
PEN. Sho: Sige dvix cote etiwssceeeueede 20 ft. 
ol CLARY TRS Sia er 28 ft. 11 in. 
Total engine and tender................. 65 tts lin: 
Weight in working order: 
Pmerivine wheels 5 ..0...00cc esc e eee 225,500 Ibs. 
Pe a oh is oats che dot ede oe oe 26,600 Ib. 
MP RIME RUNG Wiss odes cp ce tle sae evhien be4e « 252,100 Ib. 
Total engine and tender................. 434,500 Ib. 
Tender: 
DCE NDOT. heges oie wo ds ce bs bs Ss Mare sone 8 
ret NE tes SS a, ye a ae 33 in. 
Journals’ ...... See ee ee ate wate, Bae eras 6 by 11 in. 
0 TUS ie re aaa 8500 U. S. gal. 
Ne i oe 18 tons. 
nae i ae ae ne ee 60,000 Ib, 


sary. The details interchange where practicable, with 
those of a number of mikado type locomotives built for 
the road in 1921. 

The new decapods have straight top boilers with wide 
fireboxes placed above the rear drivers, and tubes 17 ft. 
6in. long. A brick arch is used, and is supported on four 
tubes. The superheater is composed of 36 elements, and 
the superheating surface is 22% per cent of the water 
evaporating surface. 

Machinery details include steel piston heads, alligator 
guides and crossheads, and a simple design of Walschaert 
valve gear, operating 14-inch piston valves. These have 
a steam lap of 1 inch and no exhaust clearance and are 
set with a maximum travel of 6% inches and a lead of 
3/16 inch. The cylinders are equipped with automat'c 
drifting valves. 

The running gear details are of most substantial con- 
struction, and are designed throughout for severe service. 
The equalization system divides between the third and 
fourth pairs of drivers. The main frames are 6 inches 
wide, and are spaced 42 inches between centers. To fa- 
cilitate curving, the middle (main) drivers have plain 
tires. 


The tender is carried on two equalized pedestal trucks, 
and the frame is built up, with 12-inch longitudinal chan- 
nels and cast steel bumpers. The tank is of the water 
bottom type, with capacity for 8,500 gallons of water and 
18 tons of coal. 

These locomotives are equipped with steam heat, so 
that they can, in cases of emergency be used in passen- 
ger service. 

Further particulars of this interesting design are given 
in the accompanying table of dimensions, and the illustra- 
tions show the general construction. 


I travel sometimes from three to four nights a week 
cn the sleeper. I travel as high as ten thousand miles in 
a month, and away back in that Pullman I go to bed at: 
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night feeling that up in the cab is a man whom I can trust 
with my life. You couldn’t hire him, with any money, 
to do that. You couldn’t put a boss over him that would 
make him do it. But in his soul is a sense of moral 
obligation to the job that he has. He is a king. The 
railroad workers of this nation and this continent, take 
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them by and large, are probably the highest type of men 
who earn their living by toil, that we have in the country. 
I have said that a thousand times behind their backs. I 
am glad to have 2 chance to say it to a few of them, to 
their faces—Dr Charles A. Eaton. before international 
conference. transportation department, Y. M. C. A.— — 


Departure in Handling Less than Carload Freight 
New Method of Handling Merchandise Reduces Over- 
time, Loss and Damage and Conserves Equipment 


By. E.-F Forp | 
Freight Service Inspector, C. B. & Q. R. R., 


Many innovations in freight traffic and transportation are 
tried out for the purpose of accomplishing various reforms, 
but none can be considered as possessing real value until they 
have withstood the test of time. The following is a descrip- 
tion of original methods devised for the purpose indicated in 
the title, which were quietly placed in operation in a limited 
way, and watched for a period of two years. Just recently 
they have been uniformly adopted over the Burlington 
system. 


A plan involving decisive departures from established 
procedure in handling -less than carload merchandise 
freight was established by the writer on the Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. some two years ago. It was 
freely predicted along the railroad, when first proposed, 
that the plan would not work for one reason or another, 
presumably because it superseded a loading scheme that 
had stood for some sixty years. Some suggested that it 
might succeed while business was light, but were skeptical 
as to its merits in times of heavy traffic. The sponsor 
of the plan accordingly decided to permit the plan to 
stand the test of an extended period, covering heavy as 
well as light business, before offering it for general adop- 
tion. 

In the meantime the perfect operation of the plan was 
believed to have answered all adverse criticisms. Just 
recently the plan was brought to the attention of the 
management of the company, with statements showing the 
resuls of the preceding test period, and it was immediately 
ordered for uniform adoption over the system. The work 
‘of installing the new plan on all divisions of the C. B. & 
Q. R. R. was begun last fall, under the direction of the 
operating vice president. 

It is a fact recognized by everyone familiar with han- 
dling freight, that the less it is handled from point of 
origin, the less the damage-and the fewer the shortages. 
Tonnage surveys taken periodically at our principal trans- 
fer stations keep the movement of carload merchandise 
properly regulated, giving it the most direct service,— 
which of course means minimum handling. But a dif- 
ferent system prevails with regard to less than carload 
merchandise that is distributed from station to station 
in the peddler car. 

We found this class of freight and the system of ped- 
dling it involved an alarming number of shortages and 
bad orders and a staggering amount of overtime paid out 
to the way freight crews handling it. Our claims were 
very heavy and increasing, and when our claim inves- 
tigation was complete, we were still in the dark as to 
what happened, each file telling practically the same 
story—that the car was worked at from one to 16 sta- 
tions. But our investigators were still baffled as to what 


became of the shortage, or how and by whom the damage 
was done. 


Upon studying the question» we found the peddler cars 
to be the principal cause of our trouble, and that being 
true we decided to abolish the peddlers by consolidating 
their freight at a given and centrally located transfer, 
into as many straight cars as tonnage would warrant. 
We accordingly took a survey of tonnage moving from 
the five forwarding stations and distributed in the ped-— 
dler cars to 16 country stations on a sub-division of about 
100. miles. : 

This survey taken from “station received” abstracts for — 
ten work days in the general auditor’s office, showed us 
the peddlers were taking in some cases as long as four 
to five days to deliver freight to destination, by reason of 
way freight crews setting cars out at heavy stations, in- 
stead of unloading the freight. The railroad was strewn 
with merchandise. cars worked and partly worked, and 
in addition to being opened at from-3 to 16 stations; they 
were exposed to ‘pilferage, being left open at set out 
points still containing freight for points beyond. A great 
deal of damage also occurred by reason of train men 
failing to even down the cargo after working the car 
at each station, and by tramping over freight digging out 
shipments not loaded in station order. : 

We came to the conclusion that if we could put this 
freight into the transfer daily, consolidate it and forward 
it the same night, we would be giving a service superior 
in every way to the peddler car, and each station’s freight 
would be delivered the second morning after leaving orig- 
inating point. By reason of the freight being consolidated 
at the transfer into one or two towns to the car, we con-— 
sidered that it ought not only to give the: people a far 
better service, but reflect substantially in a decrease of 
shortages, bad orders and overtime to way freight crews. 

We accordingly started the consolidation at the trans- 
fer on March 23, 1921, on merchandise loaded at five for- 
warding stations. 

Train 91 is the way freight which distributes this mer- 
chandise, and the overtime for the last year, by the ped- 
dler car. method averaged consistently 4 hours and 47 
minutes per day, caused by the crew handling this pack- 
age freight. * Aa 

For the first 30 days after consolidation was established 
and the set outs scheduled, the overtime of ‘this same 
train averaged 1 hour and 22 minutes per day; and for 
the second 30 days the overtime averaged 1 hour and 9 
minutes per day. : 

Reliable records kept by our O. S. and D. bureau show 
an outright decrease of 61 per cent ih short reports and 
54 per cent in bad order reports to have resulted from 
the adoption of this consolidation. — er 

Our general superintendent’s office became impressed 
by the falling off in short and bad order reports and is- 
sued a questionnaire to some of our country stations 
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asking them to what they attributed the showing. Inci- 
dentally this afforded the same agent an opportunity to 
tell what they thought of the consolidated schedule, and 
the consolidated schedule, by the way, or any other re- 
vised schedule is not of much value if it does not please 
the public who pays the freight. The country station 
agent is a very accurate barometer by which to gauge 
public opinion. If a service suits the people it suits the 
agent, whereas if it results in constant complaint, the 
agent guarding his own peace of mind will have none 
of it. 

Of the replies to this questionnaire, the two quoted 
below are from agents at two of the principal stations 
and are typical of a number of replies received. 

“The Ford plan of consolidating merchandise together 
with the proper marking, checking and receipting for it, 
has greatly aided in the reduction of bad order, over and 
shorts, also has made a saving of an average of one hour 
per day in clerical work, as well as time saved in investi- 
gating and settling our city claims; also leaves us with a 
better satisfaction in the community.” 

The above was written by the agent at a county seat 
station handling a large amount of merchandise. 
reply of another agent at the same class of station fol- 
lows: 

“Since Inspector Ford established the consolidation of 
merchandise the plan is responsible for the great decrease 
in shorts and bad orders. With all earnestness I can only 
express it by saying that the plan is wonderful in more 
ways than one, as new advantages show up every few 
days.” 

The superintendent of the division in writing his com- 
ments upon the results under date of June 13, 1921, after 
watching it operate for three months, stated as follows: 

“The big saving in overtime which you have succeeded 
in making on train 91 certainly shows the amount of time 
and thought which you devoted to that problem and I be- 
lieve is greatly appreciated by the management.” 


This train No. 91 which is referred to, under the con- 
solidated schedule, made a record run on May 22, 1921, 
leaving terminal D at 5:45 a. m.; they did their regular 
work serving 16 stations and were relieved at terminal 
E at 11:15 a. m., covering a distance of slightly over 100 
miles in.5 hours and 30 minutes. This was a record per- 


formance for a way freight train on this railroad. 


Upon reaching the twelfth station out, this train 91 used 
to back in at house to let passenger train 43 by and to 
meet 4 and 14 and by reason of some peddler cars having 
missed previous day schedule they would have a double 


set of- such cars—sometimes 8 or 10 still in their train 


to be peddled at four good merchandise towns and a vil- 
lage still to be served westward. The crew would accord- 
ingly stage what was known locally as the “deck hand’s” 


_transfer—all hands from train, engine, station force and 


sometimes 2 or 3 hoboes would fall upon the freight in 
these 8 to 10 cars, dragging it from car to car, making set- 
outs for points beyond. No pretense was ever made by 
crew to check this transfer freight unless the inspector 
happened to be riding. This transfer resulted in so much 
wild loading and damage that our claims for short and 
bad order freight reached a figure that threatened to be- 
come a division scandal. 

Their time at this station, it is to be noted, was two to 
three hours per day. Under the consolidated schedule 


_ their actual work at this station requires from five to ten 


minutes. Their overtime, it is noteworthy, which aver- 
aged 4 hours and 47 minutes per day steadily for the last 
12 months under the peddler car system, dropped to 
slightly more than one hour per day for the first 60 days 
under the revised schedule. 
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The first 60 days were taken to study the advantage of 
the new plan, dispatchers keeping extra work off No. 91 
during this period, per arrangement. The success re- 
sulting from putting No. 91 on a new time card which 
transformed them from the slowest way freight on the 
division to the fastest, encouraged us to try and relieve 
No. 92, the way freight in opposite direction, which had 
the same troubles as 91, although the peddlers were 
fewer. 

A survey and study of the tonnage involved revealed 
the fact that it could be consolidated at station F and 
make really better time than by peddler car, but would 
require the addition of one freight handler to the station 
force. Notwithstanding the fact that this was during . 
April, 1921, when depression had reached its lowest record 
and retrenchment was the order, we had no difficulty in 
securing authority to put this man on, guaranteeing the 
management we would dispense with his services at the 
end of 30 days if the reduction in overtime to 92 did not 
clearly justify the investment. 

The 30-day period showed an outright saving of over 
$400 in overtime to 92 after we had paid this man his 
salary. 

Organizing as we did station F into a transfer, it en- 
abled us to provide for five small towns which did not 
have enough freight out of the consolidation in 91 to pair 
them off into set out cars as we did with balance of sta- 
tions. We accordingly scheduled these five stations to be 
loaded in reverse station order in opposite end of car and 
carded the car to station F in through train daily. 

At station F these five stations were built up with ton- 
nage from the west which arrived during the night, so 
that when this car was picked up by No. 92 it contained 
consolidated freight destined to these five towns from nine 
different loading centers, instead of being served by nine 
peddler cars as formerly. 

Later on we extended the plan to cover the remainder 
of the division, using two other large stations as con- 
solidation points. Entire success attended the venture. 
The project resulted on this one division in putting three 
way freight trains on newer and faster schedules, and fig- 
ures taken from time keepers’ records show the saving 
in overtime as between $20,000 and $30,000 per year. The 
total saving in equipment was from 2,000 to 2,500 box 
cars per year. 

Getting back for a moment to loss and damage freight, 
we will quote from a letter by the general superintendent’s 
office to a neighboring district commenting on the plan as 
follows: F 

“Tt would be hard to explain all of the advantages we 
are deriving, and we believe the monthly consolidated re- 
port of lost packages which we issue by stations speaks 
for itself. When mentioning this point at division ‘O. S. 
& D. meetings, the agents in a number of cases, claim 
their good showing is due entirely to the freight service 
inspector who has worked out the consolidated scheme 
and who keeps it regulated.” 


All-Steel Passenger Equipment on 
NG. & Steve aky. 


Fifteen all-steel passenger train cars, ordered in the 
spring of 1922, have been received and put into service 
in through trains, completing the equipment of all Nash- 
ville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., through trains with 
all-steel cars. 

The new cars include six coaches, the last word in 
modern steel car construction, handsomely finished in a 
grained wood effect, with cream colored ceilings. Four 
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of the cars are combination mail-apartment cars, and five 
are straight baggage cars. One baggage car and two of 
the coaches have been assigned to the Dixie Flyer. 

Work of rebuilding four trains for use on the Paducah- 
Hickman runs, which was held up because of the long de- 
lay in receiving the new equipment, will be resumed and 
this equipment will be ready within a few weeks. The 
re-built trains will be electric lighted. 

With the receipt of the new equipment work was begun 
at the Nashville shops on converting two all-steel postal 
cars, of which the road had a surplus, into all-steel 
straight baggage cars, and one into a combination mail- 
apartment car. 


Derailment Due to False Clear Signal 
Indication 


On December 7, 1923, a dcrailment of a freight train 
on the Pennsylvania R. R., near Columbus, O., resulted 
in the death of one employee and the injury of three 
others. The report of the director, bureau of safety, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which we abstract, 
states that the accident occurred at an interlocked grade 
crossing with the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. The freight train involved was ‘an eastward 
train, consisting of the locomotive, 32 cars and the 
caboose. Approaching the point of derailment there is 
3.75 miles of tangent, a curve approximately 3,000 feet in 
length, with curvature varying from slightly more than 
30 minutes to one degree and 555 feet of tangent. The 
grade descends to the east at the rate of 0.74 per cent for 
4,000 feet west of the point of accident. Movements of 
eastward trains on the Pennsylvania are governed by a 
pipe connected home signal and a power operated distant 
signal. This latter is a one arm upper quadrant three 
position signal which is blocked to display only clear 
and caution indications. This signal clears without action 
on the part of the towerman when the home signal is 
cleared, provided the track between the two signals is 
not occupied. 


During the night preceding the accident, which hap- 
pened at 7:37 a. m., the time release on the lever operating 
the home signal refused to release, and in order to permit 
movement of Big Four trains the towerman disconnected 
the lever and called the maintainer. After making several 
tests the maintainer could find no trouble in the tower, 
and stating he could not run it down at night, advised 
that the distant signal be taken out of service. 


The Old Train Shed Partly Removed. 
Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., Galveston, Texas, 
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Two eastward trains on the Pennsylvania moved over 
the crossing subsequent to this time and before the one 
which was derailed. Both report the distant signal was 
clear, although it should have been at its most-restrictive 
position, which is caution. Extra 8899 found the signal 
at clear and assumed the crossing was lined up for their 
passage. Because of the curvature the home signal is not 
visible until a train is about 1,600 feet distant. A Big 
Four train cleared the crossing only one minute before 
the derailment occurred, and the Pennsylvania train was 
so close the towerman had no time to close the derail. 
As soon as the engineman saw the home signal indicated 
stop he applied the brake in emergency, and was running 
about 20 miles per hour when he was derailed by running 
off the derail. 

The conclusion is that the accident was caused by a 
false clear indication of the eastward distant signal, and 
that it would have been prevented by an adequate train 
control device. 


Old Concrete Piles Re-Used in 
Trainshed Foundation 


By J. L. STARKIE 
Office Engineer, Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 


New platform canopies have recently been constructed 
at the Galveston -union station, Galveston, Tex., Gulf 
Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., replacing an old train shed 
which had been in service for a number of years. Two 
local conditions made canopies especially desirable here: 
first, high wind velocities encountered at Galveston, 
which would have required an excessively heavy design 
if a higher structure had been built; second, the rapidity 
with which steel structures corrode in the salt atmosphere 
of the gulf coast, unless they are painted frequently. The 
steel supports of the concrete canopies are simple in de- 
sign and are easily accessible for painting. 

The canopies themselves are not unusual in design 
Steel columns and brackets support the roof slab of 1:2:4 
concrete, which is 2% inches thick and reinforced with 
%4-inch round rods placed one inch from the bottom of 
the slab. Similar construction of canopies has been used 
in many cases, but the substructure at Galveston is in 
some ways unique. Because of the extremely soft and 
unstable soil, common to the gulf coast, it was necessary 
to drive piles to support the columns for the canopies. 
The piles used in this substructure had been removed 
from the old Galveston causeway, in 
1922, after 12 years of service in sea-_ 
water. 

The Galveston causeway was built in 
1910, connecting Galveston island with 
the mainland. It consisted of approxi- 
mately 2500 ft. of concrete arch viaduct, 
a 100 ft. lift span and 8220 ft. of em- 
bankment, of which all but 1000 ft. was 
retained by walls of reinforced concrete 
sheet piling. 

These sheet piles were 10 inches thick, 
18 inches wide and varied in length from 
18 to 24 feet. They were reinforced 
with six 7-inch longitudinal bars bound 
at 8-inch intervals with hoops of No. 5 
steel wire as shown in the illustration. 
It will be noted that near the top of the 
pile the hoop spacing was reduced to 4 
inches. Both edges had semicircular 
grooves of 2-inch radius except the lower 
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5 ft. on one side, which had a tongue of 
corresponding size. As the piles were 
driven this tongue acted as a guide sliding 
in the groove of the next pile. Later 
the 4-inch cylindrical spaces formed by 
the grooves or adjacent piles were filled 
with 1:2% mortar which formed a dowel 
between adjacent piles and caulked the 
joint. The piles were made of 1:2:4 
concrete and were cured two months be- 
fore being driven.. Jetting was not per- 
mitted. The piles; were capped with a 
cast-in-place, coping of the same quality 
concrete. To prevent spreading due to 
thee pressure of the earth fill the two 
walls on opposite sides of the embank- 
ment were tied together a 9-foot intervals 
by 1%4-in. steel tie rods passing through 
the coping. 

The storm of 1915 demonstrated the 
need of additional waterway and it was 
decided to extend the concrete arches to 
replace the fill. The sheet piles were left 
in place until the new structure was com- 
plete, serving, in fact, as a cofferdam for 
that construction. Then in 1922 because 
the piles extended about 4 feet above 
mean low water, they were removed in 
order to permit free passage of water. 

Although the upper portion of these 
piles was subjected to what is considered 
the most adverse conditions for concrete 
in sea water, being within the tidal range, 
they were found to be in excellent’ con- 
dition. In blasting off the coping with 
dynamite, a few piles were shattered, ex- 
posing the reinforcing steel, which was 
found to be in excellent condition in every 
case. 

These were the piles used in the foun- 
dation of the Galveston union station 
canopies. To provide for breakages, 
three extra piles were brought to the site, 
but they were not needed. Driven in 1910 in a sea water 
structure, these piles were removed 12 years later, in 1922, 
and being in excellent condition, they were re-driven in 
1923 for the foundation of a new structure. This surely 
demonstrates the durability of well made concrete. The 
remaining piles are being considered for use in several 
other structures in the vicinity of Galveston. 


New Gauge Records Impact Strains 


The recording of strains produced in bridges by trains 
or motor trucks passing over them has been made pos- 
sible by a new electric telemeter or strain gauge developed 


Trainshed Canopies, G. C. 


& S. F. Ry., Galveston, Texas, 


Some of the Concrete Sheet Piling Removed from the Galveston Causeway and Later Used 


in Galveston Trainshed. 


at the bureau of standards, of the United States depart- 
ment of commerce. The gauge has two points which are 
clamped to the part of the bridge truss on which the meas- 
urements are to be made, and two stacks of carbon discs. 
A change of load on the truss member results in a change 
in the distance between these points, and this is arranged 
to cause a change in the pressure on the carbon stacks 
and a consequent change in their resistance. The elec- 
trical apparatus for measuring and_ recording . these 
changes can be placed at any convenient point, being con- 
nected to the gauge by three wires, and the apparatus 
can be made to record very rapid changes. The record- 
ing apparatus ‘can be used for several gauges at once, as 
many as twelve gauges having been so used with a single 
recorder. 
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Reinforcing Hoops #5 Steel Wire Spcd. &" c-C Wound around each bar 
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Detail of Sheet Piling from Galveston Causeway Used in Train Shed G. C, & S, F, Ry. 
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The problem of recording these instantaneous strains 
has never before been successfully solved, although their 
values were known to be high. A heavy motor truck run- 
ning over a rough floor, or a locomotive going at high 
speed, may cause strains in a bridge truss very much 
greater than would be caused by the same machine when 
not in motion. Similar problems occur in the case of 


aircraft, and the new strain gauge can also be used to~ 


measure the strains produced in them while in flight> 
Sixty such gauges were used in the tests of the Shenan- 
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doah, and the data secured by their aid is expected to 
prove of great value in the design of airships in the future. 
The gauge has also proved of value in the laboratory test- 
ing of structural materials when a great many strain 
measurements have to be made. 
This gauge is described in technologic paper No. 247 


_of the bureau of standards, entitled “A New Electric 
‘Telemeter.”’ 


Copies can be obtained from the superin- 
tendent of documents, government printing office. Wash- 
ington, D. C. The price is 5c cash. 


New Tank Cars for Canadian Service 


Canadian Pacific Ry. is Building Fifty Tank ~ 
Cars at Angus Shops to Class III Specifications 


Design of tank cars 1s governed so extensively by the 
American Railway Association's standard specifications, that 
new features pertaining to the construction can seldom be 
found. The Canadian Pacific Ry. has now 50 tank cars 
under construction at the Angus shops, the design of which 
shows certain features worthy of mentioning. 

These cars are built to meet the requirements of the 
A. R. A. class III tank car. The capacity of the tank is 
10,400 imperial gallons or 12,480 U. S. gallons, which is 
a capacity that compares with the larger cars now in gen- 


eral use. The car is mounted on 4-wheel arch bar type 
trucks. The size of the journals is 5% in. by 10 in, 


giving a total carrying capacity of the car of 169,000 Ibs. 
THE UNDERFRAME CONSTRUCTION 

The cars are built with heavy underframe construction. 
The center sill, which extends between the bolsters, is 
composed of two 12-in. by 32.9-lbs. ship channels spaced 
16% in, apart, and reinforced with 24-in. by %-in. top 
and bottom cover plates. The sill is riveted to the end 
frame and body bolster casting by means of 34-in. rivets, 
as shown on the accompanying drawings, so that the 
strength value of the attachment will be equivalent to 30 
square inches of center sill sectional area. 

The feature in the construction of the underframe is 
the introduction of a combined end frame and body 
bolster casting, manufactured by the Commonwealth Steel 
Co. This part is made of cast steel. Each complete cast- 
ing comprises end sill, side sills, body bolster, diagonal 
braces, body center plate and tank saddle. The surfaces 
of the casting where they connect with the center sill are 
machined, in order to insure a perfect fit and true align- 
ment. Parts such as front and rear draft lugs, coupler 
striking casting and push pole pockets are cast integral. 
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The castings serve also as support for the side running 
boards. This arrangement gives a very compact and 
strong design and reduces the number of riveted connec- 
tions to a minimum. 

’The crossbearers, four in number, are designed pri- 
marily to form supports for the side running boards be- 
tween the end and bolster castings. Each crossbearer is 
composed of an angle 3 in. by 3 in. by 3¢ in. formed as 
shown on the drawings, and extends under the center sill 
from side to side of car. The angles are braced by means 
of 7-in. by 3¢-in. bracket plates flanged against the center 
sill channel webs. 

TANK ANCHORAGE 

The tank is secured against longitudinal movement by 
a center anchor as shown on the drawing of the under- 
frame. The base plate, 30 in. by 5% in. by 7 ft. 1 in, is 
riveted to the center sill cover plate and the top flanges 
of the center sill channels. It extends over. both sides of 
the cover plate, the edges being bent down at an angle of 
approximately 50 degrees. The side anchor plates are 
shaped to fit the contour of the tank, to which they are 
secured by means of 34-in rivets. The plates are formed 
with projecting ledges in order to maintain the proper 
distance between the tank and the center sill. 

The tank is also strapped to the bolster saddles by four 
steel straps, 214 in. by % in., with 1%-in. diameter 
threaded ends. These straps are made of .15 per cent 
carbon steel. 


THe TANK CONSTRUCTION: 


The tank is constructed in accordance with the A, R. 
A. specification for Class III tank car. 
ing into the construction of the tank and dome are of 


General View of Class Ii Tank Car Built by the Canadian Pacific Ry. at Angus Shops. 
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The calculated bursting pressure, based on the lowest ten- 
sile strength of the plates and the efficiency of all seams 
and attachments, has been figured at not less than 300 
lbs. per square inch. 

The tank is equipped with an outlet valve and a safety 
valve. The bottom outlet valve is of the steam jacket 
type, 6 in. inside diameter, the valve body cast integral 
with the inlet to the steam heating coils. The arrange- 
ment of valve rod and spring etc. is shown on the general 


arrangement drawing. The safety valve is the 5-in. A.. 


R. A. 1922 standard type and set to open at a pressure 
of 25 lbs. per square inch. It is secured ot the dome head 
by a malleable iron flange. 
STEAM HEATING PIPES 

The tank is equipped with steam heating coils, consist- 
ing of 8 lines of 2-in. standard galvanized iron pipe ex- 
tending the full length inside. The pipes are arranged 
four on each side of the tank, on 7-in. centers. The steam 
inlet is through the jacket chamber surrounding the oil 
outlet underneath the car. The outlet is situated 2 ft. 
10% in. from the transverse center line of the car. Both 
the inlet and the outlet are fitted with malleable iron caps, 
secured with chains against loss. The steam coils are 
tested for 100 Ibs. pressure per square inch. The general 
dimensions of the car are as follows: 

GENERAL DIMENSIONS AND SPECIALTIES 


Penetn over end sills. cc. es 41 ft.6 in. 
Length over striking castings...... 43 ft.0. an. 
Ment over tank plates... 2..>...4 38 ft. 61% in. 
Meneth over, tank heads..2. 5.32.4: 40 ft. 4% in. 
Met oversside “sill§,. =A e's Out Ape) ti, 


Height from rail to top of side sills 3 ft. 834 in. 
Height from rail to top of dome cap 14 ft.0 in. 

Of specialties entering into the construction of this car 
the following are mentioned: Westinghouse Air Brake 
schedule KC—1012 equipment; National 
Brake Co.’s “Peacock’’ hand brake; Miner, class A-18-S 
friction draft gear. 


Romance in the Freight Station* 


No port to which the argosies of old brought their rich 
cargoes from the far places of the world knew a com- 
merce more varied or more valuable than that which 
passes through the present-day freight station. Prac- 
tically all those necessities and luxuries which modern 
civilization demands in such abundance move through it 
or are recorded in its dusty files. Drab colored, cinder 
scarred, commonplace enough in appearance, it shelters 


for a little space of time such a variety of articles as the 


ancient Phoenicians never dreamed of, and it records 
with unfailing accuracy the ups and downs of the town 
it. serves. 

When freight stations are piled high with incoming 
and outgoing freight no deep thinking economist is needed 
to learn that business is good; and when movement of 
freight is light business is almost certain to be dull. 

Large shipments of pianos, phonographs, automobiles, 
high grade clothing and hats and shoes, and good quality 
foodstuffs indicate pretty conclusively that money is plen- 
tiful. When hard times come less expensive goods are 
more in evidence. All of which is clearly apparent from 
day to day and year to year as the volume and value of 
freight shipments rise or fall. 

_ The freight station is the great sorting place and dis- 
tributing center of modern commerce. Here one sees side 


_ by side all those incongruous, thousand and one things 


*From Timely Railroad Topics, Atlantic Coast Line. 
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that people need and use every day of the year. To ‘its 
platforms business-like switch engines bring the products 
of ten thousand factories. Back of each article is a story 
worthy of the best bard of Harun Al Raschid’s Court, 
one who might tell properly the real romance of Ameri- 
can business. 

Far away lands contribute as much or more to modern 
commerce as they contributed to the commerce of old. 
Coffee from Brazil and Arabia, tea and spices from the 
fabled Indies, let us hope; mattings and silks from China 
and Japan; toys from Germany; olives from Italy, and 
dates from the oases of the Sahara, side by side with 
shoes from Brockton, Massachusetts, breakfast food 
from Battle Creek, Michigan, and cane syrup from Geor- 
gia. 

Truly there is romance in the freight station; the ro- 
mance of mountains, deserts, tropical jungles, busy fac- 
tories, fertile fields and wind swept seas; above all the 
romance of modern transportation service. 


A Good Executive is a Man Who Gets 
Work Out of Others 


Byab) Ee OpELL,; 
General Manager, Gulf Mobile & Northern Ry. 


“Vet some things must ever stay as they are; while the sea 
has its tide and the sky has its star.” 


The advent of the young man—the right type of a 


young man in railroad work is an established necessity 


for the railroads’ future. In a great number of railroad 
organizations today we find young men of character and 
of good physique, who are ambitious and aggressive, opti- 
mistic and enthusiastic, surrounding the seasoned execu- 
tive, who sits in their midst maintaining the policy and 
directing the energy of his young assistants. ; . 

In any railroad organization every one has much work 
to do, if he expects to stay there. Too often the heads 
of departments exclaim: “I’m literally covered up,” or 
“T am tied down fast.” This is a tragic situation! It 
indicates that the “boss” has his “nose on the grind 
stone,” and one in that situation cannot see far ahead. 
Any one who has had years of experience in his particu- 
lar department, and who is responsible for the operation 
thereof should be free from too much detail—too much 
routine work. It is not meant that he should not be fa- 
miliar with this, but that it should be placed before him 
in a clearly analysed form. He should have time—lots of 
it—to sit back and plan general policies, the working out 
and following up of which to be done by his assistants. 

I recall the old story of a railroad president who called 
unexpectedly upon the general manager, only to find him 
out. Upon inquiry, it was learned that the head of the 
operating department was down in the yards fussing 
around with some very minor detail, which should right- 
fully have been handled by his subordinates. He was 
giving his time to matters which should have required 
only the attention of his assistants and that, much to the 
neglect of his more important affairs. The president said 
to this general manager “The next time I come into your 
office I want to see you sitting back in your chair 
THINKING!” 

When an executive becomes so engrossed with and 
submerged by details that he has no spare time, for the 
reason he is doing the work of his staff at the expense of 
his own, he certainly is not well prepared to cope with 
the ever occurring emergencies. 

The railroad official who is charged with responsibili- 
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ties of policies should never find it necessary to dictate 
more than half a dozen letters per day, and these initial 
ones—not replies. If he is surrounded by an able staff 
of assistants, who have been properly trained in accord- 
ance with the practical policies, these replies are for them 
to answer, while the official can reach out for something 
extra to do, or concentrate completely upon large ques- 
tions at issue. Too often the young man is not permitted 
to take the initiative or to exercise his own judgment. He 
may make a few mistakes, but if he 1s of the right sort 
he will benefit thereby. College training fits our young 
men to see things in a broad light and gain knowledge 
by observation. With the right kind of “boss”, who can 
apply the brakes without sliding the wheels and the right 
kind of young men as his assistants, the organization will 
be one that is hard to beat. 
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Some young men can be compared to race horses. 
There is the fast promising three year old, being taught 
the tricks of the game by the old time trainer—how to get 
away under the wire and score down in front of the 
judges. He will frequently break, rear up, turn around 
and delay the start. The public has its eye on him, but 
will not be disappointed if he does not win his first race, 
because he has displayed courage, a keen eye, good head 
and disposition. Next time out he shows evidence of 
having profited by training. The judges gives him a 
fair show at the barrier, he scores down this time with 
good sense and at word “go” he takes the pole position — 
and hold it, coming home a winner. 

Years ago there was a lot of crookedness connected 
with any race, because trainers were crooked, and the 
young horse didn’t have a chance, but—time changes. 


Ventilation and Heating of Railway Passenger Cars 


Part I.—Heating. Method of Determining Insulation Values and 
the Fundamental Factors in the Problem of Economical Heating 


By K. F. Nystrom 
Engineer of Design, Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


From a paper read before the regulary monthly meeting 
of the Canadian Railway Club at Montreal, Canada, Feb. 
12, 1924. Part I of this paper, referring to ventilation, was 
published in the Railway Review, Feb. 16, 1924. 


Generally speaking, there are only two modern heating 
systems in use in passenger trains at the present time on 
the American continent: the hot water system and vapor 
system. 

The hot water system, which is a self-contained unit 
in each car, is almost exclusively used as an emergency 
ot auxiliary item. This system has not proved satisfac- 
tory in the past. It is costly to install, requires constant 
attention, it is dirty, and easily put out of order in cold 
weather because the water freezes in the drums or in the 
pipes. It is also difficult to control this system and to 
maintain desirable temperatures. Moreover, it adds from 
2800 Ibs. to 3500 Ibs. to the weight of the car. The hot 
water system is a necessity for ‘some equipment, as for 
instance private cars, which may be stored at small sta- 
tions where ‘steam is not available. With present day 
regularity in train service, however, even under extreme 
climatic conditions, it is probable that the hot water sys- 
tem could be eliminated from a number of cars now 
equipped with this system as emergency or auxiliary heat, 
particularly where trains do not exceed ten cars in length. 

The vapor system seems to give general satisfaction. 
The basic principle in this system is embodied in the re- 
duction of the live steam furnished from the engine 
through the train line to atmospheric pressure at 212 de- 
grees F. by passing through a vapor regulator located un- 
derneath the car. With the vapor system there are no 
heating pipes within the car containing steam at a pres- 
sure higher than that of the atmosphere, and as these 
pipes are open to the atmosphere at the outlet and at all 
times, thus preventing the accumulation of pressure, the 
danger of scalding passengers from broken pipes is elim- 
inated. Steam at atmospheric pressure always registers 
212 degrees F., therefore with the vapor system the heat- 
ing pipes in all the cars are of the same temperature, 
regardless of the pressure in the train line, which natur- 
ally varies from the front to the rear of the train. This 
avoids the overheating of the cars in the head end of the 
train to secure satisfactory temperature in the cars at the 
rear. 


For the enlightenment of those who persist in criticis- 
ing the railways, it would be pertinent to consider the 
cost of heating an average passenger train. From such a 
study it would be possible to draw conclusions as to what 
steps are required to bring about a more economical oper- 
ation of passenger train cars as far as heating is con- 
cerned. The fundamental factors in the problem of heat- 
ing passenger cars are: 

1. Minimum outside temperature 

2. Comfortable inside temperature 

3. Heat losses 

4. Cost of heating 


The outside temperature in the winter months in Can- 
ada and the northern part of the United States where rail- 
roads are operated, occasionally drops down to 50 degrees 
or more below zero. It seems, therefore, that when figur- 
ing insulation for passenger cars, a temperature of not 
less than 30 degrees F. below zero should be considered. 
The inside temperature in a passenger car may be taken 
at 70 degrees F., and with the outside at 30 degrees F. 
below zero a difference of 100 degrees F. will exist be- 
tween the inside and outside temperature of the car. 


Heat Losses In A PASSENGER CAR 


' The heat losses from the inside of a passenger car are 
caused by: (1) Conduction or direct contact; (2) convec- 
tion, as by air currents; (3) radiation, as from the sun 
or fire. Air currents within a wall, commonly known as 
dead air spaces, convey heat by convection only when the 
spaces are tight. The loss of heat through walls is both 
in the nature of radiation and conduction. The principal 
loss is made up of transmission which is found to depend 
on the difference of temperature, and therefore it is simi- 
lar to conduction rather than radiation which depends 
on a higher power of difference in temperatures. The 
general form in which this heat loss is given is: 

. B=H A (t;—+.) ) . 
Where A = Area in square feet 
H = Heat transmitted per sq. ft. per hour per — 
- degree difference of temperature in ~ 
Bete 
tj=Room temperature in degrees F. 
t.=Outside temperature in degrees F. 
B = B.t.u. transmitted per hour 


py 


a 


- 
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sometimes referred to as 


The value of H depends on several factors: the sur- 
face, thickness, and kind of material, air spaces and con- 
dition of air at surface. 

The rate of transmission of heat through any substance 
depends on the thickness and on the difference of tempera- 
ture. If, for instance, the wall, as shown in the accom- 
panying drawing, is made up of several thicknesses, and 
the temperatures are as indicated, the equations for the 
transmision of heat through each section must each 


io ty by ize at; 


KX k-. i ~—9--9 kx; ' 


give the quantity of heat transmitted by the air and 
these, therefore,-must be equal to each other. The amount 
of heat conducted by any material per square foot of 
cross section varies directly with the temperature differ- 


ence and inversely with the length. This gives: 


G 
Be (tty) vo... ee. re eeatcred OA 
x 
Where C is the coefficient of conductivity for l-inch thick- 
ness in B.t.u. per square foot per degree, x is the thick- 
ness in inches, and t;—+, is the difference of temperature. 
Using this for the wall shown in Fig. 2, the following 
results : 
C, (t,’ — pe es Co Xt — t,)- 2G; y= toa: . (3) 
yy. ee 
et 2 Geer 
At the surface of any material there is to be found a 
temperature different from that of the space around, and 
it is this difference which dettermines the flow of heat 
at the surface. If K is the coefficient of transmission, 
“surface resistance” per square 
foot per hour per degree across the surface, this becomes 
at different surfaces: 


B= K, (t, t,’) 
= K, (t,” —t, ) 
= K, (t, ag 
BRM ate thes loc vig ss hance Ye GD i (4) 


The values of B in the sets above are all the same, hence 
solving for temperature differences and adding, the fol- 
lowing results: 
eee «6 Bx, .Bx,. B 
1 —_t—_+—+—+—++ ; 
K, C, K, K; Cy C, K, 
eee tote tt tt tet 0 
ie a I I ig if 


—t,’+t;/—t,” +t,” 


Now 
B 
Ei SSCECOT ITU lame (2) cmechetn cute asecareeiere ieee . (6) 
c ft, 
Hence 
I 
= SS SS on (7) 
I I cea il | xy = x 


There do not seem to be any reliable data as to the 
actual combined coefficient of radiation and convection or 
the surface resistance designated K,, Ks, Ks, etc. 
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The value for K at the inside of a wall varies from 
that on the outside. From tests made by L. C. Lichtz 
at the University of Illinois, in 1915, it was found that 
the average value for Ki, the inside wall surface, for 
various material, was 1.34. The values for K,, the out- 
side wall surface, is oie taken to be: 


iG a= K, 
From the above, we will have: 
Ke 34 
=) 05 <1 34 — 4:02 
The average of K,; and K, is equal to K. 
oo KK, ake 234k 402 
ke = ——__—_. =_ 2.63 
2 2 


TABLE 1—THERMAL Conpuctivity oF INSULATING 
MatTERIAL, UNiTEn STATES BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Conductivity Density 
Cc a 


Material Remarks 
Air 3 If no heat is transferred by 
radiation or convection.... 4.2 0.08 
Calorox Fluffy mineral powder....... 5.3 4.0 
Kapok Hollow vegetable fibers loose- 
TYPO CHOCO iret cicicccle oie vais a LAs 0.88 
Pure Wool 5.9 6.9 
Pure Wool 5.9 6.3 
Hair Felt Fibers perpendicular to heat 
MO Wem creat haere ss cites leva ih-teca. « 5.9 17.0 
Pure Wool 6.3 5.0 
Slag Wool Loosely packed ............. 6.3 12.0 
Keystone Hair Hair felt and other fibers 
confined with building paper 6.5 19.0 
Mineral Wool Loosely packed ............. 6.5 12.0 
Corkboard No artificial binder, low 
Gensleyr Wiss cree ok coe crtiecant ee 6.5 6.9 
Mineral Wool Fibers perpendicular to heat 
TOWearsestacin le ceva Scat Scere 6.9 18.0 
Cotton Wool Medium packed ............ 7.0 5.0 
Pure Wool Very loose packing probably 
air circulation through ma- 
terialScc wetctae teeter oie 7.0 2.5 
Insulite Pressed wood pulp.......... Wik, 12.0 
Mineral Wool Firmly packed ............. ied 21.0 
Linofelt Vegetable fiber confined with 
paper flexible and soft.... 17.2 3 Ub sks 
Ground Cork Less than yy inch........... 7.1 9.4 
Corkboard No artificial binder 7.3 9.9 
Corkboard No artificial binder.. Ee PES 11.3 
Sil1-O-Cel ul verized= wrasse tictrelerse 7.4 10.6 
Regranulated Cork A bouteye inch amc. acyseecierte er 7.5 8.1 
Balsa Wood Very light wood, across grain 7,5 TL 
Balsa Wood Same sample with 13 per cent 
waterproofing compounds... 8.3 8.0 
Cottonseed Hull Fiber Loosely packed ............. 7.5 4.4 
Flaxlinum Felted vegetable fibers...... 7.9 11.0 
Fibrofelt Felted vegetable fibers...... 7.9 11.0 
Rock Cork Mineral] wool and binder.... 7.9 16.0 
Ceiba Wood Across grain-untreated ..... 7.9 7.1 
Balsa Wood Across grain-untreated ..... 8.3 7.4 
Bulrush Confined with cloth......... 8.1 8.8 
Cork Board With bituminous binder..... 8.4 16.0 
Wool Felt Flexible paper stock. 8.7 21.0 
Lithboard Mineral wool, vegetable fibers 
and binder RPI ROH RS Aree 9.1 12.5 
Balsa Wood Medium weight wood....... 9.2 8.8 
Sawdust WG TIOUSE ore ctereln cial cicls elaine ciete cae 9.7 12.0 
Planer Shavings Varloussciecuss Wislelese 6 ed vejeele 10.0 8.8 
Wall Board Stiff paste board............ 12.0 43.0 
Air Cell 1% inch Corrugated asbestos paper 
Oi eae air spaces....... te 8.8 
Cit sie wr aim 01a) cereletetaielaiclstetataite : 8.8 
| pee ation Built up of thin layers...... 12.0 31.0 
Zenithern Infusorial earth and asbestos 12.0 16.0 
85% Magnesia Magnesia and asbestos...... 12.0 19.0 
Insulex Asbestos and plaster blocks 
VeELy.) DOLOUST i ienu ee ae ners 13.5 18.0 
te Infusorial earth, natural 
ei O-Cel blockages alee ae 14.0 28.0 
tyre Infusorial earth, natural 
SER plOcKS vette terres 15.0 31.0 
BEVYs o cleieee stale siecle Co iherenetens 14.0 20.0 
ere ratte Asbestos sheet coated with 
COMMON GPs crctelapes> ode sieisin ae 14.0 26.0 
Fire Felt Roll Flexible asbestos sheetiincs... 15.0 43.0 
Cypress AGHOSS erainy, Zen si eudolemmnetaens 16.0 29.0 
Fuller’s Earth oe 17.0 33.0 
Asphalt Roofing Felt saturated with asphalt. 17.0 55.0 
White Pine ACTOSS= STAIN... ncsmke aioe 19.0 32.0 
Asbestos Mill Board ‘ 20.0 61.0 
Mahogany Across BTAin .. see ee eevee 22.0 34.0 
Virginia Pine Across BYAIN wesc eee sees eee 23.0 34.0 
Oak ACrosst STalti- 1 jaivals oer itombne 24.0 38.0 
Maple AGFORSY STAIN, 5. aha eter sihelteieia 2c 27.0 44.0 
Sole Leather 26.0 62.0 
Rubber Soft’ vulcanized Gsiuciemreaxes 29.0 69.0 
Textan Rubber composition ....... - 28,0 81.0 
35.0 88.0 
eee “Parawax’’, melting point 52° 
RD SOFC OOO Ont Otc ere 38.0 56.0 
sum Plaster 56.0 46.0 
yt sie Wood Asbestos and cement ...... - 65.9 123.0 
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In the following calculation, the value for the surface 

resistance has been taken: 
| ed 74 

Due to the difficulty experienced in maintaining a per- 
fect dead air space in cars, some engineers entirely ignore 
the air spaces in their calculations, but this practice does 
not seem to give true results where a number of narrow 
air spaces are provided. It is, therefore, considered fair 
in making a comparison of the insulation values for dif- 
ferent types of cars to assign a value to each air space. 
Each air space will be considered as having two exposed 
surfaces and for convenience given the same value. 

The conduction of heat or the thermal conductivity of 
various substances have been rather definitely ascertained 
by a number of tests. The values for thermal conductiv- 
ity “C” as published by the national bureau of standards 
are shown in Table 1, accompanying. 

C= Thermal conductivity in B.t.u. per day (24 hrs.) per 
sq. ft. per deg. F. per inch thickness. 
d = Density in lbs. per cu. ft. 

The following tabulation gives the thermal conductiy- 

ity, C, as determined from various sources: 


C 
Mild “steel. 2 3-4-8020 3) eee 9600 
Glass Sate a 2 eee 175 
Concrete sn sks eee 200 
Mortat-s Sk a as oe ee 192 


HEAT REQUIREMENTS FOR PASSENGER CARS 


The required heat to keep the interior of the car com- 
fortable depends upon the construction. Fig. 2 repre- 
sents a recently built car and.is a good example of 
modern passenger car construction. It is necessary to 
point out that the design selected for analysis is better 
insulated than the average passenger car built. The 
length of car will be assumed to be 72 ft. inside. 

< 
The value for 


for thin steel plates and paper is so 
C 
small that it will be neglected in the following calcula- 
tions : 
x 1 
The value — for %-in. steel is equal to 


or ap- 
9600 
proximately 0.0001. 
x 
The value — for 1/32-in. thick paper is approx. = 
GZ 


1 
—-— = 0.004 . 
32x 8.8 
The above examples prove that there will not be an 
x 


appreciable error if the value — is neglected in figuring 


the insulation value of a passenger car: 
Floor 


1% in. Salamander insulation C=6.5 
xX _ 3x24 


C 2x65 ‘ 
1 % in. wood floors 

elo exa 24: 

Car 8x23 
2 surfaces 

Rexel 2, 


. 0.12159 Baepersanrt 
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For entire floor 
9.08 x 72 
H=————=........... 79.44 B.t.u. per hour. 


8.23 
Side wall from floor to a height of 10 in. 


1% in. salamander insulation C=6.5 
14 in. Keystone insulation C=6.5 
2.00 in. 
Xa Zed 
— Se seh u oe Mia Oe ee 5 Umetre thane 7.38 
C 6.5 
4 surfaces K=2 
1 4x1 
ee ns be no Cea Oe Oe ee 2.00 
Kae 
Total a 63 clas ccs et Se OC ener 9.38 
1 
H=——=....0.1065 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. 
9.38 
For full length of car 
10x72x2 
$cc eee 12.79 B.t.u. per hr. 
12 x 9.38 
Side ‘wall from seat rest to window sill and ends, 
less end doors, also width of side posts from 
window sill to side plate. 
3% in. Salamander. C=6.5 
Y% in. Keystone C=65 
1% in. 
X 5X 24 
—= Se oe a TOU ROR GSS 4.61 
C 445X655 
% in. = woee mahogany C= 22 
DO FTE SRA 
—= ta eg eee ba oat Oe ae 0.96 
Ce RES 
4 surfaces K=2 
1 4X1 
—= By cio sen ow Teenuwe WSS oe eee 2.00 - 
K 2 
Total i yee ee eee 7.57 
1 
= — = ...0.1322 B.t.u. persq. ft. per hr. 
For entire area: 
Area below belt rail 1.5-X 2 Aa nae ee 216 sq. ft. 
Area of side posts, approx. 48 X .75 X 4.6 
atisisteug, te Range Ries eam ase Tena ee een 166 sq. “ft. 
red of two ends, approx. 6 X 7.5 X 2= 90 sq. ft. 
Total ‘area. 0 eee eee 472 sq. ft. 
472 
eee 62.35 B.t.u. per hr 
Tei, 
Windows, double: 
2 3/16 in. Plateselassen eae C= 7.25 X 24 
Bes of glass 24 X 28 in. = 4.67 sq.ft. per pane 
3 1 
DK Kn ccc cece ve ce eees .0518 
C 1637-27.25 
4 surfaces K=2 
1 4 
ee Led hs cow ten ga OO 2 
Ke ee 
‘Potala. s Fike ee 2.0518 
H = 4.67 X as? brew 2.2/5 B.t, per ats 
2.0518 
Window frames, mahogany C = 22 
(28.5 X 34 — 24 X 28) 
2—# in. frames——_—_________——- = 2.07 sq. ft. 
144 ‘ 
x 13° 424 
—= me KR ee SE OT athe Sahl ote eee 1.772 
iG LORS 22 
4 surfaces K=2 
il 4) 
a ST, dule od Sua Gaee ape e eens eee 2. 
Kee 
otal so 9 5) fs eee eet onl alae eee en 3972 
H = 2.07-X —— = ines .55 B.t.u. per hr. 
3.772 
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Total B.t.u. per window = 2.275 + .55 = 2.825 
Total B.t.u. per sq. ft. = 2.825 te 
6.74 

Total B.t.u. for 46 win- 

DOW Seow toc ot ee. = 46 X 2.825= 130 

Windows, triple: 

130 X 2 

Total B.t.u. for 46 windows = 86.6 per hr. 


Windows, single: 
Total B.t.u. for 46 windows = 130 X2= 260 per hr. 
Letter board: 


% in. Salamander C=6.5 
ml. X 24 
—= VA RAEI ats ease. wate alee 1.85. 
Gee xX. 6.5 
% in. mahogany C= 22 
Playa 24 
—=. Fe Nolo. dane Sei reais a ns ae oe 95 
Gene 8 X22 
4 in. air spaces K=2 
i FBS ea 
nee See Or Gr aC ra a ere 2.00 
K 2 
OAR SSeS ot ACO eS Pee aes eee Oe 
= —=....0.208 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. 
4.80 
For entire surface: 
2OXe21-5°X% 72 
$e eee 258 sq. ft. 
12 
258 
= —— — ee. 53:/oeB tu. pereiir 
4.8 
Lower and upper deck: 
The roof is canvas covered and this covering 
will be considered as % in. thick wood. 
15/16 in. wood C = 23 
emer So x, 24 
==] Se ee .98 
G16 X23 
Y% in. Salamander C+=6.5 
xX 1 
eK ccc ce ccc cee ccencees 92 
Ce 4 6.5 
3/16 in. Agasote C=11 
e324 
Se ay iu ini ele biti lous eule se euialegucs 41 
Ca 16. X11 : 
4 surfaces 
ees <1 
ras de pe via 6 las buss abaed aes vs 2.00 
K 2 
STULS 0 RG Span Sea ea eR 


soo HAVE IEEE joxee Seb ae joeie late. 


For 


entire surface: 


SSS 


j 


yi 


INS 
ASS 
1) 
" 


iy! H Ye Transite 
: Ih 120 Galv., | 


=——— 


A a: 
Fae [yh 
eS Be 
W\\ 


Section A-A 


Section C-C 
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Area = 1l X 72 = 792 sq. ft. approx. 
7 
Fa. RL cece Ra 184 B.t.u. per hr. 


Upper deck, sides; 


It will be assumed that one-fourth of the area is taken 


by ventilators and therefore this amount will be deducted 
from the total area. 


¥% in. Salamander 
X Sie LA: 


C 4X 6.5 

4 surfaces K=2 

1 AX 1 

et ee Se Ie ec, ne Se ee ee Le ee 2.00 
Kee 


©0) Be ecalie) alse cel iia! “o\ \wy's) 10) 0) \e 10l)0: @ e610) (6 1¢ lone eh.) a) 6) 


White Duck #4 Canvas 
Embedded in Z: 


Z : \ iy" Ble" Face Bas 
White lead FR O O Upper deck O. 
"Agasote —IPly Salamander 


2S 


White Duck *5 Canvas 
Embedded in White Lead, 
\ 


"lp x 2'' Face Boards 
Lower Deck | ME 
be AD 


| 
Ys Waterproof Agasore 
\.-- I-Ply Salamander 


L- 


N 
“~ 


f PERCENTAGE 
HEAT LOSSES 


IN 
PASSENGER CAR 


“. 


~. 


c---—--_-—-- 


fanaa = aa 


“UPPER DECK, SIDES 

- UPPER @ LOWER DECKS 

- LETTER BOARD 

- WINDOWS, DOUBLE 

- SIDE WALLS, ENDS, POSTS 


a ae ~ SIDE WALLS, BELOW SEAT REST 
---14.2 %- FLOOR 

i 2.3 %-END DOORS 

L000. TOTAL 


- Center Line of Car 


+ "Vi6'x 2/4" Face Top Fl. Laid Diagonally 
,Neponset Paper 


| 
{ 
| 
l 
l 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
! 
' 
\ 
| 
' 
| 
I 
| 
| 
i 
1 
\ 
! 
i 
' 
| ("e'x 5/4" Face lower Floor Laid Diag. 


= BZ 


¥ \ \\ Red Rope Paper 

\. Sd Ply Salamander 

'he" Steel Floor Plate 
Fig. 2. 
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For entire surface: 
2 


XSL ic Nae 
Area = = ..108 sq. ft. approx. 
4 
108 
Soe RY Sa aha averets 22.68 B.t.u. per hr. 
4.77 
End doors: 


The end doors are somewhat protected by the vestibule 
and therefore the glass in these doors will be neglected and 
also the panels in the doors which are less than 1% in. thick. 


1% in. wood C= 23 
Xa e320 24 
—— SSS ice bea Rivne Oe eee 157 
(Cet AS) 
2 surfaces K=2 
2a 
ee ee ee en eee 1.00 
< 2 
Total itn n renee or 25s) 
1 
H= ae = ..... .389 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. 
Z. 
Area of end doors = 2 X 2.5 X 6.75 = 33.75 sq ft. 
= a al ee eee 13.13 per hr. 
2.57 
Summary of B.t.u. transmitted: 
B.t.u. per hr. Per cent 
Floors 3. ee ee (Ad bape. Vee eer 14.2 
Side walls, ‘below? seat: rest.... 12/9ee ke eee 2 
Side walls, ends, posts, ..4,;,... 62:35 ee eee Lee 
Windows, double ............ 130.00 Shay eee 23.3 
Letter board? 4. see ee 53375) ee eet ee 9.6 
Lower and upper decks...... 184.00 ee eee 33.0 
Upper deck,.sides =e 22.66 Se ee 4.1 
Hndidoorse.0s nee eae ee 13.13.55 aa ek 2.3 
Ota eee oe ee 558.120 ee eee Seca 100.0 


To make allowance for train speed and imperfect insu- 
lation surrounding steel parts such as posts and other de- 
tails, 20 per cent will be added to the 558 B.t.u. making 
a total of 6/0 Btu. per hour. Approximately this 
amount of heat will be lost per each degree F’. the outside 
temperature is lower than in the car. This heat together 
with what is required to heat the incoming air into the 
car for ventilation and the heat lost through the train line 
underneath the car must be supplied to the car. From 
this amount of heat, however, can be deducted the heat 
produced by the occupants in the car. 

The average adult throws off about 400 B.t.u. of heat 
each hour. At 70 degrees F., one B.t.u. will raise the 
temperature of 55 cubic feet of air one degree. The 
proper air supply for such adult is generally assumed to 
be 1000 cu. ft. of air per hour. The heat supplied from 
the human body will raise the temperature of 1000 cu. 
ft. air taken into the car for each passenger: 

40055 
--=22 degrees F. 


1000 

At a temperature of 50 degrees F., one B.t.u. will raise 
the temperature of 53 cubic feet of air one degree, and 
the heat from an adult will raise a 1000 cu. ft. air supply 


as follows: 
400 53 
--=21.2 degrees F. 


The above shows that if 70 degrees F. is considered a 
comfortable inside temperature no outside heat would be 
required to heat the air supply in the car until the tem- 
perature drops below 50 degrees F. provided a correct 
amount of incoming air was maintained. 

We will assume that the outside temperature is 30 de- 
‘grees F. below zero and the inside temperature in. the car 
is maintained at 70 degrees F., which is equal to a tem- 
perature difference of 100 degrees F. It is already shown 
that an occupant will raise the temperature of a constant 
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air supply of 1000 cu. ft. per hour about 20 degrees F. 
The air taken into the car must therefore be artificially 
100 degrees—20 degrees=80 degrees F. The mean tem- 
perature of this air is at 10.degrees F. above zero. At 
this temperature one B.t.u. will raise the temperature of 
48.5 cu. ft. of air one degree. Assume that there are 
50 passengers in the car; the air required is 5}0*1000= 
50,000 cubic feet. B.t.u. required to heat this air equal to 

80 50,000 


48.5 
the car from —30 degrees F. to +30 degrees F. 

Heat required for keeping the car at an inside tem- 
perature of 70 degr. F. when the outside temperature is 
30 degrees below zero. 

670 X 100=67,000 B.t.u. 

Losses of heat in 100 ft. of 2-in. train line pipe: The 
average temperature of steam in train line is assumed to 
be 250 degrees F. and heat losses with 75 per cent effi- 
cient pipe covering, 115 B.t.u. per lineal ie or loss in 

11 


=82,500 B.t.u. per hour to heat the air in 


train, 115 100=11,500 B.t.u. per car, or --=0.34 b.h.p. 

33479 . 
It will be noted that it would require more heat to warm 
the air for ventilation than it takes to make up for the 
heat losses through windows, walls, etc. Total amount 
of heat for ventilation and heating 


82,500+67,000=149,500 B.t.u. per hr. 
or 
149,500 . _ 
a -=4.5 b.h.p. (boiler horse power) 
33,479 - Paes ae 


Heat required per lineal foot 


149,500 
-=2076 B.t.u. per hr. per. ft. 


72 
RADIATION SURFACE AND FUEL REQUIRED FOR 
HEATING CARS ; . 
The usual size of pipes in a passenger car is 1% in. 
The heat transmission per foot of 1%-in. pipe at a tem. 
perature of 212 degrees F. is about 165 Btu. per hour. 
Number of 1%-in. pipes required: : Ay ae | 
2076 a 
——=12.6—1%-in. pipes per car or 6 each side 
165 
It would hardly be necessary to install this number of 
pipes in a passenger car, as in extreme cold weather the 
ventilator would be closed and the air supply reduced 
producing the same condition as in dwellings in cold 
weather. Usually a passenger car is equipped with five © 


1%-in. pipes full length on each side of the car, and at 


ends the pipes extend about 2 feet on each side of the end 
doors for expansion. This provides a.72-ft. car with 
(72+4) X10=760 lineal ft. of pipes + r 
If the vapor system.is used which keeps the pipes at a 
temperature of 212 degrees F., the following amount of 
heat will be transmitted into the car. | a 
se 4125,506.7 oe a 
760 165—125,500 B.t.a:- or. —+——_-==3.75 b.h.p. 


33,479 at 70 degrees in- 
side temperature 
ee 

760X183==139,000 B.t.u. or --==4.16 b.h.p. < 
33,479 at 60. degrees in- ~ 
side temperature — 

aes PE take 152,000 ss ag - 

760X200 152,000 B.t.u. or --=4.54 b.h.p. 


33,479 at 50: degrees in= | 
Be ~ side temperature — 
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This will provide sufficient heat to keep the car com- 
fortable in a temperature of 30 degrees F. It shows, 
however, that the heating system will be taxed to its ca- 
pacity if doors and ventilators are not closely watched. 
It requires .34+4.54—4.88 b.h.p. to heat a car in extreme 
cold weather. In an average steam locomitve it will re- 
quire 4 lbs. of coal to produce one b.h.p. or it will take 


4X4.88—20.0 lbs. of coal per hour to heat the car 
or 18X24 =480 lbs. of coal per day. 
4327 
-—1,7 tons of coal per week. 
2000 


The above is based on a temperature of 30 degrees F. 
below zero. Some time ago tests were made at a terminal 
to ascertain the amount of water condensed in the heat- 
ing system under certain conditions. A 70-ft. steel pas- 
senger coach was used in the test, with windows, doors, 
and ventilators closed and the car at rest. The inside 
temperature was maintained at 88 degrees F., the outside 
temperature was 20 degrees F. above zero, and the steam 
consumed as measured from the condensation was 106.5 
Ibs. per hour. One boiler horse power is equal to the 
evaporation of 34.5 lbs. per hour from a temperature of 
212 degr. F. to steam at atmospheric pressure. The fol- 
lowing b.h.p. of heat was consumed in the test. 

107 
—=—3.1 b.h.p. 
34.5 

This car was equipped with five 1%-in. pipes on each 
side having a total length of 750 ft. The heat losses per 
lineal foot of 1%-in. pipe is approximately 140 B.t.u. at 
the given temperature. 


or 
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750X140 
SS Gib hip, 
33,479 


This proves that the actual condensation taking place 
in a passenger car closely corresponds with the theoretical 
radiation.surface of the pipes. It may be of interest to 
mention that most of the coach yards in the northern part 
of this continent were originally provided with boiler 
capacity to furnish steam at a rate of 3 b.h.p. per hour 
for the maximum number of cars stored. 

{ NoreE—AIll calculations made by slide rule. | 

It is reasonably certain that in extremely cold weather 
the average passenger car now in service will consume 
4 b.h.p. per hour. A train consisting of 12 cars will then 
consume 

4X12—48 b.h.p. per hr. per train 
or 
48 X 34.5==1656 lbs. of steam per hr. 


The steam capacity of a modern Pacific type passenger 
locomotive of a maximum tractive effort of about 40,000 
lbs. is approximately 46,800 lbs. per hour. The cars will, 
therefore, consume 3.6 per cent of this amount in extreme 
cold weather, but as the boiler will not work at 100 per 
cent efficiency in cold weather, the actual percentage will 
be considerably higher. It was not the object of this 
analysis merely to illustrate an accurate method for calcu- 


(Continued on page 337.) 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


It can be said truthfully that the average railroader has 
no home. Take, for instance, the case of a general man- 
ager of one of our largest systems. During 25 years’ 
service with this railway, he has had headquarters at 31 
different cities. Imagine the difficulty of moving a wife 
and family several hundred miles on 31 occasions: There 
is, perhaps, no position so exacting and so nomadic as 
that of a railway executive. 


A railway yard during a storm is not a pleasant place 
for a midnight stroll. It is particularly undesirable when 
the person doing the strolling knows that there are many 
people out gunning for him, who would plug him any time 
they thought they could get away with it. Truly, not a 
job for a nervous man. And yet, the railway police 
patrol the yards night after night, winter and summer, 
watchfully and faithfully. They perform miracles in 
saving the railway’s property from damage and theft, but 
few people, except the car thieves, ever hear of them. 
Every once in a while, one of the railway police gets 
bumped off in the performance of his duties, and some- 
times his death is deemed worthy of a paragraph in the 
newspapers. In the vernacular of the street, you’ve got 
to hand it to them, they’ve got guts. 


The American Concrete Institute will hold its twentieth 
annual convention in Chicago next week, and it is interest- 
ing to think back and review the progress in the art of 
designing concrete structures, and of the manufacture of 
the concrete itself. When the Institute was organized 
scientific knowledge of this important construction mate- 
rial was practically non-existent. Of course, concrete had 
been used, and was just coming into general favor on 
the railroads. But at that period little or no investigation 
of the materials composing the concrete had been made 
from a scientific point of view. When construction was 
undertaken it was done without knowledge of what the 
requisites of good concrete were, without knowledge of 
the importance of many of the methods which are now 
considered of fundamental importance, and without any 
possibility of predetermining the ultimate result of the 
work. The consequence was that much of the concrete 
put in prior to the inception of the Concrete Institute was 
a total failure, while on the other hand many of the struc- 
tures built in that early day still stand as monuments to 


the careful workmanship of their builders. 
we speak advisedly when we make this statement, because 
the men who were responsible for the workmanship that 


We believe. 


So at a 


has stood the test of these years had little to guide them — 


in their work, and it was only because they were careful 
and conscientious that they attained the results they did. 
The fact that some were successful should not detract in 
any manner from the credit due those who failed to attain 
the same results, because many of them were just as care- 
ful and conscientious in their work as were the others. 
Of course there were then, as now, those who were care- 
less or indifferent, but it is not of them we desire to 
speak. The point which impresses itself most strongly, 
and which we would bring out, is that within the life of 
this twenty years old organization practically every im- 
portant improvement in the use of concrete has been 
made. . 
A large number of those who were active in this field 
at the time of the founding of the society are still active 
in the affairs of the Institute, and are making contribu- 
tions to the advancement of the art. The American Con- 
crete Institute has not been the only factor in the develop- 
ments which have been made, but it has played a very 
important part in these developments. The dominant 
motive has been, and now is, to use every means to direct 
and improve the quality and use of concrete. Its member- 


ship comprises a wide variety of interests, many of them 
in active commercial competition, but all united in, their — 


desire to advance the knowledge and improve the quality 
of this important structural material. 


The railroad that ran to Diablo has evidently proven an 
object lesson to other roads—the first new road to be 
organized after the Diablo line’s abandonment, runs to 


Elysian Fields, Texas. Elysian Fields—can you imagine — 
Greek dancers and little angels with silvery wings running — 


around in a Texas cow town? We can’t. 


We have not yet reached the acme of perfection in 


ventilation and heating of passenger cars. There is still 


room for improvement, as is well brought out in the 


article on this subject, of which the first installment was 


published in these columns last week, and which is con- 


cluded in the present number. In connection with ventila-_ 
tion, the problem is to get sufficient air into the car when 
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it is standing still, and how to restrict the air movement 
at high speed. The humidity should be considered as one 
of the factors forming satisfactory ventilation. The pres- 
ent installations of ventilators can be made to function 
rather satisfactorily if properly understood and taken 
care of by all concerned. In the analysis of heating it has 
been shown that in the present practice of car construc- 
tion the average passenger car is not uniformly insulated 
when heat losses are considered. A close study of the 
problem will reveal that in regard to comfort of passen- 
gers as far as temperature is concerned, it is immaterial 
if the car is made of wood or of all-steel, provided the 
proper amount of insulation material is used. 


RAILWAY REVENUES AND EXPENSES IN 1923 


It is unfortunate that recent conditions in railway 
operation make it almost impossible to establish a basis on 
which any instructive comparison with preceding. years 
can be offered. Returns for the year 1923 are now 
complete, with the publication of the figures of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, noted in these columns last week, 
but recent years have been all broken up with unusual 
conditions. The coal miners’ strike in 1922, and the shop- 
men’s strike in the summer of the same year, materially 
disarranged the orderly course of events. December, 
1921, was a period of intense depression, and December, 
1922, on the other hand, was marked by an abnormal 
volume of traffic. Increases in some freight rates, and 
advances in others, and changes in the wage scale, all con- 
tributed to disturb any basis of comparison of one period 
with another, so far as operating revenues are concerned. 
Perhaps the best that can be done, then, is to gain a gen- 
eral impression of the trend of events. 

Class I railroads of the country made, in the year 1923, 
operating revenues of $6,356,883,424, which was a gain of 
$736,481,703, or 13.1 per cent over the year 1922. The 
total operating expenses amounted to $4,944,011,124, 
which was an increase of 10.9 per cent. Apparently then, 
the roads were successful in keeping down expenses so 
that the enhanced revenues could be reflected by a corre- 
sponding gain in net. Examining the returns to see where 
the saving was made, we find an unfavorable condition in 
that while freight revenue increased 15.3 per cent, in 1923, 
over, 1922, it was accomplished only at the expense of 
handling an increase of traffic amounting to 21.7 per cent 
in ton miles handled. This condition was due to a lower 
average of freight rates. The total freight revenue was 
$4,624,390,900, and the total passenger revenue was 
$1,147,751,691. The latter was an increase of 6.6 per 
cent and to made it the railroads had to handle an increase 
of 7 per cent in passenger miles. 

Whatever economies were effected, therefore, had to 
be sufficient to more than make up for a materially un- 
favorable adjustment of rates. The figures in this con- 
nection afford a remarkable record of efficiency. Trans- 
portation costs in 1923, which includes wages of em- 
ployees engaged in transportation service, fuel and other 
supplies, totaled $2,350,988,604, which compares with 
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$2,176,016,899 in 1922, or an increase of $174,971,705. 
This was an increase in transportation costs of only 8 per 
cent, to move an increased volume of traffic which in 
freight ton miles amounted to 21.7 per cent. The pressure 
upon the maintenance of equipment department to keep 


the largest possible percentage of equipment rolling, was 


a notable feature in 1923. Working under these condi- 
tions, the expense for maintenance of equipment was 
$1,474,931,328, an increase over 1922 of $214,934,414. 
This was an increase of 17.1 per cent, which on the basis 
of the increased ton milage noted above is satisfactory. 
That it falls behind in a comparison with the gain in gross 
revenues, it is only fair to conclude, is due to the effect 
of reduced rates, rather than reflecting any shortcomings 
in efficiency in maintenance of equipment. 


A comparison of operating revenues and expenses by 
districts extends the comparison suggested above. In the 
eastern district the roads made, in 1923, operating rev- 
ennues of $3,217,493,066, an increase of 16.5 per cent over 
the year before, while operating expenses amounted to 
$2,537,427,286, or an increase of 13.1 per cent over 1922. 
Freight traffic on these roads increased 27 per cent in 
1923, over 1922. In the southern district, freight traffic 
increased 18.9 per cent in 1923, and operating revenues 
totaled $808,320,846, an increase of 13.5 per cent over 
the year before. Operating expenses totaled $627,797,952, 
which was an increase over 1922 of $627,797,952, or 13.1 
per cent. In the western district, freight traffic in 1923 
showed an increase of 15.5 per cent over 1922, and operat- 
ing revenues were $2,331,069,512, which was an increase 
of 8.6 per cent. Operating expenses in 1923 were $1,778,- 
785,886, or an increase over the year before of 7.2 
Per, cent. 


UNPROFITABLE BRANCH LINES 


For a long time there has been more or less public clat- 
ter for increased efficiency of railroad operation on the 
part of classes who had axes to grind, such as shippers 
clamoring for lower rates, politicians who were hard up 
for issues, and labor agitators pretending to show that 
higher wages could be afforded. Such claims or demands 
were usually so very general, so lacking in specifications 
and presented with so little intelligent discussion of - facts 
that they have carried no force. Laying aside partisan 
consideration, however, the real situation is receiving the 
attention and diligent study of railway executives and 
public-spirited economists who are looking to the welfare 
of the country as a whole. The present high cost of 
operation, the operation of lines nearly to ‘the limit of 
capacity, and the difficulties of financing extensions and 
improvements are now calling for a good deal of ‘sober 
thought on economies in all possible directions, and the 
result is that viewpoints on efficiency of operation are now 
being taken that were hardly thought of a few years ago. 

In an address before the eastern division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, at Philadelphia, 
last month, President Rea, of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
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speaking of available methods of increasing the operating 
income of the railroads, discussed, among other ques- 
tions, the possibilities af greater efficiency of operation. 
His ideas are constructive, practicable and so much to the 
point in these transitory days as to deserve the widest 
publicity. On general lines he advises more efficient use 
of existing facilities and additions to or extensions of such 
facilities. As a means to the former end he would lend 
encouragement to the idea that the burdensome short-haul 
and less-than-carload freight traffic and short-distance 
light passenger service in densely populated districts be 
transferred more largely to motor truck and motor pas- 
senger vehicles. The realization of such a policy on a con- 
siderable scale would tend to clear the terminals, relieve 
congestion, and effect an increase in ton-miles and passen- 
ger-miles for the labor of a given working force. 

A measure of even greater importance from the stand- 
point of revenue, would be the abandonment of branch 
lines that are now being operated at a loss. There are 
some such lines which never have contributed anything to 
the net returns of the system, and they never should have 
been built; and there are others the income from which 
has fallen off through changed conditions brought about 
by the operation of motor vehicles on the highways. In 
either case it is a question of public policy whether the 
financial interests of the main or through line should not 
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be permitted to throw off such burdens in deferences to | 
the competing motor service on the highways. A great 
deal that has been said and published about the “co- 
ordination” of motor and steam railroad service has been 
of aimless or indefinite character, but here is a proposi- 
tion that puts the question on a business basis. If the — 
competition of the motor service will cause net earnings — 
of the steam-operated branch line to disappear, then 
abandon the service of the latter and leave the field en- 
tirely to the motor vehicles. 

The problem of economically operating branch lines of 
thin traffic was recognized before automobiles and motor 
trucks became a competing factor, and cars propelled by 
gasoline engines were installed somewhat extensively as 
a means of reducing motive power expense and train 
service personnel. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has permitted the abandonment of a goodly mileage of 
independent lines and branch lines that could not pay 
operating expenses. What to do with numerous unre- 
numerative branch lines, the losses of which must be 
absorbed by through lines or systems, where service may 
still be maintained by rapid-transit vehicles on the high- 
ways, is a rather new phase of this broad question in the 
transportation of the country. It is concerned with the 
earning capacity of the steam line or system as a whole 
and with a method of increasing operating efficiency. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


New YorK UNIFICATION PLAN PROGRESSING 


WasHINncTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has received from counsel represent- 
ing the Port of New York Authority and rail carriers 
operating in the port of New York district, a report of 
the result of negotiations conducted between the rail car- 
riers and the Port of New York Authority, in line with 
understandings developed at the hearing before the com- 
mission in this matter in New York. In view of the 
progress which has been made, further proceedings in the 
joint investigation will await developments and will be 
effectuated after consultation with interested parties. The 
report reads as follows: 


“Pursuant to the understanding had at the conclusion 
of the joint hearings held in September, last, at the rooms 
of the Port of New York Authority, before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Port Authority, we 
beg leave to report to you the progress made between the 
carriers operating in Port Authority territory and the 
Port Authority, in disposition of the matters at issue. 


“1—The railroads have perfected plans and specifica- 
tiotis for making the physical improvements on marginal 
railroad No. 13, authorized by the executives in their 
_ resolution adopted September 11, 1923, a copy of which 
was submitted at the joint hearing above referred to and 
incorporated in the record of the same. The Port 
Authority has acquiesced in the installation of such pro- 
“posed improvements as representing appropriate steps to 
be taken for operating marginal railroad No. 13 as a unit. 
The railroads propose to begin forthwith the construction 
of an interlocking signal station and an automatic signal 


system, and in due course the work of installing the other 
improvements agreed upon. 

‘“2—The operating committee of the railroad companies 
has recommended a plan to the three executives of the 
railroads comprising marginal railroad No. 13, for oper- 
ating such properties under a director’ of operations, 
which such executives approved. The Port Authority 
has considered this plan and has also given its approval 
to the installation of the same. 

“On February 5, 1924, the operating committee of the 
railroad companies met with representatives of the Port 
Authority for the purpose of considering the opportune 
time for the appointment of a director, having regard to 
the necessity of the installation of an interlocking signal 
station governing movements at National Junction and 
Waldo avenue, and also providing office space for the 
director of operation, train directors and staff necessary 
to carry out the new plan of unified operation. The re- 
spective parties will meet again on February 19 to con- 
sider this subject. 

“3—The traffic committee of the carriers has been en- 
gaged in the preparation of revised rates between points 
on proposed marginal railroad No. 13, with the object of 
cancelling rates via long haul routes and the establish- 
ment of rates via near-by junctions, so as to avoid cif- 
cuitous routing of traffic. That committee has also been ‘ 


‘engaged in preparing a revised and improved rate struc- 


ture between points on marginal railroad No. 13 and 
points within and beyond the territory of the Port of | 
New York Authority. The traffic committee will meet 
with representatives of the Port Authority on February 
25, to report progress in the above respects, and to dig 
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cuss the rates proposed, The carriers and the Port 
Authority are sincerely co-operating in an endeavor to 
solve the problems which confront them. It is believed 
by us that they have made substantial progress toward 
this end.” 


UNPRECEDENTED CAR LOADINGS CONTINUE 


Loading of revenue freight continues to run well ahead 

of not only last year, when traffic was the heaviest in 
history, but also considerably above preceding years, ac- 
cording to reports filed today by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. 
The total for the week which ended on February 9, was 
906,489 cars. This was not only an increase of 57,137 
cars over the corresponding week last year, but was an 
increase of 128,698 cars over the corresponding week in 
1922. This also was an increase of 119,856 cars over 
the corresponding period in 1920. Due to severe weather 
conditions in certain parts of the country, the total for 
the week of February 9 was a decrease of 23,447 cars 
under the preceding week. . 
- Loading of grain and grain products for -the week 
totaled 46,471 cars, 7,174 cars less than the week before, 
but 5,605 cars above the same week last year. Compared 
with the same week in 1922, it was a decrease however of 
7,538 cars. Reports showed 31,411 cars loaded with grain 
and grain products in the western districts alone, an in- 
crease of 4,444 cars over the same week in 1923. 


Live stock loading totaled 32,094 cars. While this 
was a decrease of 1,152 cars under the preceding week, 
it was an increase of 397 cars over the corresponding 
week in 1923, and an increase of 2,293 cars over the 
corresponding week in 1922. In the western districts 
alone, 23,445 cars were loaded with live stock during the 
week, an increase of 154 cars over the corresponding 


period in 1923. 


Coal loading totaled 199,791 cars, an increase of 836 
cars compared with the week before, and an increase of 
8,801 cars over the same week one year ago. Compared 
with the same week in 1922 it was an increase of 7,002 
cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot freight 
totaled 234,380 cars. While this was a decrease of 1,599 
cars under the preceding week, it was an increase of 
18,168 cars over last year, and an increase of 12,999 cars 

Over two years ago. 
Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 293,409 cars, 
12,557 cars less than the preceding week, but an increase 
of 12,510 cars over the same week last year and 77,464 
| cars over the same week in 1922. 


Forest products loading totaled 77,962 cars, 2,170 cars 

below the week before, but 13,899 cars above the cor- 

responding week in 1923, and 25,978 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1922. 

Ore loading for the week of February 9 amounted to 
9,753 cars. Compared -with the week before it was an 
increase of 247 cars, while it also was an increase of 321 
cars over the same week last year. Compared with the 
same week two years ago it was an increase of 5,692 cars. 
_ Coke loading totaled 12,629 cars, 122 cars above the 
previous week. This was, however, a decrease of 2,564 
cars under last year, but an increase of 4,808 cars above 
_two years ago. 

_ Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
‘in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
the Allegheny, Pocahontas and southern district, while 
the eastern, northwestern, central western and south- 
western districts, reported decreases. All districts re- 
|Posted increases over the corresponding week last year 
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except the northwestern, while all showed increases over 
the corresponding week two years ago. 


General opinion seems. to be that the movement of 


fertilizer in the south in 1924 will exceed that of last year. 


Reports indicate, however, that the loading of fertilizer 
in that territory intended for January and February has 
failed to meet expectations. This delayed movement, 
whatever its cause, will put an unusually heavy burden 
on the railroads in March and April. There are plenty 
of cars in the south now available for the loading of 
fertilizer, providing it is moved early in the season. To 
delay this movement until March or April may cause a 
severe car shortage at that time. The car service division 
has asked southern carriers to do every thing possible to 
induce planters to order fertilizer shipped without further 
delay, in order to avoid crowding shipments into a short 
space of time with consequent car shortage and congestion 
at the plants. 


Ventilation and Heating of Passenger 
Cars 


(Continued from page 333.) 
lating insulation or heat losses in cars, as that phase of 
the subject has already been fairly well covered by various 
writers, but it was desired to draw from this presentation 
some facts which would show the opportunity for effect- 
ing a fuel saving and at the same time provide a more 
comfortable car for the traveling public. 
SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS REGARDING Car HEATING 
From the foregoing analysis the following can be 
observed : 
1. The heat losses through windows constitute 23.3 
per cent of the total. We pay very dearly for windows 


in passenger cars, when cleaning, breaking of glass and 


loss of heat are taken into consideration. In special cars 
such as sleeping cars and parlor cars where each passen- 
ger has ample room and light, would it not further econ- 
omy and safety to reduce the number of windows? In 
case of accident, the glass is a real menace. 

2. The area at letter board and lower and upper deck 
is not insulated in proportion to the balance of the car. 
The heat losses at these areas are 42.6 per cent of the to- 
tal. The insulation of the car can readily be improved 
at these points and considerable saving in fuel and in- 
creased comfort to passengers would result. 

3. There is decided economy in using storm sash, as 
the heat losses at windows are thereby reduced one third. 
' 4. It is common practice to use 2-in. insulation in 
floors and walls and 2/%-in. in ceiling of refrigerator cars, 
and it does not seem out of place, when the heat losses are 
seriously considered, to adopt this practice in passenger 
cars. The heat losses would thereby be reduced about 
one-half, and the car would be cooler in summer and less 
noisy. 

5. Insulation should be applied continuously the full 
length.of the car in one piece, in place of a numbe ro 
small pieces fitted in between steel members. This could 
be accomplished by applying the insulation to the inside 
face of the steel members in the same manner as in steel- 
framed refrigerator cars. 

6. When passenger cars are in the coach yard for 
cleaning or storage it is not necessary to keep a high tem- 
perature in same. The steam supply should, therefore, be 
reduced. This can best and most economically be accomp- 
lished by means of automatic heat control. 

7. Heating pipes inside of the car should be installed 
with proper drainage and be kept off from the floor. It 
would be desirable, for sanitary reasons, to keep the 
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pipes 2 in. from the floor so the floor could be cleaned 
with a scrubbing brush or mop underneath the pipes. 

8. Steam pipes resting on the car floor are subject to 
rapid corrosion and often have to be replaced. This is a 
considerable job, as in most cases the seats have to be 
removed. Consideration should be given to the advisabil- 
ity of using iron or even brass piping for car heating, or 
having this piping protcted by galvanizing or some other 
durable and non-corrosive coating. The disadvantage of 
galvanizing lies in the fact that it does not protect the 
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* 
threaded couplings which are the most vulnerable part of 
this pipe system. Malleable lead plating would be prefera. 
ble and less expensive than wrought or brass piping. 
The train line-has not been discussed in this paper more 
than ascertaining the average heat losses. The form, size 
and location of piping, fittings and connections are very 
important for furthering the process in delivering steam 
to passenger cars in an economical way. This subject is 
so vital and so much is involved that it could be made a 
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Can the Railways Meet the Next Peak? 


Every Effort Must Be Strained by All Concerned if 
the Tonnage Reasonable to Expect Is to Be Carried 


By ABA B. JOHNSON 
President, Railway Business Association. 


A bulletin to investors issued by the Railway Business 
Association. Mr. Johnson makes a conservative estimate of 
probable traffic requirements, and reaches startling conclu- 
SIONS. 


From the 1923 returns on orders and deliveries of rail- 
way equipment it appears that without a speeding up in 
provision of facilities beyond anything yet announced, a 
repetition of comparable traffic history would find the 
railways in 1925 far short of requirements. For freight 
traffic to approach in 1925 some past records would so far 
overtax existing locomotive works that the requisite car- 
rying power could be provided only through substantial 
increase in work performed per average locomotive. This 
would mean the most vigorous improvements in locomo- 
tive design and in other factors—multiple track, signaling, 
terminal and shop facilities, and line and yard speed on 
the part of the railways and of shippers. 


Traffic history is now repeating itself, as it does cycle 
after cycle. Traffic—general business—is a glacier, mov- 
ing impreceptibly along, crunching away every obstacle. 
Financiers, investors whom they advise and railway direc- 
tors will find advantage in studying its import. 


SERVICE LEADS TO CONTENTMENT 


A break-down in transportation would inevitably stimu- 
late new radical attempts to cripple net income with a 
direct view of forcing government seizure. In the pro- 
cess of such agitation the value of securities now outstand- 
ing would be depressed. Owners of railway issues may 
have to choose between courage in preparation for traffic 
on the one hand and on the other a loss on the securities 
they now hold. 

Success of the railways in carrying the tonnage at each 
annual peak will determine the future policy of the gov- 
ernment. Shippers are contented in more occupations and 
over a wider area than at any time in many years: There 
has been a marked decline of interest in the Plumb plan 
and other schemes for government ownership. Radicals 
seeking to further such projects by attacks upon railway 
income are driven from one position to another in their 
quest of new bait with which to lure the public again. 
This contentment has been made possible by good service 
and by national prosperity based upon large-scale railway 
purchases. Industry has been busy. This has given a 
domestic market both to miscellaneous manufacture and 
to agriculture. The stability of government policies will 
depend upon continued public satisfaction. This in turn 
demands uninterruptedly good service. 


Ir History Repeats 1925 Witt Brine a Crisis © 


The most critical year is 1925. Private ownership and 
operation of railroads under the policy of adequate income 
will have had a fair trial. A congress elected in 1924 
will be ready to convene or will be in extra session. If 
tonnage at climax in September or October shall over- 
whelm facilities, industry will be disabled from obtaining 
supplies and material. Agriculture and industry will be 
unable to reach market. Though all other conditions save 
transportation be favorable, labor will be unemployed. If 
history persists in repeating, what will the tonnage be in 
1975.9 . 

Statistics begin with 1889. My chart illustrated here- 
with shows revenue ton-miles annually from 1889-1923 
inclusive. In these 36 years only five times have the reye- 
nue ton-miles dropped measurably below the score of the 
year immediately preceding. Our latest statistical’ year, 
1923, is the second year after a slump. Hence 1925 will 
be the fourth. The fourth year has increased over the 
second after each slump by the following rates per cent: 


Fourth Year Second Year Gain % 
1893 over 1891 15.4 
1898 over 1896 * 19% 
1912 over 1910 3.6 
1918 over 1916 19 . 


Technically 1923 was the fourth year after a slump, 
and the increase of 1923 over 1921 was 38 per cent; but 
as this would be measuring increase over a slump year, tt 


EQUIPMENT ORDERED AND INSTALLED, 1923 


——Locomotives— —Freight Cars— 

Install- Install- 

Month Orders ations Orders ations 
Hold over from 1923 1,445 Ad 68,332 Peo a 
Jatiuary) Scent gees 348 286 36,935 13,913 
Rebruany eiisoiae ah eral 303 13,030 10,619 
Marchi Wiser, 375 346 15,847 12,443 
April) eee 275 293 19,254 10,619 
Mayo eaten 454 469 6,832 14,215 
Tete Se eee 262 ~ 301 3,356 12,039 
Talyy oak Gee 93 223 5,871 15,597 
Aupust! tyne Muks 107 362 3,993 16,286 
September: 2t-a see 105 384 10,669 17,896 
October, \.is., oleae 108 408 5,206 20,185 
INOvemb eit pent 130 333 10,074 20,892 | 
December .......... 104 329 7,485 18,690 
Hold over into 1924. 448 23,407 # 

12 menihes ae 3102+ 4,037 140,589 - 

Monthly average ... 258.5 336 11,716 15,281 


... 23, 1924 


is omitted from our computations as throwing no light 
‘on the 1925 probabilities. . 

In the adoption of railway programs, determination of 
what to prepare for has to be based upon a business judg- 
ment as to which of these past periods most nearly ap- 
proximates the conditions of today. Here is the question 
that presses for an answer: Comparing current condi- 
tions with those which prevailed in 1893, 1898, 1912 and 
1918, which of the following gains per cent fourth year 
over second from a slump is a railway management war- 
ranted in betting on and preparing for, 1925 over 1923— 
5, 19.7, 3.6 or 19 per cent? ¥ 


Ton-MILEs InN 1925 


The year from which we compute, 1923, scored 430 bil- 
lion ton-miles. According to estimates based upon the 
several past experiences, the revenue ton-miles to be car- 
ried in 1925 would reach: 


Revenue Ton- 


Gain % Miles 1925 
Years Over 1923 (Billions) 
1891-1893 15.4 496 
/ 1896-1898 19.7 514 
1910-1912 3.6 445 
_ 1916-1918 19 512 


POWER PER VEHICLE 


_ Measure next the locomotive power and freight car ca- 
yacity which carried the peak tonnage in a year—1923— 
when the revenue ton-miles were 430 billions. As our 
late of highest necessary preparedness we take September 
|. The freight was moved with the good order vehicles. 
Subtracting those under repair from those owned there 
vere, September 1, 1923, good order locomotives 54,036, 
ind good order freight cars 2,125,952. Locomotive power 
s expressed in tractive 
sounds, freight car ca- 
pacity in tons. The 


‘ractive power of good S2a9 MANLY DRS 
| d 1 y eo @ SSSSESSESE R 
yrder locomotives was UP DAA AAR RASA 


?,100,271,248 pounds, 
ind the capacity of good 
yrder freight cars 93,- 
31,616 tons. The ton 
niles of 1923 were 
herefore hauled at the 360 


pins | saber 
pee ae 
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are computed at the rate prescribed by the director general 
during federal control, 4 per cent. It is also assumed that 
the roads maintain the average car miles per day and the 
average loaded tons per car of 1923. 


EsTiIMATrTD REQUIREMENTS 


Adding replacements to required gross additions and 
subtracting what was in good order September 1, 1923, 
and deliveries September 1 to December 31, 1923, we need 
delivered January 1, 1924, to September 1, 1925, locomo- 
tives and cars of the expected average power and capac- 
ity equal to the following number of units: 


With traffic gain over 1923 at 15.4 per cent 


Locomotives to build tite. ie eee eee 9,041 

Care tommtild’ / Sgeee ee Seteeue 3 Sr TR Nee 327,613 
With traffic gain over 1923 at 19.7 per cent 

ocomotyes to Duaames et.al od ane LiZole 

GarermrOrDiild . Saree we. mares Aydt te. 2 aac ee | 415,033 
With traffic gain over 1923 at 3.6 per cent 

isocomotives:to builds teen) oo ey alee 3,074 

Carsetorbiild: ... . Saapee eeeeeeey icone Geen, 87,715 
With traffic gain over 1923 at 19 per cent 

izocomotives to’ buildgeammeawee. ateece et: 1.0 a8 10,892 

Carsctombtuld J:.. .. ante ey toe ok 400,802 


How do these estimated requirements compare with the 
deliveries which would be made if the monthly average 
of 1923 were to persist during the 20 months January 1, 
1924, to September 1, 1925? 

If these monthly average installations were to be main- 
tained throughout the 20 months to September 1, 1925, 
deliveries would fall short of the requirements estimated 


Graph Showing Growth of Railway Traffic, 1888 to 1923. 
Revenue ton-miles, 1888 ~ 1925, in billions 


p——— Calendar ———_, 
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ate of 204.7 per good 
der locomotive  trac- 
ive pound and 4,622.08 
ler good order freight 
ar capacity ton. 

Class I railroads in- 
talled and ordered 
quipment in 1923 as 
hown in the accom- 
anying .tabulation. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

No estimate for 1925 
in be made without as- 
iming the unpredictable 
3 regards some factors. 
epairs are asstimed to 
ave kept up to the fig- 
re of September _1, 
323. Average tractive 
ower of locomotives is 
ssumed to increase an- 
ually, as in the past, by 
000 pounds, and aver- 
ve capacity of freight 
(ts, as in the past, by 
fe ton. Replacements 
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Dotted lines, 1923, estimated. Double line, 1916, indicates change of Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Statistics to calendar year. 
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on the 1893, 1898 and 1918 bases— 
With traffic gain over 1923 at 15.4 per cent 


Locomotives <f2:5 5s. oe a le ee Z,321 
Carso ici boas dae es cbale bees 21,993 
With traffic gain over 1923 at 19.7 per cent 
Locomotives... sa..a% s< deus ce eet 22 ee 4.531 
Cars fis os Rok oad abies ee 109,413 
With traffic gain over 1923 at 19 per cent 
Locomotives} es. ..caG hake glee aie 4,172 
Cars ig. cistiew sv ed a dete ee ee 95,182 
Hold-over orders from 1922 for locomotives were 


1445, which on January 1, 1924, had fallen to 448. Hold- 
over car orders at the beginning of the year 1923 were 
68,332, and at its end 23,407. The orders placed early 
in 1923 produced the deliveries of the later months. The 
orders in the second half of the year averaged very much 
smaller than in the first half, so that deliveries presently 
are due for a sharp falling off, to be continued for some 
time. If the average monthly orders for rolling stock 
during these 20 months shall not substantially exceed the 
monthly average of 1923, the roads will fall very much 
farther short of meeting the requirements estimated 
upon the 1893, 1898 and 1918 bases than would be the 
case if they as much’ as maintained the average monthly 
installations of 1923. 


LocoMOTIVE BUILDING CAPACITY 


As was remarked above, existing capacity of locomo- 
tive works is believed to be vastly inadequate to meet any 
such demand as would face the railroads if present condi- 
tions proved to be anything like as prosperous as those 
in the periods here compared. Allowing 25 per cent of 
locomotive building capacity for exports, locomotives 
other than for railroads, repairs and spare parts, the 
highest capacity of new locomotives which we have heard 
suggested is 400 per month or 8,000 in 20 months. On 
the 1983 basis this would mean a deficit of 1,041, on the 
1897 basis a deficit of 3,251, and on the 1918 basis 2,892. 

It is obvious that every effort must be strained by all 
concerned if the tonnage reasonable to expect is to be car- 
ried. Another great contribution will have to be made 
by shippers in fuller car loading and quicker loading and 
unloading. The regional advisory boards through which 
the railways and the shippers co-operate must score much 
progress in scientific distribution of the car supply. A 
greatly increased volume of traffic will have to be shifted 
to the off seasons. Tractive power per locomotive will 
need further rapid increase through modernization of type 
in locomotives both new and rebuilt. Fuller and more 
constant use of both locomotives and cars must be sought 
through multiple tracking, the installation of signal sys- 
tems, the development of terminals and junctions, and the 
installation of modern machinery in the shops and round 
houses primarily in the long run as measures of economy 
but immediately as a means to greater speed in repairs 
and hence larger percentage of good order vehicles. 

To invest in railway facilities is not alone to take out 
insurance against radical attack upon the value of security 
issues already held. It is to act upon business judgment 
of the coming traffic and earnings. 


I am a confirmed optimist in my philosophy of life. I 
am here tonight, with this wonderful group of men, rep- 
resenting the highest aspirations of the Christian religion, 
representing the finest aspect of a great branch of our in- 
dustrial life. Tomorrow in some other great enterprise 
connected with our civilization, I find another group of 
men. equally fine. I go to the Pacific coast, and there 
they are. I go into New England, and they are there. 
In the southland I find them also. I go to Canada, and 
they are there. And I come back. feeling we have on 
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mous resource of brains and character and manhood, 
And while others feel that our country is in danger, I 
know that when the testing moment comes we have the 
brain, we have the character, we have the manhood to 
meet any difficulty that may arise and solve any problem, 
when we give our attention to it—Dr. Charles A. Eaton 
before international conference, transportation depart- 
ment, Y.-M: Cr A, 


this continent a most tremendous man power, an enor- 


New Plan to Finance Railroad 
Structures 3 


ARRANGEMENT FOR DEFERRED PAYMENTS TO COVER THE 
Cost oF ALL CLASSES OF STEEL FRAME STRUCTURES 


A notable announcement pertaining to the financing of 
building improvements comprising steel-frame structures, 
has been made by the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The company has developed a plan which puts the erec- 
tion of buildings for shops, stores, freight houses and 
similar purposes, on a basis of “Pay for them as they earn 
for you.” The new plan will minimize the initial invest- 
ment involved in improvements of this kind, and so far 
as the structures are concerned, the funds which would 
otherwise be required for terminal improvements, shops, 
storehouses, warehouses, freight stations, etc., will be 
released for active use in other directions. The plan in- 
volves very extensive financial arrangements on the part 
of the Blaw-Knox Co. and is a momentous undertaking. 

“The railroads are especially in need of such a plan to 
simplify financing,” said Mr. A, C. Lehman, president 
of the Blaw-Knox Co. ‘With the pressing demands of 
the tremendous volume of traffic which now prevail, ex- 
pansion of the facilities is imperative. And yet the diffi- 
culties of financing these improvements are more acute; 
than ever. The expansion of facilities is demanded in 
all directions at once. Each one of these improvements 
individually may be a good revenue producer, but there 
is not enough money to go around. Railroad executives 
are often confronted with the necessity of foregoing 
needed improvements, or for providing something short 
of what is actually demanded, even though economies 
could be immediately realized which would more than 
justify the work. 

“The Blaw-Knox building finance plan has been de- 
veloped after many months of careful study by some of 
the most capable financial experts in this country,” con- 
tinued Mr. Lehman. “We did not want to announce such 
a service unless it could be carried out on a scale large 
enough adequately to meet the need for it in a national 
way. Fortunatély our own financial strength has proved 
great enough to overcome the many obstacles that are 
always encountered in a pioneer effort. Our plan is prac 
tical, Many big railroad men have told me it is right. 
And it is big enough to provide for the financing of rail- 
way structures of every class. = 3 

“Railroad executives realize how greatly this ‘pay as 
you earn’ plan simplifies the problem of providing im- 
provements. Under present circumstances, additional fi-_ 
nancing is a slow and difficult thing. The necessities - 
the other hand are pressing, and if improvements are de 
layed the conditions will become serious. If imp 
ments can be provided when they are needed, the ec 
mies resulting will actually pay for them while the 
ume of heavy traffic continues. This building fin 
plan gives a means of providing for the improvements 
when they are needed. We finance and supply the needed 
structures, so that the railroads may have the immediate) 


& 


squarely in half the cost of first class construction. Like- 
wise it has contributed in a notable way to speed in erec-, 
_ tion. Six months or a year was formerly a reasonable 

time for the erection of a large structure; but the best 

speed records of past years are made ridiculous by the 
_ short time required to erect the standard steel buildings 
of today. Large buildings can be made available in thirty 
days; and although so speedily erected, they are just as 
serviceable and satisfactory as the buldings of former 


types. 


“The flexibility of these standard steel structures is an- 
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benefit of the economies which will result from their use. 
“The Blaw-Knox system of standard steel buildings 
adapts itself in a peculiarly advantageous way to the 
finance plan. The railroads are already familiar with 
_ this type of structure. It has been widely adopted in in- 
_ dustrial practice as well as on the railroads, for it has cut 


other reason for their success. It is a decided advantage 


to have structures that can be enlarged quickly by order- 
ing more standard units, ‘and these additions are made 
about waste.” 


} 


| Safety Device to Prevent Injuries Due 
to Derailment of Gasoline Operated 


In recent years gasoline motor cars have come into 
more or less general use for railroad purposes. They 
_were first employed almost exclusively for inspection pur- 
poses but more recently many railroads have furnished 
them for use of section and bridge gangs in place of the 
cumbersome and exhausting hand car. But with the gen- 
eral introduction of this equipment there has entered 
another problem, that of injuries due to derailment. De- 


Motor Cars 


= 
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Side View of Section Motor Car Equipped with Safety Bars and Rail 


Sweepers. 


railment of a hand car running at a necessarily low speed 
is seldom accompanied by serious injury, and the possi- 


bility of stopping this: type of car in a short distance 
Operates to minimize the number of such derailments. 
On the other hand gasoline operated cars, while usually 
‘so geared as to prevent excessive speeds, can be and are 
Tun at speeds much higher than is possible or safe for 
hand cars. 
injuries of more or less serious character are usual. 

_ With this thought in mind Mr. Thomas M. Wallis, 


Removing Car from Track. 


now a trainmaster on the Missouri Pacific Ry., and Mr. 
A. McCormick now general superintendent on the Gray- 
sonia Nashville & Ashdown R. R. have perfected and 
patented a device to be applied to gasoline motor cars. 
The device does not in any manner attempt to prevent 


In the case of derailment of this type of car the derailment, except as hereafter mentioned, but it does 


Safety Bar and Rail Sweeper, Front End of Section Moter Car. 


attempt to prevent the cars from leaving the track after 
the wheels leave the rails. 


The device consists of two safety bars 
placed beneath the frame of the car, and 
extending horizontally across the track. 
One of these bars is placed immediately 
in front of the lead wheels, and the other 
immediately back of the rear wheels. The 
safety bars are constructed of steel, and 
have lugs on the under side spaced at 
proper intervals. The bars are rounded 
or beveled on the under side, and the: 


- ends of the lugs are also rounded. 


The purpose of the bars is to drop on 
the top of the rail, and prevent the wheels 
from coming in contact with the ties in 
case of derailment. When this occurs 
the lugs beneath the bars are designed 
to engage the side of the rail head, guide 
the car straight, and prevent it slewing 
in either direction. The friction of the 
bars sliding on the rail bring the car to 
an easy stop. In this way the jolting 
and jarring which results from the 
wheels bumping along on the ties is pre- 
vented and the occupants of the car will 
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not be unseated or thrown off. Also 
there is greatly reduced probability of 
damage to the car. The idea of rounding 
or beveling the lower face of the safety 
bars and lugs is to permit them to slide 
more easily over a lip or inequality at the 
rail joint. 

By reference to the illustration it will 
be noted that one of the safety bars for 
section or bridge gang motor cars is hung 
in such manner that it may be folded up 
underneath the car to permit its removal 
from the track. On larger cars, which 
must be operated on train orders, the 
safety bars are stationary as such equip- 
ment does not have to be taken from 
the track. On the lighter cars that have 
the folding front bar, there are telescop- 
ing braces to maintain it rigidly when in 
running position. 

Directly over the rail and in front of 
the lead wheels is a holder of suitable 
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size to admit a section of second hand 
air hose. This holder is securely bolted 
to the bar and permits the insertion of 
the air hose from the top. The hose 
is adjusted to the desired height above 
the’ rail and is then secured, by a hose 
clamp which rests on the top of the 
holder. This device acts as a sweeper 
and clears the top of the rail of nuts. 
spikes, stones, etc., which may nave fallen 
or been placed on the rail. It is stated 
that this sweeping device has even pushed 
animals the size of a small dog ahead and 
thereby prevented a derailment: 

The Railway Review has been fur- 
nished with a number of letters in which 
the writers state that the devices above 
described have, in each case of derailment 
mentioned, properly performed the func- 
tion they were designed to perform. 


Uniformity of Highway 
Traffic Signals 


A subcommittee of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee has been working for some 
time on uniformity of highway traffic signals. It is 
composed of 44 members representing various interests 
directly and indirectly connected with safety in highway 
traffic, and in a preliminary way the scope of the investi- 
gation has been outlined. Three working subcommittees 
have collected and digested the information pertaining to 
visibility of different colors-and have reached the con- 
clusion that the experience of the railroads should govern 
in that none other than the three colors, red, green and 
yellow, should be used in primary traffic control signals. 
They will shortly formulate recommendations as to just 
what meaning should be assigned to each of these colors 


and just what range in color vision shall be allowed to 
be called that color. 


ploy the same color scheme. Whatever color is selected 
for the letters ought to be the same everywhere in the 
country. Also, whatever color is selected for back- 
ground, should be the same everywhere in the country. 
The committee will doubtless proceed, in the near future, 
to the next step of selecting the particular colors to be 


Gasoline Moter Car Derailed, Showing Action of Safety Bar. 


They have agreed that all highway | 
signals intended for automobilists to read, ought to em- ~ 


«) 
Ng 


recommended to road and street supervisors as reserve 
for traffic signs. All these suggested colors and rule: 
will soon be drafted into the form of a code of procedurt 
to recommend to police and highway officials for adoption 
It is to be hoped that within a very short time this cod 
will be ready for distribution, and will be very widely 
circulated, with the object that criticism of a constructive 
nature may be secured to improve the preliminary form 
before the code is put into effect. : 
The committee to formulate the code for standar¢ 
colors of traffic signals is headed by Charles J. Bennett 
former state highway commissioner of Connecticut. The 
American Railway Association is represented on the sub 
committee by A. H. Rudd, chief signal engineer, Pennsyl 
vania Railroad system, and G. N. Edmondson, divisior 
engineer, New York Central R. R., Albany, N. Y. Th 
subcommittee to study questions relating to visibility | 
headed by Dr. O. A. Gage of the Corning Glass Works 
Corning, N. Y. The address of the American Engineer 
ing Standards Committee is 29 West 39th street, New 
York: Citys y 
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‘lools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — New Devices 


Manufacturers — 


Labor Saving Ideas — 


— Products of the 


Short Cuts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Threading Grease Cup Caps 


No matter how insignificant an op- 
eration in a machine shop may seem 
to be, an efficient shop management al- 
ways is interested in it from a produc- 
tion standpoint. This is true especially 
when the operation involves machine 
work. The maximum utilization of 
the various machines in the shop must 
be striven for. 

_ Threading ordinary grease cup caps, 
such as are used for locomotive side 
+ 

| 


Set-Up of Work for Threading Grease Cups 
the L. & N. 


ods, is an operation found in every 
ailroad shop. It may be classed as a 
ainor operation and the methods em- 
loyed are many. The available ma- 
hine shop equipment is in most cases 
ae governing factor, as to what 
nethod should be followed and what 
iachines should be used. 

he practice followed in the So. 
/ouisville shops of the Louisville & 
lashville R. R. for threading grease 


4P Caps is an example of how the pro- 
| 


duction was increased by the intro- 
duction of a suitable tool. The caps 
are threaded on an upright drill press 
by the use of a Landis stationary pipe 
die head. This is clamped to the table 
of the drill press; the accompanying 
photograph illustrates the setting of 
the work. — 

The drill socket is slotted in its lower 
end to fit the top of the caps, which are 
guided into and forced down and 
through the die head by the hand lever. 
The caps drop out through the center 


in S. Louisville Shops of 


RB. RB. 


hole in the table of the drill press after 
having passed through the die head. 

In introducing this stationary .pipe 
die head the shop management has 
been able to increase the production of 
this particular item 200 per cent, and it 
is now possible to turn out 60 pieces 
per hour. The fact that the present 
practice also is classed as helpers work 
produces an additional reduction in 
labor cost, all important factors in 
efficient shop managment. 


Are Welding Electrode 
Holder 


One of the troubles frequently ex- 
perienced by arc welders is that the 
electrode holder has a tendency to heat 
up to such a degree that operation must 
often be temporarily suspended in or- 
der to give the holder time to cool. 
This is due in a measure to the man- 
ner in which the leads are connected 
internally as well as to the materia! 
used in the manufacture of the holder 
itself. To overcome the difficulties en- 
countered through these causes an 
electrode holder has recently been 
placed on the market by the Gibb In- 
strument Co., Bay City, Mich., which is 
connected with an outside connection 
of light material of high conductivity-— 
aluminum, and an air cooled fibre 
handle. It has also been supplied with 
renewable jaws, as frequently the wire 
electrode is used to the last fraction of 
an inch and an arc is drawn on the 
holder, or the wire may slip and arc 
between the jaws. 


Sander Trap Employing New 
Principle 


A sander trap which employs an en- 


‘ tirely new principle is shown in the ac- 


companying illustration, together with 
the details of its application to various 
classes of power. This device is dis- 
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: Patented June 26, 1923 . 
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King Sander Trap. 


tributed through the Franklin Railway 
Supply Co., Inc., New York. 


In the King sander trap and econo- 
mizer valve the air ports lie entirely 
above and away from the sand at all 
times. The sand in the trap is agitated 
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by the air coming through port “A” 
and is drawn over the trap division by 
the syphon action of the air from port 
“B” which passes the sand along to the 
rail after it has been drawn over the 
trap division. Both ports “A” and OBE 
operate simultaneously with the engi- 
neer’s valve in the cab and the pressure 
from port “B” also clears the delivery 
pipe of any obstruction as the sand be- 
gins to flow. This principle of opera- 
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Sand Blasts and Paint Spray 


The cleaning and painting of ob- 
jects and structures by the use of sand 
blasting and paint spraying machines 
has achieved such popularity through 
its proven economy that the manufac- 
turers of the necessary equipment for 
doing the work have reached a truly 
high state of development. Although 
many of these devices are compara- 


King Sander Trap as Applied to Different Classes of Power. 


tion makes it possible to deliver sand 
to the rail through a long run of hori- 
zontal piping which is often necessary 
on locomotives having a long wheel- 
base and equipped with only one sand 
box. It also makes it possible to apply 
sand to the booster engine. 


The King economizer may be set to 
suit the grade of sand used and the 
amount of sand required and the air 
pressure carried on the locomotive to 
which application is made, and once set 
the adjustment screw and lock nut may 
be spot welded in place to make this 
adjustment permanent. The economy 
in amount of air used is one of the out- 


standing features of this sander, 
claimed by the manufacturer. 
This trap, equipped with standard 


railroad unions which permit removal 
without disconnecting the piping, may 
be applied to any locomotive by a pipe 
fitter. 


There is no direct blast of sand on 
the trap walls nor any blast caps or 
plugs to be renewed. There are no 
nozzles lying in the sand to become 
clogged up or worn out. 


tively simple in their construction they 
are nevertheless extremely efficient and 
economical. 

Geo. M. ‘Stowe, Jr., Buffalo, -N-- Y¥:, 
manufacturer of the machine illustrated, 
known as the Multiblaster, claims that 
in cleaning, one man can_ achieve 


“Stowe MULTIBLASTER 
= for, Sprey Pointing 


a good, clean finish at the rate of 400 
square feet an hour, where it would 
require six men to cover the above area 
by scraping and brushing. Concrete 
or wooden surfaces may be treated 
from three to five times as rapidly. On 
bridges, viaducts, fabricated materials 
and other open-work structures how- 
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ever, the work performed would b 
about one-half such area, due to the 


necessary readjustment of the scaffold- 
In painting with this 


ing and tackle. 
equipment it is possible for one man 
to work at the rate of 3,000 square feet 
per hour. 

In the treatment of a 50-ton capacity 
all-steel hopper car less than one pint 
of material has been wasted in the op- 
eration. 


Earth Boring and Pole Set- 
ting Machine 


Across great stretches of country, 
under every possible topographic and 
climatic condition, telegraph lines must 
be installed and maintained and in the 
setting up of these systems, digging the 


Digging the Holes with the FWD Earth 
Boring and Pole Setting Machine. 


pole holes and setting the poles is one 
of the chief items of expense, because 
it has been necessary to do the work 
almost entirely by hand. Because men 
dislike this sort of labor it is naturally 
at a premium, and because speed is the 
great essential in repair and replace- 
ment work, maintenance departments 
have been seriously handicapped in not 
having available mechanical means, for 
performing the bulk of the work. __ 

It seems quite likely then that the 
earth boring and pole setting machine 
described and illustrated here will prove 


a valuable and welcome addition to the 
equipment heretofore available. The. 
machine is manufactured by the Four. 
Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, 
Wis. > a 

Three men are necessary to operate 
the FWD (Four-Wheel-Drive) earth 
boring and pole setting machine, one- 
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to drive the truck and control the vari- 


ous gear shifts of the machine, one to 
operate the earth boring machine and 


one ground man to assist the machine 
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lever. When the auger is buried into 
the ground, the auger drive clutch lever 
is pushed in and the auger is raised 
above the ground by pushing the auger 


The FWD (Four-Wheel-Drive) Earth Boring and Pole Setting Machine. 


operator, and it is claimed by the manu- 
facturer that these three men, with this 
machine, will do more work in a day— 
dig more holes and set more poles— 
than could otherwise be accomplished 
by a gang of 60 men. 

A special advantage of this particular 
type drive lies in the equal distribution 
of load and power to the four wheels 
of the truck. This principle of power 


am 
i 
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Setting Poles With the FWD Earth Boring 
' ; and Pole Setting Machine. 


transmission allows for the great 


amount of traction necessary to nego- 


tiate bad roads, ditches and fields. 
‘DIGGING THE HOLEs. 


The manner of digging the holes is 
as follows: The-driver is given a sig- 
nal for second speed and the auger is 
raised from the ground by a slight jerk 
of the auger feed clutch lever. The 
operator pulls out with a quick snap 
ithe auger drive clutch lever, thereby 
Starting the auger spinning. The driver 
is then given the signal for full accel- 
eration of the engine. The auger is 
lowered and slowly fed into the ground 
by gradually lowering the auger with 
slight jerks on the auger feed clutch 


feed clutch lever. The driver is then 
given the signal for third or high speed 
with full acceleration. of the engine. 
This releases the auger of the dirt 
which has accumulated. This operation 
is continued until the auger shaft has 
traveled its limit or until the hole has 
been dug the required depth. 


SETTING THE POLES. 


The various operations employed in 
setting the poles are as follows: While 
the operator is digging a hole, the ex- 
tra man releases the brake drum brake 
and pulls out the winch cable. The 
cable is fastened to the pole at as near 
a balancing point as possible. After 
the hole has been dug, the chuck blocks 
are removed from the rear wheels and 
the truck driven forward until the 
winch boom is even with the side of 
the hole. 

The signal is then given to the driver 
for first speed and the pole is slowly 
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pulled toward the digger and up toward 
the boom, If there are wires above, 
the pole must be in parallel line with 
wires. The pole is then pulled up 
slowly, with a man at the butt to guide 
it through the wires and bring it over 
reverse speed and releasing the brake. 
Then, with slow acceleration of the en- 
gine, the pole is lowered into the hole. 


In order to dig a hole at the side of 
the hole. When the bottom of the pole 
is clear of the ground the driver is 
given a signal to stop and apply the 
brake. The signal is then given for 
the truck, the truck is spotted in the 
most accessible place, so the hole to be 
dug is at the side of the truck in line 
with the center of the bull gear and 
about two feet from the fender of the 
truck. The tower is raised and ad- 
justed to a perpendicular position and 
the hole dug in the usual manner. The 
machine can also be used for pulling 
poles, 


New Crane Type Tractor 


The accompanying illustration is the 
latest addition to the line of electric 
trucks and tractors manufactured by 
the Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
and is designated as their type “GC.” 


The crane has a lifting capacity of 
1500 lbs. and is of the compensating 
type, with four fixed positions. It 
swings in a radius of 180 degrees, so 
that it can pick up a load over either 
the end or the side. The power unit 
of the crane is of the worm drive type 
and is operated by a standard drum 
controller. Circuit breakers are at- 
tached. The truck has ample turning 
radius to enter the side doors of a 
standard box car—8 ft. 2 in. to the 
outside corner of the truck. The load- 
ing platform is 66 by 44 in. and is 
raised to height of 24% in. from the 
floor. The over all length is 9 ft. 3 in. 
and it has a wheel base of 4 ft. 10 in. 
with 36 in. tread. 


Small Crane Type Tractor With Lifting 


Capacity of 1500 Ibs, 
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Program American Railway 
Engineering Association 
25th Annual Convention 


The program for the 25th annual con- 
vention of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association which is to be 
held at the Congress hotel, Chicago, 
March 1] to 13 inclusive, has just been 
completed. The list of subjects to be 
considered at the convention was given 
in the Railway Review of February 9. 
As stated, the reports are voluminous 
and the number of subjects large. It is 
important therefore that discussions be 
prepared before hand where possible in 
order to conserve the time of the con- 
vention. The program follows. The 
order nay be changed by a two-thirds 
vote of convention, or by time required 
for consideration af reports. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 11 

Morning session—9:00 a. m. to 12:30 
iB), Baue 

Afternoon session—2:00 p. m: to 5:00 
Deen 

President’s address. 

Reports of secretary and treasurer. 

Reports of standing and social commit- 
tees. 

II. Ballast, Bulletin 261. 

III. Ties, Bulletin 261. 

VI. Buildings, Bulletin 261. 

VII. Wooden bridges and trestles, Bul- 
letin 261. 

X. Signals and 
261. 

XIII. Water service, Bulletin 261. 

XVI. Economies of railway location, 
Bulletin 261. 

XX. Uniform general contract forms, 
Bulletin 261. 

Special. Standardization, Bulletin 261. 


interlocking, Bulletin 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 12TH 
XV. Iron and steel structures, Bulle- 
tin 262. 
XVIII. Electricity, Bulletin 262. 
I. Roadway, Bulletin 262. 
Special. Stresses ia railroad track, Bul- 
letin 262. 
XIII. Shops and locomotive terminals, 
Bulletin 260. 
IV. Rail, Bulletin 263. 
V. Track, Bulletin 263. 
XIV. Yards and terminals, 
263. 
XXI.-Economies of railway operation, 
Bulletin 264. 
Annual dinner at 6:30 p. m. 


Bulletin 


Improvements and Betterments 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the ‘Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
Among the Railway Supply People 
Equipment Purchases 


TuHurspay, Marcy 13TH 

XII. Rules and organization, Bulletin 
263. 

IX. Signs, fences and crossings, Bulle- 
tin 264. 

VIII: Masonry, Bulletin 264. 

XI. Records and accounts, Bulletin 
264. - 

XXII. Economies of 
Bulletin 264. 
XVII. Wood preservation, Bulletin 265. 
XIV. Co-operative relations with uni- 

versities, Bulletin’ 265. 
New business. 
Election and installation of officers. 
Adjournment. 


railway labor, 


Bread Upon the Waters—-The Old 


Adage Confirmed. 


Thirty years ago Frank Zerenberg, a 
locomotive engineer of Whitehall, Ill., 
fished a drowning stranger from the 
river. “You'll hear from me some day,” 
said the stranger, as he departed. Zer- 
enberg forgot the incident until the 
other day, when attorneys informed 
him that the stranger had left him 
$135,000. 


Libraries on Wheels on the Russian 


Railways. 


The soviet government of Russia, for 
all its horrible mismanagement and its 
cruelties, has introduced one innovation 
that might well be copied in more for- 
tunate and enlightened countries, that 
of a library on wheels. Hundreds of 
these libraries, in the form of trains 
full of books, are moving about on the 
Russian railways, making stops at all 
stations. Books are drawn and returned 
on the next visit of the library train 
to that vicinity. These ambulant li- 
braries are reported to be doing an im- 
pressive business. 


The State of Texas Leads in Railway 
Mileage. 


The average railroader, on being 
asked what state contains the greatest 
railway mileage within its borders, will 
almost invariably give New York credit, 
but New York ranks ninth on the list 
of istates, P= hexas, ain first: place, *has 
nearly twice the mileage of New York. 
The first ten states run in the follow- 
ing order: Texas, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Michigan, New York, California. 
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Gonstruction Items 


Mr. Aishton Reviews Some 
Phases of the Railroads 
Problems 


The railroads of the United States ac- 
tually loaded and handled 4,696,498 
more carloads of revenue freight in 
1923 than ever before in their history. 
A graphic example of the significance 
of this statement was contributed by 
Mr. R. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway Association, in an 
address before the Traffic Club of New 
England, February 19. Mr. Aishton 
said: 

“Tt is difficult to understand by the 
mere figures just what this means. [| 
never have been able to count up to or 
visualize more than a thousand of any- 
thing, and when we talk in millions, as 
is the habit nowadays, it is hard to com- 
prehend just what that means unless 
you get some background whereby you 
can visualize this amount. 

“Tf you were to picture in your mind 
a solid train of loaded freight cars start- 
ing from Boston, bridging the Atlantic, 
bridging Europe, Asia, the intervening 
oceans to Hongkong, China, back again 
over the Pacific and crossing the United 
States, to Boston again, then once more 
three-fourths of the way round the 
globe until the tail end of that string of 
loaded cars would reach the suburbs of 
Hongkong, you can get some idea of 
just what 4,696,496 cars means; and this 
represents simply the excess movement 
in 1923 over any other year. 

“Putting it another way, if you were 
driving a Ford car over one of the high- 
ways on the outskirts of Boston and 
were unfortunate enough to be blocked 
this evening in coming to this meeting 
at some grade crossing by this train, 
moving at a rate of speed of 10 miles 
per hour, you would have to stay there 
until July 16, 1924, before the last car 
passed and the crossing was opened 
ior you; and bear in mind this train 
represents only the excess movement. 

“So much for the past. What lics 
ahead of us? Judging by the loading 
of revenue freight for the first five 
weeks in this year, and basing our opin- 
ions on the best available information 
from tndustry and agriculture, the year 
1924 will call for greater effort for serv- 
ice on the part of the railroads than the 
year just past. And with my knowl 
edge of the provisions made and being 
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made in the way of additional locomo- 
tives, additional equipment and _ facili- 
ties, and the capital expenditures made 
by the railways for improvements of all 
kinds, and barring unforseen contin- 
gencies such as labor difficulties or 
other violent interferences, the obliga- 
tion will be fully met. Using the 
language of the program and resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the rail- 
way executives: 


“*These capital expenditures have 
been made almost entirely from bor- 
rowed money, and calling attention to 
the necessity in the public interest of 
a continuation of similar expenditures 
in the future if the needs of the con- 
stantly growing commerce of the coun- 
try are to be met, the railroads reaffirm 
their faith that the American people, 
the agencies of the government state 
and national who have the final voice 
in controlling railroad revenues and ex- 
penses, recognize that the continuation 
of an adequate program for transporta- 
tion service depends upon such net in- 
come to the carriers as will permit a 
fair return upon property now devoted 
to the public service.and will make it 
possible to secure new capital which is 
imperatively needed.’ 


“With that confidence in the good 
faith of the American people and of 
their desire to let them work out the 
problem instead of making them the 
football of politics, the railroads are 
courageously preparing for. the task 
that lays before them, realizing full well 
that on the service they render in a 
very large measure depends public sen- 
timent and opinion, and that in turn, de- 
termines the measure of government 
regulation, and further, that a fair in- 
telligent knowledge of railroad matters 
will bring about such fair regulation.” 

Mr. Aishton submitted the following, 
tabulation of net operating income of 
class I railroads, on the basis of per- 
centages of their tentative valuation, to- 

_ gether with related figures showing the 
distribution of expenses: 


- 2 COL eae 5.1 per cent 
3 ik oe 4.14 per cent 
1923 Eastern District. 5.40 per cent 
Southern District 5.84 per cent 
Western District 4.57 per cent 


In spite of an increase in ton miles 
handled of 21 per cent; in passenger 
mileage of 7 per cent, expense train op- 

_ eration increased only 8 per cent. Main- 
tenance of way and structures increased 

11 per cent and maintenance of equip- 
ment increased 17.1 per cent. 


State and federal taxes on railroad 
Property in 1923 amounted to $336,399,- 
000, or $922,000 a day. The increase 

_ Over 1922 was $30,920,083, or $85,000 a 
day. In November railway taxes aver- 
aged more than one million dollars per 
_ day. For the year 1923, the taxes were 
$336,000,000, while dividends were 
$280,000,000. In the year 1913 total 
dividends paid to all railroad stock- 
' holders were 214 times the total rail- 
. road taxes. In 1922 the taxes paid were 
0 per cent greater than all dividends 
Paid by class I railroads. 
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Elimination of Excess Styles of Forged 


Tools. 


Recommendations for the elimina- 
tions of nearly one-third of certain 
styles and sizes of forged tools, pre- 
sented before a conference of manu- 
facturers, distributors, technical so- 
cieties and consumers’ representatives 
held under the auspices of the division 
of simplified practice in the United 
States Department of Commerce, has 
resulted in the adoption of a simplified 
program which will become’ effective 
on July l. The reduction is from 549 
to 365, an elimination of 184. The 
range of articles includes tools of rail- 


road construction workers, builders, 
miners, quarrymen, masons, lumber- 
men, blacksmiths, and others. The pro- 


gram in certain lines was an extension 
of simplification which had been adopt- 
ed during war time construction. E. 
W. Thornby of New York, represented 
the American Railway Association at 
the. conference. 


Women’s Aid of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
System 


A report has been compiled covering 
the various regions and divisions of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system, in rela- 
tion to the activities of the Women’s 
Aid of the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem. The report is preparatory to the 
annual meeting of the Aid, which will 
be held in Philadelphia early in the 
coming spring, and it shows that the 
year 1923 has been the period of the 
organization’s greatest usefulness. Dur- 
ing the past year this group of women 
workers, consisting chiefly of wives, 
daughters, mothers and sisters of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad employees, visited 
15,161 railroad families, giving assis- 
tance, where required, in the form of 
money, medical attention, food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, etc, and carrying flowers, 
fruits and other delicacies to the sick 
or injured. In carrying on this work, 
there was expended $61,157, all raised 
by dues and voluntary contributions of 
the members, the holding of bazaars, 
sales of candy and clothing, subscrip- 
tion dances, etc. The total membership 
of the Aid rose to 117,023 at the close 
of the year. 


The Women’s Aid of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System was originally 
organized in November, 1917, under the 
name of “The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Women’s Division for War Relief.” Its 
primary purpose was to care for the 
home interests of employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad serving in the 
armed forces of the nation during the 
world war. With the conclusion of the 
war activities, it was re-organized, in 
December, 1920, under its present name, 
aS a permanent association, to keep 
alive the spirit of comradeship and mu- 
tual helpfulness among families of 
Pennsylvania Railroad workers, and 
render practical assistance where re- 
quired. 
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The work of the Women’s Aid was 
greatly extended last year, under the 
supervision of Mrs, W. W. Atterbury, 
wife of the operating vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania system. Mrs. Atter- 
bury, as director of the Aid, heads the 
general activities of the organization 
throughout the system. 

The activities of the Woman’s Aid, 
which are carried on continuously 
throughout the year, embrace almost 
every form of assistance which may be 
needed by families of employees, rang- 
ing from medical and surgical attention, 
hospital care, and milk for invalids and 
children, to paying rent and assisting in 
meeting the interest on mortgages. 
Some cases taken at random follow: 

An employee believed to be at the 
point of death was enabled to take the 
insulin treatment at the hands of a 
specialist. Another, gassed in military 
service, was placed in a county sani- 
tarium, and his wife, also an invalid, 
was sent to a rest camp. A mortgage 
and taxes were paid off on the home of 
a crossing watchman, widow of a de- 
ceased employee, with eight children to 
stpport. Board was paid for a tuber- 
cular employee at a health resort. In 
the case of a laborer, with wife and two 
children, whose home was burned down, 
clothing and furniture for a new home 
were supplied. Tuition was paid in 
business school for daughter of deceas- 
ed employee. Financial aid was ex- 
tended to tubercular daughter of de- 
ceased employee. Doctor and hospital 
bills, following operation, were paid for 
a laborer with wife and five children. 
Board was paid at health resort for the 
wife of a clerk suffering from tubercu- 
losis. An artificial limb was provided 
for the child of an employee. 

Membership in the Aid is open to the 
wives, sisters and daughters of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad employees of every 
grade, and also to all women workers 
on the company’s pay roll. 


Roll Dem Bones, Brothah, Roll Dem 


Bones. 


The Pullman Company has an- 
nounced an eight per cent wage in- 
crease for all its porters, the total of 
which increase will be in excess of 
$1,000,000 per year. The increase af- 
fects between nine and ten thousand 
employees. 


I. C. C. Suspends Michigan Freight 
Rate Order. 


The order of the industrial commis- 
sion of Michigan, reducing freight 
rates within the state and placing all 
of Michigan south of a line from Bay 
City to Muskegon in Central Freight 
Association territory, thus further re- 
ducing the rates, was suspended, pend- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s order granting the railroads a 
rehearing of the case. The new rate 
order was to have been effective on 
March 1. There has been no date 
named for the rehearing of the case. 
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Investigation Asked on Automatic 


Train Control. 


Representative Meade of Buffalo, N. 
Y., recently introduced a bill in con- 
gress requiring the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make a full re- 
port on what has been done to date 
in the matter of requiring the installa- 
tion of automatic train control devices 
on the railroads of the country. 


Supreme Court Decides Valuation Data 
Case in Favor of I. C. C. 


In the case of the St. Louis South- 
western Ry. vs. the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the United States 
Supreme court decided in favor of the 
commission and ruled that railways 
under the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion cannot compel the commission to 
furnish them with data upon which the 
tentative valuation of railway property 
is based, prior to the formal hearing. 


Mexican Bandit Enjoys a Quiet Sunday 
Afternoon. 


Although “Dead or Alive’ Aguilar 
has had a price on his head for 50 
years, and despite his age, he is still as 
playful as ever, as evidenced by his per- 
formance last Sunday. On that day, 
there being nothing else to do, this 88- 
year old ‘caballero captured a freight 
train near Paso del Macho on the Mex- 
ican Ry., and then turned it loose with- 
out a crew. The train whirled down 
the mountain grade for a mile or two, 
then plunged over a cliff and was 
smashed on the rocks below. Just a 
few days before, at Alta Luz; Aguilar 
performed in a similar manner, -with a 
similar result. 


Moonshine Makes Courageous Heroes 
of Us All. 


Stanley Swartz, of South Bend, Ind., 
drank some moonshine. The spirit of 
Captain Kidd, Tom Mix and Douglas 
Fairbanks entered Stanley’s soul along 
with the moonshine, and’ he sallied 
forth in search of adventure. Along the 
way he met a locomotive. The fact 
that the locomotive belonged to the 
Pennsylvania R. R. troubled Stanley 
not at all. He took possession of it and 
rode grandly down the track. Some 
switchman had carelessly left a cut of 
box cars in the way, and Stanley and 
his engine met them with considerable 
force. Stanley deserted his fiery steed 
and leaped into an automobile, but the 
railway officers who pursued him finally 
landed him and he now reposes in the 
hoose-gow. Knights-errant are a drug 
on the market in these days. 


Germany’s Financial Rehabilitation to 


be Based on Railway Mortgage. 


The international commission of ex- 
perts which has been examining into 
Germany’s financial resources has made 
the state railways of that country one 
of the main factors in building up a 
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new basis of credit. Associated Press 
dispatches, from Paris, February 19, 
indicate that the commission has de- 
cided that, instead of the formidable 
loan to be placed on the international 
market, as previously suggested, a 
mortgage of approximately ten billion 
gold marks on the German railway 
system and other sources of revenue 
of the German government shall form 
the basis ‘of a plan by which the allied 
countries, especially France, will derive 
regular payments of interest. The 
mortgage bonds to be issued would be 
a first lien on the railways and be di- 
vided among Germany’s creditors on 
the basis of the percentage adopted at 
the Spa conference in 1920—France 52 
per cent, Great Britain 26, Italy 10, Bel- 
gium 8, with the remaining 4 per cent 
divided among the other allies. A rela- 
tively small international loan will also 
be recommended to help Germany set 
up the proposed gold issue bank. In 
this loan American financiers’ will be 
asked to invest. Its amount remains 
to be fixed, but it will probably not ex- 
ceed $500,000,000. If the plan is ac- 
cepted by the allied governments part 
of this loan will be offered in the Ameri- 
can market. 


British Dock Workers’ Strike Affects 
120,000 Men. 


At noon on February 16, 120,000 dock 
workers left their jobs at English sea- 
ports. Again the new labor ministry 
of the empire is confronted with the 
problem which they have so often 
caused to confront other ministries. 
The present strike, as in the case of 
the railway strike of a few weeks ago, 
seems to have been caused by jealousy 
among the union officials and_ will 
probably end in the same way, that is, 
the men will go back to work on the 
same terms as heretofore. Ben Tillett, 
leader of the transport workers’ union 
expected a place on the new labor cabi- 
net, it appears, and it is the opinion 
of competent observers that the pres- 
ent strike is the direct outcome of 
Premier MacDonald’s failure to include 
Tillett on his cabinet. J. H. Bromley, 
who called the railway strike, is re- 
ported to have desired the berth as 
colonial secretary and, when this was 
awarded to J. H. Thomas, Bromley’s 
rival organizer in the railway - field, 
Bromley kicked over the traces, as Til- 
lett has done in the present instance. 
Tillett states: “There is no likelihood 
of the strike ceasing for several weeks.” 
The railway workers are very sympa- 
thetic to the present strike and the 
railways have, in some instances, been 
compelled to refuse freight at certain 
ports for fear of precipitating another 
railway strike. The railway car men 
are members of the same union as the 
dock workers and a sympathetic walk- 
cut on their.part is no unlikely de- 
noument. It seems positively criminal 
that so many workers and workers’ 
families should be made to suffer be- 
cause of professional jealousy among 
the labor leaders, but so it ever has 
been and, perhaps, so it ever shall be. » 
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Two Signal Maintainers Killed on f 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


While thawing ice from an interlock- 
ing plant with torches at Millers Sta- 
tion, Ohio, three signal maintainers 
stepped out of the way of a freight 
train and directly into the path of a 
passenger train on another track. Two 
of them were killed and the third badly 
injured. 


Southeastern Railways Making Large 
Improvements. 


That the railroads of the southeast 
are contemplating one of the biggest 
construction and development pro- 
grams this year in the history of south- 
ern roads is indicated by reports of 
machine tool and equipment dealers of 
Atlanta, who advise that inquiries and 
orders for heavier machinery and tools 
from the railways during the past two 
months.have been larger than in sey- 
e1al years, and that the outlook for the 


' year gives promise of continued activity 


in this regard. Since the middle of 
January several large projects have 
been announced by southeastern roads, 
including principally the construction 
of new and additional shop facilities, 
several of these projects individually 
exceeding $1,000,000. During the month 
of January, for instance, southern roads 
announced plans for eleven such proj- 
ects, one of the largest months of this 
nature for years. The total cost as 
announced for these projects was in 
excess of $5,000,000. In the past two 
months plans for large additional shop 
and terminal facilities have been an- 
rcunced by the Southern System at 
Spartanburg, S. C., Knoxville, Tenn, 
and Birmingham, Ala. The L.ouwsvyille 
& Nashville R. R. contemplates a $250,- 
000 investment for shops at Etowah, 
Tenn. The Central of Georgia will in- 
vest $350,000 for new shop facilities at 
Savannah, Ga.; the Atlantic Coast Line 
contemplates a big investment at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., while the Louisville and 
Nashville has announced a _ terminal 
construction. development program at 
New Orleans the last few days amount- 
ing to nearly $1,000,000. 


Condition of Car and Locomotive 
Equipment. , 
The following is authorized by the 


Car Service Division of the American | 


Railway Association: 

Locomotives in need of repair on 
February 1, totaled 1,791, or 16.8 per 
cent of the ownership, according to 
reports filed by the carriers with the | 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association on February 19% 
This was a decrease of 550 under the 
number in need of repair on January 
15. Of the total number, 5,919 or 92 | 
per cent, were in need of classified re- 
pairs, a decrease since January 15 or 
219, while locomotives in need of run- 
ning repair numbered 4,872 or 7.6 per 
cent, a decrease of 331 within the same 
period. Serviceable locomotives ™ | 
storage on February 1 numbered 4,116, | 


| 
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or 615 less than on January 15. During 
the last 15 days-in January, 18,064 lo- 
comotives were repaired and turned 
out of the shops, compared with 21,004 
during the first half of the month. 


The railroads on February 1, had 
161,569 freight cars in need of repairs, 
or 7.10 per cent of the ownership, ac- 
cording to reports filed by the carriers 
with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, on Feb- 
ruary 20. This was an increase of 


2,017 over the number in need of repair © 


on January 15, at which time there 
were 159,552 or 7 per cent of the total 
number, 115,831, or 5.1 per cent, were 
in need of heavy repair, a decrease of 
1,045 compared with the number on 
January 15, while reports showed 45,738, 
or two per cent, in-need of light repairs, 
an increase of 3,062 compared with the 
same previous date. 


Committee Named to Make Protest on 
Automatic Train Control Order. 


On Friday, Feb. 15, committees from 
the eastern, southern and western rail- 
roads met in New York to consider 
what action should be taken with a 
view to protesting the recent order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
requiring further installations of auto- 
matic train control. At this meeting, 
which was attended by committees of 
five members from each of the three 
regions, a sub-committee of six was 
appointed with power to act. This sub- 
committee is as follows: 
president Pennsylvania R. R.; W. J. 
Harahan, president Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry.; L. W. Baldwin, president Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R.; Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent Great Northern Ry.; W. L. 
Mapother, president Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R., and N. D. Maher, president 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 


The personnel of the committee rep- 
resenting the eastern region was given 
in the Railway Review of Feb. 9. The 
committee representing the western 
region was as follows: Ralph Budd, 
president Great Northern Ry.; Carl R. 
Gray, president Union Pacific R. R.; L. 
W. Baldwin, president Missouri Pa- 
cific Ry.; H. E. Byram, president Chi- 
cago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.; W. H 
Bremner, president Minneapolis & St. 
Louis R. R. 


It is understood that the initial action 
of the sub-committee will be to ask 
the commission for a hearing on the 
order which was recently issued with- 
out preliminary notice to the roads 
involved. 

The railroads take the position not 
only that the recent order following 
£0 closely on the order of June 13, 1922, 


_ requires an unreasonable expenditure 


on their part, but that the order is is- 
sued at a time when every radical in 
congress is trying to curtail the rev- 
enues of the railroads, and should be 
materially modified or withdrawn en- 
tirely. They further contend, as they 
always have, that the art of automatic 
train control has not sufficiently de- 
veloped to warrant the commission is- 


‘ 
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suing its latest order. The estimate 
of $200,000,000 as the probable cost of 
the required installations is undoubted- 
ly much too high, yet the cost which 
will actually have to be undertaken 
presents a serious problem to many of 
the roads involved. 

On the other hand it is quite evident 
that the commission interprets the law 
under which they are acting as manda- 
tory, and they take the attitude that 
they have no discretion in the matter. 
They have repeatedly pointed out that 
the art is developed far beyond the 
limit claimed by the railroads and that 
devices which are beyond the experi- 
mental stage are available if the roads 
desire to use them. 

It is beyond successful dispute that 
a number of automatic train control 
devices are in a stage of development 
much more advanced than was auto- 
matic signaling when its adoption was 
taken up vountarily by the railroads. 
It is a further fact that little was done 
by the railroads to develop train con- 
trol devices until compelled to do so 
by the initial order of the commission, 
although there has been twenty years 
of agitation looking to its voluntary 
adoption. 


Colombian Railways Plan Large Ex- 
penditures for Railway Materials. 


The Colombian railways, according 
to consular reports, will spend approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 in the next two years 
tor rolling stock, machinery and tools, 
rails and other railway material. It has 
been decided to use a large part of the 
money paid Colombia by the United 
States for the Panama canal right of 
way for this purpose. United States 
manufacturers of railway material and 
supplies have hitherto enjoyed the ma- 
jor portion of Colombia’s railway busi- 
ness, although a small percentage of it 
has gone to British and Belgian indus- 
tries. 


Program 1924 Meeting Signal Section 
American Railway Association. 


The program of the meeting of the 
Signal Section, American Railway As- 
sociation which will be held in the 
Drake hotel, Chicago, Ill, March 13 
and 14, will be as follows: 


Sub committee of administrative com- 
mittee on editing. 


Special committee on highway crossing 
protection. 


Mechanical interlocking. 
Instructions. 


Chemicals. 

Designs. 

Contracts and valuation. 

Alternating current automatic block 
signaling. 


Signaling practice. 

Economics of railway signaling. 

Power interlocking. 

Direct current automatic block signal- 
ing. 

Overhead and underground lines. 
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{Conventions and Meetings 


The Traffic Club of Chicago held a 
special meeting, February 14, at which 
resolutions were adopted recommend- 
ing the appointment of men especially 
fitted for the work to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, instead of 
“representatives” of some industry, 
class, or section of the country. The 
resolutions also condemned the grow- 
ing tendency to make freight rates by 
“political expediency.” They were 
identical with those adopted recently 
by the Associated Traffic Club of 
America and were, in a measure, rati- 
fication of the action taken at that 
time. Following the meeting and 
luncheon, the club was addressed by 
A. M. Arnold, non-resident member of 
the club, now connected with the de- 
partment of internal revenue at Wash- 
ington, who spoke on “Federal Law 
Enforcement.” The resolutions, as 


’ adopted unanimously, were as follows: 


1. “Resolved that it is the sense of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, to be presented to the president 
of the United States with proper rep- 
resentations as to our qualifications to 
speak, that appointments to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be 
made with sole view to the experience 
and fitness of the appointees to serve 
on that body, whose functions are of 
the utmost importance to the public 
and the carriers, and that they should 
not be appointed with a view to giving 
any particular group or special interest 
representation on the commission, but 
be representatives of the public as a 
whole. Appointees should be men who, 
by previous training, are qualified to 
deal with the problems coming within 
the jurisdiction of the commission. 


2. “Whereas, there is an increasing 
tendency toward making of freight 
rates out of political expediency, and an 
indifference on the part of the public 
toward this development; and whereas, 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica views with great concern anything 
that would restrict the commission in 
the free and unbiased consideration of 
any and all matter coming before ‘it: 
be it, Resolved, that member clubs 
should constantly combat such tend- 
ency.” 

x kK x 


The Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville, at a business meeting, February, 
12, of which announcement was-~ pre- 
viously made in these columns, adopted 
resolutions describing the club’s posi- 
tion on matters of railroad policy. The 
resolutions read in part as follows: 


1. “That in the unanimous opinion 
of the Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville, it is not to the best interest of the 
country at large for congress to under- 
take to change the provisions of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 

2. “Fhat we hereby request the 
senators and representatives from the 
state of Kentucky to withhold their 
support from proposed legislation that 
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will change the rate-making provisions 
of the Transportation Act.” 

Copies of the resolution .were sent 
to both senators and the representa- 
tive in congress for that district. 

ok a Se 


The Transportation Club of Decatur, 
Ill., was addressed, February 21, by 
Professor C. C. Herrmann, head of the 
department of transportation, of the 
University of Illinois. He spoke on 
various phases of public policy in re- 
lation to the railroads. “Railroad leg- 
islation in the next decade will be far 
more comprehensive than that of any 
previous period,’ said Professor Herr- 
mann. “The years of experimentation 
are over; we now proceed on the fruits 
of experience to constructive policies. 
This legislation must consider the se- 
curity owner, railroad labor, and the 
general public.” On the subject of con- 
solidations, Professor Herrmann said: 
“Consolidation thus far has not been 
proposed under the initiative of private 
managers. There are too many re- 
straining features which railroad man- 


agérs do not wish to comply with. Rail- — 


roads are still individualistic. They 
have no desire to lose their corporate 
indentity. - The spirit of the railroad 
manager may be compatible with the 
public interest, but there are complex 
interests of security holders which 
must receive attention. At best the 
plan of combination is a venture in the 
dark, and once entered into, breaking 
down is difficult.” 


F. M. White has been appointed Chi- 


cago district sales manager for the 
Kalman Steel Co. Mr. White has pre- 
viously held the same position for the 
Corrugated Bar Co., which company 
has been taken over by the Kalman 
Steel Co., as previously announced in 


these columns, 
* k & 


The Chipman Chemical Engineering - 


Co., New York, manufacturer of weed 
killer, has started a new arsenic reduc- 
tion works at San Francisco, Cal. 

* * * 

The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has moved its Birmingham office 
to 2108 Fifth avenue, north. 

x Ok ok 

The Hale-Kilburn Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturer of car seats, proposes 
considerable enlargement and increased 
scope of activities. Charles M. Schwab 
has recently been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of this company. 

a 

E. R. Mason has been appointed 
eastern sales representative of N. A. 
Petry Co., New York, N. Y., with head- 
quarters at 1845 Grand Central Termi- 
nal, New York. 

x kK 

The Pennsylvania Tank Car Co., 
Sharon, Pa., has changed its name to 
Pennsylvania Car Co., this change be- 
ing made in view of its increased scope 
of carbuilding activities. 
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The American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
cago, have added 150 men to their force 
at Alliance, Ohio, and expect to start 
another furnace at that point on 
March 1. 

* Ok Ox 

The McMyler-Interstate Co. Bed- 
ford, Ohio, has added to its line steam 
shovels in 34 and 1 cubic yard capacity. 
In addition it has also commenced the 
manufacture of connecting rods and 
pistons for locomotives, special equip- 
ment having been installed for that pur- 
pose. 

x OK x 

W. W. Totman, field representative 
for the Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., died in Hartford on February 7. 
Mr. Totman had previously been con- 
nected with Pratt & Whitney Co., Bos- 
ton Gear Works and the Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co. 

* Ok Ox 

ihe Tennessee’ Goal Iron &: BR: .R- 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., will commence 
construction of a one-story addition to 
its foundry at Fairfield, Ala., shortly. 
The new addition is expected to in- 
crease the output 50 per cent. 

kok Ox 

R. K. LeBlond, president of the R. 
K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., and the Pratt & 
Whitney Co. James K. Cullen has been 
re-elected president of both companies. 
Five new directors of the Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co., were appointed at the 
same time: Gordon S. Rentschler, of 
Hooven Owens Rentschler Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; Lucius Rossiter, Terry 
Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Edward L. Leeds, general sales mana- 
ger of Niles-Bement-Pond Co.; Charles 
Kk. Seymour, assistant general sales 
manager, and George H. Warrington, 
a Cincinnati attorney. ; 

Mr. LeBlond was born in Cincinnati 
in 1865 and served his machinist ap- 
prenticeship with the Franklin type 
foundry there, during which time he 
attended the Ohio Mechanics Institute 
at night. After five years with the 
Franklin people, Mr. LeBlond worked 
at a similar position in St. Louis, Mo., 
for two years. In 1887, he returned to 
Cincinnati and started a business of his 
own for the manufacture of type molds, 
gauges, small tools used in type-mak- 
ing, and general jobbing. In 1891, he 
commenced the manufacture of machine 
tools, and in 1892 expanded his list of 
products to include lathes. In 1897, a 
new plant was erected and the business 
was enlarged four times later, until it 
became one of the largest machine 
tool plants in Cincinnati. It was in- 
corporated under the name “The R. K. 
LeBlond Machine Tool Company” in 
1898. In 1918, the old plant was 
abandoned for a new one, known as 
one of the most modern in the world 
for the manufacture of machine tools. 

Fok 


Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., announce the con- 
solidation of their Cincinnati and 
Cleveland offices. E. H. Merrick is to 
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be manager of the consolidated offices, 
wtih headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pot ae 


Water F. Delaney has been appointed 
sales representative of the Hanna En- 
gineering Works, Chicago, Ill., with 
headquarters in Richmond, Va. 

i Sa 

The American Railway Car Co, 
Tigard, Ore., plans the construction of 
a one-story, 60 by 400-ft. plant at that 


point, for the manufacture of a special _ 


type of gasoline car to be used on rail- 
ways. The plant is estimated to cost 
$60,000, including equipment. 

a a ; 

The Ingot Iron Railway Products 

Co., whose organization was reported 
iil a recent issue, will promote the sales 
of Armco corrugated metal culverts in 
the railway field. 

* ok Ox 


Edwin Elliott & Co. has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey and — 
Delaware, for the Reinforced Switch & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pas 

‘* ok Ox 


C. F. Hutchings, Newark, N. J., has 
been appointed representative for 
rorthern New Jersey, for the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wyckliffe, 
Ohio. 

* * x 


The West Virginia Rail Co., Hunt. 
ington, W. Va., is completing a new 
unit of its plant which will be used for 
the production of railway frogs, with — 


special manganese steel points, and 
other track devices. 
x OK * 
The McConway & Torley Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., is making addition to its 
plant at that point, which plant manu- ~ 
factures the Jenny car coupling. 

eek te 


Barbour-Stockwell Co., manufacturer 
of railway supplies, will construct a 
metal and woodworking plant at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. = 

* ok x 

John Graham, consulting engineer, — 
of Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home 
in that city on February 8. Mr. Gra- 
ham has been active in construction 
engineering for years, having been en- 
gineer in charge of the construction of 
the New River branch of the Not 
& Western Ry. 

x OK OO 


J. Bruce Orr, of Pittsburgh, Pa., hae 


‘been elected president of the Standard. 


Tank Car Co; Sharon, Pas succeeding 
John Chevescon Jr. This move is 11 
line with the recent refinancing of this 
company. John Stevenson, 
and treasurer; Daniel Stevenson, di- 
rector and vice-president, and E. A 
McDonald, director and secretary. will 
retire. 
Payne, representing the Carnegie Steel - 
Co., R. F. Holmes, of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co.; William Robinson, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. C. Rorick, of To- 
ledo, Ohio; E. Clarence Miller, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and J. P. Whitla, of 
Sharon, Pa. . 


& 
-’ 
x 
+ F 


director 


The new board includes L. F. ~ 
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Donald B. MacNeal has established 
an office at 166 West Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill., to deal in contrac- 
tors’, railway and industrial equipment, 
specializing in locomotive cranes. Mr. 
MacNeal was formerly manager for A. 


C. Tarbert, Chicago, dealer in con- 
tractors’ equipment. 

* Ok Ox 
The Consolidated Machine Tool 


Corpn. of America, has moved its sales 
and executive offices from the Betts 
plant at Rochester, N» Y., to the Hilles 
& Jones plant, at Wilmington, Del. 
PET 
Engineering Materials, Ltd, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., has been appointed Ca- 


'nadian representative of the Okonite 


| 


mo. Passiac, N. J. 
x Ok Ok 
E. F. Kultchar has become associated 
with the Chicago office of the Inger- 
soll-Rand Co. Mr. Kultchar was former- 
ly maintenance engineer for the IIli- 
nois district of the Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy R. R. 
x ok x 
B. L. Knowles, manager of the pub- 
licity department of the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corpn., died Feb- 
tuary 14, as a result of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. Mr. Knowles had been in 


the service of the Worthington Corpn.- 


for 28 years. 
a ae 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has grant- 


ed authority to its subsidiary, the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpn., to 
modernize its rail mill at Sparrows 


Point, Md., at an estimated cost of 
$500,000. Electric power will be sub- 
stituted for the present steam power 
and burners will be installed. This 
rail mill was recently put into opera- 
tion after being closed down for several 
years. 
x Ok Ok 

J. E. Moss Iron Works has acquired 
the property and assets of the River- 
side Bridge Co., Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

x ok * 

Howard MacNeal, formerly of the 
Philadelphia plant of the Link-Belt Co., 
has been transferred to Chicago, III., 
as .sales agent for the company’s 
products. 

x ok x 


J. T. Stephenson has been appointed 
eastern representative of the Woolery 
Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn., with 
headquarters at 1128 Munsey building, 
Washington, D. C. 

x OK 

The annual report of the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, released February 19, 
indicates that, for the year ending 
December 31, 1923, net earnings 
amounted to $11,931,521, as compared 
with $6,755,514 for the previous year. 
The balance available for common 
stock, after deduction of all charges, 
including a reserve of $4.400,0000, for 


| tenewals and taxes, is $25.58 a share, 


compared with $19.03 a share in 1922. 
| Surplus profits at the end of 1923 were 
$916,464, as compared with $2,406,519 
at the close of 1922. Balance sheet 
_ Shows that, as of December 31, 1923, 
_ the current assets were $53,962,901 and 
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current liabilities $9,991,066. Current 
assets as of December 31, 1922, were 
$55,926,489, and current liabilities $15,- 
788,905. 
RE et 

Richard Trimble, secretary and 
treasurer of the United States Steel 
Corpn., since its formation, died in New 
York, N. Y., on February 18, after a 
leng illness. Mr. Trimble was also 
treasurer and director of the Minnesota 
Steel Co., and a director of the Elgin 
Joliet & Eastern Ry., Lake Superior 
Consolidated Iron Mines, ° National 
Tube Co., Tennessee Coal Iron & R. 
R. Co., and the Union Steel Co. 

2K OK 

E. L. Lord has ben assigned to han- 
dle the railway sales of the Electric 
Storage Battery Co., with headquarters 
db Oeil nancisco .cal. = Mr. lord) will 
also supervise the railway business for 


EK. L. Lord. 


the Pacific district of that company. 
Previous to his present appointment, 
Mr. Lord was sales engineer of the 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 

* * x 


The Pullman Co. has purchased a 20- 
acre site at Seattle, Wash., and ‘it is 
reported that it will erect a car plant 
there to take care of the northwestern 
territory. 
x Ok OR 

The Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Vernon, IIl., has let contract to Hughes 
Foulkrod Co. covering the constructior 
of a one-story foundry at that point, to 
be brick and steel construction, 202 by 
258 ft. McClintic-Marshall Co. has the 
steel contract. 


| Railway News _| ] 


Alaska.—The Alaska R. R. announces 
that a fast limited train, to be known 
as the “McKinley Park Limited,” will 
be operated over its rails next summer 
from Seward to McKinley. Extra 
sleeping cars will be attached to all 
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through trains and stopovers will be 
optional, instead of compulsory, as 
heretofore. This will be the first limited 
service operated on-the Alaska R. R. 


American Niagara.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
the American Niagara R. R. to issue 
$1,000,000 of common capital stock, 
which stock will be purchased by the 
New York Central R. R. and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Ry. The money thus 
obtained is to be used for the con- 
struction of a new line, 10% miles in 
length, from a connection with the 
New York Central R. R., near Tono- 
wanda Nn Y-sacross -Gtand Island in 
the Niagara river, to the international 
boundary line. 


Athison Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
company has purchased, subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Salina & Northern R. 
R., which was recently sold at auction 
in Salina, Kan. The Salina Northern 
runs from Salina, Kan., to Osborne, 
Kan., a distance of 81 miles. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted to this company permission 
to acquire control by lease of a line 
of railway formerly owned by the Santa 
Fe Raton & Eastern R. R., upon its 
acquisition by the Rocky Mountain & 
Santa Fe Ry. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. and the California Arizona & Santa 
Fe Ry. have been granted permission 
to abandon a branch line extending 
from Goffs, Cal., to Searchlight, Nev., 
a distance of 52 miles. 


Chicago Great Western.—This com- 
pany has made application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
nominally $2,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, the bonds to be held in the 
company’s treasury until some future 
date, when application will be made for 
permission to sell them. These bonds 
are to be issued in reimbursement of 
expenditures from income not yet 
capitalized. 


Chicago Peoria & St. Louis.—The 
supreme court of Illinois has reversed 
and remanded with directions the order 
of the Sangamon county court that the 
Chicago Peoria & St. Louis Ry. be sold 
in twenty sections. This will necessi- 
tate selling the road in its entirety. 


Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis.—Jackson E. Reynolds has been 
elected a director of the Cleveland Cin- 
cinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry., suc- 
ceeding Walter P. Bliss. Mr. Reynolds 
is also a director of the Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. and the 
New York Central R. R. 


Cleveland Southwestern & Columbus. 
—This line will be sold at auction at 
Elyria, Ohio, March 14, in compliance 
with an order for the foreclosure sale 
of the property entered by federal judge 
D. C. Westenhaver on application of 
bondholders and creditors. 


Coal River & Eastern.—This com- 
pany has requested permission from the 


Rey 


Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue and sell $500,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and $1,000,000 of capital stock. 
All of the bonds and a quarter of the 
stock would be turned over to the Coal 
River collieries from the West Virginia 
railway line, which the railway corpora- 
tion would receive from the coal com- 
pany. The Brotherhood Investment 
Co., a company associated with the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
has been named as agent for the stock 
sales. The Coal River collieries are also 
controlled by the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. 


Colorado & Southern.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon 
a line of railway 29 miles long, running 
between Buena Vista, Col., and Rom- 
ley, Col. The abandonment of the line 
was opposed by the state of Colorado 
and the patrons of the railway. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.— 
The re-organization manager of this 
company have issued the following 
statement, anent the persistent rumors 
of disagreements as to the re-organiza- 
tion plan: “There has been no disa- 
greement between the bond holders’ 
committee and the railway companies 
regarding the proposed modifications 
of the Denver plan. At the meeting 
between the committees, the railway 
companies and the managers, the paper 
formulating the modifications already 
agreed upon was approved.” 


Eastern Texas.—The United States 
supreme court has decided that this 
company cannot be prohibited by the 
state of Texas from abandoning its 
railway line. This same decision was 
handed down in two cases, one brought 
by the state of Texas and the other 
by the Texas railway commission. 


Erie —Work on the improvement of: 


the Erie tube station in Jersey City, 
N. J., will be held up indefinitely, as a 
result of a disagreement between the 
Erie R. R. and the Hudson & Manhat- 
seine Ihe ARG ; 


Hocking Valley.—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $6,000,000 of 
two-year five per cent secured gold 
notes, which are to be sold at a price 
so that the annual cost to the road will 
not exceed seven per cent. The carrier 
has also been given permission to 
pledge $7,500,000 of general mortgage 
bonds as collateral for the notes. 


Illinois Central. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has reaffirmed 
its decision of August 3, 1923, authoriz- 
ing the Southern Illinois, & Kentucky 
R. R. and the Chicago St. Louis & New 
Orleans R. R., subsidiaries. of the. Illi- 
nois Central R..R., to construct a new 
line of railway between Edgewood, 
Ill., and Fulton, Ky., 169 miles. The 
case was re-opened by the commission 


after its first decision in order to allow 


the state and municipalities to intro- 
duce new evidence. 

Kansas City Mexico & Orient—This 
road, réported in last week’s issue as 
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ordered sold by. the federal judge at 
Kansas City, Kan., will be sold to the 
highest bidder from the steps of the 
Wichita, Kan., courthouse on the morn- 
ing of March 27, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Benjamin F. Mc- 
Lean, special master, who has been au- 
thorized to conduct the sale cf the road 
to satisfy the government lien. The 
terms of the sale provide that the pur- 
chaser must keep the road in opera- 
tion. 


Kansas Missouri Ry. & Terminal.— 
This company has been authorized to 
issue 8,000 shares of capital stock, with 
no par value, and $800,000 of first mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, the proceeds to 
be used in acquiring certain railway 
properties and for construction pur- 
poses. 


Manistee & Northwestern. — The 
Interstate Cominerce Commission has 
authorized the Michigan Trust Co., as 
receiver of the Manistee & Northeast- 
ern R. R., to abandon a branch line 
from Platte River, Mich., to Empire 
Junction, Mich., a distance of 15% 
miles. This line formerly served log- 
ging industries in that territory, but 
since the discontinuance of the logging 
industry in that section, the commis- 
sion holds that there is insufficient 
business in the territory to warrant the 
continuance of the line. 


Missouri Pacific—The Missouri Pa- 
cific R. R. has made application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ask- 
ing for authority to issue $700,000 in 
6 per cent and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds covering the purchase of the 
terminal property of the Kansas City 
Northwestern Ry. in Kansas City, Kan. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—This 
company has completed negotiations 
for the purchase of the International 
Great-Northern R. R., involving $7,000,- 
000 of capital stock. The purchasing 
line, under the terms of the purchase 
agreement, guarantees interest pay- 
ments of not less than 4 per cent an- 
nually .on the International-Great 
Northern R. R. adjustment bonds. In 
return for this guarantee, the purchas- 
ing line is given an option to acquire 
bonds at 85 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest, until January 1, 1928, 
after which they may be acquired at par 
and accrued interest. The New Orleans 
Texas & Mexico, in conjunction with 
the other roads forming the Gulf Coast 
Lines; ‘has a total’mileage of 1,173, and 
the purchase of the International-Great 
Northern increases this to 2,333 miles. 


‘Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe.—This 
company has been given authority to 
acquire a line of railway in Colfax 


‘County, N. M. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—This com- 


‘pany, together with the Stephenville 


North & South Texas Ry., has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion-for authority to extend the term 
of the existing lease from the, Stephen- 
ville company to the St. Louis South- 
western Ry. . The ten year lease under 
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which the St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
was operating the Stephenville Ry. has 
expired, and an agreement has been 
entered into, subject to the approval 
of the commission, whereby the lease 
is extended for a period of two years 
from July 1, 1923, and the St. Lonis 
Southwestern Ry. may, at its option, 
secure a further extension of the lease 
for a period not to exceed 38 years. 


Southern.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted permission to 
the Southern Ry. to construct two ex- 
tensions, one froin Bulls Gap to Lead- 
ville, Tenn., a distance of 17 miles and 
the other within the city of Knoxville, 
to be known as the Lonsdale cut-off. 


As the Raitway Review has previously — 


reported under “Buildings and Termi- 
nals,’ the Southern Ry. plans large im- 
provements at Birmingham, Ala., con- 
struction of which will be commenced 
immediately. Among the plannéd im- 
provements is a new locomotive shop, 
which will consist of i2 buildings, and 
a new car shop, consisting of nine build- 
ings. In addition, an expansion of Fin- 
ley yards at Birmingham is planned. It 
is estimated that the improvements 
will cost $3,000,000. 


Southern Pacific.—The current Mexi- 
can revolution is not interfering with 


~the construction of the new line of the 


Southern Pacific in Mexico, between 
Tepic and La Quenada. Several bridges 
are nearing completion and blasting is 
being carried on rapidly for tunnels. 
It is expected that the work will be 
completed within the original time 
limit, regardless of the revolution. 


Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
February 12, 1924. 


- Brake-Beam Safety Means, 1,483,633— 


William C. Hedgecock, Chicago, I, 
assignor to American Steel Foun- 
dries, Chicago, Ill. 

Steel Crosstie, 1,483,827—William E. 
Miller, Germans WENiak 


Anchor Tie Plate, 
R. Fairbairn, Montreal Quebec, Can- 
ada. 


Rail Seat or Brace, 1,483,770—William ¥ 


W. Blackwell, Marblehilt: Ga, 
Car Coupler, 

Lothair, Ky., assignor of one-half to 

Monroe Sheppard, Lothair, Ky. 


Method and Apparatus for Cleaning 


Railroad Ballast, 1,583,674--Newton 
C. Owen, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., assignor 
to Owen-Pennsylvania Corporation, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. : 
Six-Wheel Railway-Car Truck, 1,483,- 
638—John A. Lamont, Chicago, IG 


assignor to American Steel Fox | 


dries, Chicago, III. 
Metal Grain Door, 1,483, 576—Garth G 
Gilpin, Rivciside: Ill, assignor to 
Union Metal Products Company, 
Chicago, Ill’ aig “3 
Car, Seal, 1,483,504—Bruce Borland, 
Chicaso “ihe a 


1,483,792—John ME. 


1,483,691—A Ibert Stacy, 
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Signal, 1,483,511—Albert Wadkins Har- 
vey, Sulphur Springs, Tex. 

Railway Crossing and Method of Mak- 
ing the Same, 1,483,437—William T. 
Headley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Casing for Locomotive Steam Pipes, 
1,483,423—Arthur H. Fetters, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Boltless Anticreeping Device for Rail- 
road Rails, 1,483,416—Adoniram J. 
Cook, Westerlo, N. Y. 


Railway Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,483,358—Lloyd V. Lewis, Edgewood 
Borough, and Frank H. Nicholson, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., assignors to The 
Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa. 

Combined Automatic Car and Train- 
Line Coupling, 1,483,356—Onesime 
He Le Compte, St. Louis, Mo., as- 
signor to Le Compte Standard Auto- 
matic Drawbar and Connector Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

Selective Application Valve for Auto- 
matic Train-Control Apparatus, 1,- 
483,276—Andrew J. Brookins, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Unloading Apparatus, 1,483,254—David 
Terry, Sacramento, Calif. 


Rail-Joint Connection, 1,483,138—Mil- 
ton N. Webber, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Car Mover, 1,483,116—Frederick W. 
Rubin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Railway Draft Rigging, 1,483,108—John 
F. O’Connor, Chicago, Ill, assignor 
to William H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 


Railway Safe-Running Device, 1,483,066 
—Arthur Reginald Angus, Minehead, 
England. 


[ New Roads and Projects | 


Florida—Application has been made 
to the Florida railway commission for 
fermission to charter the Trans-Florida 
Central R. R., for the purpose of ac- 
quiring and extending the Fellsmere 
R. R. The incorporators, who are 
residents of Winter Park, Fla., are: E. 
B. Mensden, president; G. E. Currier, 
vice-president, and P. A. Agnew, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Illinois—The Southern Illinois & 
Kentucky R. R. and the Chicago St. 
Louis & New Orleans R. R., sub- 
Sidiaries of the Illinois Central R. R, 
have been granted authority by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
construct a line of railway between 
Edgewood, Ill., and Fulton, Ky., a dis- 
tance of 169 miles. See “Railway 
News” for further details. 


New York.—Financing arrangements 
have been completed to enable the 
American Niagara R. R. to construct 
a line from a connection with the New 
York Central R. R., at or near Tono- 
wanda, N. Y., across Grand Island in 
the Niagara river, to the international 
boundary line, a distance of 10% miles. 
In turn, the Canadian Niagara Bridge 
Co. will construct a line from the in- 
ternational boundary line to a connec- 
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tion with the Michigan Central R. R., 
at Welland, Ont. The estimated cost 
of the undertaking is $18,000,000. 


{Equipment and Structures 


Miscellaneous. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed orders with the New York Ship- 
building Co. for five car floats. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has placed order: with the 
New York Shipbuilding Co. for two car 
floats. 


The Erie R. R. is inquiring for two 
car floats. 


Locomotives. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R.iR. is inquiring for 20 locomotives. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 25 locomotives. 

R. P. Johnson, Wytheville, Va., is in- 
quiring for two locomotives, one 30 to 
40-tons capacity, 42-in. gauge, and the 
other of like capacity, 36-inch gauge. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for 30 locomo- 
tives. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for 25 loco- 
motives. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is reported to be inquiring for ten 
locomotives. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is reported 
to be inquiring for ten locomotives. 

Canadian National Railways are re- 
ported to be inquiring for 30 loco- 
motives. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. and 
the Union Pacific Ry. are reported to 
be in the market for an indefinite num- 
ber of locomotives. 

The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for 50 Mikado 
type locomotives, in addition to those 
recently ordered. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Canadian National Railways 
have ordered 24 coaches from the 
GanadianeGanmiao.oundry Co., and 11 
baggage cars from the National Stee! 
(Cake (roy 

The Northern Pacific Ry. is inquir- 
ing for 10 baggage cars. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 10 baggage cars. 

The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. has placed an order with the 
J. G. Brill Co., for one gasoline car, 

The Southern Pacific Co. is inquiring 
for 23 passenger cars, as follows: ten 
interurban coaches, four coaches, five 
chair cars and four baggage-mail cars. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is inquiring for 40 passenger cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is reported 
to be inquiring for 12,000 freight cars, 


RR) 


divided as- follows: 8,000 box, 3,000 
automobile and 1,000 stock. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. is reported 
to have received order from the Nor- 
folk & Western R. R. for 1,000 70-ton 
hopper cars. These in addition to the 
4,000 hopper cars previously ordered 
by this railway from various other car- 
builders. 

The Cincinnati Northern Ry. has or- 
dered 500 box cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has ordered 1,000 box cars and 500 
automobile cars from the Pullman Co., 
and 500 gondolas from the American 
Car & Foundry Go. 


John Morrell Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, 
has ordered 100 refrigerator cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Union R. R., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is inquiring for 1,000 55-ton hopper 
cars. 

The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
I.ouis Ry. has placed an order with the 
Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R. Co. for 
50 ballast cars. 

The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to have placed orders with the 
American Car & Foundry Co., and the 
Standard Steel Car Co., for 4,000 box 
Cars, each, 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 5,000 freight cars, as fol- 
lows: 1,650 single sheathed box cars, 
1,000 single sheathed automobile cars, 
1,100 composite drop bottom gondolas, 
1,100 steel drop bottom gondolas and 
150 steel underframe flat cars. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. is inquir- 
ing for bids on repairs to 1,000 freight 
Cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Staten Island Rapid Transit R. 
R. Co., which is operated by the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., will commence the 
electrification of its Tottenville and 
South Beach lines within a few months. 
The work is estimated to cost $3,000,- 
000, with power and other equipment. 

The Union Pacific Ry. plans a $5,000,- 
000 steamship terminal and wharf at 
Long Beach, Cal., to be used jointly 
by the railway and the United Fruit 
Co.’s steamers. 

The Golden Belt R. R. is planning 
the construction of 80 miles of line in 
Kansas and Nebraska, to be laid with 
60-lb. rails and macadam and gravel 
ballasted roadbed, estimated to cost 
$3,000,000. H. Freese, Hays, Kan., is 
engineer. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
let contracts for its new concrete and 
steel storage warehouse, estimated to 
cost $429,000, as follows: Doullut & 
Williams Co., New Orleans, general 
contract; Lukes Steel Co., structural 
steel; Ole K. Olsen, New Orleans, re- 
inforced steel; Detroit Steel Products 
Cos Detroit Mich asteelesash. Ja: Gi 
Wilson Corpn., New York, N. Y.; roll- 
ing doors; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., glazing and Wm. F. 
Kihnel, roofing. 
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The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has let 
contract for double tracking its line 
from Pembroke, N. C., to Lotta, N. C., 
a distance of 27 miles, to Cornell-Young 
Co., Macon, Ga. 

The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
plans the erection of a new station at 
Cleburne, Texas. 


The Southern Pacific Co. will com- 
mence construction in 90 days of a new 
depot at Jeanerette, La., estimated to 
cost $50,000 and track connections 
costing $10,000. 


The Louisville & Nashville Ry. plans 
to remodel its passenger station at 
Hurricane, Ala., also build platforms 
and divide the waiting room into two 
portions. 

The Houston & Texas Central R. R., 
a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific 
Co., has had plans prepared covering 
the creation of an industrial district in 
Dallas, Texas, 40 blocks in extent, with 
16 miles of industrial trackage, esti- 
mated to cost $3,000,000. H. M. Lull, 
Houston, Texas, is engineer. 


The Louisville & Nashville Ry. is 
planning the construction of a round- 
house at Whitesburg, Ky., and the ex- 
tension of yards the1e, at an estimated 
cost (of 5$50,000m MWe Home Countnayz 
Louisville, Ky., is engineer. 

The Canadian National Railways will! 
lav 64 miles of new 100-Ib. rails, 39,000 
cubic yards of ballast and 100,000 new 
ties between Glencoe, Ont., and Wind- 
sor, Ont., at an.estimated cost of 
$500,000. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has let con- 
tract for the grading of a 11-mile sec: 
tion of the Natron. cut-off, from Sum- 
mit to Oakridge, Ore., to the Utah 
Construction Co., also the construction 
of a 2,000-ft. tunnel. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. plans 
the construction of a freight station 
and yards at Bluefield, W. Va., at an 
estimated cost of $500,000. W. P. Wilt- 


see iS engineer. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. will rebuild 
its roundhouse at Schreiber, 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 
The new edifice will be reinforced con- 
crete and brick, one story, estimated 
to cost $250,000. 


The Pennsylvania R.. R. plans the 
construction of two additional tracks 
along the right bank of the Ohio River, 
near Beaver, Pa. 


The borough of Homestead, Pa., and 
the Pennsylvania R. R. are preparing 
plans covering a train shed and a sub- 
way under the railway’s tracks at that 
point. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. is preparing plans cover- 
ing the remodeling and making addi- 
tions to its freight house at Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, estimated to cost $20,000. 
C. A. Paquette, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
engineer. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. plans the construction of 
a passenger station at Sidney, Ohio, 
one-story, 36 by 111, brick. C. A. Pa- 
quette, Cincinnati, Ohio, is engineer. 


Ont., 
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The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. is preparing preliminary 
plans covering the construction of a 
brick and concrete engine terminal at 
Riverside, Cincinnati, Ohio. C. A. Pa- 
quette, Cincinnati, Ohio, is engineer. 


Bridges. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. and the city commission 
will replace the present wooden struc- 
ture over its tracks at Division street 
and at North avenue, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., with two steel bridges. Con- 
struction will commence in April. 


The Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 
has awarded a contract to the Snare 
Corpn., Philadelphia, Pa., covering the 
construction of a 324-ft concrete trestle, 
at its Richmond street pier in Phila- 
delphia. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has made 
application to rebuild its railway bridge 
over the. Ohio river at Steubenville, 
Ohio. A hearing will be held on the 
subject by the federal engineers on 
March 6. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Texas & Pacific Ry. has placed 
an order with the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co., covering materials for install- 
ing an eight-lever interlocking plant 
for protection of a crossing of one of 
its industrial tracks with the Texas 
Interurban Ry., Dallas, Texas. 


The Pennsylvania-Detroit R. R. will 
install an electro-mechanical interlock- 
ing at the crossing of its line with the 
Detroit & Ironton R. R. in Wayne 
County, Mich. Position light signals 
will be used throughout. The machine 
for the control of the switches and sig- 
nals will be the “S8” type, having three 
levers for six signals and three levers 
for indication of the six derail move- 
ments, while 100% spare space will be 
provided in the machine for future 
double tracking of the Pennsylvania- 
Detroit R. R. All track circuits will 
be fed by alternating current, while the 
signal and control circuits will work 
on direct current obtained from storage 
batteries having a trickle charge. The 
signals will be normally lighted from 
the A. C. supply and use the storage 
battery for emergency. The plant is 
being installed by the Union Switch 
&= Signal aGor 

The Monongahela Ry. is extending 
its absolute permissive block signaling 
from the Pennsylvania-West Virginia 
state line to Morgantown, a distance of 
11 miles, and has placed an order with 
the Union Switch & Signal Co. for the 
necessary material. Position light sig- 
nals are being used in the new work, 
requiring a total of 24 new signals. The 
field work will be carried out by the 
railway company’s forces. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Co. is 
head cranes for its new addition in New 
inquiring for four 25-ton 4-motor over- 
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The Northwestern Pacific R. R. has 


placed an order for one 200-ton locomo- 
tive crane with the Whiting Corpn., Har- 
vey, Ill. e- 


The Great Northern Ry. is reported to 
have placed orders for $30,000 of ma- 
chinery and tools, against its list which 
recently appeared in these columns. 


The Erie R. R. has ordered a 4,000-lb. 
electric hoist for its Hornell, N. Y., shops, 
from the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has begun to 
order against its list for the locomotive 
shops at Sharpsburg, Pa. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has ordered an 800-ton wheel 
press, 108 inches between tie rods from 
the Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. is 
inquiring for one 25-ton locomotive 
crane. 


Following are further additions to the 
list of the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry.: 


One 4%-in. Cleveland, or ~ equivalent, 
motor-driven full turret lathe. 

One 48-in. x 16-ft., Boyce & Emmes, or 
equivalent, triple-geared, heavy duty. type 
motor-driven engine lathe. 

One hydraulic hand-power 
press. ; 

One boiler plate flanging clamp, 10-ft. 
between housings. ; 

One Hartz, or equivalent, pneumatic flue 
welding machine, capacity 2-in. to 4%-in. 
flues exclusive. 

One boiler plate flanging clamp 20-ft. 
between housings. : 

One 54-in. Niles, or equivalent, motor- 
driven truck and trailer tire turning lathe. 

One 26-in. Dill, or equivalent, heavy 
duty motor-driven crank slotter. 

One No. 4 Cincinnati, or equivalent, 
high-power motor-driven vertical milling ~ 
machine. : 

One No. 5 Cincinnati, or equivalent, hor- 
izontal plain high-power motor-driven 
milling machine. ae 

One motor-driven swedging machine — 
for swedging ends of locomotive flues, ca- 
pacity 2- to 5%-in. flues inclusive. E 

One No. 4 Cincinnati, or equivalent, uni-— 
versal horizontal high-power motor-driven 
milling machine. : 

One Lucas No. 33, or equivalent, hori- 
zontal motor-driven, milling and drilling 
machine. 3 

One 42-in. Colburn, or equivalent, heavy 
duty motor-driven boring mill. 

One 50-in. Colburn, or equivalent, mo- 
tor-driven heavy duty boring mill. re 

One 100-in. Cincinnati, or equivalent, — 
motor-driven heavy duty boring and turn- 
ing mill. : é 

One 30-in. x 24-ft. Lodge & Shipley, 
or equivalent, motor-driven geared-he 
lathe. ; 

One motor-driven pipe machine, capac-— 
ity 1%- to 6-in. A 

One motor-driven 36-in. draw cut 
shaper. ae 

One 36 x,36-in. x 12-ft. Gray, or equlv-— 
alent, heavy duty motor-driven planer. 

One motor-driven 8-in. cold saw. ‘ 

One motor-driven No. 2 Oster, or equiv- 
alent, pipe cutting off machine. _ 

One motor-driven. Landis, or equivalent, 
heavy duty type piston or rod grinding 
machine. : ; 

One motor-driven 22-in. x 12-ft. heavy — 
duty geared head engine lathe. 3 

One motor-driven multiple punching 
machine, capacity for punching 36 ay-in. | 
holes on 1%-in. centers in 14 gage iron. 

One Niles, or equivalent, motor-driven 
two-spindle drilling and _ boring machine 
capacity not less than 3-in. high speed 
drill in steel. p 

One 24-in. backgeared motor-driven 
shaper. ; 

Two triple head staybolt and radial 
stay threading machines, motor-driven. 


bushing 


Two motor-driven flue cutters for cut- | 


ting safe ends on_ locomotive tubes, car 

pacity to 5%4-in. tubes inclusive. ’ 
One 20-in. x 6 ft. motor-driven single 

wood surfacer. 4 
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One motor-driven 3%-in. upsetting and 
forging machine. 

One 36-in. motor-driven band saw. 

One motor-driven 42 x 42-in. x 20 ft. 
Gray heavy duty planer, or equivalent. 

One motor-driven cornice brake, capac- 
ity %-in. sheets 12 ft. wide. 

One combination motor-driven rip and 
cut off saw, No. 4 American or equivalent. 

One style 60 Heald, or equivalent, 
motor-driven griding machine. 

Two motor-driven polishing machines 
for polishing exterior of locomotive flues 
2 in. in diameter up to 5% in. 

One belt-driven nut facing machine, %- 
to 3-in. capacity. 

One 18%-in. x 6 ft. belt-driven Warner 
& Swasey or equivalent, cabinet brass 
turret lathe. 

One motor-driven No. 3 Wilmarth & 
Morman, or equivalent, full automatic 
surface grinder. 

One motor-driven angle iron bending 
roll, capacity up to % x 4 x 4-in. 

One 42-in. boring mill. 

One 48 x 48 in. planer, 12 ft. bed. 

One 60-in. draw cut shaper and one lo- 
comotive. 

One locomotive link grinder. 


The following new shops, etc., are 
being planned or constructed, all of 
which will need machinery and tools 
of various types. Full details will be 
found under “Building and Terminals:” 


Louisville & Nashville R. R., round- 
house, Whitesburg, Ky. 
Canadian Pacific RY; roundhouse, 


Schreiber, Ont. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. warehouse, 
New Orleans, La. 


Iron and Steel. 


eihe Michigan Central R. R.-is in- 
quiring for 600 tons of steel for grade 


crossing elimination work at Spring 
Wells, Mich. 


It is reported that bids will soon be 
asked on 25,000 to 30,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel for the Newark bay bridge 
of the Central R. R. of New Jersey. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has secured 
orders for 55,000 tons of plates, shapes, 
bars, axles and wheels for the hopper 
cars of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 

The Wabash Ry. is reported to have 
placed orders for 3,500 tons of tie plates 
with various manufacturers in the Chi- 
cago district. 

The Lima Locomotive works is in- 
quiring for 1,600 tons of plates to be 
used for the New York Central R. R. 
switching locomotives and other orders 
recently placed. 


The Virginian Ry. is reported to 
have purchased 4,000 tons of structural 
steel from French fabricators for its 
electrification project. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 6,800 tons of structural 
steel for bridgework in Louisiana. 

The Southern Ry. has awarded, 
through Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
3,740 tons of structural steel for its 
Birmingham shops, to the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed order with the American Bridge 
Co. for 700 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. is reported to have placed orders 
for 1,900 kegs of spikes and 16,000 
angle bars. 


The Key route, a subsidiary of the 
San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Ry., 
1s reported to be inquiring for 1,000 
tons of rails. 
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The Western Pacific Ry. is inquiring 


‘for 7,780 kegs of spikes and 1,127 kegs 


of bolts. 


The Southern Pacific Co. is inquir- 
ing for 3,000 kegs of track spikes and 
500 kegs of track bolts. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. is 
inquiring for 850 tons of reinforcing 
bars for a warehouse at Dallas, Texas. 


| Personals | 
[ Personals _]| 


Executive. 


John M. Egan has been elected vice- 
president of the Missouri Pacific R. R., 
and effective March 1, will become 


vice-president and general manager, in 
Mr. Egan, who 
Egan, 


charge of operations: 


ise thiessoteotn Ae or. general 


John M, Egan. 


superintendent of the Illinois Centra! 
R. R.; at Memphis, Tenn., was born at 
Amboy, Ill., September 1, 1880, and 
educated at the De La Salle institute, 
Chicago, Ill. He entered railway serv- 
ice with the Illinois Central R. R. in 
1893, since which time he has served 
in the following positions: 1894 to 1898, 
station agent, 1899 to June, 1911, as- 
sistant engineer, supervisor and road- 
master; June, 1911, to September, 15, 
1915, superintendent at Water Valley, 
Miss.; September 15, 1915 to January 
1, 1919, superintendent of the Tennes- 
see division, and January 1, 1919 to 
April 1, 1923, general superintendent 
of the Southern lines of the Illinois 
Central R. R., with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La. On April 1, 1923, 
Mr. Egan became district manager of 
the car service division and manager of 
the refrigerator department of the 
American Railway Assn., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion.. 


H. E. Byram, president of the Chi- 


Sips, 


cago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., left 
Chicago on February 21, for an extend- 
ed tour of the Orient. Mr. Byram will 
be gone about two months. 


James F. Murphy, general manager 
of the Missouri Pacific R. R., has been 
granted a six-months leave of absence, 
effective March 1, because of ill-health. 


I. L. Hibbard has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president of the Atchi- 
son Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., coast 
lines, with headquarters at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Hibbard was born July 8, 1857, 
at Woodhull, N. Y., and entered rail- 
way service in 1876 as warehouseman 
for the Erie R. R. From 1880 to 1881 
Mr. Hibbard was freight clerk; 1881 to 
1884; stenographer, general freight of- 
fice, Indianapolis & St. Louis Ry., St. 
Louis, Mo.; 1884 to 1886, stenographer 
to master of transportation, Wabash 
St. Louis & Pacific Ry.; 1886 to 1890, 
trainmaster of the same road; 1890 to 
December, 1896, trainmaster of the 
Southern California Ry.; December, 
1896, to October, 1897, agent at Los 
Angeles, Cal., for the same road; Octo- 
ber, 1897, to October 1, 1903, superin- 
tendent, Albuquerque division, Santa 
Fe Pacific R. R., at Winslow, Ariz.; 
October 1, 1903, to February 1, 1905, 
superintendent, Los Angeles division, 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., with 
headquarters at San Bernardino, Cal.; 


I, L. Hibbard, 
February 1, 1905, to November 1, 1916, 


general superintendent of the coast 
lines of the same road at Los Angeles, 
Cal.; November 1, 1916, to January 1, 
1920, assistant general manager of the 
same lines, and from January 1, 1920, 
to the time of his present appointment, 
general manager of the same lines. 


W. K. Etter has been appointed gen- 


‘eral manager of the Atchison Topeka 


& Santa Fe Ry., coast lines, succeed- 
ing I. L. Hibbard. Mr. Etter was born 
January 16, 1874, at Shippensburg, Pa., 
and entered railway seryice June,l, 


q 
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1891, as rodman for the Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry., serving consecu- 
tively to May, 1893, in that capacity 
and as stenographer, timekeeper and 
clerk at Wichita, Kan., and Arkansas 
City, Kan.; from May, 1893, to June 
10, 1894, stenographer and clerk in as- 
sistant superintendent’s office at Ft. 
Madison, Iowa; June 10, 1894, to Octo- 
ber, 1901, stenographer, clerk and chief 
clerk, to superintendent at Las Vegas, 
N. M., and Needles, Cal.; October, 
1901, to July 5, 1905, chief clerk in gen- 
eral superintendent’s office at La Junta, 
Col., and Topeka, Kan.; July 5, 1905, 
to January 1, 1906, trainmaster, eastern 
division, Topeka, Kan.; January 1, 
1906, to October, 1907, superintendent, 
Rio Grande division, at San Marcial, 


superintendent of the San Francisco 
bay terminals of the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Traffic. 


J. A. Behrle, who has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Chicago 
& Alton R. R., as announced in last 
week’s issue, was born in Chicago, IIL, 
September 1, 1887. Mr. Behrle first 


at Baltimore, succeeding H. G. Settle, 
promoted. 


H. R. Mathewson has been appointed 
general agent for the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. rail and steamship lines at Buffalo, 

-~N. Y. Mr. Mathewson was previously 
general agent of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. at Chicago, IIl. 


Engineering. 


William A. Bracken has been ap- 
pointed assistant roadmaster of the 
Seattle division of the Northern Pa- 
cific Ry. 


Obituary. 


Essex Thomas, superintendent of the 
Union R. R., died in Pittsburgh, Pa, 


N. M.; October, 1907, to September, on February 18, as'a result of a frac- 
1916, superintendent, Oklahoma divi- tured skull sustained when he fell from 


sion, Arkansas City, Kan.; September, 
1916, to November, 1918, general super- 
intendent at Newton, Kan.; November, 
1918, to April, 1921, assistant general 


w 


W. K. Etter. 


manager at Topeka, Kan.; April, 1921, 
to April 1, 1922, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent (operation), at Chicago, Ill. From 
April 1, 1922, to October, 1922, Mr. 
Etter served as acting general mana- 
ger, eastern lines, returning to Chicago 
on the latter date as assistant to vice- 


J. A. Behrle, 


entered railway service on August 6, 
1903, as clerk in the general freight 
department of the Chicago & Alton 
R. R., and served successively as rate 
clerk and tariff clerk. On April 15, 
1910, Mr. Behrle was promoted to chief 
clerk to the assistant general freight 
agent of the Toledo St. Louis & West- 
ern Ry.—Chicago & Alton R. R.—Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis R. R.—Iowa Cen- 
tral R. R. One September 1, 1912, he 
was appointed chief of tariff bureau of 
the Chicago & Alton R. R.; promoted 
to assistant general freight agent of 
the same road on December 1, 1920 and 
to general freight agent on November 
8, 1922, in which position he was serv- 
ing at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. y 

J. C. Boyer has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Chicago Burlington 


a retaining wall while supervising the 
raising of a locomotive which had 
fallen into the Monongahela river. 


George C. Speight, manager of the 
land and industrial department of the 
Norfolk Southern R. R., died at his 
home at Norfolk, Va., on February 18. 


L. E. Katzenbach, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Great Northern 
Ry., died at his home in New Canaan, 
Conn., on February 16. 


J. W. Kendricks, formerly vice- 
president of the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., died on February 18, at 
his home in Chicago, IIl. 

William A. Bowden, chief engineer 
of the Canadian department of railways 


and canals, died recently in Ottawa, 
Ont. 


H. F. Morris, cashier for zhe Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry., since 1910, 
and an employe and official of that 


~ 


road for 46 years, died at Glendale, Cal, 


on February 16. Mr. Morris 


was 


formerly assistant auditor of the Rock 


Island at Topeka, Kans 


served as auditor of disbursements and — 


paymaster at Topeka, Kan. 


and later . 


Wanted.—To buy, Railway Review 


volumes 1 to 38, inclusive. 
Box A, Railway Review, 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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Wanted.—Copies of the ‘Railway Re- 
view, issue of January 5, 1924. Thirty — : 
cents each will be paid for copies of — 


this issue sent to the Railway ee | 


537 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


president. On February 15, 1923, Mr. g Quincy R. R., with headquarters at | 
Etter was appointed acting general Cincinnati, Ohio, vice H. K. Miles, Editorial Index.—The index to the 
manager of the coast lines, which posi- _ promoted. contents of Vol. 73 of Railway Review, — 


tion he held at the time of his recent 
promotion 


M. W. Dancy has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight and passenger 


which includes issues of the six months — 


from July to December, 1923, is ready q 


| 


: t of the Chicago & Alton R. R, for distribution and will be furnishe 
BEESON Bre eae Mo. om S. A. Williams, to subscribers on request. Communi- — 
H. G. Odell has been appointed promoted. cations should be addressed to Railway 


superintendent of the Wichita Termi- 
nal Assn., succeeding F.- R. Walker, 
who has been appointed joint agent. 

C. G. Fluhr has been appointed 
superintendent of the Arizona division 
of the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry., with headquarters at Needles, 
Cal. 


J. A. Christie has been appointed 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. an- 
nounces the following promotions in 
its traffic department: J. L. Hayes has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Gos- 
nell has been appointed division freight 
agent at Baltimore, succeeding Mr. 
Hayes and R. J. Beggs has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 


Review, 


Chicago. . 


2 
<1 


.-% 
Education.—Write the Railway Edu-— 


cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. 
crease your knowledge of practi 
railroad work and fit yourself fat 
promotion. 


It tells how to in- 


537 South Dearborn street, 


Planning System 


in a Car Manufacturing Plant 


Production Planning Controls Three Elements, Material, Ma- 
chinery and Men in Their Respective Relation to Manufacture 


Description of a planning system of scheduling car repair 
work in the shops of the Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. This system exercises complete control of all the 
manufacturing activities. It affords a maximum output and 
insures a steady flow of production. It gives an illustration 
of what is accomplished in a shop through proper methods 

of scheduling, and shows the close relation between such 

important factors as material, shop equipment and labor 

and the necessity of the closest co-operation between the 

various departments. It furnishes an interesting study of 
the actual performances in the course of operation under 
such a system. 


Efficiency is a paramount necessity in the present-day 
industrial sphere. Efficient management at every stage 
in both large and small industrial plants is absolutely 
necessary in order to meet competition and produce a 


: Application of Floor Sheets and Center Doors. 


satisfactory return on the investment. It must be able 
to successfully weather dull periods and industrial depres- 
sions. In a manufacturing plant, where the operations 
are manifold or complicated, as well as in a small shop, 
no matter how simple its manufacturing or production 
methods are, a scheduling or planning system is necessary. 
It is a vital part of the managerial organization and its 
importance can not be overestimated. 

The principal function of planning is to lay down a cer- 
tain schedule and to so route the product, that it will go 
through the shop with the least expenditure of time. Plan- 
ning insures a steady flow of material at desired times 
and at the lowest cost ; thus keeping the cost of the manu- 
facturing at a minimum. Functioning properly, it will 
keep down the ‘capital invested in inventories and make 
possible the greatest number of turnovers of that inven- 
tory in the period of the schedule. It provides a complete 


Work Performed by Nine Men in Position 10 of Erection Schedule. 
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Inspec‘ion and Method of Marking. 


control of the manufacture, and can be classed as a divi- 
dend-payer in any plant. Its essential records provide a 
foundation for the cost system, which in reality becomes 
a “by-product” of the manufacturing system. 

The purpose of the article which follows, is to describe 
the method used for repairing steel freight cars under a 
planning system established in a car manufacturing plant. 
Inasmuch as it is not intended to discuss planning from 
the standpoint of laying out a complete planning system, 


but rather from the standpoint of how it affects the pro-- 


duction control, only such phases of planning will be con- 
sidered as will serve to illustrate this particular phase. 


INDIVIDUAL CONDITIONS IN THE CAR INDUSTRY 


Within the car manufacturing industry the various 
concerns will naturally have somewhat different charac- 
teristics, although as a whole their operations and trans- 
actions measure up to competitive standards which insure 
a fair return on the capital invested. Some works enjoy 
a better gross margin than others, perhaps because of bet- 
ter merchandising or closer market facilities. Some may 
have more economical and efficient operations than others. 
Some have better turnovers of accounts and inventories 
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than others, or more advantageous turnovers on plant in- 
vestment. The type of plant and equipment make some 
works better suited for the building of certain types of 
cars. As a whole, however, the car works are engaged in 
the manufacturing of car equipment, and as such the at- 
tainable rate of return on capital and operation in reality 
is the result of the efficiency of the manufacturing depart- 
ment. Therefore, the importance of the planning of the 
work itself, as one of the fundamental factors in such an 
organization, is obvious. 


The present situation in the car industry has resulted 
in keen competition and has forced the ear manufacturers 
to do business on a much narrower margin of profit than 
during the war and immediate post-war years. While 
the manufacturer of a standard product is confronted with 
the comparatively simple proposition of adjusting his 
prices in conformity with prevailing prices of raw mate- 
rial and cost of labor, the car manufacturer must deal 
with a more complicated case of manufacture of products 
made to order, and where each buyer must be quoted an 
estimated price based on specifications and drawings sub- 
mitted. Seldom are two railroad’s designs or specifica- 
tions alike, with the exception of such specialties as are 
governed by A. R. A. standards. The various designs 
or new developments complicate the situation. The 
manufacturer of standard products bases his prices on 
actual cost experience; the car manufacturer, as the pro- 
ducer of made-to-order products, must base his prices on 
what he estimates they should be. 


EsTIMATING 


In ordinary estimating many items are covered by 
blanket charges. Often the time allowed for preparing 
an estimate is too short for going into the great many — 
details pertaining to the prospective job. The method 
of blanket-charging is a hit and miss method, sometimes 
resulting in too high a price, and just as frequently in 
a price which is too low. The car builder fails to receive 
the order on which too high a price has been set, and 
loses money on the order on which too low a price has 
been quoted. It has been found by actual experience that 
the use of accurate records covering past performances is 
more than justified in the present day of close competition 

when estimating and also for setting piece work rates 
on orders in course of manufacture. 

. In the shop covered by this article all productive labor 
is paid for on a piece work basis, such rates having been 
set only after careful analysis of the job and in conjune- 


Norfolk & Western Ry. Steel Hopper Car as Delivered for Repairs. 
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Inside View of Main Shop Building No. 1, Showing Method of Stor ing Assembled Parts, and Cranes for Delivering of Material. 


tion with past performance records. It is felt that the 
piece rate gives the good workman proper remuneration 
for his efforts and shows up the poor one. An hourly 
rate for an industrious workman is unfair because it 
cuts down his earning capacity; it is unfair to the com- 
pany because it compels them to pay the poor workman 
an equal amount for less work. Therefore, the only one 
‘benefitting by the hourly rate is the slacker and the loafer. 


The correct estimating of costs with the practical assur- 
ance that they can be maintained for each individual job, 
is possible only under a system of closest co-operation with 
the shop management. After an order is received it is up 
to the shop to turn out the job within the cost limit con- 
tracted for, as well as within the time limit set. A blanket 
figure for the finished material required for the job 
means nothing to the shop management unless it is broken 
up into definite number of hours on each operation and 
a definite number of pieces or pounds of raw material 
at a definite price per pound or piece. To do this suc- 
cessfully centralized control must be exercised at all 

) times over all the activities involved 

in the job. 

__ The necessity of a planning system 

_is readily understood. The close rela- 

tion between such important factors as 
material, shop equipment and labor in the 
course of a steady production should not 

be lost sight of. Material costs and costs 
of fabrication are fluctuating almost daily, 
both upward and downward. Activities 
such as labor and shop control, and deliv- 
ering of material at required time are 
factors of greatest importance, which 
should be centralized and controled by 
a scheduling or planning department. 
The actual performances in the 
course of operation under such a 
System as outlined above furnish. an 
interesting study. The following article 


: 


the Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, Ohio. The planning 
system introduced here maintains complete control of all 
manufacturing activities. The work selected for this 
study is that of a repair order of 500 all-steel hopper cars 
of 57% tons capacity, for the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
The repair work presents several interesting problems 
from a production standpoint which do not occur in the 
usual building of freight cars. The same principles of 
planning of production must be applied, but the nature 
of the work makes the problem of correct planning and 
scheduling more complicated. 


BILL OF MATERIAL AND PROPER ORDERING 
OF MATERIAL 


The planning department is all that the name implies. 
Upon the receipt of the order it proceeds to plan its manu- 
facturing processes in accordance with the drawings and 
specification. In ordinary work of building new cars a 
bill of material covering all the various parts on the car 
is prepared which constitutes the foundation for the 


deals with the repair work carried out 
under such a plan in the car shops of 


Method 
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| 
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of Storing Finished Material. 


Note Safety Zones Indicated by the White Lines 
on the Floor. . 
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scheduling. The repair work presents, however, a more 
difficult problem. A bill of material is necessary and 
can easily be prepared from the drawings orginally used 
for the building of the car, if these are still in existence. 
Certain defective parts are only repaired and replaced, 
while other parts are changed at the rate of 100 per cent. 
Parts, like couplers or draft gears, might be changed at 
the rate of only one coupler or two draft gears to every 
ten cars. The ordering and the purchasing of material 
therefore becomes more difficult. Invariably the mate- 
rial used on one lot of cars is entirely different from 
that on another and can seldom be used on the next lot. 
The problem, therefore, becomes one of ordering the 
proper quantity of each item of material required for 
each lot of cars in question. 


Before any definite routing can be planned the ques- 
tion of material ordering and purchasing must be settled. 
To safeguard the company material is at first usually 
ordered for only part of the cars on order. For instance, 
on the 500-car contract, orders are issued for material 
for only 300 cars. After the first 100 cars have been in- 


The Air Brake Equipment is Removed Before the Cars are Brought 
into the Shops for Cutting Down. 


Shop Lay-Out of the Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, ¢ 


spected and the actual percentages of necessary new 
material ascertained, orders are adjusted and placed for 
the other 200 cars. This method gives a good result in 
protecting the company from ordering too large or insuf- 
ficient quantities of material. 

The purchasing of the material has its individual prob- 
lems. The close co-operation, however, with the physical 
portion of the store and purchasing department in order- 
ing and handling of material under centralized control is 
essential. 


CONTRACT FURNISHES BASE FOR THE ORDERING OF 
New MATERIAL 


It would be practically impossible to establish a contract 
price for repairing a large quantity of cars of any type 


Method of Loading Scrap Material. 


without a complete record of the condition of each individ- 
ual car. On the other hand the preparing of such a | 
record would prove to be tedious and too expensive. 
Usually, in repair contracts a base price is first eed | 
upon, established on repairing or replacing certain spect- 
fied parts. All other work, which comes up in the course | 
of the construction and which cannot be ascertained be- 
fore hand, is charged as extra work and its cost deter- 
mined according to special detailed price schedule made 
part of the contract. 


The N. & W. hopper cars selected as examples in this 
article proved to require complete new sides, end and 
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Drill Press 


Storage Track 


Furnace 


7Fassing Track 
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center hopper sheets and new doors, while the under- 
frames were found to be in good condition. Wine door 
locks are applied to the rebuilt cars. Steel end sills are 
used instead of wood, which necessitates changes in draft 
sills and striking castings. Air brake equipment and 
related parts are to be removed and applied again to the 
rebuilt cars, and only such parts of that equipment as are 
found to be broken or damaged must be renewed. 

These are some of the factors upon which a contract 
is based. The items listed above are only mentioned in 
this connection as they really are the only available data 
the planning department can use at present as a base for 
its work. They represent 100 per cent new work. Parts 
such as side sills, posts, braces, ladder stiles, grab irons, 
castings, etc., must be removed, straightened and _ re- 
worked. How much of this material can be removed or 
what amount of labor is necessary for this work can not be 
ascertained before the cars have been delivered to the 


car works and an inspection of each car made. 

Necessary detail drawings are prepared and a bill of 
material covering each part of the car is drawn up. 
Orders for material representing 100 per cent new work 
can be placed immediately, long before the cars are 
being received by the car builder. From the bill of 
material check sheets are prepared. Material that must 
be renewed at the rate of 100 per cent in accordance 
with the contract, is not included in the material listed on 
these check sheets. A portion of a set of these sheets is 
shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 


METHOD oF INSPECTION AND THE USE OF 
CHECK SHEETS 


The cars are delivered to a “check yard,” where they 
are inspected and marked. The inspection is made jointly 
by the railroad company’s inspector and the car builder’s 
representative. To facilitate the work through the shop 


The Cutting Down of the Cars. 
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each part is marked with oil paint. Three different colors 
are being used designating: 


Red—remove and replace. 
White—remove and rework. 
Yellow—to be scrapped. 


Each item so inspected and stenciled is recorded on 
the check sheets, which form a permanent record of the 
car. One set of check sheets is used for each individual 
car. The various columns on these sheets correspond 
with the designation of the different colors. 

The importance of these check sheets, properly filled 
out at the inspection, can readily be understood. They 
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the various operations necessary for its manufacture. In 
this manner the operations necessary for its fabrication 
are detailed in sequence as well as each sub-assembly with 
their separate operations. The cars are being built under 
a progressive system, and therefore the work to be per- 
formed at each erection position is determined in a similar 
manner. . 

The activities of the various departments are correlated 
in such manner as to provide the most efficient sequence 
of both major and detail operations; thus providing for 
a continuous and uniform flow of production. The neces- 
sity of a proper grouping of unit activities in the sequence 
of their relative importance is evident. 
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Samples of Check Sheets. 


furnish the information for the planning department to 
schedule the cars through the shops, as well as give a 
correct bill of new additional material to be ordered. As 
soon as a sufficient number of the cars have been in- 
spected and the records compiled, the planning department 
is ready to complete the shop schedule which will insure a 
steady maximum production. 


Jos ANALYSIS 


The planning requires a study of each individual piece 
entering into the construction of the car and is in reality 
an analysis for determining processes and operations 
which must be performed and the kind of equipment and 
supplies required for its fabrication. For convenience and 
proper control each part is given a symbol number accord- 
ing to a standard symbol system. The symbol indicates 


The planning department is constantly informed as to 
the condition of the machines. This also applies to all 
tools and fixtures or other implements necessary for the 
production. It is an important point, as it enables the 
planning department to arrange the work for the work- 
men in a correct manner, so that there will be an elimina- 
tion of all excuses for not performing the work in suffi- 
cient quantity or within time limits scheduled. This can 
only be done by eternal vigilance and not taking anything 
for granted. 


FABRICATING AND SUB-ASSEMBLING OF CAR PARTS 


Before the work of final assembling or erecting can be 
started, fabrication of all parts and sub-assembling of 
various units must have progressed to such a stage as t0 
insure a practical quantity of the required material being 
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Position No. 7 on Erecting Track where Underframe is Turned and Transferred to Adjacent Track. 


constantly on hand in order not to tie up the production. 
Our present description being limited in its scope, it will 
be impossible to go into the various fabricating features, 
although such features usually are of prime importance 
in production. 

Each part and sub-assembling unit is covered by a card 
with its symbol. The cards are distributed to the men at 
their machines, giving them instructions as to the work 
to be done, the time to start and the time limit set when 
the job must be completed. These cards are distributed 
every morning, scheduling the men for three days in ad- 
vance. Corresponding cards are issued to the store de- 
partment and the men in charge of the material deliveries 
in the shops. These men furnish required material at each 
machine at specified time, as well as remove same after 
fabrication. The material deliveries throughout the shop 
are scheduled by the planning department and must take 
place at time specified. 

Sub-assemblies are handled as separate units and are 
covered by cards as stated above. The method of the 


assembling and the riveting up of the side sheets is shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations. The assembling 
of the end sheets and the doors is handled in a similar 
manner, 

Much can be written about the mechanical devices and 
the special equipment used in connection with the fabrica- 
tion and the sub-assembling of car parts. The design and 
the use of dies and jigs for press work is another problem 
which is of vital importance in production work. Such 
tools should be developed under the supervision of’ the 
planning department as part of the practical planning, as 
they constitute factors of increased production and de- 
creased costs. 


SCHEDULE AND PERFORMANCE SHEET 


The entire schedule is laid down on a “schedule and 
performance” sheet which permits the recording of sched- 
uled starting and completion dates, and time required for 
each operation in its proper sequence. These data in turn 
are transfered to a control board maintained in the plan- 
ning department. 


Method of Assembling the Car Sides. 


The cards covering the various machine 
operations or assembling operations as 
well as the distribution of the material, in 
fact every operation necessary in connec- 
tion with the work pertaining to the or- 
der, can be traced to this schedule and 
also to the control board. The aia 
state of the progress of the work ¢ 
clearly be visualized at a glance. 

The shop cards indicating the machine 
or assembling operations are delivered to 
the various machines and placed in spe- 
cial card holders each morning. The ac- 
tual progress of the work is checked 
throughout the shop three times per day. 
The result is entered on the control board. 
It can readily be understood that the 
planning department in this way con- 
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stantly is aware of the actual production, 
and a delay of any kind can easily be 
noticed and immediate action taken to 
learn the cause of delay and a plan 
worked up at once to prevent further 
delays. From the foregoing is is seen 
that a well maintained control board will 
show at a glance the entire shop in a 
manner that can not possibly be visualized 
in the usual practice by the use of daily 
statistical production records. 
Curtinc Down OF THE CARS 


After the cars have been inspected and 
marked in the “check yard” as previously 
described, the air brake equipment is re- 
moved and the cars are brought into the 
shops for cutting down. After removal 
careful inspection of the brake equipment 
is made and the various parts are moved 
to respective places for testing, cleaning 
storing. 

For cutting down the cars No. 90 Keller heavy duty 
riveting hammers are being used, the shop management 
having dispensed with the 3-men rivet cutting guns. Each 
man is able to cut and back out more than 1000 rivets 
per day, in addition to dropping couplers, doors, etc. All 
parts must be cut and dropped as per instruction of the 
car inspector, who is always present on the cut down track. 

As previously stated, these cars receive heavy repair 
with new sides, hopper sheets and doors. Old material 
used in the construction of these parts is not reclaimed, 
and therefore it is not necessary to cut down those parts. 
Moreover, the entire sides are left untouched, only those 
rivets are cut which secure same to the underframe and 
hopper sheets. 

This scrap material is loaded immediately on cars placed 
on the track adjacent to the cut down track; thus con- 
stantly clearing the shop of the scrap in the course of the 
cutting down and keeping the handling of the scrap 
material at a minimum. The loading is being carried out 
by means of a 10-ton capacity overhead traveling crane, 


The Cars Receiving First Coat of Paint.. 
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The Finished Car Ready for Delivery. 


spanning the full width ot chis side of the shop. The 
method of loading this material on the cars is shown in 
one of the illustrations accompanying this article. 

All parts which must be reclaimed, repaired or straight- 
ened, are moved immediately to their respective places in 
the shop. After a final inspection of the sills and bolsters, 
which are the only parts of the car body remaining assem- 
bled, the underframe is ready to be placed on the erecting 
track. The trucks are now removed and brought to the 
truck repair track, the car being carried through the first 
seven positions on shop trucks. At the eighth position 
the car is placed on regular trucks and follows step by 
step through the “erecting track,” finally reaching the 
“OK” position where it is given the final inspection prior 
to receiving the first coat of paint. The car then moves 
to the finishing department, where the air brake equip- 
ment is applied and the car receives the final painting and 
inspection. From here it passes to the scales where it is 
weighed and receipted for by railroad company represen- 
tative. 


ERECTION 


The cars are being repaired under a progressive system 
with a line-up of 25 cars per day. The work is so appor- 
tioned to the various positions that it can be completed 
at each position and the line of cars moved forward every 
24 min. The accompanying photographs show the cars in 
the various stages of completion at several positions. 
In order to illustrate the work apportioned to each posi- 
tion as well as the number of men detailed, the following 
line-up is shown: ; | 
Position 1—3 men. ‘ 
Marking of underframes; burning of 82 rivet holes 
and holes for train line; burning of holes and ends 
of center sill cover plate. 

Position 2—5 men. 
Straightening of center sill ends; straightening of 
bolster top angles; cutting out all extra rivets; 
reaming of all burnt holes; turning over the car. 

Position 3.—8 men. 
Fit all patches ; fit cheek plates, center sill reinforcing 
angles, inside hopper sheets, center sill spreaders and 
center plates. 

Position 4.—5 men. 
Drive 64 rivets; fit end plates and drop door hood 
plites. 

Position 5.—10 men. 
Fit striking castings, outside and inside bolster and 
side connections, bottom follower guides; drive 128 
rivets. 
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Position 6.—6 men. 
Drive 128 rivets. 
Position 7.—8 men. 
Apply draft rigging; underframe turned over and 
transfered to return track. 
Position 8—8 men. 
Apply center floor plates, lower floor sections, hinges, 
hinge butts and pins with keys. 
Position 9.—10 men. 
Apply end hopper sheets, end posts, floor sheet sup- 
ports, 2 center doors, hinges and pins with keys. 
Position 10.—9 men. 
Drive 64 rivets ; apply end sheets, diagonal braces and 
gussets, 2 center doors, hinges and pins with keys. 
Position 11.—14 men. 
Apply complete sides, diagonal brace fillers, side lad- 
der stiles; close 2 doors; apply Wine door hooks. 
Position 12.—10 men. 
Drive 128 rivets; close 2 doors ; reaming of holes. 
Position 13.—16 men. 
Scaffold reaming; apply push pole pockets; drive 
256 rivets. 
Position 14.—4 men. 
Hang doors, ream 72 holes. 
Pesition 15.—12 men. 
Drive 256 rivets in body. 
Position 16.—6 men. 
Drive 128 rivets in doors. 
Position 17.—5 men. 
Burn and weld OK. 
Position 18.—6 men. 
Drive rivets. OK. work. 


work; reaming of OK. work. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been shown in the foregoing that production plan- 
ning in reality is that system within.an organization which 
exercises complete control of the three tundamental ele- 
ments, materials, machinery and men, so far as the actual 
manufacturing processes are concerned. By material con- 


‘trol, reference is made to the aid give to fabrication 


through the proper preparation and distribution of the 
right kind of material at the desired time. Yet with the 
economy and efficiency inherent in such a system being 
granted general recognition, why are there so many in- 
stances of plants making products of the foregoing or 
similar type, which do. not avail themselves of this factor? 

The fact is, that many a worthy plant management is 
seemingly contented to allow material to flow into and 
through the various production operations without specific 


and definite control. The chief reason for this, perhaps, 


is the comparatively large item of expense, and corre- 
spondingly long interval of time required for preparation 
of men to properly control the various material elements 
through card records, production data and the like. Many 
executives who have undertaken work of this kind with- 
out a clear idea of what is involved, have lost patience 
with the apparent lack of results, and therefore have con- 
cluded operations, or contented themselves with a partial 
development. Such attempts only half carried out, gen- 
erally fail to solve the problem of material flow. 
Machine work on cars is production work. Forming, 
bending, punching and shearing, comprise the major 
machining operations for freight and passenger car parts. 
In order to make deliveries without delay, and to keep 
the cars moving out of the shops, it is frequently neces- 
Sary to run the parts through in.small lots. This can be 
determined properly only through centralized control. It 
is a fact only too common, that many plants being 
equipped with modern machinery will fail to show ex- 
pected increase in per capita output of their product by 
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a centralized control partially carried out. The control 
must be complete and reach every part of the plant. Plants 
in which a well-organized employment department and 
careful rate setting have been prominent features, will be 
found still to contain too many cases of dissatisfied wage 
earners, naturally due to uneven earnings and periods of 
idleness. The underlying cause of such difficulties are 
rooted in the failure to give material control and produc- 
tion control their proper emphasis and priority. 

The foregoing description, it would seem, has covered 
exclusively the physical elements, and perhaps too little 
thought has been given to the human factor. No man 
can be a success in anything without putting into it some- 
thing of himself. In the case of the system designed to 
serve his needs in the shop, the factors governing his ac- 
complishment of a result are not under his control.. He 
knows that the directing element in the organization ex- 
pects a maximum of effort and satisfactory results from 
him. Workmen are very keen in detecting indifference 
on the part of those above them, and an unfavorable 
attitude resulting from such discernment, often produces 
a powerful influence against efficiency of the organization 
as a whole. This perhaps cannot be entirely overcome, 
but a well-developed system of centralized control un- 
doubtedly will minimize the struggle against it. 


The Freight Charge on Food Products 


By O, O. Carr 
Statistician, Illinois Central R. R. System 


Analysis of the extent to which freight rates enter into the 
food costs of the average family. 


Freight rates have been given more than their fair share 
of the blame, it seems to me, for the spread of prices be- 
tween farmer and consumer. No one denies that there is 
a considerable spread between the farm price and the re- 
tail price; the only difference of opinion is over who or 
what is responsible for it. Here are a few examples: 

The farmer sells a cowhide for $2.40 and’pays $6 fora 
pair of shoes. He sells two cowhides, enough to make a 
set of harness, for $4.80 and pays $65 for the harness. 
The farmer sells beef cattle for 8 cents a pound, live 
weight, and buys beefsteak for 20 cents a pound to feed 
his family and his labor. The farmer sells whole milk 
for 6 cents a quart. The householder buys it for 14 
cents a quart. The farmer sells wheat for 1% cents a 
pound and buys it back in the form of flour for 4 cents 
a pound. If he buys it back in the form of whole wheat 
bread, he pays 10 cents for a 1-pound loaf. 

Such a list could be drawn out interminably, but no 
one denies the existence of the situation which it describes. 
One of the peculiar things about it, however, is that 
freight rates get the blame from both ends of the line. 
They are blamed by farmers for the low prices reccived 
for wheat, milk, beef cattle and cowhides, and they are 
bae by consumers for the high prices paid for flour and 
bread, milk, beef steak and shoes. 

“Lower these rates,” the farmers cry, “and let us have ° 
higher prices for what we produce!” 

“Lower these rates,” the consumers cry, “and let us 
have lower prices for what we buy!” 

In hearing of this agitation which has been and is being 
conducted constantly for reduced railway rates, one 
thought has often come to mind: To what extent are 
freight rates responsible for the spread in prices between 
farmer and consumer? If freight rates are reduced, who 
would get the benefit, and would the benefit be sufficient 
to increase prices to the farmer materially or reduce prices 
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to the consumer materially? This article is my answer to 
these questions. 

In the first place, 1 desire to say that 1 am endeavoring 
to look at the question from both sides. I was born and 
reared on a farm, I have brothers who have farmed in 
western states all of their lives, and through them and 
others I have kept in close touch with farm conditions 
and farmers’ problems. On the other hand, I live in the 
city and pay consumers’ prices,,and hence I feel that I 
know something about consumers’ problems also. 

It seems to me that the first question to be considered 
has to do with finding out who pays the fre ght on goods 
produced by farmers and sold to consumers. Both the 
farmers and the consumers say they pay it, and that does 
not sound plausible. 

When a farmer makes a shipment of grain or livestock 
from his home station to a central marketing point, the 
railroad presents him with a bill for services rendered, 
and he pays it. But does he really furnish the money to 
pay for that service? 

It is ike the question of railway taxes. The railroads 
pay out about one million dollars every day in the year 
for taxes imposed upon them by the various taxing gov- 
ernments, but in reality it is not the railroads paying these 
taxes, although the money must be taken from theit treas- 
uries, but the payers of freight and passenger rates. Taes 
amount to a little more than 5 per cent of total railway 
receipts. Whenever the railroads take in a dollar, they 
set aside a little over 5 cents of it to meet their taxes. 
Therefore, the users of railway service are the ones who 
pay these railway taxes, just as truly as they would if the 
railroads did not act as the collecting agency for the 
government. 

In the same manner, it seems to me, we are forced to 
the conclusion that the farmer does not pay freight on his 
shipment to market, despite the fact that it comes out of 
his pocket for the time being. For it comes back to him 
in the prices received for those products at central mar- 
kets, and is paid by the consumer. If prices at central 
markets were not greater than the prices the farmer could 
get at his home station, he would be wasting time and ef- 
fort and undergoing an unnecessary risk in making the 
shipment. 

The consumer pays all costs incurred in supplying him 
with his purchase—taxes, labor, freight, profits and every- 
thing else—from the time the product leaves the farm 
until it is delivered on his kitchen doorstep. 

If these things be true (and I believe they cannot suc- 
cesfully be contradicted), it follows that the only freight 
a farmer actually pays is the freight on what he con- 
sumes—on the shoes and harness made from the cowhide 
he sold, on the dressed meat he buys at the market in 
town, on the flour or bread he purchases to feed his fam- 
ily and his labor, and so on. 

Moreover, I believe it can definitely be established by 
a few striking examples that the cost of freight service is 
not a burden to the consumer—that it has no particularly 
great influence upon the prices he has to pay for the pro- 
ducts the farmer sold and for which the farmer claims, 
with some merit in a good many cases, that he received 
too little. Here are some illustrations : 

The freight charge on beef cattle dressed at packing 
houses in a stock-raising territory and shipped in carload 
lots 516 miles to a point for retail consumption amounts 
to only 3.6 mills per pound. The housewife pays an aver- 
age of 20 cents per pound for beef steak. She would 
have to buy 2.8 pounds, or spend 56 cents, before the 
freight charge, which is included in the price of the meat, 
would amount to as much as 1 cent. 
geLhe freight charge on flour ground in a wheat-produc- 
ing territory and shipped in carload lots 669 miles to a 
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point for retail consumption amounts to only 4.4 mills | 
per pound. The housewife ‘who pays 4 cents a pound 
tor flour in a 50-pound sack, 16 cents for two loaves of 
white bread, or 20 cents for two loaves of whole-wheat 
bread, pays the freight bill, which amounts in each case 
to only 1 cent. 

The freight charge on a quart of whole milk shipped 
50 miles is only 7 mills. The farmer gets 6 cents a quart 
for his milk, and the consumer pays about 14 cents a 
quart. The consumer would have to buy 1.4 quarts of 
milk before the freight charge would amount to as much 
as 1 ‘cent. 

The ra.lroad gets 2.6 mills per pound for transporting 
Irish potatoes from the place of production to a retail 
point 555 miles away. The housewife would have to buy 
four pounds of the potatoes, enough for one meal for the 
average family, before the freight charge would amount 
to as much as 1 cent in the purchase. 

The freight charge on early fresh cabbage shipped in 
carload lots 754 miles is only 6.8 mills per pound. The 
housewife would have to buy a pound and a half before 
the freight charge in the purchase would amount to a 
penny. : 

The ra lroad gets 8.3 mills per pound for transporting 
early fresh tomatoes in carload lots 754 miles. When a_ 
housewife purchases 1.2 pounds of the tomatoes from a 
retailer, she pays the freight bill, which amounts to only 1 
cent. 

The freight charge for shipping citrus fruit in carload 
lots 1,920 miles is 1.7 cents per pound. Fruit shipped 
such a long distance is a luxury, and ow ng to the expe- 
dited movement necessary the cost to the railroad for han- 
dling it is very expensive. However, the housewife buys 
three oranges, one large grape fruit, or four lemons be- 


fore she pays a freight charge of about 2 cents. 


The railroad gets 7.9 mills per pound for transporting 
a carload of bananas from the boat where they are un- 
loaded to a retail market 912 miles away. When a house- 
wife buys for or five bananas, she pays a freight bill of 
only 1 cent. 

Strawberries are usually sh.pped by express and are 
handled either in passenger trains or special express fruit 
trains, and the cost of operation per car of those trains is 
high. The railroad and the express company get 1.9 cents 
per pound for transporting a carload of strawberries 864 
miles. When a housewife buys a quart box, the price she 
pays includes a freight charge of about 2 cents. 

The freight charge represented in the price paid for 
enough of the food mentioned in the foregoing to serve 
one man one meal, together with coffee, sugar and butter, 
amounts to about 1 cent. A man who is paid $6 for work- 
ing ten hours a day receives enough money in one minute 
to pay for the freight on the food he eats at one meal. 

When compared to the prices consumers pay for arti- 
clies, the money the railroads receive for furnishing trans- 
portation service is small. Let us see what would be the 
benefit to the consumer if this freight charge were made 
still smaller by a 12 per cent reduction in freight rates. 

If the freight rate of 3.6 mills per pounds on dressed 
beef transported 516 miles in carload lots were reduced 
12 per cent, it would mean a saving to the consumer of 
0.43 mill per pound. 

If the freight rate of 4.4 mills per pound on_ flour 
ground in a wheat-producing territory and shipped in car- 
load lots 669 miles were reduced 12 per cent, it would 
mean a saving of 0.52 mill per pound, or 26 mills on 
each 50-pound sack of flour, to the housewife. 

Similarly the consumer would save 0.84 mill on each 
quart of milk, 0.31 mill on each pound of Irish potatoes, 
0.82 mill on each pound of early fresh cabbage, about 1 
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cent on each pound of early fresh tomatoes, 2 mills on 
each pound of ‘citrus fruit, 0.95 mill on each pound of 
bananas and 2.3 mills on each pound of strawberries. 

‘the freight charge for enough of the food mentioned 
for one mneal for one man would be about 8.8 mills after 
ihe 12 per cent ieduction. 

Such a small saving would be negligible to the con- 
sumer, but the 12 per cent reduction would be a serious 
matter to the railroads. The only source of revenue rail- 
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roads have is from the rates they charge for transporta- 
tion service, and it is with this money that they pay all of 
their operating costs, taxes, dividends and intere:t on long 
term bonds and borrowed money. Out of what is left, if 
anything is left, they pay dividends, make improvements 
and buy new equipment. If the rates they are allowed to 
charge do not provide enough capital to meet their ex- 
penses and supply the facilities the service demands, then 
railway service will soon become inadequate. 


Modernized Power From Reconstructed Locomotives 


Monon Locomotive Rebuilding Program Includes Modernizing 
Old Engines to Give Improved Economy and Efficiency 


An account of the overhauling of several classes of engines 
by the Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville Ry., in its shops 
at La Fayette, Ind., which illustrates the methods by which 
the Monon has practically made modern locomotives out of 
old, as the engines pass through the shops for repairs. 


Several years ago the Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ry. began to reconstruct and modernize some of the old 
power of the road, which is a policy in keeping with 
that adopted by a number of other roads, in rebuilding old 
locomotives to increase their efficiency and hauling capac- 
ity. The practice of scrapping old locomotives when the 
boilers were in a bad condition, as was formerly the cus- 
tom of a large number of roads, is becoming more and 
more a thing of the past. Instead, in many instances, the 


old engines are being practically rebuilt, and some of the 
modern devices which tend to promote the economical 
operation of the locomotive are being applied. Usually 
the results obtained from this procedure are so satisfac- 
tory that they would seem to justify the expenditure 
necessary for the rebuilding of these old engines. 

The Monon contemplates the reconstruction of some 
eight or nine different classes of engines, or about 30 
at this time, which will assist.the road materially in re- 
placing its old power with practically new equipment, at 
an expense considerably less than the cost of new engines 
of the same type. While these engines may not be as 


efficient nor as economical as new locomotives, they can 
at least be operated with a larger saving than could the 
old engines before they were rebuilt. 


Ten-Wheel Type Freight Locomotive of the Monon Railroad After Rebuilding. 


Ten-Wheel Type Freight Locomotive of the Monon Railroad, as Originally Built, 


oo 
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In modernizing this old power the Monon has en- 
deavored to use as much of the old material as was pos- 
sible. In several instances, when conditions warranted, the 
old boilers were used and new smoke boxes and fireboxes 
applied. Superheaters are being installed in all engines, 
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which necessitates, in almost every instance, the applica- 


tion of new front and back flue sheets, when the old 


boilers are used. On almost every engine rebuilt, new 
cylinders without side steam chests, and outside steam 
pipes have replaced the old cylinders, with inside steam 
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Monon Atlantic Type Passenger Engine After Reconstruction. 
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Monon Atlantic Type Passenger Engine As Originally Built. 


chests. Stephenson valve gear is being replaced entirely 
with Southern, and Walschaert. Power reverse gears 
are being installed on some of the heavy freight power, 
and in some instances the tenders are equipped with coal 
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Slide 
Stephenson 
120 by 33 in. 
272-2 in. 


13 ft. 103 in. 


1,927 sq. ft. 
175:.:sqe tt 


AOIZssqeett. 
PAS ASG) 5 
8 by 9 in. 
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23 ft. 9 in. 
52 its. 6 ins 
20,100 Ibs. 


121,300 Ibs. 
25,000 Ibs. 
146.300 Ibs. 
86,000 Ibs. 
232,300 Ibs. 


8 tons. 


4,000 gal. 


As Rebuilt 


19 by 24 in. 


Particular attention was given to the design of the new 
cab, and to the location of the various operating levers 
and valves in the cabs. in order that they be located con- 
veniently for the use of the enginemen. 

The old wooden tender frames are being discarded for 


Piston 10 in. diain. 


Southern, 
72 by. 09 in. 
157-2- ims 
26-53% in. 


15 ft. 93% in. 


1,864 sq. ft. 
15 5asGe wits 
463 sq. ft. 

2,029 sq.ft. 

S0ssdeatt. 


oO} -byskt in: 
5% by 12 in. 


Sy the 
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58 ft. 834 in. 


22,600 Ibs. 


134,000 Ibs. 
32,000 Ibs. 
166,000 Ibs. 
147,000 Ibs. 
313,000 Ts. 


13 rons. 
7,500 gal. 
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new steel underframes, and the tenders are being rebult to 
conform to the general design and type in use by the 
Monon, with quite an increase in the capacity for coal 
and water. 

On some of the engines it was necessary to apply new 
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frames to adapt the running gear to the new and larger — 
boilers and fireboxes, but in most cases the only changes 
made in the frames were in the front sections, these being 
necessary only when new cylinders were applied. 

A striking example of the results obtained in rebuild- 


Elevations and Cross Sections of Monon 4-8-0 Locomotive, Showing the Original Engine by Dotted . Lines. 
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Monon 4-8-0 Locomotive Before Rebuilding. 


ing some of the old ten-wheel type (4- 6-0) engines is 
clearly shown in the accompanying illustrations. These 
engines, of a class and type that are almost out -of date, 
have been so completely modernized that there is very 
little resemblance between the old and the new. They 


were given new boilers, with superheaters, new smoke- 


with outside steam chests and outside steam pipes, 
and the valve motion was changed from Stephenson 
to Southern on some, and Walschaert on _ others. 
The new frames were applied because the new boil- 
ers were so much larger than the old ones that it 
was necessary to increase the wheel base of the engine 


boxes, and fireboxes, new frames, and new cylinders, to accommodate the boiler. The lengthening of the 
DIMENSIONS AND DATA BEFORE AND AFTER CONVERSION Monon 4-8-0 LOCOMOTIVE 
: As Built As Rebuilt 
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MS ME etl hee e ao Neh one cg held soa Ane ae Be os Aeled Bo. HW Sia B een vale eke ot Stephenson Southern & Walschaert 
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Heating surface: 
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304,000 Ibs. 
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E> Sa aN es ae 9 tons 7 000 gal. 
SRA eas arr pice 6,000 gal. 8 tons. 


Back Boiler Head of Monon 4-6-0 Locomotive After Rebuilding. 


wheel base also made it necessary to lengthen the main 
and side rods. New cabs were applied and the tenders 
were completely rebuilt. 

In making these changes the center line of the new 
boiler was raised nearly 24 inches, and the driving wheel 
base was increased in length about two feet. The appli- 
cation of the new boilers made it possible to increase the 
steam pressure from 160 pounds to 180 pounds on some 


of the engines, and to 200 pounds pressure on others. All. 


of which has resulted in the conversion of an old, almost 
obsolete engine, into a more modern locomotive with very 
little increase in weight, and a slight increase in tractive 
effort; and not only that, but it has put the old engine 
in such condition that it will require only minor repairs 
for several years to come. : 

Practically the same amount of work has been done on 
five of a group of twelve, 4-8-0 twelve-wheel type freight 
engines, with very little change in the general design, and 
hardly any appreciable change in the weight of the 
engine, or the tractive power; but it has changed the 
engine to such an extent that it should be operated more 
efhciently and economically than before it was rebuilt. 

Two Atlantic type (4-4-2) passenger engines have been 
reconstructed in the same manner. The old boilers on 
these engines were used, a new back-flue sheet applied, 
and half of the old front flue sheet was removed and a 
new piece welded in. The old cylinders were replaced 
with new cylinders having outside steam chests, and the 
Stephenson valve gear was changed to Walschaert. A 
new cab was applied and-the tender was completely re- 
built. The old Player trailing truck was replaced with a 
Commonwealth trailing truck. Although the moderniza- 
tion of these two engines changed their appearance mate- 
rially, it had very little effect upon the weight of the 
engine and practically no effect upon the tractive effort. 

_The accompanying tables of dimensions and data fur- 
nish an interesting comparison of the engines before and 
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after reconstruction; and the drawings and photographs 
bring out very clearly the changes that have been made 


Fuel Economy 


By THomas H. KELiy + 
Locomotive Engineman, Long Island R. R. 


The following paper, submitted in the recent contest for 
the best papers on fuel conservation, was awarded the prize \ 
offered by the Long Island R. R. for the best paper sub- E 
mitted by an employee of that road, together with the addi- 
tional award from the Railway Review which was given each 
of the successful contestants on the individual railroads. 


Good judgment on the part of men who run locomotives 
must always remain the fundamental requisite in the 
economical use of fuel. An engineman’s duties are of 
two kinds; one relates to the proper care and manage- 
ment of his engine, and the other relates to pulling his 
train over the road with safety and despatch. A good 
engineman will harmonize these two classes of duties so 
that while the engine is made to do the work required 
of it, yet due regard will be observed to do this with as © 
small “wear and tear” on the engine and as small con-_ 
sumption of fuel as possible. 


Avoid using any unnecessary time enroute, as it takes 
coal to make up lost time. Co-operate with the fireman 
in seeing that tenders are not overloaded with coal at 
chutes, and that all coal taken on the tender is safeguarded 
from being lost overboard while running. Keep the coal 
within the limits provided for it, and do not allow it to 
accumulate around the manhole, as bituminous coal de- — 
teriorates or loses value rapidly when exposed to the air 
and weather. : 

Use great care in inspecting the engine and make out 
an intelligent report. Those who make repairs to leaky 
piston and valve stem packing, cylinder packing or valves 
which cause blowing, should remember that these defects _ 
all tend to draw on the coal pile unnecessarily, as it takes — : 
coal to generate wasted steam. This also applies to loco- 
motive steam heat appliances, cylinder cocks, safety valves 
which blow down too much steam pressure before closing, _ 
in other words, to all wasted steam. In making out this — 
report the freman should be consulted in regard to any 
defects that may have come to his notice, especially with 
grates, grate-rigging, brick arches, ash-pan, firing tools, 
scoop-rigging and dampers (where provided). 

Particular attention should be given to the condition of — 
the brick-arch, because this device, properly maintained, 
is a considerable factor in the saving of fuel and the 
reduction of smoke. : 

As to boiler-feeding: Prevent the engine from “pop- 
ping,’ by increasing the boiler feed, or, if necessary, drop 
the dampers, or put the firedoor on latch, but not wide 
open, when engine is working. 

Some engineers try to preserve, while running, an even 
water level, an unvarying water level, but it is much — “4 
more important to preserve an even steam pressure; and 
it is also better to sacrifice the unvarying water level, __ 
within reasonable limits, to the needs of fuel economy. __ 
There are times in the days run when the wise maxim, 
“In time of peace prepare for war,’ may be wisely 
adopted as a motto for good boiler feeding, as for ex- | 
ample: An engine is ready to start with its train from 
some stop of a few minutes duration along the road. If 
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the injector has been working during the stop, it is probes 
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able that the gauge-glass is two-thirds full of water. At 
starting, the injector may be shut off and the first mile 
or two may be run with no water entering the boiler. 

In starting, steam must be used so as to avoid jerking 
trains or slipping driving wheels. Slipping must be pre- 
vented by throttling steam or using sand; however, sand 
should not be used while engine is slipping, but should 
be dropped on rail before slipping begins. In hauling 
trains, steam must be used with as short cut-offs as pos- 
sible consistent with the work required, and with the 
throttle wide open to make the engine work properly at 
the shortest cut-off. In using the shortest possible cut-off, 
speed must be controlled by the throttle. Unless there is 
work to do at stations, or trains to meet, the full running 
time must be used between stations, to enable the engine 
to haul the train most economically. 

The lubricator should be started at least fifteen minutes 
before starting on trip, and watched occasionally to see 
that it is functioning properly and there are no leaks in 
oil pipes, as a poorly lubricated engine is hard on the 
coal pile. 
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Using the “blower” properly is a great factor in saving 
fuel, and also saving the boiler and flues; at all times it 
must be used as lightly as possible to effect the desired 
purpose. The smoke lifter (wherever used), should be 
utilized in place of the blower as much as possible, to 
eliminate smoke and gasses. 

Firemen should have their fire in readiness before the 
engine starts on run and have sufficient fuel on fire to 
hold it. 

Coal should be broken into pieces as near the size of an 
ordinary apple as possible; fire lightly and frequently, 
and avoid heavy firing. One or two shovels per “fire” 
under ordinary conditions, are as many as may be used. 

Shake the grates occasionally and lightly while running, 
so as to keep a thick bed of ashes or clinkers from form- 
ing over them that would exclude the air from the line. 
Usually the grates should be shaken about every twenty 
miles on freight engines and about every thirty miles on 
passenger engines. In shaking, care should be taken to 
remove only the dead ashes and cinders from bottom of 
the fire. 


“Fair Return” Nothing More Than a Mirage 


The Railroads Since September Ist, 1920, Have 
Failed to Earn “Fair Return” by $1,131,024,971 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has compiled, from 
reports made by the railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, figures which show that in the 40 months’ 
period from Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1924, or 31/3 
years, the actual total net operating income of the Class I 
railroads and large switching and terminal companies has 
been $2,591,067,453. This sum, large as it is in the 
abstract, is $1,131,024,971 less than the amount equal to 
the “fair return” provided for in section 15a of the Trans- 
portation Act and determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ue 
_ Unprincipled public speakers have ftied to create the 
impression that section 15a is a “guarantee clause.” If 
section 15a were a guarantee of earnings by the govern- 
ment to the railroads, the government would owe the rail- 
roads $1,131,024,971, or the difference between the fair 
return and the actual earnings. . Since section 15a is not 
a guarantee, the difference between what the railroads 
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actually have earned and what it was designed for them 
to earn by the Transportation Act falls entirely upon the 
railroads themselves. 

The chart illustrated herewith shown in graphic form 
the amounts by which the railroads have fallen short of 
a fair return in the successive periods. The light shading 
in the chart shows the net operating income actually 
earned by the Class I railroads, including large switching 
and terminal companies, since Sept. 1, 1920. The 
dark shading shows the difference between the actual net 
operating income and the amount equal to the fair return 
provided for in section 15a of the Transportation Act. 
From Sept. 1, 1920, to March 1, 1922, the commission 
determined the fair return to be 6 per cent on the tentative 
valuation, and thereafter 534 per cent. 

The differences shown in the chart have been incurred 
as follows: 

In the last four months of 1920, that is from Sept. 1 
upon which the railroads were placed en- 
tirely on their own earning capacity at the 
end of federal control) to the end of 
the year, the railroads earned a net oper- 
ating income of $220,583,878, or at a rate 
of 3.10 per cent. At that time a “fair re- 
turn” was fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at 6 per cent (a base 
rate of 5% per cent plus 1% per cent for 
improvements as permitted by the act), 
which means that the railroads to earn a 
fair return would have had to earn $426,- 
417,120. As it is was their net earnings 
were $205,833,242 short of the fair re- 
turn. The government did not make up 
the difference. It was borne by the. rail- 
roads themselves. 

Similarly the fair return in 1921 was 
6 per cent, but the railroads earned only 
3.33 per cent. Their net income in that 
year would have been $1,108,297,080 had 
they earned 6 per cent, but their actual 
net income was only $615,945,614. The 
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difference of $492,331,466 was not made up by the gov- 
ernment. 

Again, the fair return in 1922 was 6 per cent up to 
March 1 and was then reduced to 534 per cent by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The railroads in 1922 
earned only 4.14 per cent. Had they earned at the rate 
of 6 per cent for two months and 534 per cent for the 
last ten months, their net income for the year would have 
been $1,084,806,293; but their actual net income was 
$776,665,960. ° The difference of $308,140,333 was not 
made up by the government. 

A “fair return,” or 534 per cent in 1922 would have 
been $1,102,571,932. As it was they actually earned 
$077:657,308, ot -at = the srate “ot 5210 gpemmcent. ihe 
difference between their actual earnings and the “fair 
return” amounted to $124,914,564, which difference will 
not be made up by the government. 

From the above the net operating income of the rail- 
roads in the 40 months’ period has been $2,591,067,453 or 
at the rate of 4.08 per cent. The total amount below what 
would have been a “fair return’ is $1,131,024,971. 


Prices of Farm Products in Relation 
to Transportation Costs 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, 
D. C., has issued the first of a new series of bulletins 
on commodity prices in relation to transportation 
costs. Bulletin No. 1, on grains, wheat, corn and oats, 
presents a study of the relationship between the prices 
received by the producers of wheat, corn and oats, and 
the freight rates on these commodities to markets. 
The specific purpose of this study is to determine 
whether or not freight costs, during the period 
covered, from August 17, to December 28, 1923, ac- 
counted for the fluctuations in the prices paid to the 
producer. Bulletin No. 2, live stock, cattle and calves, 
hogs and sheep, presents a study of the sales of 834 
carloads of live stock at four large markets, Chicago, 
East St. Louis, South Omaha and Kansas City, dur- 
ing three days at intervals of three weeks, October 
15, November 5, and November 26, 1923. The live 
stock was received from 27 states, and comprised 
13,161 head of cattle and calves, 19,585 hogs and 
24,682 sheep. 

With reference to bulletin No. 1, on wheat, corn and 
oats, the statistical information included is summar- 
ized in six conclus‘ons, as follows: 


1. That the prices paid to the producer for wheat, corn ané 
oats show a marked fluctuation for the various kinds and 
grades, although the freight rate remained unchanged. 


That the fluctuations in prices paid to the producer in the 
period under investigation have not been influenced by the 
freight rate, because these fluctuations have occurred while 
the freight rate remained stationary, not only upon the 
same reported grace at different points and on different 
days, but also have taken place on the same reported grade 
at the same points on the same day. 

3. Prices show fluctuations on the basis of the same reported 
grade on the same day at different origin points from 
which the freight rate to market was the same, or practi- 
cally the same. 

4. Farm prices, with a higher freight rate to market, are in 
ue cases greater than farm prices with a lower freight 
rate. 

5. At some points with different, but stationary, freight rates to 
the same market, there were varying fluctuations in the 
farm prices throughout the period. 

6. These fluctuations in some instances exceeded the freight 

rate to market. The fluctuation in prices on wheat varied 

from 18.5 to 491.2 per cent of the freight rate; on old 

corn, from 62.5 to 600 per cent; on new corn, from 13.7 

to 343.8 per cent; on oats, from 19.6 to 275.9 per cent. 
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The conclusions of the bureau from its study of live 
stock, as comprised in bulletin No. 2, are as follows: 

1. That freight charges are a relatively small factor in the 
price paid to the seller of live stock. 

2. That apparently the principal factors influencing the seller’s 
net proceeds are the quality of the stock and marketing 
conditions. 

3. That in the marketing of cattle and calves, hogs, and sheep, 
the transportation costs permit of the free movement of 
live stock to the various marketing centers from a consid- 
erable range of territory. 


Rail Motor Cars in Use on 157 Railroads 


Information gathered by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce indicates that a total of 157 rail- 
roads, including street and electric railways, were operat-— 
ing gasoline.propelled rail motor cars, on Jan. 1, 1924, 
The figure contrasts with a similar compilation last year, 
which listed a total of 40 railroads using rail motor cars. 
Among recent developments spoken of by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, in this announce- 
ment, are those on the New York New Haven & Hartford, 
and the Canadian National Railways, whose previous 
equipment of this kind has been described in the Railway 
Review. 

The New York New Haven & Hartford R. R. began a | 
test of the motor rail coach about two years ago. Three 
motor rail coaches, each accommodating 30 persons and 
providing space for, 1,000 lbs. of baggage, were placed in 
the service. Asa result of the success’ of this venture, a 
larger type of gasoline-propelled vehicle, providing accom- 
modations for 60 passengers and 2,000 Ibs. of baggage, 
was also placed in service. This is propelled by a 120 hp. 
6-cylinder motor. This larger unit has so proved its worth 
that the New Haven road has recently ordered 10 new 
units of the same type. These will be placed in service 
as soon as they are delivered, and under existing plans, 
will operate between Plymouth and Middleboro; State 
Line, Great Barrington and Pittsfield; Framingham, Marl- 
boro and Mansfield; New Bedford, Mansfield and Taun-— 
ton; Providence and Hopewell ; Fullerton and Poughkeep- 
sie; Franklin and Valley Falls; Wickford Landing and 
Wickford Junction; Ridgefield and Branchville, and be- 
tween Suffield and Windsor Locks. 

A significant experiment with another high-powered 
motor coach was begun recently by the Canadian National 
Rys. This new rail motor coach is driven by a 225-hp. 
gasoline engine, seats 55 passengers and has a baggage 
compartment 15 ft. 2 in. long. The coach has a steel body 
differing from most rail motor coaches, which generally 
have bodies built on a standard motor bus style. The car 
weighs between 40,000 and 45,000 Ibs. ee 


Petition for Reciprocal Switching “ E 
Arrangements in Pittsburg | 


The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh has peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commission to broaden 
its order of investigation in docket No. 15462, to in- * 
clude switching and absorption arrangements on all lines 
in the Pittsburgh terminal district, with the view of 
securing for shippers located therein a favorable basis ie 
interchange between the terminals of each line so that 
they will have ready access to and outlet from the tracks 
of one line to those of another line at a reasonable charge — ; 
which can be absorbed by the road haul carrier out of 
the flat Pittsburgh rate. The action of the Chamber of 
Commerce follows a report of a committee which has 
been considering the subject. The investigation now 
under way by the commission, as referred to above, 15 
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into a practice of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. which 
involves the absorption of line haul charges of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in lieu of the absence of switching 
charges. Reciprocal switching arrangements between the 
several Pittsburgh lines are of limited extent, whereas 
such cities as Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland and Detroit, 
enjoy reciprocal switching arrangements under which 
shippers located on each line can route their traffic via 
any line without additional charge over the flat rate. Mr. 
I. O. Moore is manager, traffic bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh, Chamber of Commerce building. 


Northwestern Pacific Adds Fire Car to 
Its Equipment 


Much of the mileage of the Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
is through wooded country, and forest fires frequently 
threaten to damage timber structures, especially trestles 
and tunnel linings. This is particularly true on the road’s 
northern division, which traverses redwood forests and 
cut-over lands. In many instances the standing timber 
and defense brush extend to the immediate *vicinity of 
tunnel portals and trestle bents, the width of the right- 
oi-way of course being kept clear of combustible growth. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., which is one of the large 
logging concerns in the Northwestern Pacific territory, 
and which operates logging roads of its own, as well as 
exercising trackage over portions of the Northwestern 
Pacific, some years ago constructed a fire car for use in 
protecting its own property. 
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At various times this car has been called into service 
to protect the Northwestern Pacific’s property and the 
railroad company recently decided to provide a fire car 
of its own. This car, which bears the number N. W. P. 
0935, is shown in the illustration accompanying this arti- 
cle, the photograph having been taken while the initial 
tests were being made. In retouching the photo, the 
artist blocked out the railing, which extends to the ex- 
treme end of the far side of the car, which is exactly the 
same as the railing shown on the near side. 


The wooden tank, which has a capacity of 8696 gallons, 
is built upon a 26 ft. standard flat car body which is 
mounted upon 5 in, by 9 in, 80,000 capacity standard 
freight car trucks. On top of the wooden tank is mounted 
a duplex steam pump 16 in. by 12 in. in size; a hose 
reel on which is carried 300 feet of 2% in. double jack- 
eted standard fire department hose with expansion ring 
couplers, an additional 100 feet of this hose, together 
with spanners and wrenches, being carried in a box. The 
hose is tested to 400 lbs. to the square inch after couplings 
have been attached. A MacGregor fire monitor is also 
mounted on top of the tank, this monitor being capable of 
being rotated through a complete sphere and can be oper- 
ated at maximum pressure by one man. 


Dates of world tragedies: 


The saxaphone was invented in 1846. 

Jazz started in 1915. 

Short skirts were Cropped in 1922. 

“Yes, We Have No Bananas,” was written in 1923. 
La Follette elected to United States Senate, 1905. 


Fire Fighting Tank Car Recently Placed in Service by the Northwestern Pacific R, R. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to 


The continued unprecedented volume of railway 


traffic for this time of year brings up the conjecture 


whether the effort to improve the periodic and sea- 
sonal inequalities of traffic is really producing a 
marked and permanent effect. Last fall-we had in 
what should have been the peak months of traffic, only 
a comparatively moderate increase over what it had 
been in the earlier months of the year. This winter 
we had a slump for a brief period, followed by a 
recovery which is now establishing records for this 
season of the year. On the face of it, it looks as if 
the traffic volume has more of the quality of evenness 
and uniformity than it had before. It is precisely 
along this line that definite efforts have been directed. 
It is too early to say that the present tendency -will 
continue. It will need at least a year’s figures, dating 
from the time when these efforts were inaugurated, 
and the year has not elapsed by several months yet. 
Even a year may not tell the story, but the course of 
traffic events is worth watching. 

Fifty years’, service and still a crossing watchman— 
most of us who are ambitious would consider such a life 
ill spent. Yet we may be wrong. Did you ever see a 
crossing. watchman sitting in the sun in the summer, or in 
his cozy shanty in the winter, smoking his bit of a pipe, 
thinking of nothing and perfectly happy? Are we, with 
more exalted positions in the world than he, any happier ? 
“Are we as happy? 


In business or industries whose products are composed 
of specific measurable materials to which have been ap- 
plied definite formative processes, the plan is the funda- 
mental element. The first step in applying engineering 
methods to production is to survey conditions and make a 
definite plan. The function of such a plan is well 
brought out in an article on “Planning System in a Car 
Manufacturing Plant,” which appears elsewhere in these 
columns. The agency which exercises the function of 
management in industry, has the greatest opportunity and 
hence responsibility for eliminating waste and unproduc- 
tiveness. It is therefore of vital importance to interest our- 
selves in the betterment of conditions. The methods -of 
production control are individual and many, yet there are 
very few which cannot be improved. In industries built 
upon production, the production planning furnishes a com- 
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diagnoses the real ailment, when things do not go as the xy 
should go. It locates the source of the trouble, 
necessary remedies can easily be applied. It exercis 
complete control of the three fundamental elements, mat- 
erial, machinery and men, so far as the actual manufac- 
turing processes in industry are concerned. It controls 
the waste and brings about production—which yiel 
profit. 


ment that sleepers for men only are to be installed. Tru 
a long-legged man just arisen from an upper berth is not 
in the mood for feminine companionship, na y 


sleeping car. But tee we shall no longer be faced wi 
the problem of how to take off our pants while we 


take them off. 


Aeroplane photography has been developed to 
point where it is rapidly coming into use in enginee 
ing calculations. The particular fields in which th 


for railroad, telegraph, telephone and power transmi 
sion line locations, for maps of difficult or inaccessib! 
districts, and for forest surveys and timber estimat 


Reconnaissance work, as preliminary to run 
lines for the location of a railroad, is somewhat- 
pensive and consumes time. Aerial. photography 
cheaper and so much more rapid that there is hard 
ground for comparison. With the aeroplane ar 
camera almost any desired number of proposed rout 
covering a considerable distance can be photograph he 
in less time than it would take to pass over a $s 
proposed route on the ground or run even a tr 
line. All this can be done without arousing susp 
in the minds of property owners; and the tradit 
sudden increase in land values as soon as field pa 
appear on the ground need not be encountered, 
said that in one actual case where a power line. 
be built, a complete aerial survey of a wide stretc 
territory was made, and on the finished ie 
lines and other property boundaries showe 
clearly that a visit to offices of public title r 
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the operation of improved locomotives. 


‘enabled the promotors of the enterprise to obtain the 


ownership and extent of each plat of land on which the 
line was located. Negotiations were then opened with 
the owners for options before any one knew what proj- 
ect was unr way. 


The degree of accuracy with which the aerial photo- 
graphs can be adjusted to conform to available maps 
or to known measured distances is rather surprising. 
Differences in scale due to varying altitudes of flight 
are readily corrected by enlarging or reducing the 
photographs, and rough relief maps are readily made 
from the photographs as a guide. Not the least cf 
the advantages of these aerial maps is that the camera 
shows everything in place, whether it be a building 
a stock corral, a public, or private road, a wood lot, or 
aswamp hole. To get all such things on a preliminary 
map made up from instrumental surveys is expensive 
and requires time and patience. An instructive paper 
by an engineer experienced in this work and going well 
into the particulars of the subject, with some of the de- 
tails, was recently read before the Montreal branch of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, by Mr. Ellwood 


Wilson. 


Tt is a fact so often stated as to be trite, that the accu- 
mulation of small amounts makes larger amounts, and 
this is true whether the amounts represent profits or 
losses. As to the railroads, many are so unfortunately 


‘situated as to make it very difficult to save the large 


amounts, due to the restrictions upon new capital invest- 
ment; therefore it is the more essential that the things 
which make possible the small savings, be given due con- 
sideration. The rebuilding of locomotives on the Monon 
railroad, as described elsewhere in these columns, is by 
no means a novelty in locomotive work, but it at least has 
the element of interest in giving attention to the smaller 
things. The power as rebuilt possesses no remarkable in- 


crease in efficiency over the original power; but whether 


from the standpoint of eliminating the small losses or 
making the small profits it is effective. In improving the 
engine, it accomplished on the one hand the elimination 
of the waste which accompanied the operation of ineff- 
cient power, and on the other hand, it made available in a 
small measure that increased economy wh’ch results from 
It is an instance 
of what can be done where the means are limited, in 
making the best possible utilization of the facilities at 


hand. 


THE PROGRAM FOR MEETING THE NEXT 
REALS 


One might, with a degree of ‘accuracy, plot a 
graph or curve from the data given in the chart on 
page 373, of this issue. On the basis of the actual gross 
earnings of the railroads in recent years, and the amount 
in the successive periods by which they have fallen short 
of earning what the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
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” 


defined as a “fair return,” it might be possible to make a 
forecast of the condition which the railroads will meet 
in 1924 and 1925. Whether such curve would have suf- 
ficient element of probability to give it value is an open 
question ; but quite superficially it is evident that it would 
indicate only a moderate increase in gross revenues, and 
a net return which in 1924 would probably still fall short 
of the “fair return,’ and at the same rate of progress 
would scarcely more than reach this “fair return” basis 


insf925, 


We are inclined to think such a prediction for the fu- 
ture is not incompatible with the forecast of remarkable 
traffic increases in the next year or two, as outlined in the 
notable bulletin by Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Railway. Business Association, quoted in these columns 
last week. For the financial returns of the railroads dur- 
ing the past year, which also were reviewed in brief edi- 
torially in these columns last week, indicated that even 
with the heavy traffic of the year, it was only by the most 
extreme efforts that any reasonable proportion of the 
swelling gross revenues could be saved for net. We 
characterized the condition in general as satisfactory, for 
the operating expenses increased by a lesser percentage 
than the operating revenues. Yet the margin was not 
large enough to warrant conclusions that any kind of 
easy conditions will prevail in the immediate future. The 
percentage on the right side was so small that the officials 
who control the expenditures are still confronted by the 
necessity of making every dollar do its duty, and no pros- 
pect of any other condition can be seen for the next year 
or two at least. 


If this is the condition which we are facing, the remark- 
able statement by Mr. Johnson, in last week’s issue, affords 
inspiration as a call to renewed effort for the hard grind, 
but it is in no sense a trumpet call to dress parade. Ona 
fair basis of logic, he forecasts an unprecedented volume 
of traffic, and he outlines a stringent program of utiliza- 
tion of equipment which must be carried out in order to 
meet it; but we find no encouragement that adequate 
funds will be available to back up this effort. Railroad 
men, therefore, must do what they have learned to do 
only too well in recent years, make the most of the limited 
means available. Mr. Johnson rightly emphasizes the 
part which co-operation of shippers must bear in main- 
taining the required state of efficiency. Further than this, 
he outlines the railroad’s part of the program as follows: 
“Tractive power per locomotive. will need further rapid 
increase through modernization in type of locomotives, 
both new and rebuilt. Fuller and more constant use of 
both locomotives and cars must be sought through mul- 
tiple tracking, the installation of signal system, the devel- 
opment of terminals and junctions, and the installation 
of modern machinery in the shops and roundhouses, pri- 
marily in the lang run as measures of economy, but imme- 
mediately as a means to greater speed in repairs, and hence 
larger percentage of good order vehicles.” 


Probably the engineering department of any railroad 
has already prepared plans in detail, covering improve- 
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ments of the precise nature which Mr. Johnson outlines, 
that would more than exhaust any possible liberality in 
appropriations. It is only a question of someone giving 
the word go, in improvement work of this kind, to put 
into process of immediate realization, projects which will 
accomplish important transportation economies. How far 
they may go, depends solely on this invisible factor of the 
dollar. 
The problem of utilization of rolling equipment revolves 
to a considerable extent around the condition and effi- 
ciency of locomotives. With the present pressure in the 
mechanical department to bring about the maximum utili- 
zation of power, it would be interesting to know the exact 
condition prevailing on various railroads, with respect to 
the accumulation of locomotives in need of repair. Fig- 
ures of the car service division of the American Railway 
Association as of Jan. 1, 1924, showed that 7.85 per cent 
of locomotives on line, were classed as stored serviceable. 
On the same date 14.6 per cent of the locomotives were 
out of service for heavy repairs, and 1.5 per cent were out 
of service for light repairs, the latter figures being com- 
monly accepted as an index of a very satisfactory condi- 
tion of equipment. Yet the actual condition at many loco- 
motive shops, as is apparent to any observer, and only 
too well known to those having to do with shop manage- 
ment, is that there is an accumulation of locomotives wait- 
ing to go through the shop. Jf such an accumulation is at 
all general, it is not disclosed in the figures as to the total 
number of locomotives undergoing repairs, for the Amer- 
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ican Railway Association’s statements indicate a total 
equal roughly to one week’s average shop output. 

So far as the general run of railroad shops is concerned, 
certainly the output has been maintained at a very satis- 
factory figure considering the facilities available. If there 
is a delay it occurs before the locomotive gets into 
the shop. For example, several years ago one large 
railroad had one erecting pit available for every locomo- 
tives owned by the company, while today the number of 
locomotives has increased until there is one pit available 
for about twenty engines. As the usual practice is to 
provide machine shop facilities sufficient only to take care 
of the number of erecting pits in the shop, it is an evi- 
dent fact that the erecting shop as well as the machine 
shop facilities on this road are not adequate. 

The capital invested in these locomotives, delayed while 
waiting to go through the shop for repairs may be con- 
sidered as a loss, while they are in this condition, not con- 
sidering the loss of revenue possible for them to return 
were they in service. No doubt the inadequacy of shop 
facilities is also one of the contributing causes for the 
continued inefficient operation of locomotives which are 
also in need of repairs, but cannot be withdrawn from 
service until other locomotives are conditioned to replace 
them. If the railroads are to be expected to obtain the 
maximum utilization of power, therefore, it seems very 
essential that any shortage of shop facilities which makes 
it necessary to hold engines out of service should be 
improved. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


Arr BRAKES, TRAIN CONTROL AND LONG AND SHORT 
Hau. CLAUSE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb., 27, 1924—The railroads to- 
day began presenting their opinions before the senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, on the long and short haul 
clause. Shippers and others interested had already pre- 
sented much evidence, and the carriers will place on the 
witness stand many of the leading traffic experts of the 
country. The hearing will occupy the time of the com- 
mittee for an extended period, and action on railroad leg- 
islation is not anticipated at this session of congress. 

A committee of executives of the railways is arranging 
for a conference with members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with view to modifying or extending 
the latest automatic train control order issued by the 
commission. Much secrecy is being maintained by all 
concerned in the forthcoming conference, but the latest 
information is that some of the carriers are ready to 


resist further installation and will attempt to block ag- 


gressive action on the part of the commission. 

Technical experts have been ppeaes before the com- 
mission in connection with the re- opened air brake hear- 
ings, and a number of railroad executives testified that 
there was no inducement to test this device further as 
even if successful, it would be no better than present air 
brake ec juipment. Other executives testified that some 
of the equipment had been satisfactory but meager in 
quantity and that additional equipment was not available. 


Car Loapines Set NEw REcorpD 


A new high record for this time of year in the number 


of cars loaded with revenue freight was established dur- ~ 


ing the week which ended on February 16, according to 
reports filed today by the railroads with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. The total 
for the week was 935,109 cars, the largest number loaded 


during any one week in January, February or March, in ~ 


history, with the exception of the last week in March 


last year, which exceeded this year by approximately 
3,616 cars. 


The total for the week of February 16 was an increase 
of 28,620 cars over the preceding week, and an increase 
of 118,463 cars over the corresponding week last year. 
Compared with the corresponding week in 1922, it was 
an increase of 161,834, and an increase of 163,007 over the 
corresponding week in 1920. 


Except for coal, increases over the week before were 
reported in the loading of all commodities. More care were 
loaded with forest products during the week of February 
16, than in any week on record, the total being 82,718 
cars, which exceeded by 2,578 cars the previous record 
which was established during the week of April 21, 1923. 
Compared with the same week last year, the total for the 
week of February 16 was an increase of 24,060 cars, and 
an increase of 32,521 cars over the same week in 1922. 
It also was'an increase of 4, 750 cars over the preceding 
week this year. 


a 
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Loading of grain and grain products totaled 53,313 cars, 
6,842 cars above the preceding week and 14,839 cars above 
the corresponding week last year, but 1,550 cars under 
two years ago. In the western districts alone 35,940 cars 
were loaded with grain and grain products during the 
week, an increase over the corresponding period in 1923 
of 10,518 cars. 


Live stock loading amounted to 33,839 cars. This was 
not only an increase of 1,745 cars over the week before, 
but was an increase of 4,409 cars over the same week in 
1923, and an increase of 3,799 cars over the same week in 
1922. Tabulations showed 25,238 cars loaded with live- 
stock in the western districts during the week, 3,673 cars 
above the corresponding week last year. 


Coal loading totaled 194,295. While this was a 
decrease of 5,496 cars under the week before, it was an 
increase of 11,054 cars compared with the corresponding 
week last year, and an increase of 5,512 cars over the 
corresponding week two years ago. 


Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 240,340 cars, 5,960 cars above the preced- 
ing week. Compared with the same week last year, this 
was an increase of 31,532 cars, and with the same week 
in 1922, an increase of 21,654 cars. 

Loading of miscellaneous freight amounted to 307,778 
.cars, 14,396 cars above the previous week and 33,872 
cars above last year. Compared with the same week two 
years ago, it was an increase of 88,785 cars. 

Coke loading totaled 13,031 cars, an increase over the 
week before of 402 cars, but a decrease of 2,084 cars 
compared with the same week last year. Compared with 
the same week in 1922, it was an increase of 5,465 cars. 
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Ore loading amounted to 9,795 cars, 42 cars above the 
week before, and 781 cars above last year. It also was 
an increase of 5,648 cars above two years ago. 

Compared by districts, increases over not only the week 
before but also over the corresponding weeks in 1923 and 
1922 in the total loading of all commodities were reported 
in all districts. 


Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


Surplus freight cars in good repair and immediately 

available for service if necessary, totaled 127,415 on Feb- 
ruary 14, according to reports filed today by the carriers 
with the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was a decrease of 10,602 cars com- 
pared with the number on February 7, the decrease being 
due to an increase in the demand for freight cars by the 
shippers of the country. 
_ Of the total number on February 14, surplus box cars 
in good repair numbered 54,862, a decrease of 4,435 
compared with the number on February 7, while there 
also was a decrease during the same period of 7,465 in 
the number of surplus cars which brought the total num- 
ber for that class of equipment to 46,293. 

Reports also showed 14,030 surplus stock cars, an in- 
crease of 599 in approximately a week, while surplus 
refrigerator cars totaled 7,376, or an increase of 593 
within the same period. 

The reported car shortage on February 14, for all 
classes of equipment, amounted to 7,397, an increase of 
399 cars over the number reported on February 7. Of 
the total number reported, 3,434 were box cars and 2,875 
coal cars. 

Ric BoA. 


Utilization of Rolling Equipment in 1923 


Statistical Digest of Transportation Factors, Issued by 
the Car Service Division, American Railway Association 


Extracts from the annual bulletin for the year 1923, issued 
by the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The bulletin as a whole is a statistical digest of 
related economic and transportation factors applied to the 
movement of the country’s production during the year 1923, 
and prior years. We give herewith the principal contents 
of the bulletin, with the exception of the data relating to 
Specttic and classified commodities and products. 


The chart shown herewith, “Cars of Revenue 
Freight Loaded, All Commodities, Weekly,” traces 
the trend of the total commodity loading by weeks 
for the years 1919 to 1923 inclusive. With the ex- 
ception of the first week in January and the first and 
last weeks of December, the performance for 1923 was 
not surpassed by any previous year included in the 
comparison. The more even distribution of the 
volume of business is apparent. The movement of 
coal and coke, for example, was more evenly distri- 
buted than any previous year, thus eliminating the 


TABLE I—Ton MILEs, TRAIN 


acute upward trend after the month of June so 
noticeable in previous years. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the deep 
valleys evident in identical weeks for each of the five 
years are not due to any sudden fluctuations or in- 
dustrial disturbances, but to the almost complete 
cessation of loading over national holiday periods. 


CommMopity LOADINGS 


Unlike the year 1922, with its economic distrub- 
ances due to the coal miners’ and shopmen’s strike, 
the year 1923 represented the first period since the 
war when conditions throughout the country afforded 
the railroad industry as a whole an oportunity to 
demonstrate its ability, in co-operation with the ship- 
ping and consuming public, to efficiently ‘and satis- 
factorily handle the unprecedented volume of traffic 
developed. The record of the past year speaks for 
itself, and emphasizes, in so far as even car supply 
is concerned, the soundness of the fundamental meth- 


MILES AND FREIGHT REVENUE 


= Rev. Ton Miles Frt. Rev. 

Revenue Ton Miles Gross Freight Freight Train Miles Per Per 

Year Ending For Class One Roads Revenue Class.One Roads Frt. Trn. Mile Frt. Trn. Mile 
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ods employed in etfecting the automatic daily distri- 
bution of equipment between tne individual rail- 
roads and the different sections of the country. . 

Durin g 1920, the best previous record loading in 
the history of railroad operation, there were but five 
weeks when the loading exceeded a milion-cars,-where- 
as in 1923, this occurred for 21 consecutive weeks, 
from the week ending May 26, through November 
10, excluding weeks which included national holidays. 
There were 4,696,498 more cars loaded in 1923. than 
in 1920, an increase in the average weekly loading 
of 90,317 cars. 

Car loadings for the first four weeks of 1924 fell short 
of the 1923 record for the corresponding period by 
11,829 cars, but exceeded the 1922 performances by 
577,017 cars. 

The accompanying tabulation of ton miles, train miles 
and freight revenue, Table I, is of interest. The re- 
markable increase in revenue ton miles per freight 
train mile over 1914 reflects not only improved fa- 
cilities and increased carrying capacity of the equip- 
ment, but greater operating efficiency. The per- 
formance for the first ten months of 1923 is all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that there was 
an increase of approximately 14 per cent in light 
loading commodities with only a 5 per cent increase 
in heavy loading commodities compared with the 
record year of 1920. 


Tons PER LOADED CAR 


The average load per car varies with the class of 
commodity, products of mines constituting the heaviest 
load, with products of forests, manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous, products of agriculture and-animals and 
products making up the lighter loading commodities 
in the order named. Any variation in the proportion 
of each to the total largely determines the fluctuation 
in the tons per loaded car of total all commodities. 
While trade units, storage capacities, distribution 
chanels, etc., are important related factors, and though 
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efficient capacity loading is constantly urged, yet the 
proportion of the various classes of commodities to 
the total is the controlling factor, even though the 
volume of bus-ness reaches record heights. There is 
much room for improvement in the loading of cars 
to the full carrying capacity, thereby minimizing 
empty mileage and operating expenses, and at the 
same time increasing the car supply during the periods 
of shortage. The chart, “Average Tons per Loaded 
Car and Miles per Car per Day,” page 382, gives the data 
for the years 1919 to 1923, inclusive. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The statement herewith, TablelI, and the chart ac- 
companying, give the average weekly cars of revenue 
freight loaded and the daily average available car 
surplus and car shortage. The trend of surpluses and 
shortages in freight car equipment can readily be 
traced together with their relation to the weekly 


average of freight loaded, tons per loaded car, and 


the average miles per car per day. 

As an index to the carriers’ capacity to take care of 
the traffic requirements, figures on car surpluses and 
shortages are not entirely satisfactory. The figures 
of shortages often over-state the deficiency in rolling 
stock, due to the fact that many shippers have become 
accustomed to ordering more cars.than they need, on” 
the theory that they will thereby receive their ap- 
proximate requirements. While this condition has 
been greatly minimized by the efforts of the regional 
advisory boards and their committees, too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid upon the necessity of shippers 
ordering only their exact car requirements from their 
individual railroads. Furthermore, both surpluses and 
shortages are reported for the same days, owing to 
the fact there may be a shortage in one section and 


a surplus in another, and because there is often a sur-_ 


plus of certain kinds of cars and a shortage of others. 
On the whole, however, they represent a fairly ap- 
proximate picture of the situation. 
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The slump which came after the armistice is reflected 
in a car surplus, extending through the first seven months 
of 1919. With the very large volume of traffic in 1920, 
freight accumulations became pronounced and shortages 
extended throughout the year. During 1921, a period of 
severe industrial depression, no marked shortage in cars 
occurred, even during the crop-moving period. During 
1922 the car shortage, which was the most severe since 
such records have been kept, was largely due to strike of 
coal miners and railroad shop workers. Settlement of the 
coal strike at the end of the summer put an unusually 
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heavy coal traffic on the railroads during the period of 
heaviest seasonal movement. Although the traffic during 
1923 was the greatest ever handled, it will be noted that 
car shortages have been declining and surpluses increas- 
ing throughout the year. | 

A car surplus represents idle capital. The increase of 
storage capacity at origin and consuming points and a 
more orderly method of distribution of commodities will 
have a tendency to iron out the acute fluctuations in ship- 
ments, and will put at work more of the idle capital during 
surplus car periods, and make less-acute the transportation 


AVERAGE WEEKLY CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED, 
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TABLE II.—DAILY AVERAGE AVAILABLE CAR SURPLUS 


1923 1922 


AND SHORTAGE, ALL FREIGHT, FOR THE MONTHS 


OF EACH YEAR. 


te 9re na 1920 By TG) 


Bee she ects cal el [a a ae a pete 


313,190 
. 331,050 
334,628 
320 ,083 
327,704 
340, 822 
324, 583 
345,013 
321,674 
291,654 
249,960 
226 ,288 


15,38 
15,801 
16,297 
16,165 
16,228 
15,765 
14,4212 
18,078 


7 
1 
: 
1 
1 
1 
1 

re 
1 
1 
2 
1 


191,234 
213,180 
243,58 
270,319 
309,972 
341,337 
354,611 
376,417 
374,087 
364,372 
345,201 
320,292 


15,036 
15,293 
15,700 
15,687 
15,659 
15,527 
15,437 
15,643 
15,569 
15,531 
15,491 
15,790 


| 153,727 
164,660 
| 139,786 
| 168,754 

168,589 

174,372 

166,148 
167,965 
| 174,276 
1 182,097 


164,981 
194,525 
217 546 
208,606 
211,973 
187,980 
143,992 
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shortages, which only exist during a few months of any 
year. 

While it is true that there are times when the demand 
for equipment is greater than the available supply, this 
shortage is not traceable to lack of cars merely, but to a 
shortage of all kinds of industrial as well as railway facili- 
ties, making correspondingly difficult the prompt and effi- 
cient loading, transporting and unloading of equipment. 
The expansion of both, and not alone the installation of 
freight cars, is necessary to meet the full requirements of 
commerce. 

It should be understood that the decline in miles per 
car per day during periods of car surplus is due, in a large 
measure, to the inclusion of idle cars, both serviceable and 
unserviceable, in computing these figures. With a rapid 
increase in car loading and consequent danger of a car 
shortage however a tendency toward heavier loading 
is apparent. If the same results were obtained during 
periods of car surplus it would produce a saving in 
empty car miles, and in the actual number of cars 
_ necessary to move the year’s tonnage, as well as a 
reduction in operating expenses, together with in- 
creased transportation efficiency. 


The statements in Tables III, IV and V, show the 
total cars and locomotives installed in 1923, compared 
with 1922, and those on order as of January 1, 1924, com- 
pared with January 1, 1923, showing separately the rail- 


TABLE V—LocoMoTIvEs Put IN SERVICE AND ON ORDER 
Putin On Order, 


mee Jan. 1 
W922 ee LT Se Bast ah ee ee 1,379 
Jan yd, 19230). 4 pees beet eee ae eee . 1,445 
LO 23 yds eins Dich aE ea Oe RCH ee ee ee 4,037 
Fans), 1924S ieee eee ee 510 


Tas_te VI—FReicHt Cars Ownep, CLAss I RAILROADS, 
JANuARY 1, 1924 


Box,. automobilé:and:furniture,,...,.2.8 so eee 1,043,608 
Retrigerators*s). 3h 722%. beeen eee 1173212 
Gondola,‘ coalsand? Cokes: 4.3. yin aan Oo 992,859 
Stock 2.250) | pie Ta ee ec oe ee 82,284 
Flats.) 80. Sisco PE Re eee ae ee 600 
Othérss 2. iS eA ee ee eee 43,810 

Totals 2043 coo: tecnica ea eee Le ee ee 2,376,373 


*Includes railroad owned, private controlled refrigerator. 


Taste III]—Freicut Cars Put 1n Service*, CLass I RarLroaps, 1923 Comparep WitH 1922 


Railroad iia! , Box Refg. Coal Stock Flat Others Total 
1.923 Vase ravede dee le Aid x th dae elgtre Skis 4 ot tes RE So ae esas eee 78,711 7,570 83,296 5,835 5,520 2,435 ~~ 197,875 
ELLAR east vag ia lane eins d ote Whsain yfesiaete i eve dass ase tie Sree ne 27,613 6,519 37,604 2,539 2,074 872 77,221 
Railroad owned private refrigerator company cars. 
O23 Oss ae Sr ee eee Sige EE Ie eee ee bere 14,508 14,508 
LQ22. oss oka Bate Sle c Sg see oa bas ig ORE ae ea Oa en ee 9,129 9,129 
Total 
1923 2 pci hhle oka 205 Belg eee ne eee 78,711 22,078 83,296 5,835 5,520 2,433 197,875 
19220. bs sain Bee Bink a he a ee ae ee a ee 27,613 15,648 37,604 2,539 2,074 872 86,350 
*Includes new, leased and rebuilt cars. %, 
Tas_te IV—New FRreicHt Cars ON Orper, Ciass I RAILROADS 
Railroad Box Refg. Coal Stock->_-Flat Others Total 
Jany, 1, 1924. se. 205 Se ee ee 10,128 550 9,990 3,017 572 122 24,379 
eh aay 1,51923. 2 Sc eigie'e se He Aatls alee) «Uh eOOEh le die) tag Rene ome ee 35,617 4,320 24,218 2,414 763 1,000 68,332 
Railroad owned, private refrigerator company cars. 
Jatt.” 19192400". 2), aes i ee ee ee ee 1,240 1,240 
5 Jane], 1923... 2.5. . ek a vee seed ee ee er 10,481 10,481 
Total 
Jan, 1, a Fs Wie alee leider hile. s, Widia le! aceltbesee POE eee nna iy Minne eas aI 10,128 1,790 9,990 3,017 572 122 25,619 
Jan. T1923 ye 4) ith datos « he cee cele aa eee Oe 35,617. 14,801 24,218 2,414 763 1,000 78,813 
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AWAITING REPAIRS, 1919 TO 1923, 


EE PE SE LP ee ee 
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Taste VII—Lomorives Ownepb, Crass I RAILROADS, 
JANuARY 1, 1924 


DRTC IMM PETA PP iio a foot cleo ees, AR oa Goe ose, ean od voles Ses 14,280 
EME Date Sache ces esas She oie Fotis oe: Ble ons ugly od WB sce as 40,203 
STITT ON SP Sie erste Or V De sal wath eee ete a eve thos 10.413 

“igual tate SRS seine Sate or, Alle a i r e aeet R aeie 64,896 


road owned, private controlled and refrigerator compa- 


nies’ cars. Of the cars ordered during 1923, there still re- 
mained on hand, January 1, 1924, with the builders, to be 
delivered during the first part of 1914, a total of 25,619 
cars, including railroad owned, private controlled refrig- 
erator companies’ cars, and a total of 510 locomotives. 


- The accompanying statement, Table VI, shows the num- 


. 


ber of cars and locomotives owned by Class I railroads 
as of January 1, 1924. 

The statement in Table VIII, “Cars and Locomotives 
Awaiting Repairs,” indicates a gradual reduction in the 
number of cars and locomotives awaiting repairs, in 1923, 
in the face of the greatest volume of traffic on record: 


Steel Castings Producers Co-operate 
in Industrial Research 


How industrial research has resulted in improving the 
quality of steel castings with an actual decrease in the cost 
to the consumer, is described in Research Narrative No. 72, 
of the Engineering iO es We quote from the bulletin 
as follows: cay 


Possibilities of improving quality of product and serv- 
ice to customers by intensive research were” apparently 
disregarded until a few years ago. Producers were in- 
clined to enthuse over lowering costs of production rather 
than rendering their products more satisfactory to con=- 
Sumers at the lowest ultimate cost. For systematically 
Studying various phases of the business in order to pro- 
duce better steel castings at the lowest possible cost, five 
independent manufacturers formed the Electric Steel 
Founders’ Research Group, in 1920. These companies 
realized that consumers are beginning to buy on a quality 
basis rather than invariably giving orders to. the lowest 
bidder. Self-interest blended with desire to serve caused 
them to organize their resources to undertake research. 


Research necessary to improve methods in a_ steel 
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foundry to the desired extent would cost more than indi- 
vidual companies could afford. By uniting five manufac- 
turers of similar products, and pooling their talents and 
troubles, an opportunity is provided for extensive co- 
operative research. Quality of product and methods of 
manufacture are being advanced with a thoroughness and 
speed which would be impossible by individual effort. 

-A large number of technical investigations have been 
and are being conducted at the various plants. Studies on 
molding and core sands at Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKees- 
port, Pa., have furnished valuable data for practical use 
in making castings of intricate design and thin metal 
sections. Experiments performed under practical condi- 
tions at Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit, Mich., have 
determined the best practice in heat treating steel castings. 
Prevention of slag in castings was studied at Lebanon 
Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., and the results are beinz 
used in practice. Methods of removing “risers” and 
“gates” from castings are being carefully investigated’ at- 
Nugent Steel Castings Co., Chicago, Ill. These investi- 
gations, along with many others, are furnishing valuable 
facts for the group. 

The researches of the group are decreasing the final 
Some consumers have 
trouble in obtaining sound castings. Their machining 
costs and losses due to defects in castings are sometimes 
excessive. Frequently they believe these to be unavoid- 
able expenses and apparently are satisfied, or else form 
the opinion that the castings cannot be made satisfactorily 
in steel. This leads them to use some other material, 
which may not have the required physical properties to 

ive maximum strength with minimum weight. A thor- 
ough study of these deficiencies leads to greater use of 
steel castings. By reducing the original weight, decreas- 
ing machining costs, eliminating breakages and replace- 
‘ments, the utility of steel castings is increased and the 
final cost is less than that of the material for which steel 
is substituted. This kind of effort has led to the use of 
steel castings where formerly it was believed intricacy 
of design and thinness of metal would prevent making 
certain parts of steel. Improvement of quality and devel- 
opment in methods of manufacture are extending the use 
of steel castings for parts formerly made of weaker 
metals. Activities are guided ae Research Director R. A. 

Bull and Industrial Engineer W. J. Corbett, from a cen- 
tral office in Chicago. 
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New Devices 
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— Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy 


Contributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Rack for Super Heater Units 


The floor space between the pits 
in the average erecting shop is usually 
so congested with various dismantied 
parts, as to leave very little room avail- 
able for the storage of superheater 
units; which quite frequently makes it 
necessary. to store the units in another 
part of the shop while the engine is 
undergoing repairs. Where traveling 
cranes are not available this practice 
is quite expensive, due to the fact that 
the units are very cumbersome to 
handle; and it also often results in 
damage to the units, especially the 
header joints, while they are being 
transported to and from the storage. 
Even in some shops where it is pos- 
sible to store the units on the erecting 
floor, it is usually necessary to pro- 
tect them from possible damage. 


To eliminate as much as possible any 
damage that might occur to the units, 
and also to avoid the expense of moy- 
ing them to and from the storage, the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. has con- 
structed racks to hold the superheater 
units. These racks are placed between 
the erecting floor pits, as shown in 
the illustration, and are constructed in 
such a manner that the units are stored 
overhead, leaving the floor space avail- 
able for the storage of other parts. 


_ Vhe racks consist of two brackets 
supported by standards which are se- 
curely fixed to the floor, and are held 
together by means of tee-rods and 
braces. The use of this method of 
storing the units makes it possible to 
remove the units from the engine and 
place them on the storage racks with a 
minimum .expense and very little pos- 
sibility of being damaged, either in 
handling, or while in storage. . The ac- 
companying illustration shows very 
clearly the construction of the racks, 
as well as their location on the floor, 
and as can be seen they do not inter- 
fere with the workmen. 


New Line of Air Motor Hoists 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11. 


Broadway, New York, is now offering 
a line of air motor hoists including five 
different sizes with capacities ranging 
from 500 pounds to 10,000 pounds, 
which contain many novel and distinc- 
tive features. The new hoists are suited 
for a wide rang of service and are used 
in all manner of industries, where rapid 
and economical lifting and handling of 
loads is desired. 

The 500 pound capacity hoist was re- 
cently put on the market but now the 
company has developed four larger 
sizes of similar design so that the same 


Rack for Storing Superheater Units, Louisville & Nashville R. R, 


type of hoist is available for heavier 
work. The four new sizes embody all 
the features of the smaller hoist except 
for such variations, as in the gearing on 
the two heaviest sizes, etc. a 


The outstanding characteristics of, 
the new hoists are briefly as follows: 
Compactness of design resulting in low, 
head room required; and relatively light . 
weight; automatic brake which holds 


Ingersoll-Rand New Air Motor Hoists, Show- 
ing Two of the Five Sizes Available. : 
2 ) 


the load under all circumstances—even 
if the air supply be disconnected or fail; 
and a graduated throttle which permits 
a close regulation of both the lifting 
and the lowering speeds. 


A balanced three cylinder air mou 
is used which operates in either direc- 
tion and without vibration at any speed 
or load within the rated capacity of the 
machine. Some -of the advantages 
claimed for this motor are its freedom 
from vibration, the ready manner in 
which it can be throttled down slowly 
at all loads and its remarkable absence 
of lubricating troubles, even when sub- 
jected to considerable neglect. The 
throttle graduation on the new hoists 
is very fine and this ensures complete 
control of the hoist at any speed. A 
safety stop lever is provided which 
closes the throttle and stops the motor 
whenever the load is by chance raised 
tc the top of the hoist lift. 


The brake consists of a disc attached 
to the motor shaft, and of a brake 
plunger with a friction face, which is 
held in contact with the disc by springs 
ara the hoist is not operating, 1 

.. whenever the air supply to the motor 
is cut off either by throttling or other- 
wise. It is entirely automatic im its: 
action and requires no attention from 
the operator. 


el el after soe Riveted over after Assembling 


Assembling 
Drawing Showing Construction of Jemco Hand 
Brake. 


Lubrication of all parts has been 
thoroughly provided for. The motor 
and gears are both enclosed. The 
motor operates in a bath of oil and the 
gears turi in a heavy grease. Oil pas- 
sages lead to all bearings. These hoists 
operate on air pressures from 60 to 100 
pounds. 


Handbrake of Unusual 
Design 


- 2 
The increased capacity of modern 


freight cars necessitates a hand brake 


power to handle the loaded car. 


which will not only function with in- 


creased power but it must be designed 
to provide a reliable means for increas- 
ing effectiveness of brake applications. 
The principal requirements are that it 
safely takes up the slack in both chain 
and brake rigging quickly and in ad- 
dition furnishes sufficient braking 
The 
Jemco hand brake is designed to meet 
these requirements. It is attached to 
the lower end of the regular brake 
mast, its housing being secured to the 
end sill replacing the ordinary brake 


mast stirrup. 
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The Jemco hand brake shows an un- 
isual and novel design. The brake as 
designed for freight car service con- 
sists of two cast steel helical cam gears 
mounted in a cast steel frame. 
of the gears is equipped with a drum 


’ 


about which the chain is wound. The 
_ brake mast passes through the front 


Part of the frame and one of the gears 
~ which, as the brake mast is turned, en- 


D> 
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of the cam gears. 


One. 


gages the teeth of the other gear to 
which the chain drum is attached. 


The design of the gears is such that 
in operation, when the brake wheel is 
turned, the drum takes up the slack 
chain quickly and moves the brake 
levers forward so that the brake shoes 
are brought in contact with the wheels 
with the greatest possible speed. One 
quarter of a turn of a 15-in. hand brake 
wheel takes up six inches of slack 
chain, which requires a ratio of 3 to 1 
At this point the 
ratio is automatically reversed to 1 to 
3, thereby exerting a pull of 4,500 lbs. 
on the brake chain, calculated from 
the application of 125 lbs. on the stand- 
ard brake wheel. The pull is 527 lbs. 


more than is exerted in a ten-inch air 
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brake cylinder assuming an air pres- 
sure of 50 lbs. per sq. in. 

The Jemco hand brake permits a 
graduation of the brakes. The opera- 
tor has at all times complete control of 
the car and he can graduate the brak- 
ing power as desired without coming 
to a full release. This is especially im- 
portant and practical for gravity 
switching and insures protection 
against damage as well as provides 
safety for the operator. 

The application of the hand brake is 
very inexpensive. The device is ap- 
plied to the car by removing the stir- 
rup at the end sill and slipping Jemco 
device up over the end of the brake 
mast and attaching same to the end 
sill of the car. It can be attached to 
any ordinary car now in service and 
no special constructions are necessary. 
It is absolutely positive in its working 
and nothing can get out of order. The 
device is well housed to keep it from 
injuries from falling load. 


In a test recently made on one of 
the eastern roads an operator set the 
brake solid from full slack to a full 
brake application in one and one-half 
seconds. This indicates that a reliable 
control is thus provided which results 
in saving of both time and damage. By 
the introduction of this device very 
high braking power may be applied 
quickly and effectively. 

The device is manufactured by the 
Jemco Products Company, Chicago. 


Application of Jemco Hand Brake. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance 


Improvements and Betterments — 


Safety Poster and Slogan 
Contest Prizewinners 
Announced. 


The special committee to determine 
the winners in the contest conducted 
by the American Railway Association 
for the most appropriate poster and 
slogan to be used in connection with 
the intensive campaign that association 
will conduct in an‘effort to reduce the 
number of grade crossing accidents and 
which considered the posters at a meet- 
ing held in Washington announced to- 


day the following winners: Winner of° 


the first prize of $500 for the best poster 
and also the cash prize of $100 for the 
most appropriate slogan, Martin H. 
Gambee, 118 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 
lyn, New York. Second prize of $200 
for second best poster, R. S. Feeley, 
Baldwinsville, New York. Third prize 
of $100 for third best poster, H. Day 
Lowry, Richmond, Virginia. 


The winning poster carries the 
slogan, “Wait! You may lose,” and 
shows an automobile which has been 
stopped beside a railroad track while 


a large locomotive pulling a heavy 
train speeds over the crossing. The 
poster which is in yellow, red and 


black colors shows the contrast be- 
tween the heavy train and the light 
automobile and the superiority in pow- 
er and weight of the steel monster 
compared with the lighter means of 
transportation. 


In making the awards the committee 
considered 5,000 posters made by artists 
in all parts of the country and more 
than 20,000 slogans, according to tabu- 
lations made today after the committee 
had completed its work. 


The date for opening the intensive 
campaign to reduce the number of 
grade crossing fatalities has so far not 
been determined but will be announced 
shortly. It is estimated that more than 
2,500 persons or more than 200 a month 
will be killed at grade crossings in 
1924 due almost entirely to automobile 
accidents while approximately 6,000 
persons will be injured or about 500 a 
month. Everything possible is being 
done by the railroads to reduce the 
number of grade crossings but to elimi- 
nate all would be not only a physical 
but a financial impossibility. 


Stag Sleepers to be Installed on the 


Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has added 
sleepers for men only to two of its 
night trains between Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. The purpose of 
inaugurating the stag cars is to aiford 
greater comfort and convenience for 
male passengers, who make up the 
great part of the patronage of these 
trains. 


Engineers’ Bank Has Assets of Two 
Million Dollars. 


According to an announcement by 


Warren 'S. Stone, chief of the Brother- 


hood of Locomotive Engineers, the co- 
operative trust company, operated by 
that organization, has doubled its as- 
sets in its two months’ existence and 
now has assets in excess of $2,000,000. 
Mr. Stone also stated that the number 
of depositors has doubled. 


United Improvement Assn. Asks That 
Boston Roads be Electrified. 


The United Improvement Assn., of 
Boston, Mass., has asked the depart- 
ment of public utilities of that city to 
order the railways to electrify their 
lines within the metropolitan district. 
The public utility comission, at a recent 
hearing, stated that this work, if done, 
would involve expenditures of between 
$40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 


Two-year-old Overcharges Must be 


Retained. 


An important ruling was announced 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, February 23, to the effect that 
railroads may not return money they 
have collected in excess of the legal 
freight rates after the expiration of two 
years from the time of the payment 
of the overcharges, unless suit in a 
court has been filed within the two- 
year period after the delivery of the 
freight. The ruling was made as the 
result of inquiries by shippers as to 
the meaning of the decision of the su- 
preme court of the United States in 
Kansas City Southern vs. Wolff, be- 
cause some railroads were returning 
the overcharges notwithstanding the 
two-year limitation while others were 
refusing to do so. 


— Among the Railway Supply People —  Gonstruction: Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Surface Manifestations Only 
Attacked by Radical 
Legislators. 


“So-called progressive statesmanship, 
if we are to judge from its recent 
manifestations, consists of persistent 
violation of economic laws in a vain 
attempt to lift ourselves by our boot 
straps,” said C. D. Morris of Chicago, 
assistant to the chairman of the west- 
ern railways’ committee on public re- 
lations in an address before the 
Peoria Kiwanis club on February 27. 
“Notwithstanding the nation has made 
remarkable progress in its recovery 
from the abnormal conditions that ob- 
tained during and immediately after 
the world war, living costs are still 
high and there is widespread complaint 


‘of the inequalities from which we suf- 


fer. Meanwhile radical members of 
congress occupy their time in seeking 
a remedy by attacking the surface 
manifestations of the condition in 
which the nation finds itself, as if they 
would stem the tide of the Niagara 
by skimming the foam from the water 
below the precipice. 

“That there would be a ‘paying time’ 
for the months of extravagance, waste, 
and inflation incident to the world 
war was inevitable. Through’ that 
period we have been and still are pass- 
ing. If there is anything vitally wrong 
with basic economic conditions, which 
I do not admit, it is manifestly our 
duty to go about its discovery in an 
intelligent way. We are not going to 
improve conditions by the mere opera- 
tiom of a+ vocals wind, “milljawne 
physician who looks merely at the 
cutward manifestation of disease makes 
little progress in the art of healing. 
His diagnosis must discover causes, 
and so must that of the statesman who 
would remedy unsatisfactory economic 
conditions. 

“Unfortunately the legislative quacks 
in Washington have divided themselves 
into groups, or blocs, with a view to 
forcing their peculiar doctrines through 
the national legislative body. One 
group poses as the friend and protector 
of the farmer, albeit they seem to have 
Leen self-appointed. Can it be that 
our farmers, as a class, are more sus- 
ceptible. to the sophistries of these 
modern economists than are other 
classes of our citizenship? They are 


~ 


cause. 
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telling the farmer, the price of whose 
wheat is for the t:me being unsatistac- 
tory, that this condition can be per- 


_manently cured by the mere fiat of the 


government. They would, by legisla- 
tive act, name a minimum price for 
wheat, thereby effectively and perma- 
nently repealing the inevitable law of 
supply and demand. They have them- 
selves evidently forgotten that the 
government’s experience with  price- 
fixing during the war resulted disas- 
trously to the farmer, and that another 
attempt at the same thing would result 
likewise. 

“Another group of these visionaries 
is going to bring prosperity to us all 
by destroying the ability of the rail- 
roads to earn operating expenses. They 
declare, with an energy worthy of a 
better cause, that our troubles are due 
to exorbitant freight and passenger 
rates, and that by reducing these rates 
we shall all, particularly the farmer, 
be made prosperous and happy, no 
matter what happens to the railroads. 
As if it would be possible for one of 
you gentlemen to establish a grocery 
store in Peoria, with a view of selling 
food products to the citizens of this 
community at a lower price than it 
costs you to lay these commodities 
down in your market, without coming 
to early and certain bankruptcy. 

“Admitting that prosperity on the 
farm is essential to the prosperity of 
those of us engaged in other lines of 
endeavor, would it not be the part of 
common sense to look the present 
condition of the farmer squarely in the 
face before attempting to apply a reme- 
dy? The farmer suffers today because 
his wheat, while selling for higher 
prices than he obtained prior to the 
war, does not bring enough on the 
market, compared with what he has to 
pay for such commodities as he needs 
to operate his farm and properly pro- 


_ vide for his family, to equalize things. 


There must be some reason for this 
‘condition. It does not. exist without 
The real cause is that he has 
been producing more wheat than his 
market has been able to consume. His 
market, perhaps, is restricted by reason 
of economic conditions in Europe, con- 
ditions over which he has no control. 
It is apparent that he must, for a time 
at least, devote his attention to the 
production of other crops, from the 
Sale. of which he is certain of an ade- 
quate return. When the surplus wheat 
in the country is exhausted the price of 
what remains will inevitably go higher, 
and no amount of wind jamming at 
that time is going to prevent it from 
doing SO, no more than will the vocal 
Sytations of the radical statesman 
change economic conditions today. 
Absolutely similar conditions con- 
front the railroads. Freight rates are 
higher than before the war for the 


Simple reason that it costs more to 
Operate railroads today than it did then. 
Tf we would go about the work of 
lowering freight rates intelligently and 
. with reasonable hope of success, we 
i" shall have to get down to bedrock and 


attack the cause of their being high. 
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The cause can not be found in the ex- 
orbitant earnings. Indeed, their net 
earnings, after paying operating ex- 
penses and taxes, last year were $265,- 
000 a day less than they were in 1916, 
when freight rates were the lowest in 
history. Obviously, therefore, we would 
not be able materially to reduce rates 
if we were to abolish all net returns, 
since it is not the net returns that make 
necessary the so-called high rates. 

“But none of our radical statesmen 
seems ever to have thought of the 
practicability of lowering rates by re- 
ducing costs. If they have, they have 
done so when no one else was within 
hearing distance. The chief cause of 
piesent railway rates, both freight and 
passenger, is the high cost of labor. 
Instead of suggesting that transporta- 
tion costs be reduced by lowering 
wages, which would be the natural and 
only practical method of approaching 
the matter, our radical statesmen are 
demanding not only that rates shall be 
reduced, but that the wages of rail em- 
ployees shall be increased. Is it not 
apparent to you that what these poli- 
ticians are after is not so much to help 
the ‘farmer as it is to get votes? What 
care they for fundamental economic 
principles? Their public utterances are 
manifestly based on a deep-seated de- 
sire to catch us both coming and going. 
So far as the railroads themselves are 
concerned, they are not considered as 
a factor in the proposition at all. If 
they can continue to operate under such 
a program, well and good. If not, it 
will be the duty of the government to 
take them over and operate them at 
the expense of the tax payer, as it did 
during the war.” 


Car Surpluses and Shortages 
and Equipment on 
- Order 


A bulletin of the car service division 
of the American Railway Association 
gives the following information: 

A continued decrease in the number 
of surplus freight cars was reported by 
the carriers with the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. These reports showed that on 
February 7 there were 138,017 surplus 
freight cars in good repair and imme- 
diately available for service, which was 
a decrease of 31,019 compared with the 
number on January 31st. 

Surplus box cars numbered 59,297 a 
decrease within approximately a week 
of 15,118, while there also was a de- 
crease within the same period of 13,820 
in the number of surplus coal cars, 
which brought the total for that class 
of equipment to 53,758. 

Surplus stock cars in good repair 
totaled 13,431, a decrease since Janu- 
ary 31 of 1,112. Surplus refrigerator 
cars numbered 6,783, a decrease of 986 
within the same period. 

The reported shortage in freight cars 
on February 7 totaled 6,998, an increase 
of 2,400 compared with the total on 
January 31. Of the total number, the 
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shortage in box cars amounted to 2,858, 
an increase of 1,180 within approxi- 
mately a week, while the shortage in 
coal cars was 3,061, or an increase of 
1,167 within the same period 


The railroads on February 1 had 
25,390 freight cars on order while 16,- 
192 freight cars were placed in service 
during the month of January. Freight 
cars on order on February 1 included 
8,128 box cars, 7,663 coal cars and 5,244 
‘refrigerator cars. They also had on 
order on that date 2,553 stock cars and 
15178) fat. cars. 

Of the cars placed in service during 
the month of January, box cars num- 
bered 8,241, coal cars 5,347 and refrig= 
erator cars 636. 

The railroads also placed in service 
during the month of January, 271 loco- 
motives, while on February | they had 
on order 439 locomotives with deliv- 
c1ies being made daily. 


Pedestrian Fined for Dodging Under 
Crossing Gates. 


A pedestrian who dodged under the 
lowered crossing gates at Rockaway 
boulevard crossing of the Long Island 
R.iR., was fined $3 in a Jamaica, N. Y., 
court. More of this type of compulsory 
safety wouid tend to eliminate a great 
many grade crossing fatalities. 


Settlement Reached in British Dock- 


workers’ Strike. 


At a meeting of the delegates of the 
British transport workers’ union, it was 
voted to call off the strike, effective 
February 26, although full return of 
the men was not expected until a day 
or two later. ‘Fhe stevedores and 
lighter men at the ports of London 
and Southampton are not included in 
this settlement and they will remain 
out. They number about 21,000 men. 
The terms of the settlement call for 
an increase in wages of a shilling a 
day, with a further increase of the same 
amount in three months. 


New York Street Traffic Aided by the 
Nis ¥.7C. Re Re. 


The New York Central R .R. is co- 
operating closely with borough Presi- 
dent Miller with the idea of relieving 
traffic congestion in certain districts in 
New York city. Negotiations are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily for opening 
Depew place, east of the Grand Cen- 
tral station, to .northbound motor 
traffic, and relieving the congestion at 
Park avenue and Forty-fifth street. Ef- 
forts to reach an agreement have been 
made for several years, during which 
time the congestion has become worse. 
Under the proposed plan, the present 
roadway of Park avenue between Forty- 
sixth and Forty-fifth streets will be 
elevated so as to meet the upper level 
of Vanderbilt avenue and Depew place. 
Forty-fifth street will not connect with 
Park avenue, passing, instead, under 
the extended viaducts of the upper 
levels. Southbound traffic exclusively 
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will use the upper level of Vanderbilt 
avenue, instead of traffic going both 
ways as at present. Northbound traffic 
exclusively will use Depew place. Thus 
the present delays at Forty-fifth street 
will be greatly minimized, and a more 
even distribution of traffic made pos- 
sible. ‘The junction of the upper and 
lower levels of Vanderbilt avenue at 
Forty-fifth street at present is one of 
the worst spots for traffic confusion 
in the city. The new plan will simplify 
this by continuing the upper level 
across Forty-fifth street. 


Fumes) From Charcoal Burner Kill 


Refrigerator Car Attendant. 


Edward Morrow was found dead and 
Nelson Thorpe in a serious condition 
from asphyxiation by the gas fumes 
from a charcoal burner in a refrigerator 
car loaded with fruit in the Blue Island, 
Ill., yards of the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry., on February 22. The 
car had come through from the Pacific 
coast. 


Death Valley Scott is Outdone by New 


Monorail Line. 


The monorail line, recently built 
across the Mojave desert, in San Ber- 
nardino county, California, bids fair to 
displace the burro as a means of trans- 
portation to the famous Death Valley, 
where Scott and other hardy adventur- 
ers gleaned fame and fortune. The 
monorail line, one of the few of its 
kind in the country, extends from 
Trona, Cal., to a salt mine on the south- 
eastern edge of Death valley, a distance 
of 28 miles. 


Company Formed to Promote New 


Cincinnati Terminal. 


A company has been formed to pro- 
mote the construction of a $60,000,000 
freight and passenger terminal in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and surveys have been 
made of the situation there. Accord- 
ing to an announcement by A. J. Frei- 
berg, president of the Cincinnati cham- 
ber of commerce, the present year will 
see much accomplished toward the 
building of this terminal. 


Governor Smith of New York Urges 


Grade Crossing Elimination. 


In a special message transmitted to 
the state legislature on February 25, 
Governor Al Smith of New York sub- 
mitted a large amount of data relating 
to grade crossing accidents and urged 
the need of speed in eliminating dan- 
gerous crossings throughout the state. 
The bill also contains suggestions as 
to the financing of this grade crossing 


elimination, which would affect nearly 
4,000 crossings. 


Assessments of Railway Properties in 
Tennessee. 

The Tennessee state equalization 

board has reached an agreement upon 


the assessments of the properties of the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. and the 
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Illinois Central R. R. in Tennessee. In 
the case of the Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., the assessment figures for lo- 
calized property were $36,702,147, an 
increase of $1,000,000, and $39,000,000 
for distributable property. The assess- 
ment of the Illinois Central R. R. was 
reduced $2,000,000 from the railway 
commission figures, making a total as- 
“sesment for both localized and distri- 
butable properties of $24,000,000. 


Grain Movement on the Canadian 


Pacific_Ry. 


The freight cars used by the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. in crop movement between 
September 1 and December 12, when 
navigation closed on the Great Lakes, 
would, if placed end to end, make a 
train 881 miles long, extending from 
Winnipeg to a point in the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies, 60 miles west of Cal- 
gary. Actually the longest train hauled 
during the season consisted of 125 
cars and was approximately one mile 
long; it ran from Stoughton to Arcola, 
Sask., on October 5, and carried 185,- 
000 bushels of wheat. Its total weight, 
excluding Engine No. 807, was 7,946 
tons, of which 5,556 tons was freight. 
During the period shown above, there 
were, excluding Sundays, 88 days on 
which cars were loaded, and through- 
out that time, on the average, a grain 
train of 45 cars despatched every 60 
minutes, day and night, while at the 
same time passenger traffic and regu- 
lar freight business were conducted on 
uninterrupted schedules. It is figured 
that, if the vast quantity of grain car- 
ried by the Canadian Pacific between 
September 1 and December 12, in 116,- 
232 ears, estimated. at 169,031,184 
bushels, were dumped into a river bed 
100 feet wide by 5 feet deep, and that 
the grain could flow at, say, one mile 
per hour, the spectator would have to 
camp on the bank for 3% days before 
the stream would cease to flow. 


Strike on the United Railways of 
Havana. 


Practically all of the employes of the 
United Railways of Havana walked out 
on February 24, ostensibly because the 
management refused to permit them to 
affiliate with the railway brotherhood, 
composed of eniployees of the Cuban 
railway. The management consented 
to permit the employees to join the 
brotherhood, but the employees siill 
_tefused to return to their posts, until 
a harbor workers’ strike was settled. 
The strike was finally called off on 
February 26. 


Short Turns 
Vaudeville. 


in the Congressional 


Representative Berger (socialist), of 
Wisconsin, introduced a resolution in 
the house, February 23, reciting that 
the strike of railway shop men called 
a year and a half ago, is still officially 
in existence on a number of railroads. 
Declaring lack of experienced repair 
nien has resulted “in enormous damage 
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to rolling stock,’ Mr. Berger, in his 
resolution asked that a house commit- 
tee investigate the strike, ascertain 
how much money has been spent in 
attempting to break it, and report on 
the present state of equipment on lines 
affected by it. The senate committee 
on interstate commerce continued hear- 
ings on the Gooding bill to amend the 
long and short haul clause of the 
fourth section. Hugh H. Williams, 
chairman of the state corporation com- 
mission of New Mexico, declared con- 
gress should “place all inland, coast- 
wise and intercostal water carriers 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the same ex- 
tent as the railroads are at the present 
time.” By requiring water carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to first 
obtain a certificate of public conveni- 
ence and necessity,’ Mr. Williams said, 
“the commission could limit or restrict 
the number of vessels plying between 
certain ports and with control over 
the rates of both rail and water-borne 
traffic ruinous competition resulting 
from rate wars could be avoided.” 
Someone who claims to have kept 
count of bills pertaining to the rail- 
roads which have been introduced at 
this session of congress, declares that 
the number now totals more than 174, 
Of this number 63 were introduced in 
the senate and 111 in the house of rep- 
resentatives. This does not include 11 
resolutions concerning the railroads, 5 
in the senate and 6 in the house. 


Snow Traffic Is Steadily Increasing 
in Volume. 


Snow, heretofore regarded by the 
railways as a source of annoyance and 
expense, has been turned into a source 
of revenue by the increasing popularity 
of skijoring as a winter sport. The 
New York Central R. R. recently 
handled eight carloads of snow from 
the Adirondack mountains for a ski- 
jumping tournament held in the vicinity 
of New York city and the ski slides at 
Carey, Ill, and Grand Beach, Mich, 
have frequently requisitioned the sery- 
ices of the railways in their vicinity to 
procure snow when the weather map 
failed them. ial 
President Rea Issues Statement Regard- 

ing N. & 'W. Consolidation. y 


In response to inquiries as to 
whether the Pennsylvania> R. R. ex- 
pected to lease the Norfolk & Western 
Ry., Samuel Rea, president of the 
Pennsylvania, gave out a statement to- 
day that there had been no change in 
the situation from that expressed in 
his testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on May 17, 
1923, in which he pointed out that in- 
terests of both companies were so in- 
tertwined, and their mutual prosperity 
so intimately united, that a _ lease 
would be to the interest of not only 
both companies, but also to the terri- 
tory served by them, provided satis- 
factory terms could be reached. So far 
no steps have been taken to incept 
negotiations. The matter, in addition 
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to requiring the approval of the stock 
holders, must also be approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
he felt sure that it would be welcoined 
by the public as furthering the railroad 
consolidation policy under the federal 
transportation act. Mr. Rea further 
stated that prior to and since zhe time 
-he testified before the Commission, thc 
owners of large coal properties in 
Pennsylvania had increased their hold- 
ings of coal properties along the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry., and that the Penr.- 
sylvania railroad system was the dis- 
tributing territory for a very large part 
of that coal output, as well as for the 
interchange of other traffic. This mnu- 
tual development of traffic was, thcie- 
fore, very much in the interest of the 
states served by the Norfolk & West- 
erv. In_addition both compenies were 
shipping through the port of Norfolk 
a large traffic which a lease would ma- 
terially increase, and both of the com- 
panies had very important terrinal 
developments to make in and near the 
city of Norfolk, so that from whatever 
standpoint the situation was viewed, it 
seemed to be in the interest of the 
public that this closer relationship by 
a lease should be brought about. Mr. 
Rea also said that for over twenty 
years, the Pennsylvania R. R. had been 
largely instrumental in bringing the 
Norfolk & Western to its . present 
sound position and in that work it had 
preserved the independent 
management of the Norfolk & West- 
ern. So far as he could foresee the 
future, that would be a most desirable 
policy to continue under a lease, be- 
cause it called for the most efficient 
operation and had resulted in greatly 
increased traffic and good net earn- 
ings for the Norfolk & Western, and 


had greatly increased the traffic inter- 


- changed. 


Boiler Explodes on New York Central - 


at Enos, Ind. 


_ The boiler of a freight locomotive 
of the New York Central R. R. ex- 
ploded at Enos, Ind., on February 21, 

_ imstantly killing the engineer and fire- 
man. The accident occurred between 
Switches and the frame and trucks of 
the engine, which did not leave the 
rails, were permitted to remain on the 
main line, pending inspection by a gov- 
ernment boiler inspector, while traffic 
was diverted through a siding. 


Canadian National 
Radio Broadcasting Station. 


Station CKCH, the largest and most 
Powerful radio station in Canada, was 
Opened February 27, with a musical 

_ Program and a talk by Sir Henry W. 
_ Thornton, chairman and president of 
the board of directors of the Canadian 
National Railways, which company 
| will own and operate the station. The 
| Rew station has an aerial 200 ft. above 
| the ground, which, it is expected, will 
_ Sve CKCH a range far beyond any 
| Other Canadian station. The station 


Railways Open 


by broadcast on a 435 meter wave 
_ length. 
| ‘ 


operating. 
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Through Service Established from Chi- 
cago to Canadian Rockies. 


The Canadian National Railways, in 
connection with the Chicago & North- 
western Ry., will establish a through 
passenger service on June 7, from Chi- 
cago, via Winnepeg, Man., to Jasper 
national park, the largest national park 
in Canada. The new route will be via 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. from 
Chicago, Ill.,. to Duluth, Minn., and 
Canadian National Railways beyond. 


Sand House Talks 


MEXICAN PASTIMES. 


A scout train and a passenger train 
following it were dynamited near 
Soledad, Mexico, by rebels under the 
command of Pedro Gonzalez. - It is 
almost as dangerous to take a ride 
on a Mexican railway as it is to know 
a Hollywood movie star. 

* * x 
It’s A Girt. 


Pee weeorkwecentralwk., Ro train 
struck an automobile at a grade cross- 
ing in Mt. Kisco, N. Y., on February 
21. The engineer managed to bring 
his train to such a abrupt stop that 
the automobile was merely pushed off 
the track, but nevertheless it was with 
misgivings he climbed down from the 
cab to see if anyone was killed. No 
one was; quite the contrary, a baby 
had been born to the woman in the 


‘car almost at the moment of the: im- 


pact. Her husband had been hurrying 
her to the hospital when the train 
struck his machine. It’s a girl. 

x Ok Ox 


RipE Him, Cowsoy! 


A bucking broncho arrived in Chi- 
cago this week from Omaha and es- 
caped during the unloading process. 
He wandered aimlessly about in the 
yards of one railway for a while, then 
interchanged himself to another yard. 
Meantime, cowboys mounted on switch 
engines and taxicabs, chased him about 


- merrily and eventually the trusty lariat 


of one of them encircled his neck. 
* * x 


HIGHLY PERIHABLE FREIGHT. 


A recent shipment of dinosaur eggs, 
discovered in China by the Andrews 
expedition and reported to be between 
four and five million years old, caused 
rate clerks to wear their tariffs dog- 
eared. It is believed they were finally 
classifiedaseskcos” N. O..S.” 

; * x x 
He Comes Up SmMi.inc. 


Harold Smith of Elizabeth, N. J., 
while walking on the tracks near .Rah- 
way, N.-J., was run down by a switch 
engine, which passed completely over 
him. The frantic engineer jumped 
down to extricate the mangled body 
from the wheels, but Smith arose, 
‘brushed himself off and walked away. 
He suffered slight scratches on the 
left leg. 

* * x 

Engineer J. S. Raitt, of the South- 
ern Pacific Co., retired recently after 
32 years and 2 months’ service, during 
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the whole of which time he was never 
involved in an accident, either to him- 
self or to others. 
* ok Ox 
An agent out in the Dakotas held up 
a train for an hour to permit Senator 
Hi Johnson to catch it, Hi being un- 
avoidably detained by a stalled auto- 
mobile. The agent was a Democrat, 
strangely enough. 
kk Ox 
paid $78,000,000 in 
Rattles are 
playthings 


Henry Ford 
freight charges last year. 
becoming more expensive 
yearly. 


| Conventions and Meetings ] 


The program for the regular meet- 
ing of the Railway Club of Pittsburgh, 
Thursday évening, February 28, 1924, 
included an address by George A. Post, 
of New York City. 

a eee 

A meeting has been called to be held 
in Springfield, Ill, March 5, 1924, for 
the purpose of organizing a state-wide 
transportation club in Illinois. The 
call for the meeting declares that with 
the growing importance of transporta- 
tion, “its problems become more per- 
plexing, and give rise to the need, first, 
that all who deal with transportation, 
carriers, shippers and _ regulatory 
bodies, have a clear understanding of 
these problems, and, second, that they 
have wide opportunity for frequent and 
intimate personal contact.” The let- 
ter continues: “There are transporta- 
tion clubs in a few Illinois cities, but 
there is no such organization having a 
state-wide character. A _ state club 
ought to provide opportunities, now 
lacking, for personal contact on a 
wider scale than existing means afford.” 
Reservations for the meeting may be 
addressed to H. A. Tuohy, 410 South 
Fifth street, Springfield, III. 

ase 3k 

A Pacific safety conference will be 
held at the St. Francis hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., April 7 to 9, inclusive, under 
the joint auspices of the Society of 
Safety Engineers of California, and 


the engineering section of the National 


Safety Council. A feature of the ses- 
sion ,April 7, will be a paper by Isaiah 
Hale, superintendent safety, Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., on “The Per- 
sonal Element in Causing and Prevent- 
ing Accidents.” 
: * * x 

The second annual meeting of the 
southern, southeastern and southwest- 
ern sections of the Railway Fire Pro- 
tection Association was held at the 
Piedmont hotel, Atlanta, Ga., February 
20. The meeting was well attended 
by representatives of the railroads in 
the territory, and by prominent in- 
surance men of the district.. The prin- 
cipal address was by A. M. Schoen, 
chief engineer of the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association, and a well 
known authority on fire prevention. 
Officers elected were: C. Needham, 
inspector insurance department, South- 
ern Railway, president; R. C. Ailor, in- 
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surance supervisor, Atlanta & West 
Point Ry., secretary. Permanent head- 
quarters of the division will be located 
hereafter in Atlanta, it was decided at 
the meeting. 
a 

The Traffic Club of New York held 
its 17th annual dinner at Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, February 21, 
about 1,000 members and friends par- 
ticipating. It was the most successful 
event of its kind in the history of the 
club. The toastmaster was Paul M. 
Ripley who was recently chosen head 
of the organization. Whiteford R. 
Cole, president of the Nashville Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Ry., was the 
speaker of the evening, his subject be- 
ing, “The Railroads under the Trans- 
portation Act.” Mr. Cole’s speech was 
a strong appeal for a continuance of 
the provisions of the Transportation 
Act of 1920. 


| | Patents onl Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
February 19, 1924. 


Abrasion Unit for Rail Joints, 1,484,542 
—Benjamin Wolhaupter, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., assignor to The Rail 
Joint Company, New York, N. Y. 

Insulated Rail Joint, 1,484,543—Benja- 
min ‘Wolhaupter and Clarkson A. 
Disbrow, New Rochelle, N. Y., as- 
signors to The Rail i oine Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Safety Device, 1,484,511—Robert W. 
Lightburn, Gans, Pa. 

Switchman’s Flag, 1,484,485 — 
Frear, Monett, Mo. 


Fred 


Automatic Safety Lock for Air Brakes, 


1,484,475—William F. Crown, Che- 

halis, Wash. : 
Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,435—James S. 

Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 


Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,436—James S. 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 


Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,424—James S. 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 


Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,425—James S. 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 


Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,426—James S. 


Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 
Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,427—James S. 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 
Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,428—James S. 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 
Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,429-—James S. 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 
Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,430—James S. 


Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 
Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484.431—James S. 


Thompson, Pelham, N. Y, 
Manufacture of Brake Shoes, 1,484,432 
—James S. Thompson, Pelham, 
NGS Ye 
Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,433—James S. 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 
Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,434-_James Sy 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 


Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,421—James S. 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 
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Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,422—James S. 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 

Brake-Shoe Mold, 1,484,423—James S. 
Thompson, Pelham, N. Y. 

Railway Safe-Running Device, 1,484,349 
—Arthur Reginald Angus, London, 
England. 

Brake-Beam Fulcrum, 1,484,323—Frank 
Ditchfield, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
assignor to American Steel Foun- 
dries, Chicago, Ill. at 

Combined Tie and Rail Fastener, 1,- 
484,315—Frederick Gordon Alford, 
Algona, Wash. 

Guard for Railway Cesccinss! 
—Frank J. Schlueter 
Lozano, Houston, Texas. 

Rail Anchoring Device, 1,484,209— 
August Dinklage, East Orange, N. J. 

Rail Anchor, 1,484,210—August Dink- 
lage, East Orange, N. J. 

Rail Anchor, 1,484,102—Charles ~ F. 
Yardley, ‘Larchmont, N.Y: 

Draft-Gear Friction-Plate Holder, 1,- 


1,484,279 


484,098—James M. Waugh, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Automatic Train-Pipe Connecter, 1,- 
484,082—Joseph V. Robinson, New 
Haven; Conn. 

Switching Apparatus for » Railway- 
Switch Yards, 


1,484,086—Frank H. 

‘Rutherford, Chicago, Ill. 

Train-Pipe Coupling, 1,484,081—Toseph 
V. Robinson, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Circuit Controller, 1,484,048—William 
Zabel, deceased, late of Swissvale, 
Pa., by Bertha Zabel, executrix, as- 
signor to. The Union Switch & Signal 
Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,483,980—Ronald A. McCann, Swiss- 
vale, Pas “assignor.-to The Union 
Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 

Car-Door Lock and Seal,-1,483,923— 
Charles A. Arnold, Evansville, Ind., 
assignor of one-half to Herbert Ar- 
thur Strassweg, Evansville, Ind. 

Car Brake, 1,483,907—Russell H. Min- 
ich, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
Minich Railway Appliance Corpora- 

- tion, Philadelphia Pa. 

Train-Door System, 1,483,908—George 
E. Oakley, Albany, N. Y., assignor 
to Consolidated Car-Heating Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y. 

Construction for Rail Joints, 15,773— 
William P. Thomson, New York, N. 
Y., assignor to The Rail Joint Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


Railway Supply Trade | 


H. Pp. Duval has been appointed sales 
agent of H. D. Conkey & Co., Mendota, 
Ill., with headquarters at Kansas City, 


Mo. Mr. Duval will handle the crane 
account. 

*K Ok Ok 
The Canadian Westinghouse Co., 


Ltd,. has commenced the construction 
of a new foundry in Hamilton, Ont. 
This plant, when complete, will be one 


and Manuel © 
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of the largest in Canada and will be © 
equipped with the most modern tools 
and machinery, as well «as a forced 
draught heating plant. 
eee tok 
Henry E. Robertson has been ap- 
pointed contracting engineer for the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, 
Va., with headquarters at 659 Metro- 
politan Theatre building, Los Angeles, 
(Sae 
ko * x 
G. E. Greer has been appointed vice- 
president of the William H. Ziegler 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., distributors of 
shovels made by the Wyoming Shovel 
Works. Mr. Greer was formerly in 
charge of railway sales for the 
Wyoming company, with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill. 
* * x 
The Truscon Steel Co. has leased a 
three-story residence at Erie and St. 
Clair streets, Chicago, Ill., and will use 
the property as its Chicago office after 
May 1 next. The Chicago offices are 
at present located in the Majestic 
Theatre building. 
* Ok Ox 
R. G. Holmes has been transferred 
from the Detroit to the Chicago office 


of the Consolidated Machine Tool. 
Corpn., of America. 
* * ke. 
F. K. Rand, superintendent of the 


National Acme Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
for 19 years, has resigned and will go — 
to California. 
ok ok Ok 
G. K. Schieldge, for many years su- — 
perintendent of the Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Taylor & Fenn Co., and with the 
Hartford Special Machinery Co. for — 
the past four years, has resigned to be- © 
come manager of the Stacey Machine © 
Works, Springfield, Conn. : 
a 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa. plans the construc- 
tion of a building which will be 
partially occupied by a foundry, with — 
the remainder as a machine shop. The — 
new building is to be three stories, with © 
212,107 square feet of floor space and — 
is estimated to cost $1,250,000. The 
ereater portion of the machine shop — 
will be assigned to the production of 
automatic train control devices. 
* * * 7 
The North Judson Car & Equipment 3 
Co. has purchased 90 acres of land at 
North Judson, Ind., and will commence 
construction at once of a car building — 
and repairing plant, in which it is 
planned to employ 400 men. Albert Mi 
Oliver of Oak Park, Ill, is president” 
and general manager of the new com-— 
pany. 4 
x OK Ox % 
The American Frog & Switch Cole 
Hamilton, Ohio, is making an addition 
to its plant at that point, the new a 
dition to be one tot 75 by 100 ft. 
* Ox 
= 
The Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, pale 
announces the following changes in its” 
staff personnel: Robert T. Harris has — 
been appointed district sales manager — 
at Baltimore, Md.; Walter H. Duncan, 
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formerly field engineer of John F. 
Casey Co., has joined the sales staff 
of the Blaw-Knox Co.; William F. 
Glasser, formerly engineer in the heavy 
forms department, has been promoted 
to assistant chief engineer of that de- 
partment; Charles K. Wehn, formerly 
at Chicago, Ill, has been transferred 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., as district manager 
of the steel building department, and 
R. D. Spradling has been appointed 
district manager of the steel building 
department at Chicago, III. 

* ok x : 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 
Chicago, Ill., is planning the construc- 
tion of a three-story addition to its 
factory at Cleveland, Ohio, to be 43 by 
126 ft., and estimated to cost $60,000. 

* * Ok 

M. B. Rider has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for the Northwest En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, Ill., with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Rider 
will have charge of the sales of the 
company’s cranes, shovels, draglines 
and trench shovels, in Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Louisiana 
and Texas. 

* ok x 

The Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R. 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., plans additional 
open-hearth capacity and the expansion 
of its finishing mills at Ensley, Ala. 

x * Ox 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.,, 
Pueblo, Col., has started its rail mills 
at full capacity and has sufficient orders 
booked. to keep the mills busy until 
midsummer. ' ; 

eet ae 

Stanley H. Smith, for a number of 
years manager of railway sales for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., has been ap- 
pointed director of railway sales for 
the Wyoming Shovel Works, with 
headquarters at Chicago, II. 

x Ok Ok 

The Truscon Steel Co. is reported 
to be planning the construction of a 
$20,000 warehouse and steel fabricating 


plant at Portland, Ore. 


* ok 
A. J. Dreyer, formerly assistant dis- 


trict manager of the Pawling & Har- 


nischfeger Co., at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 


been appointed district manager, suc- 


ceeding George L. Meade, deceased. 
ae ee 


The Ward Railway Equipment Co. 


has been incorporated at Lima, Ohio, | 


for the purpose of manufacturing mis- 
cellaneous equipment for railways. 


Among the incorporators are O. G. 


Snyder, Edward P. Kirly, George T. 

Shambow, B. E. Parish, J. T. Ward, 

Charles Ershick and J. B. Rountree. 
x *k x 


The merger of the Kalman Steei Co. 
and the Corrugated Bar Co. has been 
completed and the officials of the new 
company are: Paul Kalman, president; 
G. E. Routh, Jr., vice-president; J. A. 
Cathcart, assistant vice-president of the 
Kalman company; A. P. Clark, general 
manager of sales; W. S. Thompson, 
chief engineer; C. E. Weller, general 
Superintendent of the Corrugated Bar 
Company. 


-itS construction are 
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The annual report of the American 
Locomotive, Co., for the year ending 
December 31, 1923, shows net profits 
of $12,376,565, after ~deduction of 
charges and taxes. After the payment 
of preferred dividends, this aniounts to 
$21.25 per share on 500,000 shares of 
no par common _ stock, as against 
$1,100,479, or $4.40 per share on $25,- 
000,000 preferred stock in 1922. After 
the payment of dividends and the estab- 
lishment of a $4,500,000 reserve for ad- 
ditions and betterments, the surplus 
was $3,626,565, as against a deficit of 
$2,149,521 in 1922, when no reserve was 
established. These net earnings are 
the largest on' record and are only ap- 
proached by the net earnings for the 
year ending June 30, 1919, when the 


net earnings amounted to $12,012,567. 


K ok Ox 
The American Steel Foundries will 


.move their Chicago general offices to 


the Wrigley building, north section, on 
March 31. The offices are now located 
ir the McCormick building. 


Kansas.—The Golden Belt R. R., 
Hays, Kan., is having plans prepared 
covering the building of a standard 
gauge railway from Great Bend, Kan., 
to Republic Junction, Neb., a distance 
of 80 miles. ‘ 


New Jersey.—A new _ connecting 
freight railway, along the waterfront 
from Edgewater, N. J., to Bayonne, N. 
J., to be known as Belt Line No. 13, 
will be constructed shortly and is ex- 
pected to be in operation about August 
1. The new line is estimated to cost 
$500,000 and the roads participating in 
the New York 
Central Ro IR, the Lehigh Valley R. 
R., the Erie R. R. and the Hoboken 
Manufacturers’ Ry. 


Oregon. — The Nevada-California- 
Oregon Ry. has asked authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to extend its line six miles northward 
from Lakeview, Ore., to serve large 
timber tracts in that district. 


Texas.—The Rio Grande City Ry. 
has been incorporated for the purpose 
of constructing a railway from Sam 
Fordyce, Texas, to Rio Grande City, 
Mexaseuae distance sof 22 miles. | All 
necessary material is reported to be 
on the ground and 95% of the right of 
way secured. The new road will con- 
nect with the Gulf Coast Lines at Sam 
Fordyce. 


The Waco Trinity & Sabine R. R. 
has made an application for a certifi- 
cate of public necessity and convenience 
coveting the extension of its line from 
its southern terminus at Livingston, 
Texas, to Port Arthur and West Port 
Arthur, cfexas, via Beaumont, Texas. 


Wyoming.—Application has been 
made to the Wyoming public service 
commission by the Wyoming North & 
South R. R., for permission to build 
an extension into the oil fields at Billy 


Creek, Wyo. 


| New Roads and Projects | 


out 


Alaska.—As a part of the Alaska R. 
R. program to bring tourists to Mount 
McKinley, Col. Lee H. Landis an- 
nounces that an automobile road 50 
miles long and a hotel costing approxi- 
mately $100,000, will be built in Mc- 
Kinley park this year. This railway 
has also purchased five new locomo- 
tives, which will be used to take care 
of the increased travel this year. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
company plans to break the tedium of 
across-continent railway journeys, by 
permitting the passengers to stop ata 
station and continue to the next one 
by horseback, or go to points of in- 
terest near the lines of the Santa Fe 
by means of horseback caravans. A 
complete itinerary of these tours has 
been planned. 


British Columbia Electric.—Accord- 
ing to an announcement by President 
George Kidd, this company plans ex- 
penditures amounting to $5,000,000 this 
year for additions and betterments. 
These will include enlargements to its 
power plant at Stave Falls, B, Ge de 
velopment of Allouette lake district, 
transmission lines, completion of the 
Blind Slough dam, and large expendi- 
tures for power equipment. 


Canadian Pacific.— This company 
plans extensive improvements within 
the next few months, including ad- 
ditional yard trackage between Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont. and 
extensions to existing trackage at Ver- 
milion, Murillo, Fort Garry. Austin, 
Virden, Minnedosa, Johnston, Breden- 
bury, Antler, Tuxford, Cluny, Kirk- 
patrick, Kneehill, Milk River, Spring 
Coulee, New Dayton, Calgary, Cole- 
man, Bank, Temple, Duthil, Nisku, 
Ottertail, Misko, Salmon Arm, Notchill, 
Grind Rod, Okanagan Landing, Beaver- 
mouth and Vancouver. In addition, new 
sidings will be constructed on the Var- 
coe, Broadview, Indian Head and 
Kimberley branches. 


Central of Georgia.—According to an 
announcement of President L. A. 
Downs, this company plans an expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 for improvements on 
its Columbus division, which covers 
the territory between Columbus, Ga., 
and Birmingham, Ala. Contracts will 
be let shortly for a great deal of the 
new construction, which, it is estimated 
will require 18 months for completion. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy. — 
Louis M. Hill, chairman of the Great 
Northern Ry. has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and exec- 
utive commitee of the Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R., and Charles 
O. Jenks, vice-president of the Great 
Northern Ry. has’ been appointed in 
his place. 


Chicago Great Western.—According 
to an. announcement by President S. 
M. Felton, this company will show a 
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surplus over all charges for the year 
1923, for the first time since 1917. Mr, 
Felton further stated: “Since the termi- 
nation of federal control $16,221,500 
have been spent on maintenance of 
the Chicago Great Western railroad 
and $21,138,387 on maintenance of 
equipment. In addition $1,217,755 have 
been spent for improvements to the 
roadway and $4,978,327 for improve- 
ments to existing and the purchase of 
new equipment. The condition of the 
equipment is excellent, since 1920 the 
gross earnings have shown an increase, 
and there is only one mortgage on the 
property.” 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $1,000,000 4 per cent general mort- 
gage bonds and $1,000,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds, to reimburse 
its treasury for expenditures made. 

/ 


Delaware Lackawanna & Western.— 
Frank Rysavy has been elected a direc- 
tor of this company, succeeding Jack- 
son E. Reynolds, who has resigned 
under the terms of the Clayton act. 

Georgia & Florida—It is reported 
that this company will arrange for the 
operation of that portion of the Mid- 
land Ry. between Statesboro and 
Stevens Crossing, Ga. Negotiations are 
being conducted with the purchasers 
of the rails and right of way of the 
Midland Ry. with this plan in mind. 

International-Great Northern. — The 
proposed sale of this company to the 
* Gulf Coast Lines has aroused consid- 
erable opposition. The San Antonio 
chamber of commerce plans to present 
a protest to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the sale. Their 
objection is based on the assumption 
-that, should the sale be consummated, 
traffic hitherto routed via San Antonio 
would be diverted through Houston. 

Illinois Central—This company and 
the Chicago St. Louis & New Orleans 
R. R. have been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue $6,480,000 of joint first and refund- 
ing mortgage five per cent series A 
bonds. After the issuance of the bonds, 
they are to be turned over to the Tili- 
nois Central R. R. by the Chicago St. 
Louis & New Orleans R. R.; ine reim- 
bursement of advances made by the 
Illinois Central to the Chicago St. 
Louis & New Orleans R. R. and the 
Canton Aberdeen & Nashville R. R. 
The Illinois Central R. R. is also au- 
thorized to sell these bonds and Sorte 
000 of similar bonds now held by: that 
railway, at not less than 91.25 per cent 
of par, the proceeds to be used to pay 
off certain short term notes of the Il- 


linois Central R. R. i 
$8,000,000. , amounting to 


New York Central.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has directed 
the New York Central R. R. to con- 
nect its line with the Erie basin termi- 
nal, which was constructed by the state 
of New York at Buffalo. 

This company is reported to have 
purchased a 15-acre tract of land in 
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Chicago, Ill, for its subsidiary, the 
Indiana Harbor Belt R. R., to be used 
for yard expansions. ~ 


New York Chicago & St. Louis.— 
This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to assume obligation and liability of 
$2,865,000 equipment trust of 1924 cer- 
tificates, to be issued by the Union 
Trust Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, these 
certificates to be sold at the best price 
obtainable, but not at a price resulting 
in a cost of in excess of 6 per cent per 
annum, the certificates to be used in 
connection with the purchase of certain 
equipment. 


New York New Haven & Hartford. 
—This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to abandon a portion of its 12-mile 
branch, from East Farms station, 


Waterbury, Conn., to Meriden, Conn.’ 


Philadelphia Baltimore & Washing- 
ton.—This road, a subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., has been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission to issue $10,000,000 of general 
mortgage five per cent bonds, series B, 
and to deliver these bonds at par to 
the parent company in settlement of 
certain expenditures for additions and 
betterments and in exchange for cer- 
tain other bonds. Authority has also 


been granted to the Pennsylvania R. R." 


to assume obligation and liability, as 
lessee, for these bonds. The bonds are 
to be sold at not less than 96 per cent 
of par and accrued interest. An un- 
usual feature of this case was the pro- 
test made by the Maryland railway 
commission, because of the fact that 
the railways handled the matter direct- 
ly with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to procure this authorization, 
without referring it to the state com- 
mission. 


Portland ‘Terminal.—The Portland 
Terminal Co. has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to issue $1,800,000 of new 
bonds, to be used in paying off certain 
indebtedness. The new bonds will be 
guaranteed by the Maine Central R. R. 


Southern——The “Automobile Spe- 
cial,” a new fast daily freight train to 
run from Cincinnati to Atlanta and to 
handle only automobiles, trucks, parts, 
and accessories for points in Georgia 
and Florida, has just been placed in 
service by the Southern Ry. The new 
train wili make the run from Cincinnati 
to Atlanta in 28 hours and 15 minutes, 
leaving Cincinnati at 12:30 a. m. and 
reaching Atlanta at 4:45 a. m. the fol- 
lowing day in time to make connections 
with early morning trains out of At- 
lanta. The automobile special will be 
operated every day and will run through 
to Atlanta as a solid train, no cars 
being added or taken from it en route. 
Stops will be made only to change en- 
gines and crews at division terminals, 
preparation for which will be made in 
advance. 

All cars of automobiles, trucks, 
bodies, engines, other parts, and ac- 
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cessories received by the Southern at 
Cincinnati for Atlanta and points be- 
yond up to 12:30 a. m. of each day will 
be forwarded in the automobile spe- 
cial and moved with passenger train 
precision. The Southern is now moy- 
ing out of Cincinnati every day an 
average of a train-load of motor ve- 
hicles and parts for Atlanta and points 
beyond. By consolidating this traffic 
into one daily train and moving it on 
a regular schedule, it is expected to 
give service which will prove of great 
benefit to both shippers and receivers. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—To further 
cotton development, this company is 
operating a cotton demonstration train 
over its lines, which will stop at all 
important stations in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and Missouri.- The 
train is in charge of P. T. Cole, agri- 
cultural commissioner and G. V. Mc- 
Nalie, horticultural commissioner. Cotton 
experts from the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, as well as the 
various state departments of agricul- 
ture, are accompanying the train. The 
party also includes representatives 
from various agricultural colleges of 
the southwest. Lectures and demon- 
strations of every phase of cotton grow- 
ing will be given. 

This company has been granted au- — 
thority by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to assume obligation and — 
liability of $1,800,000 of St. Louis South- 
western Ry. equipment-trust certifi- 
cates, series I, which are to be issued 
by the National Bank of Commerce of 
New York, N. Y. These certificates 
are to be sold at not less than 100.723 — 
per cent of par and accrued dividends. 
In making the application, the St. Louis — 
Southwestern Ry. advised that it is 
the intention to retire 1,000 wooden 
box cars during the present year and 
replace them with 1,000 40-ton steel 
underframe box cars. 3 “a 


‘Union Pacific—Three surveys have 
been completed by this company coy- 
ering the construction of a new branch ~ 
line, to extend 18 miles north from Fort 
Collins, Col. the Union Pacific R. R. 
having been recently granted authority 


to build this line by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. In preparation, 
the railway is making improvements to 
its Fort Collins yard. The new line 
will serve the Fort Collins dome, where — 
oil wells are now being brought in, as” 
well as the discovery well of an oil 
company north of that point. r 


Valley—The Valley R. R, a sub- 
sidiary of the Delaware Lackawanna & 
Western R. R. has made application — 
for authority to issue $2,000,000 first | 
and refunding 5 per cent bonds, the 
parent company to guarantee the issue, 


Railway Literature. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has pub- 
lished a book entitled, “How to Save 
Fuel,” which contains the papers com _ 
tributed by employes of that road in 
the recent contest fostered by the % \ 


= 


——————_ 
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ternational Railway Fuel Association. 
The prize winning paper of W. L. 
Richards of the Union Pacific, is also 
included. A preface by L. A. Downs, 
president of the Central of Georgia, 
expresses the appreciation of the com- 
pany for the interest taken in the sub- 
ject of fuel economy. The book is dis- 
tributed from the office of H. D. Pol- 
lard, general manager. 
kk OK Z 
A booklet giving a financial analysis 
of the Southern Railway has been is- 
sued by Munds & Winslow, 25 Broad 
street, New York City. 
* ok x 
miele 4. Wilson .Carroration, 11 
East 36th street, New York city, has 
issued a circular describing the Wil- 
son Airkore fire door. It is made in 
various types, according to the under- 
writers’ limitations. It is practical and 
durable, rugged in construction, and 
capable of withstanding hard usage. 


Equipment and Structures | 


Miscellaneous. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersev 
has placed an order with the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corpn., for two car 
floats. 


Locomotives. 
The New York Central R. R. has 
placed.-an~ order with the Lima 


Locomotive Works for 40 Mikado lo- 
comotives, type H-10, and for 61 loco- 
motives of similar type with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. 

The Maine Central R. R. has placed 
orders with the American Locomotive 
Co. for six 150-ton Mikado locomotives 
and two 140-ton Pacific locomotives. 

Pickards-Mather & Co. has placed 
an order with the American Locomo- 
tive Co. for two 80-ton locomotives 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed 

_ an order with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for six locomotives. ' 

It is reported that the Pennsylvania 
R. R. will shortly place orders for 50 
locomotives. 

The Central Ry. of Brazil is reported 
to have placed orders with the Ameri- 


can Locomotive Co. for eight loco- 
motives, 


Passenger Cars. 


; The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
is inquiring for 10 coaches, 10 coach- 
smokers, eight baggage cars, four bag- 
gage-mail cars and two smoker-bag- 
Sage cars. ; 
_ The Southern Pacific Co. is inquiring 
for 50 passenger cars, as follows: 25 
Coaches, 12 baggage-express, two 
postal, six mail-baggage, five diners. 
_ The Maine Central R. R. has ordered 
' four baggage-mail cars, six coaches 
and three smoking cars from the 
| Standard Steel Car Co. 
| “The New York Central R. R. has 
ordered 50 coaches and 15 diners from 


| 
| 
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the Pullman Co., 50 coaches from the 
Standard Steel Car Co., 80 baggage and 


~15 coaches from the American Car & 


Fdry. Co., and 23 passenger-baggage 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The Central of Georgia will shortly 
be in the market for 15 passenger cars. 

The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. is inquiring for four baggage 
cars, three coaches and one diner. 

The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. is inquiring for 25 milk 
cars. 


Freight Cars. 


It is reported that the Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry. will shortly is- 
sue inquiries for 5,000 freight cars, in 
addition to those recently ordered. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for bids on re- 
pairs to 100 box cars. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
ordered 1,000 hopper cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Co. “These are in 
addition to those already reported. 

The Skelly Oil Co. has ordered 35 


tank cars from the General American 
CarCo: 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has ordered 500 flat cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Southern Ry. is inquiring for 
1,250 gondolas and 750 hoppers. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. has ordered 


200 ore cars from the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. 


The Empire Tank Line, a subsidiary 
of the Cities Service Co., has placed an 
order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for 370 tank cars. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. for repairs to 300 box 
cars. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 1,000 double sheathed box car 
bodies and 1,000 stock car bodies. 

The Maine Central R. R. has ordered 
100 general service cars, 250 single 
sheathed 40-ton box cars and 100 gon- 
dolas from the Standard Steel Car Co., 
and 250 box cars from the Laconia 
Care Co; 

The East Jersey R. R. & Terminal 
Co. has ordered 64 10,000 gallon tank 
cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for a considerable tonnage of 
cast steel side frames. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
distributed orders for 14,500 freight 
cars, as follows: Standard Steel Car 
Co., 5,500 70-ton hoppers; American 
Car & Foundry Co., 5,500 box cars; 
Pressed Steel Car Co., 1,500 70-ton 
hoppers and 1,000 automobile cars and 
the Merchants Despatch Co., 1,000 re- 
frigerator cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Union Pacific R. R. is planning 
extensive yard improvements at Fort 
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Gollins; =Gol;. tin” preparation. for 2 
branch line to be built from that city. 


The Canadian Pacific. Ry. is planning 
new station buildings at the following 
points: Lac Du Bonnett and Balmoral, 
Man., Gainsboro, Instow, Spalding and 
Govan, Sask., and Kirkcaldy, Chin, 
New. Dayton, Sylvan Lake and 
Bonnington, Alta. This company will 
also extend its Ogden car shops and its 
engine houses at Outlook and Wyn- 
yard. 

The Mt. Gilead Short Line Ry. plans 
the construction of a one-story station 
at Mt. Gilead, Ohio, estimated to cost 
$15,000. C. B. McMillan, Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio, is engineer. 

The Southern Ry. has awarded con- 
tract for the construction of its planing 
mill at Princeton, Ind., to W. Toelle, 
Princeton, Ind. This project is esti- 
mated to cost $65,000. 

The Seaboard Air Line Ry. is report- 
ed to be planning the construction of 
a new freight depot, team tracks, etc., 


at OrJando, Fla., estimated to cost 
$100,000. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Ry. has 


awarded contract for the construction 
of the superstructure of its pier No. 3, 
at Baltimore, Md., to Frainie Bros. & 
Haigley Co., of Baltimore. 


The Western Pacific R. R. has award- 
ed contract to the Utah Construction 
Co., covering the widening of 178 miles 
of grade between Wells and Winne- 
mucca, Ney., also the construction of 
abutments for new bridges and resur- 
facing the entire trackage. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. is report- 
ed to have awarded contract to J. A. 
Moss, Chicago, IIl., covering the con- 
struction of a new passenger station 
at Crane, Mo. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
taking bids covering the construction 
of a two-story brick freight station, 
50 by 225efta-eteCavington, Kyieesti- 
mated to cost $80,000. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is taking bids covering the erection _ 
of a depot at Monroe, La., estimated 
to cost $100,000. 


The Kansas Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 
is reported to be planning the construc- 
tion of a freight station and an addition 
to the passenger station at Henryetta, 
Okla. G. N. Toops, Muskogee, Okla., 
is engineer. 

The Southern Ry. is planning the en- 
largement of its freight yards at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., construction of the first 
unit of the program to commence 
shortly. The entire project is estimat- 
ed to cost $1,000,000. 


The American Ry. Express Co. is 
having plans prepared covering the 
construction of a one-story, 52 by 150- 
ft. addition to its warehouse at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., estimated to cost $50,- 
000. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. is re- 
ported to have selected a site at Bow- 
den, Fla., for the erection of new loco- 
motive repair shops to replace the 
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present shops at Jacksonville, Fla. W. 
G. Brown, St. Augustine, Fla., is engi- 
neer. 

The International-Great Northern 
Ry. plans the construction of a one- 
story, reinforced brick and concrete 
roundhouse at San Antonio, Texas, at 
nn estimated. cost, of $100,000.28 Ss; 
Schwinn, Houston, Texas, is engineer. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is re- 
ported to be planning the construction 
of office buildings for stores and 
mechanical departments, an extension 
to the roundhouse, a new erecting shop, 
an extension to the locomotive shop, 
two new machine shops, a new boiler 
shop, a passenger car shop, a paint 
shop, a paint and oil storage building, 
a truck shop and a water treating 
plant, all at Huntington, W. Va. 


The Chicago Great Western R. R. 
freight station at Oelwein, Iowa, was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $12,- 
000, on February 27. 


Four large buildings of the Wabash 
Ry. shops at Decatur, Illi, were» des- 
troyed by fire‘on February 26. The 
fire destroyed the east car shops, the 
coach shop warehouse, the water serv- 
ice building, the office building and 
the blacksmith shop, with equipment 
vauled at $200,000. Twelve passenger 
coaches and a number of freight cars 
were also badly damaged. The total 
loss is estimated at $750,000. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. plans an 
extension to its repair shops at Living- 
ston, Mont., estimated to cost $300,000. 


Bridges. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry’s Canadian river bridge is to con- 
tain 16 119-ft. spans in addition to the 
four now in use and is estimated to 
cost $1,000,000. 

The city of Huntington, W. Va., and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. plan the 
construction of an undergrade cross- 
ing at West Fourteenth street in that 
city, estimated to cost $67,000. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


To increase the capacity of its At- 
lanta-Birmingham line to provide for 
growing: traffic, the Southern Ry. will 
install an automatic electric block sig- 
.nal system over this entire line and 
also will construct two telephone cir- 
cuits so as to substitute the telephone 
for the telegraph for dispatching trains 
between Atlanta and Birmingham. The 
signal system will consist of 202 masts, 
carrying signals of the new color-light 
type, located at intervals of 1% miles. 
The signals will be operated by alter- 
nating current of 4,400 volts, furnished 
by sub-stations at Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, and Oxanna Junction and car- 
ried over a special transmission line to 
be erected on the right of way. The 


current also will be used for lighting 
stations. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
an order for one car box bore. 
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The Southern Ry. will require the 
following cranes for its new Birming- 
ham, Ala., shops: two 15-ton cranes 
for machine shop, one 150-ton overhead 
traveling crane and two 15-ton over- 
head traveling cranes for its erecting 
shop, one 20-ton crane each for its 
boiler, smithy and flue shops and two 
15-ton and two 20-ton cranes for its 
car shops. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for a number of engine lathes. 


The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
with the Shaw Electric Crane Co. for 
two 80-ton, 70-ft. span overhead cranes, 
with 20-ton auxiliaries, one for Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and one for Spencer, N. C. 


The New York Haven & Hartford 
Ry. has placed an order for one 10- 
ton, 42-ft. span gantry crane for its 
Cedar Hill freight yard, with the Whit- 
ing Corpn., Harvey, Il. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed orders with the Chis- 
holm-Moore Mfg. Co. for three 1-ton, 
11 1%-ton, two 3-ton and one 10-ton 
hand power jib cranes, together with 
28 trolleys of various capacities, for its 
shop sat San Bernardino, Cal. 


The Chicago & Western Indiana R. 


_R. has ordered 5-ton hand power pil- 


lar crane from the Whiting Corpn., 
Harvey, Ill. 


The Lehigh Valley -R. R. has’ re- 
vised its inquiry for a 25-ton overhead 
crane for Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to a 30- 
ton, 37-ft. span overhead crane, with 
a 5-ton auxiliary. 


The Southern Ry. has issued the fol- 
lowing list; for use in its Birmingham, 
Ala., shops: 


One 42-in., one 30-in., two 24-in. and four 
18-in, geared-head heavy duty lathes. 

One 16-in. and one 12-in. tool room lathes. 

Two brass lathes. 

Two 3-in. steel head turret lathes. 

One 3-in. turret lathe. 

One turret lathe for 7-in. bar work. 

One 34-in, turret lathe. ‘ 

One 36-in. vertical turret lathe. 

One 30-in. vertical turret boring mill. 

One 54-in. standard boring mill. 

One No. 1 plain milling machine. 

One No, 2 universal milling machine. 

Two 24-in. horizontal milling machines. 

One sensitive drill press. 

One 30-in. plain ‘drill press, belt drive. 

One 48-in. radial drill. 

One 16-in. patent head engine lathe, 

Two 36-in. and one 32-in. heavy-duty 
planers. 

Three draw-cut shapers, 

One 600-ton driving wheel press 

One 48-in. carwheel boring mill. 

One double punch and shear. 

One 48-in. single end punch. 

One 48-in, throat single punch, 

One 48-in. single end shear. 

One 48-in. throat single shear. 

One 3500-lb. and two 1500-lb. single-frame 
steam hammers, 

One 500-lb. Bradley hammer. 

One 314-in. forging machine. 

One bolt heading machine. 

One 4-spindle nut tapper. 

One 6-spinidle staybolt machine. 

One bulldozer. 

One locomotive guide bar grinding machine. 

One locomotive piston rod grinder. 

One heavy-duty power cold saw. 

One internal link grinder. 

One twist drill grinder. 

One wet tool and one dry grinder 

One buffing machine. 

One % to 4-in. pipe threading machine, 

Five electric rivet heating furnaces. 

Five rivet heating oil furnaces, 

One oil heating furnace for hammer work. 

One’ oil heating furnace for forging ma- 
chine. 

One driving box boring machine, 

One five welding machine, 
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One 24-ft. flue tumbling machine. 

One flue roller. 

One plate planer. 

One plate furnace. 

One set plate bending rolls. 

Four water-tube boilers. 

Four stokers. 

Four soot blowers. 

One 2500-ft. steam-driven air compressor. 

One 1500-ft. and one 1000-ft. electric air 
compressors, 

One 500-gal. steam-driven horizontal under- 
writers’ fire pump. 

Two outside packed boiler-feed pumps. 

One hydraulic power pump. 

One open boiler-feed water heater. 

Two motor generator sets. 

One d.c. steam engine generator. 

One switchboard complete. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has pur- 
chased a 24-in. shaper, a 36-in. lathe 
and a 36-in. crank planer, for use in its 
Sharpsburg, Pa., shops. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has issued an additional list, con- 
taining the following items: 


One 26-in. by 12-ft. Boye & Emmes, or 
equivalent, triple-geared motor-driven engine 
lathe, \ 

Two 16-in. by 6-ft. Lodge & Shipley, or 
equivalent, portable motor-driven engine 
lathes. 

One belt-driven 114-in. by 24-in. Hartness, 
or equivalent, flat turret lathe. 

One motor-driven, Cincinnati 
equivalent, universal turret lathe. 

One 24-in. by 12-ft. Boye & Emmes, or 
equivalent, selective head, heavy duty type 
motor-driven engine lathe. 

One No. 3 Acme Machine Tool Co. universal 
turret lathe. 

One 1% by 24-inch Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co. or equivalent, flat turret lathe. 


Acme, or 


The following new shops, etc., are 
being planned or constructed, all of 
which will need machinery and tools of 
various types. Full details will be 
found under “Buildings and Terminals.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., erecting shop, loco- 
motive shop, two machine shops, boiler shop, 
car shop, paint shop, Huntington, W. Va. 

Florida, East Coast Ry., locomotive repair 
shop, Bowden, Fla. 

International-Great Northern Ry., 
house, San Antonio, Tex. 

Canadian Pacific Ry., roundhouse exten- 
sions, Outlook and Wynyard. 


round- 


Iron and Steel. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R 
has awarded a contract to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., for 6,500 tons of struc- 
tural steel for its new Rigolets bridge. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has placed 450 tons of struc- 
tural steel with the American Bridge 
Co., and divided 700 tons between the 
Shoemaker Bridge Co., the McClintie- 
Marshall Co., Bethlehem Steel Corpn, 
and the Phoenix Bridge Co. 


The Southern Ry., through Dwight 
FP. Robinson Co., has placed an addi- 
tional order for 500 tons of structural 
steel for its Birmingham shops with 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. This 
brings the total tonnage placed with’ 
this company for this project to 4,240 
tons. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Co., covering 800 tons of struc- 


tural steel for a grade crossing bridge 
in Cleveland, Ohio. ’ 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry 
is inquiring for 500 tons of structura 
steel. 


The Delaware & Hudson Co, ha 
placed an order with the America) 
Bridge Co., for 300 tons of structura 


| 
} 
| 
} 
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steel for bridge work at Fort Edward, 
1S a 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is inquiring for a girder and I- 
beam spans, amounting to 765 tons. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for 250 tons of structural 
steel for three bridges. 

Railways in Cuba have placed orders 
with the Phoenix Bridge Co. for 300 
tons of structural steel for bridge work. 

The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. extension to its ore 
dock at Ashland, Wis., is expected to 
take 1,000 tons of reinforcing bars. 

The Western Pacific R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 7,780 kegs of track spikes and 
1,127 kegs of track bolts. 

The Southern Pacific Co. is inquiring 
for 3,000 kegs of track spikes and 500 
kegs of track bolts. 


The Maine Central Ry. and the Bos- 
ton & Maine R. R. are inquiring for a 
considerable tonnage of frog and switch 
material. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
orders with the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
for 940 tons of structural steel, for a 
subway at 55th street, Chicago, Ill. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has placed orders with the 
American Bridge Co., for 625 tons of 
girder spans and with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. for 140 tons of I-beam 
spans. 


Personals _] 


Joseph S. DeRamus, formerly as- 
sociate editor of the RAmLway  RE- 
view and recently with the - National 
Transportation Institute in the public 
relations department, has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of the Rock 
Island magazine, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. 


Executive. 

W. D. Beck has been appointed man- 

ager of the car service division of the 
_American Railway Association at Chi- 
cago, Ill., also manager of the refrig- 
erator car department, succeeding J. 
M.. Egan, whose appointment as vice- 
president of the Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Was announced in last week's issue. 
Mr. Beck was formerly superintendent 
of car service of the Chicago & North- 
western Ry. 


Henry Blakely has been appointed 

_ assistant vice-president of traffic of the 
| Northern Pacific Ry., with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., effective March 1. 
Mr. Blakely entered the service of the 
Northern Pacific Ry. in July, 1888, as 
(clerk in the general freight office at 
St. Paul, Minn. From November, 1889, 

‘to October, 1894, he was chief clerk 
in the general freight office, and dur- 

Ing the latter month he was made 

Secretary to the general traffic man- 

ager, later serving as division freight 

agent and assistant general freight 


| 
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‘agent. ~From August 1, 1905, to De- 
cember, 1913, Mr. Blakely was general 
freight 


western agrent. ater, Lacoma, 


Henry Blakely. 


Wash.; December, 1913, to January 1, 
1921, general freight agent at St. Paul, 


Minn., and from January 1, 1921, to 
date, freight traffic manager at. St. 
Paul. 

Traffic. 


Edward A. Ferguson, division freight, 


agent of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
at Springfield, Ill., has been appointed 
division freight agent at Akron, Ohio. 

L. R. Capron has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Northern 
Pacific Ry., with headquarters at St. 


L. R. Capron. 


Paul, Minn., effective March 1. Mr. 
Capron entered railway service in April, 
1902, as office boy for the Northern 
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Pacific Ry., and later served that road 
in the following capacities: clerk, 
chief mailing clerk, chief rate clerk, 
chief clerk to the second vice-president. 
In April, 1915, Mr. Capron was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
at St. Paul, Minn., and on March 1, 
1920, he was transferred to Seattle, 
Wash., with the same title. Mr. Capron 
returned to St. Paul as assistant freight 
traffic manager on July 1, 1921, which 
position he held at the time of his pres- 
ent appointment. 


R. F. Reynolds, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent of the Gulf 
Mobile & Northern R. R., at New Or- 
leans, la. 


T. B. Montgomery has been appoint- 
ed assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Northern Pacific Ry., effective 
March 1. Mr. Montgomery began rail- 
way service in January, 1889, with the 
VV Ne eres CheLkaann tine 
traffic manager’s office. From May 1, 


T. B. Montgomery. 


1900, to February 28, 1912, Mr. Monit- 
eomery served the Wisconsin Central 
R. R. as traveling freight agent at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
general agent at Chicago, Ill. From 
1912 to 1915, he was general agent of 
the Chicago Milwaukeé & St. Paul Ry. 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and from April, 1915, 
to November, 1916, assistant general 
freight agent of the same road, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 
From December, 1916, to May, 1918, 
Mr. Montgomery was general eastern 
agent for the same road at New York, 
N. Y. On February 1, 1920, Mr. Mont- 
gomery entered the service of the 
Northern Pacific Ry., as general east- 
ern agent, and on January 1, 1921, was 
appointed general freight agent at St. 
Paul, Minn., which position he held 
at the time of his present appointment. 


C. R. Lonergan has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Northern 
Pacific Ry., with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., effective March 1. Mr. 
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Lonergan entered the service of the 
St. Paul & Duluth R. R., in September, 
1892, as office boy and later held post- 
tions as operator, agent and contract- 


C. Rk: 


Lonergan. 


ing freight agent with that line until 
July 1, 1900, when the St. Paul & Du- 
luth R. R. was absorbed by the North- 
ern Pacific Ry. On that date, Mr. 
Lonergan was made chief clerk in the 
traffic department of the Northern 
Pacific Ry., at Minneapolis, Minn. 
From September, 1900, to September, 


1903, he was traveling freight agent, > 


with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., and 
from 1903 to 1908, he was agent at 
Ashland, Wis. He was general agent 
at Wallace, Idaho, from May, 1908, to 
March, 1910, when he was transferred 
to Tacoma, Wash., as general agent. 
In May, 1911, he was transferred to 
Spokane, Wash., as general agent. 
Since March 1, 1920, Mr. Lonergan has 
been assistant to the vice president 
of traffic. 


Enginering. 


Lt.-Col. A. E. Dubuc has been ap- 
pointed acting chief engiheer of the 
Canadian department of railways and 
canals, succeeding W. A. Bowden, de- 
ceased. Col. Dubuc was supervising 
engineer of the Quebec canals. 


Obituary. 


John E. Fairbanks, general secretary 
and treasurer of the American Railway. 
Association and secretary of the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association of New 
York, died at his home in Jersey City, 
N. J., on February 24. Mr. Fairbanks 
was born December 5, 1870, at Jersey 
City, N. J., and educated in the high 
school at that point. He entered rail- 
way service on April 21, 1892, as as- 
sistant to the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, since which 
time he has been consecutively: June 
1, 1909, to November 17, 1915, assistant 
general secretary and assistant secre- 
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tary; November 17, 1915, to date, gen- 
eral secretary and treasurer; from 
January 1, 1909, to November 17, 1915, 
Mr. Fairbanks was assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Bureau 
of Explosives, and from November 17, 
1915, to date, secretary of that associa- 
tion. From November, 1902, to No- 
vember 24, 1915, Mr. Fairbanks was as- 
sistant secretary. of the General Man- 
agers’ Association of New York, and 
from November 24, 1915 to date, sec- 
retary of that organization. From 
October, 1909, to November 24, 1915, 
Mr. Fairbanks was assistant secretary 


J. E. Fairbanks. 
: f 


of the committee on railway mail pay, 
and from November 24, 1915, to date, 
secretary of that committee. Mr. Fair- 
banks had also been a clerk of the 
American Railway Guild since Feb- 
ruary, 1897. 


Dr. P. H. Dudley, for many years 
consulting engineer of the New York 
Central R. R., New York city, and in- 
ternationally known as an authority on 
steel rails and other subjects, died in 
that city, February 26. 


Thomas A. Polleys, tax commis- 
sioner of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry., died at Evanston, Ill., on February 
23. His death was caused by an 
apoplectic stroke. Mr. Polleys was 
widely known as a tax authority and 
as the originator of the statistical 
system upon which the railways are 
valuated. Mr. Polleys was born in 
1864, near Madison, Wis., and was a 
graduate of Wisconsin university. After 
practicing law in Madison for a time, 
he was appointed tax commissioner 
and secretary of the Chicago St. Paul 
Minneapolis & Omaha R. R., a sub- 
sidiary of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry., and in 1915, he was made tax com- 
missioner of the system. 


Frederick A. Tice, vice-president and 
auditor of the Chicago Short Line Ry., 
died at Chicago, Ill., on February 24. 
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John W. Kendrick,, whose death was 
reported in last week’s issue, was born 
at Worcester, Mass., October 14, 1853, 
and graduated from Worcester Poly- 
technic institute, class of 1873. Mr. 
Kendrick entered railway service in 
1879 as a levelman with a construction 
party on the Yellowstone division of 
the Northern Pacific Ry., and from 
that date to 1880, he was engaged in 
the location of the Yellowstone and 
Missouri divisions of that road. Froin 
1880 to 1883 he was engineer in charge 
of construction of 160 miles of those 
divisions; 1883 to 1888, chief engineer 
of the St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ry., 
in charge of the construction of the 
main line; 1888 to July, 1893, chief en- 
gineer of the Northern Pacific R. R., 
July, 1893 to February 1, 1899, general 
manager for the receivers of the same 
road and the reorganized road, the 


Northern Pacific Ry.; February 1, 1899, 
to June 5, 1901, vice-president in charge 
On June 5, 1901, 
appointed 


of operation. 
Kendrick was 


Mr. 
third vice- 


J. W. Kendrick. 


president of the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., in charge of operation, 
serving in that capacity until Octobe: 
4, 1903, when he was made vice-presi 
dent in charge of operation. Mr. Kend 
rick left railway service in June, 1911 
to become consulting engineer with of 
fices in Chicago, III. ; 
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Education.—Write the Railway Edu. 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Fre) 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in 
crease your knowledge of practica| 
railroad work and fit yourself fo 
promotion. =| 
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Program, 


American Railway Engineering Assn. 


Important Committee Reports to Be Considered at 25th Annual 


Convention at Congress Hotel, 


Morning sessions—9 :00 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 
Afternoon sessions—2 :00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 


Tuespay, Marcu 11 


Presidents address. 
Reports of secretary and treasurer. 
Reports of standing and special committees. 


MCE ACh ee. Dae en cute e bulletin: 261 


Stone and gravel ballast required per mile of track. 

Size of stone for ballast. 

Mechanica! tampers with special reference to methods of use 
and handling. 

Cleaning ballast—vacuum ballast cleaning machine. 

Concrete foundations for crossings and tracks. 

Tracks for the Chicago Union Station supported on concrete. 


BP. oe oe a oe tas ora e eee DYylletin 261 


Reports on tests of substitute ties. 

List of railways testing out substitute ties. 
Dimensions of cross-ties. 

Sizes of cross-ties now used. 


Shee eee binletin:, 261 


Ice houses and icing stations. 
Floors for railway buildings. 


Chicago, March 11-13, Inclusive 


Paints for railway huildings. 
Approval of specifications for buildings for railway purposes. 


VII. WoopvEn BripdGES AND TRESTLES..... Bulletin 261 


The useful strength of new, old and treated timber when used 
in railway trestles. 

Classification of uses of timber and lumber. 

A desirable system of bridge and trestle inspection. 

The relative merits of open and ballast deck trestles. 


X. SIGNALS AND INTERLOCKING ... Bulletin 261 
Progress report. 


XIII. Water SERVICE 


Drinking water supplies. 

Pitting and corrosion of boiler tubes and sheets. 

Value of treated water for locomotives. 

Standaré methods of water analysis and interprefation of 
results. 

Automatic control of electrically operated pumps. 

The use of lead as compared with substitutes for joints in 
cast iron pipe. 

Methods of watering and showering hogs in transit. 

Use of treated wood for tanks. 


XVI. Economics or Rattway Location, Bulletin 261 


Relative merits of increasing tonnage by reducing ruling 
grades, or by use of more powerful locomotives, including 
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consideration of momentum grades, and availability of loco- 
motive “booster.” 


XX. Unirorm GENERAL Contract Forms, Bulletin 261 


Form of agreement for trackage rights. 

Form of license for wires, pipes, conduits, 
pits, etc., on railway property. 

Form of agreement for joint use of passenger station facilities. 

Form of agreement for placing snow or sand fences beyond 
railway company’s property line. 

Form of option for purchase of lanc. 

Form of agreement for purchase of electrical energy. 


Bulletin 261 


drains, hopper 


SPECIAL. STANDARDIZATION.. 
Progress in standardization. 


eceeve 


WeEDNESDAY, MarcH 12 


XV. Iron AND STEEL STRUCTURES........Bulletin 262 


Classification of bridges. 

Specifications for the design of turntables. 

Specifications for steel highway bridges. 

Electric welding of connections in steel structures. 

Investigation and tests of I-beams connected in groups by 
diaphragms and bracing. 

Column tests. 


X VILL SELReCrRicitycset wk oe sw eee ee bttietin? 262 


Electrical interference caused by propulsion circuits. 

The utilization of water power for electric railway operation. 

Electrolysis. 

Collaboration with the U. S. Bureau of Standards in the 
revision of the national electrical safety code. 

Overhead transmission and distribution line construction for 
railroad use, plans and specifications. 

Electric light, power supply and 

Trolley lines crossing of steam railroads. 

Specifications for adhesive and rubber tapes. 

Insulators, knife and snap switches, plans and specifications. 

Third-rail and overhead working conductor clearances. 

Protection of oil sidings from canger due to stray currents. 


[. Roapway .. Bulletin 262 
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Economies of filling bridge openings. 

The effect of heavier power and increased tonnage upon road- 
bed previously stable. 

Deferred construction costs chargeable to track laying and 
surfacing. 

Methods of special treatment of culverts where there is liability 
in blocking by storm water deposits. 

Special treatment to prevent washing and deposits on one 
of-way by water in side ditches. 


SPECIAL. STRESSES IN RAILROAD TRACK... Bulletin 262 
Progress report. 
XXIII. SHops anp Locomotive TERMINALS, Bul- 


letin 


Typical layouts for storage and distribution of fuel oil, in- 
cluding fuel oil stations between terminals. 
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EV eR ATE ae Bulletin 263 


Revised specifications for quenched carbon steel and alloy 
steel track bolts. 

Revised specifications for quenched carbon steel joint bars. 

Revised form 402-C—annual report of rail failures. 

Recommended design for 150-lb. rail section. 

Report on rail failures. 

Desirable length of rails. 

Joint investigation of transverse fissures. 

Movement of contiguous rails through bolted joints. 


Wer URE RACKS ute payee st) Se eet OM, ae waa cv...» Bulletin6s 


Detail plans of slip switches and frogs. 

Plans and specifications for track tools. 

The effect of brine Crippings on track appliances. 

‘CCanting of rail inward and taper of tread of wheel. 

Method of determining recommendations for rail renewals. 

Curving of rails. 

Resawing and conditioning of rails for relaying. 

Tie plate plans. 

Rail joints. 

Track construction in and across paved streets and highways. 

XIV. Yarps AND TERMINALS ............Bulletin 263 

Changes in the manual. 

Scales—Automatic indicating devices for weighing; tolerances 
for railroad service weighing devices. 

The proper size and arrangement of large passenger station 
facilities as determined by the business handled. 


XXI. Economies or Rainway OPperATION, Bulletin 264 
Effect of speed of trains upon the cost of transportation. 
Methods of increasing the traffic capacity of a railway. 
eS of analyzing costs for the solution of special prob- 

ems. 

Feasibility and economy of through routing of solid trains 
and its effect upon the capacity of terminals. 

‘Methods for the determination of proper allowances for the 
maintenance of way expenses due to increased use and 
increased investment. 

The utilization of locomotives to determine: 

(a) The percentage of time they should be available to 
perform actual transportation, 

(b) Methods for obtaining maximum ce while so 
available. 


Annual dinner at 6:30 p. m. 
Marcu 13 
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XII. RuLes AND ORGANIZATION..........Bulletin 263 
Manual of instructions for the guidance of engineering field 
parties. 
Manual of rules for employees of the maintenance of way 
department. 


Rules for the inspection of buildings. 
Rules for handling of explosives, scrap and refuse material. 
Rules governing accidents and first-aid to the injured. 


IX. Sicns, FENCES AND CROSSINGS Bulletin 264 
Simplified practice in woven wire fences. 
Spacing of anchor posts in wire fences. 
Strength of fence wire. 
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Specifications for highway grade crossings. 
Specifications for bituminous crossings. 
Substitutes for wood crossings plank. 
Highway grade crossing separation. 
Economy of steel, wood and concrete fence posts. 
Plans for concrete corner and.end fence posts. 

VII. Masonry Bulletin 264 
Principles of design of concrete, plain and reinforced, for 

use in railroad structures. 

Development in the art of making concrete. 

PelemeECORDS AND ACCOUNTS iciciints 4 icc 8 Bulletin 264 
Cost-keeping methods ané statistical records. 
Report on progress of revision of I. C. °C. classification of 
- accounts. ‘ 

XXII. Economics or RAILWAy LABOR 
Methods for obtaining and handling railway employees (study- 
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ing methods in use in other industries). 

Standard methods for performing maintenance of way work 
for the purpose of establishing units of measure of work 
performed. 


XV. NV OOD? PRESERVATION SS fe ea aniwa'os « 
Service records. 
Marine piling investigations. 
Preservative treatment for signal trunking and capping. 
Creosote mixture with other oils. 
Zinc-petroleum mixture. 


XXIV. Co-OPERATIVE RELATIONS WITH UNIVERSI- 
TIES Bulletin 265 
Progress report. 
New business. 
Election and installation of officers. 
Adjournment. 
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A Notable Engine Terminal, Acca Virginia 


The Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. 
Builds First Unit of a Terminal and Shop Development 


The recent opening of the Acca engine terminal by the 
Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. was notable for 
several reasons. First, because it is a concrete example of 
the present trend away from the more or less indifferent 
attitude and neglect which has been so noticeable for some 
years in respect to this important type of railroad facility. 
Second, because when the facility was decided on the railroad 
did not attempt the impossible by trying to revise an existing 
terminal as is so frequently done. Presumably it was realized 
that though a large sum of money is spent in revising lay- 
outs that have “just growed’ over a period of years the 
result usually is a plant that is fully as inefficient as 1t was 
originally, although it may have a greater capacity. Third, 
because no attempt has been made either in the design or 
construction to break away from conventional lines. A very 
successful attempt, however, has been made to develop a 
terminal of the usual type which is convenient, which can be 
operated efficiently, which is adequate to present needs, and 
can be expanded when necessity requires. 


On January 21, 1924 the Richmond Fredericksburg & 
Potomac R. R. opened its new engine terminal at Acca, 
Va. just outside the city limits of Richmond. In common 
with most other railroads in the country the engine term- 
inals of this road have not kept pace either with locomo- 
tive development or the increase in the volume of busi- 


ness to be handled. However in line with the progressive 
policy which has always been a marked characteristic of 
this railroad, a careful investigation was made several 
years ago, of the immediate and future requirements, not 
only as pertains to engine terminals, but to car and loco- 
motive shops as well. 

At that time a comprehensive plan for these facilities 
was developed. It was found that it would be necessary 
to secure a new site in case the engine terminal only was 
to be practicable as the growth of the city had practically 
made even this expansion impossible. Some years previ- 
ous the company had secured a large tract of land im- 
mediately west of the Acca freight classification yard, and 
this was chosen as the site of the proposed development. 
The site which is about two miles north of the Broad 
Street Station consists of approximately 160 acres and 
the ultimate plans call for a locomotive construction and 
repair shop, and passenger and freight car shops. It will 
be seen therefore that the new engine terminal is but the 
first of a much larger ultimate development. 


CHARACTER OF THE DEVELOPMENT 


The engine terminal consists of the necessary track 
layout, a 30 stall engine house, a machine shop, rest and 
locker building for engine crews, office building, oil house, 
washing and toilet building which includes lockers for 
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machine shop and enginehouse employes, heating plait, 
coaling station and coal storage, ash pits, engine inspec- 
tion pit and inspectors building, and the incidental water, 


THE ENGINE HOUSE 


The engine house is of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion throughout except the walls, and is of the most mod- 
ern type. It is served by a 105 ft. 3-point continuous type 
turntable designed and furnished by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. The turntable is operated by means of electric mo- 
tors also furnished by the steel company. The house is of 
the circular type laid out on the basis of 56 stalls to a 
complete circle. Only thirty stalls were built at this time, 
but the arrangement of the five incoming and outbound 
tracks is such that 16 stalls may be added when necessity 
requires. 


The distance from the turntable to the inner circle of 
the house is 81 ft. 2in. The house is 110 ft. deep, and 
the engine pits are 84 feet in length. The outer wall open- 
ings between concrete columns are constructed of brick. 
Four concentric rows of interior columns divide the build- 
ing into five bays. The roof over the third and fourth 
bays is raised to form a monitor to provide both light and 
ventilation. By reference to the illustration it will be 
noted that the roof over the first and second bays pitches 
toward the inside of the circle while the pitch of the roof 
of the fifth bay is in the opposite direction. The roof 
over the monitor portion pitches toward the center of the 
two bays and the drainage of this portion is taken care of 
through down spouts inside the building. 


The roof construction is of the concrete bears and hol- 
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low tile type; the tile being 8 by 12 in. and the beams 4 
by 12 in. The beams are therefore spaced 16 in. centers, 
and the roof slab which is 2% in. thick covers the entire 
area. The roof slab is protected by a four ply built up 
roof which was placed under a ten year guarantee. The 
entire floor area outside the engine pits is covered by a 
five inch finished concrete floor slab. 


The engine pits are constructed of heavy reinforced 
concrete walls and base. They are floored with brick. 
The tops are fitted with 5% in. oak jacking timbers 
which are flush with the surface of the floor. 


The concrete columns at the inner circle are on 15 ft. 
centers. The entrance openings are fitted with heavy 
wooden double doors which swing outward. The door 
openings are 14 ft. wide by 17 ft. 1 in. high and are 
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Engine House Under Construction, Acca Locomotive Terminal. 


equipped with heavy fittings. Substantial door checking 
devices made from steel rails are provided to hold the 
doors firmly in open position, and the doors are equipped 
with heavy locks for use when closed. The front and rear 
walls have been carried above the roof to form a parapet 
which is finished with a neat cast in place concrete cop- 
ing. The roof drainage is taken care of by means of an 
ample number of Holt conductor heads connected to down 
spouts. Each pit is equipped with a wooden smoke jack 
having a 10 ft. hood and an uptake 3 ft. by 3 ft. in section. 


Drop Pits 


a Engine pits No. 11 and 12 have driving wheel drop pits 
which are equipped with National-Bingham drop tables. 


These tables which are fully shown in the illustration 


were furnished by the National Boiler Washing Co., of 
Chicago. They will rapidly handle mounted locomotive 


_ driving wheels and are much more dependable than either 


the hydraulic or air lift type of drop pit jack. Pits 14 
and 15 have been provided with drop pits, one for truck 
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wheels and the other for trailer whecls. These two pits 
are equipped with hydraulic jacks of the usual type. 


MoNnoRAIL SYSTEM 


Between the engine pits and the rear wall a 6-ton mono- 
rail track encircles the entire house. There are switches 
leading to all of the drop pits, to the machine shop, and to 
the castings storage area alongside the machine shop. Two 
6-ton capacity Pawling & Harnischfeger electric travel- 
ing monorail hoists with pendant controls have been pro- 
vided. These hoists will handle a pair of driving wheels 
from the drop pits to the machine shop or elsewhere as 
required. In addition to the large capacity monorail serv- 
ice, two one ton monorail beams are provided for each 
pit, one on either side. These are equipped with one ton 
trolleys and chain hoists to facilitate the removal or re- 
placement of the various parts of the locomotive. These 
one ton beams terminate at the six ton monorail track so 
that loads may easily be transferred from one system to 
the other. 
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Overhead Monorail System at Engine Pits. 


HEATING AND LIGHTING 


The engine house is heated by an indirect heating sys- 
tem comprised of two units, each consisting of a Vento 
heater and steel plate blower driven by direct connected 
horizontal steam engine. The blowers are the No. 13 
Sirocco fans furnished by the American Blower Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., and have a combined capacity of 141 000 
cu. ft. of air per minute which is delivered at 1% in. 
static pressure. The fans are operated by 10 x 13 Frost 
horizontal side crank throttling steam engines at 177 
mp. 7 Lhe ‘combined V ae heater contains 10,852 
square feet of radiation. The blowers discharge into a 
concealed concrete duct which encircles the engine house 
just inside the rear wall. [From this duct vitrified sewer 
pipe ducts carry the air which is heated to 135 eso 
to the six outlets in each pit. 

The natural lighting of the building is excellent, as am- 
ple window space is provided in the rear wall and the 
monitor. Artificial lighting is efficiently taken care of by 
means of Maxolite dome reflectors and 100 watt lamps. 
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Nine lights of this type are located at 
each stall and they are so arranged as 
to give a flood effect on the locomotive. 
The result is a very great improvement 
on the usual poor and inefficient system 
of lighting to be found in engine houses. 
Plug receptacles for extension lights are 
conveniently located at columns and in 
engine pits. 


PrIrING AND BoILER WASHING SYSTEM 


A high pressure steam line on the fifth 
row of columns serves the steam blower 
drops and for the heating fan operation. 
‘Through reducing valves steam is also 
furni hed to the heating system. The 
blower drops have Jenkins Selclo valves 
located at the top near the steam main 
and are operated from the floor by exten- 
sion handles. The drops are unique in that they are made 
of American flexible bronze steam hose with a Barco joint 
at each end to permit coupling up to the locomotive with- 
out twisting the hose. 


A pipe gallery which is supported on the Toon row of 
columns carries the service piping systems. These con- 
sist of four inch blow off, washing, and filling lines, and 
1% in. washout and filling circulating lines. ‘T’wo inch 
drop lines from these three mains are provided at each 
column. These lines and drops constitute a part of the 
boiler washing system installed by the National Boiler 
Washing Co., of Chicago. 


On the third and fifth row of columns are three inch 
air lines provided with 34-in. drops at each column. At 
the lower ends of each of these drops there are duplex 
outlets each of which is equipped with 34-in. Westing- 
house air cocks. 

Cold water is brought into the ‘building through a four 
inch cast iron service line underground. Two inch con- 
nections at alternate columns in the second row of col- 
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Machine Shop, Engine Pit and Whiting Locomotive Hoist, Acca Engine Terminal, R. F. & P. R. R. 


umns terminate approximately four feet above the floor 
line with two inch Everlasting valves. 

These various service lines are constructed by means 
of straight fillers, and sections of pipe bent to conform to 
the angle of the house. A bent section is required to be 
used opposite each column. Welded outlets on the vent 
sections eliminate the use of tees in the main. The bends 
and straight sections are flanged, and the entire piping 
system is made up with flanged connections. All wrought 
pipe used in the engine house and throughout the entire 
plant is Reading genuine wrought iron pipe. 


METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION 


At the point where the ‘engine house is located consid- 
erable excavation was necessary, and the contractor con- 
tinued the excavation to the depth of the wall and pit 
foundations with the steam shovel which was used on the 
work, back-filling as was necessary after the pits were 
completed. 

There are approximately 5,000 cu. yds. of concrete in 
the engine house. This includes the foundations, engine 
pits, walls, and superstructure. The con- 
crete was distributed by means of a 140 
ft. steel tower so located as to reach an 
erea covering one half of the whole 
structure. On completion of the first 
half the mixing plant and tower were 
moved to a second point for constructing 
the remainder of the building. 

Separate aggregates and cement were 
unloaded from cars at points convenient 
to the mixing plant. Parallel to the un- 
loading track a system of batch bins or 
measuring boxes were constructed, each 
of which was capable of holding the 
necessary ingredients, except water, for 
one batch of concrete. From these bins 
the coarse and fine aggregates were 
dumped into industrial cars which were 
hauled up an incline and dumped into 
batch hoppers. At this point the cement 
was added just before the mixers were 
charged. The cement was raised to the 
charging hoppers by means of a small ele- 


tributing tower, and so arranged that either mixer could 
discharge directly into the elevator bucket, or into the 
concrete buggies which were used to distribute and place 
the concrete in the engine pits and wall footings. This 
arrangement of the two mixers assured a constant opera- 
tion in the event either mixer broke down. One hoisting 
engine served the distributing tower and hauled the aggre- 
gates to the charging hopper. A small auxiliary was used 
to operate the cement elevator. The plant as designed and 
operated effected a decided economy in the mixing and 
placing of the concrete. 


ForMs 


Wooden forms were used for all of the concrete work. 
A sufficient number of sectional forms were prepared in 
advance for five complete stalls, including the columns, 
girders, beams, tile centers and all special work. Portable 
wooden trusses, as light as permissible, were designed to 
support the heavy concrete girders while the concrete was 
being placed and until it had hardened a sufficient length 
of time. and thereby eliminate as much heavy shoring as 


vator. Two 34 cu. yd. steam driven mix- 
ers were located at the base of the dis- 
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possible. The first operation was to de- 
posit the concrete in the front section 
which is 38 feet deep. Next the rear 
section, 24 feet deep was constructed, 
and later the middle section 48 feet in 
depth. Record was kept of the date of 
completion of each section, and 21 days 
allowed to elapse before the forms were 
struck. Upon removal they were carried 
forward and set up, permitting the work 
to progress without interruption until the 
entire house was completed. The engine 
pits, wall foundation and all ground work 
was constructed in advance of the super- 
structure. As soon as the forms were re- 
moved the brick work, installation of 
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sash, doors, glazing and roofing followed 
in quick succession. 


THE MACHINE SHOP 


Immediately adjacent and connected to 
the rear wall of the engine house is the 
machine shop 110 ft. 6 in. by 177 ft. 4 | 
in. This building is opposite stalls 11, 

12, 13, 14 and 15 and communication is 

through an opening of sufficient size to 

permit passage of a locomotive over the 

track which is extended from pit 13 

through the shop. The shop building is of monitor type 
steel frame construction, and is three bays wide. The 
other bays are each 27 ft. 6 in. wide while the width of 
the center bay is 55 ft. 6 in. This bay is equipped with 
a 10-ton electric traveling crane of 53 ft. 6 in. span. 

The foundation and walls of the building up to the 
height of the sills are of concrete. Above the sills the 
walls are of brick, and are designed to conform in gen- 
eral appearance to the walls of the engine house. Parapet 
walls with concrete coping give a pleasing appearance to 
the structure. Large window areas with steel sash and 
wire glass provide excellent natural lighting. 

Except for a small area allotted to blacksmith work the 
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floor is of three inch creosoted wood block on a five inch 
concrete foundation. The floor of the blacksmith section 
is of cinders. The roof is constructed of two inch con- 
crete tile protected by a four ply gravel roof similar to 
the roofing on the engine house. 

As already mentioned track 13 from the engine house 
continues through the center of the machine shop and 
under the traveling crane. In this track is a 65 ft. engine 
pit equipped with a 200-ton Whiting locomotive hoist 
and pit. One of the illustrations shows a locomotive being 
lifted by this hoist which was furnished by the Whiting 
Corporation of Chicago. 

Areas have been partitioned off for offices, welding 
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heating plant. It is of brick construction 
with concrete foundations and concrete 
walls to a height of 4 ft. 6 in. Concrete 
copings and trim is used to conform to 
the general appearance of the adjacent 
structures. The roof beams are of struc- 
tural steel and support a concrete roof. 
Large windows with steel sash and rough 
wire glass afford good light. The plant 
is primarily a heating plant, and fur- 
nishes steam for heating all buildings at 
this terminal. However it also furnishe; 
steam for the blower service in the en- 
gine house, the pumps in the boiler wash- 
| ing system, the fan engines and vacuum 
| pumps, and to the steam hammer in the 
blacksmith section of the machine shop. 
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One 300-h.p. boiler furnishes the re- 
quired steam. The coal for boiler use is 


delivered on an elevated trestle into a 
concrete coal bunker. 


The boiler washing storage tanks are 


each 18 ft. by 16 ft. and are locatéd ad- 
jacent to the heating plant, with pipe con. 
nections between the tanks and the wash- 
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room, and store and tool rooms. Machine tools required 
for running repairs have been installed, all of which are 
motor driven. In the welding room is an electric welding 
motor generator set, with circuits to receptacles in the 
engine pit. For service at other points in the shop and 
engine house a portable motor generator welding unit is 
provided, with plug for attachment to receptacles which 
are located on alternate columns in the third row. The 
equipment in the machine shop also includes a motor 
driven Chicago Pneumatic air compressor having a ca- 
pacity of 600 cu. ft. free air per minute. 

Just outside and to the north of the shop are two lye 
vats, which are served by an overhead crane rail with 
chain hoist to handle engine parts to and 
from the vats. Steam coils heat the lye 
solution and hasten the cleaning action. 


- The building is heated partly by direct 
radiation and partly by the indirect sys- 
tem. The direct radiation is by heating 
coils placed along the outside of the shop. 
The warm air for the indirect heating is 
derived from indirect system serving the 
engine house. 


Air service mains are provided along 
both rows of columns with 34-in. drops 
at alternate columns. Service outlets are 
also provided in the engine pit and the 
locomotive hoist pit. 


The electric lighting arrangement pro- 
vides excellent artificial illumination. The 
locations of the fixtures, which are Max- 
olite dome reflectors with 200 and 500 
watt lamps, are shown on one of the 
drawings which we reproduce. Plug re- 
ceptacles are placed at convenient points 
on the columns and in the pits. 


ing and refilling pumps, which are located 
in the engine room, and the discharge to 
the service lines in the engine house, 
which have already been mentioned. The 
suction and discharge of these pumps are cross con- 
nected with the water system of the plant so that either 
or both pumps may be used as fire pumps to discharge 
into the hydrant system. 


O1nt, House 


Located about midway between the engine house and 
the entrance to the terminal is a combination building, 90 
ft. by 36 ft., used as an oil and ice house. The ice house 
occupies the northerly end of the building which is of 
brick and concrete construction. It is thoroughly insu- 
lated with cork and has a capacity of one and one half 
cars of ice. 


HEATING PLANT 


To the west of the engine house is the 


Driving Wheel Drop Pit with Trailer Wheels Removed and Lifted for Transfer to 


Machine Shop. 
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View of Driving Wheel Drop Pit, with Covers Removed, Showing National-Bingham 


Drop Table. 


Whiting Hoist, with Locomotive Lifted. 


That portion of the building used for oil has a base- 


ment in which the oil tanks are placed. The basement 
walls are of concrete and extend to a height of 5 ft. 6 in. 
above grade. The superstructure is of brick with rein- 
forced concrete roof protected with built up gravel roof- 
ing. On either side is a high loading platform of con- 
crete, 

In the basement are five horizontal tanks of 5,000 gal- 
lons capacity, one vertical 2,000 gallon tank, two vertical 
1,000 gallon tanks, seven 600 gallon and two 300 gallon 
tanks. Car filling connections are provided for the larg- 
est six tanks, and floor filling boxes 
in one platform for all tanks with_pipe 
connections to the tanks. On the loading 
platform there are also filling openings 
for oil drums. 

The main floor is divided into an oil 
delivery room and a waste room. The 
waste room has a capacity of 114 cars. 
The delivery room is equipped with 17 
one gallon self measuring pumps con- 
nected to the 17 tanks in the basement. 
Two dope tanks and shelving for sup- 
plies are also provided. Outside the 
building in a depressed pit is a 1,500 
gallon gasoline tank. 

The heating system consists of direct 
cast iron radiation on the main floor, and 
pipe coils in the basement. A steam fire 
extinguisher piping system has been pro- 
vided for each floor with control exterior 
to the building. Vapor proof lighting 
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fixtures are used to minimize the fire 
hazard. 


OrFiIcE BUILDING 


The office building which is shown in 
the illustrations is located adjacent to and 
immediately south of the southerly end 
of the engine house. The road foreman 
of engines, general foreman of the lo- 
comotive department, engine house 
foreman, and engine dispatcher, together 
with their clerical staffs have their quar- 
ters in this building. It is so located as 
to command an unobstructed view of the 
ash pits, coaling station, the front of 
the engine house, the turntable and the 
five tracks leading thereto. The con- 
struction is the same as for the rest of 
the buildings except that the roof is of 
red cement tile. Ample toilet rooms are 
provided on each floor. Direct radiation 
is used for heating. 


The office of the road foreman of en- 
gines and a large conference room 
which occupies about half of the floor 
space are on the second floor. All the 
other offices are on the ground floor. In 
addition separate rooms are provided for 
engineers and firemen. The engine dis- 
patcher is so located that he may com- 
municate directly with either enginemen 
or firemen. The airbrake instruction 
equipment is placed in the conference 
room which is readily accessible to all 
employes who are instructed in this 
matter. 

a 
ENGINE Crews REST AND LOCKER BUILDING 


One of the unique features of the terminal is the build- 
ing to provide rest quarters for the engine crews which 
lay over at this point. The building is a two story struc- 
ture. The first story is of brick and the second story, 
which is set back from the line of the walls of the lower 
story to provide balcony space, is of tile with stucco finish. 
It will be noted from the illustration that it presents a de- 
cidedly attractive appearance. The appointments are su- 
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perior to those generally provided for a building of this 
character, but there has also been an attempt to provide 
a building of maximum utility. The problem which pre- 
sented itself to the designer was not only that of providing 
quarters for the men but there was required the segrega- 
tion of the white and colored members of the engine crews 
as well as the segregation for the individual roads. The 
building has been so arranged that separate quarters, toi- 
let and locker facilities are provided for both classes of 
men on both the Atlantic Coast Line and the Richmond 
Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. 


On the ground floor are locker rooms with toilets, 
lavatories, showers, and a large dounging room. A total 
of 680 lockers, nine toilets, four urinals, eight showers 
and 16 lavatories have been provided. The second floor 
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INSPECTION Pits 


As locomotives approach the engine terminal they first , 


pass over inspection pits which are located on the two in- 
coming tracks. Each of the two pits are 100 ft. long, of 
heavy concrete construction, and have a depth of 3 ft. 6 
in. at the shallow end. The pits are connected with the 
inspector’s office by an underground tunnel which termi- 
nates inside the building with a stairway to the office 
level. The terminal and pits are well lighted by vapor 
proof fixtures placed in recesses for protection, and con- 
trolled by switches in the inspectors office. In addition a 
row of. lights on steel poles on each side of each inspection 


pit provides brilliant illumination of the upper part of 


the locomotives. 
The building which houses the inspector’s office is of 
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is divided into sleeping rooms with 31 beds. One room 
on this floor is equipped with a gas stove and kitchen 
utensils. 


The walls of the second story are carried on structural 
steel columns. The balcony which runs around three 
sides of the building is ten feet wide at the sides and 8 
ft. 4 in. at the front.. There is no communication between 
the white and colored quarters, and the balcony is fenced 
off between the two sections of the building to prevent 
access by way of this route. 
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Cement Floor 


substantial brick construction with concrete wall copings. 
The length is 82 ft. and it is 16 ft. 9 in. wide A space 
40 ft. long at one end is equipped with bins and racks 
for engine tools and oil cans. Between this room and 
the office is a room devoted to maintenance of the head 
light equipment. The office which is 22 feet long com- 
municates with the engine house foreman’s office by means 
of a pneumatic tube system. This permits the inspector’s 
report to reach the engine house foreman before the loco- 
motive reaches the engine house, and the foreman is able 
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to send the engine to a stall where repairs can most con- 
veniently be made. 


CINDER Pits 


Also on the incoming tracks but beyond the inspection 
pits are two ash pits each 250 ft. long, with an ash load- 
ing track between them. The ash pits which are of the 
deep water quenching type are 3 ft. 11 in. wide and 4 ft. 
deep at the shallow end, of heavy reinforced concrete 
construction, lined with vitrified paving brick on the sides 


and ends. Rails are imbedded in the bottom of the pits 
with their tops flush with the pit floors to prevent damage 
from the clam shell buckets used to clean the pits. The 
pits are served by a five ton Shaw overhead traveling 
ash pit crane equipped with a two yard Brosius special 
ash pit grab bucket. The crane has a span of 50 ft. and 
operates on a steel crane runway 375 ft. long and has a 
clearance of 26 ft. above the rail. The crane handles 
thc ashes from the pits to standard railway ash cars. Lo- 
cated on the ash loading track is an ash pit 100 ft. in 
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length for use by switch engines. This 
is provided to permit switching power 
to dump their ashes and return to the 
yard without the delay which normally 
ensues if they are cleaned on the same 
pits with the road engines. The crane 
also handles the ashes from this pit to 
the.ash car. A small shallow pit is lo- 
cated on one of the outgoing tracks with 
an arrangement for flushing the ashes to 
a deep pit located on one incoming track 
from which they can be taken by the ash 
handling crane. 

A reinforced concrete locomotive 
washing platform 100 ft. by 20 ft. has 
been constructed between the coaling 
station and turntable, and equipped with 
water, sewer, steam and air connections. 


WATER SYSTEM 


The water supply is obtained from -the 
city of Richmond, but a complete stor- 
age and distributing system has been in- 
stalled. One steel tank with spherical 
bottom on an elevated tower and having 
a storage capacity of 100,000 gallons, has 
been erected, and a second of similar de- 
sign and like capacity will be erected in 
the near future. Five water cranes for 
locomotive service are supplied in addi- 
tion to the water for general purposes 
and fire protection around the terminal. 
The height of the water at a predeter- 
mined level in the tank is automatically 
maintained by automatic valves. Piping 
“connections are so arranged that should 
the pressure in the city mains become too 
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Engine Inspection Pits, Ash Pits and Ash Pit Crane. 


low to fill the tank, the water can be pumped from the 
mains and discharged into the tank. Every precaution 
has been taken to prevent a failure of the water supply. 

A system of drainage for the yard, the pits, and the 


various buildings has been provided. As the terminal is - 


outside the city limits connection with the city 
sewer was not feasable, therefore it was necessary to 
provide means to dispose of the sanitary wastes. This is 
accomplished by means of a complete system of sewers 
leading to septic tanks located at various convenient 
places.. 


CoaLING STATION 


The coaling station is a reinforced concrete structure 
of 1,000 tons capacity, designed and constructed by 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. of Chicago. There are two 
storage bins, one of which holds two-thirds of the total 
storage for supplying R. F. & P. engines. The other 
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Engine Inspector's Office at Right. 


serves the A. C. Lz:engines, which also use this terminal 
Both bins are equipped with two 15-ton weigh hoppers, 
each of which is supported on a 20-ton capacity Strait 
scale with plus and minus beams. The weighing beam 
is located on a concrete platform above the coaling tracks, 
so the man who issues the coal is able from one position 
to deliver the coal from the storage to the weigh hoppers, 
determine the weight of the coal, and deliver it to an 
engine standing on either of the coaling tracks. 


_. The plant is equipped with eight safety first coaling 
gates and apron fixtures of the undercut type, which in- 
sures safe operation. There are two receiving hoppers 
each 30 feet long, from which the coal is fed to the 
elevating equipment. Each of the hoppers is equipped — 


with two Schraeder measuring feeders, so that the two 
elevating buckets operate between the two hoppers, each 
bucket being served by two feeders one from each 
hopper. 


Each bucket has a capacity of three tons, and 
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Coaling Station, Acca Engine Terminal. 

is counterweighted with a concrete counterweight which 
tuns on a track at the top of the reinforced. concrete 
bucket lower. The plant is designed with provision for 
the future installation of a crusher at the top of the 
structure. 

The operation of the elevating equipment, which is 
motor driven, is automatic. The reversible Crane type 
motors are remote push button controlled and are started 
by the pushing of the control button. When started the 
machinery will continue to operate without further atten- 
tion from the operator until stopped by similar action. 

In connection with the coaling plant there has been 
provided facilities for ground storage of 25,000 tons of 
coal. 
by the R. H. Beaumont Co., of Philadelphia. 


_ Teceiving hoppers and carried to the top of the structure 


' 


_ by the elevating buckets. At this point a gate arrangement 


diverts the coal to the ground storage. From the buckets 
it is carried through a chute to an initial central pile on 


Lavatory Facilities in Enginemen’s Rest Building. 
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The ground storage facilities were manufactured , 
Coal may . 
be dumped for storage or reclaimed at the rate of 100 - 
tons per hour. The coal for storage is dumped into the - 
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Equalizing Sheaves for Coal Storage Cables, Acca Engine Terminal. 


the ground. From the initial pile it is moved to the 
storage by a drag line scaper. By reversing the operation 
of the drag line the coal may be reclaimed and delivered 
to the receiving hoppers where it is elevated to the over- 
head storage for locomotive use. One of the illustrations 
shows the adjustable front post sheaves used for leading 
the cable from the operating drums to the storage yard. 
The special adjustment gives an unusually 
long life to the cable. Another illustra- 
tion shows the rear of the storage yard 
with heavy Bethlehem section back posts 
imbedded in concrete anchor pins, for 
anchoring the drag line cable. It will 
also be noted that the swivel back post 
sheave is counterweighted to hold it in 
proper alignment to the pull of the cable. 

The entire terminal layout, except as 
noted, was designed and built by The 
Arnold Company of Chicago under the 
direction of W. D. Duke, general mana- 
ger, H. J. Warthen, superintendent of 
motive power, and L. Budwell, mechani- 
cal engineer, all of the Richmond Fred- 
-ricksburg & Potomac R. R. The design 
of the plant was developed by Mr. H. H. 
Dickinson, engineer for The Arnold Co., 
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and the construction was 
in charge of J. J. Korten, 
superintendent. 

All grading and track 
work was done under the 
direction of Mr. E. M. 
Hastings, chief engineer 
of the R. F.& P. R. R. 
J. C. De Jarnett was in 
direct charge of this 


work. T. N.Mordecai 


Cn ey 
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was inspector for the ee 

railroad in charge of the eee ean nek oven rine Eats f: 

building work. ko 2 eee oe, 
The boiler washing ae 


plant was furnished and 
constructed by the National Boiler Washing Co., of Chi- 


cago. 


Terminal Problems of a Great 
Industrial Center 


By Frank H. ALFRED 
President and General Manager, Pere Marquette Ry. 


From an address before the delegates attending “manage- 
ment week,” at the Detroit Board of Commerce, Detroit, 
Mich., last fall. Mr. Alfred gives an historical review 
of the terminal problems of Detroit, by way of illustrating 
the dependence of industry upon transportation service. He 
contributes some extremely pertinent thought upon the 
proposal to consolidate the railroad systems of the country, 
and draws a parallel with the experience of the ordinary 
business man. He makes a plea for the open terminal prin- 
ciple, subject to the private rights of the individual owners of 
terminal properties. 


Owing to certain physical conditions, the Detroit river, 
for example, there is a peculiar problem in the Detroit 
terminal district, and one that has challenged the best 
engineering skill of two or three generations. It has been 
solved in two different ways. First, there was the devel- 
opment of the car ferry system, which was evolved from 
the break-bulk transfer that obtained before that time. 
The car ferry system of transfer, as it exists today be- 
tween Windsor, Ont., and Detroit, Mich., is really a con- 
tribution to the solution of world problems. Is it not a 
fact that the type of ships used in this service was adopted 
by the Russian government in solving a difficulty that 
confronted the builders of the trans-Siberian railway, in 
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the crossing of Lake Baikal? Furthermore, the plans of 
a Detroit marine architect, Frank E. Kirby, were followed 
out in its solution, Secondly, there is the tunnel which — 
was constructed more recently. So the problem of this 
terminal is one that is almost as involved and intricate as 
that of the city of New York. 

If we consider that the manufacturing industries of 
Detroit for the current year will have an output valued 
at perhaps $2,500,000,000, or perhaps 20 or 25 per cent 
more than the estimated output of $2,000,000,000 of 1922, 
you will readily see what responsibilities as common car- 


riers fall upon our railroads—the handling of this inci- 


dental tonnage. In 1922 the total automobile output for. 
the entire United States amounted to 2,300,000 cars, and 
Detroit manufactured 65 per cent of 
these. If Detroit retains that same per-_ 
centage in the aggregate output‘for the 
United States this year, it will mean a 

production of over 2,600,000 cars, etc., 
since the estimated output for the United 

States is 4,000,000. That in itself means — 
considerable work for the 200 odd switch 
engines that are in the service in the De- _ 
troit yards, handling local and through 
business. Detroit manufacturers are 
turning out products from their factories 
every two working days, therefore, al- 


most equal in value to what the United — 
States paid to Napoleon for the possess- 
ions of France that are included in what 
is known as the Louisiana Purchase. We 
have progressed in a commercial way 
since ‘Colin,’ the white horse which 
Cadillac, the founder of Detroit, brought 
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to this city, along with two others, in 
1704, to plant and harvest the grain in 
this western outpost of that greatest of 
representaives of Bourbon kings, Louis 
XIV. These three horses and an occa- 
sional birch-bark or dugout canoe, which 
plied between Detroit and what is now 
Windsor, performed all the service that 
now falls upon the steam locomotive, the 
motor truck, and the occasional team that 
now seems to us to be wearily hauling its 
load upon our streets, a reminder of an 
earlier day. 


A CANOE, THE First FLOATING 
EQUIPMENT 


With the settlement on the Canadian 
shore came a new problem. There was 
an occasional crossing of the river to be 
_made, and it is a matter of authentic rec- 
ord that a farmer, La Balleine by name, 
controlled the then international traffic. 
His floating equipment consisted of a 
canoe; and he had a further accessory 
consisting of a long tin horn which was 
hung at a convenient point behind his 
house. That horn was no unimportant 
part of the international ferry, for it is 
recorded that if this modern Charon was 
on the American side and a passenger 
wished to cross, to Madame La Balleine 
fell the task of blowing that horn to sum- 
mon her husband. From the canoe to 
the break-bulk horse-power propelled 
ferry; from the horse-power ferry to the 
steam-driven break-bulk car transfer, 
and from the car ferry to the interna- 
tional tunnel, are the successive steps that 
have occurred in solving this particular 
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angle of the terminal problems. 

- So, as our city has been expanding, our 
terminal problems have not only been ex- 
panding, but have been becoming more and more compli- 
cated. Now a railroad, by its very nature, is bound up 
with the interests of the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
business man, and the individual, even though this indi- 
vidual were seldom to leave his fireside. 


Writing on “The Cost of Progress” in Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine for September, Mr. Charles Pierce 
| Burton makes a telling argument on this point. He says: 
_ “The public is directly interested in speeding up trans- 

portation for other reasons than the greater convenience 
and the reduced freight charges which naturally would 
follow. Too many figures are formidable, but it is diffi- 
cult to avoid them altogether. Take the item of interest 
alone. In the year 1920, for example, in round num- 
bers a billion and a quarter tons of freight originated on 
the railroads of the United States. Divide that tonnage 
by the working days of the year, 305, and we have more 
than four million tons originated daily. If we multiply 
that tonnage by the average number of days in transit, 
which was five, we find that 2014 million tons were con- 
_Stantly in transit during that year. The average value of 
all commodities during 1920 was $73 a ton, according to 
_ government reports. Therefore the value of the commod- 
ities constantly in transit was something like a billion 
and a half dollars, interest on which sum at six per cent 
_Is in excess of 90 million dollars annually. If the average 
time in transit in 1920 could have been reduced one day, 
it would have reduced the annual interest charge against 
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Rear of Coal Storage, Showing Cable Anchors and Counterbalanced Swivel Block for 
Dragline Cables. 


the goods in transit by more than 18 million dollars.” 


Now, we have seen that our Detroit factories are turn- 
ing out products valued at $6,500,000 each 24-hour work- 
ing day; you can readily see what are the responsibilities 
and obligations that fall upon the common carriers serv- 
ing these industries. Michigan railroads are this year 
expending something like $75,000,000 in developing trans- 
portation. A good part of this amount is being expended 
in this city or in the vicinity, or at least so laid out as 
to ameliorate Detroit’s transportation service. True, it 
will also similarly aid Grand Rapids, Flint, Lansing, Mus- 
kegon, Holland and other industrial centers, in a broader 
sense, and it will also aid us in handling traffic from 
off-the-line as well, thereby lessening the overhead charge 
on our Michigan-originating traffic. 


Tue RAILROAD BAITERS 


In. this connection, it will perhaps be permitted me to 
mention that each individual within the hearing of my 
voice can be of service to the country and to the railroads 
in bringing about a better understanding in the relations 
between the government and the common carriers. The 
United States holds a position of pre-eminence in the 
world, and I believe it can truthfully be said that this 
status was attained largely because of its railroads. Cer- 
tainly, the greatest period of industrial development syn- 
chronizes with the expansion of its steam railroad trans- 
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portation. There has been a growing tendency to attack 
the railroads in the past on the part of men who might 
be said to have had political axes to grind. After all has 
been said and done, the railroads, weighed in the light of 
the country’s development, have just cause to be proud 
of what they have achieved. If there is anyone to blush 
for a misdeed, it is not the railroad operator. It is rather 
the railroad baiter and the selt-seeking politician. The 
railroad operator has contributed his best effort toward 
the upbuilding of the nation, socially and industrially. The 
other has directed his blows at the most vital part of the 
nation, the railroads, the very arteries of our social, indus- 
trial and economic system. I defy anyone within the 
hearing of my voice to prove that a single one of these 
attacks has been of any benefit to society; and conversely, 
having challenged this thought, I say that the net result 
of these campaigns have invariably brought about chaos, 
despair and misery to the very people these supposed 
friends of society pretended to protect. 


CONSOLIDATION BUT A THEORY 


We have heard much of late concerning the desirability 
of a consolidation of the eastern railroads into four or 
five large groups and the benefits that will accrue from 
this plan. Frankly, I am somewhat skeptical about the 
feasibility. of such a plan. It is but a theory after all, 
someone’s idea which has caught popular fancy. I even 
entertain certain misgivings that any benefits whatever 
will follow in the wake of consolidations. Many of you 
business men, in particular, who are conducting success- 
fully an enterprise considered small in the light of its 
relation to the larger enterprises competing with you, have 
long ago realized that that greater mobility of your cap- 
ital, that extra effort that you made when a particular 
situation confronted you, that advantage of being on the 
ground, has made you a successful competitor with your 
national rival. Surely, everyone of you has had this 
experience at some time or other, and surely, in justice 
to yourself, you will be slow in admitting that large con- 
solidations are always of benefit to society. 


One might just as well argue that all our banks should 
be grouped into say four or five central organizations. 
Canada has had some experience of this nature recently. 
They are clamoring over there just now about this very 
thing. There are those who would prefer to have the 
American banking system, with the federal reserve banks 
to relieve the pressure here and there, where and when 
the situation pinches, to their present cumbersome national 
system. The railroads are now being operated under the 
federal reserve plan. The American Railway Association, 
through its car service division, reporting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has the power to act and does act 
as the medium for relieving industry and commerce 
throughout the nation by applying the accumulated re- 
serves at one point to the shortages and disparities at 
another. After all, the simile, it seems to me, is not far- 
fetched. So much can be said about the national aspect 
of consolidations, 

Much more can be said about its local application. 
Michigan is a state that has been described as isolated 
from the other commonwealths of the federation of 
American states because of the great lakes that are on 
each side of it. Michigan’s transportation system has 
been created to meet its particular needs. True, we han- 
dle considerable through traffic over the Michigan lines, 
but the service is primarily adjusted to our particular 
needs. Do you suppose that under a consolidation: this 
adjustment would be as accurately measured from some 
central point outside of the state? Do you think for one 
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moment that this route that came into prominence during 


the world war period—the trans-Lake Michigan route of 
car ferries, our railroad on the lake, plying between Lud- 
ington and Milwaukee and between Ludington and Mani- 
towoc, would long survive, notwithstanding that it is an 
economical operation as compared with all-rail movement? 
How long do you suppose that our shops at Saginaw, 
Grand Rapids, Ionia, etc., would be in operation follow- 
ing a consolidation? My thought is that much of this 
work would be carried on in some central point, and it is 
also my belief that there would be no particular saving 
effected, but there would be a tremendous loss involved 
to Michigan. 


OprEN TERMINALS 


There is one plan, however, which it has been my good 
fortune to develop in this city to advantage of Detroit 
and its industrial system. It is the railroad’s expression 
of the “open door” policy about which we heard so much 
some years ago. You will recall that the Pere Marquette 
Ry. declared its terminals in Detroit open to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad six or seven years ago. That company 
was retarded in its plans to enter the city because of 
federal control during the war period. Well, the Wabash 
Railway has since come into the project, and the Pere 
Marquette Ry., the Wabash Railway and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad are now working jointly in what is now 
the Union Belt of Detroit. 

It has been suggested that railroad terminals be con- 
solidated, or at least co-ordinated, in lieu of the consol- 
idation of the roads as a whole, the object being, as I 
understand it, that a new industry wishing to locate in 


_aterminal, or for that matter an existing industry, need 


not concern itself as to what particular railroad it is 
located on as it will have equal access to every road enter- 
ing the terminal. This plan appeals to me as being desir- 
able from the viewpoint of industry and of the public 
in general. ; 

There is another phase that commends it to the city 
at large. Everyone. is more or less interested in good 
town planning. That has as its aim the welfare of the 
community as a whole. Were-such a plan adopted for 
Detroit, it would mean that a certain area allocated to 
industry would be used for just that purpose. If the 
projectors of a new industry were to come to us and 
say, “We wish to locate in the vicinity of the Grand bou- 
levard,” for instance. We would say to them: “You 
cannot do that. That section is dedicated to home build- 
ing. We have an area set aside for industries. 
You will have all the advantages that this area offers. 
There you will find all the transportation service that you” 
require. It will be more economical for you. All the 
railroads perform service to and from that locality 
through a common agent.” 

Just recently the Pere Marquette Ry. was invited to 
enter as a full partner the Chicago union belt project. It 
has entered. The policy of the “open door” is endorsed 
by the community and promises to be extended in many 
other cities. While the consolidation of terminals may be 
most desirable and advantageous from the viewpoint of 
the public, I am not prepared to advocate such a plan 
without knowing the effects it will have upon the property 
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of the individual railroads, my thought being that if con-— 


solidation of terminals is effected, that the railroads con- 
tributing thereto should be given just and equitable treat- 
ment and that new roads shall not be permitted into the 
terminals except upon terms that would be fair and 
equitable to the owners. The interests of the public must 
be considered as paramount. 
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INDUSTRY’S OBLIGATION TO THE RAILROADS 


Now, while I have outlined what, to my mind, the 
railroads ought to do for industry, you will permit me 
to set out what, to my mind, the industries ought to do 
for the railroads. There are many industries so managed 


that they depend from day to day upon the regular deliv-_ 


eries in order to keep running. If something happens, 
if there is a break-down, or human failure, the factory 
has to shut down. That is costly and wasteful factory 
operation. Carry a little stock ahead. Railroads are often 
hampered greatly by unfavorable weather conditions and 
other disabilities. 


I regret to say that there appears to be a disposition 
on the part of some industries that operate under the 
“average plan agreement” to make use of railroad equip- 
ment up to the full extent of free time by using the rail- 
road car as a storehouse. The effect of this practice 
creates, at certain times, a serious shortage of equipment 
and injures other branches of industry as well as it does 
the railroad itself. 


Another ee in which industry can assist the railroads 
in this particular locality is to recognize the necessity for 
‘the continuance of differential in rates which Michigan 
railroads have heretofore always been allowed over other 
Central Freight Association territory lying south of 
Michigan. The Great Lakes not only serve as a means of 
competition along the border of the state, but also as a 
barrier in the curtailment of through rail transportation. 

A very important matter to keep in mind is the fact 
that water transportation is at its peak when the railroads 
are in the best position to handle the large volume of busi- 
ness at the lowest cost. Navigation closes down in the 
winter period when rail transportation is the most expen- 
sive. The railroads are, therefore, obliged to provide a 
machine to take care of the peak load during the winter 
months when the operation is the most costly. Boats are 
fair weather competitors. I recall that after a great 
shortage of automobile equipment during the winter 
months, with the opening in spring of navigation, when 
the railroads were flooded. with empty automobile cars, 

that the boats were given more business in the transporta- 
_tion of automobiles than they could handle. This is a case 
where industry entirely overlooked the fact that it was 
injuring its most useful servant. Michigan has some in- 
_ dustrial representatives whose chief aim is to secure more 
favorable rates in the particular territory they represent. 
Success along this line can only be had at the expense 
of service. 
_ Summing up the situation, the American railroads have 
{ uBited American industry. Railroads are, in themselves, 
an industry. If you admit this premise, then the railroads 
are the keystone of the industrial arch. Of necessity, 
therefore, every part of the arch must bear its proportion 
of the burden else the structure will fall. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the revenues derived ly 
the railroads from transportation goes into the pockets of 
industry through the purchase of materials and_ supplies. 
The railroads of the United States are, therefore, an in- 
dustry in themselves through the purchase of commodities 
from other industries, valued at upwards of $2,000,000,- 
000 annually. In addition to this, railroads are the em- 
ployers of labor approximating $3,000,000,000 annualiy, 
which of itself is no small contribution to industry. 

_ Speaking for myself in my relation to the Pere Mar- 
quette, it has been my chief and constant aim and en- 
deayor to build up a better railroad, with better facilities 
and more economically and more expeditiously to handle 
the industrial development in Michigan, which is growing 


ata more rapid pace, I may state, than any other section 
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of the United States. The future relation to industry, so 
far as our particular road is concerned, is entirely de- 
pendent upon the assistance which industry is willing to 
render. In striving to furnish the public with a better 
service from which industry will be the greatest bene- 
ficiary, we are therefore, directly working for you; and 
[ am wondering if industry realizes this and is as earn- 
estly seeking to assist the roads as we are to assist indus- 
try, and whether at all times when the subject of failure 
in railroad service is under consideration, we should not 
at once realize and admit that we are also dealing with 
the failure of those upon which the service of the rail- 
roads depend. 

This is the thought that I wish to leave with you— 
that our various successes and failures are co-ordinated, 
co-related and co-equal and each is the complement of the 
other. Our failure is your failure, and our success is 
your success. 


New Slide Rule Simplifies Design Work 


Whenever in any given line of manufacture it is neces- 
sary to make a considerable range of sizes of articles, 
the work of preparing drawings in which such items 
appear is made irksome by the necessity of referring to 
rather complicated tables and diagrams by which the 
standard dimensions of the whole series of articles are 
shown. In preparing detail and assembly drawings from 
such diagrams and tables, mistakes are frequently made, 
either by taking values from the wrong column or line 
of the table, or by selecting the wrong reference letter in 
the diagram. 

The American Engineering Standards Committee has 
called attention to a newly developed slide rule for stand- 
ard parts, which was recently put on the market in 
Switzerland and was exhibited at the international 
standardization conference at Zurich. In the use of this 
novel aid to the draftsman and designer, the danger of 
making mistakes in transferring standard dimensions to 
drawings and computations is practically eliminated ; and, 
furthermore, it is used much more quickly and conven- 
iently than the usual tables of standard parts. 

The slide rule presents all essential dimensions for the 
full series of the Swiss standard bolts, nuts and washers, 
so that by moving the slide to such position that the 
desired diameter appears through a window or opening 
in the fixed part of the rule, all the dimensions for the 
other parts of the bolt of that size appear in the corre- 
sponding rectangle on a clear diagram of the bolt which 
is engraved on the fixed part of the rule. In this way, 
each dimension appears in exactly the place where it 
applies. For example, the diameter of the washer appears 
just where the washer would be dimensioned in any actual 
drawing incorporating the bolt, nut and washer combi- 
nation. 
= In addition to the fundamental dimensions of the bolt 
itself, the rule provides a convenient means of showing 
also the diameter of the drill that is to be used for drilling 
a threaded hole to receive the bolt; the diameter of the 
cotter pin to be used; the effective cross sectional area of 
the bolt in square inches; its safe carrying capacity in 
pounds; and the working stress at that load in pounds 
per square inch. 

The same slide rule carries on the reverse side, a similar 
presentation of the. dimensions of two other standard 
design components, shaft keys, and gas pipes. This rule 
illustrates one of the advantages of standardization in 
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favoring manufacturing economy. It is adapted to all 
cases where standard dimensions have been determined 
upon for parts, components, or complete machines. 

A reprint giving a picture and detailed description of 
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this slide sule is available upon request to the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, 29 West 39th street, 
New York City, at whose offices samples of the rule 
may be seen. 


Progress on the Chicago Union Station 


This Important Station Will Be in Service Late 
in 1924 and Will Be Completed in 1920 


The plan for the Chicago union station crystahzed in 1906, 
was presented to the city of Chicago in 1913, and an agree- 
ment reached in 1914.. The two years to 1916 was given 
over to preparation of detailed plans. When work started in 
1916 serious delays resulted from strikes, and a complete sus- 
pension resulted from our entrance into the world war. Con- 
struction was resumed in 1919 and has been prosecuted con- 
tinuously since that time. The whole project will be com- 
pleted in 1925, although it is anticipated that most of the 
facilities will be in service by the end of 1924. With the com- 
pletion of this passenger terminal and with the Illinois Cen- 
tral terminal under way there remains the terminal problem 
of the roads using Dearborn, Grand Central and La Salle. 
stations. This problem is now being seriously considered by 
the city and the roads involved. 


Progress on the construction of the Chicago union sta- 
tion during the past year has been satisfactory, and super- 
ficially it would appear that greater progress has been 
made than at any time previously. But it is a fact well 
known to those engaged in, or familiar with, construction 
work of this type that the preliminary work may go on 
at a comparatively rapid rate with little or no indication 
of the amount of work which is being done. 

In the case of the union station the preliminary work 
consisted of extensive changes and alterations in streets, 
a practical reconstruction of three bridges, and an almost 
complete relocation of various public utilities. In addi- 
tion the station facilities were being operated beyond 
their capacity so that before any of these were taken 
away or destroyed it was necessary that others be pro- 


View of Head House and Upper Part of Concourse, Chicago Union Station, as 


vided. Three large freight terminals, a railway mail sta- 
tion, the first of its kind ever constructed, and a 20-story 
warehouse for Butler Brothers, were some of the pro- 
jects which preceded the actual work on the station 
proper. . 

The existing station, also known as the union station, 


“ 
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is owned by the Pennsylvania R. R. with the Chicago 


Burlington & Quincy R. R., the Chicago Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. and the Chicago & Alton R. R. as tenants. 
This station was constructed in 1880 and remodeled in 
1892. For years the facilities afforded were so entirely 


inadequate that there was much agitation for a modern 


and adequate station. This agitation was considerably 
increased with the completion by the Chicago & North- 
western Ry. of its passenger station, and in 1906, after 
much study and negotiation, a definite plan was adopted 
by the railroads interested. After its submission to the 
city there were extended negotiations before the matter 
crystalized into action. In March, 1914, an ordinance was 
passed authorizing the necessary street changes, and em- 
bodying such enabling features as were required. The 
plan as covered by the ordinance was substantially the 
one first agreed on between the railroads in 1906. The 
ordinance was formally accepted by the roads in July, 
1914, and preparation of the detailed plans at once com- 
menced. Actual work began in 1916, but a 10-months 
strike caused a very conisderable delay. Entrance of the 
United States in the world war caused an almost com- 
plete suspension until 1919, when the work was ec 
and has been continuously prosecuted since. The track 
layout will be completed in 1924, and the concourse will 
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Street Level Plan, Chicago Union Station. Main Entrance is from Canal Street. 


be thrown open for service in the latter part of the year. 
It is expected that the whole project will be completed 
some time in 1925. 


GENERAL CHARACTER 


The features of the station proper are that all station 
facilities except the baggage room will be at the track 
level, and in place of the present through arrangement 
of tracks the plan calls for a double stub end track ar- 
rangement. The Burlington, the Pennsylvania, and the 
Alton trains will leave from the south set of tracks, while 
the St. Paul and Pennsylvania (Panhandle) trains will 
leave at the north. There will be one through track on 
the east side, which permits a transfer of trains or equip- 
ment between the two units when required. There are 
also two additional through tracks east of the one just 
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mentioned. These are exclusively Pennsylvania tracks 
and are designed to connect the two lines—the Fort 
Wayne and PanhandJle—of that road which enter at op- 
posite ends of the station. 


THE TRAINSHED 


The trainshed is the low roof steel frame type which 
has come into such general use of late years. A modi- 
fication of the usual design was worked out with the 
purpose of affording increased lighting and ventilation. 
The design adopted provides for the usual smoke duct 
over the tracks, a low monitor skylight over the baggage 


platforms, and a high skylight of triangular section over 


the passenger platforms. 

The columns supporting the roof are spaced 41 ft. 8 in. 
longitudinally and 44 ft. 9 in. transversely. The arch 
ribs run longitudinally instead of trans- 
versely as is the usual practice. Between 
these are framed transverse ribs upon 
which the roof is supported. Longi- 
tudinal members which form the sides 
of, and support the smoke duct are 
framed between the transverse ribs. | 

The roof will be of cement tile laid 
on steel framing and will be protected 


both the high and low skylights wire 
glass units of the large vault type will 
be used. Extensive investigation was 
made to determine whether special treat- 


terial absorbtion of the heat rays of the 
sun, and thereby prevent excessive tem- 
perature in the train shed during the hot 
summer weather. 
tinting the glass produced the best results, 


high absorptive power has been selected. 


Arched Steel Girders over Waiting Room, Chicago Union Station. 


length including the concourse (which 1s 


with a built up composition roof. In 


ment of the glass would result in a ma- 


It was found that | 


and glass of a special tint which has a — 


The train shed extends both north and 
south of the concourse, and the total 
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190 ft.) will be approximately 2400 feet. 
That portion of the shed over the north 
system of tracks will be 180 ft. 6 in. 


wide, and that over the south system will 
be 250 ft. in width. 


STATION TRACKS 


At the south end of the trainshed the 
layout consists of 14 tracks, 13 of which 
terminate at or near the concourse, and 
one of which is the through track pre- 
viously mentioned. On the north there 
are 10 stub tracks, one of which connects 
directly with the through track. The 
tracks. to the south have a clear length 
of 570 ft. to 1340 ft., enabling them to 
accommodate trains of 7 to 18 cars in- 
cluding the locomotive. On the north 
the track capacities run from 9 to 18 cars 
and locomotive. 

Instead of the usual arrangement of 
tracks in pairs with a wide platform be- 
tween each pair, single tracks and com- 
paratively narrow platforms alternate. 
The platforms themselves are alternately 
for use of passengers and for trucking. 
The passenger platforms are 13 ft. 9% 
in. wide and are 734 in. above top of rail. 
They are placed approximately four feet 
below the level of the concourse so that 
if it is later desired to replace them with 
platforms at the level of the car floor 
this can be done without change either 
in the concourse or tracks. The trucking 
platforms are 20 in. above top of rail, 
and lead by means of ramps directly to 
the baggage room which is located just 
below the concourse. This plan permits 
baggage to be handled between trains and 
the baggage room by means of motor 
trucks and trailers without recourse to 
elevators, and without interfering in any 
way with the free movement of passen- 
gers between the concourse and trains. 
All platforms will be of concrete. 


APPROACH TRACKS 


A six track approach is provided at 
each end of the station. The acompany- 
ing illustration shows this layout at the south end, together 
with the interlocking plant from which train movements 
are controlled. As the approaches are not symmetrical 
with the station tracks, but are about in line with the 
east line of the train shed, the usual fan shaped arrange- 
ment was not practicable. The plan worked out provides 
for a double track line of double slip switches and cross- 
overs in each direction, and a double track ladder. The 
slip switches are all No.8 and No. 9, and are constructed 
of 130 Ib. rail which is used throughout on the approach 
tracks. The.rail in the station tracks is 100 lb. section. 
__ When this portion of the work is completed there will 
be 94 turnouts, 49 double slip switches and 15 crossings. 
Of the slip switches 30 are No. 8 and 19 are No. 9; all 
have moveable point center frogs. 


. ConcrRETE SLAB UNDER TRACKS 
| 
| 


These tracks run very close to the Chicago river, and 

_ as the elevation of the sub-grade is only slightly above the 
level of the river it is apparent that no satisfactory bear- 
ing soil for track purposes could be expected. After 
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Tracks and Temporary Sheds South of Van Buren Street, Permanent Train Shed Tracks, 


South System. 


Permanent Train Shed Tracks, Looking North from Harrison Street to Van Buren Street. 


extensive study and numerous bearing tests had been 
made it was decided to construct a reinforced concrete 
mattress to support all the approach tracks on the north, 
and under the special work on the south. 

The construction consists of a 10-inch reinforced con- 
crete slab the upper surface of which is substantially at 
sub-grade. The established sub-grade was not exactly 
followed because it was desired to put in a system of 
drainage. Because of the proximity to city datum (mean 
low water in Lake Michigan) no attempt was made to 
provide for sub-soil drainage. On the other hand, for 
the track drainage, a very elaborate system of cast iron 
main and lateral drains is provided. For the south system 
the low point is at Van Buren street and for the north 
system at Madison street. At these low points sumps — 
are provided and they are kept pumped out by automatic, 
electric driven pumps. 

On these mattresses a maximum of 10 inches and a. 
minimum of 6 inches of ballast is placed, and the remain- 
der of the track construction is of the usual type. 

In the train shed the supporting slab is of the same 
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Approach Traks and Interlocking Tower, South End, Chicsgo Union Station, 


general type, but is much more heavily reinforced, as the 
track rests directly on the slab without intervening ballast. 
The track construction, at this point resembles that used 
in the subways in New York city and in the Bergen tunnel 
of the Delaware Lackawanna & Western R. R. Creo- 
soted wooden blocks 6 in. by 8 in. by 30 in. are embedded 
in the concrete. One line of these blocks is placed under 
each rail. The rails rest on 11 by 7 by 3% in. tie plates 
and are fastened with 6% in. cut spikes. These ties or 
blocks which are of red oak are spaced 20 to a 33 ft. rail. 
The drainage is substantially the same as for the approach 
tracks except the inlets are in the center of the tracks. 
The concourse which is 190 ft. by 280 ft. is to be 
located between Canal street and the river. This space 


Mail Terminal South of Van Buren Street, Chicago Union Station. 
Facility of its Kind Ever Constructed, 
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This is Completed Layout. 


will contain a booth for checking baggage and also a 
parcel checking room. A fence will separate the con- 
course from the train shed, and gates are provided so 
tickets may be examined as passengers go to their trains. 
The concourse is separated from the main waiting room 
by a lobby 185 feet long and extending the full width 
of Canal street. 


RETAINING WALL ALONG RIVER 


In order to permanently retain the ground upon which © 
the tracks and other structures are carried and to prevent 
encroachment by the Chicago river, so that the entire — 
area could be fully developed, a concrete retaining wall 
reaching below the bed of the river was constructed. 
After thoroughly analyzing many types — 
of dock wall, the gravity type was — 
selected. This wall, which extends — 
from Madison to Van Buren street, — 
has been in’ service about five 
years. j 


THe Heap HousE AND WAITING 
Room = 


The head house which will contain the 
waiting room and ali station facilities, 
will also be constructed as an office 
building. The original design contem- 
plated a building to be given over to sta- 
tion purposes only. At that time there 
was no demand for office space in this 
quarter of the city. But subsequent de- 
velopments have brought a decided 
movement of business toward this local- 
ity. Consequently when work was re- 
sumed in 1919 the matter was given fur- 
ther consideration and a 22-story office — 
building was provided for. Only eight 
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stories are to be built at the present time, but will be 
added to later when there is a demand for additional 
space. The illustration shows this building and the struc- 
ture over the concourse as they will appear when finished. 

The headhouse will occupy the entire block between 
Adams, Clinton and Canal streets and Jackson boulevard. 
The office portion: of the building will be in the form of 
a hollow rectangle with a central well which will form a 
light court over the waiting room, the roof of which will 
be at the elevation of the seventh floor. 

The main waiting room will have its floor two feet 
above that of the concourse with which it will be con- 
nected by means of the lobby under Canal street already 
mentioned. This room will be 100 ft. by 217 ft. and will 
rise to a height of 114 ft. to the roof which will be com- 
posed largely of skylights. On the level of the waiting 
room floor, which is 16 feet below Canal street and five 
feet below Clinton street, are located all the station facil- 
ities including ticket office, lunch room, dinng room, 
woman’s rest room, etc. Entrances are provided for cabs 
both on the Adams street and Jackson boulevard sides. 
At both places the cabs drive in from Clinton street. Bag- 
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That portion of the mail terminal building which is 
occupied by the postal service is heated by means of hot 
water. The heating system is of the overhead forced 
circulation type. The basement however is heated by 
the indirect system, as mechanical ventilation is required. 

For the station building a portion of the required heat 
is to be from a direct system. The additional heat re- 
quired is to be furnished by the indirect system in con- 
nection with the ventilation. The office portion of this 
building will be heated by direct radiation from steam 
radiators. f 

The alternating current power supply will be received 
at 12,000 volts and will be converted at two points. One 
substation is located in the mail terminal, and the other 
will be in the station building. 


AN UNUSUAL FACILITY 


One of the state penitentaries is located at Joliet, IIl., 
about 40 miles from Chicago. As the Chicago & Alton 
runs through Joliet, a good many of the prisoners who 
are sent to that institution pass through the Union sta- 
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Progress to Date, Station Building, Chicago Union Station. 


gage wagons also enter these drives and continue to about 
Canal street where they turn and go down a ramp to the 
baggage room level which is at elevation —8.6, the waiting 
room floor being +10. 
HEATING AND POWER 

The original plans contemplated a generating plant for 
the power and light required. A unique feature of this 
plan was the proposal to use the condensing water from 
the steam turbines of the generating units to heat the 
buildings. Due to the conditions arising from the war 
it was found that the power current could be purchased 
for less than it would cost the Union Station company 
to produce it, when the high cost of the necessary in- 
stallat:on was taken into account. Therefore, the power 
is to be obtained from the Commonwealth Edison Co., 
and a plant for heating purposes only was constructed at 
Canal street just north of Harrison, 


tion. In order to avoid, as much as possible, contact with 
other passengers, a jail 24 ft. by 24 ft., has been pro- 
vided in that portion of the basement under the main 
waiting room. This permits holding the prisoners away 
from the waiting room while waiting for the train. A 
separate stairway leads to the platform, so that it will 
rarely happen that they come in contact with other pas- 
sengers. 

The whole project is being carried out by the Chicago 
Union Station Co., a corporation formed for this purpose. 
The Pennsylvania R. R. owns 50 per cent of the stock 
of this company and the Burlington and St. Paul each 
own 25 per cent. The Alton will continue as a tenant line. 
These are the four roads which now use the station. 
The company has its own separate organization including 
an engineering department which has charge of the design 
and construction. There is, however, an advisory board 
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of engineers, composed of representatives of the owning 
roads, to consider the more important problems which 
have arisen on this large and complicated project. J. 
D’Esposito is chief engineer, and Mr. A. S. Holmes as- 
sistant chief engineer. The building work is under the 
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jurisdiction of E. Weidemann, engineer of buildings. J. 
C. Noland is office engineer. The field work is in charge 
of E. E. Stetson, principal assistant engineer. Thomas 
Rodd is consulting engineer. The head house and station 
was designed by Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. 


Looking Back Twenty-five Years 


A Short Account of How the American Railway Engineering 
Association Was Organized, and a Sketch of Its Early Years 


The men who were active in bringing about the formation 
of the American Railway Engineering Association were men 
of large vision but it is to be assumed that even they did 
not realize how well they were building, nor that they ex- 
pected the association would in twenty-five years rise to the 
position of influence which it today exerts in the field of rail- 
way engineering. That they did realize the existing socteties 
left much to be desired, and that they saw some of the defects 
of their methods of procedure, 1s evidenced by the fact that 
from the beginning they insisted on the association work 
being done by committees. One of the fundamental ideas 
was that standards of recommended practice should be 
adopted by the association with a view to standardizing and 
co-ordinating the practice in many of the engineering actiwi- 
tics of the railways. It is interesting therefore to hark back 
and see just how they went about their task. The following 
article does not pretend to be a complete history of that 
early period, but does touch a few of the high points of the 
formative period of the association. 


The 1924 convention of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association marks the completion of the 25th 
year of the existence of that organization. It is inter- 
esting, therefore to look back and find just how the so- 
ciety came into being and what it did in the early years 
of its existence, 


On October 6, 1897, a circular letter was sent out to a 
number of officers of American railroads reading as fol- 
lows: 


“It has been suggested that a movement be inaugu- 
rated for the organization of an association of railway 
officers connected with the engineering and maintenance 
of way departments. Nearly all other branches of the 
service have their representative associations, which are 
of undoubted value in their respective provinces. In the 
engineering and maintenance of way departments, how- 
ever, there is no organization between the general en- 
gieering ‘societies and technical organizations that can 
adequately cover the field. 


“The new association, whatever its name might be if 
organized, would include all officers interested in the con- 
struction and maintenance of the track and structures 
‘associated therewith, whatever the titles of such officers 
might be on individual roads. 

“Would you join such an organization, if properly. or- 
ganized, and would you endeavor to attend a preliminary 
meeting if called to meet in Chicago at some date in the 
near future?” 

The response to this letter was so satisfactory that a 
meeting was called for October 21, 1898. At this meet- 
ing a preliminary organization was effected with Augus- 
tus Torrey, chief engineer, Michigan Central R. R., as 
chairman, and L. C. Fritch, superintendent Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern R: R., as secretary. It was then de- 
cided to call the new society The American Railway En- 
gineering and Maintenance of Way Association, and as 


such it was known until, in 1911, the name was changed 
to American Railway Engineering Association by consti- 
tutional amendment. 

The chairman was authorized to appoint a committee 
of five to prepare a constitution and by laws, with the 
understanding that they would report at a later meeting, 
the date and place for which would be chosen when their 
work was completed. The members of this committee | 
were: John F. Wallace, assistant second vice president, — 
Illinois Central R. R.; P. Alex Peterson, chief engineer, 
Canadian Pacific Ry.; Thomas Rodd, chief engineer, 
Pennsylvania lines west; C. H. Hudson, chief engineer, 
Southern Ry., and W. G. Curtis, engineer maintenance of 
way, Southern Pacific Ry. 

Some time after this meeting some opposition to the 
formation of the association developed, founded on the 
belief that the purpose was to displace or disrupt the 
Roadmasters’ Association which had been in the field for 
18 or 20 years. The position taken by the backers of the 


‘new organization was that there was ample room for 


both, and that the older association was performing few 
of the functions which were planned for the new one. 
The event has proven the position was well taken, as the 
field is broad enough for both without either encroaching — 
on the province of the other, and the Roadmasters Asso- 
cition, now the Roadmasters & Maintenance of Way © 
Association of America, is stronger today and has a 
larger membership than at that time. 2 
The committee completed its work, and a meeting at — 
the Iroquois hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., on March 30, 1899, — 
attended by 18 interested railway officers, adopted both — 
the constitution and by laws. At this time about 70 — 
applications for membership had been received, though — 
no mention was made in the minutes of the number — 
applying. At this meeting the first permanment organ-, 
ization was effected, and the permanent officers elected. — 
They were as follows: President, John F. Wallace; — 
first vice president, P. Alex Peterson; second vice presi- — 
dent, W. G. Curtis; treasurer, W. S. Dawley, chief en- 
gineer Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.; secretary, L. C. 
Fritch. | 
The directors were Augustus Torrey, Thos. Rodd, D 
J. Whittemore, chief engineer Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry.; F. H. McGuigan, general superintendent, 
Grand Trunk Ry.; W. K. McFarlin, superintendent main 
tenance and construction, Chicago Rock Island & Pacifie 
Ry.; Hunter McDonald, chief engineer, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Ry. ; 


On May 12, 1899, the board of direction met at Chicago 
for the purpose of deciding on an outline of committee 
work. The first committee subjects were: I Graduation, — 
II Ballasting; III Ties; IV Rail; V Track; VI Buildings a 
VII Bridges and Trestles; VIII Masonry; 1X Signs, 
Fences, Crossings and Cattle guards; X Signaling and 
Interlocking; XI Records, Accounts and Reports; XI 
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Standard Rules, Regulations, Organization, Titles and 
Codes ; XIII Water Service; XIV Yards and Terminals. 
On July 14 of this year, at another meeting of the 
board of directors, the chairmen for the various commit- 
tees were chosen, and a slight: revision was made in the 
titles of some of the committees. The chairmen of the 
committees were as follows: Graduation, J. B. Berry, 
chief engineer, Union Pacific Ry.; Ballasting, R. Mont- 
fort, chief engineer, Louisville & Nashville Ry.; Ties, 
Julius Kruttschnitt, vice president and general manager, 
Southern Pacific Company; Rail, Robert W.: Trimble, 
principal assistant engineer, Pennsylvania Lines; Track, 
E. A. Handy, chief engineer Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern R. R.; Buildings, Walter G. Berg, engineer 
maintenance of way Lehigh Valley R. R.; Bridges and 
Trestles, Onward Bates, engineer bridges and buildings 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.; Masonry, W. S. 
Breckenridge, chief engineer Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy Ry.; Signs, Crossings, Fences and Cattle Guards, 
H. Fernstrom, chief engineer Chicago Great Western 
Ry.; Signaling and Interlocking Plants, H. D. Miles, sig- 
nal engineer, Michigan Central R. R.; Records, Accounts, 
and Reports, H. F. White, chief engineer Burlington Ce- 
dar Rapids & Northern Ry.; Uniform Rules, Organiza- 
tion, etc., Thomas Tait, manager eastern lines Canadian 
Pacific Ry.; Water Service, W. E. Dauchey, superintend- 
ent construction and maintenance, Chicago Rock Island 
_ & Pacific Ry.; Yards and Terminals, A. W. Sullivan gen- 
eral superintendent, Illinois Central R. R. At this meet- 
ing the membership was reported as 230, “among them 
presidents, vice presidents, general managers, general 
superintendents, and superintendents, as well as the chief 
engineers of nearly all the mileage of American railways.” 

The balance of this year was very largely taken up in 
the selecting of committee members, vice chairmen of 
committees, outlining the subjects for consideration of 
the committees, and in increasing the membership. 

The first annual convention was held in Steinway hall, 
Chicago, Ill., Wednesday and Thursday, March 14 and 
15, 1900. The attendance was about 120. All of the 
committees, save Fences, Signs and Cattle Guards, made 
reports which were thoroughly and earnestly discussed. 

_ Ina report of the convention the Railway and Engineer- 
_ ing Review (now the Railway Review) said: 

“The convention passed off most successfully in every 
way, and the amount of business transacted was large. 
The discussions of the committee reports were entered 

into earnestly and conducted in an able manner. The 
_ showing made at this convention is encouraging of the 
future of the association. The work already mapped 
out covers, indeed, a very large field, but if the rate of 
progress thus far exhibited shall be maintained, it would 
_ seem that large results may be looked for from this as- 
sociation.” 
___ At one point there was a very sharp discussion relative 
_ to the method of making up the committee reports. In 
_ the outline of work it had been provided that distinct 
parts of the committee work should be handled by sub 
committees, and some held that each member of the com- 
_ mittee should report generally on all the subjects assigned. 
Evidently the opposition did not have enough influence 
_ to carry its point, as we find that the discussion even- 
i tually turned to the question as to whether the association 
should adopt standards. Apparently this also remained 
unsettled. 

An interesting feature of the discussion of the report 
On masonry is the statement of a chief engineer that in 
his opinion stone masonry was cheaper than concrete. The 
use of stone masonry facing with a backing of concrete 
was also favored. 
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All officers were re-elected. Mr. W. K. McFarlin had, 
however, gone to the Delaware Lackawanna & Western 
R.-R. as chief engineer. We regret that space will not 
permit us to give the names of the members of the com- 
mittees who made the reports at this first convention. In 
looking through the list we find few who are active in the 
affairs of the association, some have left the railroad serv- 
ice, but many are not now living. There are two who 
now are railroad presidents, one vice president, and one 
chief engineer. The custom of having an annual dinner 
was inaugurated at this meeting. 

The second annual convention was held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, March 12, 13, and 14, 1901. This 
session closed at noon on Thursday. Wednesday after- 
noon was given over to a trip to the plant of the Illinois 
Steel Co. at South Chicago. The attendance was 150. 

The reports at the previous convention had been of a 
preliminary character, and were largely in the nature of 
an outline of future work. At this second meeting the 
reports were somewhat voluminous, and sought to under- 
take the laying of the foundation of the work as already 
outlined. It was therefore necessary to establish defini- 
tions, and the discussions of these definitions was one of 
the distinctive features of the meeting. There was much 
disagreement on the definitions proposed by the commit- 
tees, and this nearly proved a stumbling block to the dis- 
cussions of the reports. One thing was fairly well set- 
tled, that the committee which tried to create new terms 
was in for an uncomfortable session. Since this, con- 
vention committees have generally avoided the creation 
of new terms and have made an effort to define the limita- 
tions and exact significance of terms already in use. The 
effort of the committee on yards and terminals to intro- 
duce the term “‘cluster’’ to denote a series of yards in a 
terminal “failed of hearty approval” according to a report 
of this convention. As a matter of fact it received a 
hearty disapproval. 

One of the things which received serious consideration. 
later was mentioned by President Wallace in his farewell 
remarks as presiding officer. Some of the reports pre- 
sented were considered too long, and were lacking in that 
unity of ideas which should characterize the report of a 
committee. The work of the committees covered too 
was a combination of the ideas 
of the individual members rather than a concentra- 
tive on some single question of principle which could be 
discussed and acted upon for adoption. Jt must be re- 
membered that at this time there was nothing in the way 
of standards of construction and maintenance practice 
such as exist today, and not only the members of the com- 
mittee but those on the floor had their individual ideas, 
resulting from their own independent experience, as to 
what was best or desirable. Each one was sure his own 
method was best, and that most of the suggestions ad- 
vanced were not applicable ot his,own peculiar problems. 
This psychological attitude was only one, but was one of 
the underlying reasons for the need of the association. 
And how well it has fulfilled its mission in this respect 
is evident both in the committee reports and the discus- 
sions at the annual meetings. It is true that differences 
of opinion still exist and it is right and natural that they 
should, but today they are based on another point of view 
from that which largely obtained in the days of the earli- 
est meetings. 

In its issue of March 16, 1901 The Railway and Engi- 
neering Review published pictures of 184 of the then 
members of the association. This did not represent the 
full memberships but presumably this was all the portraits 
which could be secured. Of this number but 45 now re- 
main as members of the association, and on another page 
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the Railway Review reproduces the portraits of these 
forty-five men as they appeared at that time. We be- 
lieve these pictures will be of great interest, especially tu 
the older members who were well acquainted with these 
men at that period. It is also a matter of interest that 
of the 359 members at that time 103 were reported as still 
belonging to the association at its last annual meeting 
but two have died since, leaving considerably less than 
one-third of those who made up the memberships at that 
time. 

At the third annual convention there were 132 present. 
The membership at the previous meeting was 358 and this 
year was reported to be 406. At this time the matter ot 
a monthly publication was first discussed, and the matter 
was taken under advisement by the board of direction. 

At the fourth annual convention March 17-19 inclu- 
sive, the question of committee reports was again the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion. It was intended that the 
meeting cover but two days. The roadway committee 
was the first to report. Its report was long and covered 
a variety of subjects. The discussion occupied the entire 
day, and only two of the subjects in the report were dis- 
cussed and passed on. The remainder was received as a 
progress report. This lengthy discussion required that the 
sessions continue over Thursday. Even with this exten- 
sion of time nine of the reports could not be brought up 
and they were printed in the proceedings with the nota- 
tion that they had been received without discussion or ac- 
tion. 


At the fifth convention the attendance was about the — 


average of previous years, and the membership had risen 
to 445. The committee reports were the best yet offered, 
though only ten were given consideration as the remainder 
were not printed and in the hands of the membership 
prior to the convention. 

At the 1905 convention Mr. Hunter McDonald, then 
president, stated in his address that the association was 
“now in the position where it could skim the cream from 
its several years of exhaustive work.” At this conven- 
tion we find the first mention of the Manual of Recom- 
mended Practice to be issued by the association. The 
attendance was somewhat above the average and the mem- 
bership had grown to 463. 

By this date the form of the committee reports and 
procedure had begun to crystallize and from this period 
the work begins to be of very much the same character as 
that of today. Special committees have been formed from 
time to time to consider special subjects and have been 
dismissed when their work was done. The number of 

standing committees has been increased to 24, and the 
~ names of some have been changed or altered. This is 
particularly true of Committee I which is now known as 
the Committee on Roadway. Bridges and trestles has 
been divided into two one of which cover wooden bridges 
and the other iron and steel structures. 

The early committees had no precedent to guide them 
such as the committees of today have, and they were by 
force of circumstances compelled to consider at one time 
too many subjects. It is to be expected therefore that the 
committee work of today should be of a higher order 
than that of twenty or twenty-five years ago. 


It is not the purpose of this article to give a full ac- 
count of the history of the association nor to follow it 
down to the present time, but merely to give some of the 
high points of those earlier days as a matter of interest to 
those members who have come into the society in recent 
years, and who do not know of the events which led up 
to its organization or the manner in which its present 
day methods of procedure was evolved. 


The American Railway Engineering Association is one 
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of the most business like and serious minded organizations 
in its convention methods of all the engineering societies. 
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Its only relaxation is the annual dinner which occurs on ~ 


Wednesday evening of convention week. Its influence 
has exceeded that of all other similar organizations, and 
we hope the next twenty-five years will show as great 


an advance in its work and influence as the quarter cen- 


tury just past. 


Program American Railway Association 
Signal Section 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AND SUBJECTS TO BE CONSIDERED AT 
ANNUAL MEETING AT DRAKE HOTEL, 
Cuicaco, Marcu 13-14. 


Morning sessions 10:00 a. m. to 12:30 p.m. Afternoon 
sesions 2:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 


SUB-COMMITTEE OF ADMINSTRATIVE COMMITTEE ON 
EDITING 
Requisite sheet and alternate requisites section. 
General electrical requirements—revision of. 
Standard section for use in alternate requisites section. 
Standard section for use in unit specifications. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE.—Hi1GHWway CroSSING PROTECTION 
Highway crossing signals—A. R. A. signal section requisites. 
Transmission values. 

Reflectors. 

(Circuits. 

Code on colors for traffic signals—co-operative report. 

ALTRS a sig. sec. 1553—disc for wig-wag highway crossing 
signal. 

A. R. A. sig. sec. 1554typical circuits—highway grade cross- 
ing signal—d. c. operation. 

ALR. 


ing signal—a. c. operation. 
CoMMITTEE IJ.—MercHANICAL INTERLOCKING 
Electromechanical interlocking machine, unit electric levers, 


I. S. & F. locking—A. R. A. signal section specification | 


13224. 


CoMMITTEE V.—-INSTRUCTIONS 

Instructions for, installation, maintenance and operation of 
lead acid type storage batteries. 

A. R. A. signal section form 18—lead acid type storage bat- 
tery—initial charge report. 

A. R. A. signal section form 19—lead acid type storage bat- 
tery. Report. 

Instructions for handling insulated wires and cables. 

Measurement of insulation resistance. 

A. R. A. signal section form 17. 

Revision of R. S. A. 1378. : 
R. S. A, 1378—scale ranges for d. c. volt-ammeters. 


ComMMItTEE XI.—CHEMICALS 
Motor gasoline—A. R. A. signal section specification 13324. 
CoMMITTEE VI.—DEsIGNS 


Drawings : 
R. S. A. symbol plate No. 4. 


A. sig. sec. 1555—typical circuits—highway grade cross- — 


R. S. A. 1056—terminal blocks. 4 
A.R. A. sig sec. 1085—pipe carrier—details. 4 
R. S. A. 1223-—switch box connections. * 
A. R. A. sig sec. 1461—switch lamp base socket. 

A. R. A. sig. set. 1544—electric lamps and adapter. 

Sune A. sig. sec. 1545—mechanical dwarf signal—design — 
A. R. A. sig. sec. 1548—enameled steel signal blades. 

A, Re A: sig sec. 1552—base for one way wall machine. 
A. R. A. sig. sec. 1556—bonding manganese frogs. 


Electric lamps for signals. 
Revision of A. R. A. signal section specification 12322—one — 
inch wrought iron signal pipe. 


Signs, symbols, abbreviations, etc.—co-operative report. =. 


Standardization of pipe flanges and fittings—co-operative 
report. 


CoMMITTEE VII.—ConTRACTS AND VALUATION 


Revision of table of interlocking units and values. 
Revision of form of invitation to bidders on block signal ang 
interlocking work. 


. 
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Material percentages. 
Interlocking agreement. 


CoMMITTEE VIII—ALTERNATING CURRENT AUTOMATIC 

Biock SIGNALING 

Modification of alternating current track circuits in detail or 
in principle to insure reliable protection of motor busses 
and motor cars. 

Availability, application and advantages of recitifiers for sig- 
nal systems. 

American committee on inductive co-ordination—co-operative 
report. 


COMMITTEE X.—SIGNALING PRACTICE 
Use of derails. ¢ ; 
A. R. A. joint committee on electric traction—co-operative 
report. 
COMMITTEE J.—Economics or RAILWAY SIGNALING 
Increasing capacity of single track. 
ComMItTTre IJJ]—Power INTERLOCKING 


A. R. A. signal section specification 12724—time locks. 
A. R. A. signal section specification 12824—time releases. 
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ComMMITTEE IV.—DirEect CurRENT AuTOMATIC BLOCK 
SIGNALING 


Instructions for making train shunt resistance tests. 

A. R. A. signal section form 20—record of train shunt re- 
sistances, 

Instructions for testing resistance of switch circuit controller 
shunting circuits and contacts. 
A. R. A. signal section form 2l—record of resistance for 
switch circuit controller shunting circuits and contacts. 
Maximum resistance for switch circuit controller shunting 
circuits and contacts. 

A. R. A. signal section specification 6324—direct current 
automatic block signals—low voltage. ; 

A. R. A. signal section specification 13524—bonding track 
circuits. 


COMMITTEE IX.—OvERHEAD AND UNDERGROUND LINES 


Specifications for underground crossings. 
Specifications for the construction of wood pole lines along 
railroads for telegraph and telephone service. 
Basic rules and pole tables for the construction and mainte- 
‘nance of wood pole lines along railroads for telegraph and 
telephone service. 


Railroads Protest Automatic Train Control 


Carriers Named in Order of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Petition for Hearing, Extension, Modification, and Annulment 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
public the petition of the railway executives represent- 


_ ing the carriers of the eastern, southern and western 


regions for an extension and modification of the order 
of the commission for the installation of automatic 
train control. The presentation of the petition was 
formally made Monday, March 3, and followed a con- 
ference of the committee of the carriers with Com- 
missioner Esch on Saturday, March 1. Following 
this informal conference, there was a conference of 
the representative of the carriers with General Counsel 
Thom of the Association of Railway Executives. 
Then came the filing of the formal petition. 

As published in the Railway Review of February 23, 
those representing the carriers were: Eastern carriers 
Samuel Rea, W. J. Harahan; southern carriers, N. D. 
Maher, W. L. Mapother; western carriers, Ralph Budd, 
L. W. Baldwin. The demand of the executives is that 
compliance with the first order for automatic control 
dated June 22, 1922, be extended to January 1, 1926, 
instead of January 1, 1925. They further demand the 
elimination of the specific approval by the commission 
of each installation as made, and ask for a complete 
rehearing of the order of January 14, 1924, and the 
annulment of the order of that date. 

The commission has not yet acted on the petition, 
but-prompt action is expected, and unless there is a 
change in the attitude of the commission a re-hearing 


will be granted. 


The full text of the carriers’ petition follows. 


BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, IN 
THE MATTER OF AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 
DeEvices—Docket No. 13413 


To the Honorable, The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 

Come now your petitioners, in behalf of the carr ers 
hereinafter named, and respectfully show: 

I. That each of the carriers hereinafter named is a 
common carrier by railroad, subject to the provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


“Sec. 26. That the commission may, after investiga- 


+ 


tion, order any carrier by railroad subject to this act, 
within a time specified in the order, to install automatic 
train stop or train control devices or other safety de- 
vices, which comply with specifications and requirements 
prescribed by the commission, upon the whole or any 
part of its railroad, such order to be issued and pub- 
lished at least two years before the date specified for its 
fulfillment: Provided, that a carrier shall not be held 
to be negligent because of its failure to install such de- 
vices upon a portion of its railroad not included in the 
order; and any action arising because of an accident 
happening upon such portion of its railroad shall be de- 
termined without consideration of the use of such 
devices, upon another portion of its railroad. Any com- 
mon carrier which refuses or neglects to comply with 
any order of the commission made under the authority 
conferred by this section shall be liable to a penalty of 
$100 for each day that such refusal or neglect continues, 
which shall accrue to the United States, and may be 
recovered in a civil action brought to the United States.” 


III. That heretofore, and on the 10th day of Jan- 
uary, 1922, the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
its certain report and order, addressed to the follow- 
ing carriers: The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; 
Atlantic Coast Line; Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; Boston 
& Albany’ Re Ro (New: York CGeatral RoR] Lessee); 
Boston & Maine R. R.; Buffalo Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Ry.; Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey; Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Ry.; Chicago & Alton R. R.; Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Ry.; Chicago & Erie R. R.; Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry.; Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R.; Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville Ry.; Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.; Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry.; Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & Omaha 
Ry.; Cincinnati New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry.; 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry.; Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co.; Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R.: Erie R. R.; Galveston Harisburg & San 
Antonio Ry.; Great Northern Ry.; Illinois Central 
R. R.; Kansas City Southern Ry.; Lehigh Valley R. R.; 
Long Island R. R.; Louisville & Nashville R. R.; 
Michigan Central R. R.; Missouri Pacific R. R.: New 
York Central R. R.; New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R..R.;° New York: New Haven & Hartford R. R.: 
Norfolk & Western Ry.; Northern Pacific Ry.; 
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Oregon-Washington R. R. and Navigation Co. ; Penn- 
svlvania R. R.; Pere Marquette Ry.; Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry.; Pittsburg & Lake Erie R.yR.; Ritts- 
burgh Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis R. R.; Rich- 
mond Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R.; St. Louis- 
San Francisco Ry.; Southern Pacific Co.; Southern 
Ry.; Union Pacific R. R.; West Jersey and Seashore 
R. R.; Western Maryland Ry., and served upon each 
of said companies, wherein it was recited that pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 26 of said act, the 
commission had investigated the subject of automatic 
trait control and had adopted definitions, functions, 
requirements and specifications, and whereby it was 
ordered that the carriers therein named should show 
cause, upon a day named therein, why the said report 
should not be adopted, and, in effect, why the said 
carriers should not be ordered to install, upon a por- 
tion of the line or lines of each of said carriers, an 
automatic train control on or before a date named in 
said order. That thereafter the commission entered 
upon a hearing, and on the 22nd day of June, 1922, 
made its certain order whereby it directed each of the 
carriers named therein, being the same parties to whom 
the said order was addressed and upon whom it had 
been served, to install, upon a full locomotive divi- 
sion of each of said carriers, an automatic train: control 
which must conform to specifications set forth in said 
order as the specfications prescribed- and proper for 
such train control. And it was further ordered that 
each of such carriers must, on or before January Ist, 
1923, select the division upon which such train control 
was to be installed, file with the commission, on or 
before that date, full signal plans of such divis‘on and 
a statement of the number of locomotives used thereon; 
must then select the device to be installed, and pro- 
ceed, without unnecessary delay, to install the same, 
and complete such installation by the lst of January, 
1925; and that each of such installations must, when 
completed, be subject to the inspection and approval 
of the commission. And it was further provided in 
said order that each of said carriers must, after the 
Ist day of January, 1923, file with the commisson 
monthly reports of the progress made in such installa- 
tion. 

IV. That thereafter each of the carriers, parties to 
this petition, filed with the commisison the signal plans, 
if any there were, of the divisions selected for such 
installations, statements of the number of locomotives 
in use upon such divisions, and prepared to carry out 
the other provisions of the order, in the selection of 
the device, or type of device, for use by each, and in 
stich experimentation and study as would enable each 
of such carriers to make such a selection as would 
comply with the provisions of the order and as would 
be best suited to the needs and conditions of each 
carrier. That a very large number of automatic train 
control devices, or alleged automatic train control de- 
vices, have been invented; that a large number have 
been actually tested by small installations upon the 
lines of different carriers, both before and since June 
22, 1922, the date of said order, but that no train con- 
trol device has yet been installed, either upon a large 
or small scale, which can properly be said to be more 
than an experiment; that the differences in design of 
the many devices which have been invented or tested, 
with the fact that none of such devices is interchange- 
able with any other; that it cannot be ascertained 
that, in the opinion of the commission, any of such 
devices, with possibly one exception, will meet with 
the approval of the commission if installed, and that 
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delays and difficulties in the delivery of materials, 
which have occurred and will occur, have caused un- 
avoidable delays in the compliance with the terms of 
said order; so that, although many contracts have been 
made for such installations, other contracts are on the 
point of being made, and installations, in many cases, 
are actually in course of being made, many installa- 
tions, that are now being made, or that will be made, 
will not be completed by January Ist, 1925; that very 
large expenditures, amounting to many millions of 
dollars, have been made or will be made upon such 
installations, and that it is uncertain whether, when 
such installations have been completed, they will be 
approved by the commission as complying with its 
specifications either in design or in installation, or 
whether any of such devices will fulfill the purpose 
for which they are intended, or, in regular and daily 
operation, function in such a way as to be a source 
of safety rather than a source of danger. 

V. That the installation of train control, as directed 
by the said order of June 22, 1922, will involve the ~ 
carriers named in said order in the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars, the exact amount whereof 
cannot with accuracy be ascertained, adding largely to 
the expenditures upon road and equipment from which 
no return will be received, and adding largely to the 
maintenance costs of each of said carriers, whereby 
operating costs will be increased and the rate of the 
net returns to such carriers will be proportionately 
decreased. 


VI. That on the 14th day of January, 1924, the com- 
mission made a further order herein, whereby it 
directed each of the carriers named in the said order 
of June 22nd, 1922, with two exceptions, to install 
a train control upon an additional division on or before 
February Ist, 1926, and to select such division and file 
with the commission the signal plans thereof and a 
statement of the number of locomotives used thereon 
on or before May Ist, 1924, such order containing 
specifications and directions as to reports of progress 
and as to approval by the commission similar to those 
contained in! the order of June 22nd, 1922, and, in 
addition, requiring the installation of an automatic 
train control upon a division of each of forty five 
other carriers, therein named, and parties hereto, with 
the same requirements as to installation, time of in- 
stallation, approval, and all other matters, as were 
applied to the forty-nine carriers named in the order 
of June 22nd, 1922, and again in the order of January 
14th, 1924. 


VII. That, as above set forth, no full installations, — 
with possibly one exception, have been made under the 
order of June 22nd, 1922, and it is not known, and will 
not be known for a long period of time, what the — 
result of the operation of train control devices upon 
an extensive scale will be. It is not known, and will — 
not be known until the completion of the several in- 
stallations for which contracts have been made or are 
about to be made, whether such installations will or 
will not be approved by the commission, or whether 
the devices, or types of devices, selected and installed, — 
will be approved by the commission or its representa- 
tives as meeting the specifications contained. in said 
orders. That compliance with the said order of Jan- 
uary 14th, 1924, will involve those carriers named in 
the order of June 22nd, 1922, who are parties hereto, 
in the expenditure of many millions of dollars, with 
no return; that said expenditure will add largely to 
the investment in the property of each of said carriers 
used in the service of transportation, and that no 
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return will be received upon such additional invest- 
ment, but that the addition to the investment in its 
property will have the effect of decreasing the return 
now received, and, in addition thereto, the cost of 
maintenance of said installations will be very great, 
and that as no revenue will be received on account 
of such investment the only way in which such de- 
crease can be made up is by an increase in the pas- 
senger rates, or the freight rates, or both, of the sev- 
eral carriers, and that no provision has as yet been 
made for such increase, or for determining what the 
percentage of such increase shall be; and-that said 
expenditure will result in no assurance of the securing 
of additional safety in the operation of the railroads 
of such carriers, but will involve the possibility of 
added, danger to such operation of the railroads by 
reason of the installation and operation of such devices. 


VIII. That the order of January 10th, 1922, above 
referred to, was addressed to the carriers named’in the 
third paragraph or subdivision of this petition, and 
served upon such carriers, and that those carriers are 
the only parties to this proceeding, docket No. 13413. 
That the additional carriers named in the commis- 
sion’s order of January 14th, 1924, had no notice of 
this proceeding, no notice of the intention of the com- 
mission to make said order, and that said order was 
made without a hearing either by the carriers parties 
to the order of January 10th, 1922, or by the additional 
carriers. 

That many of such last named carriers are carriers 
by railroad with small traffic, with small net revenues, 
or no net revenues, with infrequent trains, both freight 
and passenger, and with no installations of automatic 
signals. That upon such lines no necessity exists for 
the installation of automatic signals, or of automatic 
train control, for the reason that traffic upon such 
lines is so light that no additional safety in the oper- 
ation thereof would be attained by the installation of 
either. That the expense, to many of such lines, of 
the installation of train control, even upon a single 
division, is so great in proportion to their revenues, 
either gross or net, if there be any net, as to bring 
such roads perilously near bankruptcy, and that upon 
many of such roads the need is not for the installation 
of train control, but for capital to make needed im- 
provements, 


That the requirement for the installation. of train 
control and for approval of such installation by the 
commission, after completion thereof, deprives the 
carriers named and each of them of the power of 
deciding whether such installation should be made, 
where such installation should be made, and how such 
installation should be made in such a way as to suit 
__ the needs of each particular carrier. 


Wherefore, your petitioners pray: 


I. That this proceeding be reopened, and a rehear- 
ing granted before the full commission, to the end 
that the order of June 22nd, 1922, be amended by 


1. Extending the time for compliance therewith 
to January Ist, 1926. 

2. Reducing excessive duplication of installations 
of the same device at great capital expense 
until further experience and experimentation 
has solved the question of interchangeability 
and effect on capacity of -moving. traffic, as 
well as the further development of the appli- 
ances from the present experimental stage. 

3. Striking out from said order the provisions 

- for approval, by the commission or its repre- 
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sentatives, of each installation when com- 


pleted. 
And your petitioners further pray: 


4. For a re-opening of this proceeding and for a 
rehearing before the full commission respect- 
ing’ the order of January 14th, 1924, to the 
end that the said order may be annulled. 


Respectfully submitted on behalf on the following 
carriers in the eastern, southern and western regions 
by the undersigned duly appointed committee: 


For the eastern carriers?) Samk Rea, W. J-Hara- 
han, per R. N. Begien. 
For the southern carriers: 

Mapother. 


For the western carr ers: 


Baldwin. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Atlantic Coast Line. 

3altimore & Ohio R. R. 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 

Boston & Albany R. R. 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
Central New England Ry. 

Central of Georgia Ry. ; 

Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 
Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
Chicago & Alton R. R. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 

Chicago & Erie R. R. 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry: 
Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Delaware Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
El Paso & Southwestern R. R. 

Erie R. R. Co. 

Florida East Coast Ry. 

Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. 

Grand Trunk Western Ry. 

Galveston Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. 
Great Northern Ry. 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 

Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 

Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. 

Hocking Valley Ry. 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 

Illinois Central R. R. 
International-Great Northern Ry. 
Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Kansas Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 

Lehigh & New England R. R. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Long Island R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Louisiana Western R. R. 

Louisville Henderson & St. Louis Ry. 
Maine Central R. R. 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Missouri Kansas & Texas Ry. 

Missouri Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of Texas. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 

Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
New York Central R. R. 


Nest Maher WisLs 
Ralph Budd, L. W. 
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New York Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
New York New Haven & Hartford. R. R. 
New Orleans Great Northern R. R. 

New Orleans Texas & Mexico Ry. 
Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Northwestern Pacific R. R. 

Oregon Short Line R. R. 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 
Pennsylvania R. R: 

Pere Marquette Ry. 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 


Stent Concrete Ties on Indian Railways 


This Type of Concrete Tie Has Been in Experimental Use for 
Several Years and is Now Being Produced Commercially 


Concrete ties have not been used to any extent in this coun- 
try, because up to the present time no tie manufactured from 
this material has been able to stand up under the high axle 
loads and hard service conditions which obtain on the Amer- 
ican railways. A large number of the designs which have 
been produced here have, in the main followed the general 
idea of the wooden tie. The Stent sleeper, described in the 
article, which we reprint from the Railway Engineer, of 
England, is of greatly different design and apparently 1s 
giving satisfactory service under the conditions which obtain 
on the Indian ratlways. 


Concrete sleepers appear to have been given more ex- 
tensive trial in India than in any other country and, in 
the form of the Stent sleeper, a considerable degree of 
success has been attained. Most of the Indian trunk lines 
have laid trial lengths of these sleepers, and the North- 
western Ry., which operates some 8,000 miles under 
direct government control, has about 60 miles now laid 
on main lines, and will have over 100 miles laid with 
these sleepers by the end of the current year. 

The Stent sleeper is the invention of Mr. D. H. Stent, 
late executive engineer of the Bombay Baroda & Cen- 
tral India Ry., on which line he spent some 10 years 
perfecting his designs. The patent rights for India and 
the Far East were acquired in 1919 by Messrs. Bird & 
Co., of London, Calcutta. and Delhi, and in 1920 they 
built a factory in Delhi under Mr. Stent’s direction. The 
production of sleepers was started in 1921, and since that 
time the manufacturers have been in the fortunate posi- 
tion of having a larger demand than they have so far 
been able to meet, although the output has been increased 
as rapidly as the difficulties of obtaining plant and train- 
ing unskilled labor have allowed. The present production 
is at the rate of about 200,000 sleepers per year, or, equal 
to 100 miles of track, all of which has been sold in ad- 
vance. Plant extensions are still in progress, and the 
factory site of eight acres has been laid out with the object 
of ultimately obtaining a production of 500,000 sleepers 
per year. Messrs. Bird & Company had many difficulties 
to contend with at the start, among which were the teach- 
of unskilled labor, the delays of plant manufacturers due 
to strike, and the depreciated exchange value of the rupee, 
which upset all cost calculations. 


FEATURES OF THE DESIGN 


The sleeper consists, as shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations, of two concrete blocks joined together by an 
iron tie bar much in the manner usual with cast-iron plate 
sleepers, various types of which have been used with suc- 
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ee 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
Rutland R. R. Co. eo 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. | 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. : 
Southern Pacific Co. 
Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 
Union Pacific R. R. 
Virginian Ry. 
Wabash Ry. 
Western Maryland Ry. 
Western Pacific R. R. 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
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cess in India for the last 40 years. The particular fea- 
tures of the Stent sleeper, other than the adoption of the 
tie bar or 3-piece principle, are the means of rail fasten-— 
ing and the improved form of tie bar used with its simpli- 
fied fastenings. a 


The method of fastening the rails is by spike into wood 
plugs, which are inserted in a particular manner in the 
body of the concrete block. By the use of these plugs — 
it is claimed that the facility and the adaptability of the 
timber sleeper is combined with the advantages of a per- 
manent one. The plugs are compressed when driven, and 
it is claimed that the efficiency of their grip on any form 
of spike—dog screw or round—is much greater than in 
ordinary timber sleepers. This claim appears to be sub- — 
but it is understood that the Indian forest research de-— 
partment is about to carry out more extensive tests on 
stantiated by the tests that have alréady been carried out, — 
Stent plugs and compare the results with those already — 
obtained from tests on many kinds of timber sleepers. _ 


Stent Sleepers on Northwestern Railway of India, Undamaged by 
Derailment, : i 


arch 8, 1924 ; 


that any section of rail from 75 lb. to 110 lb. can be laid 
on the one standard sleeper without change in any of the 
parts or fittings. In India the “flat-footed” rail is the 
general standard, and so far these sleepers have only been 
supplied for f.f. rails. Sleepers for chair and double 
headed rails can be supplied, and are exactly the same 
except for the spacing of the plugs. With concrete the 
ordinary standard chairs are unnecessarily heavy and 
costly, and much lighter chairs could be provided which 
would be equally efficient and save much in initial cost. 


LIGHTER TiE Bar 


The tie bar does not pass clear through the body of 
the block, and is therefore shorter and of less weight than 
is usual with the ordinary forms of iron plate sleepers. 
It is of small rolled steel joist section, and is actually of 
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1914, and after nine years of use they show practically 
no wear or cut-in at all. The stone used for the aggre- 
gate has been specially selected for its hardness, and the 
manufacturers, judging by the result of the 1914 sleepers, 
estimate that, as regards wear of the rail seat, the sleeper 
should have a life of 150 years. There is similarly no 
sign of wear of the base or lower edges in these 1914 
sleepers from the action of packing. 


STANDARD AND Metre GAUGE SIZES 


Two sizes of the concrete blocks are standardized, one 
termed the standard and the other the metre size. ‘The 


former suits both the broad (6 ft. 6 in.) and the standard 
(4 ft. 8% in.) gauge, and the latter, the metre (3 ft. 33% 
in.) and the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, the length of the tie bar 
only being varied to suit the gauge required in either 


A: D. and O. cast iron plate, 100-lb. rail, 20-ton axle load, East 
Indian Railway, the strongest iron sleeper used in India, 
failed under 10-ft. drop test. 

B: Stent concrete block, 20-ton axle 
/ test as A; note two cracks only. 
| C: D. O. cast iron plate, the strongest metre gauge iron sleeper 
in India, similarly tested and broken. 


| less weight per foot than the usual standard 2 in. by % in. 
_ section bar, but is, of course, very much stronger, particu- 
. larly in a lateral direction, so increasing the resistance to 
the side twisting of the blocks. It has a single pin fasten- 
ing to each block instead of the more usual double cottars 
and gibs. The weight of one tie bar and fittings is 18 lb. 
as compared with a mean of 28 lb. for other forms of 
tie bar used with iron sleepers. It is claimed that this 
shorter bar with its less grip within the block is equally, 
if not more, efficient than other forms due to the prin- 
ciples incorporated in the design of the block whereby the 
work to be done by the tie bar is reduced and almost 
inherent stability is obtained. 
_ No pad or other abrasion saving device is ordinarily 
provided on the rail or chair seat as this has not been 
found necessary. Felt pads can be laid if desired or 
abrasion resisting bars of cast iron, incorporated with 
the internal reinforcements, can be provided set in the 
concrete flush with the surface both at the rail seat and 
at the lower packing edges. The rail seat for f.f. rails 
1s 10 in. wide, and so the rail bearing is well distributed. 
Some sleepers were laid in a busy main line at Delhi in 


load, subjected to samme 


— 


ot 
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Results of Impact Test on Different 


Types of Iron and Concrete Sleepers 


D: Stent concrete block, metre gauge, tested as GC, resulting 
cracks, 
E: Metre gauge block after eight years in road. 


F: Broad gauge block after two years in road. 
G: Broad gauge block showing how plugs can be cut out. 
HEH: Two plug intermediate block (used without tie bar). 
J: Pressed steel pea-pod sleeper, new heavy type. 
size. The standard size is made for axle loads from 
14 to 26 tons, the variation of the blocks keing only in 
the internal tensile reinforcement. All other parts are 
of one standard, no matter what the axle load or gauge. 
The metre size is made for axle loads of from 8 to 16 
tons. 

With the standard sleeper, which is here described, the 
bearing area of each block on the ballast subgrade is 400 


‘sq. in., or 2.77 sq. ft. under each rail, figures which com- 


pare favorably with any other sleeper so far used. Each 
sleeper block weighs 165 1>., and the complete sleeper 
with fittings weighs 350 lb. It is claimed that it is the 
weight, which is about double that of a timber sleeper, 
together with the large area of support on the roadbed 
that afford the smooth running and require the light 
maintenance that are two advantages of the Stent sleeper 
road. 

‘The difficulty of transportation experienced with the 
earlier types of concrete sleepers is entirely overcome by 
the adoption of the tie bar or three piece principle. The 
Stent blocks may be said to be rectangularly ovoid in 
shape, rounded off in all directions, and are without lugs, 
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bolts or any upstanding parts liable to 
damage. Lifting irons are provided to 
facilitate handling when laying or load- 
ing up, and if ordinary care is exercised 
they are considerably less liable to dam- 
age than cast iron sleepers. A demon- 
stration was made some years ago of un- 
loading by tip wagons down a bank. No 
sleeper was damaged, other than surface 
chipped or scratched, and all were sub- 
sequently laid in the road, and are still 
in use. 


SIMPLE METHODS OF MANUFACTUBE 


There are various-features of interest ~ 
and novelty in the method of manufac- 
ture at Delhi. The means of forming 
the unit reinforcements and of assem- 
bling the whole into one rigid structure, 
held in its correct position in the pressed 
steel moulds during the process of con- 
creting, is a strong point, but the high 
standard obtained in the method of pre- 
paring and maturing the concrete is thé 
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Stent Sleepers on Southern Punjab Railways. 


outstanding feature. -The careful selec- 
tion and cleaning of the aggregate, the 
vibratory consolidation into the moulds 
and the 28 days under water while ma- 
turing should give as good a concrete as 
it is possible to obtain. This standard — 
is, of course, essential if. a concrete 
sleeper is to stand up to high speed 
heavy axle loads, and if a special quality 
of cement above the best of ordinary 


cements can be obtained by arrangement 
with a manufacturer it would ke advisa- 
ble to use it. Such a cement might, even 
though more expensive, be an economy in the long run. 


SPIKE PLUGS 


The secret of securing the plug within the block and 
maintaining it tight under all climatic conditions lies in 
the formaton of the holes in the concrete and the -treat- 
ment the plugs receive. The walls of the holes are cor- 
rugated helically and the ridge of each corrugation is 
formed of galvanized steel wire. Thus on driving the 
plug, which is slightly tapered, it presses on the steel only 
and is compressed in the driving. It has been previously 
treated and dried down by a kiln, process to a condition 
drier than which it cannot become, even in the driest 
desert areas in India. After driving it soon takes up 
atmosphere moisture, and expands somewhat between and 
into the corrugations, so securely keying itself in. 


RELIABILITY IN SERVICE 


It is claimed for this sleeper that it needs very little 
surfacing or tamping to maintain a good road, this being 
due to the steadying influence of its weight and to the 
large bearing area on the road-bed. In addition to smooth 
running, quietness is also particularly claimed. The per- 
manent way staff of the Northwestern Ry., where these 
sleepers are laid, state that once a newly laid piece of 
road has been thoroughly tamped and steadied down it 
needs no attention, and it is said that the short length at 
Delhi laid in 1914 on the Bomaby, Baroda and Central 
India Ry. has not been touched for some years. The 
reduction in noise in any train when traveling from the 
ordinary wood road on to the concrete road is obvious to 
any passenger traveling on the North Western Ry. 


Improved R. S. J. Bar Type Stent Concrete Tie. 


IMPACT AND OTHER TESTS 


Early this year, when the heavy expenditure required 
by railways to bring their war-delayed maintenance work 
up to date was under consideration, the Government of 
India Railway Board, together with representatives of 
nearly all the major railways, witnessed a demonstration 
of the process of manufacture and some tests at the 
factory in Delhi. One sleeper of those laid in 1914 was 
removed for closer examination, and in addition to the 
low rail seat wear above mentioned the soundness of the 
timber of the plugs and tightness of all spikes was -par- 
ticularly observed. An impact test, on the lines laid down 
by the government consulting engineers, was carried out 
on a Stent, and several types of cast iron sleepers. The a 
strongest and heaviest iron sleeper so far used in India _ 
(the East Indian Railway, Denham-Olipherts plate for 
100-lb. rails) broke up entirely under a load that only 
produced two cracks in the Stent, the efficiency of the . 
fastenings of which were not impaired in any way. Plugs 
were driven and cut out before the party to show the © 
corrugated effect obtained. A dog spike was driven, and — 
then the head twisted nearly off with a long arm spanner 
to show the almost vice like grip of the compressed plug — 
on a spike. A test of the resistance to withdrawal.on a 
dog spike had been made earlier in the day when 6,100 
Ib. was registered to obtain first movement as against 
2,560 to 3,200 lb. for the same size spike in ordinary 
timber sleepers, according to the forest department test 
records. The party was finally conducted for a trial trip 
over a piece of road laid with these sleepers on. the — 
Southern Punjab Railway, and the quietness and smooth- 
ness of running when-traveling over from the ordinary 
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timber sleeper road to the concrete sleeper road was 
most marked. 


AN UNREHEARSED TEST 


Some time ago these sleepers had an unrehearsed test 
which showed an advantage not previously appreciated, 
and on the value of which some engineers have expressed 
a very favorable opinion. A derailment took place about 
the end of 1921 on the Karachi-Lahore section of the 
Northwestern Railway main line when several goods 
wagons were dragged for about 10 miles, passing over a 
section of cast-iron plate road, 6 miles of Stent concrete 
road, and a small length of ordinary wood road. Several 
hundred cast iron sleepers were broken and had to be 
replaced immediately, but it was not found necessary to 
replace a single concrete sleeper, though some of the tie 
bars (of the older and weaker 2 by ™% in. flat section) 
were broken and had to be replaced. Since then it has 
been found desirable to replace six concrete sleepers which 
had been cracked, and were therefore bound to deteriorate 
in time owing to moisture getting at the reinforcement. 
It is understood that in a somewhat similar derailment 
on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway about the same 
time 19,000 cast iron sleepers were damaged, the net loss 
being estimated at £15,000 as against about £50 (in- 
cluding the tie bars) in the other case of the concrete 
sleepers. It is thought that even this damage would have 
less with the present improved tie bar. 


Cost CONSIDERATIONS 


However good a utility may be, the extent of its use 
will always be governed by cost considerations. Where 
different forms of such an article have varying lives or 
spheres of usefulness no comparison of their first cost is 
of any value, but a true comparison can be obtained if 
costs are calculated on an actuarial basis, taking first cost, 

life, renewal cost, and ultimate scrap value, etc., into 
consideration. In India the practice for sleepers is to 
employ the method set out in Railway Board Technical 
Paper No. 42 which, used as an amortisation table, gives 
the same results as the International Railway Congress 
formula, where the economic cost per mile per year=E 
(N—A) P 
=________—__+PN 
(1+P) ™—1 

Since the war price values of materials have never 
been stable for long, and have mostly had a falling ten- 
dency. 


Description of Sleeper 


TE Ale 
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N. W: Railway C. I. plate with fittings...................455. 
Deodar wood with bearing plates. .............6 cece ee eeee 
Deodar wood without bearing plates...............eeeeeeeeees 
Pressed steel with fittings...... Geb ce brin gs te eng awe e pole o's 2 
Creosoted chir wooc: with bearing plates.......... 6 et <a 
Creosoted chir- wood without bearing plates...... Berea si s 
Stent concrete 4-plug 1923 short bar type with fittings........ 
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It will be noted that the Stent sleeper comes out cheap- 
est at the life of 50 years taken. The manufacturers 
anticipate a life of over 100 years and, having in view the 
fact that the plugs are easily renewable at a trifling cost, 
the life might be taken considerably higher. With modern 
changing conditions, however, they do not consider that 
longer life considerations enter into practical politics of 
today and are satisfied with the 50-year life taken in the 
calculations, and which it is understood is accepted by the 
North Western Railway as a reasonably probable mean. 
In India prices of steel and cement, whether of indigenous 
or imported make, are governed entirely by the western 
markets and the cost of import. In western countries, 
where the materials are available on the spot, it should 
be possible to produce a concrete sleeper at considerably 
less than in India, as Indian labor, though cheap, is not 
really economical, and in any case labor forms but a very 
small part of the production cost as compared with ma- 
terials. 

We understand that Mr. Stent has returned to England 
with the object of extending the manufacture of these 
sleepers here and in other countries. If time should con- 
firm and prove all that is claimed for them these sleepers 
should have a big future and be a means by which rail- 
ways might reduce track maintenance costs. 


Atocha-Vollazon Ry. to Be Completed 
Bygig25 


With the completion of the railroad between Atocha 
and Villazon, in Bolivia, another link in the Pan-Ameri- 
can railway system will have been added. It is expected 
that the last rail will be laid early in 1925, in time for 
the Bolivian centennial. In addition to forming a link in 
the all-rail route between New York and Buenos Aires, 
the line will connect La Paz, capital of Bolivia, with 
Buenos Aires, thus giving to Bolivia, one of the two 
inland countries of South America, an outlet on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Coincident with this resumption of work on the all- 
American rail route, the governing board of the Pan- 
American Union has undertaken the reorganization of 
the Pan-American Railway Committee. Created by the 
second international conference of American states to 
aid in carrying into effect the project of an inter-conti- 


Cost Estimated Actuarial 
F.O.R. ultimate yearly 
supply Mean scrap cost per 
station. life in value mile of 
each. years, each. track 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 
ip are ee eee 20 0 100 40 2,122 
ee ene AMER pare ci Vice 98 15 012 1,761 
viene er eden eee 23 80 13 08 1,712 
Ser a cred Wer ie tr, ck, Mate ae 140 35 nil 1,710 
ace Rie nae Beenie ere 78 12 08 1,628 
BRR tal Meee ate ATG as 5 ween 60 10 04 E515 
130 50 10 1,412 


Comparison of costs per mile per year of various sleepers cal culated actuarially (basic figures given by North Western Rail- 


way. Amortisation interest 5 per cent). 


Consequently, the actual figures of any comparisons do 
not long remain correct; the relative comparison is, how- 

ever, little affected and remains substantially true. A 

copy of a table of comparisons drawn up for the North- 

"western Railway and the Indian Railway Board, checked 
and admitted by the former’s chief engineer as correct, 
is appended. The price figures shown are those current 
at the time of preparation, and are in rupees, and though 
they may give no indication of actual costs in other coun- 
tries the relative comparison will be of interest. 


nental railway, the route of which had been surveyed by 
a commission appointed as a result of a resolution adopted 
by the first conference, the committee has performed 
important services in encouraging the construction of 
different sections of the road. Realizing the importance 
of the project conceived by the statesmen of 30 years 
ago, the fifth international conference of American 
states, held in 1923, provided for the reorganization of 
the committee, entrusting this function to the governing 
board of the Pan-American Union. The matter is now 
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Construction Gang at Work in Deep Cut on Atocha-Villazon Ry. 
fin Bolivia. 


receiving the consideration of the board and a decision 
will probably be reached at the meeting to be held on 
February 6. 

The route originally mapped out by the Pan-American 
Railway Committee called for the construction of a line 
from New York to the Mexican border, through the re- 
publics of Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
and Argentina to Buenos Aires, with extensions from the 
main line to those countries not in the direct path of the 
railway. Of this distance of approximately 10,116 miles, 
6,696 miles will have been built upon completion of the 
Bolivian sector, leaving 3,420 miles yet to be constructed. 


SUGGESTED CHANGE IN ROUTE 


The northern section of the line, from New York to 
the frontier of Guatemala, has been entirely completed, 


— 


2-8-2 Type Locomotive Built by American Locomotive Co. for Service on the Athocha-Villazon Ry. 
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as will be the southern portion from Buenos Aires to Lake 
Titicaca, on the border between Bolivia and in Peru, 
in 1925. The greatest gap in the Pan-American system is 
in the region between Panama and Lake Titicaca, where 
approximately 2,820 miles yet remain to be built. 
territory is very mountainous, making it extremely diffi- 
cult to construct railways, and it is for this reason that 
a well-known Argentine engineer, Sr. Juan A. Briano, 
has suggested a change in the original route. According 


to this plan the railroad would avoid the mountainous 
region along the Pacific coast of South America, and 
traverse the interior of South America, passing through 
western Brazil and entering Bolivia on the northeast. 
The suggestion of Sr. Briano has aroused considerable 


Locomotive Boiler for the Atocha-Villazon Ry., Bolivia, Unloaded from 
Steamer to Barge. 


comment, and may receive the consideration of the Pan- — 


American Railway Committee upon its reorganization. 
Some features of the construction of the Atocha-Villa- 
zon Ry. were described in an illustrated article in the 


This. 


Railway Review, Feb. 10, 1923. The engineering char-— 


acteristics of the new road are largely determined by — 
local conditions. 


GRADES 


The maximum grade is fixed at 3 per cent compensated ; 
the minimum radius of curvature at 104.3 meters (11° . 
excepting in the Chorro canyon, where a radius of 82.0 
meters (14°) is employed. These standards conform — 
with those already adopted for the partly completed — 


Tupiza-Villazon section of the line, as well as with those 


of the F. C. de Bolivia in the division terminating at 
Atocha. 


. 


| 
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TRACK CHARACTERISTICS 


_ The line will be one-meter gauge, the Bolivian stand- 
ard, laid with 60-Ib, rails. Quebracho ties, 1,500 per kilo- 
“meter, will be used on track-laying from the south, and 
Douglas fir, 1,800 ties per kilometer, on the line from 
the north; 200 additional ties per kilometer being speci- 
fied for curves of 4 degrees or sharper. Screw spikes 
are to be used exclusively. Approximately 1.20 cubic 
meters of ballast, the best locally available, is required 
per lineal meter. : 

The principal opening on the line is located at Km. 
106, crossing the Rio Talina, where four 20-meter steel 
girder spans are to be erected. On the work previously 
executed between Tupiza and Villazon a number of ma- 
sonry arches in spans up to 20 meters were constructed, 
but on the work now in progress standard steel girders 
of five, ten and 20-meter spans are planned for the larger 
openings. Culverts are designed principally with stone 
masonry walls and reinforced concrete arches, stone in 
foundations to be laid in Portland cement mortar and 
above the ground line in lime mortar, pointed with a 
cement mix. 


Within the first 16 kilometers out of Atocha, where 
building stone is very scarce and it is desired to expedite 
the track laying, a number of corrugated pipe culverts 
are being installed and three creosoted-pile trestles, ag- 
gregating 370 meters in length, are under construction. 
These types of openings have been used in Bolivia pre- 
viously and the saving in first cost is calculated to more 
than offset the depreciation charges. 
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All structures are designed on the basis of Cooper’s 
E-40 loading. 


Contractors HANDLING Work 


The construction on the Bolivia side is being handled 
by the Ulen Contracting Corporation of New York, under 
the supervision of Fred T. Hoit, general manager, and 
J. B. Cameron, construction superintendent and chief 
engineer. 

The Tupiza-Villazon section is under construction by 
sub-contract to Lavenas Poli & Cia., who, under a former 
contract, assumed charge of this part of the road in 
1920, but were forced to suspend operations owing to 
the lack of funds. 


CONSIDERABLE EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


It is reported that construction equipment in consider- 
able quantities is needed to push the work on the various 
Bolivian sections. Some 4,000 men are engaged in work 
upon the Potosi-Sucre line, which is being built by the 
government under direct management. Work on the 
La Laz-Yungas line, which being constructed in the same 
way has not advanced materially during the year, due 
to shortage of funds and consideration of a change of 
the route to be followed. 

The government has decided to build the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz line by direct management, as no bids were 
received for its construction. The time when this line is 
likely to materialize is regarded as remote. 

The Antofagasta-Bolivia Railroad showed increased net 
revenues of £322,818 in 1922 over 1921. 


New Ballast Cars of the Michigan Central R .R. 


_ Equipment of Standard Type Includes Improvements 
% Which Add to Efficiency and Ease of Operation 


The car featured in this article is a ballast car known as 
the Hart convertible car. This type of car was originally 
designed and introduced for ballast and construction work in 
general. The season for such maintenance work is short and 
wregular and tt becomes rather expensive to have such equip- 
ment standing idle. The convertible feature of the car, how- 

ever, permits its use as a gondola or dump car in ordinary 
traffic, and it can therefore be classed as a general service 
car. 


The Hart convertible car has been for many years a 
recognized standard type of equipment for construction, 
ballast and maintenance work, upon the railroads of our 


: country. Owing to the convertible features of the car, it 


can be used as plain side or center dumping gondola car, 


and work can be performed rapidly and economically. It 
is not only in construction work we find use for this class 
of car, but also in other ordinary traffic as well. 

The car featured in this article is a Hart convertible 
car built by the Rodger Ballast Car Co. for the Michigan 
Central R. R. It has all the regular center and side bal- 
lasting and convertible features, with a great many im- 
provements which add to the ease of operation and effi- 
ciency of the car. The car has a capacity of 50 tons. is 
well constructed and the sides are well braced at each 
post. 


The underframe is of the built-up type. The interme- 


diate sills consist of 34-in. web plates, stiffened with 5 


<4 


General Arrangement of 50-Ton Capacity Ballast Car, Michigan Central R. R. 
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RAILWAY REVIEW 


Interior View of Ballast Car Arranged as Hopper for Center Dumping. 


by 3% by 5/16-in. inside top chord angles, and 3% by 
3% by %-in. bottom chord angles. Each sill is 30 in. 
deep in the center, and 105% in. deep at the ends, extend- 
ing from end sill to end sill. It is further stiffened trans- 
versely by pressed steel angles midway between crosstie 
connections. 

The side sills also are built up, and consist of 5/16-in. 
web plates with top and bottom chord angles. Each sill is 
24 in. deep in the center and 105¢ in. deep at the ends, and 
extends from end sill to end sill. 

The draft sills consist of 12-in. by 35-lbs. ship chan- 
nels and extend from end sill through body bolster and 
form a support for the hopper end. The draft sills are 
braced against drawbar strains by 5/16-in. cover plate, 
which is riveted to draft sill channels, end sill, and bolster 
top cover plate. 

Each end sill consists of one 17-in. by 7/16-in. plate 
extending from side sill to side sill, reinforced at the bot- 
tom with 6 by 4 by 3-in. angle, and on top with 3 by 
21 by 3£-in. angle. It is securely riveted to draft sills 
and side sills by means of connection angles. 

Body bolster is of the built-up box type, comprising 
5/16-'n. diaphragms with flanges on all sides. The body 
bolster center filler is made of cast steel with the rear 
draft lugs cast integral. Each bolster is reinforced on top 
with a 34-in. by 3£-in. cover plate extending from side sill 
to side sill, and on bottom with 14-in. by 5g-in. plate 
which extends about 8 in. beyond the intermediate sills. 

There are five crossbearers, of which three are continu- 
ous from side sill to side sill; the remaining two are in 
three sections, as shown on the drawings. 


Hopper CONSTRUCTION 


The side opposite the hopper doors consists of %%-in. 
plate in two sections. The upper section is flanged and 
Tiveted underneath the intermediate sill top chord angle 
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and extends about 3 in. below the bottom of the cross- 
ties. The lower section is riveted to the edge of the top 
section and extends down to form the lap for the hopper 
doors. The construction is stiffened near the lower edge 
with a 3-in. by 6.7-lbs. Z-bar, which in turn is secured 
to each crosstie by 7-in. strap bolts riveted to the cross- 
ties. Each strap bolt is provided with nuts for adjust- 
ment. The hopper side plate is connected to the crossties 
by angles and bent plates as shown on the drawings. 

The door side of the hopper consists of %4-in. plate 
which is flanged and securely riveted underneath the in- 
termediate sill top chord angle, and extends down to lap 
over edge of the hopper doors. It is connected to the 
crossties by angles and bent plates, and stiffened near its 
lower edge with a Z-bar which provides fastenings for the 
cast steel hinge butts. The sloping ends of the hopper 
are flanged on three sides and-riveted to end floor plate 
and hopper plates and further connected to the draft sills 
with 3 by 3 by 5/16-in. angles as shown on the drawings. 

The floor at the ends is made of steel, ™%4-in. plate 
riveted to intermediate and side sill top chord angles and 
to the end sill top angle. It is supported over the body 
bolster with '%4-in. pressed steel diaphragms which extend 
from the intermediate sill to the intermediate sill and also 
supported over the front edge of the bolster top cover 
plate at the center by 34-in. pressed steel channel. The 
floor at the sides of the car is made of steel consist’ng of 
¥%4-in. plate riveted to the top chord angles of the side and 
intermediate sills. It is connected to the end floor sheets 
with 5/16. in. splice plates. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE 


The side stakes are made of 4-in. by 11.9-lbs. bulb 


End View of Car Showing the Side Doors in Open Position. 
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angles extending from the bottom of the side sill to the 
top plate. The five center stakes are each provided with a 
9-in. by %4-in. flanged plate which is riveted to the top of 
the side floor. These plates extend to the side plate and 
form lap for the side doors. The five center stakes are 
also provided with gusset plates riveted to the crossties 
and the stakes, forming supports for the convertible doors 
in hopper position. The triangular openings at the ends 
of the convertible doors in hopper position are closed by 
gusset plates which are riveted to the floor and to 3 by 3 
by 3£-in. inside stake angles, and are flanged to form 
supports for the convertible doors. The sides of the car 
at the ends consists of '%-in. flanged steel plates riveted 
to the floor sheets and to the side plates. The side plate 
is 5-in. by 13.2-lbs. bulb angle, provided with cast steel 
hinge butts for the side doors. ; 

The cars are equipped with corrugated steel removable 
ends as shown on the drawings. 


Door OPERATING MECHANISM 


The operating mechanism comprises one shaft pro- 
vided with ratchet, pawl and lever for the purpose of con- 
trolling the discharge opening and as a means for rotating 
the shaft to close the doors. Each shaft is supported at 
the end of the car by cast steel bearings secured to the 
bottom flange of the end sill. It is additionally secured 
near each chain by a wrought iron support. Each shaft 
has four 14-in. chains, each with 1%4-in. eyebolt at one end 
through the chain winder secured to the winding shaft. 
The other end of the chain is secured to the hopper door. 
The hopper door operating levers are made of cast steel. 

The side doors are locked with a bent shaft 1% in. 
in diameter, secured to the side stakes with steel bearings 
riveted to the stakes. Each shaft locks three doors. 


Doors 


The car is equipped with twelve vertical side doors 4 
ft. 74 in. long each. The doors are made of 134 in. 
long leaf yellow pine boards which are secured to pressed 
Z-section battens with %-in. soft iron rivets with wagon 
box heads, as shown on the drawings herewith. 

The convertible doors, four in number 15 ft. 0% in. 
long each, are composed of 2%-in. long leaf yellow pine 
boards. The doors are supported in gondola position by 
4 by 3%-in. yellow pine fillers, bolted to crossties with 
¥4-in. bolts. as shown on drawings. 

The two hopper doors are 13 ft. 7 in. long each and 
made of 2-in. long leaf yellow pine boards. They are 


hung with four 214-in. by 3£-in. hinges to cast steel hinge - 


butts. The general dimensions of the car are as follows: 


Length insidevas: gondola. itueee ce) ae eee 42 St 0 in, 
Length insidevas hopper... an ee SO e Ge PA fie 
Length over enc:-sills. 5%. 7) eee ee SRE 42 ft. 7 in. 
Length ‘over ‘striking-castings, sa epee eee 43-ft. 11% in. 
Length of hopper opening....... sic. Sens cctls ae 24it. 8 in. 
Length bétween truck centers. a auenee dee eee Moo rt. Lla4an, 
Width inside: between. doors... 2s ae 9 ft. OY in. 
Width. inside ‘at ends ...2.ct aot ee eee OTe iN: 
Width: over: side Sills: i, nc 9 ft. 3% in. 
Width over’ side ‘stakes, >) 2S ein wee ee 9 ft. 11% in. 
Width over-all. ..2.c5, eee eee 10 ft. 35% in. 
Height inside from floor 4.) 25-00 eee ee Act t2230 © Atl 
Height inside from convertible doors............- Ht tne DisAsins 
Height-of ‘floor from top of raileeeege en seen Aft. 334 in. 
Truck wheel: base™...,.2.....4 pee Sait 20) ame 
Total wheel: base... v2 pee 38 ft. 5% in. 
Hopper’ car?level- fall -.42. eee 1400 cu. ft. 51.9 cu. yds. 
Hopper car with 30 degrees heap....... 1658 cu. ft. 61.4 cu. yds. 
Hopper car with average 10-in, heap. ... 1633 cu. ft. 60.5 cu. yds. 
Gondola-car- level fullo.c , yee 1692 cu. ft. 62.7 cu. yds. 
Gondola car with 30 degrees heap....... 2171 cu. ft. 80.5 cu. yds. 


Gondola car with average 10-in. heap.... 2016 cu. ft. 75.3 cu. yds. 


Of specialties entering into the construction of this car 


the following are mentioned: Union Metal Products Co., 
pressed steel ends; Miner class A-18-S friction draft 
gear; New York Air Brake Co., air brake equipment; 
Union Metal Products Co., coupler release rigging. 


U. S. Chamber Recommends Greater 
Utilization of Postoffice Cars | 


Measures to check the deterioration of the postal serv- 
ice in the large cities of the country, due principally to 


.the inadequate pay of employees and congested working 


quarters, are proposed in a report, made public March 3, 
by the postal service committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Conditions in many cities, 
notably in Detroit, Boston, Cleveland, New York and Chi- 
cago, are such, the committee finds, that prompt relief is 
necessary. Difficulties are found in filling vacancies in the 
postal service because employees are unable to live on their 
present compensation and because they can obtain higher 
wages in private industry. In some cases it has been 
necessary to call upon volunteers to move the mails. 

In many cities the committee has also found that the 
cramped quarters of the federal buildings in which post- 
offices are housed, with their poor lighting and ventilation 
and the forced use of basements, sub-basements and con- 
gested workrooms, have become a menace to the health 
of employees and are not conducive to good service. For 
this condition policies in the past which have emphasized 
economy rather than adequacy, are held accountable. A.- 
though the present administration has announced a differ- 
ent policy, the effects of the older policies remain in the 
form of inadequate facilities and uneconomical methods, 
says the committee, causing delays and irregularities in all 
classes of mail. 


The committee has submitted seven recommendations 
covering various aspects of the conditions. One of these, 
recommendation V, is in relation to the sorting of mail i: 
transit, and réads as follows: 


“This committee believes that the business of the coun- 
try requires that mail accorded first-class service shall be 
worked in transit to the maximum degree, whenever i 
will expedite the ultimate delivery of the mail, and as far 
as possible a continuous flow should be maintained, in- 
stead of holding it for stated intervals.” ‘ 
The committee’s comment upon this subject is as fol-_ 
lows: : | 


SorTING oF MAIL IN TRANSIT 


“The railway postoffice cars of the railway mail serv-— 
ice constitute a network of traveling postoffices where 
first-class mail, newspapers from terminal points and all — 
classes of mail picked up at intermediate stations are 
worked in transit. The terminals are great workrooms — 
similar to those in postoffices, but usually at or near rail-_ 
ways where all classes of mail except first-class and news- — 
papers are distributed and dispatched in storage cars to 
destination. There are at present 60 of these terminals, © 
they having been established since 1913 to relieve the 
railway postoffice cars of the growing volume of parce © 
post. ; 
“Reports received regarding mail delays in districts off — 
the main railway lines tend to show that branch lines — 
suffer through the discontinuance of railway postoffice — 
cars and the substitution of closed-pouch service, these — 
pouches being handled in express cars. In 1916 there © 
were 5,815 full size and apartment railway postoffice cars — 
in service, while in 1923 there were only 5,096, a reduc-— 
tion of over 12 per cent despite an increase in the postal — 
business of the country. At the same time the number of 
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_ terminal clerks has been nearly doubled since 1914, 3,659 
being employed in 1923 as compared with 2,045 in 1914. 
“In connection with the economy policy of previous 
administrations, the use of railway postoffice cars was 
considerably restricted and some first-class mail as well as 
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mail of other classes was shipped in storage car. While 
according to information from the postoffice department 
this policy has now been reversed, it appears, that there 
is still opportunity for greater utilization of railway post- 
office cars.” 


Progress on Markham Yard, Illinois Central 


Construction Well Advanced on Chicago Terminal Yard Which 
Will Relieve Present Congestion and Provide for Future Needs 


By W. P. Cronican 
Chief Draughtsman Illinois Central R. R. 


and 


3 ABNER BERNARD 
Superintendent Passenger Service Illinois Central R. R. 


The traffic of recent years on the Illinois Central R. R. 
increased to such an extent that the yard facilities on its Chi- 
cago terminal became inadequate to care for it. Numerous 
schemes were discussed, studies and investigations made, and 

_ plans drawn up. However it was clearly developed that no 
satisfactory arrangement could be worked out on any basis 
other than that of an entirely new yard at such location as 
would permit construction of facilities to handle present 
traffic and expansion for future increase. The site selected 
has a number of advantages. It is outside the city limits of 
Chicago; it is in a location where neither residential or in- 
dustrial development has taken place; topographical condi- 
tions are. excellent; it is just beyond the numerous inter- 
change points in the city, so that reverse movements are un- 
necessary on interchange business moving in either direction; 
and not of least importance it is substantially at what will 
be the dividing line between steam and electric operation of 
the immediate future. In fact the present plans include sep- 
arate locomotive terminal facilities for steam and electric 
locomotives at this yard. 


In this paper which was presented to the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers at its meeting of February 18, 1924, Mr. 
Cronican has not only given a description of the yard as it 
will be when completed, but in a measure outlines the pro- 
posed methods of operation. 


When it is considered that’ there will be 75 classification 


tracks in the north bound yard alone, and a total of 175 
mules of track one gets some idea of the magnitude of the 
project, but only by seeing the work as it is under way can 
one fully realize its size, 


Markham Yard, now under construction by the 
Illinois Central R. R. will be, when completed, one 
of the largest hump operated terminals in the country. 
It is located about 21 miles south of the Chicago 
river, between the towns of Harvey and Homewood, 
adjacent to the main line of the railroad. At the pre- 
sent time the yard is about sixty per cent complete. 


HISTORICAL 


Rapid development in the design of steam locomo- 
tives, with the consequent increase in power and effi- 
ciency during the past decade, has made possible 
greater economies in railroad operation by making 
possible longer and fewer trains. Perhaps the greatest 
single item of these economies is the reduction in the 
number of crews required to handle a given number 
of cars. It is safe to say that the trains of today have 
three times the gross tonnage of those of fifteen years 
ago; prior to that time the existing I. C. R. R. yards 
at Chicago, namely: Wildwood yard at 127th street, 
Fordham yard at 90th street, and the South Water 


_ street terminal, were of ample size to handle the busi- 


Laying Tracks, Markham Yard, Illinois Central R. BR. 
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ness. Business conditions during the 
period of the late war were generally 
conceded to be somewhat inflated and a 
speedy retuin to. normal conditions fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities was 
predicted. 

Traffic and train tonnage steadily in- 
creased until it became impossible to. 
handle the trains in the yards mentioned 
without doubling over onto other tracks. 
This condition greatly increased the 
switching necessary for classification 
and making up of trains, and: the cor- 
responding cost increase at terminals 
mounted to a point out of all proportion 
to what it should have been.. ‘The ab- 
sence of tracks long enough to accom- 
modate a full tonnage train made it im- - 
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possible to properly test the train air 

line before it was despatched, without 

moving the train onto the main tracks. This meant the 
tying up of the main until the test was completed. 

Various schemes were proposed for. the expansion 
of the existing yards, but it was found after careful 
study that no sucessful plan could be worked out, and 
studies were begun and preliminary plans drawn up 
for the new yard. 

It was found that during the month of March, 1918 
the number of loaded cars arriving in Chicago from 
the south was 33,899, or an increase of 16,000 cars 
over the same month in 1913. This represents an in- 
crease 6f 90 per cent. Bear in. mind that this was 
arriving business only. Add to this an equally large 
increase in the number of cars moving south and the 
conditions existing at the time construction of Mark- 
ham yard was authorized, not only as a desirable, but 
as an absolutely necessary measure, can be visualized. 


LOocATION 


The usual problem of securing a proper site for the 
yard did not prove difficult. The tract selected, com- 
prising about 400 acres, lying east of the right of way 
and extending for three miles between the city of 
Harvey and the village of Homewood, offered almost 
all of the desired features. This land was practically 
vacant, with few streets, and, with the exception of 
a few acres of platted property within the corporate 
limits of Harvey and Homewood, the entire tract was 
purchased as acreage property. The tract was far 
enough south to offer a suitable terminal for steam 


Partly Completed. Embankment, 


power coming from the south and for the proposed 
electric power moving to the South Water street 
terminal. The natural rise in the surface is about 
fifty feet between Harvey on the north and Home- 
wood on the south, thus making the grading require- 
ments for the north bound section of the yard much 
smaller than would be expected. Since most of the 
trains moving south from the yard have less tonnage 
than the entering north bound trains, the gradients 
of the south bound unit of the yard could be reason- 
ably increased over those of the north bound section. 

The grade crossing situation at the streets of Home- 
wood and Harvey had long been a serious problem 
for fast operation through the towns, and it was finally 
decided to elevate the main tracks and thus eliminate 
all grade crossings in the vicinity of the yard. With 
this concession on the part of the railroad, very little 
difficulty was experienced in securing the necessary 
ordinances covering the vacation of several streets 
crossing the yard, and the entire matter affecting the 
towns in the vicinity was handled to the satisfaction 
of all concerned without litigation. The necessity of. 
elevating the tracks through Harvey to eliminiate 
the street crossings at grade greatly simplified the 
problem of the grade crossing with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal R. R. and the Grand Trunk West- 
ern R. R., and in this way facilitated the program for the 
Chicago terminal development work which calls for the 
elimination of all railroad grade crossings. 

The two roads mentioned have heretofore crossed the 
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Iilinois Central main tracks at grade just south of 152nd 
street, and near. the center of the city. The G. T. W. Ry. 
maintained a double track crossing and the B. & O, C. T. 
R. R., a single track crossing about 120 feet to the south 
of it. 

A desirable feature of the site selected is, that it les 
south of all the important interchange points with other 
railroads entering Chicago. This makes it unnecessary to 
move cars intended for delivery to these roads beyond the 
actual interchange points. 


GRADING 


Nearly all of the grading for Markham yard, amount- 
ing to approximately 4,000,000 cu. yds., will be embank- 
ment. A light cut will be necessary in the south bound 
section at the Homewood end. The fill at the north end 
of the yard is increased by the elevation over 159th 
street. The maximum height of fill is at the humps, 
where a 2/7-foot embankment is required in the north 
bound, and a 30 foot fill in the south bound section. 

Sand for embankment was first taken from property 
purchased for a borrow pit a mile east of the yard, but 
later was secured from the dunes near Miller, Ind. The 
borrow pit yielded approximately a million and a half 
yards, and the contractors are now furnishing filling from 
a pit near the original pit. It is estimated that this new 
pit will yield approximately 900,000 cu. yds. Consider- 


Partly Completed 


able material for embankment has also been obtained in 
the form of industrial refuse collected at points in and 
around Chicago. This has been unloaded from cars by 
locomotive cranes. 

The maximum gradient in the north bound section, 
aside from the hump itself, is 0.35 per cent. This gradi- 
ent is made necessary on account of the elevated main 
tracks at Harvey. The maximum gradient in the south 
bound section is 0.55 per cent, approaching the main 
tracks at Homewood. The humping gradients were estab- 
lished after an exhaustive study of similar humps 
throughout the country, and the operation of the hump — 
yard at Centralia, Ill. 


Yarp Layout 


Markham Yard consists of two principal sections, one 
for north bound and the other for south bound traffic. 
Each section is composed of receiving, classifying and de- 
parting units. In addition, al. c. 1. transfer yard with five 
700-foot transfer platforms, a 1,000 car repair yard, com- 
plete modern icing facilities, and a 60-stall engine ter- 
minal will be constructed within the limits of the yard. 

The north bound receiving unit consists of twenty 100- — 
car tracks divided into groups of ten tracks spaced on 13.5 
feet centers, with a 19-foot space between groups. — 
Twelve of the tracks are now built. The remaining eight 
will be built as necessity requires. It is intended that in- 
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coming trains will be held in this yard until ready to go 
over the hump. In conjunction with the north bound 
receiving yard five additional 50-car tracks have been 
provided for cars requiring reclassification. 

The hump end of the north bound receiving yard is ar- 
ranged with two parallel ladder tracks leading directly 
over the hump. Movement from the yard tracks to the 
secondary ladder track is accomplished by means of slip 
switches in the main ladder. In all cases the train passing 
over the hump will use the secondary ladder, leaving the 
main ladder clear, so that an engine pulling a train into 
the yard while another is being humped can uncouple and 
use the main ladder to proceed to the engine terminal. 
This is one of the prominent features in the design of 
Markham yard and it will undoubtedly prove an economy. 

When a train arrives from the south it will pull directly 
into the receiving yard. The engine will uncouple and 
move to the engine terminal in the manner described. The 
conductor will deliver the waybills to the assistant yard 
master at the throat of the yard who will forward them 
to the general yardmaster, probably through pneumatic 
tubes. A car checker will be dispatched along the train 
with the conductor’s record, to check the car and seal 
numbers. He will chalk on the end of the car the number 
of the track into which the car is to be humped, and note 
such number on the record. When he has finished 
checking he turns the records over to the weigh master 
who notes the car number, class of car and lading on his 


blotter, in- the exact order in which the cars will move 


over the scale. A list of the cars and the tracks into 
which they will be humped is delivered to the towerman. 
This list is arranged in the order in which the cars will 
pass over the hump, so that the towerman knows in ad- 
vance just where each car is to go. The train is now 
ready to be humped. 

The humping engine will detach the caboose and move 
it to a caboose grid adjacent to the south bound departure 
yard, where it is picked up when needed by the make-up 


engine working in the south bound units, and coupled to a 


south bound train. This affords a very direct movement 
for cabooses and requires them to be moved only the 
length of the south bound departure unit. 

After disposing of the caboose the hump engine will 
return to the rear-of the train and at a signal will push it 


“over the hump. The hump grades at Markham will per- 


mit a humping speed of three miles per hour when busi- 
ness warrants. At other times a speed of two miles per 
_ hour is preferable. 

Before the car reaches the apex of the hump it is 
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boarded by a car rider who will, in all cases, test the hand 
brake before the car is detached. If the brake is found 
defective, the car is moved closer to the scale before it is 
uncoupled, so that its speed is restricted. Skate men must 
be stationed in the classification yard to take care of these 
cars, if necessary. In case this is done the skate man is 
notified where to place the skate and the car will proceed 
into the yard, 

The hump in the north bound unit is located just north 
of 171st street. It has been designed for the use of a 
mechanical hump at the apex and a 60 ft., 150 ton auto- 
matic recording scale located just below. ‘The distance 
from the center of the mechanical hump to the center of 
the scales is 101.5 feet, with 35 feet. of 3.25 per cent 
gradient. This affords a maximum weighing speed of 7 
miles per hour. It is approximately 3,000 feet from the 
scales to the lower end of the classification yard and 
gradients have been fixed to give a velocity of 11.7 miles 
per hour at the end. The scale is laid on a 1.0 per cent 
descending gradient, which increases to.a 3.0 per cent 
gradient for 95 feet after leaving the scales. This gradi- 
ent meets a 2.0 per cent grade for 158 feet and then a 
1.0 per cent grade into the yard. 

Some criticism has been offered because of the prox- 
imity of the first switch of the classification yard to the 
mechanical hump. It has been suggested that the cars 
may run too close together to permit the operation of this 
switch between cars going to opposite sides of the yard. 
Due to property restrictions it was found necessary to 
reduce this space from a desired 400 feet to 268 feet in 
order to secure desired track lengths in the yard. This is 
a violation of a characteristic of nearly all hump yards, 
but it is maintained that the speed of the humping train 
governs the time interval between the cars, and this inter- 
val will not be materially decreased in this distance, even 
in the case of a loaded car following an empty. With the 
maximum humping speed of three miles per hour the 
time interval between cars is approximately nine seconds. 
In the case of a loaded car following an empty this inter- 
val will be decreased to seven seconds when the switch in 
question is reached. Seven seconds is considered ample 
time in which to throw the switch. When the humping 
speed is slower the interval will be correspondingly 
greater. 

The north bound classification yard has 62 tracks, not 
including a grid of thirteen tracks for commercial coal, 
and the necessary tracks for both light repair and bad 
order cars. The tracks vary in length from twenty to 
sixty cars, the short tracks being used for industrial classi- 
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fications. The total capacity of this unit is 2,600 cars. 
Tracks are divided into groups of ten, with a ladder for 
each group at the hump end and a separate ladder for 
each five tracks at the lower end. Tracks are spaced 13.5 
feet centers with 19 feet between groups. Each two 
groups are separated by a space of 34 feet, giving three 
routes into the yard for the electric rider cars, three of 
which will be used, each operating on an independent 
track. 

Since the matter of car riders is a large item in the ex- 
pense of operating a hump, it is important that consider- 
ation be given to a method for quick return of these riders 
to the hump after they have taken the car to its proper 
place in the yard. These facilities have not as yet been 
constructed in Markham yard, but they will be before full 
operation is started. : 

A careful study has been made of the operation of the 
hump yard at Centralia, Hl.. to determine the saving ef- 
fected by carrying the car riders back to the hump after 
they have taken the car into the classification yard, instead 
of letting them walk back. It has been ascertained that a 


mterial saving in the cost of operation is made by the use. 


of cars to return the riders to the hump. 

The car recommended for this purpose is standard 
gauge with a short wheel base to permit its operation on 
sharp curves, and twenty feet in length, with the cab 
mounted at the front, well above the body to permit un- 
obstructed view while operating forward or backward. A 
foot board is provided for the riders with a grab iron at 
shoulder level on the sides and rear. The cars will oper- 
ate from the hump through 14-foot reinforced concrete 
tunnels at the throat of the yard leading into the 34-foot 
spaces already mentioned. The approaches to the tun- 
nels will.be on 6.0 per cent grades for approximately 400 
feet, with twenty-four degree curves at the portals. The 
cars will operate at a speed of twenty miles per hour, 
slowing down at the tunnels to insure safety. At this 
speed it will be possible for a car to run into the yard, 
pick up the riders and return in five minutes. 

Attempts have been made to develop a formula for the 
number of car riders necessary to keep a hump in con- 
tinuous operation, but varying conditions have made this 
impossible. In this case the number required can only be 
determined by actual experience, but it is estimated that 
with the rider cars described the north bound hump can be 
operated to capacity with twenty riders. 

All switches at the hump end of the classification unit 
are electrically operated from a tower on the hump. The 
tower is so situated that the operator overlooks the entire 
yard. The control in the tower will be the push buttons 
type now in common use at yards throughout the country. 


In order to facilitate the electric control system and sim- 


directly from the classification yards into the 1. c. 1. yard. 


plify the operation at night, the ladder tracks have been q 
built parallel to each other along spaces left for the rider 
tracks. This method introduces extra curvature, but the 
additional resistance to the moving car due to this curva- 
ture is taken care of in the grades. All switches are No. 
8’s and all curves are ten degree. 

A trimmer engine stationed on the hump will proceed 
into the classification yard as soon as the last car of the 
train has passed and trim the yard as needed, while the 
hump engine returns to the rear of the next train. 

At the outlet of the classification yard it was necessary, 
because of property limitations, to provide a ladder for 
each five tracks and to connect each ladder to the depar- 
ture yard leads with a ten degree curve. There isa slight 
disadvantage to this plan in the large number of switch- 
ing leads, but this is more than compensated for in the 
increased length of tracks made possible by this arrange- _ 
ment. 

The north bound. departure unit consists of twenty 80- 
car tracks spaced on 13.5 ft. centers. A space of 17 tectum 
has been left between each five tracks to permit erection of 
poles to carry the overhead construction when the freight — 
tracks are electrified into the city. Ten tracks are now 
laid; the other ten will be built as necessity requ:res. 

At the north end of the departure yard a complete air — 
plant will be installed to test and charge the train lines 
before the train is despatched. ‘Two electrically driven ~ 
air compressors will be used to supply the air for this 
purpose. The test will be made while the train stands 
in the departure yard and before the steam or electric — 
locomotive is coupled on. A similar plant will be located 
at the south end of the south bound departure yard. 

The south bound units are similar in arrangement to 
the north bound. The grading is about 75 per cent com- — 
plete at this time, but very little of the track work has — 
been done. The south bound receiving unit will consist — 
of twenty 80-car tracks, twelve of which will be built at — 
the present time. The classification unit will consist of — 
forty-two tracks of varying lengths to hold twenty to — 
fifty cars, with a toal capaciy of 1,500 cars. ‘Two rider — 
tracks will be operated through the yard. The departure 
unit will consist of twenty 110-car tracks, ten of which 
will be built at the present time. These tracks are built 
to accommodate 110-car trains of empty coal cars movi 
south to the mines. — 

The less than car load transfer yard probably will be 
located between the north bound reciving unit and 3 
south bound departure unit south of 171st street. The 
plans provide for standing 150 cars at the transfer plat- 
forms. Arrangements have been made for tracks leading 


Switching of cars, when necessary, will be done in the 
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lsc. 1. yard itself. No sorting will be necessary at the 
classification yards, other than the ordinary segregation of 
cars containing 1. c. 1. freight. 

Plans for car repair facilities have not yet been ap- 
proved, but it is probable that a bad order storage yard 
with a capacity of 1,000 cars will be located between the 
classification yards. Bad order cars will be humped into 
grids so located that a quick transfer can be made into the 
storage yard. From the storage yard they will be moved 
as needed into the repair sheds located adjacent and paral- 
lel to the north bound classification unit. Light repairs 
to cars will be made on two tracks provided for this pur- 
pose at the sides of the classification yards. 

The engine terminal will be located either adjacent to 
the north bound receiving yard or between the north 
bound departure yard and south bound receiving yard. 
Objection to a more central location has been made be- 
cause of the probability of smoke drifting across the class- 
ification yards and obscuring the view of the towermen 
and riders. Probably the determining factor for the loca- 
tion of the mechanical facilities will be the shortest run 
for the road freight crews and engines after leaving the 
train. 

Definite design for the engine terminal has not as yet 
been approved. It is probable, however. that twin, 30- 
stall houses will be used. Turntables 100 feet in length 
are considered sufficient to handle the power used on this 
division. . Double track, deep water quenching cinder pits 
250 feet long will, in all probability, be adopted. The 
coaling plant probably will be the elevating, automatic 
bucket type of 1,200 to 2,000 tons capacity. It has been 
estimated that the engine terminal will be required to 
handle from 150 to 200 engines per day during the busy 
seasons, so the entire arrangement will be made as flex- 
ible as possible. : 

Street subways are built under the yard proper at two 
points in addition to the Dixie highway subway at the 
Homewood end of the yard, and the 157th street subway 
at the Harvey end. The subway for 159th street passes 
under the south bound receiving yard and the north bound 
departure yard. It will be continuous for approximately 
700 feet with a width between faces of abutments of 70 
feet. There is already constructed 310 ft. of the subway, 
which will be sufficient for the initial development of the 
yard. It is constructed of reinforced concrete with sup- 
ports at each curb and at center line. ‘The deck is made 
up of reinforced concrete slabs and is waterproofed. 

The subway at 171st street is in three sections, in ad- 
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dition to that under the main tracks. One is located 
between the south bound classification and departure 
yards and is of sufficient length to accommodate three 
tracks. ‘The intermediate section is located at the throat 
of the 1. c. 1. yard and accommodates two tracks. The 
third section carries the north bound hump tracks and 
such of the north bound receiving yard tracks as reach it. 
These three sections are now nearly complete. All may 
be extended or connected when the need arises. 

It has also been necessary to provide a 32-foot concrete 
box for the Calumet drainage canal which crosses the 
yard at l6lst street. Two hundred feet of this is com- 
pleted under the north bound departure yard, and 200 feet 


under the south bound receiving yard is receiving the 


deck at the present time. ‘This culvert is built in sections, 
but with ultimate development of the yard it will have a 
continuous length of 1,100 feet. 

Double track engine subways of reinforced concrete 
will be constructed to permit locomotives to pass under 
each hump. 

Lighting for the yard will be provided by 1,000 watt 
flood lights located in batteries of four lights each on 75- 
foot steel towers at the ends of each unit. The poles 
for the lighting circuit will be set in the center of each 
unit so that local lights may be installed on the poles, if 
found necessary. Power at 2,300 volts, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 
will be centrally delivered to the yard circuit. 

The office of the general yard master will be located on 
171st street near the north bound hump. Offices for as- 
sistant yard masters will be located between the north 
bound classification and departure yards, at the throat of 
the yard at Harvey and Homewood, and at the south 
bound hump. All yard offices will be interconnected by 
pneumatic tubes, as well as telephones. 
~ Markham yard, when fully developed, will contain ap- 
proximately 175 miles of track. It will have a standing 
capacity exceeding 12,000 cars and a working capacity of 
6.000 cars per day. 


Operating Features and Proposed Methods 
at Markham Yard 


In the following paper, which was presented to the West- 
ern Society of Engineers at its meeting March 18, 1924, Mr. 
Bernard outlines in considerable detail the proposed method 
of operation of Markham yard upon its completion. When 
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the engineering department of a railroad is called on to de- 
sign a yard it is just as important that the operating prob- 
lems be studied with as much care as is given to those which 
are purely ‘engineering in their character. When a project 
of such magnitude as Markham yard is being planned it is 
necessary that the methods of operation be worked out and 
definitely decided on before a really intelligent yard plan 
can be produced. In the present case the two papers, which 
we reprint, clearly indicate that there was complete co-oper- 
ation between the engineering and operating depariments in 
the working out of the yard design. 

In reading Mr. Bernard’s paper it would be well to bear 
in mind the fact that the traffic carried into Chicago by the 
Illinois Central is peculiar in that a comparatively small pro- 
portion ts destined for local delivery on its own tracks, the 
major portion going to connecting lines. 


The foregoing paper covers the design of the new 
Markham yard, and in a general way outlines the pro- 
posed method of operation, which is similar to methods 
followed in the operation of other large yards of this 
character. There are, however, some new features about 
the north bound classification yard and its near neigh- 
bors, namely, the departure yard, bad order car repair 
shed and yard, bad order transfer yard and the 1. c. I. mer- 
chandise transfer house which it would be well to de- 
scribe more fully. 

As has already been explained, there are 62 tracks in 
this classification yard, in addition to a grid of 13 tracks, 
which will be assigned as follows: 

13 track grid for reclassifying commercial coal for local delivery. 

20 tracks for cars destined to connecting lines to which celiveries 
are made at Chicago. 

13 tracks for the various industrial districts located on the 
Illinois Central in the Chicago terminal district. 

3 tracks for grain held for inspection and disposition. 

6 tracks for coal and miscellaneous loading held for orders or 
disposition, or which are under embargo. 

5 tracks for company coal and other company material, includ- 
ing heavy repair bad order cars. 

1 track for bad order cars for the repair tracks. 

1 track for bad order loads for transfer and adjustment. 

1 track for merchandise for the transfer platform at Markham. 


1 track for through cars to be moved west on the western line 
of the Illinois Central. 


The remaining eleven tracks are to be used to classify 
cars, except commercial coal, for the downtown section 
of our terminal. Through the use of these eleven tracks 
and the 13 track grid it is anticipated that we will very 
materially reduce switching in the downtown section. 

After full trains are made up in the classification yard, 
they will be pulled into the departure yard by the trimmer 
engine where cabooses will be put on the trains, air brakes 
tested, all necessary attention given the cars, and the train 
line charged, so that when transfer locomotives, either 
steam or electric, are coupled up, the trains will be ready 
for immediate movement. 

The tracks assigned for grain, coal and other miscel- 
laneous loading held for disposition, and cars held under 
embargo, will be connected up in such a manner that 
when disposition is given, and any of the cars are ready 
for forwarding, the entire string of cars on any track may 
be pulled back by the hump engine and handled over the 
hump for classification in the same manner as inbound 
road trains. 

It is the plan to place bad order loads for repairs by 
having the trimmer engine shove the cars from the bad 
order classification track through and directly onto the re- 
pair tracks. ‘This will avoid the necessity of chaining up 
cars with drawbars out, and elminate other difficulties en- 
countered when cars are pulled from classification tracks 
to be spotted on repair tracks. The one shove movement 
under this proposed plan will serve the purpose, as the 
repair tracks are to be so located at the classification yard 
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as to permit this. The handling and placing of bad order 
loads for transfer and adjustment will be carried out in 
the same manner as the bad order loads for repairs. 
‘Miscellaneous bad order empty cars will be shoved from 
the classification tracks to storage yard, from which they 
can be set for repairs as needed. 

The 1. c. 1. merchandise for the transfer platform at 
Markham yard will be handled in the same manner as the 
bad order cars, the only difference being that the opposite ~ 
ends of the transfer platform tracks will be connected up 
with other tracks in the yard so that the cars made empty 
will be shoved away from the platform and into the yard 
with the same move that spots the loads, and any other 
switching that may be necessary will be done in thel.c.1l, 
merchandise yard. ‘ 

It is expected that the 13 track grids and the 11 other 
tracks which are to be used for classifying coal, most of 
which is unloaded in the vincinity of South Water street, 
and other business for the downtown section will prove 
even more advantageous to the operation. It is the plan 
to classify this business in these tracks in such manner 
that the cars, upon arrival of the transfer at Chicago yard, » 
will be lined up in station or spot order, and it will be 
necessary only to place engine behind train and set the 
cars in their proper location, without the necessity of 
making a single switch. In other words, empty cars for 
the outbound freight houses will be assembled in proper 
order so that they may be placed for loading in one move- 
ment. Merchandise for the inbound freight house will 
likewise be set in one movement. Loaded and empty 
cars for team tracks, warehouses, coal yards and other 
industries will also be disposed of in this manner. 


Under this plan it is the expectation that freight switch- 
ing operations north of 12th street will be confined to 
set-backs, that is, switching out cars, the loading or un- 
loading of which has not been completed when the various 
tracks are pulled, and to the switching of such trains 
from the line as are handled directly to the freight yard 
at Chicago with road power, on account of the nature of © 
the loading, such as merchandise and perishable freight. 
This same scheme of classifying will be followed as far as — 
possible in lining up cars for movement to the numerous 
other team tracks, industrial plants, etc., served by ter- 
minal yard engines. 

Another important advantage in this plan of classifying 
is the greater degree of promptness and regularity with 
which the business will meve and which will result in 
better service to patrons of the railroad. 


Annual Banquet American Railway 
Engineering Association 


As this year completes the 25th year of the existence 
of the American Railway Engineering Association, it also 
marks the 25th annual dinner which has always been one 
of the features of the convention. An unusually good ~ 
program has been planned, and the committee on arrange- 
ments says it will be the best that has ever been given. 
They will have to “go some’ to make this statement 
good, as both the feast and entertainment at these annual 
functions are famous. To prove that they know whereof 
they speak they announce an address by Sir Henry Worth 
Thornton, K. B. E., of Montreal, chairman and presi- 
dent, Canadian National Rys. Sir Henry is a native of 
the United States, as he was born in Indiana, the cradle 
of literary genius. He was a major general during the 
world war. As president of the Canadian National Rys. 
he controls the largest single railway mileage in the 
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world. He is a forceful and interesting speaker who al- 
ways says something worth while. The subject is not 
- announced, but it will be of international interest. 

Fred W. Sargent, vice president and general counsel 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry., one of the best public 
speakers on this side of the international boundary, will 
also speak on a subject which is not announced. The 
notice, which was sent out to the members of the asso- 

ciation, by inference, leads one to believe that those who 

do not attend the dinner will miss much. Mr. Sargent 
is well informed on what is going on down in Washing- 
ton, but he probably will not speak on oil. 

The third speaker will be James Schermerhorn, former 
editor of the Detroit Times, and famous as a humorist, 
lecturer and writer. He has been notable in that he long 
has maintained that no publisher should accept public 
office. Quite recently some have gone further and believe 
it is not good form to even know some of those who hold 
public office. ee 

There will also be entertainment by the Pullman Por- 
ters’ Quartet, and by a famous young woman’s chorus. 
In this connection you are advised to not forget you 
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“specs.” There will also be music by a special orchestra. 

There is a suggestion of much mystery in the fifth 
and last item. The inference is that it is intended to keep 
your mind off your business for the balance of the eve- 
ning. All the committee will vouchsafe-is that “you'll 
be surprised.” 


The dinner will be held in the Gold Room of the Con- 
gress hotel Wednesday evening of convention week at 
6:30 p. m., and if you don’t go you will miss the time 
of your life. 


The first Ford owned ore carrier was launched at Lo- 
rain, Ohio, March 1. The new freighter will be the first 
large vessel on the Great Lakes to be driven by a Diesel 
oil engine with electrically driven auxiliaries. It is ex- 
pected the vessel will be completed July 1 and then will 
transport ore from the Ford mines in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan to blast furnaces at River Rouge. The boat 
has a length of 611 feet, with 62-foot beam and carrying 
capacity of 12,500 tons. The engines will develop 3,000 
horsepower. 


Garratt Locomotive in India and South Africa 


_ Remarkable Examples of Garratt Type Development to be 
Placed in Service on Burma and New Cape Central Rys. 


A recent issue of Railway Gazette, London, carries a de- 
scription of the largest and most powerful narrow gauge 
locomotive ever built, which is one of the Garratt type con- 
structed for the Burma Ry. of India. The South Africa 
Railways & Harbour Magazine, likewise gives a detailed 
description of the newly designed “Garratts’ recently pur- 
chased and placed in service on the lines of the New Cape 
Central Railway. The performance of these locomotives m 
both countries will, no doubt, be watched with considerable 
interest, inasmuch as it is being used quite extensively im 
many parts of the world. 


The New Cape Central Ry. is the property of a private 
company. It is 205 miles long, and built to the same 

- gauge as the South African State Rys., the line connecting 
Worcester, on the Cape Western main line, with Mossel 
Bay, the terminus of the line from Port Elizabeth. It 
is increasingly becoming an important link in through 
communication, as through passenger trains between 
Capetown and Port Elizabeth pass over these lines. The 


the Garratt locomotive, as one such engine will take the 
place of two of the older type. 

The general design of the new locomotive is based on 
that of the Garratt engines, which are giving successful 
service on the South African Rys., and full advantage has 
been taken of the experience thus obtained under work- 
ing conditions. It is built, like its predecessors, to the 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and has four outside cylinders of 15 in. 
diameter by 22 in. stroke. The bogie wheels are each 
2 it. 41% in. diameter, and the coupled wheels 3 ft. 634 in. 
diameter. The boiler is of the plain Belpaire type, of 
liberal proportions, and is fitted with a 24-element super- 
heater with “M. and L.” tubes of 13¢ in. outside diam- 
eter. There are 225 tubes of 134 in. and 24 of 5% in. 
outside diameter. The total heating surface of 1,986 sq. 
ft. is made up according to the following table: 

The grate area amounts to 33.9 sq. ft., and the boiler 
has a pressure of 180 lbs. per sq. in. The fire grate has 
rocking firebars, operated from the foot plate by steam 
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route is perhaps more popularly known 
as the “Garden Route.” The line is laid 
with 4614-lb. rails, and from Ashton to 
Mossel Bay, a distance of 167 miles, 
there are 94 gradients of 1 in 40. The 
aggregate length of the grades 1s 30% 
miles, the longest ¢ontinuous 1 in 40 
grade being slightly less than two and 
one-half miles, and in many cases 330 ft. 
reverse curve, uncompensated, occur on 
these banks. The present maximum 
load for the improved type seventh class 
engine is 170 tons from Ashton to Mos- 
sel Bay, and, as the through passenger 
trains often consist of seven and eight 
bogies, two locomotives have to be em- 
ployed. It is with a view to avoiding the 
double heading of these trains, with the 


accompanying expense of two engine 
crews, that the company decided to adopt 


Garratt Locomotive, Built by Beyer Peacock & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England, for the 


New Cape Central Ry. 
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Diagrammatic Elevation of the New Garratt Type Locomotive, to be Placed in Service on the New Cape Central Ry., South Africa, Showing 
Wheel Arrangement. 


cylinders, and a drop gate, while the ashpan possesses 
side cleaning doors in addition to the usual end air doors. 


Tibess ic gars } ae 13530.5:sq.4t 
Firebox 155:5,sq: it, 
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1,686.0 sq. ft. 
Superheater (inside). . eee sgt te 


1,986.0 sq. ft. 
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The tractive power per pound of mean effective pres- 
sure in the cylinders is 231.5 lbs., and the tractive force 
at 75 per cent of boiler pressure equals 31,250 lbs. The 
ratio of tractive force (75 per cent) to adhesive weight 
with tanks full is as 1 :4.5. The tank at the smokebox 
end has a capacity of 1,900 gallons of water, and at the 
firebox end of 1,100 gallons—-a total of 3,000 gallons, and 
there is accommodation in the bunkers for 4 tons of coal. 


The cylinders have piston valves which are actuated by 
Walschaert’s valve gear, reversing being by screw gear. 
Hendrie by-pass valves are fitted to each steam chest ; 
and valve and pistons are lubricated from Wakefield me- 
chanical lubricators. The two engine units are duplicated 
as regards the cylinders, valve gear, wheels, axles, axle- 
boxes, spring and brake gear, pivot, centre, etc. The 
outer end axles are mounted in radial arm trucks, the 
inner end axles having “Cartazzi’” axleboxes giving a 
limited side play. The coupled wheels are braked by 
steam power working in conjunction with the automatic 
vacuum brake to the train; a hand screw brake is also 
provided to the trailing unit coupled wheels. Steam- 
operated hand sanding apparatus is applicable to the front 
and rear of each group of coupled wheels. 


27 TuBES 5% DIA. OUTS 
3277 1% ” Us, ——— 
SUPERHEATER TUBES 12 DIA 


As has been stated, this engine has been built on the 
accumulated experience of the performances of Garratts 
in many parts of the world, and on the South African 
Rys. in particular, and many new features can be 
noted from the reproduced photograph. Among these 
may be mentioned improved position of by-pass valves, 
more slope for coal in tender, additional step at the 
smoke box, clack boxes on the side of the barrel, addi- 
tional vacuum application handle for traveling cab first, 
improved facilities in the cab, side cleaning doors for the 
ash pan, etc. 

Beyer Peacock & Co. Ltd., Manchester, also have at 
present under construction in their works a Garratt loco- 
motive for the Burma Railway. This engine, which has 
the 2-8-O—0-8-2 wheel arrangement, ranks as one of the 
mose powerful, if not the most powerful, narrow-gauge 
engines in the world, working on a 10-ton axle load. The 
weight per foot run of total wheelbase is 1.66 tons, or 
taking this factor on the Indian basis, namely over buffers, 
the figure is 1.38 tons. 

We reproduce here a drawing showing the locomotive 
in elevation, and also a curve of 250 ft. radius in plan. 
The two cylinders for each group of wheels are outside” 
the frames and measure 15% in. diam. by 20 in. stroke. 
The boiler is of large proportions and equipped with a 
Belpaire type of firebox and superheating apparatus. It 
contains 27 superheater flue tubes, 514 in. diam. outside, 
and 232 ordinary boiler tubes each 134 in. diam. The 
superheater element tubes have a diameter of 134 in. The 
boiler barred measures 11 ft. 4% in., and is 5 ft. 6 in. 
diam. outside, the length of the firebox being 9 ft. A 
working pressure of 180 Ib. is carried. 

Steam distribution is effected by Walschaerts valve 
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PLAN OF ENGINE ON CURVE OF 250 FT. RADIUS 
Elevation of Garratt Locomotive for the Burma Railway, and Plan on a Curve. 
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gearing, and, as the drawing shows, the coupled wheels 
have a diameter on tread of 3 ft. 3 in., the radial bogie 
wheels being 2 ft. 4% in. diam. The rigid wheelbase in 
each group is 7 ft. 0!% in., and the total wheelbase of each 
group 16 ft. 9 in., the total wheelbase of the engine as a 
whole being 58 ft. 6 in. The pivot centres are set 32 ft. 
Yin. apart. The total water capacity of the tanks is 2,000 
gallons, and a fuel space for 5 tons of coal is afforded. 


This is the first Garratt engine to have eight wheels 
coupled, and some idea of its capacity can be gathered 
from the fact that it develops a tractive force of 33,260 
Ib. at 75 per cent. of the boiler pressure. The engine is 
equipped with a steam brake working in conjunction with 
the automatic vacuum brake to the train, a hand brake 
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being arranged for the hind engine unuit only. As seen, 
an enclosed type of cab is fitter, this having doors, sliding 
windows and a ventilated roof. The locomotive is un- 
doutedly a remarkable example of Garratt engine develop- 
ment, and its performances will doubtless be watched with 
great interest in locomotive circles. 


E. W. Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific Ry., 
has accepted the honorary presidency of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League, succeeding the late Lord Shaugh- 
nessy, who was its first honorary president. The object 
of the league is to institute safeguards for the protection 
of life, especially children, providing protected play- 
grounds and streets. 


Train Operation with Automatic Control, C.&O. Ry. 


An Installation Which, in Connection With Signals, 
Materially Increases Capacity of Heavy Traffic Line 


The Mountain district of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. pre- 
sents difficult operating conditions because it crosses two 
mountain ranges, and the grades are heavy and the alignment 
tortuous. In order to increase the track capacity of the line, 
which is single track, an installation of both automatic block 
signals of the absolute permissive type, and the automatic 

train control was made. The carrying capacity of that por- 
tion of the line where the installation was made has been 

materially increased, by permitting a more expeditious and a 
freer movement of irains with ample provisions for safety. 

_ Some criticism of the automatic train control has been made 
in the belief that it would decrease the carrying capacity of 
a line, but here is a concrete example that it does not do so. 
The Clifton Forge division of the Chesapeake & Ohio 


Ry. comprises the Allegheny, James River and Mountain 
districts. All the eastward traffic reaches Clifton Forge, 


Va., over the Allegheny district, which is double tracked. 
At Clifton Forge the line diverges, the James river line, 
as its name implies, follows the James river to Rich- 
mond, Va., while the Mountain district which also runs 
to Richmond crosses two mountain ranges, the North 
mountains and the Blue Ridge mountains, dropping down 
into the Shenandoah Valley which lies between. 


Substantially all the freight destined to Richmond and 
tidewater is routed over the James river line because of 
the more favorable grades. Only a local passenger busi- 
ness is handled over this line. All the heavy passenger 
traffic, both to Richmond and Washington, and the freight 
to and from Washington, Baltimore, and northern and 
eastern connections, is routed over the Mountain district. 
Both these lines are single track. The Washington traffic 
leaves the main line at Gordonsville, Va.; from there it 
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Contact Shoe Under Winter Conditions, Automatic Train Control, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
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runs over a branch to Orange, where it is transferred < 
to the rails of the Southern Ry., over which the C. & O. 
has running rights between Orange and Washington, D. C. 
As might be expected the northern line, passing through g 
rough mountainous country, has a very tortuous alignment 
and some heavy grades. The heavier grades range from = 
Eo 


B 


1.0 per cent to slightly more than 1.4 per cent, and are 
from one to 14 miles in length. There are a number of 
tunnels on this district, five of which, totaling more than 
1.5 miles, are between Staunton, Va., and Charlottesville, 
a distance of 40 miles. Because of the physical char- 
acteristics of this line, the traffic had almost reached the 
track capacity of the district. Yet the management did 
not feel that the traffic warranted the great expenditure 
necessary to construct a second main track. In view of 
this condition it was decided to make an installation of = 
signals of the absolute permissive block type, between 
Charlottesville and Staunton, Va., as it is between these 
points the most adverse conditions exist. 


In March, 1917, this company made an installation of 
the automatic train control, manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Automatic Train Control Corporation of Baltimore, 
Md., between Gordonsville and Charlottesville. This orig- 
inal installation covered seven miles of track, and pro- 
vided for train control without wayside signals. In 1919 
an extension was made to cover the entire distance be- gs 
tween Gordsonville and Charlotteville, 21 miles. At this e 
time the line was operated by the manual block and time 
table system. When the extension of the train control ‘ 
was made an installation of three indication color light — 
absolute-permissive automatic block signals was ~also 
made between these two points. Both the signals and 
train control apparatus are direct current actuated. This - 
installation was fully described in the Railway Review - 
April 12, 1919. 
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Location cf Signals and Ramps. 
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Dwarf Absolute Signal, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. _ x 
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A Typical Ramp Location at Permissive Signal, Automatic Train Control, 


EXTENSION OF SIGNALS AND TRAIN CONTROL 


In connection with the extension of the signals from 
Charlottesville to Staunton, an extension of the train con- 
trol was also decided upon. The new signals are three 
indication color light automatic block signals of the abso- 
lute-permissive type, and both signals and train control 
are operated by alternating current. As the engines oper- 
ating between Staunton and Charlottesville also run be- 
tween Charlottesville and Gordonsville, and as the d. c. 
magnets with which the engines were equipped for the 
older installation could not be operated on the a. c. sec- 
tion, it was necessary to equip them with a. c. magnets as 
well. When passing from one installation to the other it 
is necessary for the engineer to throw a switch which 
shunts the current through the magnet which is designed 
for use on the territory to which the train is passing. 
Should he fail to do so he will get an automatic stop at 
the first indication point regardless of the fact that he 
may have a clear signal. 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


THE SIGNAL SYSTEM 


The signal system, as its name implies, is the absolute- 
permissive block system for single track. That is the 
advance signal gives an absolute stop indication for oppos- 
ing movements, but a permissive indication for following 
movements. ‘The absolute signals are designated by the 
letter “A’’ and are not numbered. They are located at 
meeting or passing points, at the entrance to all blocks, 
and at tunnels. The permissive signals are at intermedi- 
ate locations and are indicated by numbers. Both the 
absolute and the permissive signals are either high mast 
or bracket for the main track, and in addition dwarf abso- 
lute signals govern the movement out of sidings. 


Licut INDICATIONS 
The signal lights are arranged vertically and the main 


‘Lop: light—White- o3- s 2.0 5 os aos cn ee Se eet Proceed 
Second light—Green ....:.......... Proceed with caution 
Third: light—Retts. o. seal oo ie erate eee ems Des oe wee Stop 
Fourth light—Amber 


Proceed with caution 
(Rules A-1 and B-1) 
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Overlap Arrangement in Vincinity of Blue Ridge Tunnel, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
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The absolute dwarf signals are also arranged in a ver- 
tical row and the indications are as follows: 


Top light—Whites.. 2...) 01 ccalt rsatetee a ete tee renee Proceed 
Second light—Green. .:..%...-.+000eeas Proceed with caution 
Third light—Parple  .... . .. sehr eer eee a eee Stop 


In this connection it is well to mention that the C. & O. 
Ry. is arranging to change the color indications to corre- 
spond with standard practice. When this is done the 
indications for the main track will be as follows: 


Top light=Green® <2 4. «.- >. sivas ieee eee eee Proceed 
Second light—Yellow ...........s+06- Proceed with caution 
Third light—Redi cs... ... ..c5a5 salamander top 


Fourth light—( ) 

: (Rules A-1 and B-1) 

The three lights on the dwarf signals will correspond 

to the first three lights on the high mast and bracket sig- 

nals. It has not as yet been decided what color will be 

used for the permissive light on the permissive signals. 

The description of the signal indications and procedure 

under these indications will, however, be based on the 

present system of light indications. The accompanying 
illustrations show the various aspects. 


RULES OF OPERATION 


The rules governing the movement of trains and the 
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Typical Circuits for Approach to Siding, with Distant 


operation and indication of the automatic block color light 
signals, so far as the purpose of describing the installation 
is concerned, are as follows: ; 


Rule A. An absolute signal indicating stop must not b 
passed without authority from the chief train dispatcher, 
except, if unable to communicate with chief train dispatcher, 
the train may, if time table or train order superiority per- 
mits, proceed under protection of flag. 


Rule A-1. An absolute signal indicating stop when amber 
light shows below the red light may be passed at a speed not 
exceeding ten miles per hour. When the amber light is not 
shown the signal will be regarded as an absolute signal. 
(See rule A.) 


Rule B. When a permissive signal incicates stop a train 
will stop before reaching the signal, and then proceed with 
caution, looking out for train ahead; car on siding fouling 
main track; misplaced switch or broken rail; regulating 
speed so that it can be stopped within scope of the engine- 
man’s view; except that a train moving under flag protection 
from the absolute signal, as per rule A, shall continue to 
proceed under flag protection until it has reached a signal 
which indicates “Caution” or “Proceed.” 


Rule B-1. A permissive signal indicating stop, when amber 
light shows below red light, may be passed at a speed not 
exceeding ten miles per hour. When the amber light is not 
burning the signal shall be regarded as a permissive signal. 
(See rule B.) 


Rule C. A signal improperly displayed (two lights other 
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Signal and Intermediate Ramp, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


than red and amber shown at the same time), the absence of 

_ a light or the absence of a signal where one is usually dis- 

played, must be regarded as a stop signal. Trains must be 

brought to a stop and then proceed as required by rules A 
and B. 

As a number of changes and improvements, which are 

the result of several years’ experience with the original 


installation, have been made a description of the engine 


and wayside equipment will be given. 


CoNTACT SHOE : 


The contact shoe is of the plunger type, with only one 
moving element, the plunger rod. The movement is a 
vertical one, actuated by the slope of the ramp rail, which 
causes the plunger rod to lift 1%4 inches. The engines 
are equipped with two contact shoes, one on each side, 
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although only one is used at a time. One of these shoes 
is for reverse movements, and its use will be explained 
later.. The plunger rod is provided with a contact piece 
which is very hard, and experience has shown that the 
wear is small. By means of a contact cylinder, which 
is made part of the plunger rod, circuits to the cab signal 
control relay, permissive feature relay, and the electro- 
pneumatic valve, are either made or broken every time 
the contact piece of the shoe slides over the contact rail. 

In other words, when the plunger is in normal running 
position the engine circuit is closed through the contact 
cylinder. By means of certain insulation, as the plunger 
is raised the engine circuit is broken and, if the ramp is 
de-energized, remains open, and the air brake is put into 
operation. If on the other hand the block is clear and 
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Proceed Proceed 
Prepared to Stop Prepared to Stop 
Proceed at Next Signal Proceed at Next Signal 


Prepared fo Stop 
at Next Signal 


Proceed 


Absolute Dwarf 


Proceed 
Prepared fo Stop 
at Next Signal 


Proceed 


Proceed With Caution 
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Permissive with Amber Light 
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Proceed 
with Caution 


Proceed 
Prepared f to Stop 


Proceed at Next Signal: 


Absolute with Amber Light 


Various Aspects, Color Light Signals, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


the ramp rail energized it provides a substitute circuit, 
and the brakes are not operated. 


THE Ramp Rat, 


The ramp, or contact rails, are made of 3 in. by 3 in. 
by 3 in, T rails weighing 79 pounds. They are made 
in two sections, one for the automatic stop, and the other 
for operating the cab signal on the engine. If both sec- 
tions of the ramp rail are energized a clear cab signal is 
received and the automatic stop feature is not put into 
operation. If the cab signal section is de-energized a cau- 
tion cab signal will be received in the cab. If both sec- 
tions are de-energized, indicating danger in the advance 
block, an automatic stop will take place. 

The ramp rails are 56 ft. 8 in. long, the stop section 
being 39 ft. 6 in., and the caution section 17 ft. 2 in. in 
length. The ends of the ramp are placed about 4% 


inches above the top of the running rail, and the ramp so 
sloped that its highest portion is six inches above the top 


of the running rail, which gives a lift of 1% inches to the ~ 


plunger rod and its contact cylinder. Provision is made 
so that no severe shock is transmitted to the contact shoe 
when engaging the ramp rail. The stop section is always 
at the receiving end and the caution section at the leaving 
end of the contact rail, so that the stop section is engaged 
first in the normal direction of running. The two sec- 
tions are separated by an air gap of ¥% inch. Experi- 
ence over four years has shown that there is no appreci- 
able wear on the contact rails. 


THE ELEctrRo-PNEUMATIC VALVE 


The functions of the electro-pneumatic valve are to con- 


trol the supply of main reservoir air to the train line vent 
valve, and the train line blanking valve, and to control the 

2 supply of current from the battery to 
the permissive feature relay and cab sig- 
nal control relay. 
these instruments is broken through a 
finger attached to the armature. When 
current is passed through the winding of 


voir air is allowed to flow to the various 
chambers of the other valves and hold the 


But in the de-energized or stop position, 
the pin valve blanks off the main reser- 
voir supply, and the armature valve stem, — 
in dropping, opens an exhaust port to 
atmosphere, and this permits all main 


bers to flow to atmosphere. 


TRAIN LINE VENT VALVE 


valve is in de-energized position. 
valve is so constructed that when 
reservoir pressure is present on top of 
the piston of the vent valve, the port to. 
atmosphere is closed by a seat. The 


One of 


the Bracket Signals, 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


The battery supply to 


the electro-pneumatic valve main reser-_ 


under side of this pare is subject e 


operating parts in normal position by — 
means of an armature, to which is at- 
tached a valve stem which engages a pin — 
valve in the electro-pneumatic valve body. — 


e 
reservoir air that is confined in the cham- 
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train line pressure which is lower than 
that of the main reservoir. So long, 
therefore, as the main reservoir pressure 
is maintained on the upper face of the 
piston it is held on its seat. As soon as 
the electro-pneumatic valve is de-ener- 
gized the main reservoir pressure is re- 
leased from the piston and train line 
pressure unseats it. This then opens the 
port which vents the train line and 
applies the brakes as in usual air brake 
operation. 


TRAIN LINE VENT CONTROL VALVE 


The function of this valve is to control 
the amount of train line air that flows to 
atmosphere whenever train line vent 
valve is set in operation as otitlined 
above. ‘The control valve has a piston 
that is subject to train line pressure on 
both faces, and is therefore a balanced 
valve. This piston has a seat on the 
valve stem which is so arranged that all 
train line air flowing to the vent valve must pass through 


the aperture which the seat on the valve stem covers when 


closed. The normal position of this piston and aperture 
is open. 

When the electro-pneumatic valve is de-energized the 
train line air, as already explained, forces the piston of 
the vent valve off its seat and opens a port to atmosphere. 
This reduces the pressure on the lower face of the pis- 
tons of both the vent and the vent control valves. Be- 
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| > Color Light Signal with Relay Box. 


Side View of Ramp Automatic Train Control Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


cause the upper face of the piston of the control valve 
is not subjected to train line pressure from the exhaust 
side, a pressure is exerted on the piston which tends to 
force it to its seat and thereby close the aperture through 
which the air is flowing. At this point in the operation the 
end of the control valve piston is caused to act against 
spring which is adjustable to any desired pressure. When 
the pressure of the spring becomes equal to the pressure 


Relay Box, Automatic Train Control C, & O. Ry. 
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Rod at Bottom. 


Control Valve Box, Reset Cheapeake & Ohio Ry. 
of the air on the upper face of the piston it seats itself, 
closes the aperture, and prevents a further reduction of 
the train line air pressure. The object of this device i; 
to allow just sufficient air to escape to cause a service 
application of the brakes and avoid the waste of a com- 
plete drainage of the train line: 


Traix Link BLANKING VALVE 


The purpose of this device is to cut off or blank the 
train line supply from the train line pipe whenever an 
automatic stop is received. Otherwise the pumps would 
continue to furnish air to the train line-and neutralize 
the effect of the vent valve. This*valve is so designed and 
arranged in the control valve that main reservoir air is 
supplied to the top ofa differential: piston which has a 
stem that engages a check valve in the body of this valve. 
The normal position of the check valve is open with train 
line pressure on both sides of the disc. There is a differ- 
ence of area between the upper and and lower faces of the 
piston to make certain that.a low air pressure will hold 
the check valve open in case of a leak in the main reser- 
voir supply to the blanking valve. 

Train line air from the brake valve flows to the bot- 
tom of the check, then past the check.to‘the brake pipe. 
Instead of passing directly to the: brake pipe the train line 
supply is bypassed around a‘cut out cock, and through the 
blanking valve. 
is opened only in case of an emergency.’ As soon as the’. 
electro-pneumatic valve armature drops, the main recer-.. 
voir air on top of the blanking valve piston escapes to, 
atmosphere, and the train line pressure .on the bottom 
of the check seats the disc and prevents sa air from 
passing through. 


RESET VALVE 


When the armature of the electro-pneumatic valve is fe, 
released (by contact of the shoe with a de-energized ramip =. 


Po 
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The cut out cock is normally closed, and: 


rail) it falls so far that the magnet can not pick it up 
and it becomes necessary that means be provided to return 
it to its normal position in order that the brakes may be 
released. ‘This is accomplished by means of a reset valve 
and attachments. 

A push rod is placed directly under the electro-pneu- 
matic valve, the cap of which encloses the armature and 
contact finger. In this cap is a reset pin which is always 
held down by a coiled spring. The reset pin is connected 


to the push rod, and is pushed upwards by the rod when 
“necessary to release the brakes. 


A reset piece is attached 
to the push rod and works against a reset pin knob and 
a valve stem in the reset valve. The reset valve stem is so 
designed that pushing the rod upwards to release the 
brakes also forces the valve stem off its seat and vents 
the train line through a large port in the reset valve bod 


as long as the push rod is held up. The push rod there- 
fore must be returned to normal position before the brakes — 


can be released. This design was worked out to pre- 
vent the possibility of any one trying to “beat” the device 
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by attempting to hold or fasten the push rod up in order % 


to keep the armature of the electro-pneumatic valve from 
falling when passing over a de-energized ramp rail. 


i 


Train LinE Cur Out Cock 


In order to eliminate the operation of the train control 
apparatus, in case of defects or damage which .will not 
permit the brakes to be released a cut out cock is made 
part of the control valve. To do this, however, it is 
necessary to break a seal, and change the position of the 
cut out cock to emergency. The broken seal is evidence 
that the train control has been tampered with, and that 
the box has been opened for this purpose. 


PERMISSIVE CONTROL FEATURE 


The permissive control relay is of the time interval, or 


ae tu) 


One of. the Relay Boxes at Base of Signal. 
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View cf Lecomotive Showing Location of Engine Equipment, Automatic Train Contrc]l, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


slow acting, type and allows an engine to pass over a 
de-energized ramp rail at a predetermined speed. It is 
actuated by means of the slope of the ramp rail, the con- 
tacts of the contact shoe plunger, and the speed of the 
train in passing over a portion of the sloped ramp rail. 
By changing the slope of the ramp any predetermined 
‘speed may be secured. This relay is designed to cut in 
a substitute holding circuit for the electro-pneumatic 
valve. In the contact shoe, the controlling contacts for 
the electro-pneumatic valve open when the plunger rod 
raises about 7% in., while the permissive feature relay con- 
trolling contacts do not make their circuit until the rod 
has risen 5@ in. These contacts are adjustable so this 
difference of %4 in. can always be maintained. As the 
relay is slow acting, the rise of the plunger rod, due to 
passing of the contact shoe over the ramp, must be slow 
enough for the relay to pick up while the plunger makes 
the raise of 1% in. between the make ef the slow acting 
relay and the break of the electro-pneumatic valve circuit. 
This means that if the engine passes over the ramp in less 


time than it takes to pick up the permissive feature relay 
the electro-pneumatic valve magnet armature will drop 
and produce a stop. The permissive feature relay will 
stay up as long as the controlling contacts in the shoe 
are closed and the valve magnet is up. As the contact 
shoe passes over and off the ramp rail the normal engine 
circuits are again made and the permissive feature relay 
circuit broken. Therefore by a proper reduction of speed, 
which in practice is set at 10 miles per hour, and by action 
on the part of the engineman which will be explained 
later, a train is able to pass a de-energized ramp rail with- 
out receiving an automatic stop. 

The permissive feature relay is provided with an audi- 
ble signal which blows every time the armature of the 
relay picks up, which is every time a ramp rail is passed, 
whether the ramp is energized or de-energized. The nor- 
mal operation of the whistle is intermittent, so that a 
continuous operation indicates that the relay is out of 
order. In case the relay is out of order a cut out cock, 
which is placed in the main reservoir air supply to the 
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Diagram Showing Location of Engine Equipment, Automatic Train Control, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Electro-Pneumatic Control Valve, Automatic Train Control, C. 


whistle, can be thrown to cut out position. This position 
of the cut out cock not only silences the whistle, but 
makes the permissive feature relay inoperative and the 
engine will get a stop at all de-energized rails. 

In order to make the permissive feature relay effective, 
however, the engineer must close a switch that controls 
the substitute circuit to the electro-pneumatic valve just 
before and while passing over a ramp rail. If this is 
not done a stop will result. The operating handle of this 
switch is released as soon as the engine has passed over 
the rail, when the combined force of a spring and air 
pressure forces it back to its normal open position. 

PERMISSIVE FEATURE CHECK 

The unit consists of a combination circuit breaker and 
circuit closing switch, and its purpose is to check the im- 
proper operation of the permissive feature relay. The 
manner in which it is used is explained just ahove. The 
handle of the switch is connected to a lever which in turn 
is connected to a circuit closing plunger. In pulling tliis 
lever a check valve is opened and low pressure air is al- 
lowed to charge a small reservoir, and at 
the same time act on a piston which con- 
trols the opening of the substitute holding 
circuit to the electro-pneumatic valve. 
The movement of the piston is slow, and 
when the pressure in the reservoir builds 
up to about 35 pounds the piston will 
reach the limit of its travel, and will hold 
the circuit open. As it takes approxi- 
mately 20 seconds for the piston to make 
this travel, the engineer has only 20 sec- 
onds to get over. the ramp, so that he 
must be alert. It will be understood from 
the above description of the operation of 
the permissive feature relay that he must 
not only hold the switch closed for the 
stipulated time, but he must have his 
train within the predetermined speed. If 
he neglects to do either he will receive a 
stop. 


REVERSING SWITCH 


The signals and ramps governing the 
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direction of train movement are all on 
the right side of the track, and the con- 
tact shoe for head on engine movements 
are on the right, or engineer’s, side of the 
engine. In order to provide for back up 
movements a second contact shoe, a dupl- 
icate of the first, is placed on the fire- 
man’s side. Because only one contact 
shoe can be connected up at a time, and 
if, when backing up, the indications are 
picked up from the engineer’s side a stop 
will be received at every ramp, it is neces- 
sary that some means be provided to 
make one contact shoe operative and the 
other inoperative as desired. This is 
done by means of a reversing switch, 
which is a simple six way double throw 
switch, suitably housed and conveniently 
located near the junction of the engine 
and tender. ; 


Cas SIGNALS 


The cab signal consists of white and 
green (clear and caution) lights placed 
in a suitable housing and so located that 
an engineer may readily see the imdica- 
tions. These indications, which repeat those of the way- 
side signals, are controlled from the cab signal control 
relay and the contact shoe acting in conjunction with the 
ramp rail. If the wayside signal is clear both sections of 
the ramp are energized and a clear indication is trans- 
mitted to the cab signal. If the wayside signal is at cau- 
tion the caution end of the ramp rail is de-energized and 
the caution signal is repeated in the cab. If the advance 
block is occupied or other danger. conditions exist both 
sections of the ramp rail are de-energized and an auto- 
matic stop will be received, unless advantage is taken of 
the permissive feature, and no signal indication will be 
received in the cab. In case of an automatic stop, the 
valve is reset, and the green signal will show until another 
stop is received or a clear signal is reached. 


& O. Ry. 


There are modifications of the control relay. one being 
that the relay operates on direct current from the ramp 
rail and has the cab signal lights made part of the relay. 
The other is designed to operate on alternating current 
from the ramp rail, but is held normally by direct current 
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Contact Shoe at End of Run in Winter C. & O. Ry. 


from the engine battery, with a separate cab signal. 


SHOE JUNCTION BoxEs 


These are provided to permit replacing a shoe quickly 
and conveniently. They are of the plug and socket type, 
are interchangeable and may easily be taken apart for 
inspection. 


EMERGENCY COCK 


This is provided to enable the engineer to regain control 
of the automatic brake valve in an emergency only. It 
sometimes occurs on the mountain grades that the train 
line must be recharged as quickly as possible to enable 
the engineer to apply the brakes in order to stop. To do 

| this a cock is provided which, when turned to emergency 
| position, supplies main reservoir air to the train line 
blanking valve, and vent valve chambers in place of the 
electro-pneumatic valve.’ When this is done the train line 
vent valve is closed, and the blanking valve piston forces 
the check valve open, thus permitting the engineer to re- 
charge the train line and apply the brakes, so long as the 
emergency cock is in emergency position. While this cock 
is in emergency position the whistle in the permissive fea- 
ture relay will blow continuously and cannot be stopped 
| until the cock is returned to normal position. Before this 
is done, however, the armature of the electro-pneumatic 
_ valve must be reset to normal position, or the control valve 
_ will again function as soon as the emergency feature pres- 
sure is cut off, and a stop will result. 


Should an engine come to a stop on a de-energized 
_Tamp he is able to start in either of two ways. He can 
throw the reversing switch which will make the shoe on 
the firemen’s side operative, or he can break the seal and 
throw the emergency cock to emergency position and re- 
charge his train line. 
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Track CAPpAcITy INCREASED 


It was stated at the beginning that the signal installation 
under consideration was made because the track capacity 
of the district had almost been reached. It has been dem- 
onstrated beyond possibility of dispute that the capacity 
of the territory covered by the installation has been mate- 
rially increased, and that the train control feature has 
been an important factor in this increase. Before the 
installation the line was operated under the manual block 
system which permitted of but little flexibility in the 
movement of trains. Under the present system an un- 
usual flexibility exists for following movements and for 
meetings of opposing movements. 


MeEtTHOD OF OPERATION 


The method of operation may be more clearly under- 
stood by reference to the accompanying diagram upon 
which is shown all signal and ramp locations between 
Charlottesville and Staunton. Particular attention is 
called to the location of the absolute signals which are at 
the entrance to all blocks, at tunnels and opposite the clear- 
ance point of all passing sidings. 

As a train enters the signaled section it moves without 
interruption so long as the line.is clear. But suppose its 
speed is such that it overtakes a preceding train. The 
first notice that the track is occupied will be a caution indi- 
cation at the second indication point in the rear of the 
advance train. Assume this caution indication is received 


at the absolute signal at the east end of Brand siding. As 
the train proceeds it continues to receive caution indica- 
tions until at Waynesboro it has closed up sufficiently to 
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obtain a stop indication at the absolute 
signal near the easterly end of the siding. 
But at this point the train is on a heavy 
grade, and the absolute signal is provided 
with an amber light below the red. The 
engineer has his train down to 10 miles, 
or less, per hour and he pulls down the 
switch which controls the permissive fea- 
ture relay which enables him to follow 
into the block at this reduced speed. The 
preceding train has orders to take the 
siding at Basic and allow the following 
train to pass. At Signal 2094 a second 
stop indication is encountered, but, as 
this is a permissive signal without amber 
light, the train must be stopped and then 
can proceed with caution to the next 
indication point. As soon as the preced- 
ing train is in the clear, clear indications 
will be received and the following train 
will proceed. 


In case the preceding train did not take 
the siding at Basic, but went on, the fol- 
lowing train would have picked up cau- 
tion signals or stop signals at each indi- 
cation point. In the latter case it would 
proceed under rules A, A-1, B and B-1 to 
the absolute signal west of the tunnel near 
mile post 105 between Basic and Afton. If the preced- 
ing train has not cleared the tunnel this signal will indi- 
cate an absolute stop. Just as soon, however, as it clears 
the tunnel the amber light below the red begins to burn 
and the signal may be passed at restricted speed under 
rule A-1. 


AN OPPosING TRAIN 


If on the other hand there had been no train ahead, 
but an opposing train has orders to take the siding at 
Brand, and is entering the siding, signal 2192 will display 
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Contact Shoe Engaging Ramp, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


a caution indication and signal 2182 a stop indicaton, 
wth the addition of the amber light, and the bracket abso- 
lute signal at the east end of Brand siding an absolute 
stop. As soon as the opposing train is in the clear and 
the switch closed all these indications will change to clear. 


Had the opposing train been in the clear the dwarf 
signal at the west end of the siding would have shown 
caution as soon as the eastward train passed the absolute 
signal at the east end of Saunton siding and stop as soon 
as signal 2022 was passed. In this connection the open- 
ing of a facing point switch gives a stop indication at 
every signal between the open switch and the next siding. 
It will be noted that at every passing siding both the 
dwarf signal and the absolute high mast signal are oppo- 
site and at the clearance point of the siding. In this way 
the dwarf signal clears up just as soon as the opposing © 
train has pased the clearance point of the siding. This 
arrangement tends to accelerate the movement at meeting 
points. 


INTERMEDIATE RAMPS 


It will be noted by reference to the diagram that at a 
number of places ramps have been introduced at points 
intermediate to signal locations. These are placed where 
the blocks are long and it is not necessary to enforce the 
speed restriction over the entire distance. It will also 
be noted that most of these intermediate ramps are located 
just ahead of the entrance to a siding or are between the 
ends of passing sidings. In case the preceding train 
clears the block either by an increase of speed or by en= 
tering the siding the intermediate ramp becomes ener- 
gized and the speed restriction control is released. 

They are distinguished by special markers to indicate 
the ramp location. The marker is a white disc, about 18° 
inches in diameter, having a black center. The black cen-~ 
ter is a disc set about six inches away from the white 
background. The inner face of the small disc is painted 
white. Between the two is an electric light which illum- 
inates the white background at night. This illumination 1s 
intensified by the light reflected from the innner face of 
the small disc. 
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EcoNOMIES EFFECTED 


When the installation between Charlottesville and 
Staunton was put into operation the manual block system 
of train operation was discontinued and it was possible 
to dispense with the services of five telegraph operators 
at a monthly saving of $745.20. There have certainly 
been other economies in operation due to the fact that 
trains are kept moving, and delays are kept down to a 
minimum, which was not possible under the former 
method of operation. But: figures in this phase of the 
matter are not available and could not be obtained except 
at the expenditure of considerable effort and time. 


BRACKET SIGNALS 


One of the unique developments of the installation is 
the frame of the bracket signals. As previously men- 
tioned, all absolute signals at passing sidings are opposite 
the clearance point of the siding. It was therefore nec- 
essary to locate one bracket signal at every passing siding. 
The brackets used are constructed of structural I beam 
section. The web of the I beam is treated to a process 
similar to the manufacturing process of ordinary ex- 
panded metal. The result is a light but surprisingly rigid, 
unriveted steel lattice of pleasing appearance. The cost 
of this type of bracket is appreciably less than that of the 
standard type. A further desirable feature is that the 
signal lights can be placed substantially over the track 
they are intended to govern. One of the brackets, which 
were furnished by the Bates Expanded Truss Co. of Chi- 
cago, is shown in the accompanying illustration. 


SNow AND ICE 


Considerable interest has been manifested regarding 
the probable results of snow and ice conditions on the 
wayside equipment and the actuating equipment on the 
engine. In the case of the present installation there has 
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been no difficulty experienced from such conditions, al- 
though last winter the severe blizzard and subsequent 
cold wave, which occurred in this territory, gave a very 
good basis for determining results under such circum- 
stances. The snow fall at that time was about 30 inches, 
and, because of the accompanying wind, drifted badly. 
After the snow stopped falling the temperature made a 
decided drop below freezing. The accompanying illus- 
trations show the condition of the contact shoe at the 
end of a run when winter conditions prevail. So far 
there has not been a failure due to this cause. 

There have been but two clear failures in the six years 
since the original installation was completed; both were 
due to a valve which was being used for experimental 
purposes, and which was removed after the second failure. 

The signal material was furnished by the Union Switch 
& Signal Company of Swissvale, Pa. The American Au- 
tomatic Train Control Corporation was given the con- 
tract to completely install the wayside signals, the train 
control wayside equipment, the alternating current pole 
line, the engine equipment and the substation equipment. 

The signal system was designed by, and all work was 
carried out under the supervision of, Charles Stephens, 
signal engineer of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


An interesting contrast between American and foreign 
railway laws is afforded by the following item from the 
South African Railways and Harbours Magazine: “At a 
suburban station in the Cape Province recently, a pas- 
senger attempted to join a moving train, but slipped and 
fell between the train and platform, being badly bruised. 
He was prosecuted, found guilty and sentenced to pay a 
fine of one pound or undergo fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment. A rigorous enforcement of the law appears to be 
the only means of impressing upon some members of the 
traveling public the dangerous nature of these practices.” 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly. to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Railroad men should not forget past history in what- 
ever developments may be coming out of Washington 
these days. Attorney General Daugherty, whose part in 
the injunction which was a determining factor in -the 
shopmen’s strike was so prominent that it has been called 
the Daugherty injunction, is the target of attacks which 
are curiously associated with radical forces whose radical- 
ism is so marked that it is tainted with communism. 
Senator Brookhart, who heads the investigating com- 
mittee, was known to be particularly inclined to the 
influence of those whose communist activities have been 
identified again and again. Doubtless he was named to 
head the investigating committee by reason of his avail- 
ability to these influences. The amazing network of direct 
and indirect relations which crop out whenever one looks 
into the identity of those who have been promoting com- 


munist propaganda at one time and another, has ramifica- 


tions which intertwine with those whose are talking the 
loudest in the present hysteria. It will be deplorable 
indeed, if the highest legislative body in the land plays 
into the hand of those who a year and a half ago swore 
some day to “get” Daugherty. 


Old man Neptune has been much insulted ct late, what 
with ocean liners scratching his bosom and submarines 
Hoaiing about in his insides, but we woader what he will 
say when he sees the new car ferry which is to be put in 
service between England and the continent. Freight cars 
have ventured on to the water before. notably between 
Key West and Havana; but an 84-mile sea voyage will 
be something of an experience for them. Doubtless Nep- 
tune, in his rage, will bite a tine from his trident. 


While locomotive designers are applying every effort 
to the production of engines of improved efficiency, and 
the railroads are ingeniously developing new ways of ad- 
monishing their employees to practice economy and safety, 
the perfectly obvious ways of obtaining at least a measure 
of the same results should not be overlooked. Take, for 
example, so simple a thing as the fire door; it is a well- 
known fact that the admission of excessive cold draughts 
into a firebox is detrimental to the heating surfaces of the 
boiler, besides requiring the use of more fuel, and as a 
result the life of the fire box is shortened and large quan- 
ities of fuel that could be saved are wasted daily where 


the old style hand-operated fire door remains. Practice 
has accepted and tests have demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the automatic fire door, when properly installed. and 
operated, is a factor to be considered in the conservation 
of power and fuel, as. well as the safety of the men who 
operate the locomotive, whose lives are often endangered 
by bursting flues or tubes. 


Any old engineer can tell you that a locomotive has a 
distinct personality, that it is not a thing of inanimate 
steel, but a living, breathing organism. Unconsciously, 
the old-time hogheads grow to regard their mounts as 
members of the family, and they are up in arms at the 
least suggestion that the locomotives be “chain-ganged.” 
Try to tell one of the old heads that a jack has no soul 
and you have made an enemy for life. Whether they 
have souls or not, it is true that no two of them act alike, 
There are stout, comfortable, old-lady locomotives, who- 
always behave admirably, and there are lean, bobbed hair 
flapper locomotives, who show worlds of speed, but little 
control. oe 7 

Many railroads have tried plans of differer# kinds te 
rewarding employees in conspicuous instances of econo 
and efficiency; but plans for direct profit-sharing with 
employees, if tried at all heretofore in railway work, have 
been extremely rare. A notable exception, or perhaps 1 
would be better to say a partial exception, is that of 
Henry Ford’s Ann Arbor Railroad, in its recent plan for 
employees’ stock participation. Industrial concerns, on 
the other hand, have gone into profit-sharing system t 
fairly extensively. = 

In this connection there is particular interest in the ex - 
periment announced this week, on the Southern Railway, 
by Vice President H. W. Miller, in charge of operation. 
It inaugurates a new principle of cooperative effort in 
the relations of the road with its employees. It exter 
to conductors, train and yard men, who are given an op- 
portunity to earn a bonus through increased efficiency, a 
decreasing expenses which are directly under their co 
trol. The road has concluded an agreement with these 
employees, which covers a period of three years, with an 
increase of approximately five per cent in the base 7 
of pay for the entire period, and a bonus for the secon ond 
and third year dependent upon the degree of efficiency 
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reached by the train employees. The bonus is to be 
gauged by an agreed ratio of expense of train operation 
to gross revenue. In this way the Southern and the train 
employees will share in the benefits arising from increased 
efficiency and the control of such expenses as are to a 


great extent in the hands of the men. 


THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE 

Naturally the development of railways follows the di- 
rection of the movement of commerce, and in Canada, 
as in this country, this direction has been principally east 
and west. In Canada, before the days of the railroads, 
colonization, of course, followed the navigable St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes westward, and the construc- 
tion of the first transcontinental railway, the Canadian 
Pacific, naturally carried the tide of settlement across the 
prairies and the mountains westward to British Colum- 
bia. The next generation or two, however, is’ destined 
to see this east-and-west belt of settlement extended 
northward several hundred miles into river valleys and 
other districts where there are agricultural possibilities 
as well as timber and mineral resources. As the country 
becomes well settled within convenient distances of exist- 
ing transcontinental lines, the trend of settlement wi! 
naturally turn 1orthward. 

One such northern line of development is now well 
under way, in the construction of the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Ry., which has been building north- 
ward from North Bay, Ont., during the past twenty 
years, until 328 miles of road are now in operation, in- 
cluding a main lire of 252 miles, from North Bay t) 
Cochrane, where it crosses the National Transcontinental 
road from Quebec to Winnipeg.. The line is surveyed all 
the way to James bay, an arm of Hudson bay, and 70 
miles of it, northward from Cochrane, are at present 
under construction. The route follows down the Abitib' 
river, thence across to the Moose river at the confluence 
of the Metagami and Missiniabi rivers, and from that 
‘point down the Moose to James bay. The route is an 
easy one, on the whole, with light grades of one-half of 
one per cent, and maximum curvature of four degrees. 

_ Some interesting phases of the project of this road, 
\ historical, political-and economic, are given by the chief 
engineer of the road, Mr. S. B. Clement, in a paper re- 
cently read before the Engineering Institute of Canada. 
He intimates that but for exclusive rights granted to the 
Hudson Bay Company for the fur trade, two and a half 
centuries ago, the settlement of the country on water- 
ways tributary to Hudson bay might have progressed 
under English sovereignty at the same time that Quebec 
and the St. Lawrence valley were being colonized by the 
French. As it was, this northern district was virtually 
closed to agricultural development until the transconti- 
nental trade routes of Canada were established. 
_ It will probably be a surprise to some that the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario Ry. is being extended as a 
development enterprise. The development in agriculture, 
mining and pulp and paper manufacturing, principally, 
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has yielding traffic in such amount that the net operating 
profit during the past year was three per cent. 

The grading on the route will, on the whole, be com- 
paratively light, but the bridging of the streams crossed 
rather heavy. An extensive belt of clay land, timbered 
mostly with spruce and poplar, that is well suited to agri- 
culture, is the basis of the wealth of the country; but 
with an abundance of water power, the timber, pulp and 
paper manufacturing prospects, and mineral deposits, as- 
sure an industrial development that will justify railway 
extension at a goodly pace. ; 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Adapted from the delightful fairy tale by Hans Christian 
- Andersen, 

Many years ago there was an emperor who was ap- 
proached by twe rogues, who called themselves weavers, 
and who claimed most unusual skill in their calling. 
They gave out that they knew how to weave stuffs of the 
most beautiful colors and exquisite texture, the clothes 
from which should have the wonderful property of re- 
maining invisible to «very one who was unfit for the 
office he held, or who was extraordinarily simple in cha-- 
acter. “These must indeed be splendid clothes!” thought 
tne emperor. “Had I such a suit. I might learn at once 
what men in my realm are’ unfit for public office, and 
also be able to distinguish the wise from the foolish. This 


stuff must be woven for me immediately.” 

So he set the two vagabond weavers up in business, 
giving them two looms upon which they affected to work 
very busily, although in reality they did nothing at all. 
They continued their work at the empty looms most in- 
dustriously, toiling far into the night. 

At length the emperor was curious to know how the 
work was progressing. He recalled that a simpleton, or 
one unfit for his office would be unable to see the manu- 
facture. He had nothing to risk, of course, in investi- 
gating personally the progress of the work, yet he pre- 
ferred to send someone else to bring him word how the 
goods was turning out. So he sent a faithful old minister, 
who came into the hall where the knaves were working 
with all their might .at the empty looms. “What can be 
the meaning of this?” thought the old man, opening his 
eyes very wide. “I cannot discover the least bit of 
thread on the looms.” However, he did not express his 
thoughts aloud, for he had been told the marvelous char- 
acter of this new textile. “Well, Sir Minister,” said 
one of the knaves, still pretending to work, “you do not 
say whether the stuff pleases you?” 

“Oh, it is admirable,” replied the old minister. “TI will 
tell the emperor without delay, how very beautiful I find 
it.” So he took the word to the emperor, who at length 
sent another officer of his court to see how the men were 
getting on. It was just the same with this gentleman as 
with the minister; he surveyed the looms on all sides, 
but could see nothing at all save empty frames. “TI cer- 
tainly am not stupid,” thought the messenger. “It must 
be that I am not fit for my good, profitable office. That 
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is very odd; however, no one shall know anything about 
it.” So he came again to the emperor: “Indeed, please 
your Imperial Majesty,” said he, “the cloth which the 
weavers are preparing is extraordinarly magnificent.’ 
In the meantime all the people throughout the city 
had heard of the wonderful property the cloth was to 
possess ; and all were anxious to learn how wise, or how 
ignorant, their neighbors might prove to be. And when 
the emperor himself could contain his curiosity no 
longer, he too went to see the process of manufacture. 


“How is this,’ said the emperor to himself, as his eyes 
fell on the empty looms. “TI can see nothing; this is in- 


deed a terrible affair. Am I a simpleton, or am I unfit to 
be emperor; that would be the worst thing that could 
happen.” “Oh the cloth is charming,’ said he aloud. 
“Tt has my entire approbation.” 

All his retinue strained their eyes, hoping to discover 
something on the looms, but they could see no more than 
the others. Nevertheless they all exclaimed, “Oh, how 
beautiful,” and advised his majesty to have some new 
clothes made from this marvelous fabric for the approach- 
ing procession. For the emperor was soon to pass in 
state through the streets of the city. The emperor fell 
in with the idea at once, and to show his general satis- 
faction, presented the imposters with the ribbon of an 
order of knighthood to be worn in their button holes, 
and the title of “Gentlemen Weavers.” 

The rogues sat up the whole of the night before the 
day on which the procession was to take place, and had 
sixteen candles burning so that everyone might see how 
anxious they were to finish the emperor’s new suit. They 
cut the air with their scissors, and sewed with needles 
without any thread in them. “See,” cried they at last, 
“The emperor’s new suit is ready. If your Imperial 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to take off your 
clothes, we will fit on the new suit in front of the looking 
glass.”’. The emperor was accordingly undressed, and the 
rogues pretended to array him in his new suit. “How 
splendid his Majesty looks in his new clothes. and how 
well they fit,’ every one cried out. “What a design! 
What colors! These are indeed royal robes!’ 

So the emperor walked out under a high canopy, in 
the midst of the procession, through the streets of his 
capital. The lords of the bed-chamber pretended to be 
carrying the ends of the mantle; for they would by no 
means betray anything like simplicity or unfitness for 
their office. And all the people standing by, and those 
at the windows, cried out, “Oh, how beautiful are our 
emperor’s new clothes! What a magnificent train there 
is to the mantle, and how gracefully the scarf hangs!” In 
short no one would allow that he could not see these 
much-admired clothes, because in so doing he would have 
declared himself either a simpleton or unfit for his office. 

“But the emperor has nothing on at all,” said a little 
child. And what the child had said was whispered from 
one to another. “But he has nothing at all on!” at last 
cried all the people. The emperor was vexed, for he 
knew that the people had come to their senses; but he 
thought, “the procession must go on now.” And the 
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lords of the bed.chamber took greater pains than ever to 
appear to be holding up a train, although in reality there 
was no train to hold. 


Washington Correspondence — 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


Car LOADINGS 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 5.—Loading of revenue 
freight continues to run well ahead of the correspond- 
ing periods in previous years, according to reports 
filed today by the carriers with the car service division 
of the American Railway Associaton. For the week 
which ended on February 23, it amounted to 845,898 
cars, an increase of 15,711 cars over the correspond- 
ing per:od last year, and and increase of 116,973 over 
the corresponding period in 1922. Compared with the 
corresponding period in 1920 it was an increase of 
62,603 cars. For the first eight weeks in 1924, load-— 
ing of revenue freight totaled 6,979,568 cars, an in- 


x 
: 


crease of 244,004 cars over the corresponding period 


in 1923, and an increase of 1,116,563 cars over the cor- 
responding period in 1922. 

Compared with the preceding wéek this year, the 
total for the week of February 23 was a decrease, how- 
ever, of 89,211 cars, due to the observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 

Loading of grain and grain products totaled 44,226 
cars, a decrease of 9,087 under the week before, but 
an increase of 3,882 cars over the same week last year. 
Compared with the same week in 1922 it was a de- 
crease, however, of 2,572 cars. 

Livestock loading totaled 33 309 Cars. 
was a decrease of 480 cars under the week before, it 
was an increase of 1,356 cars over the corresponding 
week last year, and an increase of 5,830 cars over 


While eal 


two years ago. + 


Loading of merchandise and less than carload | 
freight amounted to 213,073 cars, 27,267 cars under 
preceding week but increases of 11 347 cars over the 
responding week last year, and 15, 162 cars over the | 
responding week in 1922. 

Loading of miscellaneous freight amounted to 28 
cars, which was a decrease of 26,603 cars under the p 
ous week. Compared with the same week last year, t 
was a decrease of 2,109, but an increase of 70,993 
over the same week two years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 175,834 cars. This was a 
crease of 18,461 cars under the preceding week, a 
decrease of 2,724 cars under last year, as well as 
crease of 10,806 cars under the corresponding week 
1922, when coal shipments were stimulated by prospe 
of miners’ strike. Ee 

Coke loading totaled 12,553 cars, 478 cars less than 
the previous week: and 2,360 cars under last year 
4,423 cars above two years ago. 

Loading of forest products amounted to 77,163 ca 
5,534 cars under the preceeding week when lum 
shipments were the heaviest for any one week in 
tory. Compared with the corresponding week last 
year, it was an increase of 1,402 cars, and with the cor- 
responding week in 1922, an increase of 29,779 cars 

Ore loading totaled 8,514 cars, 1,281 cars below 
week before and 1,083 cars under last year. Compa 
with. the corresponding week two years ago, however, — 
it was an increase of 4,164 cars. . 

Compared by districts, decreases under the week 
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before, due to the observance of the holiday, in the total 
loading of all commodities, were reported in all dis- 
tricts, but all districts reported increases over the cor- 
responding week last year except the Allegheny and 
central western. Compared with the corresponding 
week in 1922, increases took place in all districts. 

Loading of revenue freight this year compared with 
the two previous years follows: 


1924. 1923 1922 
4 weeks of January...... 3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
4 weeks of February...... 3,617,432 3,361,599 3.027,886 
> anil Ee Se ae 6,979,568 6,735,564 5,813,005 
Ra ocr. 


Plimon Henry Dudley, C. E., Ph. D. 


Dr. Plimon Henry Dudley, whose ceath was recorded 
in the Railway Review, March 1, was born at Freedom, 
Ohio, May 21, 1843. He was therefore almost 81 years 
of age at the time of his death, which occurred at the 
Commodore hotel, New York city, Monday evening, 
.February 25, 1924. His father was a well-educated and 
prosperous farmer who had emigrated from Massachu- 
setts to Ohio. Young Dudley spent the early years of his 
life on the farm, and at the age of 20 entered Hiram col- 
lege. He attended college during the winter months but 
returned home to help on the farm during the spring and 
summer. While at college one of the professors, a great 
admirer of Bessemer the English metallurgist, who in 
1856 had invented the process for making steel which 
bears his name and which revolutionized the steel indus- 
try, had considerable to say on this subject. Mr. Dudley’s 
interest was so aroused that he determined to take up the 
study of metals and metallurgy as his.life work. He was 
so keen and industrious a student in science and engineer- 
ing that upon graduation he was able to secure the posi- 


Dr. Plimon Henry Dudley. 
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tion of city engineer at Akron. Ohio, and held this office 
from 1868 to 1872. 

He then became chief engineer of the Valley R. R., 
running from Cleveland to the coal fields of Ohio. He 
held this position for two years, and during that period 
invented the dynamometer for measuring the drawbar 
pull of a locomotive. He gave up his position in order 
to devote his entire time to the perfection of this instru- 
ment. In 1876 he had added a recording device, and the 
results he obtained together with his ability to analyze 
the data he secured, attracted the attention of the Eastern 
Railway Association, and they engaged his services in 
1878. The dynamometer gave a scientific and convinc- 
ing demonstration of the inefficiency of the locomotive 
as it then existed. 

In 1880 he became associated with the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River R. R. and was in continuous service 
with the New York Central Lines until the date of his 
He first advanced the theory that the rail acts 
as a girder. This theory met with much opposition and 
ridicule and as a result of this controversy, he designed 
a track indicator which recorded irregularities of surface, 
level and gauge, and which is in common use throughout 
the country in inspection cars. He also invented the 
stremmatograph to determine the manner in which the 
load of a moving train is transmitted to the track support. 
The railroad constructed for him a special car in which 
were housed the dynamometer and inspection equipment. 
There was also a laboratory and workroom as well as 
living quarters. In this car Dr. Dudley and his wife 
lived for 33 years and this was their only home until her 
death about two years ago. He afterwards continued to 
live in the car for nearly two years. A short time before 
his death he moved to the Commodore hotel, where he 
lived until he passed away. 

Dr. Dudley proved by the records taken from the track 
indicator that his theory of girder action was correct, and 
designed a rail which gave the results he 
predicted. The rail he designed was five 
inches in height, and although he convinced 
the management-by his arguments, they 
very cautiously purchased only five miles of 
rail for test purposes. This rail was placed 
between the Grand Central station and 
Mott Haven. It was difficult.to believe that 
a rail five inches in height would remain 
stable and not overturn under a locomotive 
or loaded train. When it was found that 
the rail did not tip over as expected, a con- 
siderable tonnage was ordered, as the riding 
qualities of the track were greatly improved 
and the cost of maintenance decreased. 
Later he was permitted to add one-eighth 
inch to the height, and gaining confidence 
in his judgment, 90-pound rails 514 inches 
high were eventually permitted. These 
events mark the adoption of heavier and 
better designed rail sections by the railroads 
of the country. 

Although his inventions and discoveries 
covered a wide field, the major portion of 
his life was spent in an effort to improve 
the quality and manufacturing methods of 
the steel which goes into rail. He worked 
from the standpoint of a true scientist, with 
no thought of personal gain. He did not 
patent any of his inventions or discoveries, 
but gave them out for the benefit of all who 
‘choose to use them. 

In a message notifying the officers and 
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employees of the New York Central Lines of Dr. Dud- 
ley’s death, president A. H. Smith said: 

“By his extraordinary ability, broad scientific knowl- 
edge and enthusiastic devotion to railroad service for an 
unbroken period of 48 years, Dr. Dudley contributed at 
least as much as any other man to the development of 
American railroads. Perhaps it would not be an over- 
statement to say that he did more than any other one man 
to confer upon humanity the boon of rapid, safe and 
economical transportation. His life work added lustre 
to the fame of the New York Central. His career was 
characterized by arduous toil in the search after scientific 
truth, tireless energy and unimpeachable loyalty and integ- 
rity. It was Dr. Dudley’s scientific development of the 
track which made possible the first 100-ton locomotive, an 
epoch-making event. Dr. Dudley was a metallurgist as 
well as an engineer. His studies resulted in the manu- 
facture of steel rails which greatly reduced the numbe: 
of accidents due to broken rails and led to great econo- 
mies.” 

Dr. Dudley was an honored member of many engineer- 
ing and scientific societies, among them the American 
Railway Engineering Association. At the time of his 
death and for many years he was a member of the rai 
committee of that association. 

His funeral, which took place at the Church of Heay- 
enly Rest, New York city, Thursday, February 28, was at- 
tended by many prominent railway officers, and represen- 
tatives of engineering and scientific societies, of which he 
was a member. The honorary pallbearers were: A. H. 
Smith, president, New York Central lines; H. P. Whit- 
lock, New York Academy of Sciences; J. B. W. Reyn- 
ders, American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical En- 
gineers; George J. Ray, vice president American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, and George Pegram, 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 


Southern Railway Will Build Locomo- 
tive Terminal at Spencer, N. C. 


The Southern Railway will begin construction of mod- 
ern locomotive terminal facilities at Spencer, N. C., as 
soon as minor details can be worked out and contracts 
awarded. Announcement to this effect was made by 
H. M. Miller, vice president, February 29. Spencer is the 
junction point of the Charlotte, Danville and Asheville 
divisions. The new facilities will include a 37-stall round- 
house, with annexes to accommodate a small machine shop 
and a foreman’s office; a flue and engine shop; a 100-foot 
turntable; two engine inspection pits 100 feet long; and 
a crane runway 320 feet long to accommodate a 10-ton 
traveling crane with 25-foot span, to convey heavy parts 
from the new roundhouse to the flue, babbit and machine 
shops. 

The roundhouse will be 106 feet deep, modern in de- 
sign, and absolutely fireproof, being of reinforced con- 
crete and brick construction with steel windows and hol- 
low tile roof to prevent condensation. Paving will be of 
creosoted long-leaf yellow pine on a concrete fundation. 
Flood lighting will be used for general illumination, with 
ample portable lights to facilitate work on obscure parts. 
_ Provision will be made for dropping driving wheels 
from five engines, and truck and tender wheels from two 
engines at the same time. Crane girders will be installed 
the entire length of the building, permitting the installa- 
tion of lifting devices with range to reach heavy parts of 
locomotives on all 37 stalls. 

An up-to-date boiler washing and filling system will 
permit the washing and filling of boilers with hot wate - 
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on 26 stalls. Steam and hot water will be drawn from 
incoming engines, the hot water filtered and used for 
washing boilers, and the surplus heat from exhausted 
water and steam employed to heat the fresh water for 
filling the boilers. A live steam connection will supply 
additional heat when needed. 
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The small machine shop will be equipped with neces-— 


sary machine tools to make light running repairs and save 
the time required to transport small parts to the main 
machine shop. 

The flue and babbit shop will be 51 feet by 155 feet, 
and absoultely fireproof throughout. It will have pile 
foundation, reinforced concrete footings and curtain 


walls, steel frames, gypsum slab roof, steel windows and — 


doors, and will be of the daylight type, the entire enclos- 
ure from the window sills up to be of steel and glass. 
The babbit room will have a creosoted wood block floor, 
similar to that of the roundhouse, and the flue room will 
be paved with cinders. 


The turntable will be of the end-bearing type with suf- 


ficient capacity to handle the largest locomotives and will 


be motor operated. The engine inspection pits will be 


installed on the incoming engine track, permitting easy 


and thorough inspection of locomotives before they are 
taken into the roundhouse. 

Spencer is one of the Southern’s most important ter- 
minals. Large classification yards, one of the Southern’s 
most important transfers for less than carload freight, and 
modern plants for the repair of locomotives and cars are 
maintained there, but the facilities for handling the large 
locomotives now 1 use and for making light running 1e- 
pairs have not been sufficient for present-day require- 


ments. - 


Railroad Pests in South Africa Can — 


Be Poisoned 


et 


Railroad men of the,United.States have become acctis- 
tomed to operation in the face of plagues and pests of 


various kinds, but unfortunately most of these cannot 
feasibly be exterminated by a poisonous spray. In Sout 
Africa, however, it appears that their “bugs” are of the 
true insect variety, and they have fitted up a train for the 


purpose of destroying them. The South African Rail- 


way & Harbors Magazine gives the following account: 


“At 10 a. m. on Nov. 29, Mr. Lawson, superintendent 
(mechanical), Johannesburg, was instructed to fit an en- 
gine with appliances for the destruction of locusts, which 
were reported to be swarming on the railway lines in the 
Welverdiend district. It was decided to use the new suction 
gas locomotive for the purpose and to destroy the locusts 
with poison, projecting the spray with compressed air— 
the engine being already equipped with a small air con 
pressor. This method proved highly satisfactory. A pres- 
sure of 90 lb. to the square inch was obtained, which en- 
abled the line and the adjacent ground, both within and 
without the railway fences, to be sprayed for a consider 
able distance. : : 

“The gas engine left Germiston shortly after 7 a. m, om 
Nov. 30, and arrived at Welverdiend about 11 a. m. A 
supply of poison was immediately procured from i 
station master, and the engine left on its mission, with A 
1,600-gallon capacity traveling tank of water attached. 
Two large swarms were encountered at mileage 7034 and 
76% main line, and spraying was commenced with tw 
lines of hose, each of 300 feet length. On inspecting 
these swarms on the following day, millions upon millions 
were found dead and dying. “' 

“Spraying operations continued daily along the maim 
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line and Lichtenburg branch until Dec. 8, up to which 
date 22 swarms were destroyed. The spraying with com- 
pressed air was also found to be advantageous in keeping 


the poison in a state of agitation in the receivers, caused . 


by the air blowing through it.” 


Coffin Foundation Awards in Recogni- 
tion of Employees Contributions 


An original method of giving recognition to the con- 
structive work of factory employees in industry has re- 
cently been put into effect by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. At the various plants of the company 
a few days ago workmen gathered about a platform, and 
the works manager called a few of their number forward 
and presented them with a sum of money and a certifi- 
cate acknowledging their contribution to the progress of 
the electrical industry. These awards, comparable to the 
honors conferred upon engineers by electrical societies, 
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The Pan-American, Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. 


_Schedule—Daily between Cincinnati and Memphis and 
' New Orleans. 


Memeo, liy........... Cincionati; aero Ar.| 9:00a.m. 
Meera LV... ....-.. Louisville nese evan pores. aan: 
Bmoapom. VAT... 66. ns Memphis: sss. Tove 730 ae tit. 

(eon iAr......... Birmingham ‘.:.......Lv. 7:20a.m 

Merete }Ar os Mobile ata, Lovee 2 02.4; tr 

Mevaem. jAr......... ‘New, Orleans@te.. 2a: Ly.| 8:00p.m 


Car Equipment—The equipment consists of the latest 
type of all-steel cars as follows: Combination baggage 
and passenger car; l-drawing room, 2-compartment 
sleepers and a 10-section observation sleeper between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans; standard 12-section draw- 
ing room sleepers between Cincinnati and Pensacola, 

_ Birmingham and New Orleans and Birmingham and 

- Mobile; parlor cars between Cincinnati and Memphis 

, and between Mobile and New Orleans; dining cars be- 
tween Cincinnati and Birmingham and between Mobile 
and New Orleans. ~ 


__ The route is through the principal industrial section of 
the central south and between Mobile and New Orleans 
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were made by the Charles A. Coffin Foundation, named 
in honor of the founder of the company, which was estab- 
lished for the broad purpose of stimulating progress and 
public service in all branches of the electrical industry— 
public utilities, electric railways, among graduate students 
doing research work, and finally among employees. 

So far as is known this is the first time that employees 
in any large industry, particularly workers in the shops, 
have been publicly recognized for work they have done 
for the industry outside their ordinary duties. Engineers 
and research workers have gained public distinction by 
their achievements, but the man in the shop, as a rule, has 
seldom become known to other than a few of his imme- 
diate associates for work that may have had an almost 
revolutionary effect in the branch of the industry in which 
he was engaged. 

Take, for instance, the tipless Mazda lamp. These are 
coming into general use now, and probably many a person 
who bumped his head on a sharp tip or knocked it off 
and smashed the lamp, has blessed the person who re- 
moved them. There are manufacturing advantages also in 


Current Benders i” High Class : Passenger Trains 


is along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 
miles the train passes within sight of the open gulf and 
crosses an uncommon number of streams, inlets and other 
waterways, necessitating unusual and interesting con- 


For many 


struction. Much new bridge work is now in progress on 
this division, indicated by a bridge now being erected over 
the Rigolets Pass at a cost of $3,130,000, and the pros- 
pective erection of a bridge at Chef Menteur at an expense 
of $1,515,000. Other work under construction or con- 
tracted for on this part of the line calls for an additional 
expenditure of $1,500,000, an aggregate expenditure on 
the New Orleans & Mobile division of $6,100,000. 

Passenger Locomotive—4-6-2, superheater; cylinders, 
diameter 25 in., stroke 28 in.; driving wheel diameter 
73 in.; maximum tractive power 40,700 Ibs.; factor of 
adhesion 4.0. Weight in working order: leading 57,000 
Ibs.; driving 162,000 Ibs.; trailing, 58,000 Ibs. ; engine 
277,000 Ibs.; tender 194,000 Ibs. 

FHeating—Vapor system, provision being made in each 
compartment and drawing room for individual control 
of the vapor heat. All cars fully provided with elec- 
tric fans. 

Lighting—Electric lighting system. 

The dining car service of the Pan-American train is of 
an unusual character of excellence. 
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not having the tip. The problem of how to remove it 
puzzled engineers for many years, but it was not until 
two foremen in the National Lamp Works, Louis E. 
Mitchell and Arthur J. White, both young men, turned 
their attention to it, that a solution was found. That is 
one instance, many times repeated, in which a man in the 
shops was found to have done unusually able work o! 
value not only to his company, but to the community at 
large. 

The multiplicity of these achievements, known to only 
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a few in an organization so large as that of the General 
Electric Co., with its 80,000 employees, was the source of 
astonishment to those who had the task of examining 
the many claims for recognition which came in from the 
various works. There were 150 nominations for awards 
made by department and office heads. These were re- 
duced to 79 for final analysis, and awards were finally 
made to 48—16 to engineers, six to commercial men and 
one woman, ten to foremen, ten to shop workers and five 
to administrative employees. 


Among the Exilibitors 


Railway Appliances Exposition at the Coliseum, Chicago, in connection with 


American Railway Engineering Convention 


Exhibitors at the Railway Engineering 
Convention 


List or FIRMS REPRESENTED AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
RaILway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION, AT THE COLISEUM, 
Cuicaco, Marcu 10-13, In CONNECTION WITH 
THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN RAIL- 

WAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
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Adams & Westlake Co., 319 W. Ontario street, Chicago. 

Adams Motor & Mfg. Co., 3914 Castello avenue, Chicago. 

Ahlberg Bearing Co., 317 E. 29th street, Chicago. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 342 Madison avenue, New York 
city. 

American Abrasive Metals Co., 1506 Conway building, Chi- 
cago. 

American Bolt Corporation, (Boss Nut Div.) 1734 N. Kol- 
mar avenue, Chicago. 

American Car & Foundry Co., 414 Railway Exchange build- 
ing, Chicago. 

American Chain Co., Inc., 208 S. LaSalle street, Chicago. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co., 63 S. Robert street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

American Malleable Castings Association, 1900 Euclid build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago Heights, III. 

American-Steel & Wire Co., 208 S. LaSalle street, Chicago. 

American Valve & Meter Co., 2853 Spring Grove avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Argyle Railway Supply Co., 327 S. LaSalle street, Chicago. 


Baker R. & L. Co., 2180 W. 25th street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Balkwill Manganese Crossing Co., 1330 Williamson building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blake Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Pa. 

Blaw-Knox Co., 122 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

L. S. Brach Mfg. Co., 127-129 Sussex avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Bryant Zinc Co., 600 Orleans street, Chicago. 

Buda Co., Harvey, II. 

Brown Rail Loader Co., 84 State street, Boston, /Mass. 

Carbic Mfg. Co., 565 W. Washington boulevard, Chicago. 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., 332 S. Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Central Electric Co., 316-326 S. Wells street, Chicago. 

Challenge Co., Batavia. Ill. 

H. Channon & Co., 149 N. Market street, Chicago. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 1536 Transportation build- 
ing, Chicago. 


hicago Flag & Decorating Co., 1315S Wabash avenue, 


Chicago. 

Chicago Malleable Castings Co., 120th & S. Racine avenue, 
Chicago. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 East 44th street, New York 
city. 


Chicago Railway Signal & Supply Co., 
nue, Chicago. 

Chipman Chemical Engineering Co., 
New York city. 

Cities Service Oil Co., (Illinois), 208 S. LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 

Clark Car Co., 1619 Oliver building, Pittsburgh Bas 

Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., 6917 Bessemer avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland Railway Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Corning Gus. Works, Corning, N. Y. 

Creepcheck Ca., Inc., Terminal building. Hoboken, N. Jl. f 

Crerar, Adams & Co., 259 E. Erie street, Chicago. ~~~ 


Detroit Graphite Co., 1646 Monadnock block, Chicago. io 

Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 

Paul Dickinson, Inc., 3346 S. Artesian avenue, Chicago. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co., Inc., 4th & Bingham streets, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Duff Mfg. Co., 122 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Thos A. Edison, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 613 Marquette building, Chi- 
cago. 

Electric Tamper & Equipment Co., Railway Exchange build- 
ing, Chicago. — > 

Elliott Frog & Switch Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 50 Church street, New York city. 

Engineering & Contracting, 221 East 20th street, Chicago. 

Eymon Crossing Co., McNeal building, Marion, Ohio. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., 416 N. Main street, Fair- 
mont, Minn. 

H. K. Ferguson Co., 6523 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa. 

Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co., Carlisle, Pa. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Generator Valve Co., 47-53 Dinsmore place, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
Gould Storage Battery, Co., The Rookery, Chicago. 

Graver Corporation, 1412 Steger building, Chicago. 

W. & L. E. Gurley, 514 Fulton street, Troy, N. Y. 


Hall Switch & Signal Co., Garwood, N. J. 
Hayes Track & Appliance Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., 552 W. Adams street, Chicago. 


a2 oS). Michigan ave- 


Inc., 136 Liberty street, 
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Headley Good Roads Co., Franklin Trust building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hobbs Storage Battery Corporation, 343 Call building. San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Andrew Hoffman Mfg. 
cago: -* 

Hubbard & Co., 6301 Butler street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert W. lant &-Co., 2200 Incurenee Exchange building, 
Chicago. 


Idol Track Liner Co., 122 S. Michigan avenue, ieee 

Illinois Malleable Iron Co., 1801 Diversey boulevard, Chicago. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle street, Chicago. 

Illinois Zinc Co., 332 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 343 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Inland Steel Co., 38 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 

International Signal Co., 5044 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York city. 


Co., 28 E. Jackson boulevard, Chi- 


Jaeger Machine Co., 520 Dublin avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison avenue & 41st street, New 
York city. 


Ser. jordan Co., East Chicago, Ind. 


Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kaustine Co., Inc., Railway Department, Reading, Pa. 

Kelly-Derby Co., Inc., 321 N. Crawford avenue, Chicago. 

Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co., 711-718 M. E. Taylor building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Inc., 
avenue, Chicago. 

Keystone Grinder & Mfg. Co., 646 Railway Exchange build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, III. 


W2 Se ANihiel teen 


Layne-Bowler Chicago Co., 37 West Van Buren street, Chi- 
cago. 

Lehon Co., W. 44th & S. Oakley avenue, Chicago. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Fisher building, Chicago. 

Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Lundie Engineering Corporation. 920 Broadway, New York 
city. 

Mc-Graw-Hill Co., New 
York city. 

MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 E. Huron street, Chicago. 

Magnetic Signal Co., 1334 E. 6th street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Maintenance Equipment Co., 646 Railway Exchange build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Massey Concrete Products BEI ia 
avenue, Chicago. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co., 

cago. 
Mercury Mfg. Co., 4118 S. Halsted street, Chicago. 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York city. 
Miller Train Control Corporation, 19 W. Harrison street, 
Danville, Ill. 


Inc., 10th avenue at 36th street, 


122 S. Michigan 


Chi- 


Pershing road & Loomis street, 


| Morden Frog & Crossing Works, 208 S. La Salle street, Chi- 


cago. 


| Mudge & Co., 750 Railway Exchange building, Chicago. 


| M. W. Supply Co., 


t 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., 


Cincin- 


Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., 
nati, Ohio. 


426-430 Plum street, 


1535 Real Estate Trust building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


National Boiler Washing Co., 
ing, Chicago. 

National Carbon Co., Inc., Box 400, Cleveland, Ohio. 

| National Lead Co., 111 aoe dwar New York City. 

| Negional Lock Wastes Co., 40 Herman street, Newark, N. J. 

National Malleable Gastines Co., 10600 Quincy avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


529 Railway Exchange build- 


303 Oliver building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


re P. Nichols & Bro., 2139 Fulton street, Chicago. 


Northwestern Motor Cor Eau Claire, Wis. 


Ogle Construction Co., 28 E. Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Otto Engine Works, 15-17 S. Clinton street, Chicago. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Co., East 42nd street, New York 
city. 


Page Steel & Wire Co., 929 Connecticut avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

W. W. Patterson Co., 54 Water street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P. & M. Co., 641 Railway Exchange building, Chicago. 

Pettibone-Mulliken Co., 140 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Co., 1254 First National Bank 
building, Chicago. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 424 W. 33rd street, New 
York city. 

Portland. Cement Association, 111 West Washington street, 
Chicago. 

Positive Rail Anchor Co., 332 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Pyle-National Co., 1334 N. Kostner avenue, Chicago. 


Q. & C. Co., 90 West street, New York city. 


Rail Joint Co., 61 Broadway, New York city. 

Railroad Accessories Corporation, 50 Church street, 
York city. 

Railroad Herald, 316 E. 5th street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Railroad Supply Co., 203 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Railroad Water & Coa! Handling Co., 608 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

Railway Purchases & Stores, 9 S. Clinton street, Chicago. 

Railway Review, 537 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Ramapo-Ajax Corp. Hillburn, N. Y. 

Rawls Machine & Mfg. Co., 1412 N. Halsted street, Ghicase. 

Reade Mfg. Co., 135 Hobores avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Regan Safety Devices Co. Inc., 122 S. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

Reliance Mfg. Co., Massillon, Ohio. 

Richard-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Geo. J. Roberts Co., 243 E. Second street, Dayton, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 400 N. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Wm. Robertson & Co., 20 W. Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 


New 


Sellers Mfg. Co., 1201 McCormick building, Chicago. 

Sherwin-Williams Co., 2357 S. LaSalle street, Chicago. 

Signal Accessories Corporation, 1526. Lincoln avenue, Utica, 
Nove 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 608 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

T. W. Snow Construction Co., 324 S. LaSalle street, Chicago. 

Southern Signal Co., Inc., 2021 Portland avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Standard Underground Cable Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse building, 


Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., 1020 S. Central avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Torchweld Equipment Co., 
cago. 

Track Specialties Co., 39 Broadway, New York city. 


Fulton & Carpenter streets, Chi- 


Union Switch & Signal Co., 122 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Ill. 


Van Dresar, E. L., 550 Summit avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
Verona Tool Works, 1800 First National Bank building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Volkhardt Co., Inc., 


Warren Tool & Forge Co., 
cago. 


535 Bay street, Stapleton, N. Y. 
736 Peoples Gas building, Chi- 


-Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church street, New York city. 


West Disinfecting Co., 548 Railway Exchange building, Chi- 
cago. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., 500 S. Clinton street, Chicago. 

Western Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, III. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Win Whartonis|r, cecoy incyees Owboxss2l4eEHaston. Pa. 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

Woolery Machine Co, 29th & Como avenue, S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Wright Mfg. Co., Lisbon, Ohio. 

Wyoming Shovel Works, 122 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
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Hoffman Casement Fixtures 


An exhibitor at the Coliseum, in Chi- 
cago, this week, in connection with the 
annual convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, is 
the Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co., 28 E. 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. This 
company’s specialty is the Hoffman 
casement fixtures for hanging casement 
sash, which has been widely adopted 
in the general building field. For rail- 
way purposes, the fixtures will improve 
the method of hanging sash wherever 
casement sash can be used, in such 
structures as signal and interlocking 
towers, freight and passenger stations, 
stores and supply buildings, shops and 
roundhouses. The fixtures may be 
applied to either outward or inward 
opening sash. The difficulties in ordi- 
nary construction of making freely 
operating openings, and at the same 
time maintaining them in weather- 
tight condition, are well known. The 
Hoffman fixtures cover these points 
fully, and give a weather-tight fitting, 
which may readily be adjusted to give 
any ventilation which may be required, 
or to afford unobstructed vision. They 
are particularly valuable where the 
width of the opening is such that mul- 
tiple sash are required, and in such in- 
stances the ease and certainty of oper- 
ation makes it possible to use casement 
sash where otherwise the full window 
opening could scarcely be obtained. 
The accompanying illustrations show 
the manner in which the sash fold to 
give the full and unobstructed opening. 
In the diagrammatic illustrations, No. 


1 refers to the top track; No. 2 is the 


top hanger; 3, 4 -and 5 are, the -pin 
plate, guide block and sill track; 7 in- 
dicates the butts, three on each pair 
of sash; 8 is the hinged handle, and 9 
is the fastener which is applied two 
at the top and two at the bottom. 


Exhibit of the General 
Railway Signal Co. 


At the exhibit in the Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, next week, in connection with the 
annual convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, the 
General Railway Signal Co., Roches- 
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ter, N. Y., will be fully represented. 
The company will occupy spaces 49 and 
50, and the following will be featured: 
Vertical color tight signal: i.orizontal 
color light signal (new device); tri- 
angular color light signal (new device): 
color light dwarf signal (new device); 
model 2A low voltage spindle type sig- 
nal; model 5A switch machine; two 
unit table interlocker; forced drop elec- 
tric lock for mechanical interlocking; 
unit lever for electric interlocking with 
forced drop electric lock; model 2, form 
A, 3-position relay; model 2, form A. 
2-position relay; model 2, form B, line 
relay; direct current motor relay; 4- 
way model 9E direct current neutral 
relay; 6-way model 9E direct current 


polar relay;, model 9D double slow- 
acting flashing relay; Kl transformer: 
track reactor; terminals, arresters, 
fuses, track resistances, etc.; Neon 


lightning arrester (new). 

The following representatives will be 
present: P, E. Carter, S. M. Day, C. M. 
Deardorff, J. A. Geneser, R. Gould, C. 
Henze, W. K. Howe, J. C. Lindner, H. 
W. Lucia, F. W. Moffett, A. G. Moore, 
He Po ObereWow).. bloested,=C..-W. 
Prescott, W. K. Richard, Paul Ren- 
shawnee nomass Wa CeWare. so. IN: 
Wight, J. R. Wills, W. H. Workman. 


The Universal Crane 
Stores Department and 
Maintenance of Way 
Work 


in 


Recent mechanical improvements 
have been adapted to locomotive 
cranes, steam shovels, etc., with the 
resuit that this class of equipment is 
now available in a range of sizes and 
weights which give it a _ usefulness, 
efficiency and economy that was not 
approached in former days when equip- 
ment of this kind was invariably cum- 
bersome and expensive to operate. One 
of the principal mechanical improve- 
ments in this connection is the appli- 
cation of gasoline engine power, or 
electric motor drive, which contributes 
ereatly to economy of operation. <A 
locomotive crane in which these and 
other improvements have been fully de- 


Designation of Parts of the Hoffman Casement Fixtures. 
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veloped, is the Universal crane, manu- 
factured by the Universal Crane Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is built in types 
especially designed for railroad require- 
ments, and the variety of purposes to 
which it may be adapted, affords an 
extremely interesting record. 


Universal cranes are expediting the 
handling of heavy materials on sey- 
eral large trunk lines where they have 
proved their superiority. They are more 
flexible and efficient than the heavier 
types of locomotive cranes and are far 
more economical than labor gangs. 
They are of either traveling or sta-- 
tionary type to suit conditions, and 


1 


may be mounted on standard flat car — 
equipment, with a capacity sufficient — 
for any lift required in maintenance — 


and stores department work. 
They are usually driven by four- 


cylinder heavy duty gasoline engines — 


thoroughly tested for years in this 
service, or by electric motors with — 
power taken from third rail, trolley, or 
plug-in system. They eliminate host- 
ling, time lost taking water, getting up 
steam, washing boiler, etc., and fuel 
is only consumed during operation. 
They can be operated by one man. 
Operating on a flat car, the crane can 
be prevented, by a mechanical locking 
device from fouling adjacent tracks — 
while swinging. They are ordinarily — 
equipped with 28-ft. boom, so that the © 
entire unit can be carried on one flat — 
car. If so specified they are built to 
handle. cleam shell and drag line 
buckets, with a generator to supply 
current to excite a magnet, with hoist 
block, capstan head, nigger heads, and — 
other equipment. The traveling type 
propel themselves over a train of flat 
cars as material is handled, and then 
travel onto a platform to release the 
car. The stationary type with crane 
permanently mounted on the car and 
geared to truck axle, is for work around 
shops where a locomotive is not re- 
quired. Special gauge mountings can — 
be used on bins or trestles because of 
their light weight, and have the added 
advantage of adaptability to motor 
trucks, trailers, etc. and of easy trans- 


Hoffman Casement Fixtures, Showing Unob- 
structed Opening. 4 
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Universal Crane with Lifting 


Magnet 
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in Stores Department Work. 


Universal Crane with Boom Locked for Transportation. 


ferability from one mounting to an- 
other. 

The New York Central R. R: has 
two Universals mounted on low-wheel 
traveling mounting that run on rails on 
6 ft. 6-in. centers, laid on standard flat 
cars. They are equipped with a_28-ft. 
boom, generator set, and lifting mag- 
net, and are confined to the length of 
a 40-foot car, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. One of these 
cranes was installed in the spring of 
1922, and the second in the fall of 
1923. One operates at Collinwood, 
Ohio, and the other out of Elkhart, 
Ind. 

The crane and cars are coupled into 
‘a storekeeper train, which travels over 
the various divisions at periodic inter- 
vals and distributes the new material 
and picks up the waste material for rec- 
lamation. 

The principal advantage found in the 
crane is that it can unload the heaviest 


of frogs or a bundle of crossing planks’ 


in a few minutes, or load a pile of 
Scrap iron, old rails, frogs, etc., while 
the crew-of three or four men are tak- 
ing off a barrel of oil, lanterns, waste, 
a keg of spikes, ‘etc., and loading the 
empty drum. 

Previously the work the crane now 
does occupied from 20 minutes to a 
half hour at each stop, which usually 
necessitated sidetracking the _ train, 
which always meant more delays before 


. they could get out on the road again. 


Now the train is usually pulled by a 
passenger locomotive and is sometimes 
allowed out on the high speed track, 
and completes its work in a fraction of 
the time previously required. This 
saving in actual figures has amounted 
to something like $108 a day, accord- 
ing to the records. 


During July, 1922, a very interesting 


47) 


moving picture was taken by the New 
York Central R. R., telling the com- 
plete story of this operation and one 
of the these pictures has traveled all 
over the United States and has been 
seen by most of the railroads. The re- 
sult of this work was that similarly 
organized storekeeper trains have been 
started by other railroads. 

In the maintenance of way depart- 
ment the crane is used for loading and 
unloading rails, and miscellaneous ma- 
terial, cleaning ditches, etc. Further- 
more, there is considerable use for it 
around small roundhouses in coaling 
locomotives, cleaning ash pits, and in 
assisting on small locomotive and light 
car repairs. 

An advantage in maintenance of way 
work is that the section crew is free 
to go ahead with its regular work, in- 
stead of having to wait at the section 
house for a good part of the day to 
help unload the material. 


Exhibit of the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. at the En- 
gineering Convention 


The Union Switch & Signal Co., 
Swissvale, Pa., will-maintain an exhibit 
of the latest signal appliances, in 
booths 66 and 67, at the Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, next week, in connection with the 
annual convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association. Some _ 
of the principal items which will com- 
prise the exhibit are described below. 
StytE HC-2 HicHway CR0ossING 

SIGNAL 


UNION 


The Union Switch & Signal Co. has 
recently developed the style HC-2 high- 
way crossing signal of the flashing 
color light type. It is very simply con-— 
structed and the two light units alter- 
nately display flashes of red light to 
warn pedestrians or vehicular traffic 
at highway crossings, of the approach 
of trains. 


Universal Crane Unloading Rails in Maintenance of Way Department Work. 
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The signal units are mounted on a 
cross bracket in turn supported by a 
3 inch post which may be either set in 
concrete or fastened to a concrete foun- 
dation by means of a clamp type cast 
iron base. The distance between the 
lamp centers is 2 ft. 6 in. Each lamp 
unit consists of a cast iron case having 
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Style HC-2 Highway Crossing Signal. 


a single door with hasp and staple for 
locking at the back. At the front is 
mounted an 83-in. doublet lense simi- 
lar to that used in the Union style “R” 
or “TR” color light signals, except that 
the outer lens is “spreadlite.” The in- 
ner lens is standard A. R. A. signal 
section, high transmission red. Each 
unit is supported on a cast iron elbow 
and may be turned to suit any horizon- 
tal alignment. The elbow in turn fits 
over the end of a 1%4-in. steel cross 
bracket and, by means of a clamp in 
the elbow, the unit may be adjusted for 
the desired vertical alignment. 


A sheet iron hood shields the lens 
from the direct rays of the sun and a 
circular background is, used as shown 
in the illustration. Side lights of clear 
ground glass properly hooded can be 
provided to facilitate inspection from 
passing trains. 


The lamp supplied with this signal 
has a double filament and consumes 10 
watts at its normal rating of 8 volts. 
It is accurately based, which, in con- 
junction with the location of the recep- 
tacle by jig, provides interchangeability 
without an attempt at focusing on the 
ground. The source of energy supply 
for this signal may be either caustic 
soda, storage battery, or alternating 
current where energy in this form is 
available. 
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The style HC-2 crossing signal is 
controlled from a flashing relay of the 
style NEV edic.. or, “SV <3) -a.c-=type 
described in this issue. Although it is 
more common practice to illuminate 
the lamps alternately, the control is 
flexible enough so that lamps may be 
illuminated at the same time or con- 
tinuously during the time a train is ap- 
proaching a crossing. 


Union Styte “TR” Coror Licur SIGNAL 


Demand for more compact color light 
signal units so that more than one may 
be conveniently placed on the same 
pole caused the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. to modify a former Union triangu- 
lar design to suit present-day require- 
ments. This new signal is known as 
the style “TR” color light signal. 


The lamp uhits are accurately aligned 
with respect to finished mounting sur- 
faces, and when placed in the triangu- 
lar cast iron case the main beams of 
light are parallel. Vertical and _ hori- 
zontal alignment of the complete light 
unit is readily accomplished by means 
of combination adjustment and sup- 
porting brackets securing the case to 
the mast. Provision is made for tele- 
scopic alignment of the light unit to 
bear on the desired point, however, it 
is possible to secure very good range 
by using ordinary aligning methods. 

Doublet lenses, the outside member 
of which is 83£-in., a re-based lamp 
held in a receptacle, the position of 
which is definitely located with respect 
to the lenses, and a supporting casting 
for these comprise the lamp unit. Lamp 
bulbs may be renewed without disturb- 
ing the optical precision of the signal’s 
adjustment. The cover design for the 
back of the case is particularly unique 
as ready access may be had to the 


Union Style “TR” Color Light Signal, 


Rear View of Union Style “TR” Color Light 
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lamps and terminals as illustrated in 
the rear view shown, and it is impos- 
sible through negligence to leave the 
cover off one lamp unit without leaving 
it off the other two, thus assuring that 
no one indication may be improperly 
displayed due to strong light behind 
receiving the same illumination. The 
three covers are carried on a centrally — 
supported spider and the lower one 
being the heaviest, there is no chance 
of accidental exposure should one fail 
to secure the hasp. A long range indi- 
cation is secured with minimum power 
requirement for the illumination of the 
lamps. 


Union D. C. FLASHER RELAY, STYLE 
CON pare 

Coincident with the appliance exhibit 
in Chicago, the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. has placed on the market a direct- 
current relay which provides flashes of 
light of proper timing and duration for 
highway crossing signals. While based 
on the standards set by the signal sec- 
tion, A. R. A., this relay has been de- 
veloped specially for the work it has 
to perform and is better fitted for this 
than can be any adaptation of older re- 
lays designed primarily for another pur- 
pose. A 
‘The Union style “NF” relay provides 
30 to 35 flashes of light per minute. 
The flashes are of the same duration, 
this being made possible by the sym- 
metrical arrangement of parts, an ex- 
clusive feature of this relay. The relay 
control and lamp operating circuits are 
clearly indicated by terminal identifica- 
tions moulded in the top plate. Con- 
nections within the relay are simply 
made, and can be readily traced due to 
the view all around secured by a cylin- 
drical glass shield. 


Signal. 
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The contact equipment is sufficient 
for controlling one or more flashing 
light type highway crossing signals re- 
ceiving energy from a single battery or 
from a double battery wired as recom- 
mended by the signal section, A. R. A. 
Constant timing and duration of flashes 
of light are maintained throughout a 
wide voltage range. But two resis- 
tances of windings are necessary to take 
care of a range of 5.5-to 12 volts. Nor- 


Union Style “NF” Flasher Relay. 


mal voltage ratings are 6 to 8 and 10 
to 12. The overall diameter of 7 inches 
and height of 10 inches minimizes the 
shelf space required. 


Heavy Duty Motor Car 


Responding to a demand for a sec- 
tion motor car which would carry and 
easily accommodate a large gang in 
busy seasons and which could also be 
quickly stripped, thus reducing weight 
so it can be handled easily by a mini- 
mum gang in winter season, Fairmont 
Railway Motors, Inc., have introduced 
recently a practical car of such a type 
which is styled the Fairmont Class S11. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the S11 car equipped for heavy duty 
and also stripped for small gang serv- 
ice. “As is readily seen, the entire upper 
part of the car is arranged so that by 
the removal of a few bolts it can be 


Accessibility of Parts Features the New 
Fairmont Heavy Duty Car. 
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Heavy Duty Motor Car Built by the Fairmont Motors Co., and Designated S11. 


lifted off and set aside during the slack 
season. The change is easily made in 
twenty minutes and by a very handy 
man has even been accomplished in 
ten minutes. 


The car essentially consists of the 
standard frame, equipped with axles, 
Hyatt bearings and 6 H.P. ball bear- 
ing (three bearing) engine as used in 
the Fairmont Class M2 Santa Fe type 
of car. The removable side seats 
and tool boxes with railing are rigidly 
built into a single unit. The tool box 
seats have large capacity and are 
equipped with hinged covers. 

A feature of the car is the side foot 
rails. These ordinarily serve as con- 
venient foot boards when the gang 
rides the car. The removable side seats 
reinforced by angle iron supports so as 
to have sufficient strength to carry a 
standard rail, a job which a gang is 
often called upon to do. 

The controls of the car are arranged 
for easy access by the operator who 
sits on a central seat between the two 
side seats. The advantage of this ar- 
rangement is clear vision both ways 
and the safe operation of the car is 
thus insured. The safety characteristics 
of the side seats on the car when carry- 
ing large gangs are apparent and easily 
appreciated. 

The car has a seating capacity of 
eleven men and will carry all the tools 
that such a gang needs stowed away in 
the two large tool compartments. 

With this arrangement of the car 
the engine is located where it is easy 
to get at for cleaning and adjustment— 
something which will be appreciated by 
all maintainers and men who have to 
take care of motor cars. 


The general arrangement and details 
of this car are the direct result of co- 
operation between the engineering de- 
partment and officials interested in 
motor cars on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and the Fairmont engineering 
department. As has been demonstrated 
in the past, this close co-operation be- 
tween user and manufacturer has again 
resulted in a most practical step for- 


ward in the 
motor cars. 


Steel Wheel For Motor Cars 


The Electric Tamper & Equipment 
Co., Chicago, have recently concluded 
an arrangement with the Parsons Co., 
of Newton, Iowa, whereby they have 
become exclusive agents of the electric 
furnace cast steel wheel manufactured 
by the latter company. 

The Parsons wheel for motor cars is 
made of steel which is previously pre- 
pared in an electric furnace, as it is 
claimed that this process eliminates all 
impurities and assures uniform metal 
throughout, being free from sulphur, 
phosphorus and like impurities. The 
casting is subjected to a heat treatment 
under pressure and the tread is then 
ground to an accurate finish with the 
center line of the hub, thus producing 
a true rail bearing surface. The illus- 
trations show the one-piece construc- 
tion of this wheel which eliminates the 
need of a riveted hub. 

Standard wheels are furnished in 16 
and 20 inch diameters, insulated or 
non-insulated, fitting any standard axle. 


development of section 


The Parsons Wheel for Motor Cars. 
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— Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


King Sander Trap Made by 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 


In the February 23 issue of the Rail- 
way Review, carrying a description of 
the King Sander Trap, the name of the 
manufacturer was erroneously given. 
This device is manufactured by the U. 
S. Metailic Packing Co. 

This sander trap, which employs an 
entirely new principle, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

In the King sander trap and econo- 


mizer valve the air ports lie entirely 
15° PIPE +" PIPE 
y = 


Patented June 26, 1923 


The Wing Sander 


Trap. 


above and away from the sand at all 
times. The sand in the trap is agitated 
by the air coming through port “A” 
and is drawn over the trap division by 
the syphon action of the air from port 
"B” which passes the sand along to the 
rail after it has been drawn over the 
trap division. Both ports “A” and “B” 
operate simultaneously with the engi- 
neer’s valve in the cab and the pressure 
from port “B” also clears the delivery 
pipe of any obstruction as the sand be- 
gins to flow. This principle of opera- 
tion makes it possible to deliver sand 
to the rail through a long run of hori- 
zontal piping which is often necessary 
on locomotives having a long wheel- 
base and equipped with only one sand 
box. It also makes it possible to apply 
sand to the booster engine. 

The King economizer may be set ‘to 
suit the grade of sand used* dhd the 
amount of sand required and thé air 
pressure carried on the locomotive to 
which application is made, and once set 
the adjustment screw and lock nut may 
be spot welded in place to make this 
adjustment permanent. 


The economy 


in amount of air used is one of the out- 


standing. features of this sander. 
claimed by the manufacturer. 
This trap, equipped: with standard 


railroad unions which permit removal 
without disconnecting the piping, may 
be applied to any locomotive by a pipe 
fitter. 


The No. 36 Red Giant Drill 


The magnitude of today’s operations 
under modern shop practice, and par- 
ticularly where piece work rate prevails, 
demands a portable air drill for ream- 
ing service, ability to handle a con- 
stantly fluctuating load, which the high 
speed motor generally used in portable 
air drills is not so well adapted to. Gen- 
erally speaking, reaming is an unknown 
cuantity. The work varies from single 
plates to a multiplicity of plates and 
gussets with forgings, gray iron or steel 
castings interspersed here and there, 
and the quantity of metal to be re- 
moved produce a constantly changing 
power factor. With all this in view 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New 
York, have recently placed on the 
market a new air drill to be known as 
the No. 36 Red Giant. 

While the design of the new type 
drill illustrated is not revolutionary, it 
is nevertheless unique, and the manu- 
facturer claims it possesses all the 
points of advantage incident to stabil- 
ity, reliability, low maintenance, ease of 
operation and adaptability for reaming 
or drilling purposes. These claims are 
based on extensive trials conducted in 
the plants of many large users of pneu- 
matic equipment. During these trials 
the Red Giant has attracted favorable 
attention from purchasers, tool room 
attendants and workmen alike. 

The weight of this drill is 35 pounds, 
being light enough to be classed as 
strictly a one-man machine for down 
or side hole reaming. Spindle is of ex- 
tension type with tang slot for conven- 
ient ejection or reamer or drill, facili- 
tating this operation when a change be- 
comes necessary. 

Connecting rods are attached to 
crosshead by means of standard design 
wrist pin as in steam engine practice, 
cbviating the use of connecting rod tog- 
cle. Cylinders are double acting type 
znd provided with packing gland (or 
stuffing box) which prevents the leak- 
age of air into the crank case. The pis- 
tons are of the double acting type 
turned from special low carbon steel 


bars and accurately ground to size. 
They are each provided with two 
packing rings. Crosshead and guide 
prevents side thrust against the pistons 
and reduces cylinder wear to a mini- 
mum. 

Eeccentrics are forged integral with 
the crank shaft, being located between 
the crank pins (or throws). They are 
of liberal dimensions and accurately 
balanced. 

The valves are of the balance’ piston 
type, Jong wearing and leak proof. 
They Eg prcssaie “holding” ‘them to 


The No. 36 Ked Giant Drill, 


their seats. Being balanced in all di- 
rections they require none. Moving 
but 1-20 of their length and devoid of — 
rocker arms and gears, they require but 
little power to operate them: The 
valves are located between the cylin- 
ders with very short ports, providing 
air contro: as close to the cylinders as 
is possible, effecting great economy in 
the use of air. 

The crank 
nickel steel 


shaft is forged from 
, heat treated to give high — 


The No. 36 Red Giant Drill. 


tensile strength in the throws and 
hardness at the wearing points. It dif 
fers slightly from the standard Little 
Giant design, having the eccentrics lo- 
cated between the throws and an inte- 
gral part of the forging, The crank 
shaft is mounted on three ball bearings 
The extra or third ball bearing insures 
proper shaft support on both sides of 
the main drive gear and adds materially 


in 
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Finance 


Board Reduces 


Shipping 
Trans-Ocean Rail Rates 
via American Shipping 


A resolution has been adopted by 
the United States Shipping Board which 
will have the effect of an order extcend- 
ing preferential railroad freight rates 
to shipments carried into and from the 
United States in American vessels. The 
action is taken under section 28 of the 
Jones merchant marine act, which was 
originally passed as a measure for the 
aid of American shipping. The terms 
of the statute in this respect were 
suspended by an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission dated Dec. 11, 
1920, and the present resolution takes 
the form of a request to the commis- 
sion that this order be modified. Com- 
missioner Frederick I. Tmohpson, the 
author of the resolution adopted by the 
shipping board, has issued the follow- 
ing statement, explaining its intent: 

“The action of the shipping board 
brings into being one of the preferen- 
tial features of the American merchant 
marine act. Immediately the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rescinds 
its order suspending this section of the 
law, which order, under the law, was 
permitted only upon the certification 
of the shipping board that adequate 
shipping facilities did not then exist, 
this beneficial feature provided by the 
congress and designed to aid Ameri- 
can flag ship operation will, in mv 
opinion, immediately and fundamentally 
advance an American merchant marine 
to an undisputed position. 

“Section 28 is a mandatory section 
of the merchant marine act. It pro- 
vides that the through export rate, 
granted on through bills of lading is- 
sued by American railroads on com- 
merce moving to foreign destination, 
is available only to vessels under the 
American flag. It does not disturb or 
alter the present export rate structure. 
“As a mandatory statute its application 
could only be suspended upon certifica- 
tion by the shipping board that ample 
facilities were not available under 
American flag vessels. It has not here- 
tofore been operative for the reason 
that American flag ships to move for- 
cign commerce were not in regular 
service in defined and_ established 
trades. 

“Ample American flag service is now 
existing, the restriction preventing the 
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operation of the law has been removed. 
with attendant result that American 
flag ships will carry commerce routed 
on through bills of lading to foreign 
destination. Commerce moving in for- 
eign vessels will take the domestic rate 
to seaboard, and then the ocean rate 
to point of foreign destination. The 
result inevitably will be to largely in- 
crease the movement of foreign-borne 
commerce in American flag ships, for 
cuch commerce will not move at alow- 
er rate.” 


Pennsylvania Passenger Train Derailed 
at Brightside, Md. 


A Pennsylvania R. R. passenger 
train, destined to Buffalo, N. Y., was 
derailed at Brightside, Md., just out- 
side of Baltimore, Md., resulting in the 
death of S. W. Gerhardt of Baltimore, 
Md., and injury to four other persons. 


Strathcona Memorial 
Transportation. 


Fellowship in 


A Strathcona memorial fellowship in 
transportation, of $1,000, is offered an- 
nually for advanced work in transpor- 
tation, with special reference to the 
construction, equipment and operation 
of railroads, the problems connected 
with the efficient transportation of 
passengers and freight and the financial 
and legislative questions involved. The 
holder of the fellowship must be a man 
who has obtained his first degree from 
an institution of high standing. In 
making the award, preference is given 
in accordance with the will of Lord 
Strathcona to such persons or to sons 
of such persons as have been, for at 
least two years, connected in some 
manner with the railways of the north- 
west. 


Applications for this fellowship 
should be addressed to the dean of the 
graduate school of Yale university, 


New Haven, Conn., before May 1, on 
blanks which may be obtained from 
the dean, and should be accompanied 
by 

1. A statement of the applicant’s 
education and practical experi- 
ence. 

2. A statement of the particular field 
of interest to the applicant and 
his reasons and purposes for 
desiring the fellowship. 

3. Letters of recommendation. 

4. Reprints of articles or publica- 
tions by the applicant. 


News of the Railways and the Ecquipiwant Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements ard Betterments 


Equipment Purchases 


. 


Gonstruction: Items 


New York Central’s Control 
of Chicago Switch- 
ing Roads 


The .United States supreme court 
rendered a decision, on Monday of this 
week, on the New York Central’s con- 
trol of the Chicago River & Indiana 
R. R. The court does not pass directly 
upon the right of the New York Cen- 
tral to acquire and operate this prop- 


erty, the decision revolving mainly 
around certain technicalities of the 
case. The Chicago River & Indiana 


has a road mileage of only three miles, 
but it controls a 99-year lease on the 
Chicago Junction Ry., which operates 
a belt line covering the stockyards and 
large manufacturing territory. The two 
properties form a very important termi- 
nal in the Chicago district. 

The New York Central, in an appli- 
cation to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asked for authority te 
purchase the stock of the two terminal 
lines, and the commission approved the 
purchase. On April 10, 1923, the Balti- 
more & Ohio and other carriers en- 
tering Chicago brought suit in the 
federal court to have the order of the 
commission declared void and to set 
aside the sale of the stock and the 
lease. This court, without an opinion, 
denied the injunction and dismissed the 


bill. 


The supreme court now reverses the 
lower court, holding that the com- 
mission, “upon application of a carrier, 
must form a judgment whether the ac- 
quisition proposed will be in the public 
interest,” and that the lower court was 
in error in dismissing the action of 
other roads which are declared “in- 
terested parties entitled to be heard.” 
The commission’s order was declared 
“unsupported by evidence,” the opinion 
adding: “Since such an order is void, 
there is no occasion to consider the 
other grounds of invalidity asserted by 
the plaintiffs.’ Further grounds in- 
cluded a contention that the terminal 
consolidation should await the comple- 
tion of general railroad consolidation. 

It is to be noted that the supreme 
court in its decision does not pass upon 
the jurisdiction of the commission to 
authorize the New York Central to ac- 
quire control of the junction terminal 
properties, which jurisdiction the com- 
mission had exercised in its order ap- 
proving such acquisitions. The federal 
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court in Chicago had dismissed the 
case on the ground that competitors 
of the New York Central had no sue- 
able interest. On this point the su- 
preme court reverses the lower court 
and sends the case back for a hearing 
before the federal district court, the 
court did not set aside the order of 
the commission. 

The supreme court’s opinon was 
written by Justice Vandevanter. He 
pointed out that the main purpose of 
the acquisition by the New York Cen- 
tral was to secure a larger share of 
the Chicago business. Prior to the 
merger, it was recited, the terminal 
railroads were uncontrollable by any 
trunk line, and “they were all served 
impartially and without discrimination.” 
He pointed out further that by means 
of the preferential position gained in- 
cident to the control of these termi- 
nal railroads the New York Central 
planned to obtain traffic formerly 
handled by its competitors, and that 
the commission’s order “substitutes for 
rental control of the terminal railroads, 
monoply control in the New York Cen- 
tral; and in so doing necessarily gives 
to it substantial advantage over all its 
competitors and subjects the latter to 
serious disadvantage and prejudice.” 

Justice Vandevanter stated in his 
opinion that the apprehensions of the 
competitors of the New York Central 
as to conditions following its acquisi- 
tion of the Chicago terminal lines were 
apparently well founded, judging by 
the results. He pointed out that under 
present conditions the plaintiff railroads 
are no longer permitted to compete 
with the New York Central on equal 
terms, saying: 

“The diversion of traffic has already 
subjected the plaintiffs to irreparable 
injury. The loss sustained exceeds $10,- 
000,000. Continued control by the New 
York Central will subject them to an 
annual loss in net earnings of approxi- 
mately that amount. Ifa legal interest 
exists where carriers’ revenues may be 
affected, there is clearly such an in- 
terest here. The diversion of traffic 
has already submitted the competitors 
of the New York Central irreparable 
injury and great financial loss. This 
loss is not an incident of more effective 
competition. It is an injury inflicted 
by denying to the plaintiffs equality of 
treatment.” 

Justices Sutherland, McReynolds and 
Sanford dissented. 


North Carolina Stop Law Reduces 
Crossing Accidents. 


Deaths and injuries from grade cross- 
ing accidents showed a marked decline 
following the enactment of the North 
Carolina law requiring drivers of motor 
vehicles to stop before crossing rail- 
road tracks, according to figures just 
made public by the safety department 
of the Southern Ry. The law became 
effective on July J, 1925, and in the en- 
suing six months, four persons were 
killed and 11 injured in 11 accidents at 
crossings of the Southern’s tracks in 
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North Carolina, as against six killed 
and 24 injured in 21-accidents during 
the first six months of 1923, 11 killed 
and 25 injured in 18 accidents during 
the last half of 1922, and eight killed 
and 22 injured in 15 accidents during 
the first half of 1922. This decrease 
in casualties was in the face of an in- 
creasing volume of automobile and 
truck travel, 247,612 motor vehicles 
having been registered in the office of 
the secretary of state of North Caro- 
lina during 1923 as against 182,060 in 
1922. 


Roads Receive Judgments for Trans- 


portation of Troops. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. has 
been granted a judgment of $21,946 and 
the Wabash Ry. a judgment of $7,863, 
by the United States court of claims, 
for transportation of troops during and 
after the war. 


Derailment Causes Fifteen Casualties 


in Mexico. 


A passenger train enroute from Mex- 
ico City to Guadelajara was derailed 
on March 3, near Monteleone, causing 
the death of six persons and injury to 
nine others. 


British Empire Exhibition to Have 
Many Transportation Features. 


Railways of England and the British 
colonies are planning large exhibits at 
the British empire exhibition, to be held 
in London, June 30 to July 12. All of 
the colonial railways are planning 
large industrial and agricultural exhib- 
its, and the South African railways will 
have, as a special feature, a full-sized 
locomotive, emerging from a replica of 
one of the tunnnels on its lines. 

A world power conference will be 
held in connection with the exhibition 
and the American committee, composed 
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of John W. Lieb, Peter Junkersfeld 
and Calvert Townley, is planning an 
instructive program. A great. many 
papers of particular railway application 
will be read at this conference. 


Labor Board Upholds Soo Line Shop 
Crafts’ Union. 


The United States railroad labor 
board, in a decision handed down 
March 4, upheld the right of the fed- 
erated shop crafts’ officials to repre- 
sent the machinists and blacksmiths 
on the Minneapolis St. Patl & Sault 
Ste Marie Ry. in negotiations with the 
management over wages and working 
conditions. This right was contested 
by the Soo Line shop employees’ asso- 
ciation. 


Ocean Rates Raised, Despite ‘Wal- 
lace’s Protests. 


The North Atlantic-United Kingdom 
steamship lines: put into effect a new 


tariff on March 1, which has the effect 


of advancing rates on all commodities 
an average of 25 per cent, with the ex- 
ception of grain and flour. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace protested 
strenuously against the advance, and in 
a letter to the American steamship 
Owners’ association, the secretary 
stated that the farmers could not stand 
a further increase at this time and that 
an increase in rates would be unprofit- 
able to the steamship companies them- 
selves, in view of the falling off of traf- 
fic. 


Governor Davis Fights Kansas Com- 


mission Passes. 


Governor Davis, of Kansas, is still 
firm in his stand that passes issued to 
the members, of the Kansas public 
utilities commission, when used indis- 
criminately, as at present. are in viola- 


tion of the law, despite the opinion of © 


CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY 
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Prize Winning Poster in A. R. A. Safety Campaign. 
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the attorney-general of the state to the 
opposite effect. In answer to this opin- 
ion, the governor instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against Clyde M. Reed, chair- 
man of the commission, and against the 
railways issuing passes, and the Pull- 
man Co., which also issues passes to 
the commission’s. members. 


Boiler Explosion on Southern Pacific 
Freight Locomotive. 


A locomotive boiler of a Southern 
Pacific Co. freight train exploded on 
February 28, 31 miles west of San An- 
tonio, Texas, killing the engineer, fire- 
man and head brakeman. Considerable 
delay was experienced in getting a re- 
lief train to the scene, as the explosion 
had destroyed the telegraph wires. 


Head-On Collision on the Canadian 
National Railways. 


Eaily in the morning of February 
27, an eastbound passenger train and 
a westbound freight train met in a 
head-on collision near Mallorytown, 
Ont. The engineers and firemen of 
both trains were killed. The accident 
occurred in a heavy fog. The freight 
train engine had been run deadhead to 
a water station and had just returned 
to Mallorytown and was pulling the 
rear end of the freight, tender first 
when the passenger train collided with 
it. It is claimed that the engineer of 
the passenger train ran by three sig- 
nals set against him. 


Railways of the Northwest at Work 
on Large Improvements. 


Large gangs of men were put to 
work on March 3 on the 1924 improve- 
ment and maintenance programs of the 
northwestern railways, which will in- 
volve expenditures of more _ than 
$100.000,000. Thousands of workers 
have been recruited during the past few 
weeks and within the next two months 
25,000 extra workers will be actively 
engaged. This should aid materially in 
combating the present industrial de- 
pression of the northwest. 


Car Ferry to be Operated Across the 
North Sea. 


The first North sea train ferry will 
make its initial journey on March 15. 
The new ferry line will run from Har- 
wich, England, to Zeebrugge, Belgium, 
a distance of 84 miles. The voyage 
will require nine to ten hours. Three 
ferry boats will be used in this service 
at present, each with a capacity of 54 
European type cars. 


New York Central Freight Train Side- 
swipes Crane. 


A New York Central R. R. freight 
train sideswiped a relief train crane 
Standing on a siding at Newark, N. Y., 
on February 27, the arm of the crane 
crashing through the locomotive cab. 
_ The brakeman of the freight train, who 
_ Was riding in the cab at the time, was 
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killed, and the engineer and fireman 
were injured. 


Michigan Central R. R. Increases Sig- 
nalman’s Wages. 


An increase in the rate of pay for 
signalmen and signalmen helpers has 
been granted by the Michigan Central 
R. R. This increase will amount to 
three cents per hour for all classes of 
signalmen and four cents per hour for 
signalmen helpers. It is estimated that 
the additional expenditure involved will 
be $18,000 per annum. 


Park Opening Dates Announced by 
the C. M. & St. P. 
The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Ry. announces the opening and closing 
dates of the national parks, as follows: 


Park and opening— Closing 
GraterslakesOre., june ls... 5... Sept. 30 
General’ Grant, Cal, May 24....Oct. 10 
Glacier, Mont, June 15........ Sept. 15 


Lassen Volcano, Cal., June 1..Sept. 15 
Mesa Verde, Colo., May 15....Nov. ‘1 
Mount McKinley, Alaska, July 1.. 


3% aNaeto ait Gchtndt Oe eee ae Sept. 15 
Mount Rainier, Wash., June 15.... 

Lo bio carat aot ae eae Sept. 15 
ediotmGalam Mayo 2405s c. 4. Oct. 10 


SullviseeilieN=D:; June ln .5 2. Sept. 30 
Wind) Caves, D; June l....2. Sept. 30 
Yellowstone, Wyo., June 20...Sept. 30 


nonremleialiae Nav ag UD Weer ci.k = ore oe OchalS 


Preparations to take care of a million 
and a half visitors this year are being 
made. Public camp grounds for the 
motor camper are being extended, and 
the hotels and permanent camps are in- 
creasing the facilities for handling 
visitors. 


Large Railway Bridge to be Cons- 
tructed in Australia. 


One of the largest bridges in the 
world will be constructed by the New 
South Wales government, to connect 
Northeand Sonth, Sidney, N. S. W., 
Australia. The bridge is to be 3,840 
feet long, with provisions for four 
railway tracks, two. roadways for ve- 
hicles and another roadway for pedes- 
trians. Dorman Long & Co., of Lon- 
don, England, have been awarded the 
construction contract, at a price of 


~ $18,300,000. 


Canadian Car Loadings, for Week, 
February 23. 


During the week ended February 23, 
a total of 46,930 cars of revenue freight 
were loaded at stations in Canada, as 
reported by the Dominion bureau of 
statistics. This was a decrease of 
6,147 cars from the previous week, re- 
sulting from the severe storms during 
the 19th, 20th and 21st, especially in 
Eastern Canada where the shipments 
fell off 5,440 cars. Decreases were re- 
corded for each commodity group in 
eastern Canada, merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous being affected more than 
the other commodities, while western 
Canada, not being hit by the same 
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storms, showed smaller variations. 
Compared with the corresponding week 
last year, however, the decrease in east- 
ern Canada was only 369 cars and in 
western Canada the loading was in- 
creased by 2, 789 cars, making an in- 
crease for Canada or 2,420 cars. 


German Firms Show Signs of Life in 
Equipment Field. 


That the German firms are not as 
dead as they were presumed to be, is 
indicated by two orders placed recently 
for railway equipment. The Krupps 
have booked 20,000 tons of steel rail 
for the South African railways and the 
Maschinenbau Actien Gessellschaft, of 
Hanover, has secured an order for five 
superheater locomotives from the East- 
ern Bengal Ry. In addition, a German 
concern has secured an order for a 
large number of freight cars for an 
Asiatic railway. All of this business is 
reported to have been placed at prices 
considerably under those quoted by 
British and American industries. 


Trucks and Busses Serious Problem, 
Says Mr. Alfred. 


In an address before the New York 
traffic club, President Frank H. Alfred, 
of the Pere Marquette R. R., stated 
that the motor trucks and busses have 
created a new problem for the railways. 
Mr. Alfred further said: “One phase 
of it has brought railroads the- full 
force of what economists call the law 
of diminishing returns. We have to meet 
that condition on many of our lines in 
less densely settled areas. Motor truck 
and motor bus have materially reduced 
our earnings. People have been indif- 
ferent to the fate that confronts rail- 
roads in the face of these conditions. 

“Some states have been awake to this 
situation and have attempted to regu- 
late this form of competition. Highly 
developed country roads and use of 
large motor trucks have destroyed the 
natural monoply which railroads en- 
joyed in transportation service. Even 
ten miles of haul by team a few years 
ago was considered a long trip. Today 
forty or fifty miles is considered just a 
jaunt. 

“The recent heavy snow storm was 
an eyeopener to Pere Marquette offi- 
cials. During the last week our pas- 
senger travel increased over 80 per cent 
over the same week last year. Public 
highways were blocked by the deep 
snows and the travel that uses the au- 
tomobile was obliged to resort to the 
railroads.” 


Wage Increases Granted by Southern, 
B. & O., and W. & L. E. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. has 
granted a wage increase of five per 
cent to its train service men, and the 
Southern Railway has granted wage in- 
creases amounting to approximately 
five per cent to its conductors, train- 
men and yardmen. The new rate on 
the Southern Railway becomes effec- 
tive March 1, and is based on a new 
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theory of settling wage disputes. A co- 
operative three-year agreement has 
been entered into, and a bonus system 
has been installed whereby the men 
will get 1% per cent in addition to the 
five per cent the second year, and 
three per cent additional the third 
year, provided the ratio of operating 
accounts to gross revenue is reduced 
below the 21.42 per cent level of 1923, 
which has been established as a basis. 
During the second year, the ratio will 
be adjusted on the basis of 1924 opera- 
tions, and the year 1925 will be used 
as a basis for bonus payments of 1926. 
The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has also 
granted a five per cent increase to its 
conductors and trainmen. 


Russian Freight Cars Built in Canada 
to be Sold. 


The disposal and liquidation com- 
mission of the British government has 
asked for bids covering the purchase of 
the “Component parts of about 4,000 
freight cars of Russian railway gauge, 
lying in Canada.” The British govern- 
ment ordered the cars in question built 
during the war, to be used on Russian 
Railways. but the revolution in Russia 
made them unnecessary and they were 
left uncompleted. The cars and parts 
will be sold in one lot only. 


New Observation Car on Exhibition in 
Chicago. 


There was opened for public inspec- 
tion at LaSalle street terminal, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Saturday. March 1, the most 
luxuriously appointed Pullman observa- 
tion railway car ever put into the serv- 
ice of the public. The car is a dupli- 
cate of several which will be used on 
the Golden State limited of the Rock 
Island lines for their California patrons. 
The new cars have many of the com- 
forts of a modern hotel, including tele- 
phones, baths, barber shops, reading 
room, etc. Arrangements probably 
will be made later to equip the cars 
with radio. The interior decoration of 
these new cars differs materially from 
the usual dark mahogany of Pullman 
cars so well known to the traveling 
public, the new finish being Circassian 
walnut. The upholstering is of a rich 
blue and the paneling in the observa- 
tion end of the car of distinctive de- 
sign. The ventilation in the drawing 
rooms and compartments is described 
as perfect, being augmented by small 
fans in the smoking rooms. The cars 
are so constructed that they will serve 
admirably for family parties, providing 
these parties with what are practically 
private cars. 


Sand House Dope 


THAT SERVANT PROBLEM. 


Even the great are not free from the 
servant problem. Mr. Rea, president 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. imported a 
housemaid from Scotland, but when 
she arrived at Ellis island, for reasons 
known only to the immigration au- 
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thorities, she was detained and Mr. 
Rea’s household is still maidless. 
* Ok Ox 


Pune! 


Railways between Chicago and Gal- 
veston are competing for a new kind 
of freight. Three carloads of selected 
shinbones recently moved between 
those points enroute to China, where 
they will be transformed into mah 


jongg sets. 
* *k OX 


Money Upon THE IcE— 


Superintendent Harold Butterfield of 
the Central New England R. R. went 
to his icebox recently for some pur- 
pose or another and there, frozen into 
his two-bit chunk of ice, he found a 
pocketbook with a dollar and a hunt- 
ing license in it. In due course the 
find was returned to its owner, who 
had lost it when he fell through the ice 
while skating. 

* ok Ok 
A NEw CoMPETIT‘OR. 


“Hogs are up,” as frequently stated 
in the market reports has now become 
an established fact. Five shoats were 
recently transported from Hooper, 
Neb., to Ft. Cook, Neb., via airplane. 

* ok ok 


ONcE A RAILROADER— 


You may retire them or fire them, 
but always their railway instincts are 
uppermost. A gray-haired veteran rail- 
roader, who refused to give his name, 
probably ‘saved the Manhattan limited 
from a nasty spill the other night. The 
rear sleeper was derailed by a broken 
rail and this old fellow, though thrown 
out of bed, got up and pulled the air. 

* x x 


THE Goon Oty Days 


The recent headlines must have given 
many an old boomer a homesick pang 
for the days when train-robbing was a 
legitimate industry. “Five Katy Train 
Robbers Sentenced for 25 Years.” “Pax- 
ton, Ill. Railway Station Held Up,” 
“Lunatic Leaps Through Train Win- 
dow.” But those days are gone and 
no more shall we see every railway 
station placarded with posters announc- 
ing rewards for the apprehension of 
“the person or persons who robbed 
No. 25 at Bald Knob.” Yep, railroad- 
ing is tame compared with what she 
used to be. 

a ie es 


TEMPERAMENT MEETS TEMPERAMENT 

The Chicago civic opera company 
was enroute to the coast, a full train 
of temperament. No. 1979, the locomo- 
tive that pulls the crack trains out of 
El] Paso, is somewhat of a prima donna 
herself. No one knows just what was 
in her mind, although we suspect that 
some unkind switchman had said that 
the squealing of her air pump was not 
a good soprano. In any event, Miss 
1979 decided to be temperamental on 
her own account and commenced un- 
dressing by shucking her driving rod. 
There is no telling to what lengths she 
would have gone had not the engineer 
stopped her. 
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END oF A Famous Car. 

Probably the most famous railway 
car in existence, officially known as 
“Wagon Restaurant 2419D,” is falling 
to pieces as a result of being on ex- 
hibition in Paris. The car gained fame 
on November 11, 1918, when the Ger- 
man emmisaries visited it to sign the 
armistice ending the war. 

‘ * * x 
Rattways HeEtpe ’Em WALK. 

Special cheap tickets, good out on 
one line and for return on another line, 
with station some distance away, are 
being sold on English railways, with 
the idea of assisting hikers, who desire 
to take cross-country walks. A num- 
ber of guides are published giving 
routes for these rambles and, in gen- 
eral, the practice of hiking is being 
fostered as much as possible, with no 
small increase in revenue. 

xT ae 

Reynoldson Jones, upon being ar- 
rested for trespassing on a railway ad- 
dressed the judge as follows: “Shucks, 
jedge, I figgered I could dodge a loco- 
motive a dern sight easier than I could 
a autymobile.” 


Conventions and Meetings || 


The second regular meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Nashville was held 
February 25, commencing with dinner 
at 6:30 p.m., at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Nashville, Tenn. R. D. Her- 
bert, president of the club, presided, 
and there was a good attendance of 
representatives of both the railroads 
and the shipping interests of the city. 
The principal speaker of the evening 
was Henry A. Palmer, editor of the 
Traffic World, Chicago. Charles S. 
Martin, of Spurlock-Neal Co., Nash- 
ville, past president of the Nashville 
Traffic Bureau, spoke on _ various 
phases of the problems of today in the 
world of transportation. Whiteford 


.R. Cole, president of the Nashville 


Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., spoke on 
the present situation among the rail- 
ways. He declared that radicals were 
at work in the law-making bodies of 
the United States, with the present aim 
of forcing the government to take over 
the railroads; but that this was only 
the first step, and these men would not 
cease operations until they had de- 
stroyed every form of private property 
rights. 


Patents onRailway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
February 26, 1924. 


Tank-Car Construction, 1,484,682 — 
William J. Tangerman, Hammond, 
Ind. 


Grain-Door Structure, 1,848,634 —Clar- 
ence H. Foss, Minot, N. Dak. 

Railway-Car Construction, 1,485,329— 
Argyle Campbell, Chicago, IIL, as- 
signor to Enterprise Railway Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago. IIl. 
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Railroad Safety Device, 1,485,331 — 
Isaac L. Edwards, Aurora, III. 

Rail-Joint Structure, 1,485,315 —Mc- 
Leod Thomson, Chelsea, N. J., as- 
signor to The Rail Joint Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Railway Truck, 1,485,311—Edgar W. 
Summers, Pittsburgh, Pa., Patience 
C. Summers executrix of said Edgar 
W. Summers, deceased. 

Brake Mechanism, 1,485,238—Alfred K. 
Pherson, Bellevue, Pa., assignor to 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Truck, 1,485,224—Harold Louis Hamil- 


ton, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to The 
Electromotive Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Car Roof, 1,480,890—Daniel P. Kellogg, 
Los. Angeles, Calif., assignor to 
James J. McCarthy, Chicago, III. 

Folding Coach Step, 1,484,910—George 
E. Smith, Oil City, La. 

Railway Car, 1,848,938—Emil 
Baltimore, Md. y 

Railway Grade-Crossing Gate, 1,484,- 
943—Charles W. Hall, Princeton, W. 
a. : 

Railway Car, 1,484,971—Alba K. Sim- 
mons, Roanoke, Va., assignor to B. 
W. Kadel, Baltimore, Md., and John 
A. Pilcher, Roanoke, Va. 

Railway Safé-Running Device, 1,485,- 


Eiselt, 


108—Arthur ’Reginald Angus, Lon- 
don, England. * 
Register for Coal Cars or the Like, 


1,484,852—Paul Triebel, Jersey City, 
inal 
Rail eS Device, 1,484,817—Au- 
gust Dinklage, East Orange, N. J. 
Brake Shoe, 1,848,787—Joseph J. Karr, 
-Linnton, Oreg. 
Actuating Mechanism for Coal, 1,484,- 
764—Jonathan B. Dodd, Cumberland, 
Md. 


The removal of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works from its present site at 
Broad and Spring Garden streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Eddystone, Pa., has be- 


gun. This marks the first step of the 
Philadelphia industries in complying 
with Mayor Kendrick’s “City Beauti- 
ful” plan. It is estimated that the cost 
of the removal will be about $16,000,- 
000. It is expected that a modern of- 
fice building, to house the general of- 
fices of the Baldwin company, will be 


erected on a portion of the site of the 


present plant. 
* OK OX 

The Cota Signal Corpn., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., has been incorporated 
for $10,000, to manufacture automatic 
train control devices, by F. H. Costa, 
W. E. Benton and R. P. Holden. 
- * * x 

Collins & Aikman Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturer of car builder’s sup- 
plies, has placed contract with the 
Turner Construction Co., Philadelphia, 
for a $100,000 addition to its plant. 


\ 


‘Owego, N. 
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The Owego Bridge & Iron Co, 


y., has been incorporated 

for $50,000 by E. S. and E. B. Klausner 

andeskt len © Olt: 
aS ok 

The annual report of the Railway 
Steel Spring Co., issued by President 
F. F. Fitzpatrick, shows that the net 
earnings for this company amounted to 
$3,341,270.62, after a deduction of $562,- 
091.54 for depreciation of properties 
and allowance for federal and other 
taxes and a further deduction of $675,- 
040.95 for repairs and renewals which 
was charged to the expense of opera- 
tion. A surplus account amounting to 
$1,316,270.62 will be established after 
the payments of dividends of seven per 
cent on the preferred stock and eight 
per cent on the common stock. 

ark t* 

C. E. Eklind, formerly chief drafts- 
man in the office of the engineer of car 
construction of the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., has been appointed me- 
chanical engineer of the Camel Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

kok x 

Horace A. Fuller, vice-president of 
the board of the Bourne-Fuller Co.,, 
Cleveland, Ohio, died on February 28, 
at his home at Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Ful- 
ler was 59 years old and had _ been 
president of the Union Rolling Mills 


‘Co. and of the Upson Nut Co., being 


ciected vice-president of the board of 

directors of the Bourne-Fuller Co., at 

the time the Upson Co. was absorbed. 
* OK x 

According to an announcement by J. 
Bruce Orr, new president of the Stand- 
ard Tank Car Co., Sharon, Pa. the 
plant will resume operations: at capac- 
ity before the end of the present month. 
The company has $2,400,000 worth of 
orders on hand. 

x * * 

Stuart J. Dewey has been appointed 
sales engineer of the railroad depart- 
ment of the Truscon Steel Co., in the 
eastern territory, with headquarters in 
the New York office, 31 Union Square. 
Mr. Dewey previously served in en- 
gineering. capacities for the Cincin- 
nati Hamilton. & Dayton Ry., the Pere 
Marquette R. R. and the Cleveland Cin- 
cinnati Chicago & St. Louis» Ry., as 
well as having been an engineer on the 
staff of the. state highway commission 
of Pennsylvania. 

x ok x 

The Beaudry Co., Everett, Mass., 
makers of Beaudry power hammers, 
have brought out a new type hammer, 
to be known as the Beaudry air-cush- 
ioned helve hammer. 

x * * 

F. B. Zopf has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Youngstown 
Boiler & Tank Co., with headquarters 
at Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Zopf was 
sales engineer for the Riter-Conley 
Co., before his present appointment, 
having been connected with the Riter- 
Conley Co. for more than 20 years. 

x * * 

L. A. Holmes of the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., has resigned 
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to engage in other business at Potts- 
town, Pa., and has been succeeded by 
Ralph Riddle, formerly with the New 
York office of the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

* *k OX 

The Linde Air Products Co. plans 
the construction of a one-story addi- 
tion to its plant at Buffalo, N. Y., esti- 
mated to cost $25,000. 

ey en 

The Stiglemeyer Mfg. Co., of Sey- 
mour, Ind., has acquired a controlling 
interest in the Simplex Train Control 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and the train con- 
trol manufacturing operations will be 
transferred to Seymour, Ind., where a 
department is being arranged in the 
plant to take care of it. 

eh ee, 

The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has purchased the 
Hercules Steel Castings Co., Milwau- 
kee, from its receiver and will operate 
it as a unit of its own plant, after mak- 
ing some necessary changes. The 
property acquired consists of a main 
shop, 60 by 260 ft., pattern shop, ware- 
house and office buildings and 2% 
acres of land. 

k ok Ox 

The Linde Air Products Co., New 
York, N. Y., announces the following 
changes in its sales personnel: Robert 
W. White, formerly assistant general 
sales manager, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corpn.; L. M. Zim- 
mer, western sales manager of the 
Linde company, has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager, to suc- 
ceed Mr. White; E. E. Radcliffe has 
been appointed assistant sales manager, 
eastern division, New York, N. Y.; 
Herman Ullmer has been appointed 
assistant sales manager, western divi- 
sion, Chicago, Ill., and F. E. Stoppen- 
bach has been appointed district sales 
manager of the New York district. 

ne ae 

The Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has awarded contract 
covering a considerable addition to its 
foundry and coremaking departments. 
A great deal of new equipment will 
be installed. 

hk ak 

LeRoy Beardsley, for twenty years 
treasurer of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., died in Chicago, March 5. 


* 


The net earnings of the American 
Steel Foundries in 1923 amounted to 
$7,595,944, which, after allowing for 
larger preferred dividends than in 1922, 
left a.balance of $9.55 a share on the 


‘common stock, as compared with $4.23 


a share in 1922. The gross sales for 
1923 amounted to $63,591,968, as com- 
pared with $38,171,148 for the previous 
year. 
eS ae 

James S. Ervin has been appointed 
manager of sales of the H. H. Robert- 
son Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding C. 
D. Mercer, resigned. Mr. Ervin was 
formerly in charge of the sale of min- 
etal rubber andgspecial asphalts for the 
Robertson company. 
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George F. Atwater,has been elected 
assistant treasurer of the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Co. 

er ee 3 

Clinton S. Smith has been appointed 
personnel manager of the Westing- 
house Electric Products Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. Mr. Smith was formerly em- 
ployment manager of the Ashcroft 
works of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

xk Ox 

A report issued by Joel S. Coffin, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Lima Locomotive Works, indicates 
that the net earnings of that company 
for 1923 were $2,402,604, or about 
$11.25 per share. 

* Ok Ox 

The new plant of the Edwards Rail- 
way Motor’ Car Cos Sanford, N2gGe 
has been completed and production has 
started. 


kK Ox 
Thomas S. Gates, of Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected 


chairman of the board of directors of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
x ok Ox 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. will commence work within the 
next month on a foundry addition to 
its Attica, N. Y., plant, the addition 
to be one-story, 60 by 100 ft. 

* OK O* 

Edward F. Wickwire has been elect- 
ed president of the Ohio Brass Co. 
Mr. Wickwire was formerly secretary 
of that company. 

*k xk Ox 

H. J. Saabye, formerly assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the Boston & Maine 
R. R., has been appointed Boston man- 
ager of A. H. Powell & Co. New 
Haven, Conn. 

x Ok Ox 

The Falk Corpn., Milwaukee, Wis., 
announces the following appointments 
on its sales staff: E. C. Myers has 
been appointed representative for Cali- 
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fornia, Oregon and Washington, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
and Charles C. Walsh has been ap- 
pointed representative at Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Myers was formerly with Cotton, 
Neill & Co., New York, N. Y., and Mr. 
Walsh was formerly with the Michigan 
Centtabe hak: 


[Railway News | Railway News | 


Alameda Muncipal Belt.—The sale of 
this company, which operates trackage 
reaching industrial and shipyard prop- 
erty on the Alameda side of the Oak- 
land inner harbor, is in process of ne- 
gotiation between the city and the 
Southern Pacific Co., the Western Pa- 
cific R. R. and the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. The city desires joint 
ownership by the three roads, but the 
Southern Pacific Co. is opposed to 
such an arrangement. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.— 
President Storey of this company an- 
nounces that the crop prospects along 
its lines are favorable, there having 
been an abundance of moisture, which 
augurs well for Kansas and Texas 
wheat. Mr. Storey further stated: “I 
believe also the wheat farmer must be- 
come accustomed to lower prices for 
his crop. Because of last year’s experi- 
ence considerable acreage in the Pan- 
handle section of Texas that ordinarily 
has been sown with wheat is being 
put into cotton.” 

This company’s branch line from 
Dodge City, Kan., to Elkhart, Kan., is 
developing an unexpected volume of 
traffic. A heavy broom corn traffic is 
moving from Elkhart and a large live 
stock movement is developing at other 
points on the line. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. celebrated its 97th birth- 
day anniversary on February 28. Upon 


P. & A. Photo 
Construction on Longview Portland & Northern R. R., Oregon, 
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this date, in 1827, the charter was 
granted to the company, the first rail- 
road in America, by the Maryland 
legislature. Since then, the Baltimore 
& Ohio has far surpassed the fondest 
hopes of its founders, numbered. 
amongst whom was the venerable and 
historic figure of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, who laid its cornerstone. 
Being the first railway in America, the 
history of the Baltimore & Ohio is 
closely interwoven with the annals of 
the nation down to the present time. 

This company put into effect on 
March 4, an arrangement whereby 44 
of its shops will be operated on a co- 
operative plan between the employees 
and the management. The program as 
formulated by the management and the 
general chairmen of the shop crafts 
provides that local shop committees 
meet periodically with the local officers 
of the road, for a frank discussion of 
questions relating to the carrying on 
of the work. : 

The operating revenues of this com- 
pany for the month of January, 1924, 
were $18,449,738, as against $20,556,970, 
for the same month of 1923, a decrease 
of $2,107,232, freight revenues showing 
a considerable decrease, while passen- 
ger revenues were increased. The 
operating expenses were increased 
$260,975. The net operating income for 
the month was $1,096,001, as against 
$1,329,175 for the same month [last 
year, a decrease of $233,174. 


Central of Georgia—Included in the 
plans of this railway for the coming 
year is the reconstruction of 100 miles 
of main line between Opelika and Ster- 
rets, Ala. <A petition has been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking authority to take this 
step. An entirely new line will be built 
for a distance of 47 miles between 
these two points and necessary grade 
changes and other betterments will be 
made on the balance of the line. 


This company has sold, subject to 


the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, $5,000,000 refund- 
ing and general mortgage 5% per cent 
gold bonds, series B, due April 1, 1959, 
to yield not less than 5.70 per cent, 
to Kuhn Loeb & Co., New York, N. Y. 
This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for aut- 
thority to sell $5,000,000 of refunding 
and general mortgage 5% per cent 
bonds, to be sold at not less than 94 
per cent of par, the proceeds to be 
used to reimburse the company’s treas- 
ury for money expended for additions 
and betterments. . 


Central of New Jersey.—The right of 
this company to build a new draw- 
bridge across the mouth of Newark 
bay between Elizabeth and Bayonne, 
N. J., to replace the one now there, 
which was built in 1860, has been up- 
held by the United States circuit court 
of appeals. The court, in its decision, 
sustained the dismissal of suits brought 
by the cities of Newark and Jersey 
City and the state of New Jersey for 
an injunction to restrain the construc- 
tion of the bridge. The state and the 


‘to replace two now in use; 
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municipalities claimed that the building 
of the bridge would obstruct the de- 
velopment of the port of New York 
and of the port terminal at Newark, 
and that it would hamper navigation 
on Newark bay. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Fol- 
lowing is the monthly statement of 
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new plan and given 20 days in which 
to approve it or withdraw. 


Detroit Connecting.—See 
Grand Belt.” 


Detroit Grand Belt.—This line, to- 
gether with the Detroit Connecting R. 
R., has been denied authority by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 


“Detroit 


this company, for the month of construct two lines in the Detroit ter- 
January, 1924: minal district. The Grand Belt sought 
Account 1924 1923 Decrease 
Gross Operating Revenues..... $12,394,833.39 $14,4.70,239.29 $2,075,405.90 
IpziancerattercLaxes). Sl.006.000 986,722.53 2,133,394.75 1,146,672.22 
Net Operating Income......... 627,513.10 1,624,419.15 1,196,906.05 


Chicago Great Western.—Operating 
statistics of this company for the 
month of January, 1924, were as fol- 
lows: 


Me MALIITS eCAtIO basis cos eias bolas os 90.8 
Maintenance expenses, per cent 
of operating revenue.......... 32.4 


Freight Service: 
Gross tons per train (excluding 
locomotive and tender)....... 1.409.6 
Loaded car-miles; per cent of 


DU ae: ae ana a a 64.8 
Net tons per loaded car......... 222, 
Car miles per car day........... 34.7 
Lbs. of coal per 1,000 gross ton 

miles (including locomotive 

PPP HETICL Ts): Scie z,cihe Sort feud Oa. « 196.4 


Passenger Service: 
“OST DYEIs! eb eee 5.5 


Lbs. of coal per car-mile........ 24.0 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.— 
Among the improvements contem- 


plated under this company’s $6,500,000 
improvement program for the balance 
of this year, are the following: New 
passenger station at Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
a new 
depot at Tucumcari, N. M.; new coal 
chutes at Peoria, Ill.; Hutchison, Kan.; 
Dalhart, Texas, and Melcher, Iowa; 
new power plants at Armourdale, Kan.; 
Herington, Kan., and Horton, Kan; 
new freighthouses at Wewoka, Okla., 
and depot improvements at El Dorado 
and Hot Springs, Ark.; new water sta- 
tion at St. Albans, Mo. Twenty new 
section motor cars also will be added 
to the motor equipment during the 
year. 


Delaware Lackawanna & Western.— 
The stockholders of this company have 
approved the recommendations of the 


board of managers that the Delaware 


Lackawanna & Western R. R. lease the 
Sussex Ry. The lease has been ap- 
proved previously by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the board 
of public utility commissioners of the 
State of New Jersey. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western. — 
This company has established a ticket 
office at Long Beach, Cal., to take care 
of the increased passenger travel from 
that point. 

The amended plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of this company was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
March 5. This plan has been revised 
several times to meet the objections of 
the state of Colorado. The various 
bondholders have been notified of the 


authority to build a line 47 miles in 
length through Wayne and Oakland 
counties, estimated to cost $5,000,000 
and the Connecting company sought 
to build an 86 mile line through Oak- 
land, Wayne and St. Clair counties, at 
an estimated cost of $7,350,000. The 
examiners, in denying the petition, 


- stated that there was no reason why 


the proposed properties should be de- 
veloped. 


Missouri Pacific. — The regular 
monthly statement of this company, 
issued by President L. W. Baldwin, 
indicates a continued improvement in 
business conditions generally. Febru- 
ary business showed an increase of 32.5 
per cent over the same month last 
year. A total of 78,247 cars were load- 
ed locally along the line and 32,338 cars 
were received from connections, a total 
of 110,585 cars handled. This figure 
exceeds the number of cars handled in 
January. The daily average for Febru- 


‘ary was 4,608 cars, as against a daily 


average of 4,562 for the month of Janu- 
ary. This average figure also estab- 
lishes a record for February. A marked 
increase in car miles per day was 
shown, the figures being 30.86 miles 
during February, as against 28.72 in 
January and 17.82 in February of 1923. 
This increased operating efficiency was 
also reflected in the statement of pas- 
senger train performance. During 
February, a total of 10,249 passenger 
trains were run 93.8 per cent on time, 
as compared with 75.6 per cent on time 
for the same month last year. Inclem- 
ent weather in the southwest retard- 
ed the movement of many of the 
staple commodities of that district, but 


- notwithstanding this, the southern lines 


showed substantial increases in the 
volume of traffic handled. Indications 
point to an equally successful month 
for March. 


International Great Northern.—The 
holders of voting trust certificates of 
this railway, at a special meeting, 
unanimously approved the sale of the 
railway’s property to the New Orleans 
Texas & Mexico Ry. 


Muscle Shoals Birmingham & Pensa- 
cola.—_With the appointment of W. B. 
Harbeson as receiver of this line, it is 
expected that its rehabilitation will 
proceed apace. Mr. Harbeson declined 
to accept the appointment unless there 
was a guarantee of $200,000 as a starter 
to get the railway out of financial dif- 
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ficulties. New York bondholders will 
join in a petition that Mr. Harbeson 
be appointed as receiver, and further 
that he be provided with the funds he 
desires. These bondholders hold $601,- 
000 of the issued securities. 


New York Central.—Work is being 
rushed on the large improvement plan 
of the New York Central R. R., which 
totals $42,695,350 for maintenance of 
way and structures, the largest single 
item being $2,204,100 for work in New 
York city and its immediate surround- 
ings. An important item on the list is 
the Castleton cut-off, which includes 
the construction of a high-level bridge 
across the Hudson river 12 miles south 
of Albany, N. Y. 

The gross earnings of the Twentieth 
Century limited for the year 1923 were 
in excess of $7,500,000, a figure that ex- 
ceeds the total passenger earnings of 
the majority of the railways. This 
train was operated in from two to five 
sections each way daily. 


New York New Haven & Hartford. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to 
abandon a portion of its branch line in 
Kent county, R. I., for a distance of 
2% miles. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to control the Houston & Brazos Val- 
ley R. R., by purchase of the entire 
issue and outstanding stock of that 
company, consisting of 240 shares, at a 
par value of $100 per share. The ap- 
plicant states that the acquisition of 
this railway will furnish it with an out- 
let to the gulf at Freeport and Brazos- 
port, Texas. 


Norfolk & Western.—This company 
has made application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue and sell $12,000,000 of equipment 
trust certificates. The proceeds of this 
sale will be used in payment for 6,000 
hopper cars recently purchased. 


Pennsylvania.—Retired employes of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. received a total 
of $3,698,636 in pensions during 1923. 
This is shown in reports of last year’s 
work and activities of the pension de- 
partment which are now being compiled 
by Superintendent E. B. Hunt. The 
pension payments in 1923 exceeded 
those of the previous year by $383,972. 
During the 12 months there was a net 
increase of 1,085 in the names of work- 
ers who have been relieved of their 
active duties and placed upon the “Roll 
of Honor” under the pension regula- 
tions. The pension plan of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. was inaugurated Janu- 
ary Ist, 1900. In the 24 years which 
elapsed between that date and Decem- 
ber 31, last, the company paid out a to- 
tal of $32,187,869 in pension allow- 
ances, and retired under the plan a to- 
tal of 16,406 employees. Of these 
7,376 are now living and receiving pen- 
sions. There are at present 31 retired 
workers on the “Roll of Honor” who 
are 90 years or more old. Their com- 
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bined ages totals 2,845 years. There 
are 772 pensioners who are 80 years 
old or over. Of the 90 year men, eight 
have been on the “Roll of Honor” for 
more than 23 years each, having been 
among those retired when the pension 
plan was origirfally established. An 
analysis of the service records of the 
entire group of “Roll of Honor” men 
shows that the typical Pennsylvania 
R. R. employee renders about 40 years 
of active service prior to retirement. 
The regulations of the company’s pen- 
sion plan apply impartially to all offi- 
cers and employees, regardless of rank, 
grade or position. Every man or 
woman in the service, upon reaching 
the age of 70 years, is automatically re- 
tired. Between the ages of 65 and 69, 
inclusive, workers who are physically 
or mentally disqualified for -active duty 
who have rendered 30 or more years of 
service may be placed on the “Roll of 
Honor” upon special recommendation. 
The pensions are all calculated upon a 
uniform basis. One per cent of the ay- 
erage earnings for the last ten years of 
active work is allowed for each year of 
service. Thus, a man or woman who 
works 50 years, practically dev oting his 
entire active life to the company’s du- 
tres, receives substantially half pay. 
These pension allowances are paid en- 
tirely out of the company’s funds, -as 
voluntary gifts in recognition. of lone 
and faithful service. In addition, all 
employees who desire to do so are now 
afforded an opportunity to increase 
their pensions by becoming members 
ot the employees’ provident and loan 
association, and contributing specified 
amounts from their monthly salaries 
which sums are invested and form the 
basis for increased income upon reach- 
ing the age of retirement. — 


This company plans an expenditure 
of $300,000 for a new freight terminal 
in its Court street yards, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as previously reported. The new 
structures will be erected on founda- 
tions started before the war and which 
were abandoned temporarily during 
the war. All of the latest types of 
equipment for freight handling will be 
installed in the new terminal, construc- 
tion of which will begin in April. 


This company has offered to extend 
its New York terminal for a distance 
of one city block, providing it receives 
an increase from $300,000 to $1,300,000 
in the annual rental paid by the Long 
Island R. R. The transit commission 
is expected to decide the issue soon. 
If the decision is favorable, construc- 
tion will be begun on four new under- 
ground tracks and the extension of the 
terminal northward to 34th street, the 
new facilities to be used exclusively 
by the Long Island R. R. 


Pere Marquette—The monthly re- 
port of this company indicates that the 
heaviest traffic on record for the month 
of February moved through the Toledo 
gateway last month. The Buffalo gate- 
way’s showing was practically the 
Same as last year and the Chicago gate- 
way showed some increase. The Lake 
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operating be- 
and Milwau- 


Michigan car ferries, 
tween Ludington, Mich., 


kee and Manitowoc, ,Wisc., showed 
satisfactory increasés in both direc- 
tions. 

Southern. — The Southern Ry. is 


rapidly carrying out its plan to re- 
place telegraph dispatching and mes- 
sage circuits with telephones, having 
made arrangements for two new instal- 
lations in the past month. These are 
to be between Atlanta, Ga., and Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and between Salisbury, 
N. C., and Knoxville, Tenn. The exist- 
ing telephone circuits on the lines of 
the Southern are between Washington, 
D. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; between Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Meridian, Miss., and 
between Knoxville, Tenn., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Southern Pacific.— Operation has 
commenced this week on this com- 
pany’s new branch line in the Imperial 
valley, extending from Calpatria, Cal., 
to within five miles of Holtville, Cal. 
Construction of this line was started 
a year ago and it was rushed to com- 
pletion in order to handle this vear's 
crops. 


[New Roads and Projects | 


Arkansas.—The Prescott & North- 
western R. R. has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to construct an extension of 26 miles 
into the Nevada county oil field. 


Floridan—The Florida Western & 
Northern Ry., has let contract to the 
Jefferson Construction Co., Charleston, 
S. C., for the construction of 205 miles 
of railway from Coleman, Fla., south- 
east to the coast. Construction will be 
started in six places simultaneously and 
the line will be built in both directions 
from these six starting points. 


Mississippi—The Mississippian Ry. 


has completed and put in operation 
nine miles- of line between Amory and 
Smithville, Miss. This company is con- 
structing an additional 16 miles of line 
from Smithville to Fulton, Miss., which 
it expects to complete within the next 
six months. John T. Cochrane, Mo- 
bile, Ala., is president of this road, as 
well as of the Alabama Tennessee & 
Northern R. R. 


Texas.—The Marshall Elysian Fields 
& Southeastern R. R. has been au- 
thorized to build an extension of about 
12 miles, from Elysian Fields, Tex., to 
Waskom, Texas. 


« 
° 
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Railway Literature 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, fnc., Illi- 
nois Merchants Bank building, Chi- 
cago, has issued a striking piece of 
literature in a pictorial story of Ryer- 
son steel service. A series of large- 
sized illustrations make an impressive 
showing of the plant, products and 
customers, of the Ryerson company. 


type 
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Caterpillar mounting for railroad- 
shovels is unquestionably the 
greatest single improvement that has 
been made in shovels of this type with- 
in the past 25 years. This device is 
of interest to present operators of rail- 
road-type shovels, as well as to pros- 
pective operators, inasmuch as it may 
be applied to any make of railroad-type 
shovel, old or new. Bucyrus Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a 
new bulletin, M-10, describing its cater- 
pillar mounting for railroad type 
shovels. 
kK Ox 

Illumination of railway postal cars 
is governed by detailed specifications 
issued by the United States postoffice 
department. These specifications are 
explicit regarding illumination values 
required in the different parts of a 
standard postal car, but a selection of 
means for providing the illumination 
values is left to the discretion of the 
railways. In this connection the Safe- 
ty Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has issued a new edition 
of a publication, “Postal Car Lighting,” 
which has previously proved very use- 
ful to the railroads and to car builders. 
The company has taken pride in main- 
taining this publication to the standard 
of an authority on postal car lighting. 
Recommendations contained in previ- 
ous issues have been followed and have 
resulted in providing illumination al- 
ways Satisfactory to the railway post- 
office department. 

The publication has been referred to 
by the railway mail service, not as the 
catalogue of a railway supply concern, 
but more as if it was a text book pub- 
lished in the government printing 
office. It is said to be the only com- 
plete authoritative reference on the 
subject. The Safety Car. Heating & 
Lighting Co. was actively engaged in 
tests from which the government ob- 
tained its knowledge of what was re- 
quired to satisfactorily illuminate 
postal cars, furnishing lighting fixtures 
and engineers to assist in the conduct 
of the tests. Information given in the 
pamphlet therefore, is reliable and the 
result of first-hand knowledge. 

The purpose of the book is to give 
a clear understanding of the require- 
ments and to give complete informa- 
tion for meeting- such requirements. 
It interprets the postoffice depart- 
ment’s specifications, and gives the ex~ 
perience regarding the best spacing of 
lighting units, the most efficient lamps 
and reflectors and other important fea- 
tures of suitable and economical light- 
ing installations. 


| Foreign Railways | 


China.—Negotiations for recognition 
of the Soviet government of Russia 
by the Chinese government were 
broken off when the representatives of 
the two countries failed to agree in the 
matter of the ownership of the Chinese 
Eastern Ry: The Soviet government 
is particularly desirous of obtaining 
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control of this railway, while the 
Chinese government is equally intent 
on pursuing its policy of avoiding 
foreign control of any of its industries 
wherever possible. . 


Chile.—The state council has ap- 
proved an item of expenditure of 28,- 
000,000 pesos, approximately $2,772,000, 
to be used for the construction of a 
new railway line between Arica and 
Zapiga. 


Congo.—A Belgian mission is now 
enroute to Belgian Congo to survey a 
route through Buta-Zobia-Betongwe, 
for the purpose of constructing a rail- 
way line to furnish the northern terri- 
tory with an outlet to the Cape to 
Cairo railway. 


Germany.—An unusual accident oc- 
curred on the German railways near 
Ludwigstadt recently when a_loco- 
motive and 21 loaded freight cars left 
the rails on a viaduct and plunged 
down upon three houses below, com- 
pletely demolishing the train and the 
houses and killing four railway em- 
ployes. 


Macedonia.—The Greek government 
has offered to purchase the Macedonian 
Ry., now privately owned by French in- 
terests, for a cash payment of 1,000,000 
francs and the balance, 14,000,000 
francs, to be paid within ten years. 


Mexico.—The government has aban- 
doned work of construction of a new 


railway line between Mexicali and La 


is understood, however, 


s}omba, in Mexico, near the mouth of 
the Colorado river. The government 
began this construction some time ago 
and gives the revolutionary activities as 
the reason for stopping the work. It 
that private 
interests will finance the line so that 


it may be completed, or until such 


- time as the government is again en- 


abled to take over the work. 


- South Africa—Encouraging progress 
has been made toward the electrifica- 
tion of the Glencoe-Maritsburg section 
of the South African railways and it is 
expected that this electrification will 
be completed during the present year. 
The powerhouse at Colenso is practi- 
cally completed and construction is 
progressing rapidly on the sub-stations 
at Diamana, Frere, Estcourt, Willbrook 
and New Leigh, as well as the electric 
locomotive repair shops at Daimana. 


Spain.—As a result of a week’s snow- 
storms, rail traffic was virtually sus- 
pended in northern Spain. Snow is so 
infrequent in these districts that the 
railways are hardly equipped to cope 
with the problems afforded by a severe 
storm. Two express trains collided at 
Avila, because their drivers were blind- 
ed by the snow and three persons were 


killed and several injured. 


Sweden.—The unusually severe win- 
ter has had the effect of completely 
blocking the electrified northern  sec- 
tion of the Swedish government rail- 
Ways, due to the electric contact lines 
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having been destroyed by snow and 
ice. The work of rebuilding the lines 
is proceeding rapidly, however, and it 
is expected to reopen the railways on 
a normal basis shortly. 


Straits Settlements.—The causeway 
across the straits of Johore has been 
opened recently. This enables the 
Johore State Railways to abandon the 
car ferry service between Johore Bahru 
and Woodlands, using the causeway 
instead. The new causeway is estimat- 
ed to have cost $17,000,000. 

Switzerland.—The federal railways 
are making satisfactory progress in the 
electrification of their lines. The work 
on the Olten-Bale line is expected to 
be completed on May 17, of this year 
and the electrification of the Olten- 
Lucerne line will be completed this 
month. 


[Equipment and Structures] 
| Equipment and Structures 


- 


Miscellaneous. 
irc Newyork Central. R. Rk, 
through W. B. Pollock, manager of 


the marine department, is asking for 
bids on one double-deck, screw-pro- 
pelled steel ferryboat. 

The Southern Pacific Co. will accept 
bids on March 20 for two large pas- 
senger-cargo steamships. 


Locomotives. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
ordered 30 Mikado engines from the 
American Locomotive Co. 


The Grand Trunk Western Ry. has 
ordered 10 eight-wheel switching loco- 
motives from the American Locomo- 
tive Co. 

The Union Pacific R. R. has ordered 
20 250-ton Mallet locomotives and five 
mountain type locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Co., as well as 
ten Santa Fe locomotives from the 
3aldwin Locomotive Works. 

The office of the chief of engineers, 
United States army, Washington, is 
inquiring for one steam locomotive, 


circular 24-126. 


The Three Forks Lumber Co., EI- 
kins, W. Va., is in the market for a 
logging locomotive. 


The Southern Ry. is reported to be 
inquiring for 30 locomotives. 


The Imperial Rys. of Japan are re- 


ported to be in the market for 100 
locomotives. 

Tht Tatum Lumber Co. has ordered 
one locomotive from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 

The Canadian National Rys. have 
ordered 15 mountain type and five 


Santa Fe type locomotives from the 
Canadian Locomotive Co. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
in the market for 30 locomotives. 

The Indian State railways have or- 
dered five superheated locomotives for 
the Eastern Bengal Ry. from Maschin- 
enbau Actien Gesellschaft, Hanover, 
Germany. 
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High Point Thomasville & Denton 
Ry. is reported to be in the market for 
two locomotives. 


The Utah Copper Co. has ordered 
two locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Co. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is reported 
to be inquiring for 50 locomotives. 

The Union Pacific*R. R. has ordered 
five Santa Fe locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Montreal Tramways Co. has 
ordered 50 coaches from the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. 


The Ottawa Electric Ry. has placed 
15 steel cars with the Ottawa Car Co. 


The San Antonio Uvalde & Gulf R. 
R. has placed an order, with the J. G. 
Brill Co. for one model 55 gasoline 
passenger and baggage car. 


-Freight Cars. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
orders for the following 50-ton double- 
sheathed box car bodies: Pressed Steel 
Car Co., 3,000; Standard Steel Car Co.; 
2,000; Pullman Co., 2,000; American 
Car & Foundry Co., 2,000; Cambria 
Steel Co., 1,000; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
1,000; Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., 1,000; Ralston Car Co., 
500: Lfiners -Car Co., 500. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed orders with the Stan- 
dard Steel Car Co. for 500 stock cars. 


The Utah Copper Co. is inquiring tor 
six 50-ton flat cars. 

The Universal Portland Cement Co. 
has placed an order with the Mt. Ver- 
non Car & Mfg. Co. for 50 hopper cars. 

It is reported that the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. will issue a list March 6, 
calling for 5,000 freight cars. 

The New York Ontario & Western 
R. R. is reported to have placed orders 
for 100 refrigerator cars. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has placed orders with the 
American Car & Foundry Co., fer 750 
automobile cars and with the Magor 
Car Co., for 250 automobile «ars. 

Swift & Co. is inquiring for 100 50- 
ton stock cars. 

The Southern Ry. is reported to be 
in the market for a total of 4,000 cars. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is reported 
to have placed orders with the Liberty 
Car & Equipment Co. and the General 
American Car Co. for 500 autoinobile 
cars each. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is re- 
ceiving bids for a large water treating 
plant to be installed at Connellsville, 
Pas 


The roundhouse of the Detroit To- 
ledo & Ironton R. R. in south yards, 
Detroit, Mich., was completely de- 
stroyed by fire, with an estimated loss 
of $30,000. A number of locomotives 
in the roundhouse at the time were 
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run out and the loss to rolling stock 
was only $1,500. 

The Canadian National and Wabash 
railways will construct locomotive 
shops and a roundhouse at St. Thomas, 
Ont. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. will erect a steel car repair plant 
at Galesburg, Ill, estimated to cost 


$200,000. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., an- 


nounces that a railway in North China 
is arranging for large extensions, in- 
cluding additional locomotive and car 
repair shops. File reference North 
China 35x-c. 


The Southern Ry. is planning the 
construction of a 37-stall roundhouse 
at Spencer, N. C., also a flue and en- 
gine shop, a 100-ft. turntable and two 
engine -inspection pits at the same 
point. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. plans the 
construction of a new roundhouse, with 
a repair shop, at Lock Haven, Pa. A 
new steel coaling wharf will also be 
built at this point. 


The International-Great Northern 
Ry. will construct a roundhouse, with 
repair shop, at San Antonio, Texas, to 
cost $100,000, with equipment. 

The Erie R. R. plans the construc- 
tion of a new machine shop at Avoca, 
Pa., also a storehouse at that point. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. plans the 
remodeling of its power plant at Win- 
nipeg, Man. Construction will consist 
of a one-story addition to its boiler- 
house. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. plans 
the construction of a passenger sta- 
tion at Walkers Siding, W. Va., to be 
two-story brick. H. A. Lane, Balti- 
more, Md., is engineer. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. contemplates the erection of an 
addition to its frame depot at El Do- 
rado, Ark., including concrete drive- 
ways. 

The Union Ry. will rebuild its shop 
at Memphis, Tenn., recently destroyed 
by fire at a loss of $30,000. 


The Southern Ry. is constructing a 
new depot at Russellville, Ala. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
plans the construction of a two-story 
office building at New Orleans, La., 
estimated to cost $150,000. W. H. 
Courtenay, Louisville, Ky., is engineer. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has let 
contract to Geo. B. Swift Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., covering the construction of 
a store and oil house at Columbus, 
Ga. 


The Southern Ry. plans extensions 
and changes to its depot building at 
Jackson, Ala. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. plans the 
construction of a station at Three 
Rivers, P. Q., estimated to cost $1,500,- 
. 000. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. has 
awarded contract to Bellows-Maclay 
Co., Dallas, Texas, covering the con- 
struction of an eight-story warehouse 
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at Dallas, Texas, to cost $500,000. 


The West Australian Government 
Railways have awarded contract to 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl.,- 


covering a coaling station to be in- 
stalled at Freemantle, West Australia. 


The Reading Co. is taking bids cov- 
ering the construction of a freight sta- 
tion and office building at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., to be two-story, 30 by 30 
ft., one-story 74 by 30 ft., brick and 
steel. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has awarded 
general contract for its new $100,000 
freight station extensions to its 125th 
street station in New York city to 
Johnson-Gifford Co., New York, N. Y. 


Bridges. 


The Pennsylvania R. R., the Erie R. 
Rand etitcmeciiveot es sharon. ba mane 
planning a viaduct across the Shenango 
river and the tracks of the two rail- 
ways at that point, estimated to cost 
$200,000, the cost to be divided be- 
tween the railways, the street railway, 
the county and the state. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. and the city 
of Altoona, Pa., plan a concrete and 
steel bridge across the tracks of the 
railway at that point, estimated to cost 
$100,000. 

The St. Louis Southwestern R. R. 
plans'a bridge over the St. Francis 
river at St. Francis, Ark., estimated to 
cost $50,000. W. S. Hanley, Tyler, Tex., 
is chief engineer. 


The Southern Ry. and the city of 
Knoxville, Tenn., have let contract to 
the Emory Construction Co., Knoxville, 
covering a grade separation project at 
that point, estimated to cost $18,151. 


The Florida Western & Northern 
Ry. has let contract to the Jefferson 
Construction Co., Charleston, S. C., for 
a 1,300-ft. bridge over the Kissimmee 
river, estimated to cost $50,000 and a 
200-ft. bridge over the St. Lucie canal, 
estimated to cost $25,000. Both pro- 
jects are in Florida. 

The Grand Trunk Ry. and the city 
of Montreal, P. Q., plan two tunnels 
under the railway’s tracks at that point, 
estimated to cost $29,000. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. and the 
city of Yakima, Wash., plan a double 
subway under the*railway’s tracks at 
that point, estimated to cost $260,000. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. and 
the city of Huntington, W. Va., plan 
an undergrade crossing at west 14th 
street in that city, estimated to cost 
$67,000. 

The public service commission of 
New York has approved the plans of 
the Delaware Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. covering modification of abut- 
ments, culverts, side culverts and pav- 
ing and the alteration of a grade cross- 
ing at Alexander, N. Y. 

The public service commission of 
New York has approved the plans of 
the Long Island R. R., for an overhead 
crossing at Port Washington, N. Y. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has request- 
ed authority from the government en- 
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gineers to construct bridges over the 
Ohio river at New Brighton, Pa., and 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


The New York Central R. R. and 
the city of Lockport, N. Y., plan 2 
viaduct at that point, to cost $150,000. 
G. A. Noren, Grand Central terminal, 
New York city, is engineer. 


The Chicago Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Ry. plans to elevate its tracks be- 
tween East and Alabama streets 4t 
Indianapolis, Ind., at an estimated cost 
of $150,000. A. S. Kent, Chicago, IIL, 
is engineer. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has asked 
permission from the government en- 
gineers to extend its bridge over the 
Mahoning river at Haselton, Ohio, for 
the purpose of double-tracking. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The New York Central R. R. plans 
the following signal installations on 
the new Belt Line No. 13, along the 
New Jersey waterfront: 


Interlocking plant at National Junc- 
tion for joint use of New York Cen= 
tral and Lehigh Valley............ 

Automatic block signals between 
Weehawken and National Junction 

Interchange tracks with the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. at Harsimus Junction, 
Jersey City 125,000 

Crossover switch from Erie yard.... 2,000 

Enlargement of New York Ceritral 
yard at Kings Bluff, south of 
Weehawken ic. sidels + ecu oe lsieioheislete 


$100,000 
100,000 


ec] 


100,000 


Total $427,000 

The Southern Ry. will replace their 
present telegraph facilities with a tele- 
phone train-dispatching circuit between 
Salisbury, N. C., and Knoxville, Tenn, 
a distance of 270 miles. Two copper 
wire circuits will be constructed and 
equipment installed at 75 stations. The 
work will be begun as soon as the nec- 
essary materials can be assembled. In 
addition to dispatching, the telephones 
will be used for message service be- 
tween Salisbury, Asheville and inter- 
mediate points. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
placed orders for 26 position light 
ground signals, 740 A. C. track and line 


ce eee memes rer sores rere seeses 


relays, 888 transformers and other at- 


tendant apparatus for use on the 
Shenandoah division, in the territory 
where continuous automatic train con- 
trol will be installed. These materials 
are being furnished by the Union 
Switch and Signal Co., with the field 
installation to be carried out by the 
railway company’s signal construction 
forces. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
from the Union Switch and Signal Co. 
four style “S8” electric units for ap- 
plication to an existing 16 lever Saxby 
and Farmer interlocking at 
tower, Carnegie, Pa. These changes 
will be made by the railway company’s 
signal construction forces. 


The Atlantic Coast Line R. R. has 


“BH” is 


ordered a style “S-8” electro-mechan- — 
ical machine for use at Hortense, Ga. 


This machine, which will have ten 
working and two spare mechanical 
levers in a 12-lever frame, with five 
“S-8” electric units for the operation 
of signals and low voltage switch 
movements, is being supplied by the 
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Union Switch and Signal Co. 


Order has also been placed by the 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. for 104 style 
“S” three position signals to be in- 
stalled between Jessup and Folkston, 
Ga., 78 of these ta be one-arm and 16 
two-arm signals. The field installation 
will be handled by the railway com- 
pany’s signal construction forces, the 
materials being furnished by the 
Union Switch and Signal Co. 

A new electro-mechanical interlock- 
ing will be installed by the Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. at Nahunta, Ga., this 
machine to be of the “S-8” type hav- 
ing nine. working and three spare 
mechanical levers in a twelve lever 
frame, with six electric units for oper- 
ating signals and four style “M” low 
voltage switch movements. This ma- 
chine is also being futnished by the 
Union Switch and Signal Co. 

The Reading Co. will install direct 
current semaphore signals on 11 miles 
of its line between Bryn Athyn and 
Newtown, Pa. The Union Switch and 
Signal Co. is furnishing 32 style G5 Bake 
signals for this work and the field con- 
struction is being carried out by the 
signal forces of the railway. 

The Atlantic Coast Line R. R. is 
arranging to install an electro-mechan- 
ical interlocking at Pee Dee Junction, 
S. C. The functions of the plant will 
be operated from an “S-8” machine 
consisting of an 8-lever Saxby & 
Farmer frame and 6 electric units. 
Signaling on the second track on the 
Coast Line between Parkton and Pee 
Dee is also being installed involving 
in connection with this electro-mechan- 
ical interlocking, 5 style “S” signals 
and 4 “T-2” dwarf signals. The mate- 
tials for this work are being furnished 
by the Union Switch and Signal Co. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Canadian National Railways are 
inquiring for eight cranes, as follows: 
two 160-ton wrecking cranes, two 25- 

ton, one 20-ton, one 15-ton locomotive 
cranes and two 15-ton locomotive 
cranes equipped with a magnet. 
The Pennsylvania R. R. has pur- 
_ chased a 42-in. boring and turning mill. 
The Terre Haute Indianapolis & 
Eastern R. R. is inquiring for a 48-in. 
300-ton wheel press. 

The’ New York Central R.-R. js in 
the market for one 60-in. planer, a 4-ft. 
radial drill and a drill press. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. has placed 
orders for two controllers for planers. 

The Southern Ry. is in the market 
for a 10-ton crane, with 25-ft. span, 
for its new shops at Spencer, iNigaGs 

The West Shore R. R. is inquiring 
for a 10-ton and a 20-ton special gantry 
| crane for its Pier 6. 

_ The Boston Elevated R. R. is in the 
jmarket for two cranes. 

The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. has placed orders for $25,000 of 
used boiler shop machinery on the 
‘Pacific coast. 

The Canadian National Railways are 
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in the market for three turret lathes. 


The Cincinnati River-Rail Trans- 
portation Co. is in the market for a 
large gantry crane. 


The Maine Central R. R. and the 
Rutland R. R. has issued substantial 
lists. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry. has placed an order for one 
10-ton electric traveling crane with the 
Whiting Corpn., Harvey, III. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for six locomotive cranes. 


Following is an additional list issued 
by the Atchison Topeka &. Santa Fe 
Ry.: 

(All Machines to be Belt-Driven) 

One 5-ft. American, or equivalent, full uni- 
versal radial drill. 

Two bench drills. 

One 4-ft. American, or equivalent, 
radial drill. 

One 32-in, Cincinnati, or equivalent, single 
head shaper, 

One Warner & Swasey, or equivalent, 12-in. 
by 6-ft. brass turret lathe. 

One Underwood, or equivalent, portable lo- 
comotive cylinder boring bar, 4% in. by 8 ft. 

One band saw, filing and setting machine. 

One 24-in. by 10-ft. American, or equivalent, 
heavy duty engine lathe. 


The following new shops, etc. are 
being planned and constructed, all of 
which will need machinery and tools of 
various types. Full details will be 
found under “Buildings and Termi- 
nals”: 

Canadian National-Wabash Rys., lo- 
comotive shop and roundhouse, St. 
Thomas, Ont. 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R, 
steel car repair shop, Galesburg, IIl. 

Southern Ry.; roundhouse, flue and 
engine shop, 100-ft. turntable, Spen- 
cer, N. C. 

Pennsylvania R. R., roundhouse and 
repair shop, steel coaling wharf with 
mechanical coal handling equipment. 

International-Great Northern Ry., 
roundhouse, repair shop, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Erie R. R., machine shop, Avoca, Pa. 

Union Ry., roundhouse, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Central of Georgia Ry., store and oil 
house, Columbus, Ga. 

North China railway, locomotive and 
car repair shops, will need complete 
machine shop equipment, also material 
handling machinery. Write Bureau 


plain 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., reference No. 
China, 35x-c: 

Canadian Pacific Ry., remodeling 


power plant, Winnipeg, Man., replace- 
ment dynamos, motors and_ other 
power house equipment. 


Iron and Steel. 


Railway buying was an extremely 
potent factor in the steel market during 
February. It is estimated that more 
than 500,000 tons were placed by the 
railways during that month. 

The Grand Trunk Ry. is inquiring for 
150 tons of structural steel for grade 
separation in Detroit, Mich. 

The Western Pacific R. R. has 
ordered 7,790 kegs of track spikes and 
1,127 kegs of track bolts. 
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The Southern Pacific Co. has ordered 
3,000 kegs of track spikes and 500 kegs 
of track bolts. 

A Hawaiian railway is inquiring for 
600 tons of 60-Ib. rails. 

The South African Rys. have placed 
order with the Krupps, Germany, for 
20,000 tons of steel rails. 


The Lake Shore Electric R. R. has 
placed an order with McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. for 350 tons of structural steel 
for bridges. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for an unstated tonnage of tie plates. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for 2,000 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. is reported to have placed orders 
for 3,000 tons of tie plates in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and 1,000 tons elsewhere. 

The Michigan Central R. R.: has 
awarded contract to M. E. White Co., 
Chicago, Ill, for grade separation at 
Spring Wells, Mich., which will require 
650 tons of steel. 

The Boston & Maine R. R: has 
placed orders with Levering & Gar- 
rigues for 1,170 tons of structural steel 
for station at Springfield, Mass. 


The New York Central .R. R. has 
placed an order with the Anrerican 
Bridge Co. for 700 tons of structural 
steel for bridges. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order with the Concrete Steel 
Co. for 300 tons of reinforcing bars 
for its New Orleans, La., freight house. 


| Personals | 


\ 
Executive. 


W. M. Stuart has been appointed 
Chicago press representative of the Ca- 
nadian’ Pacific) Ry. * Mr? Stuart.is?a 
former newspaper man, who has been 
with the Canadian Pacific Ry. for some 
time, serving as secretary to Vice- 
president A. D. MacTier, of the eastern 
lines. 


Arnold Aronovici has resigned as 
general continental agent of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 


C. J. Smith, general manager of elc- 
vators and warehouses of the Canadian 
National Rys., has also been appointed 
executive assistant to the president. 


E. M. Durham, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant ‘to the president of 
the Missouri Pacific R. R. Mr. Durham 
was formerly director of the division 
of liquidation of claims of the United 
States railroad administration and pre- 
viously chief engineer of the Southern 
Ry. 

W. D. Beck, who has been appointed 
manager of the car service division 
and of the refrigerator car department 
of the American Railway Association, 
with headquarters at Chicago, IIl., en- 
tered the service of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. as station helper in 
1886, later serving as telegrapher, train 
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dispatcher, chief clerk to  superin- 
tendent, station master at Chicago, Ill, 
assistant and division superintendent, 
until 1910, when he resigned to enter 
other business. Mr. Beck returned to 
the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. in 
1912, serving as chief clerk to the presi- 
dent, superintendent of Chicago pas- 


Ww. D. Beck 


senger terminals, office assistant to 
vice president of operation and su- 
perintendent of the eastern division. 
On March 1, 1920, Mr. Beck was ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service 
and continued in that capacity until 
his recent appointment. 


Operating. 


R. W. Rogers has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Georgia division of 
the Seaboard Air Line Ry., with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. 

O. E. Hallberg has been appointed 
superintendent of car service of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry., succeed- 
ing W. D. Beck, resigned. 

G. C. Boomer has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of car service. 

Due to the retirement of C. E. Hel- 
mer, the following changes have been 
made on the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry.: F. R. Lloyd has been appointed 
superintendent of the peninsula di- 
vision, with headquarters at Escanaba, 
Mich.; A. R. Pelnar has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Galena 
division, with offices in Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lloyd; W. F. Carroll has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Iowa division, with headquarters 
at Boone, Iowa, succeeding Mr. Pelnar 
and H. i aia has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Wisconsin division, 
with headquarters at Chicago, IIl., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Carroll. 


D. T. Ayers has been appointed car 
service agent of the Southern Pacific 
Co., with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco= Galt 


Andrew J. Hancock, who has been 
appointed assistant to peneral manager 
of the Southern Pacific Co., 


entered appointed general 
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railway service on July 1, 1903, as 
stenographer in the office of the su- 
perintendent of telegraph of the Souti- 
ern Pacific Co., later serving on the 
Nevada-California division as telegra- 
pher, clerk and chief clerk to superin- 
tendent. From September 1, 1905, to 
December 31, 1905, Mr. Hancock was 
telegrapher in the Sacramento, Cal., 
office of the Southern Pacific Co., and 
from February 1, 1906, to August 31, 
1912, he was dispatcher and later chief 
clerk to the general manager of the 
Kansas City Mexico & Orient Ry., at 
Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Hancock re- 
turned to the Southern Pacific Co., on 
September 1, 1912, as assistant chief 
clerk to the general manager and 
served in that capacity until December 
31, 1916, when he was appointed chiet 
clerk to the vice president and gen- 
eral manager. From January 1, 1917, to 
tion when the efficiency bureau was 
abolished and on September 1, 1918, 


he was again appointed chief clerk. On 


A. J. Hancock 


August 31, 1919, Mr. Hancock was as- 
sistant chief clerk, account of the 
former chief clerk resuming his posi- 
October 1, 1921, he was appointed 
supervisor of transportation, serving in 
that capacity until his recent promo- 
tion. 


Traffic. 


The following changes have been 
made by the Canadian Pacific Ry., in 
its traffic department personnel: E. F. 
L. Sturdee has been appointed acting 
general passenger agent at Hong 
Kong, China; E. L. Sheehan has been 
appointed general agent, passenger de- 
partment, Seattle, Wash., succeeding 
Mr. Sturdee; George P. Carbrey has 
been appointed general agent, rail and 
steamship traffic, St. Louis, Mo., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Sheehan; D. R. Kennedy 
has been appointed general agent of 
the passenger department at Montreal, 
P. Q.. and H. R. Mathewson has been 
agent, rail and 
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steamship traffic at Buffalo, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Kennedy. 


R. A Peters has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Union Pacific system, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La 


Purchasing. 


A. E. Owen has been appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R., with headquarters at 
Chitaro, ites 

H. J. Saabye, assistant purchasing 
agent of the Boston & Maine R. R., 
has resigned to enter other business. 


Engineering. 


E. R. Hart has been appointed con- 
sulting engineer of the New York Chi- 
cago & St. Louis R. R., with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The title of W. W. Kelly, engineer 
grand division, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been changed 
to district engineer. 


Mechanical. 


W. H. Fetner has been appointed 
chief mechanical officer of the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. Mr. Fetner was formerly 
assistant to the president. Previous to 
coming with the Missouri Pacific R. 
R., Mr. Fetner was superintendent of 
motive power of the Central of Georgia 
Ry. 

W. E. Dunham has been appointed 
superintendent of the car department 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 
succeeding T. H. Goodnow, resigned 
to. enter other business. Mr. Dunham 
was formerly assistant to the general 
superintendent of motive power and 
machinery. 


Accounting. 


C. T. Adamson has been appointed 
chief clerk to W. B. Patterson, auditor 
of revenue of the Chicago Indianapolis 
& Louisville Ry., with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. 


Obituary. 


J. F. McNamara, retired roadmaster ~ 
of the Illinois Central R. R., died at 
his home in Dubuque, Iowa, on ree 
ruary 14. 


Wanted.—Copies of the Railway Re- : 
view, issue of January 5, 1924. Thirty — 
cents each will be paid for copies of ‘ 
this issue sent to the Railway Review, — 
537 -S.- Dearborn street, Chicago iia 


Editorial Index.—The index to the 
contents of Vol. 73 of Railway Review, — 
which includes issues of the six months =) 
from July to December, 1923, is ready 
for distribution and will be furnisheaee 5 
to subscribers on request. Communi- — 
cations should be addressed to Railway 


Chicago. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 

cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 

It tells how to ii” 

crease your knowledge of practical 
promotion. 
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New Coal Pier at Hampton Roads, Virginian Ry. 


Important Construction Work Nearing Completion Will In- 
crease the Coal Shipping Facilities at This Important Port 


In 1909 the Virginian Railway erected the first modern 
electrically operated coal pier at Sewalls Point, Va. Since 
that time it has found it necessary to enlarge and revise the 
original pier. Steadily increasing traffic has made these fa- 
cilities inadequate, and the ratlroad is now increasing its coal 
handling plant by the construction of an additional pier which 
embodies some of the best features of existing plants of this 
type and several new and unique features. It is expected that 
this pier will be put into operation early in the present year. 


The Virginian Railway, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
and the Norfolk & Western Ry., all coal carrying roads 
from the productive West Virginia coal fields, have their 
tide water terminals on Hlampton Roads, at Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., and have made Hampton Roads one 
of the largest coal shipping ports in the world. 

In 1909 the Virginia Ry. constructed the first mod- 
ern electrically operated coal pier at this port. In 1918 
it was necessary to make additions to the plant which re- 
sulted in its using the largest car dumper and conveyor 


ears in the world. The traffic, however, has continued 


to increase so rapidly that the existing pier is inadequate 


General View During 
E 


Construction of Pier Foundations and Protection Pier, 


to meet the requirements and the railroad has now: under 
construction a larger and greatly improved coal pier ad- 
jacent to the first one. 

When it was determined to increase the coal shipping 
facilities, a committee consisting of Mr. F. F. Harring- 
ton, engineer of structures of the Virginian Ry., and 
chief engineer of the Virginian Terminal Ry., as chair- 
man; Mr. E. D. Hanes, superintendent of coal terminals, 
and Mr. J. E. Sharpley, electrical engineer, was formed 
to make a careful study of all coal dumpers, both at tide- 
water and along the lakes. Asa result of this study the 
pier which is now under construction combines a number 
of the best features of existing structures together with 
many that are entirely new. 


LocaATION 


The new pier which will be known as Pier No. 2 1s 
located on the south side of the existing pier, which will 
be called Pier No. 1, at the Sewall’s Point terminal of the 
Virginian Ry., Sewall’s Point, Va. This is just within 
the city limits of Norfolk, but about eight miles from the 
business district of that city. Just to the north of the 


Coal Pier No. 2, Virginian Ry., Sewalls Point, Va. 
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Map Showing Location of Coal Piers, Virginian Ry. 


railroad’s property lays the great naval base of the 
United States. 

The coal pier and the yard serving it are located on 
ground of great historic interest. The land upon which 
the yard is constructed was strongly fortified by the 
Confederate forces during the Civil War, and a consid- 
erable portion of the old earthworks can be plainly seen 
though most of them have been covered up by the grading 
which has been done, It was just off shore that the 
famous engagement between the Monitor and Merrimac 
began. The finish, however, was across the sound. The 
dredging operations brought up several of the cannon 
balls which were used in this historic fight. : 


GENERAL CHARACTER 


Pier No, 2 when completed w.ll consist essentially of a 


One of the Dredges at Work. 
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steel superstructure, supported on cylindrical concrete 
piers, protected by a well designed and thoroughly braced 
dock of creosoted timber construction; two elevating car 
dumpers with haulage, each capable of handling one 120- 


ton or two 65-ton coal cars; one elevator located between 


the car dumpers; four transfer or conveyor cars of 130 
tons capacity each; four traveling loading towers with 
mechanical trimmers; and one track scale of 300 tons 
capacity. In addition there is a power substation with the — 
incidental transmission wiring, a flood lighting system, — 
two empty and one loaded yards for the coal cars, kick” 
back trestles, timber bulkheads, dredged slips, and office 

buildings for the operating and accounting forces. 4 


DREDGING 


The first operation consisted of dredging over the pier 
area to elevation—31.4 (below mean sea level,—all ele- 
vations are referred to this datum). All dredging was 
by the hydraulic method, and all material so excavated 
was used to fill behind the bulkhead line. Before this 


part of the work was completed another contract was let 
for dredging the slips and approaches to the United 


Discharge from the Dredge. 7 


States government channel, which lies about 1200 feet 
beyond the pier, to an elevation of —36.4. This material 
was used todo the grading for the loaded yard, The 
general level back of the bulkhead line was built up to 
+8.6 while the extreme elevation of the hump at Mary- — 
land avenue is +32.0. Such surplus material as taken out 
in the dredging operations was used to fill up the low land 
on the south to an elevation not exceeding +8.0. The — 
building up of the yard in this manner was found not — 
only to be economical, but very satisfactory from a con 
structive point of view. So carefully was the dischar 
supervised that a surprisingly small amount of team wo 
was necessary to shape up the subgrade and prepare 
for track laying. One of the methods used to control th 
discharge was to introduce portable baffle boards a 
points where it was desired to roughly shape up the fl 
By this means the fill was built up approximately to. 
elevation and outline of the yard embankment. Three 
‘these baffle boards set up for this purpose are shown 1m 
the accompanying illustration; one of the outfall wiers — 
is also shown. 


The total dredging required amounted to 
1,000,000 cu. yds. of which 230,000 cu. yds. was used t0 
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Baffle Boards Used to Shape up Fill. 


fill behind the bulkhead line, and 250,000 for the yard 
embankment. The balance consisted of the surplus which 
went to fill the lowlands, or escaped back into an arm of 
the bay to the south. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR THE PIER 


The out shore portion of the structure is supported on 
concrete filled steel cylinders, the lower ends of which 
are enlarged to provide the larger area required for the 
footings. It would not have been economical to carry 
this larger diameter to the full height of the pier, as it 
was not needed either for the shoe bearing nor for sta- 
bility. On the other hand it was not deemed advisable 
to deposit the concrete for the footings and offset for the 
upper part of the pier. There is always uncertainty as 
to whether the laitance has all been removed when the 
cleaning is done under water. For these reasons it was 
desired to develop a design which would permit this clean- 
ing to be done in the open air. The plan finally decided 
on is unique and calls ae 
for a steel cylinder 12 a 
feet in diameter which is oes 
enlarged at its lower end i brs as Dredged se, Peso 
to 18 feet, as shown in Sides ahs 
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in which these piles are grouped is shown in the illus- 
tration. After the driving of a cluster was completed the 
piles were cut off at an elevation five feet above the foot- 
ing by means of a circular saw operated from a barge. 
The piles averaged 41 ft. 3 in. in length, and 121,011 lin- 
eal feet were required for these foundations. 

The next operation was to excavate about 214 ft. below 
the line of the dredging and about three feet outside the 
base of the cylinder. A bed of crushed stone was then 
prepared and the cylinder lowered upon it. Additional 
stone was deposited and banked around the outside of 
the cylinder. After the cyilnder had been leveled up and 
centered a sufficient amount of concrete was deposited 
through a tremie to seal the bottom. This concrete was 
allowed to harden for 72 hours and the cylinder was then 
unwatered, the laitance thoroughly cleaned off, and the 
cylinder filled. 

There is a double line of twenty-four of these cylin- 
drical piers for the out shore portion of the structure, 
making 48 in all. They all go to the depth of 36 ft. 9 in. 
below the shoe except the first pair outside the bulkhead, 
which are 25 ft. 9 in. below the shoe. 

The inshore foundations carrying the seven inshore 
bents have octagonal footings upon which is superim- 
posed a truncated square pyramid. These foundations 
rest on 21 piles grouped as shown in the accompanying 
drawing. The elevation of the top of the cylindrical piers 
is +4.0 and of the inshore foundations +10.5. 


FENDER PIER 


The fender pier is constructed of short leaf yellow pine 
timber and piles, which is creosoted in accordance with 
the specifications of the American Railway Engineering 
Association, This portion of the structure, which is de- 
signed to protect the pier from damage by vessels, com- 
pletely encloses the pier, but is built entirely separate from 
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After the area upon 
which the pier is located 
had been dredged to the 
specified depth untreated 
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and independent of it, so that the shock 
caused by a vessel coming in contact 
with the fender pier will not be trans-. 
mitted to the pier. The fender pier was 
built at the same time, and by the s> 

contractor, as the substructure of the 
pier. The fender piles were driven at 
the same time as the foundation piles 
and were used for bracing and support-: 
ing the steel cylinders until they were 
filled with concrete. The bents are very 
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strongly braced transversely with sway bracing, diagonal 
struts, and lines of horizontal bracing. In the longitud- 
inal direction a similar system is used, but the same stiff- 
ness is not required except by the waling and fender piles 
along the face of the dock and by the decking. At the 
outer corners of the pier are large clusters of fender piles. 
On the deck mooring posts and cleats are placed at con- 
venient intervals. 


BULKHEADS 


The constriction of the bulkheads is clearly shown in 
the accompanying drawing. These bulkheads, in which 
timber and piles creosoted in accordance with the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association specifications is 
used, were constructed before the dredging was done in 
order to confine the fill. 


SUPERSTRUCTURE 


The superstructure, which is of steel, is being fabri- 
cated by the Bethlehem Steel Co. under the general speci- 
fications of the Vrginian Railway for steel bridges. The 
accompanying illustrations show the general character of 
the design. Erection began September 17, 1923, and is 
approximately 80 per cent completed at this date. The 
erection was started at the outer end of the pier, and the 
outshore portion is being done from floating derricks by 
the Merritt Chapman Wrecking Co., as subcontractors 
for the Steel Co. About 95 per cent of the steel has been 
fabricated, 90 per cent has been delivered on the ground. 
The riveting is approximately 50 per cent completed. 


LOADING TOWERS 


As already stated, there will be four traveling loading 
towers, each equipped with apron conveyors, telescopic 
spouts and mechanical trimmers. Each of these towers 
is supported on a truck equipped with double flanged 
wheels which run on two lines of 130-pound Pennsyl- 
vania section rails, which are spaced 30 inches center to 
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center. These rails are fastened to the longitudinal gird- 
ers, which were designed for the purpose of carrying 
these towers, with clips bolted through the upper flanges 
of the girders and the web of the rails. Each clip is 
fastened with two 34-in. bolts through the girder flange 
and two through the web of the rail. 

The traveling tower is provided with a steel hopper of — 
5400 cu. ft. capacity, or approximately 135 tons, which 
is a little more than the contents of one of the transfer 
cars. This hopper discharges directly on the apron con- 
veyor through a motor operated undercut gate. The con- 
veyor is of the corrugated apron type, is 60 inches wide, 
and is an integral part of the boom. 

The boom normally has its position at right angles to 
the center line of the pier, but can be swung through a 
horizontal arc of about 14 feet. The outer end, in work- 
ing position, can be raised or lowered through an are 
of 20 degrees above or below the horizontal as is neces- 
sary in loading a ship. When not in use it may be 
raised to an almost vertical position to get it out of the 
way. 


TELESCOPIC SpouT AND MECHANICAL TRIMMER 


Suspended from the boom at the end of the apron con- 
veyor is a telescopic spout, at the lower end of which isa 
mechanical trimmer. This telescopic spout is cylindrical, — 
and is equipped with a mechanism which lifts and swings — 
it independently of the boom. The mechanical trimmer 
is of steel and is fitted with a rotating cowl below which — 
is a belt conveyor 36 in. wide, and which is capabale of - 
traveling at the rate of 2500 ft. per minute. 

When in use the coal passes down the spout, and over 
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the cowl, which deflects it in the direction the trimmer 
belt is moving, and is distributed over a radius of about 
35 ft. When it is not desired to use the trimmer the 
cowl is revolved through an arc of 90 degrees and the 
coal is passed directly to the hold of the vessel without 
dropping onto the trimmer belt. 

The trucks upon which the towers are moved run the 
full length of the pier, and by operating the mechanism 
of the towers as above described all types and capacities 
of vessels may be loaded at this pier. With the mechan- 
ical trimmer in operation each of the towers has a capacity 
of 1800 tons per hour, and approximately 2500 tons per 
hour if the trimmers are not in use. There are two of 
the loading towers on each side of the pier so that ves- 
sels may load from either side. The total length of the 
pier beyond the bulkhead line is 1044 feet, so that under 
favorable conditions four vessels can be loaded at the 
same time. No provision has been made for providing 
bunker coal at this pier, as Pier No. 1 is fully equipped 
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car dumpers, is used to remove the transfer cars from the 
top of the pier when repairs are necessary, or if for any 
other reason it is desirable to remove them. 


CONVEYOR CARS 


The conveyor or transfer cars, of which there are four, 
are similar to those in use on Pier No. 1. They are con- 
structed of heavy steel plate, well reinforced to withstand 
the impact at loading. Each of these cars has three 
separate compartments to permit discharge of the load 
into the loading tower without waste. The transfer cars 
are equipped with motors and are self-propelling. Cur- 
rent is taken from an overhead trolley. They conform 
in all respects to the safety appliance act and the rules of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


ELEVATING CAR DUMPERS 


The elevating car dumpers are designed to handle one 
120-ton or two 65-ton coal cars at one time. The platen 
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Plan and Elevation of Bulkhead, Coal Pier No. 2, Virginian Ry. 


for this service. It is possible, however, to give bunker 
service if necessary by folding the telescopic spout out 
of the way and filling the bunkers directly from the apron 
conveyors. 

Pier TRACKS 


_ There are three tracks at the top of the pier. The out- 
side tracks are used by the loaded transfer cars, and the 
middle tracks by the empty transfer cars to return to the 
car~dumpers. On the inshore portion of the pier, the 
‘purpose of which is to connect the car dumpers with the 
_\outshore portion, there is a series of crossovers so that 
_ the loaded transfer cars are able to move from either 
- dumper to either of the outside tracks, and the empty 
. return movement can be made to either of the car dump- 
ets. There is also a connection to the elevator. The 
elevator, which, as already stated, is located between the 


&. 
| 


is 92 feet in length, and will accommodate two cars of 65 
tons capacity or less at one time. As the cars are run 
onto the platen they are clamped, elevated, and dumped 
into the transfer cars which remain at the level of the 
top of the pier. The tracks upon which the transfer cars 
stand while being loaded are carried on the car dumper 
frame. The coal cars are brought to the level of the 
car dumper cradle by means of a disappearing barney or 
“mule,” which pulls the cars up a 12 per cent grade, after 
they have passed over the track scale. There are two of 
these car dumpers, and each has a normal capacity of 30 
operations per hour. 

Independent haulage is provided for each of the car 
dumpers. The haulage houses are located between the 
barney pits and the dumpers, and are of reinforced con- 
crete construction. The haulage engines are driven by 
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Constructing the Bulkhead. 


direct connected d. c. motors at 550 volts. Between the 
barney pits and the dumpers the tracks are carried on 
trestles of steel construction and the haulage houses are 
located underneath the trestles. 

The hoisting engines and other machinery required to 
operate the car dumpers are motor driven and are housed 
below the cradle. 

SCALE 


The scale, which is a duplicate of the one installed at 
Pier 1 in 1918, is of four sections, having a capacity of 
150 tons per section. The beam graduation is for 300 
tons. The live rail is 80 feet in length, and the overhang 
at each end is five feet, making the total length of the pit 
90 feet. The scale is on a grade of 1.0 per cent, and the 
speed of the cars in passing over the scale is 14 miles per 
hour. This may seem to be an excessive speed for 
weighing cars but repeated tests have shown that correct 


Barney Pit Before Placing Deck. 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


Placing the Cylinder. 


weights with a surprisingly small variation are obtained 


under such service. At Pier 1 the scales are checked each 


morning. In making this test cars are run over the scale 
and the weights recorded by the Streeter-Amet device 
with which the scale is equipped. The same cars are then 
placed on the scale and the beam weights taken while 
standing. The motion weights and the spot weights are 


then compared. Ina recent test which is typical the max- 
imum variation of five cars was —100 lbs. and the aver- 


age for the five cars was —54 lbs.; i.-e., the motion 
weights were these amounts less than the spot weights. 

The main bearing knife edges are 25 inches long and 
are made of a heat treated special alloy 
steel. The main levers are of cast iron 


ter extension levers each weigh 6500 
pounds. The weigh bridge is composed 


in. at bearings. The rail is carried on 
cast iron chairs mounted on the upper 
flange of the weigh bridge girders to 
which they are fastened by bolts. The 
deck is of wood and is supported on 15 
in. I-beams. a 


of the scale are omitted in this and simi- 
lar installations, and a system of specially 


in. have been substituted. Severe tests 
have proven that the longitudinal move- 
ment in this scale, under any service con- 
dition which is likely to occur, is practie- 
ally negligible. a 

In order to keep the pedestals level, 
and to avoid the use of heavy shims the 


and weigh 1300 pounds each. The cen-— 


of built-up plate girders having a depth 
of four feet between bearings and 2 ft. 6 


‘ 


The ustial check rods which are de 
signed to prevent longitudinal movement — 


designed bumpers with an air gap of % — 


- 
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Constructing Fender Pier. 


E ~ Erecting the Superstructure, 
pedestals at the upper, or high, end of the scale are set 
6% inches above those at the lower. end, This arrange- 


ment is clearly shown in the accompanying illustration. 


One of the interesting features of the 
scale installation is the easier joints which , 
were designed by the railroad, and which 
are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. These easer joints are designed to 
carry the car wheels over the gap be- 
tween the fixed rail on the overhanging 
platform and the live rail of the scale 
platform and deliver them to thé live rail 
without shock. The drawing so clearly 
illustrates the design of the joint that no 
extended description is necessary. 


This scale was manufactured and fur- 
nished by the Strait Scale Co., of Kansas 
City; Kan. The scale pit was constructe 1 
by. the railroad, and the scale erected by 
the railroad under the supenyision of the 
scale. ecampany: 


a | 


TRACK Lisour 


‘The loaded yard consists of twelve 
tracks on 13 ft. centers having a total car 
capacity of 230 cars. The main portion 
of the yard lies on a 1.0 per cent grade 
which is increased somewhat through the 
adders at the west end. These tracks 
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all converge into a single track which 
passes over the track scale. After leav- 
ing the scale this track branches and goes 
to each of the two barney pits. 


Immediately beyond the car dumper 
the tail track is on a very steep grade for 
the purpose of giving the car sufficient 
impulse to cause it to run up on the kick- 
back, which in-turn gives it momentum 
to send it to the empty yard where it runs 
by gravity tothe lower end. There are 
two of these kickbacks, one for each 
dumper, which are built on a vertical 
radius of 350 feet. There are also two 
empty yards, one for each dumper. The 
empty yards are located, one north and 
one south of the dumpers. Each empty 
yard consists of six tracks; the north 
yard has a capacity of 109 cars and the 
south yard 111 cars. Independent leads 
permit the clearing of both yards without 
interfering with the operation of the 
loaded yard. 


FLoop LIGHTING 


A comprehensive plan of flood lighting 
has been worked out to cover all the 
yards serving both piers, between Mary- 
land avenue, which is the easterly limit 
of the development, and the car dumps. 
There are four steel towers, two 7/0 ft. 
high and two 85 feet high, one 60 ft. 
pole, and one unit will be placed on the 
transfer car elevator at Pier No. 2. Tow- 
ers 1 and 2 serve the loaded yards to both 
piers. Towers 3 and 4 are respectively 
in the new and old yards, and the 60 ft. 
pole is adjacent to the north dumper at 
Pier Nowe 

The existing distribution line for yard 
lighting will be removed as soon as the 


new system is put in service, as a new distribution line for 
the flood lighting system is*to be substituted. 
flood lighting stations will be equipped with Golden Glow 
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General Plan and Elevation of Coal Pier No, 2, Virginian Ry. 


reflectors No. 1419 for multiple operation, 110 volt 1000 
watt lamps. 

Tower No. 1 which is located just west of Maryland 
avenue has five units with clear glass lenses. This tower 
lights the west end of both yards. Tower No. 2, which 
is located between the two loaded yards at about the 
middle of their length, and lights both as well as the 
easterly end of the north empty yard to Pier No. 2 and 
the south empty yard at Pier No. 1, has five units with 
diffusing lenses. Tower No. 3 located just east of the 
track scale at Pier No. 2 has five units with three clear 
and two diffusing lenses. Tower No. 4, located: at the 


scale serving Pier 1, has five units with three clear and 
The station on 60 ft. pole at the 


two diffusing lenses. 


north dumper at Pier 1 has two units with diffusing 
lenses. The station at the new dumper has six units 
equipped with two clear and four diffusing lenses. 
FIRE PROTECTION 

Fire hydrants are located at strategic points both on 
the upper and lower levels of the pier and at the car 
dumpers. Hose racks are placed at the hydrants. Two 
single stage direct connected motor driven centrifugal fire 
underwriters pumps, each having a capacity of 1,000 gal- 
lons per minute, are installed for fire protection purposes. 
These pumps are wired for remote push button automatic 
control from any one of the fire stations which are located 
at convenient points on and about the pier and dumpers. 
The fire lines have been extended to Pier No. 1, where 
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Yard Layout, and Flood Lighting, Coal Piers No. 1 and 2, Virginian Ry., Sewalls Point, Va. 


hydrants and hose racks are also installed. The pumps 


may be started from Pier No. 1 in the same manner as 
from Pier No. 2. The intake lines are so located that 


the water for fire protection purposes is taken from the 
harbor. 


ELECTRICAL POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
The 11,000-volt 3-phase 60-cycle power current is fur- 


‘nished by the Virginia Railway & Power Co., of Norfolk. 
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This is brought to an existing substation where it is con- 
verted to direct current at 550 volts for operating the 
machinery. Alternating current at 110 volts is used on 
all lighting circuits. Such additional equipment as is 
necessary is placed in the existing substation, and was in- 
étalled without interference with the operation of the sub- 
station. The additional equipment consists of one 1500 
k. w. rotary converter and three transformers, switch- 
board panels and incidental wiring. 
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ec Low End 
All electrical and lighting equipment was furnished and 
installed by Wm. A. Burckhard Co., Inc., of Norfolk. 
The flood lighting equipment was furnished by the Elec- 
tric Service Supply Co., of Philadelphia and installed .by 
the contractor. oe 
OPERATION 


The loaded cars will be set in the loaded yard the sum- 
mit of which is at Maryland avenue. They will be 
dropped by gravity over the track scale and will be 
brought to rest at the low point of the barney pit by the 
car rider, who accompanies each car from the time it 
starts from the loaded yard until it is brought to rest in 
the empty yard. The barney, which is of the disappear- 
ing type, is brought up behind the car and pushes it (one 
large or two small cars coupled) up onto the cradle of the 
car dumper. As soon as it is at rest on the dumper the 
cradle is elevated, and the platen moves over to the side of 


Section 2 
Strait Track Scale, Virginian Coal Pier, Sewalls Point, Va. 


the cradle, where the car is clamped. As soon as the 
cradle has been raised to proper height it is rotated 
through an angle of about 150 degrees (this angle can be 
increased if necessary to clear the car) pouring the 
contents of the car into the transfer car. As soon as the 
cars are cleared of their contents the cradle is lowered, 
the platen is automatically moved over to its original posi- 
tion, and the dumper is ready for the next car. This is 
brought up with sufficient speed to bump the empty car 
off the cradle. The empty car then runs by gravity down 
to the kickback where its direction is reversed and it 
moves still by gravity to the empty yard. The time re- 
quired, after the loaded car is at rest-on the cradle, to 
elevate, dump, and lower the car and to bring the suc- 
ceeding load to rest on the cradle is two minutes, but this 
time can be shortened to 114 minutes if necessary. In 
dumping a car the cradle is raised about 65 feet. 


QUANTITIES 


The following quantities of material were required for 
the work: . 
Piling, untreated)... s1 = acces ree 222,268 lin. ft. 


Piling, treated: 2.0702 sax gee ee 136,855 lin. ft. 
Timber, untreated 
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Timber, treated ....... 1,895,273 ft. B. M. 
PREECE Cr. ok sie ee ccs 13,181 cu. yds. 
Foundation excavation ....12,080 cu. yds. 
4 OS ES aS) rr 9,566 tons 
PRE OTE tice se 1,000,000 cu. yds. 


Of the treated timber 856,000 ft. B. 
M. was used in the fender pier, 343,100 
ft. B. M. on the upper deck of the pier, 
290,233 in the bulkhead, anl 259,800 ft. 
B. M. in the kickback trestle. The pier 
both inshore and outshore required 6,500 
tons of the steel. The cylindrical piers 
required 8,295 cu. yds. of the concrete, 
and the car dumper foundations 2,347 cu. 
yds. Of the foundation excavation 
6,375 cu. yds. were in connection with 
the car dumpers, 2,000 cu. yds. in the 
haulage houses, 1,350 at the barney pits, 
and 1,200 at the track scale. 

~The dredging was done by the Atlan- 
tic Gulf & Pacific Co., of New York. 
Sanford & Brooks Company of Balti- 
more, Md., had the contract for the 
timber bulkheads, the concrete cylinder 
foundations and concrete foundations 
for the inshore pier, the creosoted pile 
fender pier, substructures for car dump- 
ers and approaches, barney pits, haulage 


The Mixing Plant, Construction of Virginian Railway’s Coal Pier No. 2, 
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Erecting Stee] from Barges, 


houses, track scale and extension to the Maryland avenue 
bridge, shaping up and grading the yards, drains and sew- 
ers, kickback trestles, timber work on upper deck of pier 
and inshore approach, approaches to car dumpers, barney 
pits, scales, and walkways and deck on Maryland avenue 
bridge extension. 

The Alliance Machine Co., of Alliance, Ohio, furnished 
and erected the two combined elevating car dumpers with 
haulages and the transfer car elevator, the four traveling 
loading and trimming towers and the four 130-ton con- 
veyor cars. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. fabricated and erected the 
structural steel required for the superstructure of the 
coal pier, approaches to the car dumpers, the track scale, 
and the Maryland avenue bridge extension. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., fur- 
nished and erected one 1500 k. w. synchronous converter, 
three 500 k. w. transformers, seven switch panels and 
auxiliary equipment and wiring for the existing substa- 
tion. 


One of the Haulage Houses, 
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The Bituco Mfg. & Chemical Co., Philadelphia, fur- 
nished and applied one ccat of bitumoid solution cold, and 
one coat of bitumoid elastic enamel hot, % in. thick, over 
all the steel beyond the bulkhead line below elevation +-10, 

The pier was designed by Mr. F. F. Harrington, en- 
gineer of structures for the Virginian Ry., and chief 
engineer of the Virginian Terminal Ry., with the assist- 
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ance of J. E. Sharpley, electrical engineer; E. D. Hanes, 
superintendent of coal terminals; H. D, Hodgson, assist- 
ant engineer, and A. H. Chapman, office engineer. Mr. 
R. N. Miller is resident engineer in direct charge of the 
construction. The whole project has been developed and 
carried out under the general supervision of Mr. H. 
Fernstrom, chief engineer of the Virginian Ry. 


Floors for Railway Buildings 


Appendix B, Report of Committee VI—Build- 
ings, American Railway Engineering Association 


Presented by a sub-committee, chairman, Arthur Crable, 
engineer maintenance of way, Hocking Valley Ry., at the 
convention this week, in Chicago. The conclusions were 
recommended for publication in the manual. 


The sub-committee investigating floors for railway 
buildings has collected information from _ thirty-seven 
representative railways, embracing 166,275 miles of line, 
in order to determine what type of floor is most com- 
monly used in the various kinds of buildings. 

The data thus obtained is summarized below, the fig- 
ures opposite the name of each type of floor represent- 
ing the number of reporting roads using it. In many 
cases a road reported the use of two kinds of floors in 
buildings of a certain class, in which cases both are 
counted. 


Typrs oF FLtoors Usep 1n Various Kinns or BUILDINGS 


The results of our investigation are presented in the 
following conclusions for the approval of the Associa- 
tion and publication in the Manual: 


FLoors FoR RAILWAY BuILDINGS—CONCLUSIONS 


Freight Houses 


A plank floor, laid on wooden joists, is satisfactory and 
economical, except in locations of considerable impor- 
tance and is suitable for all frame buildings. Where 
considerable trucking is done the use of a maple wearing 
surface is recommended. In larger and more important 
freight houses, a floor of greater first cost is justified and 
is usually concrete. Concrete floors are fairly permanent, 
Sanitary and easy to keep clean. Their disadvantages 
are failure of the wearing surface, especially at expansion 
joints, and are an unyielding surface, which occasionally 
produces complaints from truckers. Expansion joints 
should be as few as possible and located outside of the 
heavily used surface wherever practical. If a concrete 
surface is not considered suitable, some different type 
of wearing surface, such as square edge maple, wood or 
asphalt blocks or asphaltic mastic may be laid on the 
concrete. 


Transfer Platforms 

Wood plank platforms should preferably be laid with 
the planks parallel to the line of trucking traffic. Metal 
plates may be used for a-runway to produce easier truck- 
ing and to reduce wear on the plank. Concrete floors are 
used in some cases and for extremely heavy traffic, a 
concrete base with creosoted wood or asphalt block or 
asphaltic mastic wearing surface is used. 


Freight Storage Houses 


For Freight Storage houses, which are usually of fire- 
proof construction, concrete floors are generally approved. 


Freight Piers 


Floors on freight piers must, of necessity, largely con- 
form to the style of construction used in the pier. They 
should be fire resisting and in many cases must have 
flexibility enough to take up the vibration caused by 
boats being moved along the pier. 


Engine Houses 


For minor houses, where not many running repairs are 
made, a floor of clean engine ashes, well compacted, is 
sufficient to meet all requirements. For houses of more 
importance concrete or brick give excellent results. For 
houses of a still higher grade a floor of brick or creo- 
soted wood blocks on a concrete base is suitable if the 
greater intitial cost is justified. Asphalt floors, either mas- 
tic or block, if used for engine houses, should be of 
such composition as to resist the action of steam and oil. 


Blacksmith Shops 


Floors of cinders, earth or clay are to be preferred in 
all cases. 
Machine Shops 


In small buildings a wood plank floor, of thickness 
suited to the severity of service, is common practice. For 
buildings of a higher grade, wood blocks (preferably 
treated), asphalt blocks or mastic give excellent results. 
Concrete floors may be used where local conditions justify 
this construction as economical, although their lack of 
resiliency may result in discomfort to employees and 
their hard surface may damage tools dropped upon it. 


Paint Shops ra 
In passenger car paint shops a concrete floor meets all 
requirements and it is doubtful if a more expensive type 
of floor is justified. In freight car shops, where paint is 
sprayed on, a floor of cinders is suitable. 
Freight Car Repair Shops 
Wood floors can be used if something better than cin- 
ders is desired and if provision has to be made for truck- 
ing material between tracks. Concrete is very satisfac- 
tory for a floor of higher grade. 
Store Houses d 
Concrete floors are satisfactory and are in common 
use, but for locations where very heavy material is han- 
dled, wood blocks, asphalt block or mastic are to be pre- 
ferred. In small storehouses, at outlying points, the or- 
dinary wood plank floor is commonly used. m2 
Oil Houses 
Because of the necessity for fireproof construction, 
concrete is recommended for oil houses. 
Carpenter Shops 
In carpenter shops where considerable bench work is 
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THE Figures OrposirE EAcH Type or FLoor iN THE FoLLowinc TABLE REPRESENT THE NUMBER OF Roaps 
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done, wood plank floors are desirable because of the com- 
fort to workmen they afford. Concrete floors are more 
easily kept clean and are sometimes used. 
Office Buildings 

Office buildings of the better class should have oak, 
maple or dense pine floors as indicated by the use for 
which the various rooms are intended. Hallways and 
toilets should have floors of concrete, marble, tile (either 
natural or composition), terrazzo or some kind of a sani- 
tary composition, provided the importance of the build- 
ing warrants the expenditure. For office buildings of 
lesser importance, floors of composition, concrete or pine 
are satisfactory. If concrete is used it is desirable to 
provide some kind of a resilient covering for added com- 
fort to employees. 


| Passenger Stations 

In large city stations and in suburban stations of im- 
| portance terrazzo, tile or some high grade type of com- 
position floor are generally accepted as best meeting the 
requirements. In such locations the architectural suit- 
| ability of a floor is of as much importance as its wearing 
_ Qualities. For ramps, a non-slip wearing surface is es- 


sential. For small stations concrete or wood floors are 
commonly used. In stations where concrete or terrazzo 
floors are used, a wood or other type of resilient floor 
covering should be provided in the ticket office. 


Signal Towers 


Floors in signal towers may be of concrete, composi- 
tion or wood, depending upon the type of construction of 
the building. When concrete is used in connection with 
electrical machinery, precaution should be taken to secure 
a non-dusting surface. 


Report of Tests on Substitute Ties 


Portion OF REporT oF COMMITTEE III—Turs, at THE 
25TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, AMERICAN RaIL- 
WAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 


The sub-committee, of which W. J.- Burton, assistant 
valuation engineer, Missouri Pacific R. R., is chairman, and 
to whom was assigned the subject of substitute ties, made a 
report from which the following is abstracted: 


The tie committee in its report gives as additional in- 
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formation to previous reports a-resume of the records 
of substitute ties which have been placed in tracks of 
the various railroad companies. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. installed Wyckoff ties, 
and at the last inspection, on August 13, 1923, they were 
all remaining in the track and in good condition. 


The Carnegie ties installed by the Cleveland Cincin- 
nati Chicago & St. Louis Ry. were inspected on August 
25, 1923, and it was found that five ties had been removed 
since the last report. These ties were corroded on the 
web near the ends of the tie, and the top was broken 
down under the rail in such manner that the ends were 
turned up. In 1906 a total of 3,000 of these ties were 
installed for test purposes and the last removal makes a 
total of 29 ties which have failed. 

The Delaware Lackawanna & Western R. R. reports 
the Hardman ties are a complete failure. All the metal 
bands holding the ties together were corroded to such 
an extent at the time of the inspection, August 9, 1923, 
that they had lost all value and it was reported that the 
balance of the ties were to be removed during the fall 
of that year. 

On August 31, 1923, the Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. 
R. reported that the U. S. indestructible tie had only been 
in track about three months and therefore no opinion 
could be given as to their suitability. 

The Duluth & Iron Range R._R. installed both the 
Carnegie and the Hatch tie and reported that on Sep- 
tember 20, 1923, 570 of the Carnegie ties had been re- 
moved because of rail renewal with a heavier section of 
rail. Of-this number 461 were put in service on a yard 
track at Two Harbors. The balance of the ties were 
scrapped because of corrosion. This was particularly 
noticeable around the bolt holes. It is remarked that 
these ties were originally laid in gravel ballast containing 
a large percentage of cinders and it was believed this 
condition was largely responsible for the corrosion. 

During July, 1923, this road laid in main track at Two 
Harbors 11 reinforced concrete crossties known as the 
Hatch ties, made by the Morgan Park Co. of Duluth. 

The report of the Duluth Missabe & Northern Ry. on 
Carnegie ties states that on August 16, 1923, 515 had 
been removed and that a balance of 21,865 were still in 
service and apparently in good condition, and that up to 
date no ties had been removed in 1923; the Kimball ties 
were still in service and no renewals had been made. 

The Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry. reports that the 62 
Bates ties are in the same condition as reported the pre- 
vious year. This same road has placed in service 518,- 
162 lineal feet of switch ties and has removed 133,573 
linear feet, of which 50,963 linear feet were removed 
on account of track retired. The-total linear feet of 
switch ties remaining in track on August 10, 1923, at 
which time the inspection was made, is 384,589. There 
were also laid 15,509 steel crossties, of which 5,677 have 
been removed from 1916 to 1923, inclusive. In 1923, 
2620 of these ties were removed. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. installed 27 Ickes con- 
crete ties in its main line at Kansas City early in 1921. 
Seventeen of these failed and were replaced in a short 
time. During the latter part of 1922 this track was relaid 
with a different section of rail and the 27 ties were re- 
moved and placed in an industrial track paralleling the 
main line, where they are still in service. This road 
reports a favorable opinion of this type of tie, but has 
no information as to cost. The requirements per mile 
of track are only about three-quarters of the number of 
wooden ties necessary. 


The Lake Erie & Western R. R. test ties were Buhrer 
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concrete ties, only five of which remained in the track at 
the date of inspection, August 5, 1923, and these were in 
very poor condition. ‘ 

The Long Island R. R. states it has nothing further 
to report on the Carnegie ties, as only a few of them re- 
main in track. 

The New York Central R. R. reports on August 9, 
1923, that five sets of Silver ties which were installed in 
their running track at Spuyten Duyvel, New York, in 
July, 1918, were removed from track in July, 1923, on 
account of their condition. 

The Norfolk & Portsmouth line installed 18 Dickey ties 
a short distance north of High street, Portsmouth, Va., 
on June 4, 1919, in track ballasted with sand and cinders. 
These ties, which are now known as the American con- 
crete tie, are reported in as good condition as when put 
in the track. This is a switching road having a very 
heavy tonnage and carries locomotives of the Virginian 
Railway weighing up to 860,000 lbs. 

Champion ties installed in the eastward freight track 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad west of Lenover on the 
Atglen and Susquehanna branch are in fair condition, 


- showing but little corrosion and the blocks very little 


cut by the tie plates. The installation consisted of 767 
Champion steel ties. In May, 1918, an installation of 
Riegler ties was made by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
at the time of the inspection, August 22, 1923, it was 
found that all were still in track and that all were in 
good condition with the exception of one tie upon which 
the concrete had crumbled slightly. There were no loose 
clips nor bolts. The track was resurfaced once during 
the year and no other work performed. The history 
of the ties, together with photographs, was given in last 
year’s proceedings. The number of Snyder composite 
ties remaining in track in August, 1923, is reported as 
1,713. No ties were removed during the year-and the 
general condition was reported as good, but it was found 
that a few were mashed under the rail and a few had 
worn clips. 

Twenty non-insulated metal safety railway ties were 
placed out of face in westward track of the E. & A. di- 
vision at Wampum, Pa., November 1, 1922. This track 
The 
traffic is fairly heavy and 2-10-0 engines are operated 
over the track. At an inspection made January 5, 1923, 
three of the 40 keys holding the ties to the rail were 
found slightly loose and were tightened. A second in- 
spection was made August 1, 1923, and all fastenings 
were found to be holding securely. The ties were in as 
good condition as when applied. The supervisor reported 
that the track requires less surfacing but is more difficult 
to align as the track tends to slide back into original 
position because of the smooth steel base of the ties. 
No cost data is available, as the ties were furnished free 
by the manufacturer, but it is estimated that they can 
be furnished for $4.00 each. The weight of one tie deliv- 
ered, with keys, is 129 Ibs. Spikes, tie plates or rail an- 
chors are not required. The trial has been too short to 
determine whether other experiments are warranted. 

The Kimball ties in the Pere Marquette track at Bay 
City, Mich., are still in service and no change has taken 
place since last year’s report. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. made installation 
of both the Atwood and Standard steel ties. The At 
wood have been in service since October, 1908, and are 
quite badly worn. It was expected that they would be 
removed when the present 100-lb. rail was renewed with 
155-lb. Dudley section in the fall of 1923. The report 
on these ties was made October 12, 1923. The Standard 
ties were placed in service May 1, 1914, and at the date 
of inspection were reported to be in good condition, The 
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100-Ib. rail had been renewed with 115-lb. Dudley sec- 
tion, but it was not found necessary to renew any of the 
wood block fillers. 

The Pittsburgh Shawmut & Northern R. R_ installed 
795 Carnegie ties in 1917, only 48 of which remain in 
service. In the year prior to August 24, 1923, when the 
last inspection was made, 13 had been removed on ac- 
count of crushing of the web. 

The Southern Pacific Lines have three test installa- 
tions. On October 16, 1923, the 23 indestructible con- 
crete ties at Eagle Pass, Texas, were reported to be in 
good condition with no deterioration. At Edgewater, 
Texas, the 53 Percival ties which were reported still in 
track on July 25, 1922, have since failed and have been 
removed. Three of these failed on account of break- 
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ing under the rail, due to failure at the center of the tie, 
and 26 due to bad condition of cushion block fastening 
device for holding the rail to the ties. This removal 
closes the test. All of the 38 S. B. Moore concrete ties 
installed at Lafayette, La., were removed in November 
1922. These ties failed on account of poor bond be- 
tween the concrete and the steel rail reinforcement and 
ineffectiveness of the fastening. 

The Chamberlin concrete ties, 10 of which were in- 
stalled by the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
on April 1, 1920, are still in service on coach yard track 
No. 20. All of these ties are broken at the center and 
some at the ends. On August 17, 1923, it was reported 
it would be necessary to remove these ties from track 
because good gauge could not be maintained. 


President's Address, American Railway Engineering 
Convention | 


President E. H. Lee Reviews the Progress of the Association 
During the Past Year and Outlines the Problems of the Future 


“TI rise to address the convention with the same sense of 
pleasure and pride that I have felt during the past twelve 
months in representing a body of men who stand for the 
highest type of efficient and honest work, both in principle 
and practice,” said President E. H. Lee, in opening the ses- 
sions of the 25th annual convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association, at Chicago, March 11. Mr. Lee 
paid a tribute to 13 members the association has lost by 
death during the past year, prominent among whom were 
Doctor P. H. Dudley, Robert W. Hunt, J. W. Kendrick and 
J. G. Rogers. Continuing President Lee spoke as follows: 


I shall not discuss the statistics of the growth of the 
-association, though the record of its advance in the 25 
years from a handful of men to a membership of over 
2,000 is in itself notable, nor its financial status, because 
the reports of the secretary and the treasurer cover that 
information. Neither shall I dwell at length upon the 
fine results accomplished for the association through the 
outstanding work of its various committees, except to 
say that these committees are the bone and sinew of the 
association, that to them it owes its high standing among 
railroad activities, and that the president and officers of 
the association wish most sincerely to thank the com- 
mittee members for their continued effective work for 
our organization. 


I should like, however, to speak of one special com- 
mittee which was organized during the year to collabo- 
tate with a committee of the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association regarding the pending reclassification of ac- 
counts being made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The time has been too short to permit much prog- 
ress toward the end in view, but the final results may 
confidently be expected to benefit the railroads. Rail- 
road accounts are valuable as a record of past. perform- 
ance and existing status, but a more important element 
of their value is the use of these records as a basis for 
decisions as to future practice and performance. Neces- 
sarily these accounts are kept so as in a way to resemble 
a code. All railroad officers should have some general 
knowledge of railroad accounts. Many of the members 
of our association have such a knowledge, but every 
member of the association should make it his business 
thoroughly to familiarize himself with railroad: account- 
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ing, both in principle and practice, in order to be able 
to decide for himself information constantly necessary. 

Now that the activities of our association have cov- 
ered a quarter of a century it may be worth while to 
consider briefly the general conditions relating to men 
of our engineering training prior to the time of its organ- 
ization; those conditions down to the present; and per- 
haps a forecast as to the possibilities of the future. 

Men of our training had a large part in the develop- 
ment of the railroads. It is hardly too much to say that 
physically speaking they created the railroads. They in- 
vented the locomotive and the tracks and roadbed upon 
which it runs. They likewise developed the multitude of 
structures and the many types of equipment that taken 
together make up the railroad as a unit. Long before 


_the birth otf this association they had constructed the net- 


work of railroads stretching from ocean to ocean on this 
continent. They aided in the effective organization of 
the railroads for operating purposes and had an influence 
upon establishment of the rate structure of the country’s 
railroads, as witness the work done by those distin- 
guished engineers, Albert Fink and his brothers. Brains 
and initiative come to the front in any line of endeavor, 
and we engineers have no monopoly of these qualities. 
Too many leading railroad men of today started as track 
men, office boys, engine wipers, clerks and telegraphers 
for us to doubt the statement. In fact, 25 years ago rel- 
atively few engineers occupied high official positions on 
the railroads. Since then men of our training have 
tended to advance to the higher places in increasing num- 
bers. But certainly it is a fact that the engineer even 
in his early humbler position played a commanding part 
in the creation of the things that taken together make 
up the railroad systems of the country, and the railroad 
systems are the veins and arteries which keep the life 
blood of modern civilization in circulation. Some one has 
said that the old copy book maxim, “Knowledge is 
power,” is a lie. But he was not thinking of real knowl- 
edge. He was thinking of information. Real knowl- 
edge, i. e., wisdom, is information combined with com- 
mon sense, judgment and initiative, and it certainly is 
power. Moreover, education, not restricting the term 
to that of books or the schools, is much more than merely 
the acquisition of information. I like to think of our 
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association as a great continuation school, coming after 
the university, if you please—engaged in the higher prac- 
tical education, training its members not only to an under- 
standing of the economics of construction, maintenance 
and operation, but also in the qualities that make for 
leadership, a friendly interest in and understanding of 
the other fellow, all growing out of a better acquaintance. 

During the life of the association conditions have 
greatly changed. New and grave problems are confront- 
ing the railroads. For a time excessive regulation both 
of rates and of details of management limited the author- 
ity and initiative of the executives. Adverse labor condi- 
tions and a decline in the morale of the working force, 
coupled with the great advance in the cost of materials 
and supplies have been largely the causes for the great 
increase in the cost of transportation and a source of 
great discouragement to railroad managements. Of 
these, the question of morale is possibly the one in which 
we as individuals can most actively affect the situation. 
Proper education of the right kind will show the worker 
that his own best interests are tied up with the best inter- 
ests of his company, and that a fair day’s pay merits a 
fair day’s work; and, on the other hand, the railroad 
officer must realize; and, on the other hand, the railroad 
from fair treatment of and closer contact with subordi- 
nates; and that for every one of us our advantage as 
well as our duty lies in fairness and friendliness to asso- 
ciates, loyal support of superiors, and a friendly and 
courteous attitude to the public, showing it at every op- 
portunity, how inseparably its interests are bound up in 
a reasonable prosperity for the railroads. 


Doubtless regulation of rates and of some details of 
management are here today. Doubtless the labor question 
in one annoying form or another will persist, but the 
present situation is not without its encouraging side. The 
business men of the country are generally coming to see 
that their continued prosperity rests upon the prosperity 
of the railroads. The railroads are giving the public bet- 
ter service, in greater volume, than ever before, and be- 
cause of the steps which are being taken to bring the 
general public to a realization of the fact, public senti- 
ment has become more favorable, and the transportation 
act is the result. Under it the railroads are enjoying 
greater prosperity than for years past. But every single 
member of this association should be a publicity agent 
who leaves no stone unturned, when in contact with any 
one outside the railroad game, to affect his opinion favor- 
ably toward the railroads. Remember the old song about 
“Little drops of water and little grains of sand.” Did 
you ever see an automobile salesman let up on the job? 
We, too, must never let up until the idea of sympathy 
for and co-operation with the railroads has been “sold” 
to every one in the United States. 


Our association is undoubtedly coming to be the rec- 
ognized authority upon questions of construction and 
maintenance, and upon some questions of operation. It 
will continue to deal with the specific activities it was 
organized to handle, and as I believe with the continually 
increasing prestige that comes from needed work well 
done. I think its members are also to do their share 
toward the solution of these grave problems of human 
contact and relationship, both because they have their 
share of brains and initiative freely available for the 
needs of the companies they serve, and because they well 
appreciate that the thoughtful study of these problems 
1s a good preparation for the duties of the higher posi- 
tions toward which many of them are advancing. If I 
may hand on a word of advice to our younger members, 
Ye) full of brains and ambition and enthusiasm, I would 
be inclined to say, as every day work, do the job in hand 
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to the best of your ability; as special work, master rail- 
road accounting in principle and practice; and as a gen- 
eral interest, study the psychology of your fellow-men; a 
large order perhaps, but upon your knowledge of, and 
the usefulness of your mutual relations with those asso- 
ciated with you, both above and below, rests any success 
in official positions, or in efficient team work in any pos- 
sible capacity. 

This is the hour for our twenty-fifth attack upon the 
forces of ignorance, prejudice, unfairness, inefficiency 
and narrow self-sufficiency. LET’S GO! 


Protecting Oil Sidings from Stray 
Currents 


SUPPLEMENTARY REpoRT, COMMITTEE XVII—ELEc- 
TRICITY, AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 


In 1923, the committee on electricity submitted proposed 
rules for recommended practice looking to the protection of 
oil sidings from danger due to stray currents, and these rules 
were adopted by the association. Subsequently objections 
were made to the rules by various tank car shippers. As a 
result of these objections, a conference was arranged with 
the tank car shippers and others, and the following rules 
were unanimously decided upon, and the committee submitted 
them to the association, in a supplementary report, dated 
Feb. 11, 1924. This report, presented at the 25th annual 
convention in Chicago, March 11, 1924, is as follows: 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 


On side tracks or yards where inflammable liquids hav- 
ing a flash point of 30 degrees Fahr. or below are loaded 
or unloaded from tank cars the following precautions are 
recommended : 


(A) For Side Tracks Not Electrically Equipped Where 
Stray Electricai Currents Exist 


l(a) The rails of such side tracks or yards should 
be electrically separated from all other track rails by the 
installation of insulating rail joints of approved type. 

2(a) Permanent electrical connection of not less than” 
No. O copper should be made between the rails on which 
the tank car stands and piping system used in connection 
with the handling of inflammable liquids. This connec- 
tion may be accomplished in two ways: the rails may be 
bonded by means of standard rail bonds, No. O connec- 
tion being made between both ends of the track section 
and the permanent oil pipes; or a similar connection be- 
tween each rail on which the cars are spotted and the 
permanent oil pipes. 

_ 3(a) Where considerable amount of stray current ex- 
ists pipe and metallic structures should be electrically 
inter-connected and grounded in addition to the above 
connections to the rails; and in addition to the permanent 
connection, a temporary electrical connection of No. O 
flexible copper strand from each oil pipe outlet to each 
car tank should be made. These temporary connections 
should be attached to the pipes. These connections, as 
well as others to the car tank, should be by approved at- 
tachment plugs or clamps as prescribed in the national 
electrical code. These connections should be made before 
unloading or loading is started and should not be removed 
until after loading or unloading is completed. Connec- 
tions should not be made between the tank cars, racks 
and oil pipe outlets when a car or locomotive is stand- 
ing over and bridging the insulated rail joints of the sid- 
ings, and cars standing on tracks within the insulated 
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joints should be separated from adjacent cars standing 
outside the section. 

4(a) All bond connections .should be ‘carefully in- 
spected frequently to insure that they are in proper con- 
dition. 

(B) For Side Tracks Electrically Equipped. 

Where side tracks are electrically equipped the fol- 
lowing recommendations in addition to those contained in 
paragraphs 1(a), 2(a) and 4(a) must be complied with: 

1(b) If it is necessary that tracks in electrified terri- 
tory be equipped with trolley or third-rail there should 
be insulating track joints installed as in paragraph 1(a), 
between the loading or unloading location and the main 
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tracks or other parts of the siding. In this case, an ade- 
quate-return conductor, independent of the rails, should 
be installed from the rail at the loading or unloading loca- 
tion to a switch which short-circuits the insulating joints. 
This switch should be interlocked with the switch con- 
trolling the supply of power. The trolley or third rail 
should normally be dead and grounded and the negative 
return switch open. 

2(b) Under special conditions where the provisions of 
paragraph 1(b) are impracticable, permanent and tem- 
porary connections referred to may be omitted, in which 
case discharge to or from tank cars should be through 
non-metallic hose of sufficient length to prevent metallic 
contact between the pipes and car or rails. 


Track Inspection on the Erie R. R. 


For the purpose of better track inspection the Erie R. R, 
has designed and built a special car, by reconstructing a pas- 
senger car, and fitted with instruments which record all low 
joints, line and surface, gauge and lurches. Charts made by 
the car are blue printed and copies of their respective sec- 
tions sent to the track foremen in order to locate and cor- 
rect the defects recorded. 


During the past two years notable improvement work 
has been accomplished on the Erie R. R. through the 
use of a track inspection car and the disbursement of a 
series of cash awards, consisting of a banner prize and 


first, second and third prizes of from $100 to $200 to 


each division, and an additional prize of $100 to any 
division on which no low joints are recorded. There 
are also two prizes consisting of $100 and $75 for each 
subdivision, which are awarded except where the track 
supervisor has less than eight track sections. Thus, for 
example, the total cash awards made on one division (that 


‘from Salamanca, Pa., to Kent, Ohio, a distance of 188 


miles) in a year amounted to $1075.00. 
These prizes, it must be understood, are not given for 


the best sections of track recorded but for the greatest 


percentage of improvement made during the year, to- 


gether with the percentage of improvement made over 


the previous year’s record. Entering into the consider- 
ation of this first point is the fact as to what extra labor 


_. . Material Improvement Gained Through the Use of Track 
Inspection Car and Disbursement of Cash Awards 


has been called on by the various supervisors and fore- 
men during the year, and the cost per mile for main- 
tenance of the various sections. 

The next point considered is the line and surface, and 
then attention is given to the policing of the section. 
Consideration is also given to the weight of rail installed 
on each section, as well as to the length of time that 
such rail has been laid. In main track the lightest rail 
now in use on the Erie is 90-lb. while the heaviest is 
100-lb. . 

The records made last year in the elimination of low 
joints as detected by means of the track inspection car, 
varied from a minimum of no low joints to a maximum 
of 30 in a’stretch of 60 miles. Joints as low as % in. 
were discovered in many instances at the outset of the 
campaign, and with the inauguration of the inspection 
car, but now these have almost entirely disappeared, and 
one of this calibre would perhaps be hard to find. 

Tabulated records, showing the result of this. cam- 
paign for track improvement, are shown elsewhere in this 
article. It will be noted after a study of these that the 
percentage of improvement recorded on one subdivision 
during 1923 amounted to 80 per cent. The total low 
joints reported on this section of track (98.7 miles) in 
1919 was 724, and dropped to 40 in 1921, and to two 
in 1923. 


Fig. 1—Track Inspection Car in Service on the Erie R, R. 
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_Fig. 2—Interior View of Erie Track Inspection Car Showing Recording Table. 


No doubt the psychology incident to the constant ex- 
pectation of a visit by the car, in itself plays no small 
part in keeping the men “on their toes,” but the general 
improvement is so marked as to be deserving of the 
warmest praise to supervisors and foremen alike, and 
furnishes an inspiring ex cample as to what may ke accom- 
plished by similar means in various other quarters. 

The inspection car itself has been designed especially 
for the purpose of ascertaining the condition of the track 
with reference to the gauge on tangents and curves, the 
elevation of the outer rail on curves, low joints and other 
irregularities in rail or roadbed which in any way might 
endanger the safety of high speed trains, and to make 
comparisons’ with established track standards. 


Fig. 3—View of Recording: Table Showing Arrangement of Stylographic Pens. 
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THE INSPECTION CAR 

The track inspection car is built on the general plan 
of a business car, a passenger car being reconstructed in 
the company car ‘shops for this purpose. The length of 
the car is 66 ft. 1 in. It 1s provided with a 3-ft. rear 
observation platform and a 2-ft. 5-in. front platform. 
The observation room in the rear is 23 ft. 6 in. long and 
8 ft. 8 in. wide, and is provided with the largest window 
space available in the rear so that an extensive view of 
the track is obtained. In front of each rear observation 
window is a drop leaf table 18 in. by 30 in. The record- 
ing table is placed nearly 7 ft. from the rear door on the 
left side of the car. On the right of the recording table 
is a trap door 12 in. by 16 in., while on the left is an- 
other one 9 in. by 16 in. which permit 
taking care of the machinery and keeping 
it oiled, to the left of the recording 
table, where they can be conveniently 
seen by the operator, are five counter 
clocks in a glass case, as shown in one 
of the accompanying illustrations. The 
operator sits at the recording table facing 
the rear of the car. At his right hand is 
the three-way air valve for raising and 
lowering the track gauge. Near the 
counter clock case is a pressure gauge 
showing the air pressure available. To- 
wards the front of the observation room 
are lounge seats on each side of the car 
with lockers below. In front of the 
observation room are berths for sleeping 
purposes, lavatories, kitchen, etc. 


The car is lighted throughout with 32- 
volt tungsten car lights, operated by a 
standard, axle-driven, belted car light- 
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‘Fig. 4—Floor Plan of the Erie R. R.-Track Inspection Car. 
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Fig. 5—Side View of Tracks Showing Spotting Valve, Bar and I-Beam Mounted Over Side Sills, Used For Measurements of Low Joints. 


ing generator in connection with a battery of 16 
storage cells. The electric lights are supplemented with 
standard Pintsch gas fixtures. 
The apparatus for the detection of track irregularities 
is designed to indicate automatically to the track man 
by the ejection of a white liquid upon the road bed, im- 
perfection of track alignment and to make autographic 
records on a high grade of white transparent paper by 
means of stylographic pens filled with black ink. Rec- 
ords are for office use and for reference of irregularities 
of track surface, variation in gauge, cross level and car 
_ swings, lurches, speed, distance traveled and time in ten- 
second intervals. 
The fluctuations in track condition are recorded upon 
a strip of moving paper by means of stylographic pens. 
These pens are arranged in two sets, one of which being 
stationary, establishes a series of horizontal datum lines, 
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while the other pens have a motion at right angles to the 
datum, this motion being controlled by the various track 
imperfection detecting mechanisms and being limited by 
the extent of these imperfections. As the paper moves 
under the pens at a rate directly proportional to the car 
speed, the indications of track irregularities appear in 
their true relation and can be located at any time as may 
be necessary. 


THE TRACK SURFACE DEVICE 


The purpose of this apparatus is to provide means for 
the detection of low joints and unsatisfactory conditions 
of track surface. Vertical movements of the central axle 
of a six wheel truck relative to the outer axles, are util- 
ized to indicate the existence and extent of imperfect 
alignment. The mechanism consists of 6-in. I-beams 


mounted over the side sills of the truck and supported 
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Fig. 4—Details General Arrangement of Recording Table and Instruments, 
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Fig. %—Details of General Arrangement of Instruments. 


at the ends by stanchions, which are fastened to the front 
and back journal boxes, as shown in Fig. 5. Two plates 
are bolted on the middle journal box outside and inside 
of the pedestal. These plates are free to move vertically 
in yokes attached to the I-beam, and their movement in 
a vertical direction relative to the beam is transmitted to 
the recording apparatus, by means of a suitable phosphor- 
bronze wire carried on brass sheaves. This mechanism is 
applied to each side of. the truck and indicates the de- 
fects of both rail surfaces simultaneously. 


Two sets of adjustable electric contact points are 
fastened on top of recording table in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Whenever a variation of track surface amounting 
to 3g in. or over is encountered, variation is transmitted 
by means of phosphor-bronze wire to quadrant which is 
fulcrumed on the recording table base in such a way as 
to reduce the variation to % scale. An arm with one 
end secured to top of quadrant, and a penholder attached 
to the opposite end moves in a horizontal position on a 
guide, thereby recording the variation on the chart. The 
quadrant having moved 3% in. automatically makes elec- 
trical contact on one set of points, and the condition is 
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Fig. 8—Details of Low Joint Detector on Erie Track Inspection Car. 


automatically registered by means of a counting mechan- 
ism _or productimeter. In a similar manner, all irregu- 
larities of 54 in. or more are registered by the other set 
of contact points, suitably connected in series with the 
car storage batteries and counting apparatus. It is fur- 
ther provided that when either a 3@-in. or 5£-in. varia- 
tion in surface alignment is registered, an electric pneu- 
matic spotting valve simultaneously opens and ejects a 
colored liquid upon the road bed, thereby marking the 
location of the defects. 


THE GAUGE VARIATION DETECTOR 


The rear six-wheel truck has a two-wheel trailer at- 
tached, with its wheels arranged to slide on the axle, as 
shown in Fig. 10. A system of springs compel the wheels - 
to follow all gauge fluctuations, and by means of a phos- 
phor-bronze wire these variations are transmitted to the 
stylographic pen, through suitable brass sheaves and 
levers.” =: 
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Fig. 9—Design of Track Gauge for Track Inspection Car. 
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Fig. 10—View of Track Gauge on Erie Inspection Car. 


In order to prevent unnecessary operation, the trailer 
is flexibly connected and may be raised to clear the track, 
when so desired. While being raised a spiral clutch auto- 
matically grips the wheels and draws them inward until 
they register 4 ft. 8 in. in gauge, so that when lowered 
the trailer wheels will fall correctly inside a 4 ft. 8% in. 
standard gauge track. The raising and lowering opera- 
tions are pneumatically performed, and are controlled by 
means of a three-way air valve, conveniently located in 
the car observation room. Inasmuch as wheels on gauge 
are forced against rails by a series of heavy coil springs 
it necessitates the raising of gauge for certain track 
conditions. An electrical signal device is wired from 
the track inspection car to the engine for the purpose of 
signaling the operator in charge of the car for all breaks 
in the rail, such as railroad crossings, trolley crossings, 
trailing and facing point switches, in order that gauge 
may be raised to clear these conditions. 


THE Cross LEVEL INDICATOR 


Objectionable car swings owing to imperfect cross 
level conditions are indicated, and their extent recorded 
by the motion of a heavy pendulum, swinging in a plane 
at right angles to the center line of the track. To avoid 
the disturbing effect of sudden lurches and minor vibra- 
tions, this pendulum is immersed in oil, which effectually 
dampens its action and prevents the recording of condi- 
tions other than those for which the device is intended. 
The action of centrifugal force upon the pendulum when 
rounding curves is compensated for by an adjustment 
in the recording arm connection. The effect at various 
speeds is thus controlled so that a true record of cross 
level conditions is registered by the stylographic pen. 


4 THr LurcH ReEcorDING DEVICE 


This apparatus is a more sensitive mechanism than the 
previously described cross level indicator. Its purpose is 
the detection of minor vibration and sudden car lurches 
caused by various imperfect track conditions. The 
device consists of a pendulum which swings in 
and carries two copper balls, each secured to the end of 
a light band steel spring, which in turn is fastened at 
one end to the pendulum blade by an adjustable screw 
clamp. The copper balls are thus free to vibrate at the 
end of steel springs held in a vertical position and paral- 
lel with the pendulum. A sudden car lurch produces a 
corresponding motion of the pendulum. This motion, 
transmitted to the copper balls through the flexible steel 
Springs, causes one of them to fly out and make elec- 
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trical connection with suitable contacts. The pen which 
registers car lurches is electro-magnetically operated, and 
when the copper ball makes a contact the otherwise con- 
tinuous car lurch line is notched, which notch constitutes 
: ee an objectionable track condition causing the 
urch, 


SPEED, TIME AND DisTANCE INDICATORS 


An electric contact time clock is connected in circuit 
with the datum line pens and arranged so that each ten- 
second interval is registered by a notch. As the move- 
ment of the record paper is proportional to the distance 
traveied, these notches in the datum line serve as a means 
to determine the train speed. The location of mile-posts, 
stations, bridges, etc., are also recorded electrically by an 
observer, who presses a key as the car passes such 
points. These indications constitute an accurate method 
whereby the position of track imperfections can be lo- 
cated and provide a check upon the operation of the 
track-spotting device. 

Before placing the car in service, the various detecting 
and recording mechanisms are carefully calibrated upon 
a section of specially prepared track. As all of the de- 
vices are provided where necessary with suitable adjust- 
ment facilities, it is anticipated that future track inspec- 
tion work can be performed and accurate records ob- 
tained covering a wide range of conditions. ; 

In making tests the car is run on the rear of a special 
train at a regular rate of 35 miles per hour. On the 
usual run about 350 miles of track is tested in a day. 
The charts made by the car are blue printed and copies 
of their respective sections furnished to the track fore- 
man. Prints are also furnished to the division engineers, 
and a complete set to the chief engineer of maintenance 
of way. At the same time reports showing the total and 
average number of 34-in. and 5%-in. or over low joints 
and car swings per mile for each section and division are 
made up. 

The maintenance of way officials are present on these 
tests and inspect the general conditions of the track, the 
division engineers, superintendents and supervisors ac- 
companying them over their respective territories. Fol- 
lowing the fall inspection and test, reports are made up 
and the charts and records are compared with those taken 
in July. 

In the operation of the car it has been found reliable 
in taking tests from 30 to 40 miles per hour, according 
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Fig. 11—Section of Record Erie Inspection Car, Showing 
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to track conditions, but that when’a faster rate of speed 
is reached the cross level and lurch devices are affected 
by the movement of the car and the centrifugal force 
when rounding curves so as to give inaccurate results. 
Therefore, care is taken to calibrate the car for:35 miles 
per hour and to run as nearly as possible to that speed. 


RECORDS OF TRACK INSPECTION MEADVILLE DIVISION 


A. J. Bernard Jamestown, N. Y. Sub-Division No. 1. 


Sec. 1920 1921 1922 1923 Totals 
No. EB WB EB WB EB WB EB WB 1920 1921 1922 1923 
1 8 23 0 10 1 0 0 0 31 10 1 0 
2 7 0 0 0 0 i 0 0 7 0 1 0 
3 2 4 1 2 0 0 0 0 6 3 0 0 
4 4 49 Ain 1 re 4 Um ae) 49 i 4 0 
5 5 5 0 1 0 1 0 0 10 aE 1 0 
6 23 7 if 1 0 0 0 0 30 2 0 0 
ic 21 17 2 0 0 0 0 0 38 2 0 0 
8 8 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 18 0 0 0 
9 0 6 0 0 0 3 0 =| 6 0 3 1 
10 12 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 0 
11 15 35 3 4 0 0 ORs 0 50 % 0 0 
12 12 7 2 12 0 0 0 0 19 14 0 0 
13 ar 5 Hic 0 0 ate 0 os 5 0 Os 0. 
14 240 z 0 as 0 1 240 0 0 1 
Totals 253 186 9 31 1 9 i 1 539 40 0 2 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
MGR EO cc sie clams 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.7 
Total Low Joints. 724 539 40 10 2 
Low Joints per Mile 7.33 5.461 -405 0888 0204 
Per cent Imp. over 
1asthyeare avin = 25 92.58 75 80 
per cent percent percent percent 
God. Daly Meadville, Pa. Sub-Division No. 2. 
Sec 1920 1921 1922 1923 Totals 
No EB WB EB WB EB WB EB WB 1920 1921 1922 1923 
15 53 ae 2 An ii 3 0 53 2 1 0 
16 10 19 3 5 0 1 ‘0 0 29 8 ta s0 
17 2 6 4 4 1 3 2 0 8 8 4 2 
18 11 4 2 2 0 0 0 if 15 4 0 1 
19 11 6 0 17 0 1 a 0 17 17 ik ik 
20 9 2 2 3 1 2 0 0 sist 5 3 0 
21 oc 0 ar a as 1 ts 0 0 1 1 0 
22 1 ae 1 ws 0 oe 2 ate 1 1 0 2 
23 ae 5 oe 24 0 ne 0 5 24 0 0 
24 5 ate 15 Ye 2 5e 5 st 5 15 a eA) 
25 7 2 i 1 1 0 0 £ ) 8 1 1 
26 3 1 4 6 il 0 0 0 4 10 1 0 
27 8 3 3 0 4 4 0 0 1 3 8 0 
28 5 2 3 0 0 0 1 0 if 3 1 1 
Totals 125 50 46 63 10 14 alg 2 175 109 4 13 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
Mileage seca at aie 6 97.8 97.8 97.8 97.8 97.8 
Total Low Joints.... $1 175 109 24 13 
Low Joints per Mile 1.789 1.114 2454 133 
Per cent Imp. over 
Tast -yeaY Went 37 78 46 
per cent percent percent 


Vacuum Ballast Cleaning Machine, 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


There is under development, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
a ballast cleaning machine which operates on a new principle. 
A description of this device was contributed to the committee 
on ballast, of the American Railway Engineering Association, 
and submitted to the association as information, at the recent 
convention in Chicago. Following is this section of the 
report, by a sub-committee, chairman P. H. Winchester, 
division engineer, New York Central R. R. 


This machine will consist of a 250 h. p. steam tur- 
bine, connected to a rotor. The rotor will exhaust the 
air from a large expansion chamber creating a partial 
vacuum. The entire machine will be mounted on a flat 
car, built specially for this purpose. At the end of the 
car three telescoping 8-in. pipes will extend downward 
to the ballast level, the upper ends of the pipes entering 
the expansion chamber. 

The machine will be drawn by a locomotive which will 
also furnish steam at 250 Ib. pressure to the steam tur- 
bine. In operation the locomotive will uncouple from 
the ballast cleaner and advance 12 ft. It will then act 
as an anchor while an auxiliary steam engine mounted 
on the ballast cleaner will pull the cleaner to the locomo- 
tive by a chain, after which the locomotive will advance 
another 12 ft. This is done to secure a more uniform 
movement. The steam connection between locomotive 
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and ballast cleaner is maintained through flexible steam 
line with “Barco” angle joint connections. 

The three telescoping inlet pipes at end of car operate 
one between the rails and one outside each rail; all three 
automatically move laterally as the car moves forward. 
They also telescope automatically with the lateral move- 
ment, in order to allow the end of pipe to be in a hori- 
zontal plane. The center pipe will travel from rail to 
rail and the outside pipes will reach to a point 2 ft. 3 in. 
from end of tie. 

It is expected to lift ballast and dirt through ne three 
inlet pipes. The dirt will be screened out-in the expan- 
sion chamber and will be deposited in a temporary stor- 
age chamber, from which it is removed at intervals, while 
the stone will pass through a discharge valve which oper- 
ates similar to a revolving door, letting the ballast out 
but not allowing air to enter. This will return the ballast 
to the track at a point less than 15 ft. from where it was 
taken out. 

The machine is being built by the Pneumatic Conveyor 
Co. of Philadelphia, and is expected to clean one mile of 
single track per day of ten hours. 


Effect of Heavier Power non Stability 
of Roadbed 


APPENDIx C, ReEporT OF COMMITTEE I—RoaApway, 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 


One of the subjects assigned to the roadway committee of 
the American Railway Engineering Association, and reported 
upon at this week’s convention in Chicago, was: “The effect 
of heavier power and increased tonnage upon roadbed previ- 
ously stable.’ This subject was considered by a sub-com- 
mitee, of which J. R. Hoagland, chief pilot engineer, Chicago 
& Alton R. R., was chairman. The report follows: 


In order to get information on the effect of heavier 
power and increased tonnage upon roadbed previously 
stable, your committee addressed a letter of inquiry to 
various railway officials in the different sections of the 
country. 

From the answers received, it seems that in practically 
all sections of the country some trouble is being experi- 
enced with roadbed previously stable. This trouble has 
started during the last decade, or since the advent of the 
present heavy locomotives and higher capacity cars. 
Some of the larger coal roads, especially, are now han- 
dling cars with an axle load at least approximating that 
of the locomotives. The principal effect noted has been 
the deformation of the roadbed or ground adjacent 
thereto, and the development of water pockets in both 
cuts and fills. This, of course, results in irregularities 
in the line and surface of the track, with consequent ab- 
normal strains on ties, rail, fastenings, etc. The fol- 
lowing remedies are suggested : : 

1. Strengthening the roadbed by better drainage—The 
subgrade should be kept as free from water as possible. 
In many cases, sewer pipe subdrainage has been success- 
ful. Intercepting ditches also will aid in keeping the 
water away from the subgrade. Local conditions deter- 
mine what method seems advisable for improvement of 
drainage. 

2. Strengthening the roadbed by widening same—This 
will insure a better bearing on the ground under the em- 
bankments, and help to stabilize the fills. It will provide 
more ditching room in cuts and permit better ballast 
drainage, also a greater area of saturation for rainfall. 


3. Help the roadbed to function properly by ‘a better 
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distribution of load—This can be accomplished as fol- 
‘lows: (a) Increase the depth and quality of ballast; (b) 
Increase the number of cross-ties per rail length; (c) In- 
crease the weight of rail; (d) Pay more attention to the 
bolting and surfacing (tamping) of tracks. 

Problems of caring for situations of this general na- 
ture are local, being especially acute in locations where 
the roadbed is constructed of, or on material easily made 
unstable by wet weather. The extent to which remedies 
can be applied is often limited by the amount of expen- 
diture. It should always be borne in mind that it costs 
much money in labor to properly protect operation over 
unstable points in the roadbed (and track) and a com- 
paratively small amount spent for remedy will, as a rule, 
earn good returns. 


—_————__ 


Grade Reduction or Heavier Power 


APPENDIX A, REPORT OF COMMITTEE X VI—Eco- 
- NOMICS OF RAILWAy LOCATION, AMERICAN 
RAILwAy ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 


Preliminary report submitted before this week’s convention 
in Chicago, by a subcommittee of which the chairman was 
C. W. Stark, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, - 
Washington, D. C. 


A definite procedure has long been in use for testing 

the economic justification for contemplated grade reduc- 
tion per se. Such a procedure has been recommended by 
this committee, approved by the association and incor- 
_ porated in the manual. Presumably, all of the numer- 
_ ous grade reductions that have been carried out in the 
last generation have been tested out in this manner. 
__ Meanwhile, the constant necessity for increased capac- 
_ ity has resulted in larger and larger locomotives for the 
existing grades. In general, they are fully justified by 
the fact that they have been and are now hauling a volume 
of traffic that the railroads could not otherwise handle. 
Whether they have tended to increase or decrease the 
operating ratio is not susceptible of easy analysis, involv- 
ing as they have, increased capital charges in the struc- 
tures to carry them and increased repairs to equipment 
to set against decreased train-mileage per ton-mile. The 
assignment of this committee is the complex one of at- 
tempting to establish a basis of c6mparison between these 
two methods of increasing tonnage, to determine not only 
whether either is economically justified, but also which is 
preferable. 

Consideration in the study is to be given to momentum 
grades, and the availability of the locomotive booster. 
The original instructions of the committee on assign- 
ments also included electrification, but this phase of the 
subject has been left to the subcommittee considering 
subject 2. 

Grade reductions are permanent improvements. When 
_they are completed and charged to capital account they 
do not involve any increased expenses for maintenance 

of way and structures. In fact, they usually result in a 
decrease in such expenses after the seasoning period, be- 
Cause in their construction .they afford the railroad the 
Opportunity, usually taken advantage of, of eliminating 
gtade crossings, replacing wooden and steel bridges with 
concrete structures or solid embankments, and following 
_the latest approved practices in such important matters 
as drainage. They do not affect maintenance of equip- 
ment, inasmuch as no change in power is required and 
there is no increase in the train resistance, although more 
cars are hauled per train. 
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Grade reductions require considerable periods to con- 
struct, during which time operation on the old line may 
be greatly hampered by the construction operations. 
They also serve only limited parts of the railroad sys- 
tems. In the case of some of the older systems formed 
by linking up short lines built without regard for the 
needs of through traffic, grade-reduction programs under 
way for many years still leave the systems with sections 
of ruling grade out of harmony with the systems as a 
whole. ; 

Heavier power is immediate in its results and is flex- 
ible. It can be ordered in one, ten or a hundred units 
as the situation requires, and these units can be shifted 
to any division whose bridges and roadbed will sustain 
them, replacing or supplementing overnight the lighter 
power in use. 

Before the heavier units can be used, however, there 
may be necessary a reconstruction period comparable in 
length to that required for a grade reduction, to bring 
the bridges and roadway up to the weight capacity to 
carry the heavier units; to. provide longer stalls in engine 
houses, longer turntables and ashpits, additional shop ma- 
chinery and more powerful cranes to serve and facilitate 
repairs to the larger units; to lengthen sidings and yard 
tracks to hold the longer trains they will haul. All of 
these items are capital charges and must be taken into 
account in an economic comparison with the alternative 
of a grade reduction. 

Since the heavier locomotive hauls a longer train by 
exerting a greater tractive effort and overcoming a 
greater train resistance, the forward cars of the train 
must sustain that resistance, and obviously the cars must 
be stronger or the repair bills will mount. In the natural 
order of events the building of stronger cars and the 
strengthening of old ones has been going on as long as we 
have had railroads. But inasmuch as there is always a 
large percentage of cars not yet brought up to recent 
strength standards, and these cars move throughout the 
country in interchange business, they are inevitably sub- 
jected to the large resistances by the heavy locomotives. 
While the committee has as yet no data on this point, it 
believes that heavy power has added materially to the 
cost of maintenance of equipment per ton mile. It be- 
lieves that such power has also added to the cost per ton 
mile of maintenance of way and structures. Other ele- 
ments to be considered are the relative capital charges and 
amounts of depreciation per pound of tractive power of 
heavy locomotives and lighter ones. The committee 
would welcome figures from individual railroads on all 
of these matters. 


From the standpoint that each locomotive in freight 
line haul should be working at all times to substantially 
its full capacity, grade reductions, which tend to make the 
train resistance uniform throughout the division, seem 
sounder in principle than the introduction of heavier loco- 
motives, which by main strength haul longer trains over 
the limiting grades, but on the rest of the division are 
working to no higher percentage of their capacity than 
the lighter locomotives. 

The time element, however, is an important consider- 
ation. If the limiting grade occurs only at a few points, 
the locomotive will have surplus power elsewhere to ac- 
celerate the train, and may be able to get the train over 
the division without overtime, whereas with a uniform 
grade and the locomotive loaded to capacity it may be 
impossible to make necessary speed. A division might 
have one five mile grade up which a locomotive could haul 
at five miles per hour the train it would haul the rest of 
the distance at fifteen. Reducing this grade to the aver- 
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age of the others would cut the running time for the 
same train but forty minutes, and the possible increase in 


train tonnage without increased running time would be 


slight. i oe 

The time element is especially serious because so many 
division points and engine and engine runs have been 
located with a view to a longer working day than the 
present standard. Any additional overtime involved in 
grade reductions which utilize the full capacity of the 
locomotive should be weighed against the saving in train- 


miles per ton-mile. 


The possibilities of momentum grades and pusher 
grades are set forth in the manual. Locomotive boosters 
built either as small steam engines geared to the axle of 
the trailing truck or as small four wheel tractors that 
may replace either or both of the tender trucks in order 
to utilize these additional wheel loads to add to the adhe- 
sion and tractive effort of the locomotive, appear to oc- 
cupy a position somewhat intermediate to the momentum 
grade and the pusher grade. Tests made last year by the 
Delaware & Hudson and described in the Railway Re- 
view of June 16, 1923, indicate that the booster has its 
chief use in assisting in accelerating or surmounting short 
ruling grades, where it is impossible or unsafe to depend 
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on momentum ; but yet the use of pushers is economically 
unjustified. The booster is designed to operate only at 
low locomotive speeds, and cannot be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for a heavier locomotive for general road work. 

Momentum grades, pusher grades and the use of the 
booster are all factors to be considered in a contemplated 
grade reduction. Grade reductions are not necessarily 
alternatives to the introduction of heavier power; they 
may well supplement and complement each other. 

The committee has not yet asked individual railroads 
for data, by questionnaire, or otherwise. It has rather 
attempted in this first report on a new subject merely to 
set forth some of the elements in its problem, in the hope 
that discussion at the meeting of the association may 
guide it as to the relative importance of these and other 
elements and the best method of attack. The problem is 
one that involves large expenditures of money. Obvi- 
ously each specific case must be decided by analysis of 
the greatest return per dollar invested. Certain railroads, 
however, have apparently arrived at a definite policy in 
favor of heavier power, others at one in favor of grade 
reductions. The reasons for these policies, if analyzed 
and compared, might lead to basic principles of great 
value. The committee believes the subject is one deserv- 
ing careful consideration. 


Operating Features of Electric Interlocking 


Recent Developments of This Type of Mechanism Introduce 
Refinements of Detail Which Contribute to Operating Efficiency 


The phenomenal increase in tonnage hauled on the coun- 
try’s railways during the past few years has necessitated the 
purchase of more than better engines, and cars of larger 
capacity equipped with the best safety devices obtainable. 
Large sums have been expended by the roads in straightening 
of track, reduction of grades, laying new main line tracks 
and sidings and providing greatly improved terminal facili- 
ties. Yet, with all of the improvements mentioned, many of 
the roads find themselves still handicapped in efficiently car- 
ing for traffic and are unable to handle the present demands 
in a manner to avoid congestion. in yards and terminals. 


These facts have brought realization to ramlway managements 
generally that in order to obtain maximum results by elimi- 
nation of congestion, suitable means must be provided to 
keep trains moving with a minimum of delays and a maxt- 
mum of safety, and the attainment of the greatest efficiency 
and economy can be reached only through the substitution of 
modern block signal systems for train orders and power m- 
terlocking for hand-operated switches. 


Electric interlocking may be installed for plants of any 
size and it used quite generally for interlockings where 
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Unit Lever Type Electric Interlocking Machine, 19th St, Tower Rich- 
mond, Ind., Pennsylvania R. R. 


the number of switches and signals is too great for the 
satisfactory use of electro-mechanical machines. Both 
switches and signals are operated by means of electric 
motors controlled from the central point or tower. Elec- 
tric plants have been installed where either direct or alter- 
nating current is supplied. Wherever direct current is 
made use of a storage battery is a requisite. 

A recent application of the electrical operation of 
switches has been to handle an outlying switch at any 
distance from the station. A simple circuit controlled 
with indicators known as the table lever machine gives 
the station operator an ability to operate the outlying 
switch electrically and to control signals governing train 
movement over this switch. The economy of such an in- 
stallation where many trains would otherwise have to stop 
and take siding is obvious. 

Electric interlocking is the invention of John D. Taylor, 
and the first installation was made by the inventor on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. R. at East Norwood, 
Ohio, in 1891; in 1893 certain improvements were intro- 
duced by him in the methods of giving indications, the 
installation remaining otherwise as originally made. 

In the Taylor system switches and signals are operated 
by means of electric motors, the current for these motors 
being furnished generally by a storage battery, charged 
from a dynamo driven by electric motor or gas engine. 
The release locking is effected by an electro-magnetic 
device placed under each interlocking lever and actuated 
by a dynamic current furnished by the switch or signal 
motor controlled by such lever, when and only when a 
switch has moved to a position corresponding with that 
of the lever and is bolt locked in that position or when a 
signal arm has moved to its full danger position. Cros-es 
between an indication wire and common return wire (or 
ground) or any other wire of the system, can at worst 
only prevent the giving of indication and cannot by any 
possibility result in the giving of a false clear indication. 
Moreover, in the electrical system, indications are given 
instantaneously upon completion of locking of switch or 
of movement of signal to its stop position, irrespective 
of the distance of such switch or signal from the tower, 
thus effecting an appreciable saving in time to set “up a 
route. 2 


ELEMENTS OF INTERLOCKING SYSTEM 


_ A complete installation of a typical electric interlock- 
ing system comprises the following elements: 
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First. A source of power consisting of a storage bat- 
tery with its charging unit. 

Second. Power control apparatus introduced between 
the source of power and the interlocking machine. — 


Third. An interlocking machine with levers for the 
control of the switch and signal mechanisms. 

Fourth. Switch mechanisms, their operating and indi- 
cating circuits. 

Fifth, Signal mechanisms, their operating and indi- 
cating circuits. 

Sixth. Means for the prevention of unauthorized 
movement of any function. 


In connection with such a system may be installed such 
accessories in the way of track circuits, detector locking, 
route locking, indicators, annunciators, etc., as may be 
desired at each individual installation. 


SOURCE OF POWER 
The source of power, from which the principal sys- 
tems of electric interlocking are operated, consists of a 
storage battery having an approximate working potential 
of 110 volts, this battery being charged by a power gen- 
erating unit, which frequently is a generator driven by 
a small gasoline engine. Power is delivered to the inter- 
locking machine under the control of protective appara- 

tus mounted on suitable switch-boards. 


INTERLOCKING MACHINE 


The operation of each switch and signal function is 
controlled by levers, which with their respective locking 
tappets, indication magnets and circuit controllers, are 
mounted in a common frame, the whole being known as 
an interlocking machine. 

Starting with the lever in either of its extreme posi- 
tions, the stroke of the lever is divided into two move- 
ments. The first movement locks all levers conflicting 
with its new position and operates the function. The 
second and final movement of the stroke -releases such 
levers, hitherto locked, as do not conflict with its new 
position. Except in the reverse position of a signal 
lever, this final movement can be made after, and only 
after, the dynamic indication has been received certifying 
that the operating function has assumed a position cor- 
responding with that of its lever. 


SwitcH MECHANISM 


Each switch and derail is thrown and locked by a 
switch and lock movement driven by a series wound, di- 


Electric Interlocking Machine in Tower No. 1, East New 
York Rapid Transit Co. 
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Switch Mechanism 


Motor Field * 
Main Common 


R N 


Motor Arma 


Normal Control & 
Reverse Ind Wire 


Indication 
Magnet 


Reverse Control 
: & Normal ind. wire 
Battery 


Lever Full Norma} Switch Normal 


A= AT REST- NO CURRENT FLOWING 


Switch leaving 
Normal Position 


Lever at Reverse 
Indicahng Position 


B- OPERATING 


Switch Reverse 


Lever at Reverse 
Indicating Position 


C - INDICATING 


HI 1] 


Lever Full Reverse Switch Reverse 


D - AT REST - NO CURRENT FLOWING 
Simplified Circuits for Typical Switch Machine. 
rect current motor. Two wires are used for its control, 


one for the normal and the other for the reverse opera- 
tion. These same wires are used for indicating purposes, 


An Electric Interlocking Plant Takes Care of the Maze 
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the normal control wire being sed for the reverse indi- 
cation and the reverse control for the normal indication. 
The circuit is connected to main common at the switch 
location. The circuits for a-switch are shown in simpli- 
fied form in the accompanying diagram, the operating 
and indicating currents being shown by the heavy lines. 

When the switch (normal position) is to be operated, 
the first movement of the stroke.of the controlling lever 
carries it as far as the reverse indication position and 
permits current to Alo we as shown in B, which causes the 
mechanism to move. the switch points to the reverse posi- 
tion and lock them in that position. When this movement 
has been compl¢ted the circuit through the switch motor 
is automatically changed, disconnecting the motor from 
the battery and connecting it in a closed circuit including 
the indication magnet, C; at the same time the armature 
terminals are.reversed for indication purposes, this leay- 
ing the motor connections in proper position for the next 
operation. The motor (now a generator) with the 
momentum acquired during the operation of the switch 
movement, generates a momentary current which ener- 
gizes the indication magnet, thus permitting the final 
movement of the lever to be completed. 

The operation of the lever and function from the re- 
verse to the normal position. is accomplished in the same 
manner. Movement of the switch points may be reversed 
at any position of their travel at will by the operator, and 
the lever movement completed upon the switch points 
assuming a position corresponding with that of the lever, 
irrespective of the direction of the first movement made 
by the lever. 

The complete switch operation and the final movement 
of the lever may be accomplished in from 2 to 2% sec- 
onds, the indication being practically instantaneous with 
the completion of the switch operation. 


PREVENTION OF UNAUTHORIZED FUNCTION 
MovEMENTS 


A cross protection system prevents the unauthorized 
movement of any switch, signal, or other function due 
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to energy improperly applied to its circuit through a cross 


_between the wires, by cutting off current from the func- 


tion in the event of such an occurrence. 

All functions are normally on a closed circuit of low 
resistance. Connected in each of these circuits is a small 
polarized relay through which all operating and indicat- 
ing currents must pass in a direction to maintain the 
relays contact closed, while all currents. from an author- 
ized source must pass in the opposite direction, thus in- 
stantly opening the contact. Through all those contacts 
in series is controlled the retaining magnet of an electro- 
mechanical circuit. breaker, which is introduced into the 
power mains between the storage battery and the inter- 
locking machine. Hence, a cross onto the circuit of a 
function at rest, by opening the contact of its polarized 
relay, opens the electro-mechanical circuit breaker, cuts 
power off from the interlocking machine and thereby pre- 
vents any improper movement of the function. 

In a simple plant a single electro-mechanical circuit 
breaker is ordinarily installed, thus preventing the move- 
ment of all functions at any time the circuit breaker may 
be open. The design of circuit breakers is such as to 
make it impossible for a leverman (thoughtlessly or 

through ignorance) to prevent it from performing its 
function. 

The interlocking machine controls the movement of 
switch and signal functions through the medium of suit- 
ably interlocked levers, which with their guides, indica- 
tion magnets and circuit controllers, are mounted in a 
common frame as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. : 


INDICATION 
SELECTOR 


1c 


PWiice! 


POLARIZED 


LOCKING PLATES-} 


Cross Section of Typical Unit Lever Type Electric Interlocking Machine. 


General practice is to equip with an individual lever 
for each signal arm and for each switch function, except 
where two switches are to be operated together, in which 


case their levers are rigidly connected and operated as 


a unit. 
The. design of the machines illustrated, and their con- 
| trolling circuits, is such that the following features es- 
‘sential to. safe operation are afforded: 

First. No lever can be moved from a given position 
if any other lever, mechanically interlocked therewith, is 
in such a position ‘that its controlled function will.conflict 

_ with the function to be moved. Furthermore, due to the 
mechanical locking being of the preliminary type, before 
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Unit Lever Type Electric Interlocking Machine, 57th St. and 7th Ave., 
New York Rapid Transit Ry. 


the given lever can be moved from its position, all these 
conflicting levers will be locked against movement until 
such time as it is proper for them to be released. 

Second. The full movement of any switch lever can- 
not be completed until the controlled function has moved 
to, and been locked in, the position corresponding with 
that of the lever. In the case of a signal lever this cor- 
respondence of position is required only on the normal 
movement of the lever, which can be completed only 
after the signal arm has assumed the stop position. 

Third. Each function when in a position of rest is 
protected against any unauthorized operation which might 
otherwise be accomplished through current being wrong- 
fully applied to its controlling circuits. 


TRACK DIAGRAMS AND MANIPULATION CHARTS 


To facilitate the manipulation of the levers of the inter- 
locking machine, it is customary to mount within full view 
of the leverman a diagram of the track layout showing 
the relative location of all interlocked switch and signal 
functions, also a chart listing the various routes through 
the plant and the order in which the levers are to be 
moved in setting up each of these routes. By referring 
to the chart the leverman is guided in manipulating the 
levers in the sequence imposed by the mechanical locking 
between levers, thus aiding him greatly in the handling 
of the traffic passing though the plant. The track dia- 
gram and manipulation chart are usually combined in one 
plan and mounted ina single frame, unless their combined 
size is prohibitively large, in which case they are framed 
separately. 

INDICATORS 


For a long time it has been customary to give the lever- 
man an indication of the trains approaching the inter- 
locking plant, but with the advent of route locking and 
the semi-automatic control of signals, and the consequent 
general use of track circuits’ within the interlocking lim- 
its, this practice has been extended to indicating at the 
interlocking station, the condition of all the track sections 
within the plant. This supplements the information given 
by the track diagram and manipulation chart and adds 
considerably to the facility with which the track is han- 
dled. 

The approach sections are usually repeated by disc 
indicators and the different track sections between the 
home signal limits by semaphore indicators. These are 
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generally located on the wall of the operating room near 
the track diagram, being mounted either separately with 
individual covers or on common frame with a single 


cover. 


ILLUMINATED TRACK DIAGRAMS 


A method of indicating the occupancy or non-occu- 
- pancy of the various track sections, rather more elaborate 
than by the use of repeating indicators, is through the 
employment of the illuminated track diagram. This 
type indicator is of great assistance in extremely busy 
plants where it is necessary to know when a train has 
cleared each route or section of a route in-order to 
promptly prepare for the next train movement. It is 
practically essential wherever it is not possible for the 
operator to obtain a clear view of the tracks within the 
interlocking limits. < 

The device consists of a boxlike frame, the front or 
cover of which is glass, painted to leave transparent the 
track layout and to show the relative location of the 


Electric Interlocking Operates the Switches at This Busy Crossing, 16th and Clark Sts., 


Chicago, and Serves Four Different Roads. 


Unit Lever Type Electric Interlocking Machine on Bascule Bridge, Newark, N. J., Erie 
R. R. 
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various switch and signal functions. One or more mina- 
ture incandescent lights are located in a slot or channel 
behind each track section; the condition of the track 
circuit usually being indicated by whether or not the 
bulbs are lighted. 


ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRIC INTERLOCKING * 


Among the features which recommend electric inter- 
locking as the ideal scheme for efficient operation it might 
be mentioned that it is immune to the effects of cold or 
heat or other weather conditions, and this is particularly 
important in the winter climates of the northern part of 
the United States and in all parts of Canada. 


Then too, the system is inherently flexible and is eas- 
ily applied to operate all functions at any location where 
interlocking is required, whether there be only a few 
functions close together or hundreds of functions dis- 
tributed over a considerable area. Many plants, ranging 
from four to sixteen levers have given in service, the 
same economy of operation, the same facility, the same 
safety as obtained at the larger plants. 
Interlocking at the Grand Central termi- 
nal, New York city, the largest power 
interlocking plant in the world, has 
demonstrated its ability to handle a great 
number of functions from a central 
point with entire satisfaction in every 
detail. It is claimed that the economy of 
operation at this plant from the date of 
its installation, over fourteen years ago, 
down to the present time, has not been 
approached by any other system of inter- 
locking anywhere. 


’ Dynamic INDICATION 


One of the outstanding features of a 
notable type of electric interlocking ma- 
chine is its dynamic indication whereby 
each switch or signal is brought to a quiet 
stop by the self generated current used 
to prove the operation of the unit. Since 
it is impossible to obtain an indication 
upon the lever controlling the function in 
any other way than by this generated 
current produced by the motor after the 
completed movement of the function, 
this system is always safe. 

This principle of dynamic indication 
also acts as a shock absorber to the func- 
tions operated and results in a minimum 
wear to parts, reducing maintenance and 
prolonging life. An electrical inter- 
locking plant in Chicago, protecting the 
crossing of four railroads, namely, the 
New York Chicago & St. Louis, Illinois 
Central, New York Central and Rock 
Island, is a good example of long life. 
This plant, known as 16th and Clark 
street interlocking, was installed in 1901, 
and is handling an extremely heavy traf- _ 
fic today with most of the apparatus 
originally installed still in the service. 


LATE DEVEOLOPMENTS 


With electrical interlocking as it has 
been used for the last 23 years, with but 
one or two exceptions, the source of 
power for operating switches has been _ 
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storage battery, charged intermittently 


in one of several ways. Due to the inter- 
ruptions which sometimes occur in com- 


HACKENSACK DRAW. 


mercial alternating current power, it has 


ERIE RAILROAD . 


not been considered advisable to use al- 


DIAGRAM OF TRACKS AND SIGNALS . 


ternating current exclusively. 


There is now being installed in the 


New York Rapid Transit Co.’s 14th 
street subway, alternating-current elec- 


tric interlocking, in which the source of 


power is exclusively and only alternating 


current. In this case, however, a dupli- 


ERECTED BY AND UNDER THE PATENT RIGHTS 


cate source of alternating current power 
is always available, and is automatically 


OF THE 


GENERAL Raiway Sicnat Co. 


caused to feed the line in case of failure 
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of the regular supply. Dynamic indica 


tion and all other features of electric 
interlocking are retained in the alternat- 
ing current system. 

Another new development is automatic electric inter- 
locking in which the system is so installed that the ap- 
proach of a train over track circuits cause the routes over 
which the train is to move, to be automatically set up. 
In these plants, provision is made for the manual opera- 
tion of levers in case of emergency, just the same as has 
“= the practice at other plants not under automatic con- 
trol. 

An automatic plant is now being installed at Bedford 
avenue, on the New York Rapid Transit Co. Certain 
locations lend themselves to this method of operation, 
while the majority of locations cannot be economically 
operated automatically. 

Recently, economies have been effected on a number 
of steam railroads through consolidation of interlocking 
plants, as it is the prevailing opinion that electric inter- 
locking is better adapted to such consolidations than other 
interlocking. In many cases, it is possible to operate 
from an existing interlocking plant, switches a mile or 
two away, this by utilizing apparatus especially designed 
for remote operation. 


Report of Special Committee on 
Stresses in Railroad Track 


SUBMITTED TO THE 25TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSO- 
CIATION, CHICAGO 


The report of the committee on stresses in railroad 
track is a progress report. 
man of the committee, stated that the year 1923 had been 
occupied with both field and office work. An extensive 
series of tests was conducted on both straight and curved 
track on electrified section of the Chicago Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry., in Montana, in July and August, and an- 
other series on four railroads in Virginia, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, in September, on track where the rail 
was laid both on flat tie plates and on inclined tie plates. 

The purpose of the tests made in the east was to de- 


_ termine, if possible, the effect of canting the rail in pro- 


ie 


ducing changes in stress in rails both on straight and 
curved track, especially as to its bearing on wear of rail 
and the maintenance of the track, as well as upon the 
Strength of the rail. Not enough progress has been made 
in working up this data to indicate whether conclusive 


_ evidence has been obtained, but the main auxiliary obser- 


_Vations on tilting and lateral movement of rails them- 
_ Selves promise to give information of great value. 


It is apparent that office work of making more than 


Prof. Talbot, who is chair- - 


Track Diagram and Manipulation Chart, Hackensack Drawbridge, Erie R. R. 


400,000 readings of stremmatograph records, computing 
the data and correlating the various observations other- 
wise made during the tests is a time-consuming task. 
The staff has been increased and it is hoped that good 
progress in reducing data and preparing results for pre- 
sentation will be made during the coming year. 


Methods of Using Mechanical Tampers | 


APPENDIX C, Report oF COMMITTEE II—- BALiast, 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 


Report of sub-committee, chairman, G. H. Harris, assistant ~ 
chief engineer, Michigan Central R. R., which was submitted 
before this week’s convention in Chicago. 


The committee, in its 1923 report, offered, as infor- 
mation, some data relating to handling of mechanical 
tampers and while, in the committee’s judgment, the pro- 
mulgation of definite, detailed rules covering the handling 
of these machines is unwise at the present time, due to 
insufficient data on the subject, the committee does feel 
that for a certain class of work definite recommendation 
may be made relative to the assignment of certain kinds 
and sizes of machines, as well as forces to meet various 
methods of operations. 

It is recommended that the following be adopted for 
publication in the manual as recommended practice: 


USE oF MECHANICAL TAMPERS 


Where track is being lifted from one (1) to three (3): 
inches, out of face, and on stone: 

1. For use as an individual section tool, use a two 
tool pneumatic or a two tool electric tamper; the former 
with power plant integral with motor car, and the latter 
of four-tool capacity power plant of the separate type, 
on skids; the section force necessary to operate consist- 
ing of a section foreman and from six to nine men, de- 
pending on the type of machine used and the frequency 
of tie renewals. 

2. For use as an alternate two-section tool, use a four- 
tool pneumatic or a four-tool electric tamper; the former 
with power plant integral with motor car, and the latter 
of the separate type, on skids: the section force on each 
section consisting of a section foreman and from six to 
nine men, of which combined force, depending on the 
type of machine used, should be used with the tamping 
machine, when it is used as four-tool machine, eight to 
ten men. 
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3. For use as a floating individual unit working over 
several sections, use a four-tool pneumatic or a four-tool 
electric tamper, both with power plant integral with mo- 
tor car. The regular force assigned to this outfit to con- 
sist of one experienced mechanical tamper foreman and 
from five to eight men assisted by the regular section 
force, depending on the type of machine used. 
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4. For use in batteries of two or more tamper units. 
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working as an extra or floating gang over extensive 
stretches of track, use four-tool outfits, either pneumatic 
or electric. Each unit to be manned by a force consist- 
ing of from six to nine men, depending on the type of 
machine uesd, together with whatever additional force 
the nature of the work requires. 


Convention of American Railway Engineering Assn. 


Successful Gathering with Large Attendance Marks the 25th 
Anniversary of the Association—An Account of the Proceedings 


THE OPENING SESSION 


The 25th annual convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association was called to order in the Flor- 
entine room at the Congress hotel, Chicago, at 10:00 a. 
m., Tuesday, March 11, by President EH. Hy leesAtter 
the delivery of the president’s address the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were received and approved. In 
seconding the motion to approve the secretary’s report, 
Mr. George A. Mountain, chief engineer of the Canadian 
board of railway commissioners, stated that he was sure 
he voiced the sentiment of the membership in desiring 
to commend the secretary for the manner in which the 
reports and bulletins had been gotten out. The editing and 
form is far superior to that usually found in association 
publications. 

The chairman announced that while discussion was 
not only welcomed but solicited, because of the unusual 
length of the committee reports and the number of sub- 
jects to be considered, it was desired that the discussion 
be kept to a minimum commensurate with a proper con- 
sideration of the reports, and that where minor changes 
or corrections of English were desired to be noted, these 
be written and be presented to the committee for con- 
sideration. 

The first report was that of Committee [J-—Ballast 
which was presented by Mr. F. J. Stimson, chief 
engineer. maintenance of way, southwestern region, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, who stated that the first subject 


considered in the report was the definition of shoulder. 
This term has been used differently by the roadway and 
ballast committees, and it was therefore thought desirable 
that the term as applied to ballast should be changed to 
ballast shoulder. This recommendation of the committee 
was approved by the association. 

The matter on ballast sections which was. presented 
with a view to publication in the manual was somewhat 
amended since the appearance of the committee’s report 
and an explanation of a change was given by the chair- 
man. This portion of the report as amended was adopted 
for publication in the manual. The balance of the com- 
mittee report was received as information and without 
discussion. ) 

The report of Committee I1I—Ties, was presented by 
Mr. W. A. Clark, chief engineer of Duluth & Iron Range 
R. R., chairman of the committee. After explanatory re- 
marks about the committee’s report, he called on chair- 
man of the sub-committee, Mr. W. J. Burton, assistant 
valuation engineer, Missouri Pacific R. R., who pre- 
sented that portion of the report relating to the matter 
of substitute ties. Mr. Burton stated that the committee 
recognized the fact that the majority of designs for sub- 
stitute ties had been made by persons who are not familiar 
with the service that is required of the tie or with the 
mechanical principles involved. Therefore, it is the 
thought of the committee that a design for a substitute 
tie should be made by engineers who are experienced in 
maintenance work and who are familiar with the weak 
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points and the causes of failure of those substitute ties 
which have been put out and used during the past 20 or 
25 years. 

With this thought in mind, the committee has under- 
taken to work out a design for a substitute tie which 
they hope to have in shape for presentation at next year’s 
convention. The work has been delayed somewhat by 
conference with patent attorneys in order that existing 
patents may not be encroached upon in the design which 
the committee works out. 5 

The report of the sub-committee on dimensions of ties 
was presented by Mr. G. F. Hand, general assistant en- 
gineer, New York New Haven & Hartford R. R., the 
chairman. This portion of the report resulted in consid- 
erable discussion, especially on the matter of spacing. 
Paragraphs two and three of the committee’s conclusions 

- were adopted with little discussion, but conclusion No. 4 
seemed to be the stumbling block. A motion to eliminate 
this paragraph was lost and paragraph No. 4 adopted. 


—4) 


E. H. Fritch, Secretary, American Railway Engineering Association. 


The chairman of Committee No. VI—Buildings, not 
_ being present, the report was presented by Mr. F. R. 
Judd, engineer of buildings, Illinois Central R. R. In 
_ previous years the building committee has presented spe- 
cifications for railway buildings, and it was this year’s 
recommendation that these specifications be approved for 
_ publication in the manual. No objection was raised ex- 
| cept for the specification for concrete which very largely 
repeated the specification for concrete and reinforced 
concrete now included in the manual as a result of the 
work of the committee on masonry several years ago. 
_ It was felt that the adoption of the specification would 
_ merely mean the filling of the manual with unnecessary 
repetitions. In view of this objection, the committee 
agreed to withdraw this portion of its recommendation 
_and the other specifications were adopted as presented. 
The matter relating to ice houses and icing stations 
was adopted without discussion. 
| The report of the sub-committee on floors for railway 
buildings was presented by the chairman, Mr. A. Crable, 
engineer maintenance of way, Hocking Valley Ry. That 
| portion of the sub-committee’s report relating to floors 
in freight houses aroused considerable discussion. There 
seemed to be an evident desire on the part of those en- 
tering into the discussion to include an asphalt surface 
Over a worn wooden floor. One suggestion was made 
that a type of floor which has given excellent service is 
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made by filling up beneath the floor with cinders upon 
which is laid creosoted plank or old car sills and this in 
turn overlaid with an asphalt wearing surface. When it 
was suggested that this portion of the report be received 
as information and referred back to the committee, the 
chairman stated that these matters had been discussed 
and it was in the attitude of the committee that the sug- 
gestions for an asphalt wearing surface related to re- 
pairs and not new construction; that the report of the 
committee had been gotten out on the basis of new con- 
struction and not repairs, and that the committee felt the 
conclusions as presented were sufficiently broad to cover 
all types of floors until a change in present practice, or 
further information, which is not now at the committee’s 
disposal, made a revision desirable. 

Hunter McDonald (N. C. & St. L.) brought out the 
point that the committee’s work should be approached 
from the economic side as well as the construction side, 
and he felt that the report should be broad enough to 
include such practice as had been discussed. George J. 
Ray (D. L. & W.) spoke of a form of freight house 
floor in which maple flooring was laid over creosoted 
wooden blocks. This portion of the report and that re- 
lating to engine house floors were both referred back to 
the committee for further consideration and the balance 
of the report adopted for publication in the manual. 

At this point the president announced there would be a 
meeting of the committee on outline of work, with the 
chairman of the committees, at a dinner at 6:30 p. m. 
on Thursday after the closing of the convention. 

The report of Committee VII—Wooden Bridges and 
Trestles, was presented by the chairman, A. O, Ridge- 
way, chief engineer, Denver & Rio Grande Western Ry. 
The recommendations of the committee for revision of 
the manual were adopted. 

The chairman stated that while the subject of a desir- 
able system of bridge and trestle inspection, including 
necessary report forms had been given as one of the 
subjects to be reported on, the committee felt that in 
doing so they would be encroaching upon the province 
of the committe on rules and organization and therefore 
asked that this subject be discontinued. In the discus- 
sion which followed it was brought out that quite recently 
a change of plan had been inaugurated relative to the 
work of the committee on rules and organization, that 
it is felt more desirable for each of the individual com- 
mittees to devise such forms as they might believe desir- 
able to cover the work they were considering. That if 
this were done the committee on rules and organization 
would still have enough original matter under consider- 
ation to keep its entire time occupied. It was suggested 
that in the future work of committees, this change in the 
assignment to the committee on rules and organization 
should be borne in mind by the individual committees. 

The report of the committee on signals and interlock- 
ing was presented by the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
F. B. Wiegand, -signal engineer, New York Central Lines. 

About a year ago the chairman of the committee on 
outline of work suggested that the committee on signals 
and interlocking prepare a summary on the progress 
made in connection with automatic train control, for the 
benefit of the members of the association who are not 
signal men, and who do not find it easy to keep up to 
date on this important subject. In its report the com- 
mittee stated it was impracticable to issue a report on 
train control which will be of value, as the train control 
situation is changing so rapidly that such a report would 
be of little value after several months. The committee 
also stated that any member of the association desiring 
information on the subject could obtain the same from 
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the automatic train control committee of the American 
Railway Association. 

This feature of the report was subject to very severe 
criticism from the floor, and it was evident that the asso- 
ciation as a whole was very much dissatisfied with the 
attitude taken by the committee. It was brought out that 
by far the greater proportion of the membership are not 
intimately familiar with, nor do they keep in touch with, 
signal development and signal matters, but automatic 
train control is one of the largest problems now confront- 
ing the railroads of the country, and it is of great im- 
portance that railroad engineers have information in such 
a form that they can understand the underlying principles 
of automatic train control and further that they may be 
able to follow its development. 

The chairman of the committee read the assignment 
of subjects made to committee No. X, signal section, 
American Railway Association, which has substantially 
the same personnel as the committee on signals and inter- 
locking. He stated that under no circumstances would it 
be possible at this time for the committee to make a re- 
port on any one of the subjects assigned as sufficient 
study had not been made to permit an intelligent report. 
This brought forth a number of very strong statements 
from the floor, all of which indicated that the association 
was not after a detailed report on the technique of train 
control and signal installations, but that what it did want, 
and what it intended to have, was a report which would 
give fundamental information to the rank and file of the 
membership who are not directly connected with signal 
construction and maintenance. Mr. A. G. Shaver, mem- 
ber of the committee, stated that he saw no reason why 
such a report could not be prepared and was sure that 
if the committee undertook it they could get out a report 
which would be of great value to the association. This 
statement was greeted with considerable applause and the 
chairman then announced that the committee would make 
every effort to prepare a report along the lines desired. 

Mr. Hunter McDonald (N. C. & St. L.) then sug- 
gested it was desirable to direct attention to the situation 
where two or more roads operate over an individual line. 
In such cases it will be of importance that careful atten- 
tion be given to the type of automatic train control to be 
adopted so that all locomotives operating over the line 
may be similarly equipped. 

The president remarked that the train control situation 
is one which is confronting the railroads of the country, 
and that, regardless of the desire of any member or 
members, it is a matter which must be given considera- 
tion. That any effort which tends to bring about co- 
operation between the signal men and the other members 
of the engineering departments will certainly be of great 
benefit to the railroads, and that such a report as the 
association contemplated should be made. 


TuEsDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Tuesday afternoon’s session opened with the report of 
Committee XIII—Water Service, chairman, C. R. 
Knowles, superintendent water service, Illinois Central 
R. R. The report covered nine subjects, of which three 
were final reports and six progress reports. 


Mr. H. H. Johntz, engineer, maintenance of way, Mis- 
souri Kansas & Texas Ry., who was chairman of the sub- 
committee on revision of the manual, died during the 
past year, and Chairman Knowles presented his report. 
It involved three minor revisions of the manual, which 
were accepted. 


A sub-committee of which the chairman was Dr. S. C. 
Beach, health officer, Illinois Central R. R., presented a 
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report on “Regulations of Federal or State Authori- 
ties Pertaining to Drinking Water Supplies. The report 
was accepted as information. , 

A sub-committee which has been working for three 
years on the subject, presented a report on “Pitting and 
Corrosion of Boiler Tubes and Sheets, Taking Into Con- 
sideration the Character of the Metal Used, Method of 
Manufacture, Construction of Boilers and Quality of 
Water.”’ The chairman of the sub-committee was M. E. 
McDonald, chief chemist, Pennsylvania Railroad system, 
and the report was submitted as progress. It was re- 
ceived as such. 


The report was a highly technical discussion of the 


term “hydrogen ion concentration,” which in simple 
terms means the degree of acidity, the effort being to 
suggest a proper basis for a practical study of the cor- 
rosive properties of water. 

A sub-committee of which the chairman was Dr. C. H. 
Koyl, engineer water service, Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry., reported on “Value of Treated Water for Lo- 
comotives.” It was explained that the committee had 
hoped to collect information giving in definite terms of 
dollars and cents, the possible economies in improved 
water supply, but it appears that another year’s work will 
be necessary to derive adequate data. The report there- 
fore was submitted as progress and was» accepted as 
such. ye 
This committee has accepted to a degree, the principle 
of estimating the money value of the losses in fuel wasted 
and expense of boiler maintenance, due to unsuitable 
water supply, on the basis of so much per pound of scale. 
In this connection a paragraph of the committee’s report 
is as follows: 

“We have checked the measurements of your water 
committee of 1913, who reported in volume 15 of the 
proceedings that a boiler using water of 13 grains per 
gallon hardness suffered damage in fuel and boiler re- 
pairs and time lost, to the amount of seven cents per 
pound of scale, and we consider them quite accurate on 
condition that the amount is raised to 13 cents per pound 
of scale, to correspond with the prices of today.” | 

A “Standard Method of Water Analysis and Interpre- 
tation of Results” was presented as a final report by a 
sub-committee of which the chairman was R. C. Bard- 
well, superintendent water supply, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. It was adopted without discussion for publication in 
the manual. The report contains valuable information 
in concise form. 


The next two subjects considered were as follows: 
“Automatic Control of Electrically Operated Pumps,” 


chairman, F. D. Yeaton, assistant engineer, Chicago Mil- _ 


waukee & St. Paul Ry.; accepted as information. 


“Use of Lead as Compared With Substitutes for Joints | 
chairman, E. H. Olson, assistant en- _ 
accepted as _ 


d 


in Cast Iron Pipe,’ 
gineer, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; 
progress report. J 


A discussion of various methods of watering and show- | 


ering hogs in transit was contributed by a sub-committee 
of which the chairman was A. F. Dorley, district engineer 
maintenance of way, Missouri Pacific R. R. It included 
a recommendation as to an installation for this purpose, 
and was accepted as information. 


The conclusions of the sub-committee on the “Use of 


in the manual, while the balance of the report was ac- 
cepted as information. The chairman was A. B. Pierce, 


engineer water supply, Southern Railway. The conclu- | 


sions may be summarized as follows: “A lower grade 
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Treated Woods for Tanks” were accepted for inclusion | 


_ criticisms. 
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of lumber may be used for tanks if well treated and 
framed, thus overcoming the increased scarcity of suit- 
able timber used for untreated tanks. The cost of this 
class of lumber plus the treatment has been found to be 
considerably less than a tank constructed of untreated 
high grade lumber. It is advantageous from a mainte- 
nance standpoint to have a tank, tower, frostproof box, 
etc., all of creosoted material making the entire structure 
equally resistant to decay. The fact that only the metal 
tank fixtures, hoops, lugs, etc., have to be painted is also 
an important factor from a maintenance standpoint.” 
The next business was consideration of the report of 

Committee X VI—Economics of Railway Location, chair- 

man, E. E. King, professor railway civil engineering, 

University of Illinois. On two subjects the committee 
has made substantial progress, but on account of lack of 
time for thorough criticism and review, did not feel justi- 
fied in presenting the topics to the association. These 
subjects were: 1. The economics of railway location as 
affected by the introduction of électric locomotives. 2. 
Units for comparing cost of maintenance of way, equip- 
ment and transportation. 

On a third subject a sub-committee of which the chair- 
man was C. W. Stark, Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, returned an interesting and comprehen- 
sive report: “Relative Merits of Increasing Tonnage by 
Reducing Ruling Grades, or by Use of More Powerful 
Locomotives, Including Consideration of Momentum 
Grades and the Availability of the Locomotive Booster.” 
This report was accepted as progress, wiithout discussion, 
and is published on page 509 of this issue of the Railway 
Review. 

_A report was received from. Committee X X—Uniform 
General Contract Forms, chairman, W. D. Faucette, chief 
engineer, Seaboard Air Line Ry. A “Form of Agree- 
ment for Trackage Rights” was included in last year’s 

. report of this committee, and was submitted to the con- 
vention as a tentative draft for information and discus- 
sion. After that date it was circulated with requests for 

Later a few changes were made, and on No- 

vember 8, it was approved by the committee. It was 
now presented again to the convention as a final draft for 
approval, and as such it was adopted. 

A “Form of License for Wires, Pipes, Conduits and 
Drains on Railway Property,” which was adopted at the 
1922 convention, was submitted in identical wording with 
the new title, “Form of License for Wires, Pipes, Con- 
duits, Drains, Hopper Pits and Other Structures on Rail- 
way Property.” In this shape the form was adopted. 

A form of agreement for joint use of passenger facili- 
ties was submitted as a tentative draft for information 
and discussion; and progress was reported upon a form 
of agreement for joint use of freight facilities. 
Conflicts between contract forms in the manual and 
specifications of other committees have been tabulated 
and referred for the co-operation of the other commit- 
tees concerned. Progress was reported, but the work is 
not sufficiently advanced for final action. 

A “Form of Agreement for Placing Snow or Sand 
Fences Beyond the Railway Company’s Property Line” 
Was recommended for adoption, and favorably acted 
upon. The committee submitted for consideration a pro- 
posed form of option for purchase of land, and recom- 
mended for further consideration a revised form of 
agreement for purchase of electrical energy. 

A report was received from a special committee on 
standardization, of which the chairman was FE. A. Frink, 
Principal assistant engineer, Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
This committee reported progress on track, iron and steel 
_ Structures and electricity. It reported no conclusions, but 
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recommended action as follows: “1. Continued co-op- 
eration with the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee and the bureau of simplified practice. 2. Instruct 
the various committees to select designs and specifications 
already in the manual and prepare them for submission 
for standardization to the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee.” 

By way of general remarks the committee contributed 
the following: ea lo FA See 
_ “Continued progress is being made in standardization 
in no less than 16 countries, although the largest organiza- 
tions and those accomplishing most are the German, Brit- 
ish and American, which in point of accomplishment rank 
in the order named. In Germany, there are at present 
more than 700 national standards, of which more than 
400 have reached the final approved stage. By far the 
greater part of this work in Germany is dimensional, this 
being much further developed and standard specifications 
relatively less developed than is the case in England and 
America. The United States department of commerce is 
continuing its work along these lines, one of the note- 
worthy achievements this year being the beginning of the 
standardization of lumber.” 

The session was closed somewhat early to give the 
members an opportunity to attend the exhibition of rail- 
way appliances, at the Coliseum. Lia 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first committee report presented at the morning 
session on Wednesday was that of Committee XV, Iron 
and Steel Structures, by the chairman, Mr. O. F. Dal- 
strom, engineer of bridges, Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. The first subject was that of the supplementary re- 
port which consisted of a revision of the general specifi- 
cations for steel railway bridges, and is based on the rec- 
ommendation of a special committee appointed to confer 
with sub-committee II of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials with a view to eliminating non-essential 
differences in the specifications for materials between the 
American Railway Engineering Association’s general 
specifications for steel railway bridges and the American 
Society for Testing Materials’ specifications for struc- 
tural steel for bridges. The final conference between 
representatives of the two committees was held January 
8,' 1924, too late to include the result of the conference 
in the regular report. This matter was fully explained 
by Mr. Dalstrom and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted without discussion for publication in 
the Manual. 

The association also adopted without discussion the re- 
port of the sub-committee relative to classification of 
railway bridges. With reference to the specification for 
steel highway bridges, which was presented for adoption 
and publication in the Manual, the committee states that 
two conditions have arisen. since the publication of the 
report, the first being that it was felt desirable to include 
a specification for the material ; the second condition, that 
the committee is arranging for a conference with a simi- 
lar committee from the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers and the Association of State Highway Officials 
with a view to co-operation between the three organiza- 
tions in such manner that they may agree upon the pro- 
visions to be incorporated in the specification and, there- 
fore, they ask that this part of the report be accepted as 
information and referred back to the committee for fur- 
ther consideration. Answering a query from Mr. George 
A. Mountain, chief engineer Canadian Railway Com- 
mission, as to whether the committee expected to get all 
of the states to agree to the specification and adopt it, the 
chairman stated that it was not the idea that the speci- 
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fication would be universally adopted by the states, but 
it was hoped to get a specification upon which the rail- 
ways could: definitely agree and which would be sat- 
isfactory to at least a part of the states, in which case 
the railroads would be in much stronger position in case 
some state not adopting the specifications were to object 
to it. 

The report of Committee XVIII, Electricity, was pre- 
sented by Mr. A. E. Owen in the absence of the chair- 
man and the vice-chairman. Immediately preceding the 
presentation of the report the president read a communi- 
cation from Mr. Edwin B. Katte, chief engineer electric 
traction, New York Central R. R., stating that owing to 
the death of President A. H. Smith it would be impossi- 
ble for him to attend the convention, but he hoped the 
report would be adopted, particularly that portion of it 
relating to the protection of oil sidings from danger due 
to stray currents. Subjects 1 and 11, which refer to 
changes in the Manual, were adopted without discussion. 

Mr. J. C. Davidson, chairman of the sub-committee, 
presented the subject of electrical interference, which 
was a progress report with the recommendation that the 
subject be continued. Mr. Davidson also presented the 
sub-committee’s report on water power, and this subject 
was also continued. 

Mr. W. M. Vandersluis, electrical engineer, Chicago 
terminal improvements, Illinois Central R. R., presented 
the report on electrolysis, which, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the sub-committee, was continued 
with representation on the American Committee on Elec- 
trolysis. Mr. Owen presented the report on co-operation 
with the United States Bureau of Standards, and it was 
decided to continue co-operation with the bureau. 

The report on overhead transmission line construction 
was presented by Mr. R. J. Needham, mechanical and 
electrical engineer Canadian National Rys., which was a 
progress report. The association indicated that the sub- 
ject should be continued in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the sub-committee. 

Mr. Owen presented the sub-committee’s report on 
Economics of Railway Location as Affected by Electric 
Operation. The subject was continued and the commit- 
tee will co-operate with Committee XVI, Economics of 
Railway Location. 

Mr. Owen presented the repert of the sub-committee 
on Specifications for Power Line and Trolley Lines 
Crossing Railways, and the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that this subject be consolidated with the work 
on co-operation with the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards was es ae 

The subjects of Standard Specifications for Porcelain 
Insulators and his on Clearances for Third Rail and 
Overhead Working Conductors were presented by 
Messrs. F. D. Hall, electrical engineer, Boston & Maine 
R. R., and Vanderluis. 

The committee.on Electricity was very highly com- 
mended not only for the character of the work which has 
been turned out, but for its co-operation with other out- 
side interests and its team work with other committees of 
this association and other associations. The manner in 
which it has handled some very difficult problems of this 
kind has added quite largely to the standing and prestige 
of the association. 

The report of the committee on Roadway was presented 
by Mr. C. M. McVay, division engineer, New York Cen- 
tral R. R. The report contained in appendices A and F, 
which were matters pertaining to the revision of the 
Manual, were adopted. However, the question of min- 
imum width of road bed brought forth considerable dis- 
cussion and a small amount of opposition to the report. 

The report of the sub-committee relating to Economies 
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of Filling Bridge Openings was presented by Mr. J. C. 
Renshaw, division engineer Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
This portion of the report was considered a very valuable 
one, but raised a large amount of discussion, eitteae 
relative to the committee’s method of i 

equated maintenance costs and the total cost of ss 
ture to date. In view of the very considerable interest 
in the report and the feeling that the committee had not 
entirely covered the ground it requested that the matter 
be referred back for further consideration and report 
next year. The balance of the report was read with 
some explanatory discussion by the committee, but all 
received as information. 

The report of the special committee on Stresses in 
Track was presented by Prof. A. N. Talbot of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This was a progress report, but the 
committee has done an immense amount of work oi ex- 
ceedingly high value and the president spoke some very 
appropriate words of commendation regarding the char- 
acter of the committee and its work. * 

The report of Committee XXIII, Shops and Locomo- 
tive Terminals, was presented by Mr. F. E. Morrow, 
assistant chief engineer Chicago & Western Indiana R. R 
The subject matter of this report related to typical lay- 
outs for storage and distribution of fuel oil. The com- 
mittee has been considering a subject which is entirely 
new to the association and have done a large amount of 
work in connection with the report which was presented. 
It seemed, however, that a considerable amount of infor- 
mation relative to rooi construction and protection 
against fires due to lighting had not been obtained and 
the report was referred back to the committee for further 
consideration of this subject. Mr. W. H. Kirkbride, 
engineer maintenance of way and structures, Southern 
Pacific Lines, stated that in oil fires resulting from light- 
ning the oil is not directly ignited by the lightning, but 
that gas emanating from the oil is ignited and it in turn 
ignites the oil; that the principal problem to be consid- 
ered in connection with oil fires is not to prevent the 
spread of the fire after the oil is ignited, but to prevent 
ignition. He felt that the recommendation of the com= 
mittee that the capacity of the storage inside the dike 
of one and one-half times the capacity of the tank was 
unnecessary, for the reason that when the tank of of 
ignites it usually burns for a number of hours and much 
of the oil is consumed before the collapse of the tank 
This collapse always occurs inwardly and much of the 
oil does not flow out of the tank. Therefore the levee 
need not be of such construction that an amount oi of 


tained in case of collapse or fire. 7 
With reference to the facilities for unloading, he felt 
it was a serious mistake to provide unloading troughs im 
the center of the track. His suggestion was that a pip 
be placed alongside the track with a box or manhole for 
entry of the oil and that troughs be used to convey the 
oil from the car to the manhole. If this is done the track 
can be maintained independently of any unloading facil 
ties and it does not matter if the track is raised im su 
facing. It was also suggested that the form of unloa 
ing facility recommended by the committee might be 
mistake on the score of fire risk. It sometimes happe 
that cars of gasoline or other oils of lower flash th: 
that of fuel oil are unloaded by mistake and in such case) 
it is almost certain that a fire would result should a loco} 
motive be moved over the unloading equipment. If tie) 
troughs or manholes outside the track are used as s 
gested this risk is almost entirely eliminated. . a 
The report of Committee IV, Rail, was presented By} 
Chairman George J. Ray, chief engineer Delaware Lack} 
awanna & Western Ry. The recommendation of fhe 
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committee that Form 402-C, the annual report of rail 
failures, be adopted and substituted in the Manual for 
the form now in use was approved. 
_ The specification for quenched carbon steel and alloy 
‘steel track bolts, the specifications for quenched carbon 
See joint bars and the design for 150-Ib. rail sections 
were all adopted as recommended by the committee. The 
“question of adopting the 150-lb. rail section aroused con- 
siderable discussion. In presenting this subject Mr. W. C. 
Cushing, engineer of standards Pennsylvania Railroad 
System, stated that when the Pennsylvania Railroad went 
to the use of a 130-Ib. rail the association had not then 
adopted a section for rails of this weight, that had such 
a section been one of the association’s standards it is 
more than likely that the Pennsylvania Railroad would 
have used it as the standard of that road. It would be 
very giad to do so now, but in view of the fact that an 
immense tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad sections 
is m use it is not practicable to make the change. 
_ The only heavier section of rail in use is that of the 
36-1b. section used on the Lehigh Valley R. RR. A num- 
F Of inquiries as to why the association should adopt 
ion as heavy as 150-Ib. and why the association had 
its standard in increments of 10 lbs. per yard 
t forth the reply from Mr. Cushing that it was 
the endeavor of the committee to keep sufficiently ahead 
@i present practice in order that the situation which arose 
@m the Pennsylvania when it desired to adopt 130-Ib. 
‘Section need not again arise on any of the roads of the 
or , and that the 10-lb. intervals in the standard of 
fail sections is largely on the basis of an effort to keep 
down the number of standards. The Department of 
“Commerce is using its influence to reduce as much of 
the engineering and manufacturing equipment and 
products as possible to standards. .Prior to the organ- 
ation of the American Railway Engineering Association 
there were literally hundreds of rail sections very many of 
= were for the same weight of rail, and in view oi 


the fact that it is desirable to keep the number of stand- 
to a minimum it was felt that 10-Ib. increments 


would give sufficient sections to permit any road to in- 
_ crease the size of its rail without wasting material. 


| 7 An interesting point was brought out by the discussion 


that the Lehigh Valley R. R. has found it possible to 
keep track in better condition for a less annual tonnage of 
Rew rail since it went from 100-lb. section to the 136-Ib. 
Section which it now uses. 

Mr. E. E. Adams, assistant to the president, Union 
| Pacific R. R., presented the report on Length of Rails. 
= stated that when the matter came up for action by 
' the 


€ committee a vote on 39 to 45 ft. lengths disclosed 
fact that the committee itself was very much divided. 
| but that from almost every: source there was a decided 
opinion that longer rails within the limits which will give 
| Sufficient expansion are desirable with a view to reducing 
the number of joints per mile. The discussion brought 
forth a statement from Mr. Hunter McDonald, chief 
‘€agineer Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. that he 
ad been making a series of investigations regarding ex- 
_/Bamsion of rails and found that the expansion is not uni- 
‘\form. The details and results of this investigation 
Were given by him at some length and it was considered 
'|by the association as a valuable contribution on the sub- 


-| Committee V, Track, chairman, W. P. Wiltsee, acting 
chief engineer, Norfolk & Western Ry., reported revised 

_jand supplemented definitions of switch, frog, guard rail, 

_ \efessing and turnout terms, to be substituted for defini- 

‘fiems in the 1921 manual. These were approved in ac- 

cordance with the recommendation. 

; A sub-committee, chairman, J. V. Neubert, engineer 
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maintenance of way, New York Central R. R., presented 
designs for No. 10 double slip switches with movable 
center points, solid manganese crossings, and for heavy 
rail of 614 in. height and over. 

_ The plans for solid manganese crossings were drawn 
in co-operation with the standardization committee of the 
Manganese Track Society, and were considered in con- 
ference with the committee on way matters, American 
Electric Railway Engineering Association, and the 
A. E. R. A. committee on signals and interlocking. The 
last named designs were plans showing switch and spring 
rail frog details, and bills of material for rails 6% in. 
in height and over, and these also were prepared in co- 
operation with the standardization committee of the 
American Manganese Track Society. All these designs 
were offered for adoption as recommended practice, and 
were accepted as such. 

A sub-committee of which the present chairman is 
T. T. Irving, chief engineer, Grand Trunk Ry., western 
lines, has been working for three or four years on specifi- 
cations for track tools. This work was fairly well ad- 
vanced last year, but it was hoped to prepare a specifica- 
tion based on performance rather than composition of 
material, etc., therefore a final report was deferred. 
However, the committee was not able to accomplish this 
object, and it reported specifications which represent the 
best that can be done under the circumstances. These 
included detail specifications for pinch bar, lining bar, 
rail fork, spike pullers, rail tongs, claw bar, track 
wrenches, adze, sledge, spike mauls and clay picks, track 
gauge and track level. 

A series of tests of the plates subject to brine drip- 
pings was reported by a sub-committee of which the 
chairman was E. D. Swift, engineer maintenance of way, 
Belt Ry. of Chicago. 

During the summer of 1921 there was installed in 
tracks of the Chicago Junction Railway at Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, a total of 1,875 tie plates, comprising ten 
different kinds. Of one kind there are four groups ; of an- 
other two groups, and of the other eight kinds, one group 
each. Prior to their installation each plate was weighed 
and identified with a number which was stamped in it with 
a steel die. An inspection of the plates was made after 
they had been in service about three months, which 
showed that all of them had collected some rust. No 
plates were removed from the track at that time, and the 
inspection is principally valuable in showing that the 
protective coatings used soon lost their effectiveness. 
~ Two specimen plates from each group were removed 
from the tracks on each of the following dates: July 27, 
1922: Nov. 11, 1922; May 24, 1923, and Sept. 14, 1923. 
All of these plates were thoroughly cleaned with chip- 
ping hammer and wire brush and then weighed. The 
loss averaged about ten per cent after 29 months’ test. 

Corrosion has not yet caused sufficient deterioration 
from which to draw dependable data as to the relative 
merits of the different plates and hence no conclusions 
were offered at this time. It probably will be desirable 
to continue this test for at least two years more. © 

A report was received from a sub-committee on taper 
of tread of wheel and canting of the rail imward, of 
which the chairman was C. R. Harding, consulting en- 
gineer, Southern Pacific Co. The following tentative 
conclusions were submitted: 

“1. Taper of the wheel tread is not largely the cause 
of the lateral force on the rail. 

“2. That the expense of regauging track is largely due 
to the lateral force on the rail. 

“3. That there are three ways in which the expense 
of reguaging track may be substantially reduced: (a) By 
a proper design of tie plate providing more bearing area 
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outside of the rail than is provided inside of the rail. 
(b) By canting the rail, using a tie plate with an inclined 
upper surface. (c) The combination of both (a) and 
(b). | 

“The effect of stresses in rail placing it in the canted 
position is under investigation, and the sub-committee 
will make a definite .report later.” 

The above was on motion received as information. 

A sub-committee on “Method of Determining Recom- 
mendations for Rail Renewals,’ chairman, J. deN. Ma- 
comb, office engineer, Atchison Topeka & ‘Santa Fe Ry., 
reported the results ‘of a questionnaire which had been 
sent out to the railroads, resulting in replies from some 
30 to 40 companies. A series of ten recommendations 
under each of three groups was reported, and accepted 
as information. 

On the subject of pre-curving of, rails,.some difference 
of opinion developed. ‘The subject was presented by the 
chairman of the sub-committee, J. B. Myers, engineer 
roadway and track, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Mr. W, H. 
Krikbride, engineer maintenance of way and structures, 
Southern Pacific Co., for one, maintained that rails 
should be pre-curved; if this policy is not adopted there 
is more or less tendency of the rails to kick out, also 
more liability to kink, and there is considerable more 
economy in renewals with pre-curved rails. Another 
speaker, on the contrary, cited the fact that they renew 
rails of 136 lbs. weight, at the rate of one every two min- 
utes, with a locomotive crane, and this with rails not 
curved. 

The subject of re-conditioning rails for relaying was 
presented by H. G- Clark, assistant to the president, Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. This portion of the re- 
port was received as information, the conclusion, how- 
ever, being that, at the present time, there is no economy 
in re-conditioning rail. 

With reference to re-sawing of rail, the conclusion 
reached is that this is an economical and good practice, 
either with a permanent rail mill or portable rail saw, 
owned by the company or by the contractor who may be 
engaged to do this work. The committee recommended 
that the study of re-conditioning rail by building up the 
joints be assigned to the committee on track. 

Committee XIV, Yards and Terminals. ‘The report 

of this committee was presented by A. Montzheimer, 
chief engineer of the Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry. The 
changes in the manual. recommended by the committee 
were approved. J. B. Hunley, engineer of bridges and 
structures of the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry., presented as information the subjects of auto- 
matic indication devices for weighing and their tolerances 
for railway service. . 
. The definitions of combined passenger and truck plat- 
forms and for exclusively passenger and exclusively 
truck platforms for passenger terminals, presented by 
C. H. Mottier, office engineer of the Illinois Central R. R., 
were adopted, as were the conclusion relative to the 
proper size and arrangement of through passenger plat- 
forms and other passenger facilities. 

The report of Committee XXI, Economics of Rail- 
way Operation, was presented by G. B. Brook, super- 
intendent of transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. The matter presented by this committee, both for 
information and for inclusion.in the manual, was adopted 
without discussion. 


The report of the tellers on the election of officers 
Was presented and the following were declared elected: 
President: George J. Ray, chief engineer, Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western RR: 
“. Second vice-president: C. F. W. Felt, chief engineer, 
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system, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Directors: - ip er: Sok aap Pee 5; 
A. M. Burt, assistant:to-:vice-president, operation, 


Northern Pacific Ry. 

AlLF. 7Blaess, engineer, maintenance of way, Illinois 
Central R. R. 

W. P. Wiltsee, acting chief engineer, Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. 

“Menber s of the nominating committee: 

Frank Lee, engineer, maintenance of way, Canadian 
Pacific Ry. 
M. C. Blanchard, chief engineer, Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., western lines. 
Cac eae maintenance eee: Baltimore & Ohio 
Re oR: 

Re aor! assistant chief engineer, Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. 

J. E. Willoughby, chief engineer, Atlantic Coast Line — 
R.R. ‘a 
up tom 


The total registration of the convention, 


Thursday noon, was 987. 


Meeting of the A. R. A. Signal Section” 


The 14th annual meeting of the Signal Section, 
American Railway Association, opened at the Drake 
hotel, Chicago, March 13. Chairman B. T. Anderson, — 
superintendent signals, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., per-— 
sided. Mr. Anderson, in his opening address, referred ~ 
to the record movement of heavy traffic which has 
prevailed during the past year, and remarked that 
with the increased efficiency in other directions, sig-— 


eae SIGNAL SECTION, 
A. R. A., 1923-1924. 


'B. T. Anderson, Superintendent Signals, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. 4 


naling has shown the greatest-expansion of any year | 
since 1917. Mr. Anderson continued: | 


“There have been noteworthy advances in signaling © 
during the past year. Signal systems have been util- 
ized to a greater extent than ever before. More trains 
are being operated against traffic by signal indication 
without train orders, than in the past. More remote 
switches are being operated than ever before. Rail- 
roads are making a more careful check of the € economy 
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of signal installations. One report of the signal sec- 
tion showed that by the use of proper signaling on 
7. railroads, over 200,000 train stops, were eliminated 
per vear, at an ‘estimated saving of more. than $600,000. 

ane ‘highway crossing flashing light type signal 
as recommended by the Signal Section has been quite 
generally adopted as: standard practice by the rail- 
roads. 

“Light signals have been installed on steam rail- 
roads in larger number than ever before, over 3,600 
being used on 14 railroads in 1923. 


“The elimination of derails at grade crossings, as 
adopted at the November stated meeting of the Signal 
Section, marks a very progressive step in signaling 
practice, and should result in safety of operation and 
economy in installation and maintenance. 

“Probably the outstanding feature of the year has 
been the increase in train control installations and the 
increased interest in the train control question. Prob- 
ably no other phase of signaling has received so much 
study in the past year. Formerly the talk and dream 
of the inventor, it has become the most discussed 

problem before the signal fraternity. 

“Many railroad men are asking the question, Can 
train control in its present state of development be 
installed without the use of wayside signals? One 
test installation without wayside signals has been 
placed in service. The majority of railroad men, how- 


~ ever, are applying train control on the basis that way- 


side signals are desirable. 


me It is of interest to report that oan signaling has 


| 
| 


| committee on highway crossing protection. 


- 
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progressed in the United States, it has been making 
similar strides in England. Color light signals, having 
three indications have been used. This is the first 
occasion in England of day color light signals on a 
steam railway. England claims. the first case in the 
world of switch points being automatically operated 
by the approach of a train. Alternating current switch 
machines were used for the first time in England last 
year. In several cases remote control of switches has 
been of economic advantage. One of the departures 
from previous practice is the adoption of yellow 
lights, in the Great Northern area, for the caution 
position of distant arms, and yellow paint for the 
front of signal blades.” 

Mr. eidecson reported that the membership of the 
section had increased about 160 in the past year. The 
growth has been from a membership of 1 ,237 in 1914, 
to about 1,820 in 1924, a gain of about fifty per cent 
in ten years. 

The reduction in the number of standing com- 
mittées from 20 to 12, has not curtailed in the least 
the usefulness of the work of the Signal Section. At 
the November stated meeting, and. at’ this meeting, 
reports will be made by 11 of the 12 standing com- 
mittees, and one special committee. 

Following the address of the chairman, a tribute 
Was paid to the memory of William W. Slater, late 
signal engineer of the Southern Pacific Co., deceased 
last January. Mr. Slater was a life member of the 
section, for 50 years an employee of and for 30 years 
signal engineer of the Southern Pacific. Appropriate 
resolutions were adopted. 

_ The report of the committee of direction was read 
by the secretary, H. S. Balliet, signal engineer, New 
York Central R. R. Sections of this report which 
eve some particular interest are as follows: 

- “Tt was considered desirable to copyright or patent 
A. R. A. signal section 1546, covered by the special 
It was 
thought prudent to limit the use of this standard de- 


| sign to locations at highway crossings at grade over 
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railroad tracks. No legal way has been found to ob- 
tain the copyright or ‘patent; therefore other means 
are being undertaken to. restrict the use of this design 
at crossings. 

“Committee V, on instructions, has been instructed 
to investigate and report on what is being done in the 


“way of education of foremen, other subordinate offi- 


cials and maintainers in the signal departments, by 
means of meetings and clubs.” 

“It has been decided to continue selecting as ex- 
hibits, old signal apparatus. A limited number of 
obsolete types have been assembled in the secretary’s 
office. temporarily, pending ‘ arrangements with some 
institution for permanent display.” 

The report of the secretary was approved: 

The sub-committee of administrative committee on - 
editing B. T. Anderson, chairman, presented certain 
revisions of requisites and alternate requisites, also of 
the manual, which were approved. 

The report. of the special committee on highway 
crossing protection was read by the chairman, A. H. 
Rudd, chief signal engineer, Pennsylvania Railroad 
system. It included requisites for highway crossing 
signals, both of the flashing light type and the wig 
wag type, which were accepted for submission to let- 
ter ballot. Other sections of the report were mainly 
progress, which were accepted as information. 


Report of Committee on Track, 
A. R..E. A. 


ABSTRACTED FROM THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE V, 
TO THE 25TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING 

| ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 

The committee on track reported on a number of subjects, 
among which were: “Effect of brine drippings on tte plates,” 
sub-committee chairman, E. D. Swift, engineer maintenance 

_ of way, Belt Ry. of Chicago; “Precurving of rails,” sub-com- 
mittee chairman, J. B. Myers, engineer of roadway and track, 
Baltimore. & Ohio R. R.; “Resawing and conditioning of 
rails for relaying,’ sub-committee chairman, H. G. Clark, 
assistant to president, Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
The following ts abstracted from these portions of the report. 


Errect OF BRINE DkIPPINGS ON TIE PLATES 


The committee on track reported that in the summer 
of 1921 a total of 1,875 tie plates, comprising 10 differ- 
ent kinds, were installed in tracks on the Chicago Junc- 
tion Ry., at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago. The pur- 
pose was to determine the effect of brine drippings. 

Prior to their installation each plate was weighted and 
identified with a number which was stamped in it with 
a steel die, the idea at that time being that the individual- 
ity of each plate should be preserved, principally for the 
reason that there was considerable variation in the 
weights of different plates in some of the groups. Cor- 
rosion has now effaced some of the numbers, with the 
result that in some cases original average weights have 
had to be used in determining the amount of corrosion 
that has taken place. 

An inspection of the plates was made after they had 
been in service about three months, which showed that 
all of them had collected some rust. No plates were re- 
moved from the track at that time, and the inspection is 
principally valuable in showing that the protective coat- 
ings used soon lost their: effectiveness. 

No attempt has been made to recoat the plates which 
had received protective coatings, and it appears that any 
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such effort would be wasted, as from all appearances 
corrosion is greatest on the hidden surfaces, viz., on the 
bottom and under the base of rail. 

It seems possible that the accumulations of engine 
sand with which these plates are usually covered on their 
exposed parts may act in some degree in protecting them 
against the action of the brine drippings and to the extent 
that this may be so, progress of test is being retarded. 
In any event corrosion has not yet caused sufficient de- 
terioration from which to draw dependable data as to the 
relative merits of the different plates and hence no con- 
clusions are offered at this time. 

It probably will be desirable to continue this test for at 
least two years more. 


PRECURVING RAIL 


In 1922 a questionnaire was sent out to determine pres- 
ent day practice in regard to precurving of rail. Informa- 
tion received up to last year’s convention was given as a 
progress report. This year a further letter was sent and 
as a result of information collected the following con- 
clusions were reached. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The information received from the twenty railroads in- 
dicates a wide difference of opinion as to the limits of 
curvature for which rail should be precurved, and the 
class of track on which it should be used. 

Four of the 20 railroads have discontinued the prac- 
tice. Four precurve for only curves of such large degree 
that they are usually found only on light traffic branch 
lines or sidings. Three report precurving, but have very 
few curves that comé within the required limits. One 
road reported in error in 1922 that they precurved rail. 
The other 8 roads reporting as following the practice of 
precurving,.can give no data as to economies effected 
in labor or materials, but all are of the opinion that pre- 
curved rails maintain better line and gauge than rails 
lined to the curve when laying. 

Analysis of the data at hand leads the committee to be- 
liece that the practice of precurving rail is gradually be- 
ing discontinued, and wish to make the following recom- 
mendation to be printed in the Manual. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Except on very sharp curves, much sharper than 
usually found in main line curves, rail need not be curved 
before laying. 


RESAWING AND RECONDITIONING OF RAILS 


The sub-committee, of which Mr. H. G. Clark is chair- 
man, made a report on the subject of resawing and con- 
ditioning of rails for relaying. The report covers the 
three methods as follows: (1) Resawing Rail. (2) 
Rerolling Rail. (3) Building oxyacetylene processes. The 


conclusions reached after a study of this subject are as 
follows: 


CONCLUSIONS 


(A) That there is no economy in re-rolling rail at the 
present high cost of doing this work, together with trans- 
portation costs necessary to move the rail to the mill and 
its return to points where it will be placed in the track. 
There may be exceptional circumstances on some roads, 
to which this condition would not apply, but generally 
the railroads of the United States have not found re- 
rolling economically satisfactory. 

(B) That the re-sawing of rail for re-layers is eco- 
nomical and. is good practice, either— 
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(1) With a permanent rail mill owned by the com- 
pany ; 

(2) With a portable rail saw owned by the company: 

(3) With a permanent or portable rail saw owned 
by the contractor. 

(C) In its study of re-rolling or re-sawing rail for 
relaying the committee has arrived at the conclusion 
that the relative economies as between re-sawing and re- 
conditioning rail by building up the joints in the track 


by acetylene, electric or other processes is so interwoven 


that a study of the economies as between the two methods 
can best be made by the assignment of both subjects to 
the committee on track. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends the reassign- 
ment of the subjects in order to obtain a more satisfac- 
tory report. 


Neafie Improved Rail Joint 


g 


The Neafie rail joint, which we illustrate, was designed 
and patented in 1921, and in 1923 was improved by design 
of a bar of the I-beam type, with four reversible fea- 
tures. The joint was designed by Mr. A. J. Neafie, 
principal assistant engineer of the Delaware Lackawanna 
& Western R. R., in charge of maintenance of way. The 
development of this joint was brought about as a result 
of years of careful study by Mr. Neafie. The underlying 


reasons for a joint construction of the character under — 


consideration, which were given careful consideration in 
the designing are: 

First. <All those connected with track maintenance are 
familiar with the tendency of rails to creep. On double 
track, creeping usually takes place in- the direction of 
traffic. On single track, with a balanced traffic, the 


movement is generally due to grade conditions, although — 


this is not universally true. In cases where there is a 
great preponderance. of tonnage moving in one direction 


on single track, the creeping usually follows the direction — 


of the heavier traffic. 


Second. This movement of the rail distorts the joints, © 


damages or destroys the joint ties, moves them off their 


bed, cuts out the slots in the angle bars, damages or de- 
stroyes the spikes, gives an uneven line and unequal 
The eventual result is a vertical movement of the © 


gauge. 
rail causing “‘pounding” of the joint, and a resultant 
wear on the finishing surface, and a reduction of the 


: 


efficiency of the joint, which is the weakest point in the | 


track structure. 

To overcome these defects in the usual design of joint 
fastening, Mr. Neafie designed his joint with a heavy 
base plate which is supported by two ties. The plate is 
trough shaped and the rail base placed in the trough. 


Neafie Joint in Service on 105-Ib. Rail. 
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End View of Neafie Joint, 


The rail is fastened by two plate bars having six bolts 
but no angles. The bars are so constructed that they 
do not come in contact with the base plate at any point. 
_ This arrangement permits the rails and bars to move 
_ freely in a longitudinal direction through the base plate 
but holds them to gauges. The base being 27 in. in 
length, a 27-in. movement of the rail is permitted. 

When the rail is laid no spacing of the ties is neces- 
sary. If the two ends of the rail come directly over a 
tie, a supported joint is produced, and if the ends of the 
rails are between two ties, a suspended joint is produced. 
If the ends come just off the tie, a suspended joint is 
still produced. In any of these cases the heavy base 
plate furnishes an adequate support for the rail. 

It is assumed, of course, that ample anchorage in the 
way of rail anchors is furnished, but even if the rail 
runs in spite of such anchorage, a sufficient amount to. 
bring the joint off the plate, all that is necessary is to 
remove the tie plate on the quarter tie ahead of the point, 

and transfer it, after the base plate has been moved, to 
what will then be the quarter tie back of the joint. This 
substitutes the simple operation of moving the base 
plates instead of respacing all of the ties under the rail, 
_ thereby reducing the cost of such spacing to a minimum. 
Third. The joint is so constructed that the bar can be 
reversed. If deflection take place in the bar itself, it can 
be turned upside down; this produces a double joint fea- 
ture. In the improved joint for the larger type of rail, 
the bars may be changed upside down, or they may be 
_ reversed and used on opposite sides of the rail, and again 
_ changed as at first, from the head position to the base 
position. This makes four changes possible, and gives 
the equivalent of four bars in one. 
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Neafie Rail Joint 


Side View, Neafie Rail Joint, Showing Independent Base Plate. 


As previously stated the bars are designed to act as a 
beam, and the distribution of metal is such as to give it 
the greatest possible strength. The accompanying illus- 
tration, from a photograph, shows one bar applied to the 
new 118-pound rail in use on the Lackawanna. About 
75,000 of the joints were installed during 1921 and 1922, 
and so far they have proved satisfactory and there have 
been no joint failures. It is understood that the joints 
will be manufactured by the Rail Joint Company. All 
joints in service are equipped with Verona rail joint 
springs. 


Annual Dinner of the American Railway 
Engineering Association 


The American Railway Engineering Associaton, in 
connection with its convention in Chicago, this week, 
celebrated its 25th annual dinner. The banquet was 
served, as usual in the Gold room of the Congress 
hotel, and 706 plates were laid, an attendance much 
larger than any previous dinner, and limited only by 
the capacity of the accommodations. The president of 
the association acted as toastmaster, Mr. E. H. Lee, 
vice president and chief engineer, Chicago & Western 
Indiana R. R. The invocation was by Rev. Duncan 
H. Browne, D. D., rector, St) James church, Chicago: 


Music was supplied by Benson’s orchestra, the cele- 
brated Pullman Porters’ quartet, and a chorus of twen- 
ty sweet female voices from the Chicago Musical 
College. 

The tickets for the banquet paraphrased the arrange- 
ments, the menu and the program into railroad ver- 
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nacular, the “transportation” 
form, with a portion to be lifted for each event of the 
evening. In connection it is interesting to recall the 
arrangements of the similar occasion 25 years ago, at 
the first annual banquet of the then newly-formed 
association. There was on that occasion, by coinci- 
dence, a striking parallel. The Railway Review said, 
in giving the account of the function: 

“The Bill of Material at last night’s banquet at the 
Victoria hotel was one of the most unique things of 
the kind ever perpetrated. For the benefit of those 
who were not fortunate enough to be present it may 
be well to interpret it. The deadly parallel will proba- 
bly best suit the case and we give below the menu as 
it was printed on the program of the evening, and as 
it was originally designed by Gastronomist Cox. Mr. 
C. H. Allison, secretary to President Wallace, is really 
the guilty party, as it was his ingenuity and wit that 
made the translation into the railway vernacular.” 

We reproduce again, on this page, the “bill of ma- 
terial” of the occasion of which this was the silver an- 
niversary. 


The speaking which followed the dinner was huread! 
cast over the radio, by special arrangement with 
Westinghouse station, KYW, at Chicago, and no 
doubt railroad men all over the country formed a part 
of the invisible audience which listened in. 


Previous to the regular speaking program, a pleas- 
ing novelty was introduced in the person of a “Dutch 
financier from Amsterdam,’ Mr. Heinrich von der 
Spoof, who proceeded to make good his name. He 
described in approved oratorical terms, his first im- 
pression of the transportation system of this country, 
and then proceeded to pay his respect to the poli- 
ticians, the railroad lawyers, the supply men and 
lastly the engineers. The politicians found no defend- 
ers in the audience, but as the speaker touched upon 
the other topics, he was interrupted with much vigor, 
until the toastmaster was obliged to call a halt to the 
levity. 


VICE PRESIDENT SARGENT’s ADDRESS 


The first speaker of the evening was Mr. F. W. 
Sargent, vice president and general counsel, Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. Mr. Sargent’s topic was “Trans- 
portation in Relation to Proposed Legislation.” He 
spoke of the marvelous growth of the transportation 


The Menu Twenty-Five Years Ago. 


itself being in coupon 


Bitt oF MATERIAL MENU 
Slip Switches, Feather Points Blue Points Celery 
Track Sherry 


Tank. 
Main Line Washout 


Hot Rivets 
Tie Plugs 
Nut Locks 


Fish Plate, with Fastenings 
Washers Rip-Rap 
Rail 
Brace 


Solid Embankment 
with Retaining Walls 
Surface Cattle Guards 
Danger 
Signal 


Yard Layout, 
Plans Attached 


A Double Header 
An Overland Traveler 
on Concrete Foundations 
Blocking 


Frozen Ballast A La Neapolitan 
Assorted Shims 


An Automatic Block 
Black Oil Lubricator 


Consomme Royal 


Radishes 
Pim-olas 
Salted Almonds 


Fillet of Sole, 
Cucumbers 
Persillade Potatoes 
Sauterne 


Normande 


Ballotine of Chicken 
Maryland Sauce 
Asparagus Tips 


Tenderloin of Beef, Larded, 
Marechale 
Claret 
Punch Cardinal 


Roast Golden Plover, 
on Toast 
Lettuce Salad 


Neapolitan Ice Cream 
Assorted Cakes 


Camembert 
Coffee 
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system of thé country, and felicitated the engineer for 
his part in the achievements, by saying: 

“The good results. achieved record the triumphs of 
the engineer. His genius has been applied unceas- 
ingly to these problems. He has been required not 
only to hold a horizontal view of life but to enlarge 
his vision, beholding always in the distance the greater 
program with its ever increasing demands upon the 
railroad industry. What we enjoy today is largely the 
work of his effort. 

“This organization stands foremost among associa- 
tions of its kind. The devotion of your several com- 
mittees to the tasks which have been assigned 
throughout your experience as an association, has been 
unexcelled in any department of our civic or industrial 
life. 


“The research work of your several committees 
constitutes a fund of information which defies financial 
estimate as to its value. The heroes of history are 
largely the soldiers and sailors who won praise 
through acts of valor, either in defense or conquest, 
but always employed ‘with tools of destruction. ' 

“Some day history will be rewritten. When it is 
the names of those who became famous in the use 
of tools of destructon will slip down the steep slope 
to the abyss of everlasting oblivion, and there will 
arise in their stead’in the firmament of the future a 
brighter and more glorious galaxy of the enduring 
heroes who have labored with the tools of construc: 
tion for the permanent betterment of mankind.” 


PoLiticAL DIFFICULTIES CouLD BE SOLVED BY THE . 
Exact MENTAL SCIENCE OF THE ENGINEER 


Continuing Mr. Sargent said: 


“Tf we could only apply to the problems ot govern- 
ment the same careful and exact mental attitude that 
you, as engineers, apply in your profession, most of 
our political difficulties would vanish like the dew 
before the morning sunshine. 

“The science of government involves every phase 
of human relationship. It is, therefore, the most far 
reaching in its influences. But there is no other 
science that receives so little thought by those respon- 
sible for its administration. Those responsible for its 
administration are the qualified electors everywhere, 
a majority of whom in recent times have placed very 
little value upon their citizenship. Witness modern 
elections of radicals in states where less than 40 per 
cent of the qualified voters went to the polls. 
the harvest is ripening and we find a plethora of shal- 
low and insincere thinking dominating our legislative 
assemblies. 


“The need of the hour is honest thought inspired 
by a real deep-seated desire to arrive at the exact 
truth. Too many men in places of responsibility are 
permitting their love of the limelight and their cray- 
ing for political preferment to anaesthetize their bet 
ter selves and to obscure the real facts. 


“We must not permit the discovery of graft in high 
places to destroy our confidence in government. Rather 


the present universal condemnation of those guilty of 
a breach of trust is evidence of greater stability and) 


| 


security than at any other period in our history. 


Already | 


Graft is nothing new in the administration of goyern- 
ment. Its discovery and punishment is more certain 
today than ever before.” 

Following Mr. Sargent an address upon 
and the State,” was delivered by Sir Henry W. Thorn: 
ton, K. B. E., chairman board of directors and#presi 
dent, Canadian National Railwa ays. We quote some 


ns 


a 
} 
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‘what fully from the latter brilliant address in another 
column of this issue. . 

_ The closing address was “The Auditorial We,” by 
James Schermerhorn, humorist and former editor of 
the Detroit Times. 


New “Block” System of Moving 
Freight, C. R. I. @ P. Ry. 


A block system of moving freight to the larger cities 
in the middle west, by which the cars consigned to any 
particular city are segregated by “blocks” in a ireight 
train, has been adopted by the Rock Island lines. This 
system of expediting the movement of freight by elim- 
inating much of the switching at terminals will be under 
the control of a new department just created on the Rock 
Island.. ,. aN 

H. R. Fertig, formerly special representative of the 
general superintendent of transportation, has been ap- 
pointed to head the new work with the title of chief of 


yard and terminal operations, with headquarters in Chi- 


sani 
at 


= 


cago, and reporting to A. W. Towsley, general superin- 
tendent transportation. Chief Fertig will be assisted by 
two supervisors, one for each of the two operating dis- 
tricts of this railroad. L. B. Naylor is made supervisor 
yard and terminal operations, headquarters at Silvis, IIl., 
and J. H. Johnson, supervisor yard and terminal oper- 
ations with, headquarters at Armourdale, Kans. 

Under this new “block” system, all freight trains made 
up in Chicago for Kansas City and points west, will have 
all cars for Kansas City in one section of the train, and 
all cars for other points west and south likewise segre- 


- gated. In other words, instead of the old-time method 


of “cutting out” a car here and there for Kansas City, 
when the train arrives at that point all that the train 
crew hereafter will have to do will be to merely uncouple 
one section of the train containing the Kansas City cars 
and proceed with the rémainder of the train to the next 
terminal. The Kansas City section is then switched into 
the freight house in one block and unloaded or delivered 
to some-service track there. It is estimated that. in the 
case of Kansas City freight moving out of Chicago a 
saving of four hours in switching will be obtained. By 
this method it is planned by the Rock Island operating 


Officials to increase the ability of the railroad to move 
freight not only at a more rapid rate, but also 


increase 
the quantity handled. . 
. Likewise, in local freight trains of merchandise out of 
Chicago or other terminals consigned to points on any 
particular division, the cars will be made up in the train 
in the order in which they will reach the local stations. 
This will reduce the local switching to a minimum and 


permit the time schedule of the local freight train to b: 


reduced. 
The new department and appointments thereto are 
made effective as of March 1. 


Notable Pipe Line to Be Put in 
Operation 


_ An oil pipe line 717 miles long, constituting one of the 
most notable achievements in this field of transportation, 


will be put into operation between the Salt Creek 0’! 


fields in Wyoming and Freeman, Mo., about May 1. The 
line is being constructed by the Sinclair Pipe Line Co., 
and it will have a carrying capacity of 40,000 barrels 
per day. Freeman, Mo., is 30 miles south of Kansas 
City, and the new pipe line will connect there with the 
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main trunk pipe line systems, affording delivery to the 
Great Lakes, the Atlantic seaboard or to Houston, Texas. 
Heretofore all the product of the Wyoming-Montana oil 
fields has been shipped out by rail in tank cars. The new 
pipe line consists of 8 and 10-inch pipe. Its course is 
from the south end of Salt Creek field southeast through 
Wyoming, following the River Platte to the center of Ne- 
braska and Kansas to Freeman. Salt Creek is 6,000 feet 
above sea level, and Freeman is only 1,000 feet above sea 
level, a difference in elevation of about a mile. There are 
17 pumping stations on the pipe line. The Wyoming oil 
is rather rich in paraffin and for three months of the year 
a cold temperature renders its piping impossible without 
heating. Therefore, in order to provide that the pipe line 
shall run daily, heating apparatus has been provided at 
each pumping station, and halfway between each station. 
This will insure a steady flow of oil twelve months in the 
year. By the completion of this Wyoming branch trunk 
line the Sinclair Pipe Line Co. will have 5,625 miles of 
pipe line in operation. . 


Governor Smith Proposes Large Grade 
Crossing Elimination Program: 


In a special message addressed to the state legislature, 
under date of March 3, Governor Smith, of New York, 
makes the proposal that the state lend its credit to the 
railroads and municipalities for the purpose of carrying 
out a comprehensive program of grade crossing elimina- 
tion. For the benefit of those who are not familiar with 
the ‘procedure in New York (outside the city of New 
York) in reference to grade crossing elimination it will 
be explained how it is brought about. 

Any one of the interested parties, or a number of citi- 
zens, or all jointly, may petition the Public Service Com- 
mission for elimination of the crossing and, after due 
notice. a public hearing is held. If favorably acted upon 
an order is entered requiring the work to be done. The 
work is done by the railroad, and the expense is appor- 
tioned on the basis of one-half to the railroad, one-fourth 
to the state, and one-fourth to the municipality (or town- 
ship or county, as may be the case). The procedure in 
New York city is the same, except that the proceedings 
are brought before the Transit Commission. 

It is estimated there are 8000 highway crossings at 
grade over the steam roads outside of the city. Of 
these the commission states there are 4000 which should 
be eliminated without delay. It also estimates the cost 
at an average of $100,000 per crossing, or the enormous 
total of- $400,000,000, for only half of those in existence. 
As cities grow or new roads are laid out there is a con- 
stant increase in the number of crossings. 

Manifestly neither the roads or the municipalities are 
in a position to finance such a program, and it is the 
governor’s proposal thatthe state issue bonds to finance 
the work, and that the bonds be paid as they fall due, 
by the three parties in the same ratio as the cost is ap- 
portioned, 

Another radical departure from the present system is 
the proposal that the Public Service Commission be re- 
lieved of this authority over grade crossing matters, and 
that they be placed under the jurisdiction of the depart- 
ment of public works. 

A constitutional amendment will be necessary to carry 
out the proposal, as the present law provides only for 
current appropriations. Under the new arrangement the 
amendment would be so written that its approval by the 
voters would make it unnecessary to vote further on the 
issuance of the bonds, they being issued at needed. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


When death calls us for our last run, we have no 
desire that our mortal remains be put away with a 
great sounding of horns or fanfare of trumpets. Un- 
due demonstration for the dead has never appealed 
to us, and yet there is something glorious in the 
thought of stopping the whole vast machinery of the 
New York Central Lines for one minute during the 
funeral hour of its late president, Mr. Alfred H. Smith. 
No tribute could be more fitting. Though the railway 
must go on inexorably, regardless of the passing of 
one man or a hundred men, yet a minute can be spared 
as a glorious memorial—while the chief passes on. 


The train-wreckers are busy again, this time in Iowa. 
We have a fairly complete epithetical vocabulary, but we 
can think of no term at this moment that is vile enough 
to describe that form of degenerate who will deliberately 
wreck a train. We are reminded of the 4th of July, 
1922, when some miscreant climbed on an engine, whose 
crew had left it to eat, and started it up, directly in the 
face of a holiday excursion train filled with women and 
children. For some reason, the criminal misjudged the 
speed, so that when he attempted to jump off, he fell 
and broke his leg. The engine careened on and was de- 
railed at a curve a few seconds before the excursion 
train, bound in the opposite direction, reached the same 
curve. This was in Oklahoma, where justice is apt to 
be swift; and when the men on the train found out what 
had been intended and also found the culprit beside the 
track, a scene followed that was not very pretty. They 
have a way of wreaking summary vengeance in those 
parts. This particular degenerate will wreck no more 
trains. 


By way of illustrating the possibilities in aeroplane 
photography as a basis of engineering calculations, 
which were referred to editorially in these columns, 
March 1, there is an interesting story concerning the 
mapping of New York city from the air. The five 
boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens 
and Richmond have now been photographed in. this 
manner, and more than 2,000 negatives were secured 
which are now being corrected and assembled. The 
camera which was used is the official instrument of 
the United States navy; it weighs 42 pounds, and is 
one of the finest examples of precision machinery ever 


made. The. work when completed will result in two 
distinct photographic maps. The first will include 
the area of approximately 400 square miles within the 
city limits proper, at a scale of one inch equals 600 ft. 


The second map will be on a scale of one inch equal 


to 2,000 ft. and will include the greater city, and por- 
tions of the counties of Westchester and Nassau, in 
New York state. 

The map pictures the city in the minutest detail— 
every structure from the contractor’s temporary tool 
shed where construction is going on, to the skyscraper, 
backyards, gardens and parks with every tree and 
bush visible, avenues and alleys, streets and unrecord- 
ed foot paths, big league ball parks, water front clubs, 
with their yachts and motor boats, the boardwalk of 
Coney Island, and crowds of people appearing like 
small black dots. Even the congestion of traffic on 
busy thoroughfares is clearly shown. 


In view of the fact that there still remains consider- 
able doubt in the minds of many railroad officials as 
to the relative merits of increasing locomotive ton- 
nage by reducing ruling grades, or by the use of more 
powerful locomotives, either with or without boosters, 
it is to be regretted that this subject was not discussed 
when presented before the convention of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association, this week, in 
Chicago. There is no doubt but what this matter is 
open for considerable discussion, both by men in the 
engineering departments, of our railroads as well as 
in the mechanical departments, for if we are to know 
the relative merits of these methods for increasing 
tonnage it is necessary that there be some open dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

It is our opinion that the primary purpose of these 
conventions is to present papers on important mat- 
ters for discussion, in order that the members of the 
associations might be enlightened as to what methods 
were thought best for accomplishing certain results, 
but if such important subjects as this are to be passed 
by without discussion it is not evident just how these 
conventions are going to serve in the fullest measure, 
the purpose for which they were intended. Further, 
it is evident that the committee in preparing this 
paper did not anticipate such a condition, for as stated 


in the paper, they had hoped that this subject would | 
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be discussed in order that they might have more avail- 
able information from which to prepare a paper for 
the convention next year; but since there was nothing 
said at the convention as to the relative merits, or 
demerits, of either of these methods of increasing loco- 


motive tonnage, it is evident that the committee in 


preparing a paper-for next year will have to resort to 
the familiar questionnaire in order to obtain the 
opinions of the men interested in the matter. If they 
do this, and should they present a paper on this sub- 
ject at the next convention, let us hope that it will 
receive at least some consideration, otherwise it would 
seem to be a waste of time and effort both on the part 
of these men as well as those who will no doubt be 
requested to furnish the desired information for the 


oe next paper. 


| 


| 


It is very noticeable to those of us who make a prac- 
tice of attending these gatherings regularly that there 
is not nearly as much discussion of the various papers 


_ presented as would seem to be justifiable, and it is 
not evident just how the maximum benefit is derived 


from attending these conventions when the papers 
presented are not discussed. Therefore, since the sub- 
jects and questions brought up at these conventions 
are of the utmost importance to all of us, let us resolve 
to come to the next convention prepared to discuss 
fully all of the papers to be presented. We can then 
return to our respective homes with the feeling that 
we have done our best for those in whose interest we 
attended the convention. 


Frequently, in order to eliminate undesirable con- 
ditions, changes are made or new methods are 
adopted without having carefully considered all of 
the possible results. As an example, it was thought 
advisable, by some railroads, to discharge the hot 
water from the injector overflow pipes between the 
rails, thereby eliminating the possibility of splashing 
water on passengers awaiting trains, and to avoid 
wetting station platforms. While this change in the 
overflow pipes brought about the desired results, the 
fact that there was a possibility of scalding workmen 
jn the pits under the locomotives was evidently over- 
looked. Consequently, safety committees have sug- 
gested, as a precaution against the injury of wo1k- 
men, that a spreading device be attached to the injec- 


_ tor overflow to break up the stream of hot water. 


:s 
[ 


_ Some railroads are experimenting with such devices, 
__ while others have adopted an attachment in the form 


of a sheet metal cone, which receives the water from 
the overflow at the apex and sprays it off the base of 
the cone, thereby diffusing the hot water so that it is 
sufficiently cooled that there is very little chance of 
scalding the workmen. 


Speaking of employees’ profit sharing or stock par- 
ticipation plans, as we did in these columns last week, 
the Reading Company has announced a new stock 
purchase plan for employees of that company, which 
we describe more fully in the news columns of this 
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issue. This*plan has none of the features of direct 
profit sharing which characterize the new plan of the 
Southern Railway, and it is minus some elements of 
generosity, likewise of uncertainty, which are in 
Henry Ford’s plan on the Detroit Toledo & Ironton. 
To this ‘latter, by the way, we inadvertently referred 
in our editorial of last week, as the Ann Arbor road, 
and we herewith apologize to Henry Ford and both 
roads concerned in whatever measure may be appro- 
priate. The Reading plan is an arrangement for 
straight stock purchase on time payments. The em- 
ployee participates in the efficiency resulting from 
his own efforts, only to the extent to which any share 
holder benefits, and in the same proportion. We do. 
not notice in the plan any features which are not 
found in most employees’ stock purchase plans, and 
which are quite common among industrial concerns. 
A plan of this kind is sound and it is good as far as 
it goes. We think it might go a bit further ; it appears 
to us that some features could be introduced which 
would not cost the company much, but would make 
the offer look considerably more attractive to the 
employee. 


CO-ORDINATION OF RAILROAD 
TERMINALS 


The rearrangement and extension of terminals in 
and about the larger cities.and industrial centers is 
recognized as the most important problem of railroad 
operating economy in these days. Much study is 
being devoted to this question, a great deal of money 
is being spent on improvements of this kind and more 
will be spent in the near future. The question is such 
a large one that it is bound to receive first attention 
on most of the large railway systems for some years 
to come, even if some other schemes of improvement 
that are being publicly agitated should wait. 

During the war and since there was and has been 
a great deal of public discussion about consolidation 
of railroad terminals, but in all the talk there have 
been advanced but few ideas of a definite character. 
The temporary use of certain passenger terminal sta- 
tions in large cities in the exigency of war, when gov- 
ernment traffic had to be given preference and local 
service was largely curtailed, might not be a desirable 
arrangement to continue in times of peace and indus- 
trial expansion. One thing that is pretty clear in the 
minds of operating officials and engineers is that the 
union station idea can be carried too far. In the very 
large cities there is a practical limit on the capacity 
of the street transportation facilities; and the track 
space needed by individual railroads at a union ter- 
minal, if multiplied without judicious consideration, 
may tend only to congestion. The idea of bunching 
terminal facilities together indefinitely may fail for 
want of room in the streets for means to get the 
crowds of people to and from the station or terminal. 
What applies to passenger traffic may also be the case 
with freight facilities. Scatteration of freight houses, 
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team and switching tracks, to a degree, may well be 
preferable to a scheme for combining the traffic of 
too many roads at one point. 

A clear conception of what can be done to improve 
the freight terminal situation of a large industrial cen- 
ter was recently presented by Mr. Frank H.: Alfred, 
president of the Pere Marquette R. R., before the 
Detroit Board of Commerce. Mr. Alfred’s idea is that 
the “open door’’ policy is the correct solution of the 


terminal problem, by which is meant a co-ordination. 


of terminals, rather than a consolidation of them by 
throwing facilities together into a single plant or lay- 
out. The thing needed is accessibility of the indi- 
vidual terminals of the different railroads of a locality, 
so that there can be free movement and switching 
facilities between them. 
The instrument or means by which this can be ac- 
complished—the belt line—is not a new thing or new 
idea. Schemes of this kind are in existence in several 
of the large cities, notably in Chicago, which has both 
“Inner” and “outer” belts. In recent years such im- 
provements have been carried out in Cleveland and 
Detroit, among other points, and a very large under- 
taking of this character has been studied out for St. 
Louis. The expense of such undertakings is usually 
very large, involving often the acquirement of right 
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of way through closely built-up districts, razing of 
buildings, elevation or depression of tracks, to avoid 
grade crossings with streets; heavy bridge or viaduct 
construction rearrangement’ of sewers oe like en- 


‘gineering work. 


Mr. Alfred calls attention to the advantages which 
such terminal connections lend to:schemes for city 
planning, as it affords opportunity for segregating 
districts for industrial growth, residence building, og 
parks and other welfare enterprises. These’ union! ¢ 
belt lines are organized and laid out to give industries 
the unrestricted service of all of the railroads partic- 
ipating in the same, so that manufacturing can be 


‘centralized, and the switching of traffic facilitated in 


more ways’ than one, including the substitution of 
switching in suburban yards for direct switching ‘be- 
tween local yards in confined locations. 

Mr. Alfred’s experience with this question leads 
him to the suggestion, which we quoted in the Rail- 


we 


way Review last week, that the realization of such — 
plans for the more extended use and service of ter- — 


minals might, for the time being, at least, claim: the 
attention of managements: and the public in lieu of 
the agitation for wholesale consolidation of the rail- 
roads, which, from any point of view, is but a theory, 
an “idea which has caught popular fancy.” 


Nes eh eee 
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THs Rate REDUCTION Ohoun ON Exvorr FREIGHT 


Wasuineron, D. C., March 12—May' 20 is the date 
fixed by. the Interstate Commerce. Commission today for 
the enfor cement. of section 28 of the- merchant marine 
act. This follows the formal certification of the United 


States Shipping Board to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission advising them of the gies a of American mer- 
chant shipping. 


Section 28 of the merchant marine act} 1920, provides 
as follows: “That no common carrier shall charge, collect, 
or receive, for transportation subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act of persons or property, under any joint 
rate, fare, or charge, or under any export, ‘import or other 
proportional rate, fare 10r charge, which i is. based in whole 
or in’ part on the fact that the persons or property af- 
fected’ thereby is to be transported’to, or has been trans- 
ported from, any port in a possession or dependency of 
the United States, or in a foreign country, by a carrier 
by water;.in foreign commerce, at any lower rate, fare, 
or charge than that charged, collected, or received by it 
for the transportation of persons, or of a like kind of 
property, for the same distance, in the same direction, 
and over the same route, in connection with commerce 
‘wholly within the United States, unless the vessel so 
transporting such persons or property is, or unless it was 
-at the time of such transportation by water, documented 
-under the laws of the United States. Whenever the 
board is of the opinion, however, that adequate shipping 
facilities to or from any port in a possession or depend- 
ency of the United States or a foreign country are not 
afforded by vessels so documented, it shall’ certify ‘this 
fact to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 


. 


tion of the provisions of this section may be terminated 


-efitered: June 14, 1920, July 27, 1920 and December 12» 
order. of the commission. 

On. March 1, 1924,. the commission | received. from the. ] 
-United States ‘Shipping Board the resolution .which the 


commission, under date of February ay; 1924, ‘certifying 


inion may, by order Bea the operation of f the 
‘provisions of this section with respect to the rates, fares, 


and charges for the transportation by rail of persons and 
property transported from, or to be transported, to such — 


‘ports, for such length of time and under such terms and 
conditions as it may prescribe in such order, or in any 


order supplemental thereto. Such suspension of opera- 


by order of the commission whenever the board is of the 
opinion that adequate shipping facilities by such vessels 


to such ports are afforded and shall so certify to the cong | 
mission. 
_ In accordance with the provisions - of that section,- the? 
United States Shipping Board certified to the commissiort 


that adequate shipping facilities have heretofore not ‘been 


afforded by vessels documented under the laws of the | 


United States, and accordingly the commission by orders 


1920, suspended the provisions of section 28 until further 


board adopted February 27, 1924, and transmitted to the, 


that ddequate shippitg facilities are now available to hhan- 
dle the transportation of all commodities other than grain 
between ports of the United States and ports of Great 
Britain. and northern Ireland and .the Irish free state, 


‘the’ ports, of continerital Europe north of and including 
Bordeaux and the east coast of Asia, the islands of the 


Pacific. ocean, Australia and ‘the Basti Indliant ishands cand 


the’ ports of Central and South ‘America, 1 - > 2201 | 
The commission construes’ section 28 as requiring it 


a 
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to lift the suspension of said section in accordance with 
the certification of the Shipping Board, and accor dingly 
by an order entered on March. 11, 1924, the suspension 
brought about by the three former orders above enu- 


_merated has been lifted with respect to. the traffic above 


_ described. 
_ The Interstate Commerce Act provides that all rates 


and charges of common carriers between points in the 
United States shall be published and filed in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the commission. The 
commission has therefore-felt it necessary that sufficient 
notice be given of the lifting of the suspension to enable 
carriers to amend their tariffs in an orderly manner. 
Accordingly it has made its order effective May 20, 
1924, and has provided for publication upon not less than 
15 days’ notice in lieu of the 30 days’ notice usually re- 


_ quired, in order that all parties interested may be fully 


advised and that as little confusion and disturbance oi 
commercial conditions as possible will result. 


No AcTION ON AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 


_ No action has been taken by the full board of the Inter- 
- state Commerce Commission on the formal application 


for a re-hearing and modification of the automatic train 


control order. It is possible that it will not be acted on 
by the commission until the next general conference, 
which will come the first Monday in April. <A special 
meeting may take this matter up, but that is not prob- 


_ able, and if the commission decides in the April confer- 


ence that a re-hearing is to be granted, sufficient time for 
argument and presentation will necessarily have to be 
given. . 


Car Loapincs BREAK PRECEDENTS 


A new high record for this season of the year in 
the loading of revenue freight was established during 
the week which ended:on’ March 1, according to. re- 
ports filed today by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. The 
total for the week :was 945,049 -cars.: This exceeded 
by a considerable margin ‘the. Ida dine for: anv -one 
week in any January, ‘February or'-March¢on! #écord. 
Compared with the corresponding week last: year, the 
total for the week ended.on ‘March.1l was an increase 
of 26,425 cars, and an increase: of: 151,934 cars over 
‘the corresponding week tm 1922. :It also was an. in- 
crease of 133,943 cars over the corresponding week in 


1920. The total for the week also was an increase 


of 99,151 cars over the preceding week this year when 


“Wading of revenue freight was reduced by the observance 


of Washington’s Brithday. 
For the first nine weeks this year—(that is, from 
isuary 1 to March 1, inclusive)—a total of 7,924, 617 


cars were loaded with revenue freight, an increase of 


270,429 cars or 3% per cent over the corresponding 
period last year when traffic was the heaviest in his- 
‘tory. It also-was an increase of 1,318,497 cars or 20 
per cent over the corresponding period in 1922, and 
am increase of 729,797 cars or.10 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1920. 

Except for. live. stock, increases compared with the 
week before were reported in the loading of all com- 
nddities. 

‘Loading of grain and grain products for the week 
of March 1 totaled 51,377 cars, an increase of 7,151 
Cars over the week before and an increase. of 6,408 
Cars over the corresponding week last year. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1922, it was an 
increase of 2,295 cars. 

Live stock loading amounted to°32,204 cars, a de- 
‘crease under the week before of 1,155 ars but in- 
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creases of 110 cars over the same week in 1923 pt 
4,301 cars over the same week in 1922. 

Coal loading totaled 180,470 cars. While this was 
an increase of 10,636 cars compared with the preceding 
week, it was a decrease of 7,078 cars under the same 
week last year and a decrease of 9,500 cars under the 

same week in 1922, when coal shipments were un- 
usually heavy in anticipation of a miners’ strike. 

_ Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 245,741 cars, an increase of 32,668 cars 
over the week before and 17 ,204 cars above the cor- 
responding week the previous year. It also was an 
ieee of 16,305 cars over the corresponding week in 

Loading of miscellaneous freight for the week of 
March 1 amounted to 324,818 cars, an increase of 
43,043 cars compared with the previous week and an 
increase of 7,881 cars over the same week last year. 
This was an increase of 94,173 cars over the same 
week in 1922. 

Loading of forest products amounted to 81,021 cars, 
3,857 cars above the week before, and 5,059 cars above 
the cor responding week in 1923, as well as 34, 018 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1922. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,565 cars, an, increase 
of 1,012 cars over the week before, but 2,572 cars 
under the corresponding period last. year. Compared 
with the corresponding week in ee it. was. an. in- 
crease of 5,207 cars. 

Ore loading totaled 9,853. cars, 1,339 cars above 
the preceding week, but 667 cars under last year. 
Compared with the same week two pate ago, it was 
an increase of,5,135 cars. 

Compared by ‘districts, ificreases over the week: be- 
fore in the total’ loading: of all commodities ‘were re- 
ported in all‘ districts, while all* except thé southern 


_and.central western reported. imcreases, over ; the. ¢or- 


responding, week last year. 
responding week ina leas. 
increases. ; 


Compared with the -cor- 
ial districts, _ showed 


weds 


Boece, or Locomotive; EquipMENT 


The following is authorized by the car service divi- 
sion’ of the American Railway Association: . 

The railroads on February 15 had 11,783. focomes 
tives in need of repair, 18.3 per cent of the ownership, 
according to reports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was an increase of 992 over the 
number reported on February 1, at which time there 
were 10,791 or 16.8 per. cent. ‘Of the total number, 
6,304 or 9.8 per cent, were in need of classified: re- 
pairs, an increase since February 1 of 385. 

iy ocomotives in need of running repairs totaled 5,479, 
or 8.5 per cent. This was an increase of 607 compared? 
with the number in need of such repairs on. February 1.: 
The railroads during the first 15 days in- February. 
repaired and turned out of their. shops 22,292. loca-' 
motives, an increase of 4,228 over the number repaired 
during the last half of January. - 

Serviceable locomotives on February 15 aaibered 
53,586, a decrease of 908 compared with the number 
on February 1, while serviceable locomotives in stor- 
age totaled 3,828, a decrease of 288 compared with 
February 1 


CAR SURPLUSES AND >) SuorrAcEs: 


Despite the increase in the demand for. transporta- 
tion facilities, surplus freight cars in good repair. and. 
immediately available for use amounted to 134, 273 on 
February 29, an increase of 9.096 since February a2 
according to reports filed today by the carriers with 
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the car service division of the American Association. 
At the same time the reported car shortage on Feb- 
ruary 29 amounted only to 3,991, a decrease of 1,953 
within a week. 

Surplus coal cars on February 29 totaled 56,618 
cars, an increase within a week of 8,366, while surplus 
box cars numbered 51,398, a decrease of 374 within 


the same period. | 
The Railways 
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Surplus stock cars totaled 14,748, an increase of 
807 since February 22, while surplus refrigerator cars 
numbered 7,495, or an increase of 390 within the same 
period. : ; 

Of the total car shortage reported, 1,076 were box 
cars while coal cars amounted to 2,475, both being 
decreased compared with February 1. 

R. B. A. 


and the Sri 


The Present Uncertain Period Demands Sagacity, Justice and 
Statesmanship of Those Who Administer the Railways 


By Sir Henry W. THornton, K. B. E. 
Chairman and President, Canadian National 


Railway 


An address delivered at the annual banquet of the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association, Chicago, March 12. 
“In these days every country appears to have a railway 
problem,” said Sir Henry W. Thornton. “In some states, 
the problem is one of reconstruction and reorganization 
necessitated by the ravages of the war; elsewhere it may 
be dissatisfaction with private enterprise, or again, an effort 
in the direction of reduced freight rates. But whatever the 
movement may be, it seems to be an expression of unrest 
and dissatisfaction with the part the transport system 1s 
playing in the life and development of the community. Vari- 
out solutions have been suggested, covering the entire scale 
of human endeavor, without apparently effecting a permanent 
remedy, and before attempting to diagnose the disease it 
may be illuminating to examine the history of the malady.” 


With the development of steam as a propellant, the rail- 
way at once became the most effective form of transport, 
and the residuary legatee of the highway, along which for 
centuries had moved the products of human enterprise and 
resounded the tramp of the king’s soldiery. These 
highways, of which the ancient roads of the Romans were 
the first expression, not only provided a means for the 
exchange of commodities and the movement of persons 
from one place to another, but were an essential arm of 
the military establishment, and were therefore regarded 
as an implement which should be, and generally was, 
under the administration of the state. We who have 
lived on this side of the Atlantic and enjoyed the untold 
blessings of tranquility and freedom from warfare, can 
hardly appreciate the necessity for that eternal vigilance 
which elsewhere has been the only price at which exist- 
ence could be purchased. However much the European 
may deplore the excursions of Mars which have afflicted 
his continent from time immemorial, his point of view 
with respect to war, by heredity alone is fundamentally 
different from our own feelings on the subject, and he 
views the intervention of the state with respect to his 
railways as a necessary effort to strengthen the military 
machine. It is interesting to observe that the state own- 
ership of railways has not thus far invaded the United 
Kingdom, probably for the reason that the United King- 
dom itself has never been invaded or pillaged by the 
enemy since the days of William the Conqueror in the 
eleventh century. In making this statement I ignore the 
air raids of the Germans during the late war, as the dam- 
age inflicted was relatively negligible. And so it has come 
about that on the continent of Europe the trend has been 
in the direction of state-owned railways, while in the 
United Kingdom and on this side of the Atlantic most of 
the great railway systems have been the result of private 


System 


enterprise. In these countries where the transport system 
is the function of the state the complainant at least knows 
that he has no recourse other than to criticize his gov- 
ernment, and nothing much worse can happen to him than 
he already experiences, and for which as an elector he 
must bear his proportionate responsibility. Therefore we 
need not trouble ourselves with respect to those states 
which own and operate their railways. 

On the North American continent, with the exception 
of the Canadian National Railway system, there has been 
a general commitment to the principle of privately owned 
railways. This has come about, first, because in a new 
country the poverty of the government must necessarily 
leave much to private initiative, and secondly, freedom 
from attack and invasion relieved the state of the acquisi- 
tion of the transport system as a military adjunct. But, 
as intimated at the outset of my remarks, there seemis 
to be sufficient complaint, as well as threats, to keep these 
private enterprises in a state of defence, and to some de- 
gree a state of turmoil, Undue acquisitiveness on the part 
of man is responsible for most of our troubles and most 
of our laws; and in some cases the terms are synonymous 
to all excepting that profession which gains its livelihood 
through the courts. On this continent, when the railway 
game commenced, the rules were few and restaint negligi- 
ble. Wide-visioned and strong men soon detected the pos- 


sibilities for wealth which rested in the development of 


the railway and the ever increasing industrial establish- 
ments which they provoked and served. They pushed their 


bands of steel further and further across the continent,| 


and eventually gave to the people of the United States 


a far greater railway mileage than exists in any other) 
country. Whatever else they may have done, they con-| 


tributed a great and useful part in the development of 
the country; indeed, it is difficult to imagine how the 
country could have developed without their imperial en) 
terprise. 


sociates built up their principalities, which they regardec 
as their own possessions and used as such. | 


Remember while all of this was taking place there wer 


not many rules to govern the game; and what they did 
may not have offended the law. As the country develope 


and became more densely populated, the importance 0 — 


the functions of the railways and their close and vita 


relationship to industry, forced itself upon the publi 


mind, earlier and more potently than it came to th 
knowledge of those who administered the great railwa 
systems; and there a struggle commenced which germi 
nated a certain feeling of antagonism between the rail 


By construction, purchase, amalgamation anc) 
sometimes by less legitimate methods, they and their as 


. 
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ways on the one hand and the public on the other. 
Broadly speaking, the public sought the enforcement of 
such regulations as were regarded as essential for the 
protection of the community, and the railways resisted 
the invasion of their properties and interference with 
their privileges ; and perhaps both were acting within the 
limits of what they conceived to be their rights. here 
was a time when a little less of that arrogance which is 
born of power, and a little less vindictiveness on the part 
of the electorate, might have furnished an avenue for the 
reasonable regulation of the railways and produced a bet- 
ter public feeling; but such things seldom happen in the 
great events of industrial or political history. So each 
side went on its way, and the malady became no better. 
_ The enormous and rapid development which took place 
in the United States laid a great responsibility and a heavy 
burden upon the great railway systems, which they have 
adequately carried; for this development could never 
have taken place had the railway system failed materially 
in their obligations. True, there have been times of car 
shortages, insufficient facilities, congestion and so forth, 
but from the commencement of that impetus to the indus- 
trial life of the nation which took place shortly after the 
civil war and has continued with a few intermissions up 
to the present moment, the railways have managed, in the 
last analysis, to move the traffic, at rates which have not 
throttled commercial enterprise. This statement may be 
challenged locally, but not, I think, from the national 
point of view. But, notwithstanding, the people of the 
United States maintain that they have a railway prob- 
lem. There is a constant demand for reduced rates, and 
equally a constant demand for increased wages, and 
withal a certain generai restlessness, if not dissatisfaction. 
I have no desire or intention to embark upon an argu- 
ment for or against state ownership of railways, but | 
think I may from a somewhat varied experience in the 
railway profession point out some of the essential factors 
of the problem which may be employed by this audience 
as a yard-stick to measure your position; and the ground- 
work for our subsequent discussion may be summarized 
as follows: 
(1) An adequate means, at reasonable cost, for the 
conveyance of persons and goods from one place to an- 


other within the frontiers of any country, and the per- , 


formance of that same function with respect to interna- 
tional traffic, is essential for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion and the development of industrial life. 


(2) Transportation has a greater effect upon, and is 
_ more intimately connected with, the daily life of the in- 
dividual and the welfare of the nation than almost any 

. other form of commercial activity. 

(3) For these reasons transportation, of which the 
railway is the most efficient expression, has from all time 
been regarded as an important function of the state, or if 
delegated to private enterprise, the state has exercised a 

_ constantly increasing scrutiny and regulation in the inter- 
_ ests of its citizens. Consequently any lapses of sufficient 
_ duration and sufficient importance are likely to provoke 
_ adiscontent which finds expression in a demand for gov- 
€rnment ownership. 
__ Those who favor the government ownership of rail- 
_ Ways generally advance something like the following 
( arguments : 
i First—That railways play such an important part in 
the life of the community that they cannot be safely en- 
| trusted to 


{ 


_ tice and various irregularities develop. 
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_ Uhird—That, broadly speaking, a higher degree of 
justice will be accorded to communities and the public in 
general than under private ownership. 

‘Those who favor private ownership and operation of 

railways generally contend: 
_ First—YPhat state owned and operated railways are 
inefficient, unprogressive and expensive largely because 
of the impossibility of divorcing entirely the railway 
adiminstration from the field of politics and the feeling 
that officers and employees working for the state have 
less reason for initiative and industry than those who are 
employed by private corporations. 

Second—That in a democracy, the more that is left 
to private initiative, the better. 

Third—That state ownership is a form of paternalism 
treading closely upon the heels of socialism. 

_As a matter of fact, beyond the general and broad state- 
ment that transportation has such a vital effect upon the 
community that it should properly be in the hands of the 
state, and the argument that the interjection of politics 
in any railway system is bound to produce disaster, there 
is not much to be added either for or against government 
ownership, and the problem becomes entirely a matter of 
expediency in individual states. What may be necessary 
or desirable in one country may be quite the reverse in 
another, and some formula must be sought which will 
give expression to this principle. 

There are three cardinal principles essential to the ex- 
istence of any railway as a private enterprise: 

(1) It must maintain solvency and meet its financial 
obligations. 

(2) It must furnish adequate transportation at reason- 
able rates to the public. 

(3) It must pay to its employees that wage which, 
under reasonable conditions, will permit them to live in 
decency and comfort under sanitary conditions, and to 
educate and bring up their children as_ self-respecting 
members of society. 


SOLVENCY THE First REQUISITE 


Let us elaborate a little on the three principles which 
have just been announced. Solvency, which is to say the 
ability to meet obligations, is the first factor in the exist- 
ence of any institution. A railway which finds itself 
insolvent is not only placed in the hands of a receiver, 
but being unable fully to perform its transportation ob- 
ligations to the community, becomes a menace and a 
deterrent to progress and development. Therefore, 


- obviously, solvency must be maintained. 


A railway which, though solvent, imposes rates and 
fares which throttle the industrial life of the community 
and produces discomfort amongst its citizens, cannot be 
permitted to pursue such a course without increasing 
protest and the probability of exciting state intervention. 

If the wages paid and the working conditions imposed 
upon the employees are of such a character as to pro- 
voke strikes and continued interruptions of traffic, again, 
in the interests of the community, there must be some 
form of correction at the hands of the state. 


So that a material departure from any of these three 
principles by privately owned railway systems will prob- 
ably excite a demand for state ownership, and a departure 
from all three will in time inevitably produce that result. 
For example, in Canada a considerable proportion of our 
railway mileage was threatened with insolvency, and the 
government of that day took over those properties in the 
interest of the Dominion. There has been some conten- 
tion as to whether this course was wise or not. In my 
opinion, for what it is worth, I think it would have been 
difficult to have pursued any other policy. At any rate, 
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it was insolvency which brought into existence the Can- 
adian National Railway system and, quite apart from the 


merits of the argument, I know of no practicable way 


to dispose of that system without great loss to the Domin- 
ion accomplished perhaps by. a considerable and detri- 
mental restriction in service. 


There is another factor which bears upon the problem 
of state ownership which is social in character. The 
unprejudiced observer cannot fail to note an increasing 
spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction in the masses of 
the public in all countries with respect to the distribution 
of wealth. The world.as a whole produces sufficient to 
preclude the existence af hunger and misery amongst the 
people of any community except, of course, when there 
may be occasional periods of famine, and in such cases 
the surplus production elsewhere should be sufficient to 
provide sustenance. But in all countries, states and cities, 
there do exist in certain quarters, misery, distress and 
hunger, and any system of’ distribution which permits the 
exitsence of such things is fundamentally inefficient if 
not actually wrong.’ It is an imsufficient answer to say 
that suffering is the result of incompetence or a lack of 
industry and enterprise, or that the average individual 
receives what he deserves. Such arguments neither ap- 
pease hunger nor clothe the naked, and the fact remains 
that for decades there has been a constantly increasing 
feeling on the part of the great body of the people that 
our system of distribution of wealth is wrong and should 
be changed. Increased taxation to the rich, income 
taxes, death duties,—all of these things which find expres- 
sion in the statutes of almost every country today, merely 
indicate the kind of evolution which is going on in the 
minds of the public, and curiously enough, we accept 
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today as reasonable what we regarded but yesterday as 
nothing short of confiscation. 7 


THE SoctiAL RESPONSIBILITY 


What is the responsibility which rests upon those who 
have it within their power to influence the minds of men? 
It seems to me it is their responsibility to so administer 
the affairs in their charge as to permit the advancement 
of social life and the development of economic problems 
by evolution rather than revolution, and above all, to 
speed on the work of educating each oncoming genera- 
tion; for, in a democracy, the government can posses no 
greater intélligence than that which is born of the aver- 
age intelligence of the electorate. 

What bearing has this upon the state ownership of rail- 
ways, and is it an important factor in the examination of 
that problem? It has this’ bearing: it produces in’ the 
minds of the great mass of the people the feeling that 
state ownership of railways is a step toward an improve- 
ment in that scheme of distribution with respect to which 
they complain, and it furnishes a fertile soil for the 
propagation of the theory of government-owned rail- 
ways. 


Any discussion such as the one which is now being 


inflicted upon you can only be worth while if it can be 
summarized into concise conclusions for the purpose of 
provoking intelligent and useful discussion. May 1, 
therefore, recapitulate the conclusions which have already 
been somewhat elaborated. 


(1 An adequate means of transportation at such rates 
and under such conditions as will promote industry and 
progress is essential to the well-being of any nation. 


(2) There is an inherent conception that transportation 
is properly the function of the state, but where it is dele- 
gated to private enterprise, the state is justified in main- 
taining such scrutiny and regulation as will prevent 
abuse. By : 


(3) Under existing circumstances, the advisability of 
state ownership of railways depends upon the conditions 
existing within the frontiers of each nation; but a de- 
parture from the three cardinal principles previously laid 
down will probably provoke government ownership. 


(4) The undercurrent of dissatisfaction which exits 
+o a considerable degree amongst the masses’ of most na- 
tions is a danger sign which should not be ignored by 
those who wish to retain in private hands those forms 0 


Pacific Ry. by Brown Hoisting Machinery Co, 
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industry which vitally affect the welfare of the commu- 
nity. 

(5) State ownership is only practicable in the presence 
of an enlightened and intelligent population, and in the 
event of complete divorcement from influence other than 
those which have for their object the welfare of the 
community. . 


(6) The fate of our great railway undertakings will 
depend to a very large degree upon the sagacity, the jus- 
tice and statesmanship of those who administer these 
properties during the present uncertain period, when the 
psychology of men is undergoing a rapid change and de- 
velopment throughout the civilized world. 


Brownhoist Railroad Pile Driver 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. have just put out 

a new combination heavy duty crane and pile driver. It 

is full revolving and piles may be driven from either end 
without the necessity of turning the car. By reference 

_ to the illustration the long truss will be noted. This is so 
designed that piles may be driven 32 ft. from the center 

of rotation or 21 ft. 10 ins. ahead of the front axle. For 

driving at or above track level either a steam or drop 

hammer may be used. Outriggers are provided which 

will enable the machine to handle piles weighing up to 

6400 lbs. together with a steam hammer weighing 6400 

lbs. The battering arrangement permits piles to be driven 

on a batter of 3% ins. to the foot, maximum. The leads 

are battered through a train of worm or spur gearing 

which is hand operated. After the desired adjustment 

has been made the leads are held in position by a lock- 
ing pin which relieves the gearing of the load. This 

batter may be varied on either side of the center and 

nine different positions of the leads are possible. When 

driving is completed the leads can be quickly folded by 
‘power so as to come within the clearance line of the 

engine and boiler housing. A special wedge support 
under the truss is provided to be used when driver is 

being moved in trains. The car itself is 25 ft. 6 ins. 

over end sills and has a total length over couplers of 

29 it. 6 ins. The total wheel base is 20 ft. 4 ins. The 

truss is so arranged that it overhangs a flat car coupled 

to the forward end of the driver. The full working 
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weight of the equipment is 214,000 Ibs. and shipping 
weight 183,000 Ibs. 

In order to make the change from a pile driver to a 
crane the truss is swung over a car on a parallel track 
or on blocking alongside the car and then blocked up. 
All that is necessary is to remove four pins from the 
top and bottom cords and disconnect the ropes and pip- 
ing for steam hammer. A locomotive crane boom is then 
put on in the usual way after it has been hinged and 
blocked up at the proper level ahead of the crane and 
the car run up to it. The cables are attached with quick 
acting rope clamps. After the boom is reeved the head 
end is.raised by the crane’s own power. Arrangements 
are also made for boom sheaves to be removed without 
relieving the strain on the lifting cables. The boom may 
be equipped with a grab bucket or orange peel, or a steam 
hammer may be attached for the purpose of driving 
foundation piles. 


The boiler, which is 60 ins. in diameter, is designed for 
a working pressure of 125 Ibs. The engines are 11 ins. by 
8 ins. stroke and are rated at 175 h. p. They are man- 
ufactured by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. The 
crane is equipped with three drums and one winch or 
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“niggerhead.” All brake linings are of asbestos com- 
position 5% in. thick and all drums are of the free run- 
ning type. A coal capacity of 2000 Ibs. and a water ca- 
pacity of 500 gals. are provided, this being about a nor- 
mal day’s consumption while in use. Equipment can be 
supplied for the purpose of taking water from a wayside 
supply, but the company recommends for heavy and con- 
tinuous work that an ordinary engine tender be provided 
in order that an ample supply of coal and water may be 
on hand at all times. The usual form of injector is 
placed on the boiler for keeping the boiler supplied with 
water. 

The car frame is made of heavy rolled steel shapes 
with steel castings where needed. National friction draft 
gear and 6 by 8 D couplings are used. Air brakes are 
so arranged that they are controlled from the locomotive 
when the car is being handled in trains. They may, how- 
ever, be applied or released from the crane itself by the 
crane engineer when the machine is being used for driv- 
ing. Hand brakes are of the Peacock type and are 
applied to both trucks. The self-supporting leaders are 
40 it. long and extension leads for driving below the 
track level are provided with the car. These supporting 
leaders can be furnished, but are not part of the stand- 
ard equipment. 


Cement Sacks* 


A Car or Empty CEMENT Sacks Is WortH SEVERAL 
CARS OF CEMENT 


Portland cement used in railroad construction work fre- 
quently is shipped in cotton sacks, each sack containing 
94 Ibs. of cement. These sacks are not sold with the 
cement but are loaned to the railroad with the understand- 
ing that the empty sacks are to be returned. According 
to the cement manufacturers’ figures, the cost of the sacks 
is 25 cents each; the railroad pays from 10 to 25 cents per 
sack for all sacks not returned, or that are in such con- 
dition when received at the mill that they cannot be used 
again. 

During the year 1923, 552,000 sacks of cement were 
used on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & ‘Mississippi Val- 
ley railroads. There are no means of determining accu- 
rately the loss to the company in sacks that were not re- 
turned, or that were rejected at the mill, but from the 
records of one cement company who furnished a consid- 
erable amount of cement to the Illinois Central, it was 
shown that out of a total of 41,000 sacks of cement 
shipped during a period of about seven months, that only 
49 per cent of the empty sacks were returned. As this re- 
port was prepared eleven months after the last shipment 
of the cement was made, it is quite probable that the re- 
maining 51 per cent of the sacks have been lost or 
destroyed. As an example of what may be done in salvag- 
ing empty cement sacks, during the construction of the 
new Kankakee river concrete arch bridge, there was a 
total of 104,203 sacks of cement used, and of this amount 
there was a net loss of less than 1 per cent on the sacks. 
This was due to the careful manner of handling and stor- 
ing the cement, properly handling and checking up the 


sacks as they were emptied, and returning them promptly 
to the cement house. 


The two examples cited above showing a loss in cement 
sacks, ranging from 1 per cent to 49 per cent, perhaps 


*From Illinois Central Magazine, March, 1923. 
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represents the two extremes, as the average loss is prob- 
ably around 20 per cent while the rejection of cement 
sacks returned to the mill varies from 1 per cent to 5 
per cent. Cement manufacturers agree that railroads are 
the worst offenders both in neglecting to return empty 
mill. The proper handling of cement sacks to insure the 
minimum loss demands that each sack as emptied be 
thoroughly shaken to remove all cement. It should then 
be placed in a pile using the necessary precaution to pre- 
vent the sack becoming wet. From time to time during 
the day or at the end of the day’s work, the sacks should 
be removed to the cement house, counted, sorted and tied 
in bundles and piled in the space provided for temporary 
storage. Particular care should be used to remove all 
cement possible from the sacks as under -the most favor- 
able conditions some cement will remain in the fibres of 
the sack. For example an empty sack weighs seven 
ounces; 100 new sacks weigh about 44 lbs; a bundle of 
100 old sacks weigh about 80 lbs., the difference of 36 
Ibs. represents cement left in the sacks. 


Common forms of abuse of cement sacks are throwing 
or dropping sacks of cement causing them to burst, im- 
proper storage resulting in the cement becoming wet and 
sacks and in the number of damaged sacks rejected at the 
thereby destroying both cement and sack, cutting and 
otherwise damaging the sack in opening it, using empty 
sacks as sand bags, workmen using empty sacks as aprons, 
tying them around their feet, etc., loss of sacks by theft 
and careless handling in transit, using empty sacks for 
swabbing up mud and water or for chinking cracks in 
coffer dams and sheeting, and using sacks to protect work 
or material from the elements. These are only a few of 
the common forms of abuse that cement sacks are sub- 
jected to, and which cause a heavy expense that could very 
easily be avoided. 


It should be remembered that each sack destroyed or re- — 


jected represents an unnecessary expense to the railroad 
of from 10 to 25 cents, and even at the lower rate of 10 
cents, a conservative estimate of the actual loss to the 
Illinois Central from damaged cement sacks amounts to 
nearly $12,000 per year. 


Canadian Pacific Has Large Program 


for 1924 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has outlined a large pro- 


gram of construction and maintenance for the coming — 


season, especially on its eastern lines. In 1916 the railway 
started its program of ballasting with broken stone, and 


to date has completed 700 miles of line. It is expected 


to ballast 225 miles in 1924, bringing the total mileage y 


of rock ballast to 925. This year’s work will complete 
the line between Toronto and Montreal. The whole of 
this line was laid with 100-pound rail in 1921. 
have been placed for approximately 330 miles of 160- 
pound rail which will be divided equally between eastern 
and western lines. | 

Aaditional yard facilities are planned for Fort William 
and extensions to yards at many other points. The pro- 
gtam also provides for additional passing sidings and 


extensions to existing sidings; expansion of mechanical 


department facilities; improvement of engine termina!s, 
new stations, and grain handling facilities. As pre- 
viously mentioned in the Railway Review a number of 
bridges will be rebuilt or strengthened. All those on the 
Havelock division will be strengthened to permit the as- 
signment of heavy power to this territory. 


Oriers. 
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Tools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — New Devices 


Manufacturers 


Labor Saving Ideas 


‘Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Caution Necessary in Tem- 
pering High Carbon Steel 


By F. THurtow Lacy 
Chief Draftsman, Mechanical De- 
partment, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. 


Much has been said about using cau- 
tion in forging and tempering high car- 
bon steel, and a striking example of 
the result of trying to temper a de- 
fective lathe center is clearly shown in 


Defective Lathe Center which Ruptured in 
‘ Tempering. 


the accompanying illustration. This 
Particular center, approximately 4 
inches in diameter and about 18 inches 
in length, had been used for some time, 
and was removed from the lathe to be 
trued up. After being annealed and 
machined it was returned to the forge 
shop to be tempered. Probably with- 
out examining the center it was placed 
in the fire, heated to the proper degree, 


and then plunged into the quenching 
tank, with the result shown. After the 
pieces had cooled off, examination 
showed a pipe or similar defect in the 
center of the bar, which readily ac- 
counts for the breakage under the quite 
normal conditions of treatment. 

No doubt it is fortunate that the cen- 
ter burst in the quenching tank rather 
than in the lathe, for the force neces- 
sary to break this material apart was 
very great, and had the center burst 
in the lathe it would probably have 
caused material damage to the equip- 
ment, and it is possible that it might 
have caused some personal injury while 
being tempered. This incident proves 
that too much caution cannot be used 
in tempering steel of this kind. 


Improved Processes in Manu- 
facturing Hollow Staybolts 


The Falls Hollow Staybolt Co., of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has announced 
important improvements in their pro- 


2 
Fragments of Lathe Center, Showing Pipe 


in Center which probably Contributed to 
Fracture. 


duction processes which will be of 
direct interest to the users of high 
pressure boilers. This company is in 
a sense a pioneer in this field, and can 
perhaps lay claim to having been the 
“blazers of the trail” in days long be- 
fore the general advent of safety stay 
bolts. The accomplishments described 
in the present announcement pertain 
to the more uniform rolling their hol- 
low bar. The results may be briefly 
stated as follows: (1) A more uniform 
round hole of full size to readily ad- 
mit the entry of the government in- 
spectors’ 3/16-in. gauge, which acceler- 
ates the work of inspection and avoids 
the necessity of reaming ill-formed 
holes breaking drills, etc. (2) Im- 
proved roll designs which avoid what 
in rolling mill parlance are termed 
“turn-downs”’ or laps which become 
embedded in the surface to cause real 
or imaginary surface defects and seams. 
(3) Improved high and low pressure 
air oil burners in their heating fur- 
naces which prepare the iron for weld- 
ing at the proper intense, white heat, 
insuring a weld and fibre cohesion 
wholly as perfect as obtained in the 
ordinary solid bar furnaces. 


Security Low Water Alarm 


A new low water alarm for locomo- 
tive boilers, differing in principle from 
other devices of this character, is the 
Security low water alarm, made by the 
United States Metallic Packing Co., 
429 North 13th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
It employs no fusible plugs of any 
kind. It is actuated solely by the 
height of solid water over the crown 
sheet. The accompanying illustration 
shows the parts of the device. 

A cylindrical buoyant float is secured 
to the end of a rocker arm. This 
rocker arm is pivoted in a bracket so 
that the cylindrical float can rise and 
fall by its buoyancy with variation in- 
the water level of the locomotive 
boiler. The bracket which supports 
the rocker arm is located so that the 
center of the pivots is 5 in. above the 
crown sheet. If the water in the boiler 
is more than 5 in. above the crown 
sheet the float is submerged, as it can- 
not rise above this point due to the 
needle valve which enters the whistle 
and makes a joint, and which prevents 
the float from rising at a point higher 
than 5 in. above the crown sheet. When 
the water in the boiler is reduced to 
a height less than 5 in. above the 
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Low Water Alarm, 


The Security 


crown sheet, the float resting on the 
surface of water will fall with the wa- 
ter, as the level in the boiler becomes 
lower, and the weight of the float will 
pull the needle valve away from the 
seat in the whistle. This sounds the 
warning calling the engineer's atten- 
tion to the low water condition. 


The cylindrical float which controls 
the sounding of the whistle is encased 
in a sheet iron baffle box. The pur- 
pose of this baffle box is to break up 
any surging or pyramiding of the 
water, so that the whistle will not 
sound unless there is an actual condi- 
tion of low water in the boiler. 


Secured to the balance lever on the 
opposite side from the cylindrical float 
is a series of plates. These plates pre- 
sent the same area of surface for cor- 
rosion as the area presented by the 
cylindrical float, so that any corrosion 
or scale formation will be equalized on 
both sides of the brackets in which the 
device pivots. 


Unit Power Plants for Rail- 
way Purposes 


‘Unit ._power plants in the form of 
efficient and compact machines, in ca- 
pacities of 20 to 50 h.p., and burning 


Buda Unit Power Plant Connected to Triplex 
Fomp. 


gasoline, Perneeae or Narminatine: a 
are now available for -application to 
‘various types of railway equipment. 
The unlimited field’ in which~ these 
power units may be used includes such 
purposes as turntables (balancing and 
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non-balancing), track laying machines, 
portable and stationary pumps, hoists, 
air compressors, excavators and post 
hole diggers. These machinés are 
manufactured by the Buda Company, 
Harvey, Ill, and were on display dur- 
ing the past week at the exhibit of 
railway appliances at the Coliseum, 
Chicago. 


One of the Aeration’: accompany- 
ing shows the Buda unit power plant 
connected to a 5% by /7-in. Triplex 
pump for supplying water to elevated 
tanks. A capacity of two streams at 
150 lbs. pressure through two %-in. 
nozzles, may be generated for fire serv- 
ice. The economy of such a machine 
is obvious, especially as no fuel is con- 
sumed when the plant is not in opera- 
tion, 


The other illustration shows an ap- 
plication of the power unit for electric 
plants, which may be used at-passenger 
or freight stations, or for signal opera- 
tion. It is adapted to any isolated loca- 
tion where outside power is not avail- 
able, or relief trains, as an auxiliary 
unit for electric pumping stations, or 
for electric welding machines. These 
units range in capacity from 10 to 
30 kw. 


New Transformers for’ Rail- 
way Signaling Circuits 


, A Special , line of General. Electric 
els M transformers has been de- 
veloped to cover the new field opened 
up by the application of the alternat- 
ing current floating battery system to 
railway signaling. Transformers for 
four classes of service have been de- 
signed, by modifying the General 
Electric air-cooled type transiormer, 
covering distribution, booster, lighting 
and insulating service. 


The distribution transformers are for 


‘stepping down transmission line volt- 


age from 220 to 440 to 110 volts at sig- 
nal and battery locations. The units 
are arranged for mounting either on 
the pole line or in a housing. Standard 
capacities: sareso0 00. 150) sandim250 


watts. Three-foot primary leads and 
one-foot secondary leads are provided 
to facilitate connecting to the trans- 
mission line. 

The booster type unit is an air-cooled 
auto transformer arranged for pole 


Buda Unit Power Plant Connected to Electric oe. 
Generator. 


tamed in one solid. housing. The’ low’ 
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line mounting, 

The insulating transformer is de- 
signed for use in protecting signal ap- 
paratus connected to the transmission 
line from high voltage crosses with the 
power supply. The unit is designed 
for installation between the signal 
transmission line and low voltage 
power supply. This type is insulated 
for 22,000 volts between primary, sec- 
ondary and core, and is suitable for 
either outdoor or indoor mounting. 

The lighting transformers are in- 
tended for mounting in a _ housing. 
Standard ratings are 50 and 100 watts, 
any commercial frequency. The prima- 
ries are 115, 230 or 460 ‘volts, with 
taps at 100, 200 or 400 volts respectively, 
and the 12-volt secondary have full- 
capacity taps at 8 and 10 volts. Pri- 
mary leads are one foot long and the 
secondary leads are four A. R. A. termi- 
nals. This type of unit is designed 
for use with separate relays for con- 
ditions where combined signal light- 


ing transformer and relay cannot be - 


used advantageously. 


The distribution, booster and lighting 
transformers are all insulated for 3,000 


volts and have low heating charac- 


teristics. 


30-Inch Geared Head Lathe 


The Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., 4 


Cincinnati, Ohio, have recently placed | 
on the market a new 30-in. geared head 
iathe, embracing a number of advan-_ 


tages over the types previously man- — 
ufactured, and to give an idea of their — - 


capacity he manufacturer cites a case 
of where recently on this lathe there. 
was machined 50-point carbon steel, 
taking %4-in. cut on the side, operate 
115 r.p.m. with .125 feed. 


Interior of the headstocks of | 


lathe can be inspected through an en- 
tire opening in top of cover and without 
the necessity of removing entire cover 
from the head. The twelve speeds can 


| 


be made in twelve seconds and with 


only 13 gears. Not more than ones 


pair of gears are in mesh for any of 
the speeds. All of the gearing is coum 
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gear. velocity in these heads make them 
exceptionally quiet running. Shifting 
levers are so located to insure ample 
clearance and make it impossible to 
cramp or pinch the hends. x 
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Ease be Inspection is a Feature in 


With the splash system oil is sent 
freely to all of the bearings even when 
‘the lowest speeds are used. An in- 
dicator shows amount of oil in base of 
head. A settling basin, and also a drain 


_ is provided for renewing ‘the oil. 
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The large bronze headstock bearings 
can be adjusted without removing the 
cover. Plunger in front of head locks 
the face gear when frozen chucks or 
face plates are to be removed. 

Motors are mounted to give the best 
condition of operation and to avoid 
vibration. When on the head, motor is 
placed as low as possible so that center 
of motor falls near center of gravitation 
of lathe? “Motor is placed near floor 
lirie ‘and. inderneath ‘overhang ‘of head 
when attached: to the rear of cabinet 
leg. Thése drives are supposed to give 
the Tmuost evenly Balanced combinations. 
Both of these drives are self contained 
‘so that the lathes can be removed to 
‘any part of the shop without much in- 
‘convenience. These lathes are supplied 
in sizes from 16” to 30” inclusive. 
‘Clutch is an integral part of head. Pul- 
ley on ‘t is supported without any ‘over- 
hang strain on drive shaft. Oil reser- 
Voir between the two brass, bushes 
keeps the pulley always well oiled 
when running idle. A neutral position 
allows free position. of Spindle when 
-chutking irregular work. 

Cintinnati’ ‘geared head lathes, as 
Shown in” the illustfation of the single 
‘elt drive, can be éonvérted to either of 
‘fhe” motor drives by ‘simply replacing 
“thie pulley. with egoe and chain. 


‘Improved ‘aguen fonds for 
- Cleveland Autoniaties 


“die “heads for use on. Cleveland auto- 
“matic. screw machinés ,and similar ma- 
“chines, which provices for. an improved 
“method. of adjustment for’ the auth of 
thread. cut. 

-The illustrations, show the style GG 
H&G dig head, available “in. 9 /1& ing 1 
‘ths, 2 int , 2% in. and*3 in. sizes_or ca- 
Bacities, as well % as the style D heads 
‘for Cleveland’ automatics, which are 
available in smaller sizes of % in, 7/16 
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This 30-Inch Geared Head Lathe. 


in. and 9/16 in. capacities. 
.The style CC head is provided with 


longer guide pins than in the case of 


the style C head (used on hand turret 
machines) and the locking pin, with its 
threaded shank, is provided with an ad- 
justing nut and lock nut. 


When the forward movement of the 
turret or tool holder ceases, the die 
continues to thread until the forward 
movement of the locking pin is stopped 
by the adjusting nut coming in contact 
with the flange on the shank and the 


H. & G. Die Head for Cleveland Automatics, 
Style D. 


die head immediately opens. A finer 
adjustment in length of thread is there- 
fore provided than could be obtained by 
moving the die head furtther out or fur- 
ther into the turret or tool holder. 

This adjustable tripping mechanism 
is of simpler and stronger construction 
than that used in the past. 

The heads are closed automatically 
by means of a closing stud or lug which 


H. & G. Die Head for Cleveland Automatics, 
Style CC 


comes in contact with an overhanging 
arm on the machine as the turret ro- 
tates. 

On the style D head which, when 
used on the Cleveland machines, is of- 
ten provided with a longer shank, the 
fine adjustment. for length of thread is 
self contained o1. the arm from the 


shank that overhangs the head. 
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Wide Swing Floor Stand 
Grinder 


A floor stand grinder designed to per- 
mit of the grinding of large heavy cast- 
ings and irregular shaped pieces 
through the medium of wide spacing 
of the wheels is the latest offering of 


the Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
This. grinder, which is- illustrated 


here, is equipped with a full 3 h.p. mo- 
tor arid safety automatic motor starter, 
giving maximum protection to the mo- 
tor in case of overload when starting 
and while running. The operating or 
control button is conveniently located 
in front of the machine with the switch 
proper completely enclosed in the base. 
This insures adequate protection to the 
operator and also permits of ready ac- 


Wide Swing Floor Stand Grinder. 
cess to all the switch mechanism by re- 
moval of the cover plate. 

Full safety enclosed and combination 
wheel guard are furnished when desired. 
This guard is fitted with removable end 
covers and exhaust pipe connection, 
and like the open type guard, is of di- 
mensions and specifications as recom- 
mended by American Engineering 
Standards Committee. It is adjustable 
to any angle and can be moved back 
as the grinding wheel wears. This 
full safety guard is interchangeable 
with standard open end guard. 

Four high-grade ball bearings are 
fitted to spindle. The grinding rests 
are adjustable and can be removed if 
desired. They are firmly held in posi- 
tion by clamping nut and bolt with con- 
cealed head. The spindle is designed 
proportionately heavy. It is of oen- 
piece construction and made of high- 
grade steel accurately ground. 


Durabilt steel lockers have many ap- 
plications in the railroad fieid, in shops, 
offices, accounting rooms, etc., or any 
place where large numbers Ge em- 
ployees must be accommodated. A 
condensed catalogue of this equipment 
has been issued by The Durabilt Steel 
Locker Co., Aurora, Ill. One user of 
these lockers purchased over 10,000 
Durabilts within a _ period of six 
months. 
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Statement of President Don- 
nelly on the Northern Pa- 
cific Land Grant Case 


On February 28, Charles Donnelly, 
president of the Northern Pacific Ry., 
then in Washington, made the follow- 
ing statement with regard to the North- 
ern Pacific land grant case: 

“Tt would, of course, be idle to dis- 
cuss in the press the questions con- 
cerning the Northern Pacific grant 
which have been raised in the letter 
addressed by the president to Senator 
Lenroot. All of the facts will be de- 
veloped fully in the course of such in- 
quiry as congress may insti- 
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and on 
decided 
in favor of the railway company, all 


the United States, 
1921, that court 


court of 
JaSeyalll Wb 


nine of the justices concurring. The 
present step is a plain attempt through 
some form of congressional action to 
circumvent these decisions, and without 
conceding for one moment that con- 
gress can by any form of action affect 
rights which have vested in this way, 
we are, of course, at the command of 
congress and will be prepared to sub- 
mit every fact which may be regarded 
as pertinent to the inquiry. And we 
shall expect to be as _ successful in 
satisfying congress of the merits of our 
case as we have been in satisfying the 
courts.” 


tute, and pending this in- 
quiry I will say just this: 
“The grant of lands to the 
Northern Pacific was made 
nearly 60 years ago. Con- 
struction was begun in 1870, 
and the railroad from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound was 
completed more than 40 
years ago. The grant has 
been in course of administra- 
tion ever since construction 
began, that is to say, for 
more than 50 years, and dur- 
ing that period every ques- 
tion now suggested by .the 
government has been thor- 
oughly considered and adju- 
dicated. The railway com- 
pany has always insisted 
that it involved a breach of 
faith for the government to 
attempt to withdraw, for 
forest reserve purposes, any 
part of the lands due to it 
under the grant, and eight 
years ago the government 
brought against the North- 
ern Pacific, in the United 
States district court of Mon- 
tana, a suit of which the 
effect was to. settle this 
specific question. That court 
decided the case in favor of 
the railway company. The 
government appealed to the 
United States circuit court 
of appeals for the ninth dis- 
trict at San Francisco, and 
that court decided in favor 
of the railway company, all 
three of the judges concur- 


Gonstruction~ Items 


President A. H. Smith of the 
New York Central Meets 
Tragic Death. | 


Alfred H. Smith, president of the 
New York Central R. R., was killed” 
on March 8, in Central park, New York c, 


city, when he was thrown from a horse, 


which had been frightened by a pass- F 


ing automobile. Mr. Smith’s career 
was a romance of modern business. 


Starting as messenger boy, he rose 


to president of one of the largest rail- 
ways in the world, purely through his 
Own initiative and ability. Mr. Smith 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1864, 

and entered railway service 


Revie 
Ohio. 


in 1879, at Cleveland, 


afterwards 
bridge gan 
to foreman of bridges. 
October, 1890, 
1891, Mr. Smith was superin- 
tendent of the 
division; October, 
February, 1893, 


employed in a 


From 


superintend- 


February, 1893, to July, 1897 
superintendent of the Frank 


1901, superintendent of the 


Ohio; April 1, 1901, to June 
17, 1901, assistant general 
superintendent with head- 


June 17, 1901, 


at Clee February, 1902, 
to July 1, 1903, general super- 


Central & Hudson River R. 
R.; July 1, 1903, to April 15, 
1912, general manager; June, 
1906, to April 15, 1912, vice- 
president and general mana- 
ger; April 15, 1912, to March, 
1913, vice-president of the 
New 
east and west of Buffalo, N. 
Y.; March, 1913, to January, 
1914, senior vice-president, in 
charge of operation, mainte- 
nance and construction. On 


ring. The government then 
appealed to the supreme 


Alfred H. Smith, Late President, New York Central R. R. 


January 1, 1914, Mr. Smith | 
was elected president of the. 


quarters at Cleveland, Ohio; — 
to February, 
1902, general superintendent 


intendent of the New York 


York Central ‘Lines; 


as messenger for the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern 


He was then placed 
in charge of stationery and 


g, being promoted — 
to October, — 


Kalamazoo — 
1891, tome 
ent of the Lansine cv 


lin division, at Youngstown, — | 
Ohio; July, 1897, to April 1, 


| 


Michiean division at Toledo, 


——-— 


1 
| 
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New York Central Lines, in which ca- 
pacity he served until the time of his 
death, except during the period of Fed- 
eral control, when he was assistant 
director general of railroads, United 
States Railroad Administration, in 
charge of transportation in the terri- 
tory east of Chicago, IIl., and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and 


later regional director of the eastern 


region for the railroad administration. 
As a fitting tribute to the man who 
was once the mainspring of the organi- 
zation, the New York Central Lines 
ceased operations for one minute on 
the afternoon of March 12. 


Robbers Wreck Santa Fe Train in 


Arizona. 


An Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
passenger train was wrecked near Con- 
gress Junction, Ariz., on March 7, by 
train robbers, who took out a length 
of rail, causing the derailment of two 
cars and the locomotive, killing a train- 
man and seriously wounding several 
other persons. 


Riviera-Bound Express Wrecked Near 


Lyons, France. 


A Calais-Mediterranean express train, 
carrying mostly British passengers 
bound for the Riviera, was derailed at 
a switch near Lyons, France, killing 
four passengers and injuring 25 others. 


All except one of the killed and one . 


of the injured were British. 


Montreal Express Derailed on Central 
Vermont Ry. 


_ The Montreal express of the Central 
Vermont Ry. was derailed one mile 
‘north of North Duxbury, Vt., on 
‘March 11. Six of the eight coaches 
‘plunged down an embankment to the 
ice on the Winooski river. One person 
'was killed and two were seriously in- 
‘jured in the accident. 

| 
Western Pacific and Southern Pacific 


Enter Joint Trackage Agreement. 


The Southern Pacific Co. and the 
Western Pacific R. R. have entered an 
agreement providing for the joint use 
of their tracks between Alavon and 
Weso, Nev., thus affording each com- 
pany a double-tracked railway for a 
distance of 183 miles. 


“Ambulance Chasing” Law Upheld in 
Nebraska. 


_ The supreme court of Nebraska has 
upheld the law passed in 1922, making 
(it a criminal offense to “chase ambu- 
lances,” in regard to damage suits 
against railways. It was the practice 
of some Minnesota lawyers to send 
solicitors into Nebraska for the pur- 
pose of drumming up damage suits 
against the railways and then filing 
‘he suit in Minnesota, although both 
darties to the suit were residents of 
Pemeaska. In handing down its de- 
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cision, the supreme court termed the 
law “a regulatory measure banning a 
discreditable practice and not an in- 
fringement of constitutional rights.” 


Pennsylvania R. R. Relief Train Col. 
lides with Freight Cars. 


A Pennsylvania relief train collided 
with two derailed freight cars at Red 
Mill crossing, near Elkton, Md., on 
March 10, resulting in the death of one 
man and injury to nine others. 


Stock Purchase Plan for Em- 
ployes of Reading 
Company 


The board of directors of the Read- 
ing Company has announced, effec- 
tive as of February 28, a plan whereby 
officers and employes of the company 
and its affiliated lines may invest in 
stock of the Reading Company, upon 
advantageous terms of payment. The 
plan effects the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry. and a number of other rail- 
road companies, which, formerly op- 
erated as separate units, were merged 
in the Reading Company on Dec. 31, 
1923. The purpose of the plan is to 
afford those who are so intimately as- 
sociated with the progress and success 
of their company, an opportunity to 
become partners in the enterprise. 
However, there is no obligation upon 
the part of any officer or employe to 
participate in the plan, unless he so 
desires. Some of the features of this 
stock purchase plan are as follows: 

The stock which may be purchased 
will include shares of first preferred, 
second preferred or common stock of 
the Reading Company, which now op- 
erates the railroads in the Reading 
system. Each order to purchase must 
be accompanied by an initial cash pay- 
ment in the following amount on ac- 
count of each share of stock which the 
employe desires to purchase: On each 
share of first preferred stock, $3.00; on 
each share of second preferred stock, 
$3.00; on each share of common stock, 
$5.00. The company will then purchase 
the shares in the open market for ac- 
count of the employe, and will give 
prompt notice to the employe of the 
price paid, and the brokerage or other 
charges that may be paid. 

Shares purchased under this Plan 
will be held by Reading Company as 
security for the payment of the balance 
of the purchase price. The payment 
of the balance of the purchase price 
may be made through monthly payroll 
deductions as directed by the subscrib- 
ing employe; the minimum deduction 
to be $2.00 per share per month on 
account of first preferred or second 
preferred shares, and $3.00 per share 
per month on account of the common 
shares. The deductions in all cases 
will be made from the payroll for the 
first half of each month. Interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum will 
be charged on all unpaid balances, and 
any dividend paid on the shares so 
held will be applied on account of the 
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interest charges or on the unpaid bal- 
ance of the purchase price. 

Full payment may be made by the 
subscribing employe at any time. When 
final payment shall have been made, 
certificates for the shares will be de- 
livered to the employe. 

In the event of the termination of 
employment, or of the death of the 
subscribing employe, any unpaid bal- 
ance due upon the subscription or con- 
tract of purchase of shares under the 
plan will, at the option of the company, 
become immediately due and payable; 
and if not paid the company may dis- 
pose of sufficient of the shares at the 
current market price to satisfy any un- 
paid balance in full. Any remaining 
shares, or cash balance, will then be 
delivered to the subscribing employe 
or to his legal representatives. 

The subscribing employe may have 
payments suspended during temporary 
absence, not to exceed four months, to 
be resumed upon his return to service. 
Any employe not desiring to complete 
his contract for the purchase of shares 
under this plan may terminate this con- 
tract at any time upon due notice to 
his employing officer. Upon receipt 
of such notice the company will sell, 
at current market price, sufficient of 
the shares held for account .of such 
employe to satisfy in full any unpaid 
balance, and will then remit to such 
employe any shares or cash remaining 
to his credit. 


Pacific Limited Derailed on the C. M. 
& St. P. 


The eastbound Pacific limited of the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., was 
derailed March 6, between Persia and 
Portsmouth, Iowa. Three cars were 
derailed and the engine was overturned, 
killing the engineer. 


Railways Have a Large Amount of 
Accumulated Coal. 


On January 1, 1924, according to the 
United States geological survey, the 
railways had on hand a total of ap- 
proximately 19,000,000 net tons of coal, 
which sets the record for all time, ex- 
cept on April 1, 1922, when nearly 20.- 
000,000 tons had been stored in antici- 
pation of the coming coal strike. This 
amount of coal is sufficient for the 
railways’ use for 44 days without fur- 
ther purchases and includes coal in the 
cars, stock piles and chutes. 


Mrs. Smith Makes Record Journey to 
Reach Husband’s Bier. 


Mrs. A. H. Smith, widow of the late 
president of the New York Central 
Lines, and who was in California when 
Mr. Smith was accidentally killed on 
Saturday last, arrived at Chappaqua, 
N. Y., at 11:50 p.m., March 11, after 
having made a record journey from 
Los Angeles. Mrs. Smith left Los An-. 
geles over the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., Sunday, at 12:13 a.m., 
arriving in Chicago at 3:30 a. m., Tues- 
day, the running time consumed from 
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Los Angeles to Chicago being 49 hours 
and 17 minutes. The run from Chicago 
to New York took 19 hours and 44 min- 
utes. The trip from Los Angeles was 
made in 69 hours and 1 minute running 
time. 


Vice 
Conductors Dies. 


President Turner of Railway 


William C. Turner, vice-president of 
the National order of railway con- 
ductors of America, and a_ widely 
known labor man, died at St. Louis, 
Mo., on March 11. Mr. Turner was 
6% sears old at the time of his deat, 
which followed an illness of a year’s 
duration. 


Slight Increase Shown in Number of 
Bad Order Cars. 


Freight cars in need of repair on 
February 15 totaled 164,895 or 7.2 per 
cent of the ownership, according to re- 
ports filed with the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 3,326 over the 
number in need of repair on February 
1, at which time there were 161,569 or 
7.1 per cent. Of the total number on 
February 15, 118,888 or 5.2 per cent 
were in need of heavy repair, an in- 
crease of 3,057 over the number in 
need of such repair on February 1, 
while there were 46,0007 or two per 
cent in need of light repair, an increase 
of 269 within the same period. 


Attorney General Reports on 1922 


Strike of Shopcrafts. 


In compliance with a resolution of 
congress, Attorney General Daugherty 
submitted a report this week covering 
the records of the department of justice 
in connection with the railway shop- 
crafts’ strike of 1922. These records, 
according to the attorney general], in- 
dicated that damage was done to per- 
sons and property as follows: approxi- 
mately .1,500 instances of assaults on 
employes or prospective employes by 
strikers; 65 cases of kidnapping, with 
accompanying assaults; eight cases of 
tarring and feathering; 50 cases of 
burning and dynamiting railway bridges, 
or attempts to do so; 250 cases of 
dynamiting or burning other railway 
property or employes’ homes, or at- 
tempts to do so; 50 cases of derail- 
ments or wrecking trains, or attempts 
to do so. Among the other lawless 
acts mentioned were cutting air hose, 
throwing stones, firing shots, placing 
foreign substances in pipes and cylin- 
ders of locomotives, tampering with 
electric equipment, removal of locomo- 
tive parts, placing obstructions on 
tracks and interfering with switches 
and signals. The total cost of the 
strike to fifty railways, from which 
witnesses were questioned, was $96,- 
501,000, not including damage to prop- 
erty nor loss of business. The’ report 
further stated that the added expense 
to the government because of the strike 
amounted to $2,000,000. The strike also 
cost the lives of 19 persons by violence 
and assault by strikers. The general 
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effect of the strike on the motive pow- 
er of the 50 railways interviewed was to 
bring about a general breakdown and 
deterioration of motive power, result- 
ing in the using of such surplus power 
as the roads had on hand on July 1, 
1922, and in the inability of these roads 
to perform any back shop repairs dur- 
ing the early months of the strike. The 
effect of the strike on the postal de- 
partment, as certified to by Postmaster 
General Harry S. New, was the dis- 
continuance of 705 trains carrying 
United States mail, operating over a 
total of 39,716 miles, in consequence 
of which 462 United States post offices, 
serving a population of 352,671 people, 
were without mail service. The gen- 
eral effect of the strike on the business 
and industry of the country, as evi- 
denced by the testimony of 53 repre- 
sentatives of leading industries, was to 
cause a general disturbance, loss of 
customers, reduction in volume and 
large money losses due to delays in 
receiving raw materials, as well as in 
the shipping of the finished products. 


Southern Pacific Group Insurance Plan 
Operative. 


Three days after his death in a rail- 
road accident, the widow of ,H. F. 
Aldis, an engineer on the Southern 
Pacific Co., was paid $3,500 by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The 
payment was the first made under the 
new group insurance contract with the 
Southern Pacific involving 90,000 em- 
ployees, the largest insurance contract 
in history, covering risks to the total 
of $100,000,000. Aldis had this insur- 
ance protection as a result of this group 
insurance plan purchased co-operative- 
ly by the railroad and its employees. 
Aldis, who was a veteran engineer of 
the road and personally known to 
many of the higher officers, was killed 
as the result of the spite of a youth 
who had been put off a train for not 
paying his fare and who, in revenge, 
threw a switch which wrecked Aldis’s 
train. The engineer’s death was the 
only casualty. The wreck occurred 
January 4, four days after the insur- 
ance contract was in force. 


The Effect: of paicharge on Railway 
Fares. — 


Senator Smith, chairman of the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, has had 
figures prepared by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showing the effect 
of the “surcharge” on travel in Pull- 
man cars. The report which goes into 
great detail says in part: “Based on an 
average of the detailed figures shown 
below for travel in Pullman cars from 
New York to Chicago, New York to 
San Francisco, Washington to Jack- 
sonville, and Washington to New York, 
the railroad receives on the average 
for transporting passengers having 
Pullman accommodations greater rey- 
enue to the extent of approximately 
9.8 per cent, or 35/100 of a cent per 
mile, than it receives for transporting 
a like number of passengers between 
the same points in coaches. The 


‘Santa Fe Ry. has arranged for horse 
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amounts received by the railroad: for 
transporting passengers having Pull- 
man lower berth accommodations ex- 
ceed the amounts received for trans-_ 
porting passengers in coaches by ap-— 
proximately 9 per cent from New York 
to Chicago, 9.7 per cent from New 
York to San Francisco, 10 per cena 
from Washington to Jacksonville, and 
15.3 per cent from Washington to New 
York. The amount received by the 
railroad for Pullman seat transporta- 
tion from Washington to New York 
is approximately 8 per cent greate 
than that received for coach transpor-_ 
tation. While the amount of the sur- 
charge is determined by applying 50 
per cent to the Pullman Company’s” 
charge, the increments in the straight 
railroad fare are not 50 per cent, bu 
as indicated above.” 


Canadian Car Loadings for Week End. 
ing March 1. 
Car loadings at stations in ‘Canada 
during the week ended March 1 ag- 
gregated 57,059 cars, showing a revival 
after the depression caused by the 
severe storms throughout eastern 
Canada February 19, 20 and 21. A por= 
tion of this increase was undoubtedly 
a carry over from the previous week, 
but coal loading showed the effect of 
the resumption of operations in the 
maritime coal mines, and loadings in 
western Canada were well up to pre- 
vious records. Compared with the co 
responding week in 1923, the incr 
was 12,851 cars, 8,615 cars in easte 
Canada and 4,236 cars in western 

Canada. ; 


Sand House Column 


For TENDERFEET. om 
Now that the Atchison Topeka _ 8 


back tours for . its transcontineaa 
passengers between stations, we pr 
sume that the Fred Harvey lunchrooms 
at the end of the rides will be provic 5 
with facilities so that the riders. c 
eat while standing up. Which remind 
me, have you ever tried sitting dow 
after riding a mule up and down Brigh 
Angel trail? 
ek ae 


More MoonsHINE, 


The brand we get nowadae seeir 
to breed locomotive-stealing. First | 
was some youngster in South B 
Ind., who stole a Pennsy locomo 
and now Joseph Anderson, after t 
drinks of waterfront “white mule,” ¢ 
cided he was a ridin’ fool and ho; 
a locomotive in the yards of the N 
York Dock Co: He jumped, into 
waiting arms of one Murphy, who, 
his name indicates, is a New York 
The locomotive proceeded on’ her met- 
ry way until she collided with a ceme 
buffer, with considerable attenda 
damage to the locomotive and to 
buffer. at 
> ee 


A REAL Sages 
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The combined length of service’ of 
these five brothers with the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. totals 186 years. William 
S. Robinson has been a passenger en- 
gineer for 44 years; James K. Robin- 
son, operator, 42 years; David A. Rob- 
inson, assistant yard master, 41 years; 
Ralph R. Robinson, superintendent of 
the telegraph department of the Broad 
street station, 34 years; Milton T. Rob- 
inson, freight conductor, 25 years. 
* x x 


ANENT SLOW TRAINS. 


What there is about slow trains that 
is screamingly funny is quite beyond 
us. For years ham vaudeville actors 
have used slow trains with telling ef- 
fect, but we thought the so-called joke 
was dead until a prominent newspaper 
“colyumist” brought it to life again the 
other day. We have stopped reading 
that column. 

* * x 

‘GERMAN “PULLMANS.” 
_ The Germans have calmly appropri- 
ated the word “Pullman” to designate 
sleeping cars. A Breslau company, for 
aimstance, has recently exported 47 
sleeping cars to Chile, all-.neatly let- 
tered “Pullman” and known as “Pull- 
man-waggons.” 

Ok Ok Ok 
RUSSIAN JUSTICE. 


Twenty-two members of a_ bandit 
gang which held up the Warsaw-Mos- 
cOw express train in Russia a couple 
of months ago were stood in a long 
‘row in front of a firing squad and dis- 
posed of in true Russian fashion. Their 
methods of enforcing the law might be 
called a little rough-hewn and crude 
by the fastidious, but, nevertheless, we 
venture to say there will be but few 
trains robbed in Russia hereafter. 

3 ee 


| Have a CHaw, 


_ We observe that the oldest pensioner 
/of the Pennsylvania R. R., who is 97 
fyears old, has been chewing tobacco 
since 1831. Now that young man prob- 
‘ably won’t live much more than forty 
or fifty years more, whereas, had he 
left tobacco alone, he might have en- 
poyed a long life. 

x ok Ok 

Sm H. W. Tuornton. 


Having once been secretary to a high 
‘railway official, we are not at all over- 
awed by any single president or chair- 
man of the board.. You could briny 
them on in platoons and we would be 
‘entirely unimpressed. But we do like 
Sir Henry W. Thornton, K. B. E. May 
we add to the rest of his long list of 

titles the sobriquet “a regular guy.” 
ee are 


AN ImMpPorTANT Book. 


Bill Neisel, age 12, and Hartford 
Getz, 14, who reside at Forest Hills 
Gardens, L: I., are preparing a volume 
which will be revolutionary in the field 
jof railway literature. It will “explain 
the steam engine in a simple way.” Mr. 
LeBoutillier, vice-president of the Long 
Island R. R., received a letter from the 
youthful authors and he _ instructed 
Superintendent of motive power Bishop 


a 
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to afford them every facility for investi- 
gation. Bill and Hartford investigated 
the Morris Park shops of the Long 
Island R. R., and placed the stamp of 
their approval thereon. 
* Ok Ok 
To the radical senators, at their 
Babylonian feast of vote-getting by 
railway-baiting, we can only say “Mene, 
mene! Tele eupharsene!” 
Cale 


Conventions and Meetings 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will 
elect officers for the coming year, 
March 25, the occasion being marked 
by a dinner, followed by the annual 
meeting of the club. 

* * ok 

The Metropolitan section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold a joint session with 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, in New York city, 
March 19, at which the topic will be 


“Transportation.” ; 


Been. ak 


It is announced that Arthur T. Had- 
ley, ex-president of Yale will give a 
series of lectures at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology on March 19, 20 
and 21. The subjects will be: 1. Rail- 
road transportation and our national 
development. 2. Principles and prac- 
tices in railroad rate making. 3. Meth- 
ods of government control. It prob- 
ably is not well known that Ex-Presi- 
dent Hadley was at one time the editor 
of the Railroad Gazette. 

* ok x 

The Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville will give a sea-food dinner, Mon- 
day evening, March 17, at the Tyler 
hotel, Louisville, Ky. There will be 
addresses by George F. Graham, of 
Norman, Quirk & Graham, on railroad 
consolidation, and by J. J. Donohue, 
general claims attorney, Louisville & 
Nashville R. R., on, “Is the Menace of 
Government Ownership Real or Imagi- 
nary?” This will be a get-together 
night of the club, and special enter- 
tainment features have been arranged. 

x * x 

The International Railway Fuel As- 
sociation held its bi-monthly luncheon 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, March 10. 
Mr. C. L. Brown, of Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc., contributed a dis- 
cussion upon the Hancock inspirator. 

eT OES 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh has 
announced that the annual dinner, 
scheduled for April 3, has been an- 
nulled in respect to the Memory of 
Alfred H. Smith, president of the New 
York Central Lines, who was acciden- 
tally killed last Sunday. Mr. Smith 
was to have addressed the club on that 
date. 

* * * 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. will hold a 
company convention, at Quebec, Que., 
March 21 and 22, which will be attended 
by officials of all departments from 
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all parts of the system. Conventions 
have been held by the Canadian Pa- 
cific at various times in the past and 
the forthcoming one will be the fifth 
meeting of such a character. There 
were two gatherings held previous to 
the war years and two after the close 
of the war. The last previous conven- 
tion was held at Toronto in 1920, on 
which occasion there were gathered 
together 450 officials. The next con- 
vention will close by a dinner to be 
given at the Chateau Frontenac, at 
which the chief speaker will be E. W. 
Beatty, K. C., president of the Canadian 

Pacific. 


| Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent 
Office, March 4, 1924. 


Automatic Air-Brake Apparatus for 
Railway Trains and the Like, 1,485,- 
421—Zenon P. Leger, Moncton, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

Compartment Freight Car, 1,486,046— 
Alfred H. Smith, New York, N. Y. 
Metal Railway Tie and Rail Fastener, 
1,486,048—Warren Smith, Los An- 

geles, Calif. 


Journal Box, 1,486,050—Leo K. Staf- 
ford, Detroit, Mich., assignor to The 
Stafford Roller-Bearing Car Truck 
Corporation, Lawton, Mich. 

Railway Car, 1,486,020—Henry  F. 
Jerolaman, Chicago, Ill., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Alfred H. 
Smith, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Truck for Railroad Rolling Stock, 1,- 
485,981—Robert F. Hall, Schenectady, 
N.. Y. 

Truck for Railroad Rolling Stock, 1,- 
485,982—Robert F. Hall, Schenectady, 
ING NE. 

Locomotive Driving Box, 1,485,952— 
James G. Blunt, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Control of Railway Trains, 1,485,943— 
Arthur Reginald Angus, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Railway Safety Device, 1,485,947—Wil- 
liam O. Bayless, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Locomotive Boiler Accessories 
port, 1,485,948—Charles M. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Railroad Signal, 1,485,877—John W. 
Osborne, Winchester, IIl., assignor 
of one-half to Henry C. Six. 

Supplemental Grain Door for Freight 
Cars, 1.485,866—John J. Miller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Spike Puller, 1,485,863—Andrew Mc- 
Lain, Carnegie, Pa. 

Device for Lining Railroad Tracks, 
1,485,840—John F. Elliott, Allerton, 
Towa. 

Brake for Railway Cars, 1,485,806— 
John F. O’Connor, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to William H. Miner, Chazy, 
Nia Ys ; 

Hand Brake for Railway Cars, 1,485,808 
—John F. O’Connor, Chicago, III, 
assignor to William H. Miner, Chazy, 
Nagy 


Sup- 
Bell, 
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Antifriction Bearing, 1,485,807—John 
F. O’Connor, Chicago, Ill., assignor 
to William H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 

Center Bearing for Cars, 1,485,799— 
William H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 

Joint Lock for Rails, 1,485,582—Leander 
Aho, Twecoma, and Arnie J. Aho, 
Princeton, Mich. 

Roller Side Bearing, 1,485,575—Edwin 
W. Webb, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Standard Car Truck Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Train-Controlling System, 1,485,563— 
Harold A.- Maxfield, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor to Ezra P. Water- 
house, Worcester, Mass. 

Track Pan for Railroads, 1,485,499— 
James H. Fleharty, Berea, Ohio, as- 
signor to The Fleharty Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Railway Signaling Apparatus, 1,485,442 
—Edmund Spenser Tiddeman, Horn- 
church, and Frederick Vernon Rus- 
sell, Leytonstone, England, assignors 
to W. R. Sykes Interlocking Signal 
Company Limited, Clapham, London, 
England. 


Railway Supply Trade | 


The anuual report of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. describes 
expansion work of various subsidiaries 
of the company, during the past year. 
The brake shoe plants at Portsmouth, 
Va., and Houston, Texas, were com- 
pleted and placed in operation. An ad- 
ditional brake shoe plant at Kansas 
City, Mo., is now in course of con- 
struction, and is expected to be in op- 
eration within a few months. The 
Southern ‘Wheel Co. has an additional 
wheel plant under construction at 
Portsmouth, Va. The American Mal- 
leables Co. completed construction of its 
third furnace at Owosso, Mich., giving 
it an increased capacity at that point 
of 33 per cent. The American Manga- 
nese Steel Co. acquired a steel casting 
plant at Denver, Colo., and through a 
subsidiary, the South Manganese Steel 
Co., acquired a plant at St. Louis, Mo. 
Since the close of last year the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. pur- 
chased the stock of the National Car 


Wheel Co., with plants located at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Roch- 
ester, N.. Y:,-and’ Sayre, Pal) Phe te- 


port brings out in a striking manner 
the fact that these and other subsid- 
iaries of the American Brake Shoe Co. 
account for three-fourths of the com- 
bined sales of the company; in other 
words the sales of brake shoes amounts 
to only one-quarter of the company’s 
business. Other subsidiaries of the 
company besides those mentioned 
above are: Dominion Brake Shoe Co., 
Ltd., Southern Foundry & Machine 
Co.; Southern Wheel Co.; American 
Forge Co.; Ramapo Ajax Gomera ya 

The Gonsolidated balance sheet for 
the year, as compared with Dec. 31, 
1922, shows: An increase of $802,923. 25 
in working capital; an increase of $275,- 
596.40 in the amount invested in the 
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capital stock of associated companies 
(mainly American Forge Co. and the 
American Manganese Steel Co.); an 
increase of $161,683.46 in plants and 
equipment, this sum being the amount 
expended for new plants and improve- 
ments to existing plants, less the 
amount of depreciation charged off. 
* Ok Ok 
F. E. Finley has been appointed dis- 
trict sales agent of the Kansas City 
Bolt & Nut Co., with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Finley was for- 
merly manager of railway sales for the 
Laclede Steel Co. 
x ok x 
The directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. have approved the 
issuance of $17,955,000 additional com- 
~mon stock, to be sold to stockholders 
on record as of) March 17, at a. price 
of $52.50 per share. The board also 
declared a stock dividend of ten per 
cent payable to stockholders on record 
as of May 2, 1924. 
* * x 
The annual report of the Bucyrus 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., indicates that 
that company earned a net profit dur- 
ing 1923 of $1,299,932, which is equal 
to $32.49 a share on the preferred stock, 
as compared with a net profit for 1922 
of $746,301, or $18.66 per share. 
x * x 
The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has completed plans for the con- 
struction of a new administration 
building, three-story and basement, 62 
by 200 ft. The new building is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy on 
November 10 next, and is estimated to 
cost $300,000, including equipment. 
* * x 
G. W. McKown has been appointed 
manager of the Milwaukee office of 
the American System of Reinforcing. 
Mr. McKown was formerly district 
sales manager in Milwaukee for the 
Corrugated Bar Co. 
KOK x 
The Kansas City Bolt-& Nut Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has awarded con- 
tract to the Kansas City Structural 
Steel Co., for steel for a one-story ad- 
dition to its plant, 85 by 250-ft., esti- 
mated to cost $50,000. 
x ok x 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has awarded contract 
to Stone & Webster, Inc., for the con- 
struction of its new foundry and ma- 
chine shop additions at Wilmerding, 
pas 
* ok x 
The annual report of the Chicago 
Railway Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl., 
shows net earnings of $1,097,321, for 
the vear ending December 31, 1923, 
which is the equivalent of $3.45 per 
share on the common stock. Current 
assets are reported as $4,085,000, as 
«compared with current liabilities of 
“$2,038,366. 
* * OX 


The Air Reduction Co., New York, 
N. Y., is planning an expansion pro- 
gram for the present year, which will 
include the erection of new plants at 
Harrisburg, Pa. and *lima} Ohio: 


‘Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has established < 
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William R. Hillary has been appoint- 
ed sales engineer of the National Lock 
Washer Co., Newark, N. J., with head- k 
quarters in ‘the home office. i 

* * * ’ 

Edmond B. Roberts, vice-president 
and secretary of Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., died re- 
cently at his home in Philadelphia. 

* oe * 


The Armstrong Cork & Insulation 


aie office at Badaie NN. Yoean char 
of F. E. Snyder, sales engineer. 
kx OX 
The American Steel Foundries, havi 
awarded contract to the Kenwood 
Bridge Co., covering the construction 
of three new buildings at their East 
Chicago, Ind., plant, estimated to cost 
$75,000. 
a 
The Dale Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed representative 
of the Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
* *k * 
The Southern Wheel Co., St. Louidl 
Mo., has awarded contracts to Roberts 
& Co. Atlanta, Ga. and to the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron rome Roanoke, Va, 
covering the construction of its new 
foundry at Portsmouth, Va. 
* * x 
The annual report of the Railway 
Steel Spring Co., shows net earnings, 
after deduction of manufacturing, op 
ating, maintenance, taxes and other 
expenses, of $3,341,271, as ona 
with $2,327,994 for 1922, and $1,551,636 
for 1921. :: 
> ee 
The Electric Storage Battery Cau 
Philadelphia, Pa. plans the construc- 
tion of a one and two story fark y, 
80 by 120-ft., at that point. 
+ Orie | 
Effective March 1, the railway office — 
of the Graver Corpn., East Chica 
Ind., was removed from 1412 Ste 
building, Chicago, Ill, to the m 
office and works of the company 
East Chicago, Ind. The departm 
will be in charge of J. J. Felsecket 
manager of water softening sales, W 
R. Toppan, formerly in charge, hav 
resigned. The office in Chicago wil 
be maintained as a branch sales office. 
* ER q 
John W. Shoop, who has been asso 
ciated with the Lehon Co., Chicago 
Ill., for 15 years, in various capacities 
had been appointed manager of a 
sales for that company. 
a 


T. F. Manville, formerly presi 
and treasurer of Johns-Manville, 
has been elected chairman of the bo 
and chairman of the executive comm 
tee. H. E. Manville, formerly 
president and secretary, succeeds 
Manville as president. L. R. Hoff, 
merly sales manager at New York, 
Y., has been appointed vice-presid 
and general manager. W. R. Seigl 
been elected vice-president and gen 
manager of the factories and mimes. 
J. E. Meek, J. W. Perry and J. S: Gar- | 
roll have been elected vice- -presidents; 
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A. C. Hoyt, secretary and treasurer 
and T. F. Manville, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. The members of 
the executive committee are: T. F. 
Manville, H. E. Manville, L. R. Hoff 
and W. R. Seigle. 


* * * 
At the annual meeting of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, President 


Vauclain stated that he expected the 
company to book approximately $75,- 
000,000: of business this year. For the 
last nine months of 1923, the new busi- 
ness booked amounted to about 171%4% 
of the capacity of the plant, while dur- 
ing January and February of this year, 
the new business was equivalent to 
about 70 per cent of capacity. Mr. 
Vauclain further stated that the out- 
look was very much brighter than it 
had been on January 1. 

* ok x 

The Linde Air Products Co., has let 
contract to J. W. Cowper Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., covering the construction of a 
one-story addition to their factory at 
that point. 

kk Ok 

The Genesee Bridge Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., is planning the erection of a 
steel fabricating plant at that point of 
brick and steel, estimated to cost 
$60,000. 

ee ke: 

The annual report of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., indicates a net 
income of $812,037 for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1923, equivalent to 
$7.13 per share, as compared with a 


net income of $505,818, in 1922, equiva- — 


lent to $4.44 per share. 

zg xk ok x 

_ Unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corpn. on February 29, according 
to a report just made public, totaled 
4,912,901 tons, an increase of 114,472 
tons over the previous month. Febru- 
ary was the third consecutive month to 
show an increase in unfilled orders, 
making the highest monthly total since 
September, 1923, when the books 
‘Showed 5,035,770 tons. Present steel 
‘conditions point to sustained activity 
for the next few months. Railways, 
automobile manufacturers and builders 


have made large purchases since the 


first of the year. 

ae Bee 
_H. K. Lowry, formerly signal en- 
Gimeer of the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry., has become associated with 
the Sprague Automatic Train Control 
Co. 
* * x 
_ The annual report of the New York 
\ir Brake Co., for the year ending 
December 31, 1923, shows net profits of 
$2,526,487 after deduction of charges 
ind taxes, which is equivalent to $8.42 
»er share on the combined 300,000 
hhares of no-par class A and common 
itocks. 


_ Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
ompany, together with the Union Pa- 
ific R. R., has let contract covering 


| 
} 
| 
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double-tracking of 44 miles of line be- 
tween Summit and Hicks, Cal.; in San 
Bernardino county, to Sharp & Fellows 
Construction Co, Los Angeles, Cal. 
The project includes 800,000 cubic 
yards of earth and heavy rock excava- 
tion and is estimated to cost $2,500,000. 
This company has awarded contract 
to List & Gifford, Kansas City, Mo., 
covering the double-tracking of ap- 
proximately 58 miles of its line, from 
Horace to Baca, N. M., and from Su- 
wanee to McCarty, N. M. A new line 
has also been completed from Segundo, 
Cal., to Wilmington, Cal., where con- 
nection is made with the Municipal 
Harbor R. R., of Los Angeles. The 
new line affords the Santa Fe better 
connections on traffic coming ‘rom 
San Pedro, Cal., Los Angeles’ port. 


Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh — 
This company reports a net income of 
$1,081,498, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, as compared with a deficit 
of $1,191,165 for the previous year. The 
net revenue for 1923 is equivalent to 
$6.96 per share on $10,500,000 common 
stock. The total assets of the line were 
listed at $72,052,542 and the profit and 
loss surplus at $4,277,420. 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio—The 
preliminary statement of this company 
for the year ending December 31, 1923, 
has just been issued. Following is 
from the income account: 


Total railway operating revenue..... 


Totals railways operating expenses............000e 


Net revenue from Ry. operations 


Grossinecome .2..... 
Total deductions ... 
Net income 


Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & 
Omaha.—The preliminary statement of 
this company for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1923, has just been issued. 
Following is from the income account: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses..... 
Net revenue from Ry. operations...... 
Total railway operating income...... 


CHOSE! SHNCOKEG Ns Se eae eee ee 
Total deductions 
Net income 


Canadian National.—This company 
has equipped the International limited, 
its crack passenger train between Mon- 
treal and Chicago, with radio receiving 


sets, including a loud speaker and 
eight sets of head phones. The trans- 
continental trains of the Canadian 


National Railways are now equipped 
with receiving sets and all important 
passenger trains will be similarly 
equipped as soon as possible. 

The total operating revenue of this 
company for the year ending December 
31, 1923, was $254,926,456, as against 
total operating expenses of $234,689,- 
892, leaving a net revenue of $20,236,563. 
These railways were not consolidated 
during the entire year of 1922, so that 
no comparative figures are available. 


Total railway operating income...... 
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Canadian Pacific.—This company re- 
ports a surplus of $31,224,399, for the 
year ending December 31, 1923, after 
taxes, charges and preferred dividends, 
which is equal to $12 per share on the 
$260,000,000 of common stock, com- 
pared with 1922 figures of $30,317,864 
surplus, or $11.66 per share on common 
stock. 


Chicago Great Western.—The north- 
ern division of this company has estab- 
lished a commendable safety record, 
no employee having been injured for 
148 days. This division consists of 490 
miles of line and accumulates 2,000,000 
locomotive-miles per year. 


Chicago Junction.—The preliminary 
statement of this company for the year 
ending December 31, 1923, is rendered 
doubly interesting by the recent de- 
cision of the supreme court relative to 
its control. The statement shows that 
this company’s gross earnings for 1923 
were $7,071,017 and net income, after 


. taxes, interest and operating expenses 


was $2,554,733, considerably more than 
the annual rental paid by the New York 
Central Lines. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.—As 
announced in last week’s issue, this 
road has submitted a reorganization 
plan to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval. The changes in- 
volved in this new plan are as follows: 


1923 1922 

sh Mec $9,257,319 $7,608,602 
6,653,392 5,015,787 

ey. 2,001,980 2,027,036 
eee 2,709,145 2,864,427 
Mee... 2,880,289 3,024,362 
Jah 1,870,411 1,886,995 
1 Ace eee 1,009,878 1,137,367 


1. The new bonds to be issued un- 
der the reorganization plan shall be in- 
come bonds cumulative from February 
1, 1924, according to the modifications 
adopted and dated February 29, 1924, 


1923 1922 
stn a ogee aoe $28,363,234 $27,801,007 
ois Seay Speers 25,126,853 23,856,074 
wi cheyenne eae 3,236,381 3,944,933 
eee ARS oi 3,028,916 3,812,670 
RE i CI 3,266,621 4,059,778 
fa) aya Se 2,642,448 2,881,849 
6 aie ea ayel Ree Remekt 624,173 1,777,929 


at the rate of five per cent. 

2. The sinking fund is now made 
available for capital expenditures on 
the property, as well as to redeem the 
general mortgage bonds. 

3. Amendment provides that until 
February 1, 1929, all dividends declared 
on the stock of the Utah Fuel Co. shall 
be paid directly to the new company. 

4. The proposition under the former 
plan to make payments on the preferred 
stock of the D. & R. G. from the net 
income and that of the Utah Fuel Co., 
is now amended so that a large per- 
centage of these moneys shall be used 
for capital requirements of the road. 

5. The preferred stockholders’ com- 
mittee created under the reorganization 
plan is now permitted to have access 
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to the books of the road, under the 
modification, whether or not there has 
been a default in dividends up to 
February 1, 1929. 

6. The amendment limits the amount 
of the newer refunding and improve- 
ment bonds to be presently issued to 
$3,000.00, but which shall be issued 
without restriction to any corporate 
purpose. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. and the 
Western Pacific R. R. have agreed to 
purchase $2,000,000 of these bonds 
when the reorganization plan is com- 
pleted and will also take the remaining 
$1,000,000 bonds if the reorganization 
managers so desire. 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific—The 
annual report of this company has 
just been issued. Following is from 
the income acount: 


Total railway operating revenue... ge eee 
Total raikway operating expenses a. eeu ee 
Net revenue from railway operations.......:2..-...-- 
Total railway operating income......... 


Gross income 
Total deductions 


Net income fees d oases ean nee 


This company has also issued its re- 
port for the month of January, 1924, as 
follows: 


Erétg ht reventte) %..y.cccctticsssin so ate ee ees 
Passenger revenue 
Othen/revenuer. snes oe ohlce.. oon 
NotaliRy. «Opt eVvientle.. eceme eee 
Railway operating expenses........... 
Net revenue from Ry. operations.... 
Ina iliwaye tax iaCCriual sna: tes s/s a eee 
Uncollectible Ry. revenue............. 
Wotal:RyeopreeilicOmes.. .seeeeeeenee 
Equipment rents—debit balance....... 
Joint facility rents—debit balance..... 
Net ARyay ODRaeInCcOmern ae ete 


This company has authorized the 
purchase of $1,500,000 worth of passen- 
ger equipment, as reported in other 
columns. This purchase is in conform- 
ity with the plan of the Rock Island 
to make its passenger trains out of 
Chicago, Kansas: City and other gate- 
ways second to none. According to L. 
M. Allen, vice-president and passenger 
traffic manager of the Rock Island, his 
company contemplates unusually heavy 
passenger travel this year and the new 
equipment is a step toward meeting the 
situation. 


cece rere enc evecece 


Chicago Union Station.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$7,000,000 of first mortgage five per 
cent bonds, series B, and to sell $850,- 
000 of first mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, series A, previously issued. The 
series B bonds will be sold to the high- 
est bidder and the proceeds of all the 
bonds will be used for construction 
purposes. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—This com- 
pany plans an expenditure of $8,000,000 
this year as last on additions and bet- 
terments to its roadway. No equip- 
ment purchases are in immediate pros- 


e & owe 6 ole ¢\.0 0 048) ia) 9) eu euiet aman 
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pect as the heavy purchases made last 
year are expected to suffice: 


Conemaugh & Black Lick—This 
company has made application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $1,000,000 of common 
stock, the proceeds to be used in con- 
structing 16 miles of railway in Cam- 
bria county, Pennsylvania, as previous- 
ly reported in these columns. 


Delaware Lackawanna & Western.— 
This company. has granted wage in- 
creases to its engineers and firemen 
amounting to approximately five per 
cent, along the lines of the recent set- 
tlement made by the New York Central 
R. R. with employees in similar class 
of service. 


Erie—This company’s net revenue 


1923 1922 
.$130,403,085 $125,086,233 
104,990,136 100,570,925 
25,412,949 24 515,307 
ue ae tee 19,795,313 18,330,343 
Rails eae ee 21,590,762! 20,095,884 
Ge a toe 6,626,076 5,444,661 
honaha? Merete es 4,481,502 4,285,378 


for the month of February exceeded 
that of any corresponding month in the 
history of the road, according to esti- 


Jan. 1924. Jan. 1923 Dec. 1923 
Actual Actual Actual 

$ 6,880,142 $ 7,929,777 $ 7,577,949 
2,261,325 2,213,084 2,445,344 
752,798 702,034 829,975 
9,894,265 10,844,895 10,853,259 
8,232,765 9,162,455 8,362,624 
1,661,500 1,682,440 2,490,635 
529,282 531,913 480,716 
1,509 978 3,506 
al, 130, 709 1,149,549 2,006,413 
403,693 195,398 307,326 
122.133 89,267 307,326 
604,883 864,884 1,590,769 


mates prepared by its accounting de- 
partment. 


Florida East Coast.—Florida reports 
indicate that this comnany plans the 
doubletracking of its line from Jack- 
sonville,- Fla., to Miatni, Fla., and the 
construction of a 19-mile belt line 
around Miami. 


Great Northern.—This company has 
awarded contract to A. Guthrie & Co., 
covering the rebuilding of 40 miles of 
main line from Troy, Mont., to Koote- 
nai Falls. Mont. The project includes 
considerable curve elimination and the 
construction of.a 1,300-ft. tunnel. 


Illinois Central.—It is reported that 
this company, acting under authority 
recently granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will push ac- 
tively their Edgewood cut-off project. 
The cost of the new cut-off is estimat- 
ed at $17,000,000, as against $27, 000,000 
which would be required to improve 
the present. line. 


Key System.—This company has 


been authorized by the California rail-_ 


road commission to issue $2,500,000 6 
per cent bonds, to be offered through 


March 15," 1924. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons, Mercantile Se- 
curities Co., of San Francisco, Cal, and- 
their associates, 


ehigs: Walley nen ‘trustees . in 
charge of thé segregation: plan of the 
Lehigh Valley Rs. R. Co., and the Le- — 
high Valley. Coal Co., will soon mail — 
warrants. to the stockholders of the 
railway company, entitling them to 
subscribe to shares of interest in the 
stock of the coal company upon pay-— 
ment. of $1 per share for each share of 
railway stock held. The eligible stock 
holders. under this plan are those of 
record on March 15 and the time limit 
set for. return of the warrants is” 
June 16. . 


Longview Portland & Northern.—_ 
The grading of this line from Vader, 
Ore., to Ryderwood, Ore., will be com- 
pleted, ready for laying of rails by 
about April 1. The grade is now 91 
per cent completed. The chief work 
still to be done is the removal of 150,000 
cubic yards of earth from one cut. 


Louisville & Nashville. ice com- 
pany has granted wage increases, 
amounting to one and two cents per — 
hour to its clerical and station em-_ 
ployees, increases to be retroactive to — 
January 1, 1924. 


Maryland. Delaware & Virginia— 
The sale of this company by E. Be 
Leaf Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to a Balti 
more syndicate headed by Colonel 
Jesse Rosenfeld, has been formally — 
ratified. Under the provisions of the 
agreement, the purchasers are to take 
charge within 30 days. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis. — Operating 
statistics for this railway for the mont 
of January, 1924, are as follows: 


Operating’ ratio. es: oe eee 
Maintenance Expenses Percent- 
age of Operating Revenue: 

Mtce. of way & structures... 

'Mtce. of equipment......... 
Freight Service: 

Gross tons per train (excluding 


locomotive and tender)...... 974, 
‘Loaded car miles per cent total 67.7 
Net tons per loaded car....... 

Gar miles per’ car dayeneneeee 
Lbs. of coal 1,000 gross ton 


miles (including locomotive 
and tender)’ 0). 2s- sees 
Passenger Service: 
Cars) ‘per “train... nee eee 
Lbs. of coal per car mile...... 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—This co 
pany has asked the Interstate Ca 
merce Commission to intervene in itS- 
controversy with the Kansas City | 
Terminal Ry. It is claimed by 4 
Katy that the old contract, entered i to 
while the road was in receivership, 
provides for exorbitant charges ~ 
that the reorganized company is no { 

willing to pay these charges; also that 
the terminal company threatens to bar 4 
all Missouri-Kansas-Texas trains from 
its properties after March 31, unless the 
terms are met. The commission has . 
been asked to fix a fair charge. ~ 


‘March 15, 1924 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—Ap- | 


plication has been made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by this 
railway, asking for approval of a finan- 


_ cial program to refinance its own road 


and to acquire the International Great 


Northern and the Houston & Brazos 


Valley Rys. The project calls for the 


issue of $25,635,500 in first mortgage 
five per cent gold bonds, of which $11,- 


051,500 are to be sold at 87%4 per cent 
of par and most of the remainder to 
be exchanged for bonds of othet cor- 
porations. 


New York Central—According to 
the annual report of this company, its 
gross operating revenues for the year 
ending December 31, 1923, were $365,- 
175,188, as compared with $316,620,008 
for the previous year, an increase of 
$48,555,090. Operating expenses were 
$86,573,167 for 1923, as against $66,219,- 


—@ for 1922, an increase of $20,253,539. 


Norfolk & Western.—This company 


has sold, subject to the approval of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, $12,- 
000,000, 414 per cent equipment trust 
certificates to Kean Taylor & Gow 
Roosevelt & Sons, National Bank of 
Commerce of New York, N. Y., and the 
First National Corpn., of Boston, Mass. 
The certificates were sold at 96.773 per 
cent of par. 

This company has announced that it 
has received a communication from the 
Pennsylvania R. R., suggesting the ad- 
visability of the Pennsylvania leasing 
the Norfolk & Western. A committee 
hhas been appointed to confer with a 
Similar committee of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. The directors stated; however, 
that any lease would be on terms that 
would preserve the operating identity 
of the Norfolk & Western. 


Northern Pacific_—Free employment 
offices have been opened by this com- 
pany in Seattle, Wash., Spokane, Wash., 
St. Paul, Minn. and Minneapolis, 
Minn., for the purpose of recruiting 
9,000 unskilled laborers to be used as 
extra gangs in the Northern Pacific’s 
construction work for the coming year. 


‘Oil Fields Short Line—This com- 
Pany, operating five miles of railway 


{ between Clifford, Okla., and Dilworth, 


‘noted. 


_ the company’s safety regulations. 


. terstate 
authority to abandon its line, claiming 


Okla., has made application to the In- 
Commerce Commission for 
that the oil fields which it was con- 
Structed to serve have been practically 
abandoned and that the railway is 
being operated at a loss. 


_Pennsylvania.—During the month of 
January, 59,024 efficiency checks were 
conducted in the four regions of the 
) Pennsylvania Railroad system, among 
to determine whether signals, operat- 
| img rules and other safety precautions 
| Were being properly observed. In 58,- 
instances perfect performance was 
_Tecorded; in only 49 cases were failures 
These figures indicate better 
than 99.9% efficiency on the part of 
train service employees in observing 
The 


| employees engaged in train movement,. 
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Pennsylvania’s efficiency checks cover 
practically every detail of railroad 
operation on which the safety and 
comfort of passengers and the expedi- 
tious movement of both passenger and 
freight trains depend. Situations not 
ordinarily anticipated in every-day rail- 
road operation are also included, so 


that the ability of employees to func- 


tion properly in emergencies may be 
closely observed. Each operating divi- 
sion of the system is required to make 
a minimum number of these checks 
monthly, based on train miles oper- 
ated. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—The 
net income of this company for the 
year ending: December: 31, 1923, was 
$1,875,874. This is exclusive of the 
earnings of the West Side Belt Ry., 
and compares with $1,277,247 for 1922. 
The West Side Belt Ry. had a net in- 
come of $211,028, as against $122,100 
for the year 1922. The consolidated 
income account of both roads shows 
a surplus of $1,542,660, or $5.05 per 
share on 305,000 shares of Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia common stock, as 
against $2.85 per share on the same 
stock in 1922. 


Seaboard Air Line.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue $1,822,437 of 
equipment trust certificates, of which 
$1,620,000 are to be sold at not less 
than 95% per cent of par and $202,437 
of the deferred certificates are to be 
sold at par in connection with the pur- 
chase of certain equipment. 


Southern Pacific.—This company has 
just completed some additions to its 
new wood treating plant at Wilming- 
ton, Los Angeles, Cal. This is one of 
three wood treating plants on the Pa- 
cific system lines, and was built at a 


cost exceeding $500,000. The yard has’ 


storage space for half a million ties 
and the plant has a capacity to treat 
575,250 ties annually. The plant is 
equipped with up to date machinery, 
including four retorts, two 132 ft. lone 
and two 116 ft. long; two marine boil- 
ers of 200 and 150 hp. respectively; a 
perforating machine, an adzing boring 
and stamping machine, air compressors 
and vacuum pumps, and an electric 
overhead conveyor. 


Staten Island.—The plans for the 
electrification of this line, a subsidiary 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R.,, were 
unanimously approved by the public 
service commission of New York on 
March 8. 

An original guarantee has been de- 
posited with the secretary of state at 
Ottawa, Ont., executed by the King in 
right of the dominion of Canada, of the 
payment by the Canadian National 
Railways of the principal and interest 
of an issue of $50.000,000 of five per 
cent bonds, dated February 1, 1924, and 
payable February 1, 1954. 


Wabash.—It is reported that this 
company has purchased the Toledo & 
Western Ry.. jointly, with John N. 
Willys, president of the Willys-Over-: 
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land Co., of Toledo. The transaction 


includes 300 acres, of factory. sites, 
representing a total investment of 
$3,000,000. 


Union Pacific—See Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe. 


Waco Beaumont Trinity & Sabine.— 
The application for authority to extend 
this line from Livingston, Texas, to 
Port Arthur, Texas, which has heen 
bitterly contested, was passed o1 to 
the Interstate Commerce Comintission 
by the Texas railroad commission, 
after a hearing ending March 10, dur- 
ing which the necessity for the exten- 
sion was considered. 


Railway Literature | 


The latest publication of the Gold 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., Bush 
terminal, 220 36th street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is a combined catalogue and in- 
struction book. It is designated as 
catalogue No. 24, and is of a size con- 
venient for either the pocket or the 
desk. It is a very complete reference 
of material and methods used in the — 
most perfected and simplified systems 
of railroad car heating and heat regu- 
lation, and is the result of more than 
forty. years’ experience in the design 
and manufacture of devices of this 
character. 


| Equipment and Structures | 


Miscellaneous. 


Commercial attache Ackerman, at 
Santiago, Chile, reports that the Chilean 
State railways have published a list of 
materials needed for railway operation 
in 1924, including repair parts for loco- 
motives, freight and passenger cars, 
amounting to 3,882,000 pesos, or about 
$388;200, on which bids are due May 
6. Specifications are on sale in the 
Secretaria del Departmento de Ma- 
teriales y Almacenes en la Estacion de 
Alameda, Santiago, Chile. 


Locomotives. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
ordered 20 Pacific type passenger lo- 
comotives and five eight-wheel switch- 
ing locomotives from the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. 

The Indiana Harbor Belt Ry. is in- 
quiring for five to ten locomotives. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is in the market for ten passenger 
locomotives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Canadian National Railways 
have placed orders for 20 coaches and 
15 mail-express cars with the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie Ry. is 
inquiring for six passenger-baggage 
cars, three baggage-mail cars and three 
baggage cars. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
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Ry. is in the market for eight dining 
cars and five buffet cars. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
ordered ten additional diners from the 
Pullman Co. 

The Nashville Chatanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. is inquiring for eight mis- 
cellaneous coaches. 


Freight Cars. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. has placed order for 1,000 auto- 
mobile cars with the Illinois Car Co., 
and for 300 stock cars with the Gen- 
eral American Car Co. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
orders for repairs to 2,095 cars as fol- 
lows: 195 flat and 900 box, Pullman 
Co.; 1,000 box cars, Ryan Car Co. 

The Canadian National Railways 
have placed orders for 1,805 cars as 
follows: Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
400 60-ton box, 150 50-ton convertible 
ballast cars, Hart-Otis type, and 50 
cabooses; Eastern Car Co., 200 60-ton 
box, 500 50-ton general service cars 
and five snow ploughs; National Steel 
Car Co., 400 60-ton box cars. 


The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to have placed orders for 1,000 


additional box cars with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


The Northern Refrigerator Car Co. 
has placed orders with the Pullman 
Co., for 500 refrigerator cars. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. is inquiring for 1,000 stock cars. 

The Pacific Coast Ry. has placed 
orders with the Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. for 25 box cars and 60 flat cars. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for 2,000 box 
cars. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed orders with the Clark 
Car Co. and the Western Wheeled 
Scraper Co. for 100 dump cars each. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
is inquiring for bids on repairs to 500 
to 600 hopper cars. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed orders for 4,000 cars as follows: 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., 500 box; 
Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co., 1,150 box, 
500 auto, 250 flats; Pressed Steel Car 
Co., 1,100 steel gondolas and 500 auto- 
mobile cars. 


The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
for 750 hopper cars with the Standard 
Steel Car Co. and 1,250 gondolas 
with the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. 


Buildings: and Terminals. 


The Spokane Portland & Seattle R. 
R. will construct a new passenger sta- 
tion at Astoria, Ore., of brick and con- 
crete, estimated to cost $70,000. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
contemplates the construction of a 


$40,000 passenger station at Bristow, 
Okla. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. plans to re- 


place its shops and roundhouse at Val- 


aia Ind., recently destroyed by 
re, 
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The wharf and freight station of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. at Chincoteague, 
Va., together with several other build- 
ings, were recently destroyed by fire. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is preparing plans covering the 
construction of a factory at Los An- 
geles, Cal., which it is planned to lease 
to the California Truck Co., when com- 
pleted. 


The Pacific Fruit Express Co. has 

awarded contract to D. R. Wagner, 
San Francisco, Cal., covering the con- 
struction of an artificial ice plant at that 
point. 
- The general contract for the erection 
of the Chicago Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville R. R. freight station and office 
building at Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
let to Thompson & Binger, of that city. 
Corrugated Bar Co., has been awarded 
the reinforcing bar contract. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has award- 
ed a general contract, including ma- 
sonry and carpentry, to A. W.. Stool- 
man, Champaign, Ill, covering the 
erection of a passenger station at 
Effingham, Ill, estimated to cost 
$100,000. 

The Western Pacific R. R. plans the 
electrification of its yard at Marysville, 
Cal., estimated to cost $2,500,000. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. has 
awarded contract to Bellows & McLay 
Construction Co., Dallas, Texas, cover- 
ing the construction of an eight-story 
office and warehouse building at Dal- 


' las, estimated to cost $500,000. 


he -Boston se Albany Ri Ro vhas 
awarded contract to the Tredennick 
Construction Co., Boston, Mass., cover- 
ing the construction of a station at 
Springfield, Mass, to cost $150,000. 


The Texas Midland R. R. is planning 
to electrify 110 miles of its line from 
[Ennis, Texas, to Paris, T.exas, via 
Terrell, Texas, estimated to cost $1,- 
750,000. L. G. Wells, Terrell, Texas, 
is engineer. 


The: New York Central R. R. plans 
the following improvements on Belt 
Line No. 13: interchange tracks with 
the Pennsylvania R. R. at Harismus 
Junction, Jersey City, N. J., $125,000; 
cross-over switch at Willow avenue, 
West Hoboken, N. J., from Erie R. 
R. yard to southbound main track, 
$2,000; enlarging yard at Kings Bluff, 
south of Weehawken, N. J., $100,000; 
signal work $200,000. J. W. Kittredge, 
New York city, is engineer. 


The passenger station of the Kansas 
City Mexico-& Orient R. R., at Fort 
Stockton, Texas, was damaged by fire 
to the extent of $30,000. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
awarded contract to the Walton Con- 


’ struction Co., Bluefield, W. Va., cover- 


ing the construction of a freight station 
at that point, to cost $800,000. 


The Virginian Ry. plans the improve- 
ment and enlargement of its station at 
Mullens, W. Va. 


The Wabash Ry. is preparing pre- 
liminary plans covering the rebuilding 


” 4 
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of its car shops at Decatur, IIl., 
ly destroyed by fire. 


The Southern Ry. has awarded con- 
tract to Milo R. Hanke, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, covering the construction of a- 
new freight station at Lexington, ky. 

The Reading Co. is preparing plans 
covering the erection of a new pas- 
senger station at Oaklyn, N. J. 


The Union Pacific R. R. is construct- 
ing an addition to its engine terininal 
in east yard, Los Angeles, Cal., to in- 
clude a one-story shop building 40 by 
300, a shop building 40 by 100 and an 
11-stall roundhouse. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. is preparing plans covering the 
construction of a one-story machine 
shop, 52 by 190, at Conneaut, Ohio, 
also a concrete coaling dock at that 
point. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has let con- 


recent- 


tract for clearing 11 miles of right of — 


way from Oakridge, 
Ore., 
Ore. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. plans the 


Ore.,, to Kirk, 


to Kelly & Sullivan, of Portland, 


construction of an enginehouse and — 


repair shops near Harrisburg, Pa., esti- — 


mated to cost $200,000, including equip- 
ment. 

The Reading Co. will commence 
construction shortly of a new oil stor- 


age and distributing plant, with store-— 
Plans are 


house, at Wilmington, Del. 
also under consideration covering the 


enlargement of yards and buildings at 


Newberry Junction, Del. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 


Ry. has awarded contract covering the 
construction of foundations and engine 
pits for its new machine shops at San 
Bernardino, Cal., to Joseph E. Nelson 
& Sons Co Chicago, Til. 


The general railway board of the Pale 


cific Ry., Bogota, Columbia, has aps 


proved plans covering the construction — 
of new locomotives and car repair 
shops at Cali, Colombia, ‘with ma-— 
chinery installation to cost $200,000. 
The Colombian Northern Ry., Bogota, 
Colombia, plans the erection of new — 
locomotive shops and will issue a list 
of equipment shortly. The Tolima 
Railway Co. is preparing plans covering 
the erection of new locomotive and car 
repair shops, at Tolima, Colombia, with 
machinery installation estimated to 
cost $80,000. Full information may be 
obtained at the office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., file reference No. 
14917. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is preparing plans covering the con- 
struction of shops at Richmond, Cal. — 

The Northern Pacific Ry. plans the 
construction of fruit storage warehouse, | 
250 by 80, at Seattle, Wash., estimated 
to cost $115,000. ; 


The Reading Co. has awarded a con- . 


tract to the Curtis-Grindrod Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., covering the construction 
of new station buildings, platforms, 
shelters, drives, walks, etc., at Fern 
Rock, Pa. 
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Bridges. 


The Southern Ry. has let contract 
to J. L. Von Glaher Construction Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., for a 115-ft. con- 
crete bridge over the railway’s tracks 
at that point. 


The improvements on which the 
Michigan Central R. R. is asking bids 
at Springwells, Mich., included in the 
grade crossing elimination there are: 
grading and paving 1,425-ft. pumping 
station, three-span deck bridge of steel 
encased in concrete, with reinforced 
concrete piers and wall. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. plans the 
elimination of 40 highway grade cross- 
ings and two railway crossings, in con- 
nection with its improvement work be- 
tween Birmingham, Ala., and Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


The Reading Co. has awarded con- 
tract for construction of a new road 
_ between Ashland avenue and Belmost 
avenue at West Manayunk, Pa., which 
will eliminate the bridge crossing its 
tracks there, to Smith-Callahan Co:, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., the county and the village of 
Rocky River, Ohio, have entered into 
an agreement covering the construction 
of a new viaduct at that place. The 
Structure is estimated to cost $262,000 
and will contain four tracks. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Southern Pacific Co. will install 
D. C. signals on their lines east of 
Los Angeles, using style “B” signals. 
A total of 150 one-arm and 46 two- 
arm signals, with 457 neutral relays, 
will be required, together with 102 
. “DNL” relays for approach lighting 
Waethese signals. The Union Switch 
. and Signal Co. is furnishing the ma- 
_ terials and the field work will be han- 
. dled by the railway company’s signal 
forces. 
___ The Pacific Electric Ry. has ordered 
| from the Union Switch and Signal Co. 
| the materials for signaling their double 
_ track line between Dominguez and San 
\Sedro, Cal., using color light signals. 
| Forty-two style “N” light signals, 105 
, Single impedance bond layouts, 130 A. 
} C. relays and 94 vertical rotary switch 
| Gireuit controllers will be required, the 
field installation being performed by 
4 the railway company’s signal construc- 
| tion forces. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
XY. 1S inquiring for one 50-ton wreck- 
‘Mag crane. — 
| The Reading Co., has ordered one 
four-ton, 99-ft. span grab bucket crane. 


| The Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
has ordered one 25-ton locomotive 
/ crane with 50-ft. boom from the Mc- 
yler Interstate Co. 


_ The Southern Ry. has commenced 
(ordering against its list of machinery 
and tools for its Birmingham, Ala. 
Shops, which was previously published 
in these columns. 
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The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order for a 30-in. planer. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is inquiring for one 15-ton electric 
traveling crane. 


The Canadian National Railways 
have placed an order for one 160-ton 
wrecking train with the Industrial 
Works. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
a 10-ton underhung traveling crane 
from H. D. Conkey & Co. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. continues to buy against 
its recent list. 


The Canadian National Railways are 
in the market for considerable machine 
tool equipment. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order for a 7-ft. radial drill. 


The Richmond Fredericksburg & 
Potomac R. R. has placed orders with 
the Orton & Steinbrenner Co. covering 
one 12-ton and one 25-ton locomotive 
crane. 


The Canadian National Railways 
have placed an order with the Bucyrus 
Co. for one 160-ton wrecking crane. 


* The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for one 30-ton locomotive crane. 


Following is an additional list of 
machinery and tools issued by the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.: 

One 24-in. Dill, or equivalent, heavy 
duty motor-driven crank slotter. 

One 20-in. Barnes, or equivalent, up- 
right belt-driven drill press. 

One 20-in. Barnes, or equivalent, mo- 
tor-driven upright sensitive drill press. 

One 24-in. Barnes, or equivalent, mo- 
tor-driven upright sensitive drill press. 

One Putnam, or equivalent, heavy-duty 
type motor-driven double end car axle 
lathe. 

One Style 60 Heald, or equivalent, mo- 
tor-driven grinding machine. 

One 24-in. x 12-ft. American, or equiva- 
lent, belt-driven engine lathe. 

One 30-in. x 12-ft. Lodge & Shipley, or 
equivalent, motor-driven selective head 
engine lathe. 

One 36-in. x 16-ft. Boye & Emmes, or 
equivalent. motor-driven heavy duty type 
engine lathe. 

One large punch and shear. 

The Canadian National Railways 
have issued a list of machinery and 
tools for the Grand Trunk Ry. shops 


at Battle Creek, Mich. 

The following new shops, etc., are 
being planned and constructed, all of 
which will need machinery and tools 
of various types. Full details will be 
found under “Buildings and Termi- 
nals.” 

Pennsylvania R. R., shops and round- 
house, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Wabash Ry., car shops, Decatur, III. 

Union Pacific R. R., shops and round- 
house, Los Angeles, Cal. 

New York Chicago & St. Louis Ry., 
machine shop, coaling dock, Conneaut, 
Ohio. ' 

Pennsylvania R. R., shops and round- 
house, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Reading Co., storehouse, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Pacitic “Ry, locomotive, and car 


shops, Cali, Colombia. 


Colombian Northern Ry., locomotive 
shops, Bogota, Colombia. 
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Tolima Ry., locomotive and car 


shops, Tolima, Colombia. 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
shops, Richmond, Cal. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has awarded 
194,000 tons of rails as follows: Car- 
negie Steel Co., 61,000 tons; Illinois 
Steel Co., 33,000 tons; Bethlehem Steel 
Co., 88,000 tons; Inland Steel Co., 12,- 
000 tons. 

The Canadian National Rys. have 
awarded orders for 85 and 100-Ib. rails 
as follows: 56,000 tons, Empire Steel 
Corpn., 40,000 tons, Algoma Steel 
Corpn. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is inquiring for 100 tons of rein- 
forcing bars for its Silvis, Ill., shops. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 40,000 pairs of angle bars. 

The Great Northern Ry. has awarded 
200 tons of reinforcing bars to the 
Kalman Steel Co. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 250 tons of structural 
steel for a freight station at Covington, 
Ky. General contract has been let to 
George H. Rommell Co. 

The Cincinati Lebanon ,&. North- 
ern Ry., a subsidiary of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., is inquiring for 250 tons 
of structural steel for a freight house 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for 500 tons of structural steel 
for bridge work. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry.’ is in- 
quiring for 300 tons of structural steel 
for bridge work. 

The Reading Co. has placed an order 
for 145 tons of structural steel for car 
dumper at Philadelphia, Pa., with the 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 

The Lehigh & Hudson River R. R. 
has ordered 200 tons of structural steel 
for two bridges and a building from 
the Phoenix Bridge Co. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. is 
inquiring for 1,800 tons of structural 
steel for this year’s bridge require- 
ments. 

The Western Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Works, covering 475 tons of struc- 
tural steel for five spans at Shafter, 
Nev. 


(“Personals_] 


Executive. 


Edward M. Durham, Jr., who has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific R. R., was 
born in Memphis, Tenn., October 23, 
1875, and graduated from Lehigh uni- 
versity in 1896. For a year thereafter, 
Mr. Durham was with the United States 
war department, making hydrographic 
surveys of the Ouachita river. From 
1897 to 1899 he was recorder of the 
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deep waterways commission of New 
York; from 1899 to 1900, transitman for 
the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., and 
from 1900 to 1920, assistant engineer, 
resident engineer, principal assistant 
engineer, assistant chief engineer and 
chief engineer of the Southern Ry. 


EK. M. Durham, Jr. 


From 1914 to 1915, Mr. Durham was 
also valuation engineer of the Atlanta 
3irmingham & Atlantic Ry., and from 
1915 to 1917, executive general agent 
of the Southern Ry. Since 1920, Mr. 
Durham has been manager of the de- 
partment of way and structures of the 
United States railroad administration, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


Operating. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. announces 
the following changes in its operating 
department personnel: Edwin C. 
Blanchard having been granted leave of 
absence to serve on the train service 
board of adjustment for the western 
region, Arthur V. Brown has been ap- 
pointed acting general manager of lines 
west of Paradise, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash. Frederic R. Bartles has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Seattle division, with headquarters. at 
Seattle, Wash., succeeding Thomas H. 
Lantry; Fred Bastrup has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Fargo di- 
vision, with headquarters at Dilworth, 
Minn., succeeding Fred. C. Huntington; 
James E. Craver has been appointed 
general superintendent, lines west of 
Paradise, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash.; Fred Huntington has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone division, with headquarters at 
Glendive, Mont., succeeding ‘William C. 
Sloan; Thomas H. Lantry has been 
appointed general superintendent, lines 
Mandan to Paradise, with headquarters 
at Livingston, Mont., succeeding J. E. 
Craver and William e Sloan has been 
appointed superintendent of the Rocky 


. ager, 
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Mountain . division, with headquarters 
at Missoula, Mont., succeeding F. R. 
Bartles. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. announces the following appoint- 
mentss Ho oRaBertig has: been Jap= 
pointed chief of yard and terminal 
operations, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill; Mr. Fertig was formerly 
special, representative of the general 
superintendent of transportation; L. RB. 
Naylor has been appointed supervisor 
of yard and terminal operations, 
headquarters at Silvis, Ill, and J. H. 
Johnson has been appointed supervisor 
of yard and terminal operations with 
headquarters at Armourdale, Kan. 


Traffic. 


W. W. Blakely, who has been’ ap- 
pointed assistant to general freight 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., was born October 14, 1866, 
in Louisville, Ky. He entered railway 


Wes 


Blakely 


service in 1887, as telegraph operator 
for the Ohio & Mississippi Ry., since 
which time he has been contracting 
agent for the Louisville Evansville & 
St) dlouis RieRachief clerk to) trat- 
fic manager, Louisville St. Louis. & 
Texas Ry., traveling freight agent, 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., trav- 
eling agent, Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western R. R., southern freight agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., commercial 
agent, division freight agent, chief of 
the interchange commodity bureau, 
assistant general freight agent ana gen- 
eral freight agent, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 

C. W. Owen, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific Co., hav- 
ing resigned, the following promotions 
have been announced: S. G. Reed has 
been appointed assistant traffic man- 
R. H. Carmichael has been ap- 
pointed assistant to traffic manager and 
A. J. Morriss has been appointed as- 


with | 


-of the Pennsylvania R. R. died of he 


cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Fre: 


e 5 
. : Mee 
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sistant general freight agent, atid with 
headquarters ‘at Houston, Texas. © 


Engineering. a 


W. Jj. Bergen has been appointed 
chief engineer of the New York Chi- 
cago & St. Louis R. R. and E. E. Hart 
has been appointed consulting engi- 
neer. 


y 


Mechanical. 


John Benzies has been appointed 
road foreman of equipment of the Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., with 
headquarters at Goodland, Kan. 


J. W. Tenney has been appointed 
road foreman of equipment of the Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., with 
headquarters at Fairbury, Neb. 


C. E. Brooks, chief of motive power 
of the Canadian National Railways, has 
returned to Canada from Sweden, 
where he had been to make a study 
of industrial and shop conditions. j 


F. J. Cheshire has been appointed 
general foreman, car department, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., with head-— 

quarters at South Chicago, ll. A. We 

Fisher ‘has been appointed general 
foreman, car department at Sandusky, 
Ohio, succeeding Mr. Cheshire. 


H. K. Lowry has resigned as signal 
engineer of the Chicago Rock Island | 
& Pacific Ry., to enter other bina 


Treasury. - 


James N. Cook has been appoitial 
cashier of the Chicago Rock Island 
Pacific Ry., succeeding H. F. Morey, 
deceased. Leonard G. Ames has been 
appointed assistant cashier and Percy 
F. Webster has been appointed pay-— 
master, all with headquarters at Chi-— 


Obituary. 


John P. Green, retired vice-presid 


failure at his home in Philadelphia, Pa. 
on March 9. Mr. Green was born July, 
1839, at Philadelphia, Pa., and ente 
railway service on January 10, 1865, a 
private secretary to the first vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania R. R. From 
January 1, 1866, to February 1, 1 
Mr. Green was secretary and treasurer 
of the Milwaukee & Minnesota Ry. 
July 1, 1869, to 1874, private secretary 
to first vice-president of the Penns; | 
vania R. R.; 1874 to October 188 
assistant to the president; 
1882, to June 30, 1886, fourth vice- i | 
dent; March 1, 1892, to February 10,| 
1897, second vice-president; February. 
10, 1897, to 1909, first vice- president . 
In 1909, Mr. Green was automati 
retired by the Pennsylvania R. R. age 
limit of 70 years. ¥ 
Frank P. Walsh, district passengel 
agent of the Chicago Milwaukee & St 
Paul Ry., died in that city on March - " 
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New Ventilated Refrigerator Cars of theC.R.L&P. Ry. 


"Special Attention Given in New Equipment to Ventila- 
tion and Insulation to Obtain Efficient Refrigeration 


The car featured in this article is a refrigerator car of 
40-ton capacity. Proper ventilation has been introduced for 
_ the purpose of eliminating fruit or vegetable gases from the 

car as circumstances may require. It eliminates the present 

practice of opening the hatch ventilators which aside from an 
increased cost incident to the melting of the ice im the 
bunkers is covered by an extra charge to the shippers. It is 
interesting to note the care taken by the car builder in the 
actual building of this equipment. All boards are driven up 
tight and the holes for heavier nails are bored in order to 
prevent splitting of the boards. Water proofing compound 
is used extensively to insure tightness. 


_ The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. has recently 
placed in regular service 250 refrigerator cars which 
_ have been built by the General American Car Co., Chi- 

cago. In general, the design of these cars follow con- 
ventional lines but possesses a number of details of 
interest. The construction resembles that employed by 
the United States Railway Administration as far as the 
construction of the floor and the superstructure is con- 
| cerned. 


UNDERFRAME 


The steel underframe is manufactured by the Betten- 
_dorf Company. The center sill, extending 1334 in. be- 


yond each body bolster, consists of an 18-in. by 93 lbs., 
Bethlehem girder beam with ends reduced to 14 in. at 
the bolsters for the application of the draft sills. The 
side and end sill angles are securely riveted together by 
means of bottom gusset plates. 

The crossbearers, four in number, consisting of 8-in. 
by 18.4-Ibs. I-beams are continuous from side sill to side 
sill, passing through slots in the center sill and are se- 
curely riveted to the girder beam by means of malleable 
iron brackets. 


Open hearth steel H-beams, 8-in. by 35-lbs., are em- 
ployed as body bolsters, passing through slots in the 
center sill girder in the same manner as the crossbearers. 
Cast steel roping castings are riveted to the ends of each 
body bolster, at the same time forming supports for the 
side sill angles. 

The draft sills are made of cast steel in two parts with 


necessary stops cast integral for the accommodation of 
the draft gear. Each draft arm extends back under the 


body bolster, forming a pocket and connection for the 
body bolster, and made to fit the contour of the H-beam. 
The draft sills are securely riveted to the center sill 
girder beam by nineteen 7g-in. and fourteen 34-in. rivets 
in addition to the rivets securing the body bolster and the 
top center plate. 


The underframe is further stiffened 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. by the General American Tank Car Corporation, Chicago. 
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by the introduction of 6-in. by 8.2-Ibs. channel diagonal 
braces extending between the ends of the body bolsters 
| = the front end of the draft sills. 


FLoor CONSTRUCTION 


In nearly all the modern or at least recently built re- 
frigerator cars cork is used as insulating material in the 
floors. The chief problem is to make the floor water- 
proof as well as a good insulator. The insulating value 
of materials that absorb moisture is greatly decreased 
when water is absorbed. It also causes wood floors, 
lining and framing to decay and weaken, thereby making 
it more difficult to keep the structure tight. 

The floor construction employed resembles very much 
that used in the U: S. R. A. refrigerator cars. The floor 
stringers and the sub-side sills are Oregon fir, select com- 
mon grade, in continuous length from end sill to end sill, 
dressed to dimensions shown on the drawings, and bolted 
to the underframe with 5-in. diameter bolts having 
single nuts riveted over. The sub-floor boards, of select 
common grade, tongued and grooved and finished to 
13/16 in. thick by 5% in. face, are driven up tight and 
secured to the stringers and side sills by cement coated 
barbed wire nails. Two inch cork board insulation is 
carefully fitted on this sub-floor. On top of the cork 
insulation a waterproofing compound is then evenly 
poured to a depth of 4 in. 

The top floor, which is 134 in. thick by 5% in. face, 
tongued and grooved No. 2 clear and better grade kiln 
dried fir, is then placed in position. It will be noted, 
that one layer of 40-lb. insulation paper is applied be- 
tween the top floor board and the waterproofing com- 
pound. The floor boards are nailed to the side sills and 
to the intermediate floor stringers by cement coated heavy 
barbed car nails. All floor boards are laid in white lead 
and driven up tight before nailing in place. In order to 
prevent the splitting of the boards all holes for the nails 
are bored. 

The spaces between the side insulation at the side sill 
and the top floor as well as the cork board insulation 
are filled with waterproofing compound, exténding about 
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Cross-Section of the Car Showing the Method of Insulation. 


seven inches above the top of the sill. To prevent floor 
water, which comes either from iced lading or when the 
car 1s washed, from finding its way under the bottom 
board of the inside lining and down under the floor 
boards, quarter round strips, laid in white lead, are nailed 
to the floor and the bottom board of the inside lining. 
All nails are set in and puttied over; the floor then re- 
ceives one heavy coat of pure boiled linseed oil. 


CAR FRAMING AND INSULATION 


The cars have wood frames with the exception of the 
carlines, which are of pressed steel. The bodies are built- 
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View Showing the Framing before the Insulation is Applied. 


End View of the Car Showing the Steel Rocf and Arrangement of the Ice Hatch Covers. 


up on subsills; those for the sides and ends are framed 
into and bolted to the angle members of the steel under- 
frame. 

The method used for insulating the sides and ends 
shows a resemblance of the construction employed by 
the U. S. Railway Administration. The insulating ma- 
terial is massed beneath the outside sheathing, and air 
space is provided between the Insulate insulation and the 
inside lining. This construction was advocated as a 
method of preventing damage to the insulation should 
nails be driven through the inside lining. 

One layer of %%-in. Insulite insulation is applied on 
the outside of the side and end posts. This insulation is 
continuous from sill to plate covering the full height of 
the car. It is nailed to plates and sills, posts and braces 
in addition to the support furnished by the belt rails. 
Side and end girths, 2% in. wide, extending between door 
posts and corner posts on the ends of the car, are applied 
on the outside of the Insulite insulation and nailed to the 
lower and upper belt rails by cement coated barbed wire 
nails. These girths serve as spacers for the additional 
insulation and divide the sides and ends of the car in 
three horizontal belts or sections. 
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Flaxlinum and Keystone hair felt are 
employed as additional insulators. In 
the sections between the sills and the 
lower side and end belt rails two courses 
of 34-in. Keystone hair felt are applied 
on the outside of the Insulite insulation. 
In the sections between the belt rails, as 
well as between the upper belt rails and 
the side and end plates, three courses of 
v-in, Flaxlinum are used. Each course 
of insulation material is applied in a con- 
tinuous piece from door posts to corner 
posts on the side and from corner post to 
corner post on the end of the car and 
secured by 34-in. by 1-in. nailing strips. 
Immediately under the outer sheathing 
and the inside lining a course of 90-lb. 
saturated wool felt paper is applied, ex- 
tending the full heght of the car. 


The outer sheathing is 13/16 in. by 
3% in. face, tongued and grooved, No. 2 
clear and better grade kiln dried fir 
These boards extend in one piece from 
the top of the side plate to the bottom of 
the side sill and are nailed to plate, 
girths and sii! by cemeat coated barbed nails with h2ads 
set in and puttied before paint is applied. The in- 
side lining is 13/16 in. by 5% in. face, tongued and 
grooved, No. 2 clear and better grade kiln dried fir. The 
boards extend in one piece from the door posts to the 
corner posts and between the corner posts, and are se- 
curely nailed to the posts after being driven up tight. All 
nails and screw holes are puttied over and two coats of 
varnish applied to the inside lining. na 


Roor CONSTRUCTION 


The tendency has been to equip refrigerator cars with 
a carefully designed double-board roof. . It is interesting 
to note the number of outside metal roofs that are being 
applied to cars of this type. A saving in weight is 
claimed for the outside metal roof in addition to a greater 
protection to the sub-roof and insulation. It is also 
claimed that with proper insulation the metal roof has 
no effect on the interior temperature of the car. =" 

Chicago-Cleveland flexible outside metal roof is applied. | 
It is manufactured of No. 24 U. S. gauge copper bearing 
galvanized steel and resting on nine steel carlines, pressed 
to contour shown on drawing. The carlines are designed | 


View Showing the Application of the Insulation before the Outside Sheathing and the Roof are Applied. = 
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and manufactured by the Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing 
Co, They are formed with enlarged ends for properly se- 
curing their outer ends to the side plates. 

- The roof insulation consists of two layers of 1%-in. 
Insulite insulation extending full length of the car be- 
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tween bulkhead carlines, separated by 23-in. nailing 
strips bolted to each steel car line. A course of 1%-in. 
felted hair constituting additional insulation is placed be- 
tween these two layers of Insulite leaving a 7%-in, air 
space. The felted hair is held in place by suitable nailing 
strips as shown on the drawings. The top surface of the 
Insulite receives a wash coat of waterproofing compound. 


IcE BUNKERS AND BULKHEADS 


The ice bunkers are of the basket type, lined on sides 
and ends with galvanized steel. The bunker screens are 
made of 0.177 gauge wire 1% in. by 1% in. square 
mesh, double crimped both ways between meshes and 
galvanized after weaving. Ice grating is applied to each 
bunker 10!4 in. above the top of the floor. 

The drip pans are made of No, 12 galvanized steel 
flanged as shown and galvanized after being fabricated. 
Before the drip pans are put in place the floors and all 
inside wood lining of ice bunker under the pans receive 
one coat of primer in oil. This applies also to the sides 
and ends of the ice bunkers, which receive one coat of 
primer in oil before the galvanized steel is applied. 

The bulkhead construction and insulation are as shown 
on the drawings. The open space between the top of 
bulkhead and ceiling is closed off from the inside of the 
car by means of two 1%-in. by 3¢-in. galvanized steel 
bars secured to each post by %-in. bolts. This is to 
prevent pilfering or entrance into the car through the 
hatch opening. A protection screen is also applied to the 
bulkhead posts on the inside of the car. 

The hatches are of the Emerick design as shown on the 
drawings. 


VENTILATING SYSTEM 


The Acme system of ventilation-is installed. The pur- 
pose of the Acme ventilating appliance is to prevent the 
contents of the car from sweating and becoming moldy. 
Gases and gaseous by-products, resulting from bacterial 
activities necessarily emanate from the various products 
carried in a closed refrigerator car. Unless eliminated, 
being absorbent of water, these gases will carry water 
vapor, and due to difference in temperature and surfaces 
of products and car linings, they will deposit their water 
content on the cooler surfaces of the products, as well 
as on the lining of the car. This condensation is pre- 
vented by the Acme system through admitting enough 
pre-cooled air in volume into the car to compensate for 
air that may escape with the gases. 

The Rock Island has given this system of ventilation 
a series of tests which have given satisfactory results and 
the installation therefore was ordered on this lot’of cars. 

The design of this device is cleatly shown on the ac- 
companying drawings. Air from the outside enters the 
car through the end ventilators, and passes down a shal- 
low tempering pan secured to the end lining of the car 
back of the ice bunkers at each end of the car. The air 
enters the interior of the car from below after having 
been pre-cooled and made dry by its passage through the 
tempering pan. A ventilator duct is applied in the center 
of the ceiling. This duct is open at both ends, the entire 
width of the car at the points where the gases reach their 
highest temperature and exert the greatest pressure. Two 
ventilators are placed near the center of the car immedi- 
ately under the running boards serving as outlets for the 
accumulated gases. The diameter of these ventilators 
compared to the diameter of the intake tubes is held in 
proportion of 2 to 1. 

The amount of air entering the car is governed by the 
volume of the gases eliminated through the ventilators 
in the roof. Atmospheric pressure having been equal- 
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ized at a low point in the car, the gases pass through the 
ceiling duct and out through the outlet in the roof. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its rules and 
regulations, applicable to the protection of perishable 
freight from heat or cold on the lines of federal con- 
trolled carriers throughout the United States, establishes 
the charge for opening of hatch ventilators of cars under 
refrigeration in rule 230, approved 1920, as follows: 

of A) When shippers instruct that cars under refrig- 
eration shall move from loading station to first re-icing 
station with one or two ventilators open, an extra charge 
of five dollars ($5) per car will be made in addition to 
stated refrigeration charges. 

“(B) If, supplemental to the service contemplated by 
paragraph ( A) above, shipper instructs that one or two 
ventilators be left open beyond first re-icing station, a 
further charge of five dollars ($5) per car will be made 
between each re-icing station. 

“(C) Where service outlined in this rule is desired, a 
notation must be made on bills of lading and waybill as 
follows: 
(number of) ventilators open. 

Close“same “ats. P22 See ee shipper’s instructions..” 

The present practice in certain sections of the country, 
is to send cars to the first re-icing station with one or 
more hatch ventilators open at each end. The shippers 
admit that additional meltage is probably caused by open- 
ing the ventilators, but assert that this is offset by better 
preservation of the freight when the gases are allowed to 
escape. The purpose of opening the ventilators is chiefly 
to eliminate fruit or nea gases from the top of the 
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car. The opening of the vents however, is apt to permit 


-cinders to enter the car and the ice bunkers, with conse- 


quent danger of stopping the drain pipes and flooding 
the car. The Acme system it is claimed, eliminates en- 
tirely the necessity of opening the hatches for ventilation, 
which therefore, involves quite a saving of cost of hatch 
opening service in addition to excessive consumption of 
ice. 

The general dimensions of the car are as follows: 


Length of car over end sheathing. ©. 732). aan 40 ft. 11% in. 
Heneth of car-over endasitisancles ssc ow. e ees 40 ft. 95% in. 
Length of car over running boards......\...... 42 ft. 6% in. 
Length of car inside between bulkhead.......... 33 ft. 234 in. 
Length between center iof-trucks. 2.235 «suse 30°ft. 3: samme 
Width of car over side sheathing................ 9 ft. 25% in. 
Width: of car over sidecsillSe. com eee eee 9° ft. 15 ae 
Width of car inside between lining........... *_.. 8 tt. <234qmn 
Width of side door opening sna... «ese ea ree 4.770 in, 
Height from top of rail to top of floor........ 3 ft/1) Lifes in, 
Height from top of rail to top of floor rack...4 ft. 47/16 in. 
Height from:top of rail to eaves.ss, one ae 11 ft. 1011/16 in, 


in. 


Height from top of rail to top of running boards 12 ft. 10% 
aes in. 


Height from top of floor to under ceiling....... 


Height from top of floor rack to under ceiling... 7 ft. 0% in, 
Heicht..of side. door opening a.m, 4ce eee ene 6 ft. 8% in 

Carrying capacity of <aresom, . 1b oe eee 80,000 Ibs. 
Maximtim, [oad ty -S5 ie a, Cee ee 87,000 Ibs, 
Light: weight of car-s Ain da-ay oes ee iam 53,000 Ibs. 


Ice Houses and Icing Stations 


APppENDIx A, REPORT OF COMMITTEE VI—BUILDINGS, 
AMERICAN RatiLwAy ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 
Presented by a sub-committee, chairman, Eli Christiansen, 

assistant engineer of buildings, Chicago Rock Island & 

Pacific Ry., at the recent convention, in Chicago, for approval 

for publication in the manual. 

Icing stations may be built to handle (1) natural ice, 
(2) artificial i ice, and (3) a combination of both natural 
and artificial ice. Provision must be made at many plants 
for the handling of a certain amount of crushed ice. 

They may be divided into two classes, according to the 


method used to handle the ice, namely, gravity stations 


and mechanical stations. 

The method of operation indicates the general design 
to be used in construction. Gravity plants are much 
cheaper to build than are mechanical plants, but are 
slower in operation. 

The design selected, either gravity or mechanical, 
should be one in which the ice is always under control, 
so there will be no collision of the cakes in transit, a. 
avoiding delays and loss of ice by breakage. Back trave 
and duplicate handling of the ice should be avoided. 

The location of the house, number and arrangement 
of rooms and location of platforms and machinery re- 
quire careful study so as to assure economical and rapid 
operation both in filling the house and icing cars. 

Where natural ice is harvested houses are filled iy 
means of portable slides, made up in sections and laid 
on the ground from the source of supply to the foot of 
a motor-driven elevator at the house. If the local ice 


supply is not sufficient or if the station is entirely de- 
pendent upon ice shipped in, a platform, at car floor | 
height, must be provided along the track side of the | 
This platform may be used in loading ice for 


house. 
shipment as well as for handling ice to storage. 


Where large capacity is required it is desirable to build iF 


the house higher rather than to spread it out. Heights 


from 18 ft. to 36 ft. are generally used. 


To prevent rise of temperature, due to heat passing 


through the ground, some of the storage space should P| 
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Section A-A 
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below the grade line, extending about a foot below frost 
line, if drainage is obtainable. 

Ice houses are generally of frame construction with a 
gable roof. The side walls of the storage house should 
be so constructed as to afford maximum insulation. If 
a concrete foundation is not provided, the walls should 
be tied together at the bottom with rods to prevent 
spreading. These rods should be below the floor line to 
avoid obstruction. In the storage portion of the house 
the use of interior supporting members should be avoided, 
as they interfere with the handling of the ice. The floor 
may be wood plank on sleepers set in a cinder bed, con- 
crete on cinders or a combination of concrete and cork, 
as conditions warrant. Floors should pitch slightly 
toward the center so that when the house is filled the ice 


will not throw any stress on the outside walls. A drain 


tile should be laid through the center of the house for 
drainage. 

Platforms for icing cars may be single or double-deck. 
Where single platforms are used the height is generally 
13 ft. to 16 ft. 6 in. above top of rail. Where two-deck 


_ platforms are used general practice is to have heights of 


13 ft. to 14 ft. for the lower one and 20 ft. to 23 ft. for 
the upper one. Double-deck platforms need not be wider 
than 12 ft. as cake ice is handled on the lower one and 
crushed ice, in two-wheeled carts, on the upper one. 
Single platforms should be somewhat wider, as both kinds 
of ice are handled on the same platform. A suitable 
distance from center line of icing track to the platform 
is 6 ft. Provision should be made on platforms for a 
supply of salt. Ample arrangements should be made for 
lighting so that night operation can be carried on. 

_ At important stations it is desirable to provide two 
tracks, one on each side of the platform, so two trains 
can'be iced at the same time. 

_ Where operating conditions require it, mechanically 


operated endless chain platform conveyors and inclines 
should be installed. 


End Ventilator 
2 Per Car No.24 Ga. Galv. St. 


and Tempering Pan of the Acme Ventilating System. 


Paints for Railway Buildings 


APPENDIX C: REpoRT OF COMMITTEE VI—BuILp- 
INGS, AMERICAN Raitway ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 


Presented by a sub-committee, chairman, G. A. Belden, 
architect, Central of Georgia Ry., at the recent convention in 
Chicago, for approval for publication in the manual. 

In view of the considerable sums of money spent 
annually by railways in purchasing and applying 
paints for buildings, this subject becomes of impor- 
tance through the probable savings which may be 
effected by an investigation of methods used and re- 
sults obtained. 

Paints are applied to a railway building for several 
purposes: (1) To protect the materials of which the 
building is constructed, thus prolonging its life; (2 
to improve the appearance of the building; (3) to im- 
prove the lighting of the interior, resulting in in- 
creased effciency of employees and a reduction in ex- 
penses for artificial lighting, and (4) to improve the 
sanitary conditions. 

Properly selected paints will preserve wood, metal 
and other building materials and the repainting the 
surfaces of such materials is desirable and necessary 
at certain intervals due to the perishable nature of the 
paint, and the loss of its protective properties and de- 
terioration in appearance. 

For office and shop buildings, paints which diffuse 
the maximum amount of light will preserve the health 
and eyesight of workers, reduce accidents and increase 
the output per employee, and in addition, produce a 
substantial saving in artificial lighting bills. 

The correct paints for toilet rooms, offices and 
rooms for storage of food products improves their 
sanitary condition. Paints should be selected which 
can be cleaned without injury to the paint, and which 
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will produce the most impervious surfaces. 

The questions in connection with the painting of 
buildings which are presented to the building engi- 
neer are: (1) When does the structure need paint- 
ing? (2) What paints shall be used? and (3) How 
shall these paints be appl.ed? and the answers to the 
questions are as follows: re 

(1) A. structure requires painting when first 
erected, and at such times thereafter when the paint 
shall have ceased to have a protective, lighting or 
sanitary value, or when it shall have lost the standard 
of appearance which is generally maintained. 

(Z) In general most railways have adopted certain 
standards of distinctive colors for painting buildings, 
each company having its own combination of colors, 
which have been selected for various reasons, such as 
longevity, cost, personal taste of departmental heads, 
etc. Aside from prolonging the life of its structures, 
the railway which makes it a practice to keep its 
buildings painted with attractive, pleasing colors, 
gains an unconscious good-will from its present and 
prospective patrons, which, while difficult to express 
in terms of money, nevertheless has a decided value 
in advertising. An efficient paint should be consid- 
ered, one which will have .the maximum protective 
value, permanence of color, durability, covering ca- 
pacity and hiding power. 

(3) The factors which produce an efficient paint 
are a selection of proper ingredients, and carcful 
grinding and mixing of these ingredients. The inal 
product of the process of painting is the paint coating 
on the structure, which should have the maximum 
strength, impermeability and durability, and paints 
which are scientifically prepared to fulfill these con- 
ditions are made from formulae developed to produce 
a paint mixture which will have the minimum voids, 
and at the same time meet the requirements as to 
color. 

The protective value of a paint is largely dependent 
on the ability of the paint film to prevent air and 
moisture from reaching the surface of the structural 
materials, and also to some extent on the preservative 
nature of the ingredients of the paint. Paints having 
the greatest protective value will be found to be those 
composed of a combination of pigments whose par- 
ticles have varying characteristic sizes, bound to- 
gether by a vehicle which has a high power of ab- 
sorbing oxygen. Of such paint vehicles, the most sat- 
isfactory is linseed oil, which when spread in the form of 
a thin film will take up oxygen and form a hard, elas- 
tic, non-sticky product called linoxyn. This organic 
linoxyn is perishable and its purity, strength and pro- 
tection from attacks makes for the longevity of the 
paint. 

The inorganic or powdered mineral solids of the 
pigment will crumble unless held together by the 
linoxyn, but the pigments must be so ground and 
blended that they will protect the binder and present 
the greatest mineral surface to atmospheric attack. 
It follows from this that the strength and durability 
of a paint coating is dependent on the strength and 
durability of the pigment particles, which should con- 
sist in part at least of chemically inert pigments, and 
the requisite thickness of a paint film, together with 
the utmost strength and durability can best be ob- 
tained by a properly proportioned blend of pigments 
of determinate sizes. The application of these prin- 
ciples permits the design of paint formulas to »roduce 
paint coatings neither too thick, and therefore uneco- 
nomical and subject to internal strain, nor too thin 
and thus weak and inefficient for protection. 

The permanence of color of a paint will be depend- 
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ent on the unfading qualities of the color producing 
pigments, while the hiding power will depend on the 
density of the pigments when ground in oil and the 
thickness of the film. 


In general there are two methods for specifying 
and ordering paints: (1) To order the proper grade 
product of a reputable manufacturer. (2 To order 
in accordance with specifications or formulas pre- 
pared by the railway company. There are manu- 
facturers who produce and sell efficient paints. They 
have studied the subject exhaustively and are con- 
stantly trying, by improving methods, to increase the 
efficiency of their product. 

This committee believes that satisfactory and eco- 
nomical results can be obtained by placing the re- 
quirements that the various classes of paint are to 
meet before the reputable manufacturers and depend- 
ing on their judgment and ability in producing the 
most efficient paints for the service expected. By 
keeping proper service records of paints there will 
be sufficient data to select the proper standard prod- 
uct of a number of manufacturers for the purpose 
required. However, in judging paints from service 
records, it must be borne.in mind that one paint fail- 
ure does not necessarily indicate that a poor quality 
of paint was used, inasmuch as the service life of 
paint may be as much dependent on the method of 
application as upon the paint itself. 


In ordering paints under specifications or formulas 
prepared by the railway company, .the paint formulas 
must be properly prepared and developed by experts 
in paint technology. The formulas should be revised 
from time to time so as to include improved manufac- 
turing methods and newly discovered materials. 


In the purchase of paint many substitutions may be 
made which will still come within the letter of the 
specifications and many processes of mixing and 
grinding can be used which, even with the best in- 
gredients, will produce a poor paint. 


Chemical analyses of paints will to a certain extent 
detect substitution of improper materials, but may 
not show up imperfect methods of manufacture. 


In preparing specifications for the purchase of 
paints, better results will generally be obtained by 
specifying rigid physical tests as a method of judging 
quality, rather than by giving definite formulas based 
on chemical composition. 


The service life of a paint is as much dependent 
upon its correct application 
of the paint itself. 


The most important factor in painting work is to 
see that the surface on which the paint is to be applied 
is properly prepared. Such surfaces should be clean 
and dry and free from conditions which might have 
a eee to cause the paint to scale, blister or dis- 
color. 


A large percentage of the painting done on railways 
is repainting, which should be done as follows: 

Wood surfaces should be prepared for repainting 
by burning, or scraping off, all loose, scaling or un- 
usually thick paint, after which the surfaces should 
be brushed clean or washed and allowed to dry. Paint 
should not be applied upon damp or frosty surfaces. 


Metal surfaces should be prepared by scraping, 
brushing or by use of sand blast. 


Plastered surfaces present individual problems in 
almost every case and each should be studied and 
treated as such. In general, all old paint should be 
removed wherever any signs of peeling or scaling are 
in evidence. Where the previous paint coats are im- 
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tact, washing should be sufficient preparation, but the 
surfaces should be bone dry before the new paint is 
applied. 

Paints should be furnished preferably in cans, 
mixed to the proper consistency for direct application 
for recoat work. Under certain condition paints wil! 
require some thinning, which should be done only 
with pure spirits of turpentine or linseed oil. 

When applied, paints should be brushed out to 
smooth coatings of uniform thickness so as to get the 
maximum spreading capacity of the paint consistent 
with the film of the thickness to wear well and give 
the desired protection. ; 

Where repainting is done in two coat work, it is 
recommended that the first coat be allowed to dry 
hard (not less than 72 hours) before any succeeding 
coat of paint is applied. Unless this is done the work 
will not be two-coat work, but simply thick one-coat 
work, because the oil of the first coat will not have 
had a chance to properly oxidize if the second coat 
is applied too soon, and the material and labor in ap- 
plying the first coat will have been largely wasted. 

This committee recommends that a record of all 
painting work done on buildings be kept on suitable 
forms, and that the date painted be stenciled on build- 
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ings. The form appended hereto is shown as a sug- 
gestion. 

The failure of paint coatings before its expected life 
has been reached is a loss to the railway company, 
both from the partial loss in materials and labor used 
and from the deterioration of the structural materials 
in the building due to the lack of protection furnished. 

Premature chalking, checking, blistering, cracking, 
scaling, fading and general disintegration are the or- 
dinary indications of paint failure. 

Climatic conditions, such as proximity to salt 
water, high humidity, etc., have very marked effects 
on the life of paint coatings, and paints for use under 
such conditions may require special formulas and 
methods of manufacture to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults. Paints used around engine terminals and 
manufacturing plants, where acid fumes are present, 
will likewise be affected by these conditions. 

It is the opinion of this committee that economies 
can be effected in painting work by obtaining proper 
material and by careful supervision, seeing that these 
are properly applied, and by keeping complete and 
accurate service records. Those paints which do not 
give the required service can be eliminated and work 
which is being done inefficiently can be detected. 


of Water Analysis 


Appendix EK, Report of Committee XIIJ—Water Serv- 


ice, American Railway 


Submitted for publication in the manual, by a sub-commit- 
tee, R. C. Bardwell, superintendent water supply, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry., chairman, before the recent convention in 
Chicago. l 
This subject is assumed to cover only the method of 

analysis directly applicable to boiler waters. 

The intention of standard methods for water analysis 
and interpretation of results is to promote uniformity 
and understanding of the effects caused by various con- 
stituents in boiler water supplies and enable intelligent 
judgment to be passed on quality of supply without full 
and detailed explanation as to methods used. The fol- 
lowing information appears to include best of present 
practice which will, of course, be subject to change as 
improvements are developed. 

GENERAL 

The general practice for reporting railroad water anal- 
ysis is in terms of grains per U. S. gallon, which is 
equivalent to parts per 58,341. This appears to convey 
a better impression of the actual condition of the water, 
which is the ultimate purpose of the analysis, and it is 
recommended that reports of water analysis in grains 
Per gallon with supplementary advice as to pounds per 
thousand gallons of total incrustants, total non-incrus- 
tants, and total solids, be adopted as standard practice. 

ForM AND COMBINATION 

Although the actual determination of substances in 
water are usually made of the various elements or rad- 
tcals direct, the customary and accepted practice for re- 
porting results of water analysis is by hypothetical com- 
Dinations of the elements. The following method is rec- 
ommended for uniformity: 

Silica as found. 

Iron and aluminum oxides—as found (except in spe- 


cial cases of acidity, where more extensive determination 
should be made). 


Engineering Association 


Make combination of positive radical determined, to 


negative radicals as found, in following order of 

sequence: 

Positive Radicals Negative Radicals 
Calcium Carbonate 
Magnesium Sulphate 
Sodium Chloride 
Potassium Nitrate 

INTERPRETATION 


Incrustants—It is understood that the silica, iron and 
aluminum oxides, and the calcium and magnesium com- 
binations will be classed as incrusting solids. 

Non-Incrustants—The sodium, alkali salt combina- 
tions, and organic matter will be classed as non-incrusting. 

Corrosive —All acids, iron and aluminum sulphate, cal- 
cium chloride and nitrates, magnesium sulphate (in ap- 
preciable amounts), chloride and nitrate will be classed 
as corrosive salts. 

METHOD oF ANALYSIS 


Field Survey—or Rapid ‘Check Tests 

Field survey tests for boiler waters are generally con- 
fined to a means of approximating the total hardness o 
total amount of scale forming matter, and the division 
of this figure into the alkalinity (carbonate hardness) and 
the sulphate hardness, as well as an approximation of 
the ratio of the calcium and magnesium salts. With 
experience in manipulation, the following procedure can 
be made to give close and very satisfactory results. 


Reagents. 

1. Standard Calcium Chloride Solution —Dissolve 0.5 
grams of pure calcite (calcium carbonate) in a little di- 
lute hydrochloric acid, being careful to avoid splattering. 
Wash down and neutralize with ammonium hydroxide t~ 
slight alkalinity, litmus paper indicator. Make up to 500 
cc. with carbon dioxide free distilled water and store in 
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glass-stoppered bottle. One cc. of this solution is equiva- 
lent to 1.0 mg. calcium carbonate. 

2. Standard Soap Solution—Make up stock solution 
by shaking vigorously, approximately 100 grams of pow- 
dered castile soap or sodium olcate in one liter of 80 per 
cent grain alcohol or nearest obtainable equivalent dena- 
tured with methyl alcohol and allow to stand at least over 
night. Dilute the clear superanatant liquid with 70 per 
cent grain alcohol or nearest obtainable equivalent dena- 
tured with methyl alcohol, until 1.0 cc. is equivalent to 
1.0 cc. of the standard calcium chloride solution, making 
due and recorded allowance for a lather factor which 
will vary from 0.7 to 1.4 cc. with different soaps. One 
cc. of this solution is equivalent to 1.0 mg. calcium car- 
bonate. 

3. N/50 Sulphuric Acid. 

4. N/50 Sodium Carbonate. 


Procedure 


(a) Measure 58.3 cc. of the water into an 8-ounce 
bottle. Add the standard soap solution 1.0 cc. at a time, 
shaking vigorously after each addition, until a strong 
permanent lather is secured, and as the end point is ap- 
proached, cut the additions of soap solution to 0.5 ce. 
Make note of the false end point, which is the dividing 
line between the calcium and magnesium salts, and record. 
The final end point, after deducting lather factor, gives 
direct the total hardness as grains per gallon in terms of 
calcitm carbonaie. The difference between the false 
point and the total hardness gives the amount of mag- 


nesium salts, the balance being calcium salts, all as grains 


per. gallon in terms of calcium carbonate. In determin- 
ing the hardness in acid waters, they should first be ren- 
dered neutral to methyl orange by addition of N/50 
sodium carbonate. If hardness test runs above 15.0, it 
is best to take aliquot portion and dilute to 58.3 cc. with 
distilled water, so that the later end point will be less 
than 15, multiplying the result accordingly to obtain cor- 
rect hardness. 

(b) Titrate 58.3 cc. of the water with N/50 sulphuric 
acid solution methyl orange indicator, and record as alka- 
linity, this point being the carbonate hardness in terms 
of calcium carbonate direct as grains per gallon. 

In case of alkaline waters, if the total hardness is 
greater than the alkalinity, the difference between the 
two represents sulphate hardness. If the total hardness is 
fess than the alkalinity, the difference is sodium carbonate, 
all of the hardness being carbonate hardness, the hardness 
being composed in either case of calcium or magnesium 
salts as determined by the false and true end points in 
the soap test. In case of acid waters, all the hardness 
will be sulphate hardness. 

(c) In case the water is acid to methyl orange, titrate 
58.3 cc. with N/50 sodium carbonate solution and record 
acidity direct as grains per gallon in terms of calcium car- 
bonate. 


(d) When treated water. is being tested, first titrate 
58.3 cc. of the water with N/50 sulphuric acid, phenolph- 
thalein indicator. Double the reading and report as caus- 
ticity. Continue the titration with methyl orange indi- 
cator, recording. the reading direct as alkalinity. Soap 
test is made as above noted and reported as hardness. 


The difference between the hardness and alkalinity 
shows an overtreatment in soda ash if the alkalinity is in 
excess, or an undertreatment if the hardenss is in excess, 
directly in grains per gallon in terms of calcium car- 
bonate. Likewise, the excess of causticity over alkalinity 
indicates an overtreatment with lime or caustic soda, 
while an excess of alkalinity over causticity shows an 
undertreatment direct in grains per gallon in terms of 
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calcium carbonate. In other words, this difference shows 
the excess or deficiency of hydrate alkalinity. 


Rapid Laboratory Method 


This method is recommended routine laboratory pro- 
cedure where quick results are desired which will satis- 
factorily differentiate between constituents normally pres- 
ent in waters and furnish sufficient information for mak- 
ing ordinary analysis report, so that judgment may be 
made as to general effect of quality. 

Reagents : 

(a) Standard soap solatiOn. 1.0 cc. equivalent to 1.0 
mg. calcium carbonate. 

(b) N/50 sulphuric acid. 


(c) N/20 soda reagent, prepared of one-half. N/20° 


sodium hydroxide and one-half N/20 sodium carbonate. 
(d) Clear saturated lime water, prepared by shaking 
excess of C. P. hydrated. lime with distilled water and 
let settle. 
(e) Standard sodium chloride solution, 1.0 gram aa 
solved in 1,000 cc. distilled water. One éc. is equivalent 
to 1.0 mg. NaCl. 
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(f) Standard silver nitrate solution. One cc. is equiv- 


alent to 10 cc. standard sodium chloride solution. 
Procedure 


(a) Evaporate 58.3 cc. of water to dryness in weighed 


dish, and bake for 30 minutes at 180 degrees C. Weight 


up as total solids, milligrams giving grains per gallon 


direct. 


(b) Titrate 58.3 cc. of the water with N/50 sulphuric 
acid, and methyl orange indicator, which gives grains per 
gallon of carbonate and hydrate alkalinity direct from 
number of cc. used, in terms of calcium carbonate. 


(c) Take 116.7 cc. of water in 250 cc. Erlenmeyer 
flask, and boil for 15 minutes. 
amount of soda reagent from pipette, so that, as shown 
by soap test, there will be an excess equivalent to at least 
10 grains per gallon. 
then pour into 200 cc. graduated flask, adding sufficient 
distilled water so that solution will be at mark, then cool. 
Filter off 100 cc. and titrate with N/50 sulphuric acid, 
methyl orange indicator. Along with this sample a blank 
should be run using the same amount of distilled water as 
in sample and treated with same amount of soda reagents, 
making up to 200 cc. after boiling. The difference be 


tween amount N/50 sulphuric acid required for neutral- 


izing 100 cc. of blank and the sample gives the incrust- 
ing sulphates direct in terms of calcium carbonate. If 


the difference is negative, it shows the amount of free 


sodium carbonate direct grains ae gallon in terms g 
calcium carbonate. 


(d) Take 116.7 cc. of samples in 250 cc. Ferlenmeyer 
flask and exactly neutralize methyl orange indicator. 
Boil 15 minutes to expel all carbon dioxide and 
add solution of saturated lime water so that, as shown 
by soap test, there will be an excess equivalent to at 
least 10 grains per gallon. Continue boiling for 15 min- 
utes. Pour into 200 cc. graduated flask and add 
tilled water, so that solution will be at mark when 
Filter and titrate 100 cc. with. N/50. sulphuric — a 
Along with this sample a blank should be run using 
same amount of distilled. water as in sample and trea 
with the same amount of saturated lime water, mak 
up to 200 cc. after boiling. The difference betwee 


amount of N/SO sulphuric acid required for neutralizing: i: 
100 cc. of blank and the sample gives the. amount. of mag- I 


nesium present direct in grains per gallon in. terms at 


-calcium carbonate. 


(e) In making final report compare results form No. 


Add > predetermined — 


Boil 10 minutes additional and 


| 
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(c) and No. (d). If No. (c) is in excess of No. (d), 
calculate No. (d) direct to magnesium sulphate and the 
differenée to calcium sulphate, all of No. (b) being cal- 
cium carbonate. 

It No. (c) is less than No. (d), calculate No. (c) 
direct to magnesium sulphate and the remainder of No. 
(d) to magnesium carbonate, this remainder of No. (d) 
to magnésium carbonate, this remainder of No. (d) be- 
ing also subtracted from No. (b), the difference being 
calcium carbonate. 

If No. (c) is negative, make proper allowance in No. 
(b) for the amount of sodium carbonate, calculate No. 
(d) to magnesium carbonate, making allowances in No. 
(b) and the remainder of No. (b) being calcium car- 
bonate. 

_ (f) Titrate 58.3 cc. sample with silver nitrate solution, 
potassium chromate indicator. Result gives sodium 
chloride direct in grains per gallon. 

(g) If the silica and iron aluminum content amount 
to more than one grain per gallon, it may be well to sep- 
arate and weigh up by the usual gravimetric methods, 
using 291 cc. sample and multiplying diagrams by two 
(2) to obtain grains per gallon. If the amount is below 
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this, which is usually the case, same can be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy by chlorimetric determination. 

(h) The difference between No. (a) and the sum 
of the calculations in No. (e), No. (f£) and No. (g), 
gives the amount of non-incrusting sulphates, nitrates 
and organic matter. There is no necessity for separating 
these constituents in the ordinary boiler water analysis 
unless, after heating the residue in the~No. (a), a black 
discoloration shows high organic matter which might in- 
duce foaming. The sulphate may then be determined 
gravimatically as barium sulphate or rapidly by the Pari 
Sulphotometer, and the organic matter taken as the dif- 
ference, 

Full and Complete Laboratory Examination 

For full and complete examination of boiler waters as 
may be required in special cases, it is recommended that 
the procedure outlined in the latest edition of “Standard 
Methods of Water Analysis,” published by the American 
Public Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, be followed. These methods were adopted as 
standard by that association after collaboration with 
other scientific societies and have been universally 
accepted. 


The Rolling Mill in the Beech Grove Shops of the 
Big Four 


Rolling Mill in this Railroad Shop as a Feature of the Recla- 
‘mation Program Produces Good Quality Material from Scrap 


An account of the practice of the Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry. in rolling round stock from re- 
claimed scrap material, at its shops at Beech Grove, Ind. 
The equipment is described, and the force employed in its 
operation, and data are given as to the quality of material 
produced. 

The reclamation or salvage of scrap material has re- 
ceived the serious study of railway managements for a 
number of years, and on many roads a well-developed 
system has produced very important savings. But scarcely 
any atithority on reclamation will say that he has attained 


the ultimate economies, and a study of individual methods 
employed is always of interest. In the reclamation of iron 
and steel scrap, for example, a fairly extensive equipment 
is required to carry the process to its fullest development, 
and largely for this reason most railroads have not under- 
taken work of this class. Yet iron and steel scrap is an 
item of much importance, and a process of ultizing it 
produces large returns. 

In 1918 the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry, installed a 14-inch Ajax reclaiming mill in its shops 
at Beech Grove, Ind. This mill was installed with the 
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View of the Rolling Mill, Showing the Gothic Type Reughing Rolls in the First Mill Stand at the Left. Entrance to the Tunnel Can be Seen 


primary object of reducing 


at the Extreme Right. 


scrap bars to smaller sizes. pass of the Gothic rolls on the down side of the mill by 


The quantity of scrap bars of quality and size suitable 
for reclamation was, however, sufficient to keep the mill 
in operation only a small portion of the time and at 
intervals when enough scrap had been accumulated. 

The railroad company therefore experimented exten- 
sively with a view of developing a method, whereby prac- 
tically all iron scrap accumulated could be utilized and 
reclaimed. A pair of roughing rolls of the Gothic type, 
designed to take a 414-inch fagot, was installed in the 
first mill stand, the rolls being 441% inches in length. 
With the introduction of this mill, satisfactory economies 
have been obtained. The following is an outline of the 
operation of this complete reclaiming plant, and the results 
produced. 

The method employed in constructing the fagot is as 
follows: Flat bars or a number of round bars sheared 
to proper length are used as binders. These are placed 
on the bottom of the fagot, and miscellaneous scrap 
stacked on top. The fagot is securely bound together at 
each end with No. 8 iron wire. r 

The construction of the fagot is one of the chief factors 
in producing a good bar. Care must be exercised to make 
the fagot as dense as possible and of uniform size, length- 
ening or shortening to the desired amount of stock for 
rolling the various size bars. Should the fagot be a trifle 
too small, the welding process will not be accomplished 
until the second and third pass, allowing the fagot to cool 
somewhat, which is not conducive to the best results. The 
welding process should take place as soon as possible after 
the fagot is exposed to the air. On the other hand should 
the fagot be too large, a flange or burr will appear on the 
edges, often causing trouble and frequently remaining 
visible on the finished bar. 

The approximate weight of each fagot is 90 to 200 Ibs. 
varying in length and weight in accordance with size 
and length of bar to be rolled. The accompanying illus- 
trations show the fagots ready for the furnace and also 
the mill with the rolls and the furnaces in the background. 

The fagot when brought to a good welding heat is 
transported from the furnace and delivered into the first 


a pair of tongs supported on an overhead track. Passing 
through the mill the billet is caught at the outer end by 
the rougher-up, assisted by the hook-up, who places his 
hook under and near the center of the billet and raises 
it to the return pass. It is then delivered to the rougher- 
down and falls on a table and is ported into the next pass. 
These operations are repeated until the bar is drawn to 
the desired size for finishing and squared. On the finished 
pass to the rougher-up, the hook-up places his hook under 
the outer end of the bar, which is driven back and in a 
position to the front of the finishing mill. It is caught 
at the mill end by the rougher-up, who swings it over to 
the finishing mill and places it in the oval, after which it 
is ported into the finishing pass, and rolled to the desired 
stock bar and placed on the cooling bed and straightened. 
When the bar passes through the finishing mill it hag 
acquired a considerable length. In order to avoid inter- 
ference with the work in front of the furnaces a tunnel 
has been built here, in which the bar is guided, therefore 
always leaving the floor clear on that side of the mill. 
The capacity of a mill such as herein described depends 
largely upon the heating facilities as well as the number 
of men employed. In the Beech Grove shops two fur- 
naces with two compartments each are installed, which 
insures continuous work. Each compartment will success- 
fully handle about 1300 lbs. of scrap fagots. Ten men 
constitute one gang, which consists of: ; 
2 Bundlers. + 
Heater. : 
Furnace helper. . 
Roller. . , Be 4 
Roller helper. "ee 
Rougher-down, | ~ ms 
Rougher-up. a er 
Hook-up. : . * ae 
1 Straightener. .. nn 
The mill is worked with two crews and is in continuous 
operation 24 hours each day, 5% days a week. The daily 
output is approximately 18 tons of bars in sizes ranging 
from 5% inch to 114 inch diameter or 22 tons of bars in 
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sizes ranging from 1% inch to 2 inches 
diameter. 

The Big Four R. R. has a very effec- 
tive system for handling scrap. All 
scrap from its entire system is brought 
to the Beech Grove shops in carload lots 
for sorting. The scrap is weighed and 
unloaded in sorting bins by locomotive 
cranes and sorted by specially employed 
sorters. Reclaimable scrap to be used 
for the rolling mill is sorted out and cut 
to proper length and de:ivered to a re- 
claiming platform, from waich it is 
loaded on shop trucks and de.ivered to 
the forge shops, where the mill is located. 
The scrap is usually cut in lengths vary- 
ing from 24 inches to 42 inches, also odd 
ends shorter than those mentioned are oc- 
casionally used. 


The usual scrap material used for the 
reclaiming mill consists mostly of all 
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kinds of tie rods, arch bars and forged 
coupler yokes. This scrap is mixed and 
used together and rolled to stock bars, 
which is especially used for bolts, trussrods and tie rods. 

Old locomotive tires are also reclaimed. The flanges 
are turned off, and the tires are cut and hammered into 
billets of about 3 inches by 3 inches by 28 to 30 inches 
long. This material is rolled to one-inch round stock 
and is extensively used for superheater unit bolts, pinch 
bars, etc. 

Steel and iron axles have proved to be a valuable scrap 

material for the reclaiming mill. They are cut in proper 
length and rolled into finished sizes of from 11% inches 
up to and including 2 inches diameter. The finished ma- 
terial rolled from steel axles is extensively used for all 
locomotive motion pins, while the bars rolled from iron 
axles furnish an excellent material for locomotive bolts 
and various bushings. 
_ The usefulness of a reclaiming mill in any industry, 
where large amounts of reclaimable scrap can be accumu- 
lated, is readily seen, and its operation undoubtedly, will 
yield a handsome return on the capital invested. That 
the mill will produce a good grade of material, if the 
forming of the fagots and the selection of the scrap is 
handled in the right way, the following tests illustrate. 
The tests were made in the testing laboratory of the 
ec. C. & St. L. Ry. at» Beech Grove, and show. the 
physical properties of rolled round bars of one inch and 
¥%4 inch diameter, rolled from mixed scrap consisting of 
tie rods, arch bars and coupler yokes. Out of 21 samples 
the following average result was found: 


emetic strenpth ................. 48324 Ib. per sq. in. 
A 26283 |b. per sq. in. 
EE a 22.4 per cent 


which correspond to most railroad specifications for this 
kind of material. 


Government Regulation of Drinking 
Water Supply 


APPENDIx B, Reporr or Commitrert. XIIJ— Warer 
SERVICE, AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEER- 
ING ASSOCIATION 


Progress report by sub-committee, chairman, Dr. S. C. 
Beach, health officer, Illinois Central R. R., presented as 
imformation at the A. R. E. A. convention in Chicago. 

July 1, 1924, all railroads will be required to sepa- 


Fagots Stacked Ready to be Charged inte the Furnace, 


rate ice used for cooling purposes from drinking wa- 
ter furnished train crews and passengers; to quote 
the section as written, “All water containers in cars 
shall be so constructed that ice does not come in con- 
tact with the water.” The purpose of this regulation 
is to prevent the government certified water now re- 
quired by section 11, standard railway sanitary code, 
from becoming contaminated with the organisms of 
infectious disease contained in the melted ice water 
and capable of such contamination under the present 
system of putting ice directly into the drinking water. 
Circular cooling coils conducting the drinking water 
directly from the storage tank to the withdrawal tap 
have been determined to be an excellent form for such 
-purposes, complying with the government require- 
ments. 

On September 15, 1923, the surgeon general of the 
government health service sent out circular letters. to 
all railways stating the general specifications for such 
drinking water tanks, which are briefly as follows: 

“Hither an underslung or an overhead storage tank (pres- 
sure or gravity system) to be filled with government certi- 
fied water, with a filling opening only large enough to admit 
the nozzle of the filling device usec, latter to be of smooth 
metal and capable of protection when not in use and the 
filling opening guarded against insertion of filling device 
by screening placed a reasonable distance within the opening. 

Drinking water tanks to have but three openings, one for 

filling (this in accordance with above specification), one for 

withdrawal and the third for drainage and flushing opera- 
tions.” 

Where ice is separated from water and no possi- 


bility of mixing the two can occur, the quality of the 
ice becomes a matter of indifference, its cooling prop- 
erties alone being considered. 

Covers of water containers are required to be tight 
fitting, self-closing and dfficult of access to unau- 
thorized persons. It is suggested that the bottoms of 
ice compartments have a double flooring to prevent 
iar of dropping chunks of ice within and straining of 
joints with subsequent leakage. A door in front is 
suggested for icing. The material and workmanship 
of such tanks is to be of the best and all joints in addi- 
tion to soldering should be riveted. The government 
further asks that prints of tanks intended for use by 
the various railways and those at present being used 
as standard be sent to Washington for review. 

Two forms of extemporized water sterilizers have 
been used with success, the resultant water passing 
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state inspection and laboratory test. The first is the 
water obtained from the hot-water heater present in 
connection with every shop washroom; the second is 
the water obtained from the coils of a sand drier. 
Both of these cool the water by running through an 
ice coil and filtering, if necessary. A third form of 
extemporary sterilization is accomplished by the use 
of chlorinated lime mixed with water to form a stand- 
ard solution, which later, is added directly to the wa- 
ter in the drinking tank. 

The statement was made by an official of the gov- 
ernment health service that the drinking water fur- 
nished at railway stations would not at present be re- 
quired to be government certified, provided, of course, 
that such stations could not furnish water to trains in 
interstate service. 

It is gratifying to note increase in the adoption of 
the standard sanitary railway code, a total of 32 states 
now using it. This code is considered recommenda- 
tory practice for the railways, being adopted by the 
American Railway Association and is especially com- 
mendable of mutual understanding and agreement. 

The standard railway sanitary code is the work of 
an especially appointed committee, which found great 
lack of uniformity in the sanitary regulations of the 
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different states. It is drafted in conformity with the 
interstate quarantine regulations as well as state 
regulat_ons and has received the approval of the sur- 
geon general of the government health service and 
the conference of state and provinical health authori- 
ties, being recommended by the latter body for adop- 
tion by the various states and so adopted by 32 at 
the present time. As stated above, the code is recom- 
mendatory practice for all the railways. 

An interesting development in connection with 
drinking water during the past year is the question of 
using water from lime and soda ash treating plants. 
It has been found from) extensive experiments at 
Columbus and Youngstown, Ohio, that the overtreat- 
ment of water with calcium hydroxide practically 
eliminates the injurious bacteria, and that this treat- 
ment is quite as efficient in this respect as the chlorine 
treatment. No adverse physiological effects have 
been noted on persons drinking this overtreated wa- 


-ter, and results strongly indicate that the complaints 


which are frequently made concerning water from 
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railway water treating plants where used for drink- — 


ing purposes are very much overdrawn and as far as 
this committee has been able to ascertain entirely 
without foundation. 


Methods of Watering and Showering Hogs in Transit | 


Appendix H, Report of Committee XIJJ—Water Serv- 


ice, American Railway 
Final report submitted as information, before the recent 
convention, in Chicago, by a sub-committee, of which the 
chairman was A. F. Dorley, district engineer maintenance 
of way, Missouri Pacific R. R., St. Louis, Mo. 

Records of the American Railway Association, freight 
claim division, show that one large element in the total 
payments for settlement of freight claims by Anierican 
railroads represents mortality losses among animals in 
transit, the death loss being greater in shipments of hogs 
than other classes of live stock. Post-mortem examina- 
tions, conducted under the direction of Dr. W. J. Em- 
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bree, chief veterinarian, western weighing and inspection 
bureau, show that fully 90 per cent of this mortality 
among hogs i is due to acute congestion of the lungs caused 
by overheating and suffocation. 

Mortality losses among swine, which in the aggregate 


represent a large drain upon the revenues of the carriers, _ 


arise from two principal causes: (a) poor condition of 
the animals at time of loading; and (b) mistreatment 
or lack of attention while in charge of carriers. 

The fact that mortality is not necessarily due to lack of 
attention while hogs are in the hands of the carriers is 
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attested by the fact that cars with hogs in good condi- 
tion will frequently reach destination in the same train 
with cars containing hogs in which there is a high per- 
centage of smothered animals. This indicates that mor- 
tality is frequently due to the character of the hogs and 
to mistreatment during or immediately before loading i1 
cars for shipment. 

Dr. Embree’s investigations at stock yards reveal the 
interesting fact that more than one-half the loss in hogs 
while in the hands of carriers may be traced directly to 
_the character of the animals among which the percentage 

of mortality is highest. Post-mortem examinations show 
this percentage to be unusually high among pen-fed hogs, 
and these examinations show a marked difference in the 
lung development of such hogs as compared with hogs 
that are permitted to run at large. 
_ The common custom of feeders throughout the corn 
belt is to place their hogs for fattening in small enclos- 
ures, where it is possible for the animals-io secure only 
a limited amount of exercise, and to feed them an abun- 
dance of fattening food, principally corn. Under these 
conditions, even when the nature of the enclosure does not 
limit the opportunity for exercise, the abundance of food 
takes away all incentive or necessity for exertion on the 
part of the hog, with the result that he accumulates a 
large amount of meat and fat with no corresponding 
muscular, heart or lung development. Examinations 
have shown that hogs fattened under such conditions do 
not develop more than 60 to 70 per cent of the lung 
space they normally have when raised under more natural 
conditions. 

Tt can readily be seen that hogs of this character have 
poor physical development for the unusual and severe 
experience of being rounded up, assorted as to size, 
hauled in crowded wagons, or driven on the road to the 
shipping point, and loaded into cars without an oppor- 
tunity for rest and cooling off in their natural way. The 
perspiratory glands of swine are poorly developed and 
none of the impurities of the body are eliminated through 
the skin. Purification of the blood is a function of the 
lungs and when this organ is not fully developed any 
unusual exertion stimulates the flow of blood and the 
heart is driven to increased action. Necessity of oxygen 
to carry off the excess moisture and heat of the body 
causes the animals to inhale and exhale rapidly and they 
soon begun to pant. This experience is especially severe 
when the hogs are crowded into stock cars during hot 
weather and the close contact of their heated bodies gives 


_ m0 opportunity for cooling off. Under such conditions | 


the weak hearts and limited lung capacity frequently are 
unequal to the task of removing the surplus heat of the 
body, with the result that suffocation takes place. 

On the other hand, when hogs, even of this delicate 
physical development, are quietly loaded into wagons and 
hauled to the shipping point, and are given an oppor- 
tunity to rest and cool off before they are driven into a 
Car properly cleaned, sanded and thoroughly wet, the 
losses are found to be limited, and mortality can be pre- 
vented by proper treatment in transit. Carriers can 
probably do little to bring about the perfect handling of 
hogs before loading, but the matter of treatment on the 

_ line of road is entirely in their hands. The reduction in 
_ Mortality to a minimum means nothing more than so to 
_ handle the animals during transit as to improve the con- 
| dition of those accepted in bad order and to surround 
| these, as well as hogs received in good condition at time 
| of loading, with precautions against overheating and suf- 
_ focation, 

__ The natural way for hogs to cool off is to lie down 
_ where the ground is wet; in other words, to wallow in 
| the mud. It appears, therefore, that the most reasonable 
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precaution against overheating is to wet down the cars 
in some practical manner while in transit. It is well 
known that a stream of cold water striking the head or 
back of a hog suffering from heat or overexertion results 
in death, and the cooling water should therefore not be 
applied directly to the hogs. Water sprayed against the 
sides and roof of the cars, which drips down over the 
hogs in a spray or shower, does not give the same shock 
as the direct application of a stream from a nozzle, and 
this method of wetting has been found to cause no seri- 
ous trouble. Water so applied reduces the temperature 
in the car, cools the hogs, and thoroughly soaks the floor 
of the car, thus providing a cool place for them to lie. 

How often it is necessary to shower hogs in transit 
depends on the weather, but during the hot summer 
months hogs loaded in good condition are not likely to 
become overheated to the point of danger from suffoca- 
tion within two or three hours, especially if the train is in 
motion. From this it would seem that they should be 
showered about every fifty miles, and that showering 
stations should be located twenty to fifty miles apart. 

The equipment most generally used on American rail- 
roads for showering hogs consists of a two-inch hose with 
a nozzle made of a piece of pipe with the end flattened. 
for ready insertion between the bars of stock cars while 
they are slowly moving by the showering station. The 
hose is usually attached to a pipe connected to a water 
tank, water column line, or a city water supply, a valve 
being supplied to control the flow of water. A hose so 
equipped is quite effective for the purpose, but it has 
been found objectionable from the standpoint of main- 
tenance, as the hose is generally subjected to abuse and 
its life is limited. 

A number of railroads have in use showers consisting 
of a standpipe placed at the usual clearance distance 
from the track with a pipe nozzle mounted on a swivel 
and equipped with a. handle so that it can be directed 
into the cars as required. A shower of this type which 
has proven very effective is in use on a large mid-western 
line. The simplicity of this device is readily apparent and 
its operation is so easy and convenient as to meet with the 
approval of all who have occasion to use it. These 
standpipes make it possible for the brakeman to stand far 
enough from the car to prevent his becoming soaked 
during the showering, and the handle operating the noz- 
zle is held by guides which control the direction of the 
nozzle and prevent its being lowered far enough to throw 
the stream directly on the hogs. This shower can be 
connected to a water tank or to an underground water 
pipe. The flow of water is generally controlled by a 
quick opening valve conveniently located in the vertical 
pipe, except that a gate valve is used when water is taken 
directly from a city main or other high pressure line. 
Provision is made for a pin through holes in the guides 
and a corresponding. hole in the handle so located as to 
hold the nozzle in approximately vertical position when 
the apparatus is not in use. A hole through the project- 
ing end of the pin makes it possible to lock the handle 
in this position, which prevents the opening of the quick- 
acting valve and the waste of water by outsiders. This 
pin can be used also to hold the nozzle in one of several 
positions during the spraying, if desired. A counter- 
weight on the handle returns the nozzle to the vertical 
position automatically if it is not held in spraying posi- 
tion. A low plank platform is provided for the operator 
to stand on, so that it will not be necessary for him to 
stand in puddles of water that accumulate on the ground 
during showering. 

A hose used in showering is open to the additional 
objections that there is nothing to prevent a careless train- 
man directing the stream of. water against the heads and 
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backs of the hogs; that it is necessary for the trainman 
to stand so close to the moving train that he becomes 
thoroughly soaked during the showering; and that his 
arms become tired from holding the hose and nozzle 
while the train passes. The result is that, in the absence 
of close supervision, showering is neglected or improp- 
erly done. 

The illustration shows a pipe connection to an ele- 
vated tank for a. two-and-one-half-inch showering hose 
and watering nozzle which is in use on a large western 
line and has been found to be quite effective. 

It has been suggested that the effectiveness of shower- 
ing can be improved by locating successive apparatus al- 
ternately on opposite sides of the track where local condi- 
tions permit. 

The American Railway Association in recent ‘circulars 
calls attention to the practice of suspending bags of ice 
in cars loaded with hogs for the purpose of keeping the 
animals cool in transit. This is a practice growing in 
popularity among shippers of high class hogs and one 
which it is thought carriers should encourage. A recent 
circular of the association offering suggestions to ship- 
pers of live stock contains the following on the subject 
of the desirability and effectiveness of this practice: 

“One successful method of keeping the hogs cool is to 
hang bags of ice to the roof of the car. A fifty (50) pound 
cake of ice wil ordinarily last about thirty (30) hours. 

“The ice will cool the air to some extent, and the drip will 
keep the floor damp and cool. A list compiled of 150 ship- 
pers who have taken this precaution when shipping their 
hogs, showed that only eight of them had dead hogs in 
their shipments upon arrival at market, and the total number 
of dead animals was only thirteen, which proves conclusively 
that the use of ice in the above described manner, together 
with proper care in loading to avoid overcrowding of the 
animals in the cars, practically eliminates the loss.” 


Report of Committee on Wood 
Preservation, A. R. E. A. 


ABSTRACTED FROM THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
XVII, ro THE 25TH ANNUAD CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN Raitway ENGI- 
NEERING ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 


Because of the difficulty in securing a creosote which will 
meet the standard specifications for creosote of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, there has been strong 
pressure brought to bear to have the American Railway 
Engineering Association revise its specifications to the extent 
which will allow cresotes of lower specific gravity than are 
permitted by the present standard. 

The subconimittee on wood preservation, of which Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenck is chairman, made a very careful 
study of the situation and found that in France, Germany 
and England, new specifications “have recently been 
adopted in which the requirements for specific gravity 
has been materially reduced and which show radical 
changes from those in existence prior to the war. In- 
quiries asking specific reasons for these changes have 
invariably been met with polite replies that the proceed- 
ings which led up to their adoption were strictly confiden- 
tial and would not be furnished. The interpretation 
placed by the committee is that the new specifications 
were not adopted on the basis of technical efficiency, bu 
were more or less a commercial compromise. 

The committee states that certain qualities of creo- 
sotes not conforming to present specifications of the 
American Railway Engineering Association will un- 
doubtedly be available, but it is also true that large quan- 
tities are available which do comply with these standards 
and the outlook for the future indicates that the quan- 
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tity of high grade creosote will more likely increase than 
decrease. The conclusion reached by the committee is 
that the situation should still be regarded as in a state of 
development and that no changes in the present A. R. 
E. A. specifications for coal tar creosote should be made 
at this time. The stand of the committee is strongly 
endorsed by leading credsote importers from abroad who 
are unanimous in their expressions that a lowering of 
the present standards would be a step backward and 
should be avoided. 
SERVICE Test ReEcorps . 

The sub-committee of which Mr. R. H. Howard, chief 
engineer maintenance of way, Wabash Railroad, is chair- 
man, presented additional completed service records o 
test ties, and in doing so made the following statement 
with reference to the significance of these reports: 

Treated ties have now been used by various railways 
in the United States for about 25 years, this referring to 
the treatment of any material number of ties. In the 
early days of treated tie insertions, practically no records 
of any sort were kept from which avaialable data could 
be obtained as to service of such treated ties. As an in- 
creasing number of railways showed interest in the pres- 
ervation of ties, the question became a very live one, and 
here and there small numbers of ties were inserted for 
record purposes. . 

Unfortunately, most of the early test sections con- 
sisted of only a very small number of ties. Furthermore, 
the records with reference to these ties were frequently 
lost, and in other cases the records were not kept up, due 
to change in officials, etc. Many of these records were 
discontinued because of the particular company which 
started them became thoroughly convinced after a few 
years of the economic value of using treated ties. For 
this reason many railways dropped their test work 
entirely. 

About 1904 and 1905 a number of test sections were 
put in with the modern viewpoint, and since that time 
there are, conservatively stated, several hundred of such 
sections covering many thousands of ties. These test sec- 
tions include different kinds of wood, different sizes of 
ties, and different treatments, and in many cases different 
types of ballast, rail fastenings and tie plates. The test 
sections also are arranged on many railways to take care 
of varying climatic conditions. : 

In the early days the test sections were laid largely for 
the purpose of obtaining figures as to the comparative life 
of treated vs. untreated ties, because in those days tie 
treatment was regarded as more or less on trial. As will 
be indicated in the conclusions, this is no longer to be 
questioned. The great value of maintaining test sections 
at the present time is that by keeping accurate records 
on the test sections, and in that way alone, can the neces- 
sary information be obtained with reference to the life 
of different kinds of timber, different methods of preser- 
vation and incidentally the influence of such accessory 
factors as traffic, fastenings, ballast, etc. The manner 
in which test records are now being kept on the principal 
railways assures the most detailed information with ref- 
erence to the kind of material treated, the treatment and 
subsequent use. 
exact conditions from year to year. 


it be possible to draw reliable conclusions in the future 
as to the relative value of different preservations and 
different types of ties. 


Your committee has hitherto refrained from presenting 


any definite conclusions with respect to different types of 
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Careful annual inspections record the | 
In its last year’s | 
report the committee called attention to the fact that many | 
railways failed to report their service records, and we 
wish to again emphasize the necessity for regular and 
accurate annual reports, because in that way alone will fF 
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treatment. This has largely been because the complete 
records were available only from test sections established 
many years ago, when much of the necessary data was 
omitted. A careful study of the tables so far published 
shows many apparent variations in life, some of which 
are readily explained, because of different climatic, traffic 
and other conditions. It probably will not be possible 
for some years to come to give a definite answer as to 
the exact length of life which may be expetced in various 
sections of the country, under varying traffic conditions, 
for each kind of wood or each kind of treatment. 

- Creosoted ties have only been in use some 18 years, 
and none of those laid have as yet even approached an 
average life. Your committee wishes to dwell on this 
phase of the situation with considerable emphasis. It 
may seem strange to the uninitiated that after so many 
years of treatment, that definite figures as to ultimate life 
should not be available. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that, after all, this period is a comparatively short 
one and that some patience must be exercised before final 
conclusions can be drawn. 

Notwithstanding the incomplete state of the available 
data, your committee feels that certain fundamental con- 
clusions may be drawn, which are herewith briefly out- 
lined : 

(1) Value of Treatment—The use of treated ties of 
one kind of another is not only an economic necessity, but 
an economic duty for all railways. In other words, your 
committee feels strongly that nothing but treated ties 
should be laid, irrespective of climate, or any other con- 
ditions. The only exception to be taken is in the case of 
such railways as still have available naturally long lived 
woods, such as redwood, tidewater cypress, cedar or other 
woods of equally known long natural life. 

(2) Comparative Value of Treatment—A study of 
the complete test records published to date, together with 
the data obtained from railways as a whole, indicates 
that definite figures as to length of life from different 
treatments cannot yet be given. This will readily be 
understood when it is remembered that one has to deal 
with woods of different degrees of hardness, with vary- 
ing climatic conditions, and physical conditions of the 
track. The following, however, may be taken as a safe 
guide. 

(a) Zinc Chloride Treatmeni—In its report of 1919 
your committee submitted the conclusion that one can 
unquestionably figure on doubling the life of the most 
_ inferior untreated timber by treating the same with zinc 
_ chloride, and in dry climates this life will undoubtedly 
_ be extended. The committee at this time adheres to this 
. conclusion, and, in addition, believes that a conservative 
estimate will place the life of ties treated with zinc chlo- 
tide at from 6 to 15 years. The exact life will be some- 
where within these limits, depending upon climatic con- 
ditions under which this type of treatment is used, and 
the kind of timber treated. 
_(b) Zine Creosote—Depending upon climatic condi- 
tions, a probable length of life of ties treated with this 
Process may be placed at from 8 to 18 years. 

“(c) Empty-Cell Creosote Processes—Ties treated by 
the empty-cell creosote processes have not been in track 
long enough as yet to give even a tentative figure. At- 

_ tention is called to the fact, however, that in the most 
| extensive experimental track laid in eastern Kansas in 
1906, with pine ties treated with one of these processes, 
96.2 per cent are still in track after a service of 17 years. 
On another railway, hardwood ties treated with another 
empty-cell process, 89 per cent of ties laid in 1905 are 
still in track. From records of this sort, it appears to 
_ bea safe conclusion that when properly treated, a life of 
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16 years will positively be obtained, with the chance that 
this will run up to 25 years or more under proper main- 
tenance conditions. 

(d) Full-Cell Creosote Treatment—Only a small 
number of full-cell creosoted ties are now in service. On 
some of the test sections, ‘treated ties have been removed, 
but in practically every case the removal has been due to 
mechanical factors. It is generally recognized that the 
full-cell creosote process is not warranted at the present 
time, because mechanical life under present conditions 
will always be very much shorter than the life to be 
expected from decay protection given by full-cell treat- 
ment. 

(3) Choice of Treatment—From the foregoing it is 
evident that the various processes may reasonably be ex- 
pected to give different lengths of life, always remem- 
bering that this will be materially affected by conditions 
of service rather than the treatment. The choice of the 
proper treatment to be used by any railway is to be re- 
garded largely as an investment question. In its 1922 
report the committee gave some typical examples of the 
basis to be used in comparing different types of treat- 
ment. We again wish to call attention to these examples 
as the proper method to be used in determining which 
treatment shall be used. In other words, the choice of 
treatment should in its first analysis consist in comparing 
the life which is being obtained from ties in actual use, 
and determining the annual charge against such ties, and 
then comparing this with the annual charge from ties 
treated by various methods; for example, if an untreated 
ties costs $1.00, and has, as shown by experience, four 
years’ life, roughly figuring, the annual charge against 
such a tie is 25 cents. If such a tie be treated at a cost 
of 25 cents, one would have to obtain five years of life 
in order to have the same annual charge. (For sim- 
plicity’s sake, such favors as interest, etc., have been 
omitted.) If there is reasonable assurance that five years 
of life will be obtained from that particular preservative 
treatment, any life beyond five years will be that much 
gain. Having arrived at the conclusion as to the amount 
of money which will make the annual charge equal or 
better in the case of preserved ties, the choice will then 
naturally depend upon the availability of any particular 
preservative. 

Summing up the foregoing, your committee presents 
the following conclusions : 

(1) Only treated ties should be used for permanent 
track construction, with the exception of the few durable 
woods noted above. 

(2) Varying lengths of life may reasonably be ex- 
pected for various types of treatment—zine chloride, zinc 
creosote, empty-cell creosote, and full-cell creosote. 

(3) The choice of which treatment should be selected 
should be considered as a problem of risk in investment 
as shown by probable annual charges. 


The British Empire Exhibition, which opens in April 
at Wembley, a suburb of London, is to be an affair of 
magnitude. Within the exhibition enclosure there are to 
be fifteen miles of roads, so, obviously, the show cannot 
be done on foot. Among several means of conveyance 
there is to be a non-stop railway with the unique and 
ingenious feature of running very slowly at the stations 
so that passengers can easily and safely step on or off. 
Between stations, however, a speed of 24 miles an hour 
will be attained. : 

The cars, which travel separately, are driven by a con- 
tinuously rotating shaft lying below the level of the track. 
This shaft has a screw thread upon it whose pitch varies 
according to the speed required at different points cn 
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route. A roller arm, projecting down from every car, 
comes in contact with the thread and thus propels the 
vehicle. Each car is about 20 feet long, has room for 
24 passengers sitting and 12 standing; and it is said 
that the system can carry 20,000 persons an hour each 
way.—Air Compressor Magazine. 


New Ticket Office of Southern Pacific, 
at San Francisco, Cal. 


The Southern Pacific Co. recently opened new ticket 
offices in San Francisco, Cal., at 65 Geary street, which 
offer many innovations in the way of convenience to pa- 
trons. The central portion of the floor space is unob- 
structed, with the counters and other appointments ar- 
ranged along the walls. There is an unusual area of floor 
space, So that large crowds can be handled without delay 
or inconvenience. There is a balcony at the further end 
of the room, in which a part of the facilities are located. 
The walls are decorated by scenic views of the west, in 
the respective panels. Efficient illumination is a feature 
of the room. ’ 

At the head of the counter on the right as one enters, 
is located a travel bureau, and at the left is a resort in- 
formation bureau, each in charge of an experienced man 
trained for these positions. At the travel bureau com- 
plete information is available, as well as itineraries and 
reservations to any place in the world. In the resort bu- 
reau full information is at hand concerning all resorts on 
the Pacific coast. Here arrangements may be made for 
vacation trips or information furnished concerning all 
trips to resorts; also regarding trips in and around San 
Francisco. : 

The ticket counter is provided with a super-structure 
13% inches high, with openings for ticket windows 22 
inches wide, every 3 feet, 3% inches. Investigation has 
shown that this is the width through which business can 
be done with the greatest comfort to the customer and 
the ticket salesman. The counter’is 28 inches wide so 
that conversation between customer and salesman is easy 
and without strain on the voice. 

Each counter is equipped with two complete cash draw- 
ers so relief of one ticket clerk by another is quickly 
made. The rear of the counter is equipped on one side of 


Street Front of New Southern Pacific Ticket Office in San Francisco, Cal, 
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Interior View of New Southern Pacific Ticket Office, San Francisco, 
Cal. Note Ample Floor Space, Many Ticket Windows and Efficient 
Lighting, 


the salesman with a ticket case with sliding curtain to 
protect the stock, which is kept in the usual ticket racks. 
This case is lighted electrically with finger fixture located _ 

at the top of the case in the center, throwing the light 
directly down on the stock. Long one-point coupon tick-— 
‘ets are kept in drawers conveniently located to the right 
and left of the salesman. Interline coupon forms for 
most frequently used routes and destinations are also pro- — 
vided. In case the destinations and routing of ticket ne-_ 
cessitate building up a ticket, the salesman makes out a_ 
written order giving description of route, rate, etc., and 
sends this order in pneumatic tube, lo- | 
cated immediately back of him, to a — 
ticket markers room in the rear of the 
office, where a corps of ticket makers 
are employed. These men make up the 
ticket, check route and rate quoted, and 
then send it to the salesman through the 
pneumatic tube system. 

A double dater is used, showing date 
of sale and date on which ticket is good 
for passage. Each die is provided with } 
an initial designating ticket seller. The | 
die plate is removable and interchangea-_ 
ble so that when a clerk goes off duty ke 
removes his die plate and locks it in  F 
cash drawer, the relief salesman placit 
his die in the dater. This protects eac 
ticket salesman and provides a check on | 
all sales. Ten different stocks of tickets _ 
are used, each set being designated with ifs 
the same initial as the salesman, permit 
ting additional check on all sales: - ‘4 4 

Charts for all Pullman reservations in 
San Francisco are located on the mez- . 
zanine floor of the office. Each salesm 
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Pullman Charts are Arranged in a Revolving Rack and Telephone Lines 
Connect the Room with the Various Ticket Offices. Southern Pacific 
Ticket Office at San Francisco. 


_is provided with telephone direct to the Pullman bureau. 


The Pullman chart room is an innovation in that it 
serves all Pullman operations in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley, with direct telephone connections 
from all stations east and north of San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento, and south over the Valley and Coast Lines to 
Los Angeles, enabling all stations in this area to get im- 
mediate and direct service, without telegraphing or writ- 
ing. 

Five men handle the Pullman board. Diagrams for 
trains for one month are arranged in train and date or- 
der on revolving racks in front of the men. As the 
ticket salesmen phone in for space, the Pullman chart 
man immediately gives him number of berth or reserva- 
tion, and marks the ticket number in the diagram. Charts 
for the coming month are kept in a rack 
immediately above the board for all 
trains in date order. 


A large portion of the work of the 
Pullman chart room consists of making 
reservations for points beyond destina- 
tions of Southern Pacific through trains, 
as, for example, east of Chicago. The 
Chicago office is wired for the space de- 
sired, the check number being given to 
imsert in the sleeping car diagram. This 
check number is also used as a symbol 
for the message providing confirmation 
or check in case of error in telegraphic 
transmission. Telegrams are filed in 
numerical order. The average length 
of time from receipt of request for space 
in the Chicago office to the time the 
answer is on the way is two hours. 


A bureau has been established in the 
new ticket office to give prompt tele- 
Phone information to patrons in San 
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Ticket Counters are So Arranged that all Supplies are Within Easy Reach. 
Pacific Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Francisco and its environs. This is manned by four travel 
experts with a completely arranged library of travel in- 
formation located convenient to their hands so that any 
ordinary question can be answered immediately. ‘The 
library consists of all Southern Pacific joint and local tar- 
iffs, general rate sheets of principal lines, also various 
pamphlets and publications by various chambers of com- 
merce with reference to special points of interest at 
various cities, hotel rates, etc. 

In the event data requested from the information bu- 
reat 1s too complicated to be handled by telephone, the 
clerk secures the name and address of the person making 
the inquiry, and turns it over to the district ‘passenger 
agent, who has a representative call on the passenger ex- 
plain all details and assist the patron in every way pos- 
sible. The bureau is open every day, including Sundays 
and holidays, from 7:30 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. After 
10:30 p. m. inquiries are handled by clerks on duty at 
the Ferry and at Third Street stations. 

The old idea of private offices for the district passen- 
ger agent and the agent of the office is abandoned in this 
ticket office, and instead the new banking office idea has 
been adopted by placing each of these men in a neatly 
railed enclosure just inside and on each side of the main 
entrance. Here patrons can locate them easily and with- 
out formality. Upon entering the office, one is greeted 
on the left by the district pasenger agent and on the right 
by the office agent, each in an unenclosed office. These 
offices are raised 14 inches above the main floor so as to 
give them a complete survey of all the bureau at all times. 


Concluding Day’s Session, American 
Railway Engineering Association 


THE 25TH ANNUAL SESSION CLOSES WitH THURSDAY'S 
SESSION 


The session Thursday morning opened with the report 
of Committee XII, Rules and Organization, which was 
presented by the chairman, W. C. Bennett, trainmaster, 
Lehigh Valley R. R. The material presented for revision 
of the manual, which covered instructions on the guid- 
ance of engineering field parties, was adopted. The bal- 
ance of this committee’s report was given over to a re- 
vision and additions to the manual of rules for guidance 
of employees of the maintenance of way department. 
The committee has done an unusually large amount of 
work during the year, but because there are a very con- 
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A Feature of the New Southern Pacific Ticket Office at San Francisco is a Special Bureau 


Where Tickets are Made up by Expert Ticket Makers. 
Tickets between This Bureau and the Counter Clerks. 


siderable number of the rules now appearing in the man- 
ual which, it developed during the discussion of the re- 
port, had never been submitted to the committees on 
roadway, track, ballast, and others interested, for their 
scrutiny, the report was referred back to the committee 
with the understanding that all such rules would be sub- 
mitted to the various committees concerned and the re- 
port presented at the next convention. 

The report of the committee on Signs, Fences and 
Crossings was presented by Maro Johnson, assistant en- 
gineer, Illinois Central R. R., chairman of the committee. 

The specifications for right-of-way fences now appear- 
ing in the manual do not contain an instruction for spac- 
ing anchor posts. In order to correct this omission the 
committee presented a specification for such spacing 
reading as follows: “In long runs of fence anchor posts 
shall be spaced not more than one-quarter mile apart.” 
This specification was adopted. The specification for 
strength of fence wire was also adopted by the associa- 
tion for publication in the manual. 

Last year this committee presented, and the association 
adopted for publication in the manual, specifications giv- 
ing gradients and dimensions for highway grade cross- 
ings. The committee felt that a slight revision of this 
specification was desirable and so reported. This portion 
of the report caused a general discussion of the matter 
and brought out a wide variety of opinion as to just how 
the specification should be worded. In view of the trend 
of the discussion the committee requested that this speci- 
fication be referred back to it for further consideration. 

Mr. A. B. Griggs, valuation engineer, Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., presented as information a specification 
for bituminous crossings. Mr. Griggs, chairman of the 
sub-committee, also presented the report on highway 
grade crossing separation. This report, which contains 
much valuable information, was submitted as a progress 
report. Mr. Griggs announced that the program for the 
succeeding year. should bring additional matter of value 
on this important subject. . 

The report on the relative Economy of Steel, Wood and 
Concrete Posts was presented as information, 

The report of Committee. VIII, Masonry, was. pre- 
sented by the chairman, C. C. Westfall, engineer of 
bridges, Illinois Central R. R: The matter presented for 
the purpose of revising the Manual was adopted without 
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discussion. The subject of Principles of 
Design of Concrete, Plain and Rein- 
forced, for Use in Railroad. Structures 
was presented by Theodore L. Condron, 
consulting engineer. This matter was 
presented as a progress report, but 
brought out a general discussion during 
~ which a number of interesting points re- 
garding transmission and distribution of 
loads through embankments were raised. 
In connection with the work of the 
joint committee on Design of Reinforced 
Concrete Culvert Pipe, experiments are 
in progress relative to the transmission 
and distribution of loads through various — 
materials used for filling of embank- — 
ments, and Dean Marston explained — 
what had been accomplished so far in — 
these investigations, which are under his 
direction. It appears that when these 
tests are completed much information 
will have been developed which has not 
heretofore been available. Dean Mars- 
ton stated that while it has been com- 
monly assumed that the weight of earth 
embankments to date is about 100 lbs. per cubic foot, 
the developments to date indicated that this weight 
is nearer 125 lbs. He also stated that apparently much 
greater loads are concentrated directly underneath the 
point of application of live loads at the surface of the 
embankment than are commonly supposed. 3 
The report on the development in the art of making 
concrete was presented by C. P. Richardson, engineer 
track elevation, Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., as 
information. 
The report of the committee on Records and Accounts 
was presented by Chairman H. M. Stout, record engineer, 
Northern Pacific Ry. The changes which were proposed 
for the manual were adopted without discussion. The 
matter relating to cost. keeping methods and statistical 
records was presented as information by the chairman 
of the sub-committee, V. R. Walling, principal assistant 
engineer, Chicago & Western Indiana R: R. The special 
report of this committee printed in Bulletin 265-A, relat- 
ing to the proposed revision of the classification of ac- 
counts by the Interstate Commerce Commission, was dis- 
cussed at some length and the work of the special com- 
mittee of engineers appointed by the American Railway 
Association was explained. It was made clear by the 
committee that, in so far as the accounts relate to maim— 
tenance and construction of roadway and structures 1s 
concerned, the matter is one of unusual importance to the 
engineering departments of the railroads. The classifi- 
cations which have been put out by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission heretofore, have been devised without 
special consideration of the needs and requirements of 
the maintenance departments, and it is felt that at this 
time these requirements should be made known to the 
commission with a view to having them met by the new 
classification. Heretofore it has been an almost impos 
sible task to determine the cost of any of the work done 
by the maintenance of way department. One example 
of this difficulty has arisen in connection with the pro- 
posed installations of automatic train control. While 
the original installation will, of course, be charged to the 
investment account, the situation is very similar to that 
of the present maintenance accounts in that, according to 
the present classification, the cost of such installation must 
be distributed to something like a dozen different a 
counts, and the task of going through and picking out 
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the various items is an almost impossible one. In the 
same way the charges to maintenance will be distributed 
to both the maintenance of way and maintenance of 
equipment accounts. It would therefore seem that some 
arrangements should be made to gather these charges 
under a smaller number of groupings or into one account. 

As only a small amonut of work has been done to date 
on this subject, the report: is presented as information, 
but, as it is very full, all that has been done heretofore 
is now available to the members of the association, and 
it is hoped that there will be a full presentation of the 
individual views of its members, in order that the special 
committee may have a large foundation upon which to 
base their work. 

The report of Committee X XII, Economics of Railway 
Labor, was presented by Chairman C. C. Cook, mainte- 
nance engineer, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. As this is a 
comparatively new committee no matter has yet been pre- 
sented for inclusion in the manual. The committee, 
however, has done a large amount of work during the 
year in studying the methods used in other industries for 
obtaining and handling their employees. This portion of 
the report was presented by E. T. Howson, Railway Age. 
The sub-committee presented as information seven con- 
clusions on this subject, the second one of which evoked 
a lengthy discussion, and all of which were adopted for 
inclusion in the Manual. The eighth conclusion was ac- 
cepted as information. The subject of Standard Methods 
for the Purpose of Establishing Units of Measure of 
Work Performed was presented by the chairman of the 
sub-committee, George M. O’Rourke, roadmaster, [li- 
nois Central R. R., and the conclusions adopted for pub- 
lication in the Manual. 


The report of Committee XVII, Wood Preservation, 
was presented by the chairman, Mr. S. D. Cooper, as- 
sistant manager treating plants, Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. All of the report of this committee was pre- 
sented and received as: information. 


The report relative to revision of the manual was pre- 
sented by Dr. Herman von Schrenk. The work done by 
this sub-committee related to the proposed revision of the 
association’s standard specification for creosote. After a 
full investigation of what had been done in European 
countries, where new specifications permitting lower 
grades of creosote have been adopted, it was the conclu- 
sion of the committee that while certain qualities of creo- 
sotes not conforming to this classification will undoubt- 
edly be available, it is also true that large quantities 
which do comply with the specification are available, and 

_ the outlook for the future clearly indicates that the quan- 

_ tity which fulfills the present standard will be more 

| likely to increase than to decrease. The recommendation 
of the committee that no change be made 
in the present specifications was ap- 
proved. 

The balance of the report was pre- 
sented as information. The report has 
a very full statement of the work done 
by the committee on marine piling inves- 
bation of the National Research Coun- 
cil. 

_ The last report presented was that of 
the special committee on Co-operative 
Relations with Universities. This re- 
| port, which was presented by R. H. 
| Ford, assistant chief engineer, Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry., chairman of 
_the committee, was not printed in any of 
| the bulletins prior. to the convention. Mr. 
Ford gave in considerable detail the work 
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done by the committee, which was largely of a prelimi- 
nary nature. Contract has been secured with a number 
of universities and other organizations interested in en- 
gineering education, but Mr. Ford stated that while the 
universities seem to be exceedingly anxious to assist in 
every way in the work of the committee, the difficulty 
so far had been to establish proper contact with the rail- 
roads. 

The president for the ensuing year, Mr. George J. Ray, 
chief engineer, Delaware Lackawanna & Western R. R., 
was presented to the association with a few very happy 
remarks by the retiring president, Mr. E. H. Lee. After 
a reply.to Mr. Lee’s remarks Mr. Ray adjourned the 
convention. 


Air Brake Instruction Car, Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry. 


The accompanying illustration is an interior view of 
the Atlantic Coast Line air brake instruction car, which 
was equipped at Waycross shops and recently placed in 
service. 

The equipment in the car was installed and located 
with the idea in mind of reproducing as far as possible, 
the location, and operation, as found in actual service, be- 
lieving by this method that it would be much easier for 
the employees to follow up and understand the lectures 
covering usual subjects discussed in an instruction 
car, i. e, care and operation of equipment, train han- 
dling, break downs, operation of steam heat and fuel 
economy. 

In one end of the car is a boiler-head built of angle 
iron and wood and covered with jacket iron, to which is 
applied all cab devices (cut in sections) in their actual 
location, also throttle, reverse gear and fire door. The 
arrangement creates an impression more of a locomotive 
than an instruction car. In the fire box are lights of dif- 
ferent colors, used to explain to firemen and others the 
relation between fires of different colors and temperature. 

The brake equipment consists of fifteen cars, ten 
freight brakes, including all types of triples found in gen- 
eral freight service, and five passenger brakes, including 
two PM, two L-N and one U. C,, all so arranged that 
the usual defects found in service can be reproduced and 
explained and best methods of correction advised. 

The equipment also includes a sectional model of a 
steam heat vapor valve and other part which go to make 
up the complete steam heat equipment of various types ; 
two valve gear models, Baker and Walschaert, and sec- 
tional headlight generator. 

The car is also equipped with a moving picture machine, 
designed to show operation of various parts. | 


Air Brake Inspection Car of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to 


What lodestone is it that draws men back to rail- 
way service? We've all heard railway men cuss their 
jobs until they were blue in the face. Give these fel- 
lows a job outside the railway field and they will 
shout their joy from the housetops—at first. Then you 
see them hanging around the shops or the stations 
or any place connected with a railway. They still 
maintain bravely that they wouldn’t go back to rail- 
roading for anything—but they do. 


Much has been said about the existing relationship 
between the various departments of the railroads with 
a view to obtaining better co-operation between them, 
but in the ever increasing tendency of the mechanical 
departments to construct larger and heavier locomo- 
tives it is a question whether the proper considera- 
tion is given by these departments, of the different 
railroads, as to just what effect these heavy engines 
might have on the track and bridges. No doubt were 
these points considered more fully before designing 
the locomotives and those devices applied which are 
intended for the purpose of minimizing undue stresses 
in the track the engineering’ departments would be 
better able to assist in the more efficient operation of 
this heavy power. In this connection it should be 
noticed that there is a direct relation between these 
two departments that should not be overlooked when 
new power is being considered, nor should the en- 
gineering departments overlook the fact that any con- 
templated changes effecting the capacity of tracks or 
bridges, if referred to the mechanical departments, 
might result infuturesavings. ; 


The fact that car loadings continwe in a volume 
that breaks all precedent for this time of year em- 
phasizes the condition with regard to railway 
revenues, which is spoken of elsewhere on this 
editorial page. Revenues declined last January be- 
cause traffic declined, but the falling off in both traffic 
and revenues was relative rather than absolute. Jan- 
uary was not a light month in railway traffic. In 
comparing it with last December, or with the previous 
January, the comparison is with periods in which the 
volume of business handled by the railroads was ex- 
traordinarily heavy. In January, 1923, the railroads 
had just experienced remarkable gains. Last Decem- 
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Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said i 
= 


ber the tide of traffic was still running heavy from : 
the previous autumn. In January the lull was but — 
temporary, and the reports of revenue car loading — 


indicated a quick return to abnormally heavy traffic. — 


Therefore we say, while there was a shrinkage in Jan- 


uary, it was but a comparative recession between two — 
high tides. The moral of the situation is that even — 


with the peak of railway business, the companies are — 


not earning their “fair return,” and the slightest re- 
cession in business will bring the net revenues peril- 
ously near the vanishing point. 


Railroad financial interests are wondering to what 
extent the Interstate Commerce Commision intended 
to establish a precedent in ordering the Chicago 
Union Station Co. last week to submit the marketing 
of its latest bond issue to competitive bidding. — 

The present order is a sequel to a hearing held by the — 
commission nearly two years ago, at which testimony 
was taken on the proposal that private sale of bond 
issues be restricted, and that like public bond issues, 
all awards be made on competitive bidding. At that 
time railroad financial conditions were more or less 
dubious and the commission refrained from making 
a specific order. Now the commission revives the 
issue but does not indicate how generally it will apply 
the rule. It says: “The subject was not dismissed, 
however, from further consideration. While argu- 
ments advanced in favor of the present practice have 


force, as applied to carriers of more or less uncertain | 


financial status, they have less force in the case of 


| 
| 


| 


] 


carriers of assured earning power and favorable finan- | 


cial structure.” The bond issue now in question im- 
deed conforms to the foregoing description. It is 
only $850,000, a first mortgage, and guaranteed by | 
four strong trunk lines. In the application it had 
been proposed to selk the issue privately to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., the commission authorized the issue only 
“on condition they be sold to the highest bidder after 
public advertisement for competitive bids.” fy 

If this practice is to be enforced generally by the com- | 
mission it will disrupt the usual financial calculations. The — 
universal practice is to announce the underwriting of © 
the securities simultaneously with announcement 
of the issue. ‘To do otherwise involves delays; it | 
leaves an interval in which technical obstructions may | 
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be brought up, and it obviously involves the question 
of the relative financial standing of the bidders. The 
latter is a subject on which many delicate questions 
of propriety and expediency may have a bearing. It 
was fairly claimed at the previous hearing that condi- 
tions are fundamentally different in the placing of rail- 
road securities than. in the selling of city, county or 
state bond issues; but very often the same condition 
causes serious trouble even with public issues. We 
hope restrictive regulation is not to be advanced one 
step further by the promulgation of a general rule of 
this kind. 


RAILWAY REVENUES FOR JANUARY 

- Railway revenues, both gross and net, for the month 

of January, this year, show a decided falling off as 

compared with January a year ago, and a decrease 
in even greater proportion, as compared with the pre- 

vious month, December, 1923. This condition is in a 

measure only a reflection of the traffic movement and 

of industry in general; for January, 1923, was a period 
of intense industrial activity, while a recession in gen- 
eral business which had been recognized for some 
months, became decidedly in evidence in railway 
traffic, in January, 1924. The figures are given in 
more detail in another column of this issue. 

ating revenues of class I railroads for January, 1924, 

were $468,976,600, which is a decrease of $33,565,250, 
as compared with January, 1923, and of $25,479,828, 

as compared with December, 1923. Net operating in- 
come of class I railroads, for January, 1924, was 

$51,281,200, while the same roads in January, 1923, 

earned net operating income of $61,128,970, and in 

December, 1923, $69,694,744. The net operating in- 

come is what is left after the payment of operating 
_ expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before in- 

terest and other fixed charges are paid. 

A part of the showing indicated above is accounted 
for in the fact that the railroads were not able to re- 
duce expenses in proportion to the falling off in 
revenue. For while the operating revenues fell off, 
in January this year, 6.7 per cent as compared with 
the same month last year, operating expenses were 
only diminished by 5.9 per cent. Expenditures for 
maintenance of way, for example, increased approxi- 
mately $2,423,000, in January this year, as compared 
with the same month a year ago. But a more satis- 
factory showing was made in maintenance of equip- 
ment, for these expenditures decreased approximately 
$12,700,000, in January this year, as compared with 

January a year ago. 

In estimating the earnings of the railroads on the 
basis of the percentage of property investment, a 
difficulty always arises in the opening months of the 

year; for obviously the valuation base for the current 
year should include the total net addition. to capital 
account for the preceding year. But the exact figures 
for this net addition to railway ‘property are not avail- 
able until some months after the first of the year. 


Consequently the January returns in percentage, are 
| 


— 
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too high, until the adjusted value of railway property 
can be determined. On this basis, without allowance 
for any returns on new Capital investment of 1923, 
which of course amounted to a considerable total, the 
bureau of railway economics makes its current esti- 
mates as follows: The net operating income in Jan- 
uary, 1924, resulted in an annual rate of return of 
4.54 per cent on the investment. The same roads in 
January of last year earned 5.58 per cent, and in De- 
cember, 1923, 4.44 per cent. In the eastern district 
the rate earned was 5.04 per cent; in the southern dis- 
trict, 5.68 per cent, and in the western district, 3.59 
per cent. Neither-the railroads as a whole, therefore, 
nor any district, earned the 5.75 per cent fixed as a 
fair return by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Making an estimate upon the records of the rail- 
roads of property investment, the bureau of railway 
economics estimates the average rate of return for all 
roads in January at 3.94 per cent. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has not yet completed its valu- 
tions by regions, the bureau’s estimate follows: New 
England region, 3.15 per cent; Great Lakes region, 
4.78 per cent; Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny region, 4.21 per 
cent; Pocahontas region, 4.61 per cent; southern re- 
gion, 4.88 per cent; northwestern region, 1.24 per cent; 
central western region, 3.97 per cent; southwestern 
region, 4.48 per cent. The “fair return,’ as we re- 
marked some weeks ago, is nothing more than a 
mirage. 


FPREIGHT. RALES AND HIGH PRICES: 


As a telltale on profiteering retailers the Chicago 
packers have been publishing the wholesale prices of 
meats in the daily newspapers. In view of the pre- 
vailing idea that freight rates contribute a large share 
to the high cost of living it might be well for railway 
companies to publish in local newspapers the freight 
rates on provisions and other necessaries of life from 
distributing centers. This is a subject that is not likely 
to be investigated by individuals of the general public 
and unless the truth in regard to it is broadcast in 
some such manner the public is likely to remain in 
ignorance of the real conditions and railroad inter- 
ests suffer from the misrepresentations regarding 
freight rates that are so widely prevailing. 

The worst offenders in respect to such misrepre- 
sentation are the retail merchants. Every one knows 
of the large drop in wholesale prices of live stock, 
general farm produce and in many lines of manufac- 
turing goods in recent years, and about the only way 
in which retailers can make their corresponding high 
prices look plausible is to plead high rents, high 
wages of clerks and high freight rates; and the last 
named argument seems to appeal to consumers with 
a good deal of force, when, really, it is the smallest 
factor in current high prices. So far as food costs 
are concerned, an instructive analysis of the extent 
to which freight rates enter into the living expenses 
of the average family, prepared by Mr. O. O. Carr, 
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statist:cian of the Illinois Central R. R., was published 
in the Railway Review of March 1. The freight rate 
on flour shipped 700 miles enters into the cost of 
bread only to the extent of less than half a cent per 
pound loaf; the freight rate on potatoes shipped 550 
miles is only 15 cents per bushel; the rate on dressed 
beef shipped in carload lots 500 miles is only about 
a third of a cent per pound; and so on through a 
long list of food products. If freight rates on such 
articles were to be reduced twenty-five per cent the 
consumer would never know the difference; but if 
they were to be increased five or ten per cent, there 
would be a protest throughout the land and the aver- 
age retailer would take advantage of the negligible 
unit increase to boost! prices’ out of all proportion, 
and be able to convince the average untinking fellow 
citizen that the case was justifiable. 

The policy of the average retailer these days is to 
figure profits at what the consumer will bear. High 
wages beget high prices in more ways than the ex- 
tent to which they become a real factor of the same, 
because they reduce the incentive to thrift, and mer- 
chants understand that the average recipient of high 
wages gives but little scrutiny to high prices. There 
is a demoralizing tendency throughout. Careless 
methods become the rule, an excessive amount of bad 
debts are absorbed in the prices which honest people 
are obliged to pay, and selling profits of fifty per cent 
or upwards are not unusual. 

A few years ago the writer took occasion to trace 
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a carload of potatoes which were being retailed out 
in a small town at 80 cents per bushel. The potatoes 
came direct from a dealer in the country to the mer- 
chant who retailed them. The former paid 20 cents 


-per bushel for the potatoes, loaded direct from the 


farmers’ wagons into the car, so that the cost of 

handling was very small, less than one per cent per 

bushel. The freight to destination averaged less than 

five cents per bushel. The merchant, who had taken 

orders in advance, sold the bulk of the potatoes direct- 

ly out of the car within 24 hours, so that his cost 

for handling, also, was small. Now the price at which 

these potatoes were sold to consumers was sufficient, 

after deducting freight charges and the small expense 

for handling, to distribute a clear profit to dealer and 

merchant, each, of more than the entire price which 

the farmer received for growing the produce and haul- 

ing it to the railroad. The inside information of this 

dealing was not known to any of the customers, but, . 
it being generally understood: that the potato crop — 
was large that year, and wholesale prices low, the re- 

tail price, when called in question, was defended on 

the pretense of high freight rates. 

The public ought not to be allowed to remain in 
ignorance of the manner in which such misrepresenta- 
tions are used as the excuse for excessive profits of the 
mercantile classes, and if the railroad managements 
themselves do not take it in hand to advertise the 
deception that is so generally practiced, no one else 
will. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


Washington, D. C., Mar. 19th.—The Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Commission today by a vote of eight 
to two reported favorably the Gooding long and short 
haul bill with an amendment permitting present ex- 
port rates to be continued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The committee also reported favorably senate bill 
2704 extending the time for shippers to defend them- 
selves for suits to collect freight bills by carriers. 

A sub-committee of the senate committee has heard 
the labor representatives of the railroads in favor of 
a bill making practically mandatory arbitration of 
labor disputes. It would practically eliminate the rail- 
road labor board. The railroad executives will be 
heard by this committee March 28 when general coun- 
sel Thom and others will appear. The committee 
may consider some changes in the railroad bill deal- 
ing with section 15-A as to the earning power of the 
railroads and the rate to be allowed to the stock- 
holders by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


_ Senate leaders do not regard these developments as 
important, as they do not believe any legislation can 
be passed on railroad matters at this session. 


Record loading of revenue freight continues for 
this season of the year according to reports filed today 
by the carriers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. 


The total for the week ending March 8, which be 
came available today, amounted to 929,505 cars. This 
was an increase of 24,161 cars over the corresponding — 
period last year and an increase of 108,619 cars over 
the corresponding week in 1922. It also was an in- 
eRe of 110,176 cars over the corresponding week in 

920. ; 

Due to decreases principally in coal, grain and grain 
products miscellaneous freight and live stock, the~ 
total for the week of March 8 was a decrease of 15,544 — 
cars under the preceding week. _ 

A new high record for all time, however, was estab- 
lished in the loading of forest products during the 
week, the total loading for that commodity amount 
ing to 82,888 cars. This exceeded by 170 cars the | 
previous record established during the week of Feb- | 
ruary 16 this year, when 82,718 cars were loaded. The | 
total for the week was an increase of 1,867 cars over 
the preceding week and an increase of 7,529 cars over 
the corresponding week in 1923. Compared with the 
corresponding week in 1922, it was an increase Of | 
32,047 cars. Grain and grain products loading for | 
the week totaled 46,511 cars. While this was a de — 
crease of 4,866 cars under the week before, it was an 
increase of 5,013 cars over the corresponding week 
last year and an increase of 2,097 cars over the corres- 
ponding week in 1922. In the western districts alone, | 
30,058 cars were loaded with grain and grain products, | 
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an increase of 2,451 cars over the corresponding period 
last year. 

Live stock loading totaled 31,165 cars, a decrease 
of 1,039 cars under the week before, but an increase 
of 369 cars over the same week last year and an in- 
crease of 1,610 cars over the same week two years 
ago. Reports showed 23,489 cars loaded with live- 
stock during the week in the western district com- 
pared with 22,836 cars during the corresponding week 
last year or an increase of 653 cars. 

Coal loading totaled 169,807 cars, a decrease of 
16,663 cars under the week before and a decrease of 
16,457 cars under the same week last year. It also 
was a decrease of 34,008 cars under the same week 
in 1922, when coal shipments were unusually heavy 
owing to the threatened strike of miners. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 250,587 cars, an increase of 4,846 cars 
over the previous week and 21,435 cars over the cor- 
responding week last year. Compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1922, it was an increase of 16,272 
cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 323,184 cars. 
While this was a decrease of 1,634 cars under the week 
before it was an increase of 7,951 cars over the same 
week in 1923 and an increase of 78,879 cars over the 
same week in, 1922. 

Coke loading totaled 14,300 cars, 735 cars above the 
preceding week but 940 cars under last year. The 
total for the week, however, was an increase of 5,779 
cars over two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 11,063 cars, 1210 cars 
above the prev-ous week but 738 cars under last year. 
Compared with the same week in 1922, it was an in- 
crease of 5,943 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week be- 
fore in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in the southern and southwestern districts with 


_ decrease, some of which were slight, in the eastern, 


Allegheny, Pocahontas, 
western districts. 


northwestern and _ central 
All districts, however, reported in- 


creases over the corresponding week last year except 


the central western, while all reported increases over 


_ the corresponding period in 1922. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with 


_the two previous years follows: 


1924 1923 1922 
4 weeks of QTL Gia eht ee ee 3,362,136 3,373,965 2;785,119 
| 4 Wrecks ot Mebruary............. 3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
| Week enced March  liwe..>. cet. 945,049 918,624 793,115 
| Week ended March 8............ 929,505 905,344 . 820,886 
a 8,854,122 8,559,532 7,427,006 
The railroads on February 15 had 11,783 locomo- 


tives in need of repair, 18.3 per cent of the ownership, 
according to reports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

This was an increase of 992 over the number re- 
ported on February 1, at which time there were 10,791 
or 16.8 per cent: 

Of the total number 6,304 or 9.8 per cent were in 

heed of classified repairs, an increase since February 
1, of 385. 
_ Locomotives in need of running repairs totaled 5,479 
or 8.5 per cent. This was an increase of 607 compared 
with the number in need of such repairs One Ee D- 
ruary 1, 

The railroad, during the first fifteen days in Feb- 
Tuary, repaired and turned out of their shops 22,292 
locomotives, an increase of 4,228 over the number re- 
paired during the last half of January. 
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Serviceable locomotives on February 15, numbered 
53,586, a decrease of 908 compared with the number 
on February 1, while serviceable locomotives in stor- 
age totaled 3,828, a decrease of 288 compared with 
February 1. 

Despite the increase in the demand for transporta- 
tion facilities, surplus freight cars in good repair and 
immediately available for use amounted to 134,273 on 
February 29, an increase of 9,096 since February 22, 
according to reports filed today by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American’ Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

At the same time the reported car shortage on Feb- 
ruary Z9 amounted only to 3,991, a decrease of 1,953 
within a week. 

Surplus coal cars on February 29, totaled 56,618 
cars, an increase within a week of 8,366 while surplus 
box cars numbered 51,398 a decrease of 374 within 
the same period. 

Of the total car shortage reported, 1,076 were box 
cars while coal cars amounted to 2.475, both being de- 
creases compared with February 1. 

Class I railroads on March 1 had 11,304 locomotives 
in need of repair, or 17.5 per cent. 

This was a decrease of 479 compared with the num- 
ber on February 15, at which time there were 11,783 
or 16:3 per cént. 

Of the total number, 6,047 or 9.4 per cent were in 
need of classified repairs on March 1, a decrease of 
257 compared with the number on February 15, while 
5,257 or 8.1 per cent were in need of running repairs, 
a decrease of 222 compared with the same previous 
date. 

Class I railroads on March 1 had 54,127 service- 
able locomotives, an increase of 449 compared with 
the number on February 15. During the last half of 
February the railroads repaired and turned out of their 
shops 22,457 locomotives compared with 22,292 during 
the first half of the month or an increase of 165. 

Surplus freight cars in good repair on March 7 
totaled 144,426, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers with the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 

This was a decrease of 10,153 cars compared with 
the number reported on February 29, due to a lessen- 
ing in the demand for transportation facilities. 

Of the total number, 53,578 surplus box cars in good 
repair were reported, an increase within a week of 
2,182 while there were also 64,115 surplus coal cars, 
an increase of 7,497 within the same period. 

Surplus stock cars in good repair totaled 15,262, an 
increase compared with February 29 of 514. Surplus 
refrigerator cars totaled 7,185 or a decrease of 310 
within the same period. 

The total car shortage reported on March 7 amount- 
ed to 2,001, a decrease of 1,990 compared with that re- 
ported on February 29. 

The following is authorized by the car service divi- 
sion, of the American Railway Association: 

The railroads on March 1 had 45,074 freight cars 
on order, according to a tabulation of reports. just filed 
by the carriers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. 

This was an increase of 19,684 cars compared with 
the number on order on February 1. 

Freight cars on order on March 1 included box-cars 
totaling 16,994; coal cars, 15,632, and refrigerator cars, 
FOZ: 

During the month of February 11,537 freight cars 
were placed in service making a total of 27,729 in- 
stalled during the first two months this year. Box 
cars installed during the month of February num- 
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bered 5,270; coal cars, 4,841, and refrigerators cars, 
287. . 

The railroads also had on order on March 1 for 457 
locomotives compared with 439 on February 1. Loco- 
motives installed in service during the month of Feb- 
ruary totaled 214, making a total of 485 installed dur- 
ing January and February. 

These figures include new, rebuilt and leased equip- 
ment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today. grant- 
ed authority to the Chicago Rock-Island and Pacific 
Ry. Co. to issue (1) $1,000,000 of general-mortgage 
gold bonds; said bonds to be delivered to the trustee 
under the applicant’s first and refunding mortgage; 
and (2) $1,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
gold bonds; said bonds to be pledged and repledged 
from time to time, until otherwise ordered, as collateral 
security for any note or notes which may be issued 
under paragraph (9) of section 20-A of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

The commission also granted authority to the Valley 
Railroad company to issue not. exceeding $443,000 
principal amount, of first and refunding mortgage 5 
per cent gold bonds to be delivered to the Delaware 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Co., lessee, in re- 
fundment of certain obligations and authority to the 
Delaware Lackawanna and Western R. R. Co. to as- 
sume obligation and liability as guarantor in respect 
of said bonds. 

Pe eae x: 


Report of Committee [V—Rail, 
A. R. E. A. 


ABSTRACTED FROM ReEporT TO THE 25TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEER- 
ING ASSOCIATION, ‘CHICAGO 


MILL PRACTICE 

The rail committee reported that it is continuing the 
study of rail manufacturing practices as included in the 
so-called specifications for experimental lots of dead set- 
ting, open hearth carbon steel rails. It has secured chem- 
ical and physical test data on approximately 100,000 tons 
of high-silicon, dead setting steel, produced by five mills 
in the United States and one mill in Canada. The rec- 
ord in general shows a better quality of material in the 


PAIL FAILURES OF THE 
UNITED STATES swo CANADA 


FAILURES rer 100 TRACK H4/LES 
TOTAL von FIVE YEARS' SERVICE 
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19/7 1919 
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dead setting steel rail than in the average output under 
the standard specifications, without additional reduction 
or hardship — upon the manufacturer. The committee, 
however, desires to study the behavior of this rail in track 
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Section of 150-lb. Rail Adopted by the American Railway Engimeering 
Association. 


before drawing further ‘conclusions and the members of 
the association are urged to co-operate in securing fur- 
ther tonnages under the experimental specifications for 
observation purposes. ; 


Ratt FAILURES 


The 1917 rollings show an increase in the number of 
failures during the five years’ service period, but appar- 
ently this registers the peak of bad performance, and the 
better. records of later rollings justify the hope that the 
banner record of 1914 rollings will at least be equaled 
within the next few years. 2 


The committee has revised form 402-C, the annual re- 


port of rail failures. This form is shown in accompany-— 


ing illustration. Last year the committee explained the 
revised method of obtaining the divisors for reducing 
the number of failures in main track to a common basis 
per 100 track miles. The data in this year’s rail failure 
report was collected on a form substantially similar to 
revised form 400-C, which is presented for approval 
the association. Little difficulty was experienced through 
using the changed system. The committee hopes to af- 


tive at a method by which the tonnage carried by the 


failed rail may be introduced into the calculations. 
DeEsIRABLE LENGTH OF RAILS 


Considerable discussion has taken place regarding pro- 
posed alternate standard for rail length. Proponents of 
a 39-ft. rail base their choice almost entirely upon the 
length of equipment available for transportation. Those 
who advocate a 45-ft. rail believe that equipment should 
not be a governing factor and that economies in track 
maintenance require that rail shall be a maximum per 
missible length consistent with proper expansion. 


Joint Bars AND METHop or [TREATMENT _ 


- The committee presented for approval specifications 


for quenched carbon steel and alloy steel track plates. 
This specification is identical with the one approved by 
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the association in 1923, except for the introduction of a 
paragraph designating the nominal size of rolled thread 
bolts as the over-all diameter of rolled threads. This 
change was made because of considerable confusion over 
the question as to whether the diameter of the shank or 
the diameter of the rolled thread should be considered 
the nominal diameter. The definition now presented is 
in line with universal practice among American manu- 
facturers and on most of the railways. 

The committee also presented specification for 
quenched carbon steel joint bars. This specification is in 
substance identical with the specification of the American 
Society for Testing Materials except that it requires 
closer limits of tolerance in the fit. 


Rait SECTIONS 


_ The committee presented a design for 150-lb. rail sec- 
tion which we illustrate. As information there was also 
presented a series of different rail sections as compared 
with the standard American Railway Association and 
American Railway Engineering Association designs. This 
comparison was prepared by Mr. W. C. Cushing, and it 
is believed that the data presented will be of use to all 
members considering the adoption of new sections. 


TRANSVERSE FISSURES 


The rail committee is participating in a joint investi- 
gation of the underlying cause of transverse fissures as 
Teported in the Railway Review, Nov. 3, 1923. A full 
report of original correspondence regarding this investi- 
gation was made a part of the report. This investiga- 
tion is being: participated in by the bureau of standards, 
the rail manufacturers, and the joint’ committee on 
stresses in track. The bureau of safety of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has withdrawn from _participa- 
tion, 


- Movement or Conticuous Raits THROUGH 
: BoLtTeD JOINTS 


_ A study of this: subject is under way through observ- 
ng the travel of expansion in track at periodic intervals 
inder conditions of both dry and lubricated joints. 
These observations seem to indicate that without lubri- 
ation most of the expansion is concentrated in a rela- 
ively small percentage of joints with consequent wide 
saps during the contraction phase at these locations. 
Vith lubrication of contact surfaces the movement ap- 
‘ears considerably more uniform. 

_ Laboratory tests on fully bolted joints, the bolt tension 


| 
il a 


being approximately 13,000 lbs., show that the theoretical 
forces developed by a temperature change of approxi- 
mately twelve degrees should suffice to slip the rail. It 
seems probable that this tension is being frequently ex- 
ceeded in an effort to maintain joints to their maximum 
efficiency as a girder, the result being a locking of the rail 
against expansion slip in many joints. The expansion 
thereupon travels until a relatively loose joint is encoun- 
tered, with consequent batter at such joints through im- 
proper spacing. A balanced standard of bolt tension 
might be possible under which the mechanical strength 
of the joint could be conserved without unduly restrain- 
ing slip, and the committee desires to continue the work 
along this line during the following year. 


AcTION RECOMMENDED 


The committee recommended the adoption of the form 
for reporting rail failures, the specifications for track 
bolts, and also for steel joint bars. It also recommended 
the adoption of the 150-Ib. rail section. 


Signal Section Adjourns Until Fall 


ANNUAL MEETING CLosES WorK AND WiLL: MEET AT 
Swampscott, Mass., IN SEPTEMBER TO DISCUSS 
AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROI 


A report was published in the Railway Review, March 15, 
1924, of a part of the first day's pro’g’ram of the 14th annual 
meeting of the Signal Section, American Railway Association. 
The following is a report of the remainder of the proceed- 
ings of this meeting. 


THURSDAY'S SESSION CONTINUED 


The report of Committee II, Mechanical Interlocking, 
was presented by W. N. Spangler, assistant superintend- 
ent of telegraph and signals, Pennsylvania R. R. This 
report consisted of specifications for electro-mechanical 
interlocking machines, unit levers, I. S. & F. locking. 
Upon recommendation by the committee this report was 
accepted for submission to letter ballot as approved at 
the November, 1923, stated meeting. 


The next business of the meeting was a report of the 
committee on institutions, which was presented by J. S. 
Gensheimer, inspector of signals, Pennsylvania R. R., 
chairman. The report of this committee was accepted for 
submission to letter ballot, with but slight modification of 
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the wording of some of the instructions, and the revision 
of some of the printed forms. 

The afternoon session of the convention was opened 
with a continuance of the report of Committee V, after 
which Mr. H. G. Morgan, signal engineer, Illinois Cen- 


CHAIRMAN, SIGNAL SECTION, A. R. A., 
1924-5. 


W. M. Vandersluis, Electrical Engineer, Chi- 
cago Terminal Improvement, Ulinois Central 
i 


tral R. R., presented a paper on Application of Alternat- 
ing Current. 

Following the presentation of this paper the report of 
Committee XI on chemicals was presented by E. B. 
Smith, signal supervisor, New York Central R. R., in 
the absence of I. S. Raymer, chairman of this committee. 
This report, which was in the form of specifications for 
motor gasoline, was accepted for submission to letter 
ballot as approved at the November, 1923, meeting. 

The next business was a report of Committee X on 
signaling practice, which was presented by F. B. Wie- 
gand, signal engineer, New York Central Lines west, 
chairman. Several subjects were discussed in the report, 
all of which were accepted as information. . 

The report of the committee on designs was presented 
by E. K. Post, signal engineer, Pennsylvania R. R., chair- 
man. The report of this committee covered several new 
plates recommended for the manual, which were discussed 


by the members, with the result that the entire report 


was accepted for submission to letter ballot as approved 
at the November, 1923, stated meeting, as superseding 
subject matter in the manual. 


_ The report of Committee VII, Contracts and Valua- 
tions, was presented by G. E. Beck, signal valuation en- 
gineer, New York Central Lines, chairman. The report 
of this committee contained a section pertaining to agree- 
ments for interlocking plants, which was discussed at 
some length, and was finally accepted as information, as 
it was explained that the form and the wording of the 
Same was only intended as a guide in drawing up agree- 
ments of a similar nature. 


The special committee on alternating current automatic 
block signaling presented a report which was read by 
le: Vieillard, general signal inspector, Long. Island 
R. R., vice chairman, in the absence of C. H. Morrison, 


chairman. The report of this committee was accepted 
as information. 
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The report of the committee on power interlocking was 
presented by F.-W. Pfleging, signal engineer, Union Pa- 
cific R. R., chairman, and was accepted for submission 
to letter ballot. 


After the report of this committee the meeting was 
adjourned until Thursday morning, as several of the 
committees had been excused for the day due to altering 
the program earlier in the morning. These changes in 
the program were made because it was necessary for ~ 
some of the committee members, scheduled for the after-— 
noon session, to leave for their homes. 


FRripAy’s SESSION 


The Friday morning session of the Signal Section was 
opened with the presentation of the report of Committee 
IX, Overhead and Underground Lines, by the chairman, | 
G. W. Chappell, assistant signal engineer, New York 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. The report of this com- 
mittee covers a specification relating to overhead and un- 
derground lines and the work of preparing the specifica- 
tion was more or less involved with work of a like nature 
already completed or in course of completion by other 
sections of the American Railway Association. Within 
the past year the Telegraph and Telephone Section sub- 
mitted to the electrical section, Division IV, Engineering, 
a specification for Construction of Underground Conduit 
Space for Telegraph, Telephone and other Communica- 
tion Wires and Cables Crossing Under Railroad Tracks: 
for such comments and criticism as they cared to make. 
The electrical section called attention to the fact that the 
proposed specifications were in conflict in certain in- 
stances with existing specifications of that section. : 

In order that these conditions might be harmonized, — 
several meetings were held in New York with representa= 
tives of the construction and maintenance, electrical, and 


FIRST VICE CHAIRMAN, SIGNAL SECTION, 
A. R. A., 1924-5, 


W. M. Post, Superintendent of Telegraph and. 3 
Signals, Pennsylvania System. F 


telegraph and telephone sections, to which representa-— 
tives of the signal section were invited. Upon reaching 
an agreement the representatives of the various organiza- 
tions agreed to recommend the specifications of the tele- 


graph and telephone section to their respective associa- 
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tions, and this specification was presented as information 
and so received, with the understanding that it would be 
printed in the proceedings. 
~ The report of Committee IV, Direct Current Auto- 
matic Block Signaling, was presented’ by A. R. Fugina, 
signal engineer, Louisville & Nashville R. R. It had been 
the original intention to present this for acceptance for 
submission to letter ballot, but since thé report was pub- 
lished it was found that some of. its subject matter con- 
tained instructions which under the rules of the signal 
section must be passed on by Committee V before adop- 
tion and, therefore, the committee requested that the re- 
port be received as information with instructions to con- 
tinue the subject for another year, during which time the 
two committees will hold conferences with a view to 
having the report in shape for adoption next year. 

The report of Committee I, Economics of Railway Sig- 
naling, was presented by W. M. Post, superintendent of 
telegraph and signals, Pennsylvania System. 

The report of the sub-committee on Increasing the Ca- 
pacity of Single Track was presented by G. 5. Pflasterer, 
signal engineer, Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
A supplementary report on the Cost of Freight Train 
Delay, which is printed elsewhere, was presented by Mr. 
B. J. Schwendt, superintendent of signals, Ohio Central 
Lines. Much valuable information is contained in the 
report, if properly analyzed, and it is hoped that the com- 
mittee will continue its investigation of this subject. 

It was announced that the subject of automatic train 
control has been assigned to Committee VII for report 
at the autumn meeting at New Ocean House, Swamps- 
cott, Mass., September 23, 24 and 25, 1924. At this 

meeting it is intended that one entire day will be given 
‘over to a discussion of automatic train control. 

The tellers reported the following officers elected for 
the ensuing year: ; 

Chairman—W. M. Vandesluis, electrical engineer, Chi- 
cago terminal improvement, Illinois Central R. R. 

First vice-chairman—W. M. Post, superintendent of tele- 
graph and signals, Pennsylvania System. 

Second vice-chairmon—A. H. McKeen, system signal en- 
gineer, Union Pacific R. R. 

Board of direction—Harry Hobson, signal engineer, east- 
ern lines, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; D. W. 
Richards, signal engineer, Norfolk & Western Ry.; 
E. P. Weatherby, contracting engineer. 

Committee on nominations—C. H. Morrison, signal en- 
gineer, New York New Haven & Hartford R. R.; 
H. K. Lowry, consulting engineer; C. J. Kelloway, 
superintendent of signals, Atlantic Coast Line R. R.; 

. FF. P. Patenall, signal engineer, Baltimore & Ohio 
| R. R.; B. H. Mann, signal engineer, Missouri Pa- 
cific R. R. 


Peter Testing Laboratory on the 
| CoG Oa Ry, : 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has been operating, since 
March 1, 1923, a water testing laboratory at Huntington, 
W. Va. The laboratory is under the direction of R. C. 
Bardwell, superintendent of water supply, and its purpose 
is to work in connection with the 17 water treating plants 
on the system, in maintaining good water conditions for 
‘locomotives. These 17 water treating plants which are 
now in operation are located, 10 on the Chicago division, 
7 3 on the Cincinnati division, and one each on the Clifton 
Forge, Hinton, Huntington and Logan divisions. 

; _ Following the usual procedure in work of this kind,, 
2 samples from these plants are sent to the laboratory. They 
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are submitted to two major tests; one for hardness and 
the other for alkalinity, or the destructive acids contained 
therein. After the hardness is ascertained, the chemist 
can issue his instructions as to the amount of hydrate of 
lime and soda ash necessary to counteract the undesirable 
element. The alkalinity test gives the amount of soft 
scale and carbonates to be neutralized and also shows 
sulphate hardness. 


Definitions of Heat Treating of Steel 


During recent years, heat treatments have become more 
and more complicated, and as a result there has arisen 
certain confusion in regard to the meaning of commonly 
used terms For instance, in- one locality or trade, any 
operation of heating and cooling resulting in a softening 
of the material is being called annealing, whereas in other 
places to “anneal” means not primarily “to soften,” but 
to heat to above the “critical temperature” and to cool 
very slowly. Similar confusion as to the meaning and 
application exists in regard to other terms, and as a result 
“annealing,” “tempering,” “normalizing,” etc., are being 
used by different people to mean widely different things. 

Due to the situation suggested above, the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating has had a sub-committee work- 
ing on “heat treatment definitions.” This sub-committee 
first presented its report to the recommended practice 
committee of the society, where the report was approved 
for submission to other technical societies and interested 
individuals before becoming a tentative recommended 
practice by the society. Inasmuch as there is included in 
these definitions the coining of a new word, “Loneal,” 
the report is.of special significance. 

Following are the definitions: 


Heat TREATMENT DEFINITIONS 


1. Annealing: Heating above the “critical tempera- 
ture,” followed by a relatively slow rate of cooling. 

2. Loneal: Heating below the “critical temperature,” 
followed by any rate of cooling. 

4. Normalizing: Heating above the “critical tem- 
perature,’ followed by an intermediate rate of cooling. 

(Note—In yood practice, the heating is consid- 
erably above the “critical temperature.’’) 

4. Spheriodizing: A long-time heating at or about 
the “critical temperature,’ followed by slow cooling 
throughout the upper part of the cooling range. 

(Note—For the purpose of spheroidizing the ce- 
mentite in high carbon steels.) 

5. Hardening: Heating above the “critical tempera- 
ture,’ followed by a relatively rapid rate of cooling. 

6. Tempering: Reheating, after hardening, to some 
temperature below the “critical temperature,” followed by 
any rate of cooling. 

7. Carburizing: Adding carbon, with or without 
other hardening elements, such as nitrogen, to wrought 
iron or steel by heating the metal below its melting point 
in contact with carbonaceous material. 

8. Case Hardening: Carburizing the surface portion 
of an object and subsequently hardening by suitable heat 
treatment. 

9. Cyaniding: A specific application of carburizing 
where the object, or a portion of it, is heated and brought 
into contact with cyanide salt. 

Contributions commenting on these definitions will be 
gladly received, and should be addressed to J. Edward 
Donnellan, secretary to the recommended practice com- 
mittee, American Society for Steel Treating, 4600 Pros 
pect avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Finance 


Railway Revenues Less in 
January, 1924, than 
Last Year 


The bureau of railway economics 
has compiled reports of railway rev- 
enues for the month of January, 1924, 
from returns just filed by the carriers 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Class I railroads, representing 
a total mileage of 235,928 miles, earned 
net operating income of $51,281,200. 
The same roads in January last year 
earned a net operating income of $61,- 
128,970. In December, 1923, the net 
operating income was $69,694,744. Op- 
erating revenues of the class I roads 
in January amounted to $468,976,600, a 
decrease of $33,565,250 or 6.7 per cent 
under the same month last year, while 
operating expenses totaled $384,984 380, 
a decrease of $23,993,100 or 5.9 per cent 
under January, 1923. 


The net revenues amounted to an 
annual rate of return of 4.54 per cent 
on their tentative valuations, without 
allowance for any returns on new capi- 
tal investments of 1923, the figures of 
which are not yet available. Forty-four 
class 1 railroads operated at a loss in 
January, of which 20 were in the east- 
ern, two in the southern and 22 in the 
western district. In December, 47 rail- 
roads had operating deficits. 


Class I railroads in the eastern dis- 
trict, according to complete reports, 
had a net operating income in January 
of $24,402,275, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 5.04 per cent on their 
tentative valuation. This compared with 
a net operating income in January, 1923 
of $24,96,800 or 5.20 per cent. Freight 
traffic in the eastern district in January, 
according to incomplete reports, was 
approximately nine per cent under the 
corresponding period the year before. 
Operating revenues of the eastern car- 
riers totaled $233,867,290, a decrease of 
6.9 per cent under January last year, 
while operating expenses amounted to 
$194,295,450, a decrease of 7.9 per cent 
under January, 1923. 

Class I railroads in the southern dis- 
trict in January had a net operating in- 
come of $10,128,200, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 5.68 per cent. 
The net operating income of the south- 
ern carriers in January, 1923, was $12.- 
381,785 or 7.53 per cent. Freight traffic 
of the southern roads during the month 
decreased approximately seven per 
cent under the same month in 1923, 


Improvements and Betterments 
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Operating revenues of the southern 
roads in January amounted to $65,601,- 
400, a decrease of 3.7 per cent under 
the same month last year, while op- 
erating expenses totaled $51,796,800, or 
a decrease of 0.3 per cent compared 
with January one year ago. 

Class I railroads in the western dis- 
trict had a net operating income in 
January of $16,750,730, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 3.59 per 
cent compared with $23,780,360 or 5.28 
per cent for the same month last year. 
Freight traffic in the western district 
showed a decrease of approximately 
7% per cent under January, 1923. Op- 
erating revenues of the western cdr- 
riers totaled $169,507,900, a decrease of 
7% per cent under January, 1923, while 
their operating expenses amounted to 
$138,892,100, or a decrease of five per 
cent. 


Chair in Railway Engineering Provided 


for in Dr. Dudley’s Will. 


. The will of Dr. Plimon H. Dudley, 
who, prior to his death, was consulting 
engineer of the New York~ Central 
Lines for more than 40 years, leaves 
practically all of an estate of more than 
$100,000 to a fund to be established for 
the purpose of providing a chair in 
railway engineering at. Yale University. 
Dr. Dudley bequeathed the stremmato- 
graph, one of his inventions for deter- 
mining stresses in steel rails, to the 
New York Central Lines. Dr. Dudley 
had never patented any of his numer- 
ous inventions, leaving them for the 
use of railways in general and the New 
York Central Lines particularly. 


“China Needs More Railways,’ Says 
President Byram. 


H. E. Byram, president of the Chi- 
cago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., who 
is at present touring the Orient, in an 
address before a joint meeting of the 
Chinese and American chambers of 
commerce at Shanghai, China, stated 
that the crying need of China was 
more adequate rail facilities. He at- 
tributed the lack of political, social 
and linguistic unity in China to the 
provincialism caused by the lack of fa- 
cilities for travel and freight transpor- 
tation. Mr. Byram further stated that 
America would be glad to offer its 
railway experience to the service of 
China, for the development of its rail- 
ways. 
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Railway Employees Seek to 
Abolish the Labor 
Board 


Identical bills to repeal the labor 
provisions of the Transportation Acts 


and to set up_four boards of adjust- — 


ment, a government board of mediation 
and conciliation located in Washington, 
and a procedure for the arbitration of 
railway labor disputes were introduced 
in the senate on February 28 by Sena- 
tor Howell, S. 2646, and in the House 


by Representative Barkley, H. R. 7358. 


- The boards of adjustment (made up 
of equal number of representatives of 
railroads and workers) are as follows: 
(a) Train service, (b) Shopmen, (c) © 
Clerks, Stationary firemen, and mainte- 


- nance of way men, (d) Marine workers. 


The proposed legislation was drafted 
by the executives of the recognized 
standard railroad labor organizations, 
representing more than 2,000,000 rail- 
road workers, with the assistance of 
able counsel and it has been indorsed 
and will be supported by the Ameri- 
can labor movement as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor. 


The bills are entitled: “A bill to pro- 
vide for the expeditious and prompt 
settlement, mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration of disputes between carriers 
and their employees and subordinate 
officials, and for other purposes.” af 


The bill would establish four boards 
of adjustment, to handle disputes af- 
fecting various groups or classes of 
employees, to be appointed by the 
President from nominees of the em- 
ployees and subordinate officials and 
the nationally organized crafts and of 
the managements, and to be paid sal- 
aries of $7,000 a year. The boards 
would be required to maintain offices 
at Chicago. e) 

Provision is also made for the estab- 
lishment of a board of mediation and 
conciliation to consist of five commis-— 
sioners appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to receive salaries of $12,000 
a year each. : al 


If any dispute arising only out of | 
grievances or the application of agree — 


ments concerning rates of pay,. rules, 
or working conditions is not decided in 
a conference as provided in Section 3 
of the bill, it would, under the pro- 
visions, be referred to the adjustment 
board authorized to hear and decide 
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such dispute, which would be required 
to dispose of the dispute within 90 days, 
unless an extension of time is agreed 
to by the parties. 

‘If any such dispute is not decided by 
the appropriate adjustment board, or if 
any proposed change in rates of pay, 


rules: or working conditions is not 
decided. in conference between the 
parties, either party may invoke the 


‘services of the board of mediation and 


conciliation created by the act. 


Upon the request of either party the 
board would be directed to put itself 
in communication promptly with the 
parties to the controversy and use its 
best efforts, by mediation and concilia- 
tion, to bring them.to an agreement. 

If such efforts are unsuccessful, the 
board is directed to endeavor at once 
as its final required action to induce 
the parties to submit their controversy 
to arbitration in accordance with the 
provisions of the act. The board would 
also be authorized to. proffer its 


services. — 


Canadian Port Officer to be Placed in 
New York. 


-For the purpose of supervising the 
transshipment of goods between the 
United States and Canada, the Cana- 
dian government has authorized the 
appointment of a customs officer for 
the port of New York. This arrange- 
ment is the result of the efforts made 
by western Canada for several years 
past to inaugurate the shipment via 
the Panama canal of. traffic from east- 
ern to western Canada, without the 
necessity of payment of duty. Hitherto 


_ goods shipped via this route were con- 


sidered as being dutiable at the receiv- 
ing end, by reason of their having lost 


their identity as Canadian goods upon 
being carried through United States 


territory. Special forms of manifest 


for such shipments can be had upon 


application to the Canadian customs 
department at Ottawa, Ont. 


The new 


atrangement will apply only, however, 
on goods shipped in registered British 
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vessels. It is hoped that the new ar- 


rangement will stimulate wheat exports 
through western Canadian ports and 
‘imerease the imports through those 
ports, as well as reduce the transporta- 
tion costs to a great extent. 


Columbus, Ohio, to Have Standard 
Eastern Time. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered that, effective March 
30, the railways entering the city of 
Columbus, Ohio, must consider that 
city as located in the eastern standard 
time zone and revise their schedules 
accordingly. 


| 
New Railway Line Asked by North- 
| western States. 


_ The states of California, Oregon and 
(daho, through trade organizations, 
eee Presenting petitions to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in sup- 
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port of the movement started by the 
public service commission of Oregon, 
which contemplates the construction 
of a more direct railway line from 
eastern Oregon, northern California 
and Idaho, the proopsed line to run 
from Crane, Ore., on the Union Pa- 
cific system, westward to Odell, Ore., 
where it would connect with the new 
Natron cut-off of the Southern Pacific 
Co. It is claimed that San Francisco 
can now only be reached by very cir- 
cuitous routes from the districts men- 
tioned and that such a new. railway 
would shorten the distance by 400 
miles. 


I. C. C. Figures Report 777,132 Rail- 
way Stockholders. 


According to figures prepared by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
there are 777,132 stockholders of class 
I railways in the United States. The 
par value of the stock held by these 
stockholders is $7,242,191,000. A par- 
ticularly significant feature is the fact 
that the average holdings of each stock 
owner amount to but 93 shares. The 
natural inference to be drawn from 
this is that the railways of the United 
States are owned by the small stock- 
holder, or, in other words, the public. 


Railway Wages for Decem- 
ber, 1928, as Shown by Com- 
merce Commission Reports 


Wage statistics, just issued for the 


Class I steam roads in the ‘United 
States, including 15 switching and 
terminal companies, show that the 


average number of employees of class 
I railroads during the month of De- 
cember, 1923, was 1,793,779, an increase 
of 5,189, or 0.3 per cent over the num- 
ber reported for December, 1922. But 
owing chiefly to the comparatively ex- 
cessive overtime payments in Decem- 
ber, 1922, there was.-a decrease in the 
total compensation of $13,010,507, or 
5.3 per cent. 


The returns for December, 1923, com- 
pared with those for the preceding 
month, show a decrease in the number 
of employees of 105,766, or 5.6 per cent, 
which appears principally in the main- 
tenance groups. Total compensation 
decreased $15,024,016, or 6.0 per cent. 

A: comparison of the cumulative re- 
turns for the twelve months, 1922 and 
1923, shows an increase in 1923 of 14.3 
per cent in employment, and of 14.0 
per cent in total compensation. 

The month earnings, by groups, were 
as follows: 


Group 


Fxecutives, officials, and staff assistants 
Professional, clerical and general.... 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equinment and stores... . 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard)... 97 D6 122 
Transportation(yardmasters, switchtenders, & hostlers) 252 
Transportation (train and engine service) 


hme 581 
A comparison of the number of em- 


ployees and their compensation, by 
months, follows: 


CLASS I STEAM ROADS 


Number of Total 

Employees compensation 

$247,672,515 
250,051,786 


Month 


December, 1922. .1,788,590 
January, 1923....1,779,516 


February, 1923...1,783,555 230,416,541 
March, 1923......1,816,479 255,447,764 
April, 1923R =e 1,843,652 245,874,117 
May, 1923........1,896,219 259,679,263 
June, 1923-2+..0...1;933,929 =. 259,127,789 
July; 92S nen = 1,954,687 261,805,549 
August,2£19235 2. 2: 1,973,505 270,187,583 


September, 1923..1,945,917. 255,217,197 
October, 1923... .1,936,494 271,005,542 
November, 1923..1,899,545 249,686,024 
December, 1923...1,793,779 


234,662,008 


Committees Named to Consider Lease 
of N. & W. 


As a further step towards the pro- 
posed leasing of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry., by the Pennsylvania R. R., 
President Rea of the Pennsylvania R. 
R., has appointed the following com- 
mittee. of directors: E. B. Morris, C. 
E. Ingersoll, C. B. Newbold and Jay 
Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa., and A. W. 
Thompson, Pittsburgh, Pa. This com- , 
mittee will confer with a similar com- 
mittee which has been appointed by 
President Maher of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry., which committee con- 
sists of the following directors: D. W. 
Flickwir, Roanoke, Va.; F.-S. Royster, 
Norfolk, Va.; E. H. Alden, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. and C. H. Bush, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Forty Million Dollar Suit Defeated by 
Railways in Mississippi. 


The state of Misissippi’s suit, which 
was brought in 1912, as a result of the 
consolidation of the Southern Ry., the 
Southern Ry. in Mississippi, the Mobile 
& Ohio R. R, the Alabama Great 
Southern R. R., the New Orleans & 
Northeastern R. R. and the Alabama & 
Vicksburg Ry., has been dismissed by 
Chancellor George C. Tann at Merid- 
ian, Miss. This suit was instituted by 
the state attorney general, who charged 
that the merger was a violation of th> 
state anti-trust laws, and involved pos- 
sible fines of $40,000,000 and loss of 
charters by all railways involved. The 
state was victorious at the first trial, 
but an appeal to the supreme court fe- 
sulted in a reversal of the decision and 
an order for a retrial. _ 

—Monthly earnings of— 
Employees Employees 
reported on reported on 
daily basis ; hourly basis 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
1923 1922 .1923 1922 
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Canadian Car Loadings 
Ending March 8. 


Car loadings at stations in Canada 
continued to increase, aggregating 57,- 
520 for the week ended March 8, as 
against 57,059 for the previous week. 
Grain loading fell off slightly; coal 
loading remained practically unchanged 
but lumber, pulpwood and paper and 
other forest products all showed in- 
creases. Compared with the cor- 
responding week last year, the increase 
was 8,953 cars, 8,138 cars for eastern 
Canada and 815 cars for western Cana- 
da. There have been 504,594 cars load- 
ed since the first of the year as against 
458,389 loaded during the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. 


General Strike is Threatened in Cuban 


Provinces. 

Railway station employees, carpen- 
ters, mosaic workers, masons and 
others at Cienfuegos, Cuba, are at 


present striking and there is a strong 
possibility of a similar walk-out at San- 
tiago. Authorities fear a general 
strike all over the island, growing out 
of a dissatisfaction in labor circles, 
which seems to have had its inception 
among the railway workers. 


Crossing at Forsythe, N. Y. Must Be 
Eliminated. 


The appelate division of the supreme 
court of the state of New York, sitting 
at Rochester, has handed down a de- 
cision upholding the order of the pub- 
lic service commission for the elimi- 
nation of the grade crossing at For- 
sythe, Chautauqua county, where the 
Twentieth Century wreck occurred in 
December. It will be remembered that 
the order was originally issued in June, 
1922, but has been in the courts, be- 
cause the Nickel Plate road took ex- 
ception to some of the provisions which 
affected its interests. The work must 
now be done in accordance with the 
order. 
into 


Tornado Sweeps Indian Train 


River. 


A tornado struck a train on the 
Rohilkhand-Kumaun _ railway, near 
Bareilly, India, on March 15, while it 
Was crossing a bridge. Five coaches 
in the rear of the train were blown off 
the bridge and into the river, resulting 
in the death of 50 natives and injury 
to 60 more. 


Group Insurance on_ International- 
Great Northern R. R. 


More than one thousand of the em- 
ployees of the International-Great 
Northern R. R. have been insured by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
under its group lan, by direction of T. 
A. Hamilton, of Houston, president of 
that transportation system. ‘Those of 
the workers who receive protection 
under this arrangement are employees 
in the shopcrafts, the maintenance of 
way. department and the station 
agents. The insurance certificates is- 
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sued to the employees are ranged ac- 
cording to income. For those who earn 
$150 a month or less there is $1,000 in 
life insurance, $1,000 of accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance and 
weekly benefits of $10 a week for 13 
weeks in the event of disability. For 
those who earn more than $150 a 
month the life insurance and accidental 
death or dismemberment benefits are 
doubled, while the disability benefits are 
increased to $15 a week. The insurance 
involved in this group policy now totals 
about $1,300,000. The contractural ob- 
ligation to pay the death, accident and 
disability claims is not the sole re- 
sponsibility the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. has accepted in placing 
this International-Great Northern pol- 
icy. It purposes to give to the insured 
workers the benefit of the services of 
its welfare division. In the event of 
illness, a worker will be attended by a 
Metropolitan nurse, and at frequent in- 
tervals he will receive instructive litera- 
ture, which deals in such a way with 
health and sanitation subjects that he 
will find them easy to understand and 
to practice. In addition to chese aids, 
the Metropolitan’s trained technicians 
in the policyholders’ service bureau will 
be available to the railroad’s executives. 
The insurance is effective immediately. 


Parliament Looks Askance at Equip- 


ment Purchases in Germany. 


The British colonies have recently 
been making large equipment pur- 
chases from German concerns, notably 
a number of locomotives by the Indian 
State railways from the Maschinenbau 
Ges., Hanover, Germany, and 1,300 
tons of locomotive tires by the South 
African railways to Friederich Krupp 
Ges., Essen, Germany. ‘This! — has 
aroused considerable questioning in 
parliament and one member has stated 
that, with the present unemployment 
situation in England, it seems the 
colonial railways should place orders 
with British concerns. The fact of the 
matter is that the. German firms, in 
their frantic efforts to “find a place in 
the sun,” are underbidding their rivals 
from 30 to 40 per cent. 


Supreme Court Advances Hearinz for 
Valuation Appeals. 


The United States supreme court, on 
March 17, advanced the date set for 
hearing of the appeals of the railways 
questioning the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix 
tentative valuations of their properties, 
to November 10. 


Joint Wa~e Committee Appointed by 
Western Railways. 


A joint committee has been appoint- 
ed by a number of western railways 
for the purpose of meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the order of railway con- 
ductors and the brotherhood of railway 
trainmen, to consider wage adjust- 
ments. The first session was held in 
Chicago on March 19. The employees 
will be represented by L. G. Sheppard, 
president of the conductors, and Wil- 
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liam Doak, vice-president of the train- 

men. It is reported that the new wage — 
demands are considered to be consider- 

ably out of line. The railway com- 

mittee consists of the following: W. 

M. Jeffers, general manager, Union 

Pacific R.-R:, chatrmans— W. Heo Dine 

hoff, general manager, Chicago Bur- 

lington & Quincy R. R.; F. G. Petti- 

bone, vice-president, Gulf Colorado & 
Santa Fe Ry.; A. E. Clift, vice-presi- 

dent, Illinois” Central R.” Roe Beas 

Nicholson, vice-president, Chicago & 

Eastern Illinois R. R.; J.-M. Rapelje, 

vice-president, Northern Pacific Ry.; 

G. S. Waid, vice-president, Southern 

Pacific -Co:; J. E: ‘Hutchison; vices 

president, St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.; 

Frank Walters, general manager, Chi- 

cago & Northwestern Ry.; J. T. Gillick, 

general manager, Chicago Milwaukee — 
& Ste Panlehy: 


Final Settlements of Railways with the 
Administration. 


As a result of the final settlements 
between the railways and the United 
States railroad administration, covering 
the period of Federal control, the fol- 
lowing payments have been made to 
the government by the railways: Lo- 
rain Ashland & Southern R. R., $75,000; 
Minnesota Transfer Ry., $12,400; Mem- 
phis Dallas & Gulf R. R. acknowledged 
indebtedness of $60,000; Monongahela 
Ry., $1,900,000; Wichita Northwestern 
Ry., $50,000. The railroad administra- 
tion has paid the Leitchfield & Madison 
Ry., $225,000; the Kansas City Ter- 
minal Ry., $275,000; Pittsburgh Shaw- 
mut & Northern $95,000. 


Busses Must Come to Full Stop at 
Railway Crossings. 


A sane and commendable innovation 
was introduced by the public service 
commission of the state of New York 
in granting a certificate permitting the 
operation of a bus line out of Buffalo. 
Contained in the certificate is a clause 
to the effect that authority for opera- 
tion is granted only upon the provision 
that all busses of this line must come 
to a full stop before crossing railway 
tracks. If automobiles in general 
would follow this sensible rule, there 
would be a very considerable decrease 
in the number of crossing accidents. 


Locomotive Tests to be Conducted by 
General Electric Co. 
Operating officials from a number of 


important steam railroad systems are 
co-operating with the General Electric 


Company in conducting operating tests | 
determine the 


with locomotives to 
limits of adhesion during acceleration 
and running with various train — 
weights and different conditions of rail. 
The otheograph, demonstrated last 
December at the Erie works of the 
General Electric Co. will play an im 
portant part in the tests. The equip- 
ment used will be a Mikado type 
freight locomotive No. 74, furnished 
by the New York Central R. R.; one 


of the new Mexican locomotives, fe — 


cently completed at the Erie works of 
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General Electric, and a G-E> experi- 
mental locomotive No. 18. The trail- 
ing train used with the above locomo- 
tives in turn will be made up of a 
dynamometer car, 10 loaded coal cars 
and a coach giving a total weight of 
approximately 1,000 tons. Another 
train will consist of the dynamometer 
car, five coal cars and.a coach, approxi- 
‘mately 600 tons. The tests will be 
repeated on a dry rail, a dry rail sand- 
ed, wet rail, and wet rail sanded. 


Campaign Against Card Sharps by 
Pullman Company. 


According to an order issued this 
week by the Pullman Company, a 
notice reading as follows will be posted 
in all Pullman cars: “Strangers who 
invite you to play cards generally are 
too lucky for the average mortal.” Re- 
ports gleaned from the press during the 
“past winter indicate that the gamblers 
have had an unusually successful sea- 

son. It would appear that no sane 

~~ man would fall victim to this type of 
con man, but they do, year after year, 
despite all efforts of the Pullman Com- 
pany and the railways to protect their 
interests. 


Two Men Killed in Attempted Payroll 
Robbery. 


Five Mexican bandits killed two El 
Paso men and wounded two others in 
an effort to seize a $15,000 payroll, 
which was enroute to the Southern Pa- 
cific Company’s shops at -El Paso, 
Texas, on March 18. 
American and Mexican polite officers 
has been thrown along both sides of 
the Rio Grande in an effort to appre- 

hend the murderers. The attempted 
robbery occurred in the heart of the 
city, in broad daylight. 


Merger of Pennsylvania Subsidiaries is 
_ Considered. 


| ‘A special meeting of stockholders 
has been called for May 20 by the 
Pennsylvania-Detroit R. R., to consider 
-amerger of that company and the Cin- 
cinnati Lebanon & Northern R. R.; the 
Cleveland Akron & Columbus R. R.; 
Toledo Columbus & Ohio River R. R. 
ie the Manufacturers’ Ry., into one 
‘corporation, to be known as the Penn- 
sylvania Ohio & Detroit R. R. All of 
the companies named are subsidiaries 
a the Pennsylvania R. R. 


‘Sand House Column: 


I Pass, 


We haven’t much Peeathy for the 
people who get fleeced by card. sharpers 
pion railway trains. Perhaps our having 
lived in Oklahoma, where the science 
of poker is taught from the cradle up- 
vards, has something to do with this. 
i Bek % 
hae Oup-Trmer.. 


“Bill” Morgan, station master of the 
hicago & Northwestern Ry. at Chi- 
ago, had a holiday recently, in cele- 
ration of his 56th anniversary with 
one ‘road. Yep, Bill took a train ride 


A cordon of 
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on his holiday, thereby emulating the 
famous London busman, who spent his 
first holiday in 40 years riding on a 
bus. “Bill” is well and fondly known 
by nearly all the Northwestern com- 


muters. 
x k 


PEARLS AND SWINE. 

As usual, the skipper of the first boat 
to reach Fort William, Ont., after the 
opening of navigation on the lakes, 
will receive a silk hat. A book on the 
theory of relativity would seem to be 
about as appropriate. Unless, of 
course, said skipper expects to join in 
the Fifth avenue Easter parade, with 
silk hat on his head and a chaw in 


his mouth. 
x ok Ok 


A GENTLE MURDERER. 

Perhaps inspired by our recent glow- 
ing account of a box car honeymoon, 
another couple tried it, only to come 
to grief in Chicago. This couple, 
however, neglected the formality of 
getting married before starting their 
honeymoon. A man on trial for mur- 
der started a fund for sending the girl 
home by donating. $20. 

ee 
A PEEVISH SKIPPER. 

Long years of authority have given 
the men who walk the quarterdeck, 
even of a tugboat, a certain sternness 
and air of command, which is all very 
well but can be carried too far. Wit- 
ness the captain of a tugboat, who, 
when a Long Island R. R. drawbridge 
was not opened fast enough for him, 
rammed his tug into it and knocked it 
out of line. He is wasting his talents 
in New York harbor; he should be sail- 
ing the Spanish Main. 

See Pe 


EXCELLENT CARE. 


Hubert Reynolds, assistant general 
superintendent of the New Haven, 
went to Florida for a vacation. When 


he returned he met the chief of police 
who stuck out his chest, polished his 
star and said: “The boys took mighty 
good care of your place while you 
were gone.” Mr. Reynolds is wonder- 
ing what good care means, as applied 
to police watchfulness, for, when he 
examined his’ house, he found $15,000 
worth of jewelry and clothes missing. 
xk ok OX 


CINDERS AND. FLOWERS. 
In former years railways distributed 
only festoons and garlands of choice 


cinders and an’ occasional stray. bolt 


over the surrounding country, but now 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. has changed 
all this and is distributing flower seeds 
instead. 

* * * 


British colonial railways are placing 
equipment orders with German firms, 
whose bids are under those of British 
manufacturers. Yea, verily, brethren, 
the dollar is mightier than the sword. 

He Mes 

Apropos of nothing at all, we would 
like to see, and hear, a Chinese brake- 
man putting a Chinese hobo pF al 
Chinese train. 
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As one of the first exhibits in the 
proposed railway museum in New 
York, we suggest the  ballyhooing 
senator from Wisconsin. 


Cie. 


{Conventions and Meetings 


At its seventh annual meeting held 
at the Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, March 13, 1924, the Pacific Rail- 
way Club elected the following offi- 
cers to serve during the coming year: 
President, H. A. Mitchell, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, San Fran- 
cisco-Sacramento R. R.; first vice 
president, J. W. Williams, chief engi- 
neer, Western Pacific R. R.; second 
vice president, A. S. McKelligon, gen- 
eral storekeeper, Southern Pacific Co.; 
treasurer, R. G. Harmon, chief clerk, 
Denver & Rio Grande-Western Pacific 
R. R.; secretary, William S. Wollner, 
general safety agent, Northwestern 
Pacific R. R. These officers, together 
with the following, will form the club’s 
board of governors: Dennistoun Wood, 
assistant mechanical engineer and en- 
gineer of tests, Southern Pacific; 
George H. Harris, assistant to vice 
president and general manager, San 
Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rys.; F. 
S. Foote, professor of railroad engi- 
neering, university of California; and 
J. N. Clark, chief fuel supervisor, 
Southern Pacific Co. Wollner is enter- 
ing upon his eighth term as secretary, 
in which position he has served ever 
since the club was organized in 1917. 

es Bae 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York Railway Club held March 
21, was featured by short talks by the 
editors of ten different railroad maga- 
zines. Following is a list of the speak- 
ers together with the subjects dis- 
cussed: 


“What the Railroad Magazine Does 
to Improve Morale,” by Pitt P. Hand, 
Editor, New York Central Lines Maga- 
zine. “The Railroad Newspaper,” by 
Walton M. Wentz, Editor, Pennsyl- 
vania News, Eastern Region; “The 
Qualifications of a Magazine Editor,” 
by William F. Hooker, Editor, Erie 
Railroad Magazine; “Inspiring Court- 
esy and Safety Among Employees,” by 
Henry P. Waugh, Editor, The Inter- 
borough Bulletin; “Putting Humanity 
Into an Employees’ Magazine,” by J. 
Watson James, Editor, Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Hocking Valley Employees’ 
Magazine; “The Reaction of Employees 
to Magazine,” by Joseph A. Frederick- 
son, Editor, B-M-T. Monthly; ‘The 
Railway Employees’ Magazines <As-~ 
sociation,” by George Flatow,-: Editor, 
Long Island Railroad Information Bul- 
letin; “Interesting the Home Folks,” 
by Miss Margaret Talbott Stevens, As- 
sistant’ Editor, Baltimore & Ohio 
Magazine; “The Appeal Spot,” by 
Logan B. Sisson, Editor, Pennsylvania 
News, Central. Region; “Educational 
Value of the Railroad Employees’ 
Magazine,” by Holcombe Parkes, Edi- 
tor, Norfolk & Western Magazine. 
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The second annual convention of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute wiil 
be held at the Brown hotel, Louisville, 
Ky., May 8 and May 9. J. M. Pritch- 
ard, secretary-manager of the institute, 
advises that unusual interest is being 
shown in this convention and attributes 
it to the many vital subjects which are 
claiming the attention of all branches 
of the lumber industry at this time and 
which are of special interest to pro- 
ducers. The program for the conven- 
tion will be announced shortly. 

x * x 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis held 
its regular weekly luncheon at the Stat- 
ler hotel, St. Louis, Mo., March 10, with 
an attendance of 174 members, which 
was the largest attendance for some 
time. The speaker for the occasion 
was Frank C. Rand, president of the 
International Shoe Co., of St. Louis. 

k * * 


Preventing accidents and conserving 
health will be the two main topics to 
be discussed at a safety conference of 
the engineering section, national safe- 
ty council in Pittsburgh, April 1, under 
the auspices of the western Pennsyl- 
vania division of the national safety 
council. The conference includes 
morning and afternoon sessions and a 
luncheon at the Chamber of Commerce. 
John A. Oartel, Carnegie Steel Co., 
will be the chairman in charge of the 
morning session and Dr. C. J. Stein, 
medical director of the Philadelphia 
Co., chairman of the afternoon session. 


Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent 
Office, March 11, 1924. 


Inside Car Door, 1,486,787—Harvey H. 
Mott, Astoria, Oreg. 


Automatic Coupling for Railway Cars, 
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1,486,737—Thomas J. Futrell, Streat- 
or, Ill., assignor to Futrell Coupler 
Company, Inc., Seattle, Wash. ; 

Tie Plate, 1,486,706—Joseph A. Walsh 
and James F. Kennedy, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; James J. Walsh, executor of the 
said Joseph A. Walsh, deceased. 

Extension Rail, 1,486,700-—-Harold P. 
Tompkins, Charleston, W. Va. 

Railroad-Car-Door Seal, 1,486,687— 
John A.. Roell, West Jackson, Miss. 

Truck for Railroad Rolling Stock, 1,- 
486,661—Robert F. Hall, Schenec- 
tady, 'N. Y. 

Railway Brake Beam, 1,486,640—Seth 
A. Crone, East Orange, N. J. 

Locomotive, 1,486,578—Joseph P. Har- 
ney, Altoona, Pa. 

Control of Railway Trains, 1,486,558— 
Arthur Reginald Angus, London, 
England. 

Railway Car, 1,486,547—Hugh W. San- 
ford, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Car-Door Hanger and Door, 1,486,525— 
Mirrell E. Jones, Prescott, Ariz., as- 
signor of one-half to William P. 
Hassett, Ashfork Ariz. 

Automatic Signal for Railroad Cross- 
ings, 1,486,514—Boyd B. Cunning- 
ham, Atchison, Kans. 

Automatic Train Brake, 1,486,441— 
Joseph J. ‘Levesque, Lewiston, Me. 

Method of Making Car Trucks, 1,486,- 
327—George G. Floyd, Chicago, III, 
assignor to American Steel Foun- 
dries, Chicago, IIl. 

Carline, 1,486,318—Charles David Bon- 
sall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to P. 
H. Murphy Company, New Kensing- 
Horn, (eb 

Rail Joint, 1,486,282—Miles A. Crosby, 
Glencoe, Pa. 

Automatic Hose Coupling, 1,486,279— 
Theophilus T. Burchell, Akron, Ohio. 

Locomotive Whistle, 1,486,252—John 
Kruttschnitt, San Francisco, Calif. 


Car-Door Arrangement, 1,486,232— 
William F. Cremean, Toledo, Ohio. 


ae hel Underwood & Underwood Photo. 
Vifty of the Five Hundred Locomotives Purchased by the Russian Soviet Government 
from a Swedish Builder. 
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Device for Transferring Railway Cars, 
1,486,235—Herbert Bristol Dwight, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Door Arrangement for Railway Cars, 
1,486,210—William E. Wine, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Railway Car, 1,486,211—William — E. 
Wine, Toledo, Ohio. 

Car-Door Construction, 1,486,212 — 
William E. Wine, Toledo, Ohio. 

Door Mechanism for Railway Cars, 
1,486,213—William E. Wine, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Rail Truck, 1,486,191—Frank H. Mar- 
shall, Kilbourn, Wis., assignor to 
Patrick H. Madden, Sparta, Wis. 

Rail-Sander Spout,\ 1,486,163—Franle 
Smelik, Nokomis, Ill, assignor of 
one-half to Edward H. Hebenstreit, 
Nokomis, Ill. 

Compartment Freight Car, 1,486,164— 
Alfred H. Smith, Chappaqua, N. Y; 


Railway Supply Trade 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. will 
commence immediately improvements 
to its mills at Pueblo, which when 
completed, will have cost $3,000,000. It 
is estimated that the project will take 
two years to complete and will make 
the Minnequa plant rank as one of the 
most modern in the country. 

# aK ae 


The annual report of the Worthing 
ton Pump & Machinery Corpn., indi- 
cates that, for the year ending Decem- 
ber. 31, 1923, the net income was $l 
670 850, after the deduction of interest, 
depretiation and federal taxes. This is 
equivalent to $5.08 per share on ‘$12- 
992,149 of common stock and compares 
with net earnings of $879, 685, or $4.73 
per share for the previous year. 

* * * 


Dz S. Slusser Sales Con 


+ » 
Aiea " 


Dayton Ohio. 
x eae 


Pletcher who has resigned, 
x ok O* 


Stewart Rogers has been appoint 
experimental engineer for the Fair 
banks Morse Co., Chicago, Ill M*= 
Rogers was formerly master mechanic 
of the Harrisburg Coal Co. 

Ske . 

The office of the Niles-Bement-Pon ‘ 
Co., at Pittsburgh, Pa., will be moved 
on April 1, from 425 Seventh avenue 
to the Empire building, 503 Liberty 
avenue. 


* Ok O® 

The annual report of the Americar 
Steel Foundries indicates that, for th 
year ending December 31, 1923, the ne* 
profits, after all deductions, were $7 
595,944, which is equivalent to $9.67 per 
shate on 722,196 shares of outstanding 
common stock, as against $4.03 per 
share earned the previous year. 2 


ae 
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figure constitutes a record net profit, 
the nearest approach having been in 
1917, when the company earned $5,- 
052,666. 

ae ee 

Matthew Champion, general superin- 

tendent of the Champion Rivet Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died in that city on 
March 10. Mr. Champion was at one 
time superintendent of the Cleveland 
shops of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern R. R. 

ae Tee 


The Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has awarded contract to 
Erwin & Leighton, Philadelphia, cover- 
ing the erection of a one story plant, 
brick and steel, in that city. 

Fae Nae 


The McMyler-Interstate Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has removed the offices of 
its Chicago branch to 648 Railway Ex- 
change building. 

eh ee 


A. D. Bach has become associated 
‘with Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., of 
‘Philadelphia, Pa., in the steel sales de- 
partment in the New England terri- 
tory. Mr. Bach was formerly in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, office of the Atlas 
Steel Corpn. 
a eek. 


A. L. Ralston has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Braeburn 
Alloy Steel Corpn., Braeburn, Pa. Mr. 
Ralston was formerly district manager 
at Detroit, Mich., for the Crucible 
Steel Corpn., of America. 

x * * 


The General Railway Signal Co. is 
transferring the signal business of ach 
Federal Signal Co., Albany, N. Y. 
its own plant at Rochester. INGbYe ee 
Albany plant will be used for the manu- 
facturer of other products. 

* * * 


“Wilson-Brown, Inc., 2 Rector street, 
New York, has been appointed direct 
representative for the Bradford Ma- 
‘chine Tool Co., the Carlton Machine 
Tool Co., the Cincinnati Shaper Gor 
. the Cincinnati Gear Cutting Co., all of 
| Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Liberty Ma- 
chine Tool Co., of Hamilton, Ohio. 
Pe Rae 


| Arthur Appleton, New York, has 
been appointed agent for the Dunning 
ee rcssor Co., Holmesburg, Pa. 
* * * : 


7 _ The American Steel Foundries have 
‘completed additions to their Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., plant, consisting of a 
cleaning room, pattern shop, extension 
to dry sand foundry and other build- 
ings, at a cost of $100,000. 

| * * * 


The annual report of the Union Tank 
Car Co., indicates that, for the year 
ending December 31, 1923, the net in- 
come was $4,105,399, after deductions 
for depreciation, Federal taxes and a 
reserve for annuities. After the pay- 
nent of preferred dividends, the bal- 
ince was equivalent to $18.14 per share 
on $18,000,000 common = stock, as 
Against $13.68 per share in 1922. 
| 
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The Master Reverse Gear Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., has been incorporated by 
Se bmeilaccee Han). Limian and) Wi. B. 
Ellis. 


* * * 
The Consolidated Equipment Co., 260 


St. James street, Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed representatives of the 


Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., for the 
dominion of Canada. 
* * OX 
H. C. Oviatt, formerly general 


mechanical superintendent of the New 
York New Haven & Hartford R. R.,, 
has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the Standard Stoker Co., 
with headquarters at New York, N. 
Y. Mr. Oviatt was associated with 
the New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. since 1899, in various. ca- 
pacities in the operating and mechan- 
ical departments. R. C. Shaal, presi- 
dent of the R. C. Equipment Co., and 
for many years in the sales department 
of the Pyle National Co., is now asso- 
ciated with the Standard Stoker Co., 
in a sales capacity. 


* * 4B 


The Erie Steam Shovel Co. is pre- 
paring plans covering the erection of 
a one-story factory at Cleveland, Ohio, 
to be brick and steel, 200 by 300 ft., 
estimated to cost $100,000. 

hae 


The Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co. has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 2%, thus placing its stock on an 8% 
per annum basis. The dividend is pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record on 
March 14. The former dividend rate 
was 7% per annum. 


x *« 


The Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and C. W. Jewett, have been ap- 
pointed reecivers for the Midwest En- 
gine Corpn., Indianapolis, Ind. The 
suit for receivership was filed by Crane 
& Co., of Chicago. The Midwest En- 
gine Corpn., was a successor to the 
Midwest Engine: Co., which went into 
the hands of a receiver several months 
ago. 

* x * 


The Wine Railway Appliance Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, advises that the United 
States court of appeals for the sixth 
circuit, returned a decision, March 4, 
confirming findings previously made by 
the local federal court, relative to the 
suit of W. H. Miner, against the former 
company, for infringement of the Miner 
side bearing patents. The lower court 
held that certain charges of infringe- 
ment were not sustained, and the bill 
was dismissed. 


x * * 


The preliminary statement of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1923, indicates gross 
earnings of $37,373,228 and net earn- 
ings of $14,374,152, after the deduction 
of all charges. This is equivalent to 
$6.46 per share on the common stock, 
after preferred dividends have been 


deducted. 
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LRailway Literature 


“Steinmetz and His Discoverer’ is 
the title of a 24-page booklet just pub- 
lished by Robson & Adee, Schenectady, 
N. Y. The booklet was written by 
John T. Broderick, an early associate 
of Doctor Steinmetz in the General 
Electric Co., and at present employed 
there. He is also author of “Pulling 
Together,” a book on industrial rela- 
tions, containing an introduction by 
Doctor Steinmetz. Mr. Broderick 
points to E. Wilbur Rice, Jr., as the 
discoverer of Steinmetz, and _ their 
meeting in a Yonkers workshop 30 
years ago is described. An outline of 
the growth of the electrical industry 
during the past twenty years follows 
as a prelude to Mr. Broderick’s descrip- 
tion. of the influence of the two men 
on electrical progress. 

<a 


The Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., have just announced a new cata- 
logue describing their twin-span-turn- 
tables. This catalogue contains a 
complete description of this type of 
turntable and illustrates many features 
of construction.* These tables have 
been in use for several years and are 
proving very satisfactory in turning 
extremely long locomotives, as_ this 
tunrtable is of the non-balanced type, 
and this distinctive feature permits the 
turning of longer engines than is pos- 
sible on a table of equal length, of the 
balanced type. 


* * * 


Geo. Av Post Co; Inc, 136 Liberty 
street, New York city, has issued a 
new publication on arc welding ma- 
chines, metals and accessories for rail- 
road service. This company has for 
several years been the distributor in 
the railroad locomotive and car build- 
ing field of the products of the Wilson 
Welder & Metals Co. The equipment 
and material described in the present 
publication are especially adapted for 
that service. 

haere eee 


“Heavy Stampings” is the title of a 
booklet just issued by the Federal 
Pressed Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
which should interest many manufac- 
turers. The illustrations show numer- 
ous examples of how the use of Fed- 
eral pressed steel parts has resulted in 
lowering production costs and improy- 


ing design. Uniformity of product, 
minimtm weight with maximum 
strength, and reduced amount of 


machining required are some of the 
advantages emphasized. 
* * * 


“Stamping and Branding of Steel 
Rails, as Effective Jan. 1, 1924,” is the 
title of a folder issued by Robert W. 
Hunt Co., 2200 Insurance Exchange 
building, Chicago, which will be of un- 
usual value to track men. The folder 
gives in detail the codes used by the 
various mills in rolling rails, by which 
the rail is inscribed with the name of 
the mill, the heat number, the location 
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of the rail in the original ingot, the 
date of rolling, and other information. 
Pa eae 


LaSalle Extension University, Michi- 
gan avenue at 41st street, Chicago, has 
issued additional assignments in its 
correspondence course in railway sta- 
tion management, which course was 
reviewed in these columns recenfly. 
The new assignments are numbered 25 
to 30, inclusive, and the titles are as 
follows: Correcting errors in station 
accounts; freight rates and their appli- 
cation; freight tariffs and their inter- 
pretation; miscellaneous rate publica- 
tions and filing tariff; routing freight 
and tariff ititerpretation: governmental 
regulation of railroads and tariff inter- 
pretation. 

* * * 
A new circular, No. 33, on the subject 
of creosoted materials, lumber, blocks, 
piles and poles, has been issued by the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

x ok x 

Graver Corporation, East Chicago, 
Indiana, has published an 8-page book- 
let describing the Graver intermittent 
water softener. This softener consists 
of two wooden tanks and a gravity 
filter. No motor is necessary for its 
operation. Treated water is used from 
one tank while that in the other is set- 
tling. This softener is designed for 
raw water ice plants of 50 tons or less 
capacity and for the smaller boiler 
plants. Copies will be mailed on re- 


quest to all interested, ask for bulletin | 


505 I. 
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The fourth edition of Dean William 
G. Raymond’s book entitled Elements 
of Railroad Engineering has recently 
been issued by John Wylie & Sons. 
The first edition was issued in 1908 
and was at once recognized as a stand- 
ard textbook for students as well as 
a reference book. 


Part I deals with the permanent 
way and covers alignment, grades, the 
track and other structures, yards, their 
purpose and design and_ signaling. 
Part II covers the locomotive, the 
work it is called upon to perform, and 
its connection with grade problems. 
Part III describes the method of ap- 
plying the principles of design of 
grade line which are enunciated in 
Part II]. There is also a chapter on 
the fundamentals of valuation, and 
some excellent matter relating to the 
economics of tie purchases. 

xk * Ok 


The latest addition to the series of 
Century books of useful science, which 
already contains books on drugs, rub- 
ber, artificial light, cement and con- 
crete, is “Lead, The Precious Metal,” 
by O. .C. Harns. This. is a book on 
lead in all its relations and especially 
in its role of supplying necessities and 
comforts to our modern life. 

Like the other books of this series, 
it is popular in style, intended for the 
general reader. Indeed, it is said to 
be the result of the author’s encoun- 
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tering an intense interest on the part 
of his friends whenever he chanced to 
weave some curious fragment of in- 
formation concerning lead into his 
conversation. The author is advertis- 
ing manager of the National Lead 
Company, and has had occasion to ex- 
pose himself thoroughly to the cult of 
lead, while@at the same time his job 
has been. to see it from the point of 
view of the layman, the user, the con- 
sumer. In preparing this book he has 
been able to combine this viewpoint 
with exceptional information, and fa- 
cilities for getting at more information, 
and with unique opportunities for ad- 
vice and consultation. 


The book follows the story of the 
valuable substance from the mine 
through the refining processes and into 
its many uses both in its metallic form 
and in its various chemical compounds. 
It also goes into some very odd and 
fascinating side relationships of lead— 
as that between lead and radium or 
lead and imitation gems. 


| | New Roads. and Projects ]| 


Florida.—The Rion Lumber Co., Fort 
Pierce, Fla., plans the construction of 
14 miles of lumber railway from Rio, 
Fla., westward. 


Mississippi — The Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. will build a line of rail- 
way from Kiln, Miss., to Pass Christian, 
Miss., a distance of fourteen miles, 
Right of way has already been obtained, 
and authority granted by the Missis- 
sippi railroad commission. 


North Carolina—The Norfolk & 
Western Ry. is reported to be planning 
a 40-mile extension from Bowie, N. C., 
via Deep Gap, to Lenoir, N. C., with 
a view to developing the timber lands 
in that district. 


Oklahoma.—The Acme Coal & Coke 
Co., Stigler, Okla., is having surveys 
made covering the construction of five 
miles of railway from Stigler, Okla., 
on the Midland Valley R. R., to the 
company’s mines. The project is esti- 
mated to cost $50,000. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco R. R., 
it is reported, will commence construc- 
tion within a few months of a nine- 
mile cut-off from Schulter, Okla., 
through a new coal field west of Hen- 
ryetta, Okla., connecting again with its 
main line at Creek mine. Survey of the 
line was made and the right of way 
purchased last year. 


Ontario. — The Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Ry., has voted $300,- 
000 for the completion of 25 miles of 
the James Bay extension, which will 
include track laying, ballasting, bridges 
and culverts. S. B. Clement, North 
Bay, Ont., is engineer. 


Oregon.—The Oregon - Washington 
R. R. & Navigation Co., has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct, in conjunc- 
tion with the Walla Walla Valley Ry., 
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a three-mile line of railway in Umatilla 
county, in a westerly direction from 
Umapine, Ore. 


Texas.—The Louisiana Ry. & Navi- | 
gation Co. of Texas is planning the 
construction of a line of railway from 
McKinney, Texas, to Waskom, La. 


Wisconsin.—The Superior & South- 
eastern Ry. has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
operate a line of railway, extending 
from a point .68 of a mile south of its 
intersection with the Radisson branch 
of the Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry.,' at Loretta, Wis., in a 
northerly direction, for a distance of 
3.42 miles; also to operate under track- 
age rights over the logging line of the 
Park Falls Lumber Co., extending from 
Clam iLake terminal south to a con- 
nection with the northern terminus of 
the Superior & Southeastern Ry., a 
distance of 14.11 miles, in Ashland and 
Sawyer counties, Wisconsin. The Su- 


; 


perior & Southeastern Ry. operates 
two segments of line, connected by the 


y! 


logging railway of the Park Falls Lum- 
Under the new arrangement | 


ber Co. 
a continuous line 28.33 miles long will — 
be formed. q 


Arizona Eastern.—This company has 
appealed to the United States circuit 
court of appeals, asking that the order 
of the Arizona corporation commis- 
sion, ending the Arizona Eastern’s 


set aside. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
company has applied to the Californian | 
railway commission for authority to 
acquire the outstanding stock of the 
California Southern R. R., which is held 
by the Santa Fe Land “Improvement | 
Co. The California Southern operates 
a line between Rice, Cal., and Ripley, 
Cal., in Riverside county, a distance of 
49 miles. '- 


i. 


; 
tease of the Phoenix & Eastern Ry., be | 


a oe 


Atlantic & Yadkin.—This compaumn 
owned by the state of North Canola | 
and leased to the Southern Ry., was 
ordered into receivership at Greens- 
boro, N. C., on March 17, by Federal 
Judge Webb. This action was at the 
request of the Southern Ry., which 
maintains that the road is being oper- 
ated at a loss. jae 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company 
has granted wage increases of from 
five to six per cent to its conductors, | 


trainmen, yardmen and switchmen, af- h 


fecting approximately 8,000 men. 


For the third time this year, this | 
company has ‘appeared before the pub- 
lic service commission of Maryland to. 
protest against a competing bus line. 
In this case the protest is directed 
toward the operation of a motor freight 
service between Baltimore and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ‘ 


Boston & Maine.—In a circular mt 
to the stockholders of this company, 


SS a eee ae 


accompanying proxies for the annual 
meeting to be held April 9, the man- 
agement expresses the opinion that 
any action on the question of con- 
solidation at this time would be un- 
wise. This circular states that, at the 
request of holders of 5256 shares of 
stock, the following. article was in- 
serted in the call for meeting: “To 
take such action as the stockholders 
may deem expedient with reference 
to a resolution to be introduced at the 
meeting upon the request of the Bos- 
ton & Maine R. R. stockholders’ pro- 
tective association, by Edmund D. Cod- 
man, against any consolidation of the 


Boston & Maine R. R. with the New 


York New Heaven & Hartford R. R.” 

The circular further states: “Any ac- 

tion at this time will, in the opinion 

of the management, be prejudicial and 

may embarrass future negotiations and 
action of this company.” 


4 California Southern.—See Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 


- Canadian Pacific—Included in the 
_ improvement plans of this company for 
1924 is the completion of rock bal- 
lasting between Montreal and Toronto 
and between Montreal and Ottawa. 
During the summer season, 1,250,000 
creosoted ties will be laid, as well as 
150 miles of new 100-lb. rail between 
Toronto and Fort William. 


_ The Trans-Canada limited, the crack 
daily train of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way between Montreal and Vancouver 
and Toronto and Vancouver, will re- 
“sume service May 18 at both ends of 
the route. Besides shortening the run- 
apne time between Montreal and Van- 

couver by two hours, making the trip 
in 90 instead of 92 hours, the time from 
- Toronto to Vancouver has also been 
cut one hour and 15 minutes. The 
schedule is now 84 hours and 35 min- 
utes. Previously the time from Toronto 
to Vancouver was 85 hours and 50 
“minutes. These cuts in time will be 
of great benefit to those going to the 
continent and the Orient. 


_ This company announces that it will 
_Tesume its winter cruises in 1925, one 
round-the-world and the other to the 
Mediterranean. The 22,000-ton Empress 
of France has been selected for the 
found-the-world cruise, lasting four 
months, and which will completely cir- 
cle the globe. The ship will start from 
New York on January 27, proceeding 
through the Mediterranean, and return 
from the Pacific from San Francisco, 
through the Panama Canal, with stops 
at Balboa and Colon, proceeding from 
Havana to New York. The Empress 
of Scotland, 42,500 tons, now making 
a Mediterranean cruise, will also make 
another two months’ Mediterranean 
cruise in 1925, leaving New York on 
February 9 for Madeira, Lisbon, Gi- 
braltar, Algiers, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Beyrout (Syria), Haifa (Pales- 
tine), Alexandria, Naples, Monaco, 
Cherbourg and Southampton. Passen- 


tinent after they have returned to Sout- 
hampton on April 11 and then take 


gers may spend two weeks on the Con- 
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the Canadian Pacific steamers to Que- 
bec via the St. Lawrence route. 


Central of Georgia—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to procure au- 
thentication and delivery to it of $1\- 
111,000 refunding and general mortgage 
six per cent bonds and to pledge and 
repledge them as collateral for any note 
that may be issued by the railway, un- 
less otherwise ordered by the commis- 
sion, 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—During the 
year of 1923, the first year of this rail- 
way’s control by the Van Sweringen 
interests, a total of $15,000,000 was ex- 
pended, as compared with average 
expenditures of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
during previous years. This expendi- 
ture was not confined to any one de- 
partment nor division but was spread 
over the entire system. 


Chicago & Alton.—The receivers of 
this company, W. G. Bierd and W. W. 
Wheeler, will endeavor to regain con- 
trol of the Joliet & Chicago R. R., its 
right of way into Chicago, at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders on 
April 11. The receivers have sent out 
proxies to stockholders with this object 
in view. At the last annual meeting. 
the control of the Joliet line was vested 
in a committee headed by John Walker, 
of Joseph Walker & Son, and the claim 
was made by Mr. Walker’s committee 
that the Alton had failed to give proper 
consideration to the property, which 
had. been leased in perpetuity. 


Chicago & Illinois Western.—The 
Commonwealth Edison Co., and the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., of 
Chicago, have filed application with the 
Illinois Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to purchase the Chicago & I[lh- 
nois Western Ry., a line operating ap- 
proximately 12 miles of track on the 
outskirts of Chicago. This railway 
affords. connection between the two 
largest plants of these utility companies 
and the proposed purchase is a step 
toward assuring them of an adequate 


coal supply. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—This 
company will inaugurate on May 29, to 
be continued throughout the summer 
season, -its fishermen’s specials, from 
Chicago and Milwaukee to the north- 
ern Wisconsin resort region, particu- 
larly to Minocqua, Star Lake and 
Boulder Junction. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific_—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to this company to 
issue $2,000,000 in new securities. One 
half of this issue will be in gold bonds, 
the remainder to be first and refunding 
mortgage bonds. The debentures will 
be used as collateral security. 


Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis.—Directors of this company 
have voted an increase in the quarterly 
dividend on the common stock from 
one per cent to 1% per cent. The 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% -per 
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cent was also declared on the preferred 
stock, 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.— 
The reorganization managers of this 
company—Kuhn Loeb & Co., and The 
Equitable Trust Co., of New York, 
have issued the following statement to 
all stock and bondholders of the rail- 
ways: 

Notice is given that pursuant, to 
power conferred by the plan and agree: 
ment for the reorganization of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Ry., dated 
June 15, 1923, and especially by article 
seventh of the said agreements, the 
undersigned reorganization managers 
have modified and amended said plan 
and agreement jin certain particulars; 
that they have filed a statement of 
such modifications and .amendments 
with the depositaries under the sev- 
eral deposit agreements named in the 
plan, to wit: with Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, depositary under the deposit 
agreements dated July 31, 1922, ap- 
pointing a committee of which Mr. 
John Henry Hammond is chairman; 
with The Farmers Loan and Trust Co., 
depositary under the deposit agreement 
dated January 31, 1922, appointing a 
committee of which Mr. ‘James ‘'H. 
Perkins is chairman; and with The 
American Exchange National bank, 
depositary under the two deposit agree- 
ments, one committee of which Mr. 
Richard Sutro is chairman; that before 
such filing the modifications and amend- 
ments in the said plan and agreement 
made by the reorganization managers 
as aforesaid were submitted to and ap- 
proved by the four bondholders’ com- 
mittees created by the said several de- 
posit agreements, and submitted to and 
approved by the Missouri Pacific Ry., 
and the Western Pacific R. R.; that the 
statement by the reorganization man- 
agers of the amendments and modi- 
fications made as above mentioned 
miay be examined by all depositors of 
any class of securities deposited under 
the said plan at the office of either 
of the reorganization managers or of 
any one of the depositaries above men- 
tioned; and that holders of certificates 
of deposit for any or all classes of se- 
curities deposited under the said plan 
may at any time within twenty days 
after the first publication of this notice, 
upon compliance with the requirements 
set forth in article seventh of the said 
reorganization agreement withdraw 
from the plan and agreement, and also 
that every holder of a certificate of de- 
posit not so withdrawing within such 
period of twenty days after the first 
publication of this notice shall be 
deemed to have assented to the changes 
and modifications above referred to and 
shall be bound thereby as fully and 
effectively as if he had actually as- 
sented thereto. 


Gainesville & Northwestern.—This 
company has been authorized by the 
Georgia public service commission to 
discontinue the operation of its pas- 
senger trains until June 1. It is hoped 
that, by that time, the railway will be 
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in position to re-establish passenger 
service to take care of vacation travel. 


Georgia & Florida—This company 
has made application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $1,600,000 eight per cent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, for the pur- 
pose of retiring certain outstanding 
certificates. If granted, the issue will 
run for three years from January 31, 
1924. 


Gulf Coast Lines.—The hearing of 
the application of the Gulf Coast Lines 
for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to purchase this com- 
pany, originally set for April 15 before 
the Texas railroad commission at Aus- 
tin, Texas, has been advanced to March 
31 at the request of the railways in- 
volved. President J. S. Pyeatt of the 
Gulf Coast Lines has assured San An- 
tonio business men, who were protest- 
ing, that the new arrangement will not 
be detrimental to their interests ‘in any 
way. 


International-Great Northern.—See 


Gulf Coast Lines. 


Joliet & Chicago.—See 
Alton. 


Chicago & 


Kansas City Mexico & Orient.— 
London reports indicate that the Brit- 
ish stockholders of this company are 
protesting against the sale of this rail- 
way to satisfy a government lien. The 
sale is to be held at Wichita, Kan., on 
March 27 and cable reports indicate 
that the British stockholders are rais- 
ing a fund of $3,000,000, with which to 
purchase the road when it is offered 
for sale. 


Lehigh Valley.—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $10,400,- 
000 of five per cent consolidated mort- 
gage bonds and to pledge $5,000,000 
four per cent general consolidated 
mortgage bonds. The first bonds will 
be used to reimburse the railway’s 
treasury for expenditures from current 
funds in paying at maturity, December 
1, 1923, $9,553,000 general consolidated 
inortgage bonds, dated November 13, 


1873. 


Long Island——This company has 
reached an agreement with its engi- 
neers and firemen, providing for a 
wage increase of five per cent in pas- 
senger and yard service and approxi- 
mately 20 cents per day for freight 
service. 


Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co. of 
Texas.—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $2,963,000 in bonds 
and $200,000 in common stock, the 
funds to be used to pay for a new line 
of railway, to be constructed from Mc- 
Kinney, Texas, to Waskom, La. 


Maryland & Pennsylvania.—The an- 
nual report of this company for the 
year ending December 31, 1923, indi- 
cates total operating revenues of $921,- 
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140, an increase of $102,806, as com- 
pared with 1922; operating expenses, 


$5000,471, an increase of $35,204; net 
operating revenue $321,668; increase 
$67,601. The ration of expenses to 


revenue was 65.07 per cent, a decrease 
of 3.88 per cent as compared with the 
previous year. 


Michingan Central—See New York 
Central. 


Milwaukee St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—The “Mountaineer,” the Soo 
Line-Canadian Pacific train operated 
from Chicago to the Pacific coast via 
the Canadian Rockies, will be placed 
in service on June 1. The train will 
leave Chicago daily at 10 p.m., arriving 
at Banff, Alta., at 7:15 the third morn- 
ing following, and Vancouver, B. C., at 
7:30, the fourth morning out of Chi- 
cago. 


Muscatine Burlington & Southern.— 
After an investigation of this railway, 
Examiner R. M. Brown of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports 
that, in his recommendation, the line 
should be abandoned, as the road has 
been operating under a deficit since 
1899, except for a very few years. This 
railway operates 54 miles of line, be- 
tween Muscatine, Iowa, and Burling- 
ton, Lowa. 


New York Central.—During the year 
of 1923, this company acquired about 
3,600 additional shares of Michigan 
Central RoR» stock» Lhe New .York 
Central R. R., which has controlled the 
Michigan Central for some years, now 
owns 95 per cent of the stock of the 
latter company, holding about 178,000 
shares of the 187,384 outstanding shares. 


New York Ontario & Western.—This 
company has made application to the 
public service commission of New 
York for permission to discontinue its 
station at Hurley, N. Y., on the ground 
that insufficient revenue is obtained 
therefrom to justify the maintenance 
of a station there. 


Norfolk & Western.—The annual re- 
port of this company has just been 
issued. Following is from the income 
account: 


Total railway operating revenue....... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from Ry. operations...... 
Total railway operating income...... 
Gross income 
Total deductions - 
Net income 
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Important improvement work of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. during the past 
year is described in the annual report 
as follows: 


A total of 97.50 miles of track were 
laid with 130-lb. rail, making the total 
amount of track now laid with this . 
weight of rail 212.43 miles. Also 93.25 
miles of track were laid with 100-Ib. 
rail, making the total amount of track 
now laid with this weight of rail 1,- 
608.90 miles. 


Auville yard is being enlarged to pro- 
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vide eight yard tracks, each track hav- 
ing a capacity of 100 cars, in order to 
facilitate the movement of traffic. It 
is expected this work will be completed 
by April 15> 19247 Work “is alsomin 
progress on the construction of termi- 
nal facilities at this point which are 
expected to be completed in June, 1924. 


Engine terminal facilities were con- 
structed jointly with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Hagerstown Junction, in 
order to more adequately take care of 
present equipment and eliminate delays 
to traffic movement. Passenger and 
freight stations were built or enlarged 
at Suffolk, Appomattox, Pembroke and 
St. Paul, Va., Lansing, N. C., and Ada- 
nac, W. Va. The salvage warehouse 
at Roanoke, Va., has ben improved and 
changes made for its use by American 
Railway Express Co. Ice crushing 
plants were installed in re-icing sta- 
tions at Crewe, Va., and Bluefield, W. 
Va. Material storage buildings were 
erected at Davy, W. Va., and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. An oxyweld generating 
plant at Bluefield, W. Va. Coaling sta- 
tions of Norfolk type were erected at 
Clift Yard, Eckman, Wilcoe and Au- 
ville, W. Va. 


A 200-ton track scale was erected 
at Lambert Point, Va., two 200-ton 
track scales—replacing lighter scales— 
were erected at Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
150-ton track scales—replacing lighter 
scales—were erected at East Radford, 
Va., and Kenova, W. Va. The 200-ton 
scales were duplicates of the scale de- 
scribed on page 492 of the Railway 
Review for March 15, 1924, and were 
furnished by the same manufacturer. 


Water softening plants of 25,000 gal- 
lons per hour capacity were installed 
at Shenandoah Junction, W. Va., and 
Clare, Ohio, of 50,000 gallons per hour 
capacity at Columbus, Ohio, and of 
125,000 gallons per hour capacity at 
50,000 gallons capacity were erected at 
Finney, Va., Matewan, W. Va., and at 
Columbus and Batavia, Ohio, and tanks 
of 200,000 gallons capacity were erected 
at Williamson, W. Va., and Clare, Ohio*® 


Flood lights have been installed at 
all important yards, resulting in in- 
creased efficiency and considerable de- 


1923 1922 
sy teMieyegt tae $95,591,682 $90,352,887 
7 aia aets 72,598,870 68,052,802 
Bhs) Me Ae eee 22,992,811 22,300,083 
Jara sai 16,741,638 16,292;144 
sststs. Smt Pets 23,613,076 19,774,166 
ay eh cates 4,824,579 5,219,177 
Mtrgetafenl als 18,788,496 14,554,988 


crease in claims for damage and per- 
sonal injury. 

Three concrete undergrade crossings 
and one concrete overhead crossing 
were constructed. Seven highway grade 
crossings were eliminated during the 
year, three by change of county road 
and four by undergrade crossings. 

The extension of the electrification 
system from West Vivian to Farm, W. 
Va., and on Tug Fork Branch to Wil- 
coe, W. Va., was completed during the 
early part of the year and the expected 
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economical advantages are now being 
secured. A further extension of the 
electrified district from Farm to Iaeger, 
W. Va., is now in progress and it is 
expected will be completed and in op- 
eration during the summer of 1924. 


For the purpose of more economical- 
ly handling coal over Piers Nos. 2 and 
3, at Lambert Point, Va., an electrically 
operated 120-ton car dumper, with load- 
ing hopper of 4,800 cubic feet capacity, 
has been erected, and Coal Piers Nos. 
2 and 3 have been electrified. In order 
to provide facilities for delivering coal 
to Piers Nos. 2 and 3, six new, specially 
designed, electrically operated coal 
transfer cars of 3,100 cubic feet capacity 
each have been purchased; and addi- 
tional electric motors have been in- 
stalled on four 60-ton pier cars, in 
order to increase their power sufficient- 
ly to overcome the grade leading to 
Coal Pier No. 3. 


The increase of material treated at 
the tie-treating plant during the sec- 
ond year of its successful operation 
are very gratifying. The timber treat- 
ed during the year was as follows: 
758,524 cross-ties, 2,375,387 feet B. M. 
switch and bridge ties, 3,312,913 feet B. 
M. pine lumber, 18,395 lineal feet pine 
piling, 5,897,500 tie plugs, 455 lineal feet 
poles, 953 cross-arms. 

On June 13th, 1922, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued an order 
requiring certain carriers, including the 
company, to install an automatic train 
control device on one full passenger 
locomotive division of road. Permission 
was granted to make this installation on 
the Shenandoah division between 
Shenandoah, Va., and Hagerstown, Md., 
covering approximately 107 miles of 
road. Contracts have been made for 
the signal system to be installed and 
also for the necessary engine equip- 
ment, all of which is expected to be 
delivered during 1924, the estimated cost 
being $1,112,000. The type of train con- 
trol to be used is the continuous in- 
duction type of the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. 


On January 14, 1924, the commission 
issued a second order, requiring addi- 
tional installations, including a district 
on the main line, which it is estimated 
wold cost about $1,200,000. The Nor- 
folk & Western has joined with other 
carriers in a petition to the commission 
for an extension of time under the first 
order, and that the later order be an- 
nulled, on the ground that no device 
has yet been installed than can properly 
be said to be more than an experiment 
and that the installation will involve 
an expenditure of many million dollars, 
and a considerable increase in operating 
costs. If this order is not withdrawn 
an effort will be made to have the 
designated district changed from the 
main line to the Shenandoah division 
to connect with the work now being 
done under the first order. 


This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue $12,000,000 of equipment 
trust certificates to be sold at not less 
than 96.773 per cent of par. The plans 
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for the disposal of these certificates 
were announced in these columns last 
week. 


Pennsylvania—W age increases 
amounting to approximately five per 
cent have been granted by this com- 
pany to its engineers, firemen, hostlers, 
and hostler helpers. The specific in- 
creases over the present basic daily 
rates are: passenger service, 24 cents 
a day; freight, 36 cents; hostlers and 
hostler helpers, 32 cents. The new 
rates will. be made retroactive to 
January 10, 1924, and will affect ap- 
proximately 22,000 employees. 


Benefits totaling $4,215,689 were paid 
tc employees of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
and members of their families, through 
the employees voluntary relief fund, last 
year. These payments included $2,714. 
540 in benefits to employees who were 
unable to perform their regular work 
on account of sickness or other disa- 
bility, and $1,501,149 in death benefits 
to the families of employees who died 
during the year. In addition, superan- 
nuation allowances amounting to $488,- 
285 were paid to relief employees who 
had been members of the relief fund 
during the period of their active serv- 
ice. There superannuation allowances 
begin when a relief fund member re- 
tires, they supplement his regular pen- 
sion. These and other facts regarding 
the operation of the relief fund, in 1923, 
are brought out in reports just com- 
piled by Eden B. Hunt, superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. relief de- 
partment. The reports show that over 
85% of all employees eligible for mem- 
bership in the relief fund have availed 
themselves of its privileges. The num- 
ber of members at the close of 1923 
was 211,722. Since the relief fund was 
established in 1886, over $4,836,920 
have been paid to members in disability 
allowances and $27,300,730 have been 
paid to their families in death benefits, 
making the total benefits paid by the 
fund in its 38 years of existence $72,- 
137,650. The superannuation allow- 
ances to pensioners have reached a 
total of $3,476,671. One of the most 
important duties of the relief depart- 
ment is to exercise proper supervision 
over the health and physical fitness of 
the company’s employees. In this work 
the service of the large staff of 
physicians, surgeons and nurses main- 
tained by the company are utilized to 
provide medical and surgical treatment, 
not only for relief fund members but 
for any employee or passenger in need 
of emergency attention. In 1923 over 
219,000 examinations of employes were 
conducted by the railway’s physicians, 
including tests of sight, color sense, 
hearing, etc., as well as to determine 
freedom from communicable disease. 
The relief fund of the Pennsylvania R. 
R. is a voluntary organization formed 
by officers and employees, to afford a 
means by which they may, through the 
payment of moderate monthly dues, se- 
cure financial protection against sick- 
ness or other disability, and provide 
funds for their families in the event of 
death. All dues paid into the relief 
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fund are applied solely to the payment 
of disability and death benefits, the en- 
tire expense of administrating the af- 
fairs of the fund being borne by the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


A total of 513 new industries, de- 
veloping freight traffic estimated at 
more than 6,500,000 tons annually, were 
established on the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. last year, according to 
a report just compiled by the com- 
pany’s industrial department. The. 
newly established enterprises are ex- 
pected to load over 186,000 freight cars 
annually. Provision has already been 
made for the construction of 237 pri- 
vate sidings to handle the increased 
traffic. Practically every kind of raw 
material and manufactured product is 
represented in the output of the new 
projects. Textiles, automobiles and 
accessories, building materials, chem- 
icals and paints, and iron and steel 
products made up the major portion of 
their production, while electrical sup- 
plies, food and fuel products and 
leather goods are also well represented. 
The enterprises are of such a diversi- 
fied character that almost every nation 
on the globe is drawn upon to supply 
their raw material, while their produc- 
tion is in turn distributed and consumed 
in all parts of the world. 


Pere Marquette.—This company will 
establish a new “main line railway” on 
Lake Michigan, when the first of the 
two steamers being built by the Mani- 
towoc Shipbuilding Co., Manitowoc. 
Wis., is delivered the latter part of 
April. Service will then be established 
May 1, between Kewaunee and Lud- 
ington, along the present service be- 
tween Ludington and Milwaukee and 
Ludington and Manitowoc. The new 
line will form a short route between 
the central freight association terri- 
tory and the east. Green Bay, New 
London and Wisconsin Rapids are 
other points in the immediate vicinity 
of Kewaunee, which will also be 
reached by the new service. In addition 
of course there are the Green Bay & 
Western R. R. points and the connect- 
ing lines of that railway that will be 
served. Two new steamers were ordered 
last’ fall at a total cost of $1,750,000. 
Delivery of the second car ferry will 
be made a few months hence. ~The 
new steamers will Be ten feet longer 
than the present flagship of the Lake 
Michigan fleet, No. 18. With the two 
new ships the Lake Michigan fleet 
will consist of seven in all. These will 
increase the transfer capacity by 40 
per scent cof over: 


Phoenix & Eastern—See Arizona 
Eastern. 


Portland Terminal.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $1,800,- 
000 of one-year 5% per cent coupon 
notes, to be sold at not less than 99.25 
per cent of par. At the same time, 
the Maine Central R. R. was author- 
ized to guarantee these notes. 


Seaboard Air Line.——This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission to assume ob- 
ligation and liability with respect to 
$1,822,437. of equipment trust certifi- 
cates, series W, to be issued Chase Na- 
tional bank. Of these certificates $1,- 
620,000 are to be sold at not less than 
92.5 per cent of par and the remainder 
at? par: 


Southern.—An initial dividend of 
$1.25 per share has been declared by 
the board of directors of this company. 
This quarterly dividend, if continued 
at the same rate would place the stock 
on an annual $5.00 dividend basis. This 
is the first dividend to be paid by this 
company since its reorganization in 
1894. Such surplus earnings as there 
were, have been used for additions, bet- 
terments and extensions. Capital ex- 
penditures on the property since 1906 
have totalled $145,000,000. Since the 
end of 1918, the company has increased 
its total surplus from $47,805,421 to 
$67,546,656 on December 31, 1923. 


Heavier rail was laid on 512 miles of 
track by the Southern Ry. in 1923 as 
part of its program for increasing the 
carrying capacity of its heavy traffic 
lines. Hundred-pound rail was laid on 
267 miles of track in. double-track lines, 
85-pound rail on 215 miles of single 
track main lines, and 80-pound and 75- 
pound rail on 31 miles of branch lines, 
rail of a lighter section being released 
in each case. As a result of this im- 
provement the mileage of track laid 
with 80-pound rail was decreased by 
30 miles, that laid with 75-pound rail 
by 90 miles, and that laid with rail 
weighing 70-pounds and less by 100 
miles. The Southern has adopted 100- 
pound rail as the standard for its double 
track lines and at the close of 1923 
had 316 miles laid with this rail. It is 
planned to pursue this program active- 
ly, 42,200 tons of 100-pound rail, enough 
to lay 276 miles, and 7,800 tons of 85- 
pound rail, enough to lay 58 miles, hay- 
ing been purchased for delivery during 
the first six months of the current year. 
This rail’ is now being received and 
placed in the track. 


Western Pacific.—This company has 
sold, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, an 
issue of $3,105,000 5%4 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, series C, dated 
March 15, 1924, and due serially Decem- 
ber 1, 1924, to 1938, to a syndicate 
consisting OF Blair & Co., E. H. Rollins 
& Sons and the Equitable iniste Coy. 
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of New York, and Cassatt & Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reading.—This company has just 
awarded a contract to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works for five locomo- 
tives, similar to those now in use on 
the seashore lines of the company and 
on its main line. The locomotives are 
for delivery June 1, 1924. When these 
locomotives are in service the Read- 
ing Co. will have 30 of. this type in 
use. The locomotives measure 15 feet 
height above the rails and 79 ft. 6 in. 
in length, each of. the six driving 
wheels is 6 ft. 8 in. in diameter. The 


weight of the engine and tender is. 


450,000 Ibs. and the tractive force 40,- 
900 lbs. 


i 


: Foreign Railways | 


Japan.—In view of the heavy burden 
on the national treasury (due to recent 
disasters), the policy of nationalization 
of railways has been abandoned for the 
time being and charters are being 
granted to private interests for the con- 
struction of various lines. In this con- 
nection, the minister of railways re- 
cently announced that every help would 
be given independent interests in the 
way of subsidies for the construction of 
new lines. 


Equipment and Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Southern Ry. has ordered five 
Mallet type freight locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. has or- 
dered four eight-wheel switching loco- 
motives from the American Locomo- 
tive Co. 

The Siler Logging Co. has ordered 
one locomotive from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


The Shelvin-Hixon Co. has ordered 
two locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


The Clear Lake Lumber Co. has or- 
dered one Shay locomotive from the 
Lima Locomotive Corpn. 

The Reading Co. has ordered five 
Pacific type locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


One of Two Creosoting Cylinders, 124 ft. in Length and with an Inside Diameter of 8 ft., 
Recently Shipped Over the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry. to the Texas Creosoting 


Co., Orange, Texas, from Reeves Bros. 


Co., Alliance, Ohio. 


It Required Five Cars to 


Transport. Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 
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The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. has placed order with the Lima 
I.ocomotive Works for 10 Mikado and 
10 eight-wheel switching locomotives. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
has ordered 18 Mikado type and six 
Pacific type locomotives, and six eight- 
wheel switching locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Co. 


* The Southern Ry. has ordered 25 
large switching locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Co. - 


The El Paso & Southwestern Ry. 
has ordered six mountain type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


The Reading Co. has ordered five 
locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Boston & Albany Ry. has placed 
orders with the Pullman Co. for three 
all steel dining cars. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has increased its list of passenger 
car inquiries to 50, by adding 10 postal 
cars to the inquiry. 

The New York Westchester & Bos- 
ton R. R. has ordered 10 passenger 
coaches from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for a number of suburban 
coaches and horse-express cars. | 


The Louisville & Nashville Ry. has 
placed an order with the American Car 
& Foundry Co. for 20 coaches and 
with the Pressed Steel Car Co. for 
eight baggage cars and six baggage-— 
mail cars. / 

The El Paso & Southwestern Ry. is 
inquiring for one to three diners and 
three buffet-baggage cars. 

The International-Great Northern 
Ry. has ordered three coaches, two 
chair cars, one baggage-mail car and 
four baggage cars from the Anctaas 


Car & Foundry Co. 


The New York Chicago & St. Lovie 
Ry. is inquiring for four mail-express 
cars, three baggage-express cars and | 
five coaches. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
ordered ten express cars and seven 
baggage-mail cars from the Standard 
Steel Car Co. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. has placed 
an order with the Bettendorf Co. for 
20 underframes for express refrigag 
ator cars. 


The Southern Ry. has placed an sai 
with the Bethlehem Steel Corpn. for 25 
steel coaches. é 


Freight Cars. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. is in-— 
guiring for 2,000 automobile box cars. 


.The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has 
placed an order with the Rodger Bal- 
last Car Co, for 25 ballast. carsaugm 2 


The Western Fruit Express is in- 
quiring for 1,000 underframes. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
placed an order with the Virginia 
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Bridge & Iron Co. for 50 ballast cars. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. is in- 
quiring for 30 underframes for ca- 
booses. 


The Kingan Refrigerator Line is in- 
quiring for 100 refrigerator cars. 


The Indian ‘government has let a 
contract for 3,000 freight cars to a Ger- 
man carbuilder at prices reported to 
be 25 per cent under the bids submitted 
by carbuilders of other nations. 

The Youngstown Steel Car Co. has 
secured an order for 4,000 patent steel 
freight car doors. 

“The Louisville & Nashville Re has 
ordered 100 ballast cars from the Rod- 
ger Ballast Car Co. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. has or- 


dered 1,000 all steel box cars from the 


American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is ask- 


ing for bids covering the rebuilding of 
500 freight cars. 

= The Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., has 
placed an order with the Standard 
Tank Car Co. for 35 tank cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


' The Northern Pacific Ry. will con- 
struct 3,900 ft. of icing tracks and plat- 
forms in their-apple yard at Wenatchee, 
_Wash., estimated to cost $26,000. 
_ Grain elevators of the Reading Co., 
at Philadelphia; Pa., were destroyed by 
fire on March 13, at an estimated loss 
of $500,000. 
_ The Union Pacific R. R. depot at 
Los Angeles was destroyed by-fire on 
March 11. Due to its having been an 


old building, the loss was less than 
$14,000. 


a The Pennsylvania R. R. and the New 
York Central R. R. have purchased 
part of the old marine hospital at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for $654,000. 


The Reading Co. is preparing pre- 
liminary plans for the electrification of 
its line from St. Clair to Frackville, 
Pa., estimated to cost $1,500,000. 


_ The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
let general contract covering the con- 
struction of a freight station at Coving- 
ton, Ky., to G. H. Rommel Co., Cin- 
innati, Ohio. This improvement is 
stimated to cost $80,000. 


_ The Kansas City Southern Ry. has 
tet contract to. Pratt Thompson Con- 
truction Co., Kansas City, Mo., cover- 
ing the onstruction of a Six- Story office 
building at Kansas City, estimated to 
cost $150,000. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. machine 
and forge shops and power house at 
"Monroe, La., were destroyed by fire at 
an estimated cost of $100,000, includ- 

' ing equipment. Plans are now being 
made covering rebuilding. 


z The Pennsylvania R. R. has acquired 
land in the vicinity of Little Creek on 


| the south shore of Chesapeake bay in 
| | Virginia, for the purpose of construct- 
ing a deep-water harbor with channel 
| to the bay, also yard facilities for han- 
; 


t cars to and from boats. 


The Southern Ry. new shops at Bir- 


. 
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mingham will include the following 
buildings: locomotive department: erec- 
ting shop, machine shop, boiler shop, 
smith shop, forge shop, flue shop, pow- 
erhouse, storehouse and office, paint 
shop, tank shop, firing-up shed and 
wash and locker building; car depart- 
ment: steel car repair shop, machine 
shop, wheel shop, lumber shed, wood- 
working mill, paint house, scrap dock, 
reclamation shop, wash and_ locker 
building. ‘ 

The Union Pacific R. R. is preparing 
plans covering the construction of a 
station at North Bend, Neb., estimated 
to cost $15,000. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is plannine 
the construction of a railway mail 
terminal at Memphis, Tenn., estimated 
to cost $250,000, and which, it is re- 
ported will be completed before Sep- 
tember 1. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
purchased 16 acres of land adiacent to 
their present holdings at Leewood, 
Tenn., and, it is reported will com- 
mence construction shortly of enlarged 
shops, a roundhouse and other facilities 
at that point. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
R. is having plans prepared covering 
the remodeling of its station at Om- 
aha, Neb., estimated to cost $100,000. 


Bridges. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry., the At- 
lantic Coast Line Ry., Virginia Ry. & 
Power Co., city of Petersburg, Va:, and 
the Virginia state highway commis- 
<ion, have awarded contract to W. W. 
Boxley. & Co., Roanoke, Va.,-covering 
the construction of a reinforced con- 
creté overhead bridge at Petersburg, 
Va., at a total cost of $603,000, to be 
divided as follows: Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry., $186,000; Atlantic Coast Line 
Ry., $48,000; Virginia Ry. & Power Co., 
$75,000; city, $219,000; state, $75,000. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry., the Union Pacific R. R., the Pa- 
cific Electric Co., the Los Angeles Ry. 
and the city and county of Los Angeles 
plan six viaducts across the Los An- 
geles river, construction of which will 
be commenced as soon as the division 
of expense, which is now being con- 
sidered, is finally decided upon. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. and the 
city of Macon, Ga., are taking bids 
covering a steel viaduct over 13th 
street at that point, estimated to cost 
$25,000: 

The Delaware & Hudson Co. has 
been ordered by the public service 
commission of the state of New York 
to eliminate a grade crossing about 1% 
miles south of Greenfield, Saratoga 
county, the highway to be diverted 
underneath the railway, which will be 
carried over the roadway on a plate 
girder bridge. The cost is to be paid 
by the state and the railway company. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. and the city 
and county officials are planning the 
elimination of a grade crossing one 
mile west of Uhrichsville, Ohio, the 
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railway and the county officials to 
build jointly an overhead bridge. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Cincinnati Indianapolis & West- 
ern Ry. is inquiring for one No. 690 
Chambersburg, or equivalent, motor- 
driven, hydraulic wheel press. 


The Cincinnati Indianapolis & West- 
ern Ry. is inquiring for one 200-ton 
locomotive hoist, with alternative of 
200-ton electric traveling crane. 


The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
for 11 electric overhead cranes for its 
Birmingham, Ala., shops with the 
Pawling & MHarnischfeger Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., as follows: one 1t50-ton 
double trolley crane, 77-ft., 5-in. span; 
two 20-ton, 38-ft., 7-in. span; one 20- 
ton, 58-ft. span; two 15-ton cranes; 71- 
ft. span; two 15-ton; 56-ft. 6-in. span, 
and two 15-ton, 24-ft. span. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has 
placed orders with the Whiting Corpn., 
Harvey, Ill, for one No. 3% foundry 
cupola. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. will short- 
ly issue a list of machinery. and tools 
wanted. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring for one 
36-in. vertical turret lathe and one 30- 
in. vertical boring mill. 


The Boston & Maine Ry. has pur- 


chased $3,000 of punch and shear equip- 
ment. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has purchased a number 
of radial drills. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is in- 
quiring for two locomotive cranes, of 
12% and 15 tons capacity, respectively. 


Following is an addition to the At- 
chison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. list: 


One No. 5 Cincinnati, or equivalent, motor- 
driven high-power milling machine. 

One motor-driven 36 by 386-in. by 12-ft. 
Gray, or equivalent, planer. 

One 2% by 26-in. motor driven Hartness, or 
equivalent, turret lathe, 

Two 14-in. by 6-ft. Lodge & Shipley, or 
equivalent, motor-driven portable lathes. 

One Cincinnati Acme, or equivalent, motor- 
driven universal turret lathe. 

One 800-lb, single frame steam hammer, 

One °42-in. Bullard, or equivalent, motor- 
driven vertical turret lathe, 

One No. 2% Landis, or equivalent, motor- 
driven bolt cutter, 

One 6-ft. motor-driven radial drill. 

Two motor-driven double wet emery grind- 
ers with 24 by 3-in. wheels. 

Four motor-driven ‘double dry emery grind- 
ers with 24 by 3-in. wheels. 

Two 100-in. motor-driven boring mills. 

Two motor-driven 84 by 24 by %-in. loco- 
motive guide grinders. 

One 32-in. by 12-ft. single pulley drive 
heavy duty engine lathe. 

One 4000-lb. double frame steam hammer. 

One 20-in. by 12-ft. motor-driven heavy 
duty geared head engine lathe. 

ne No. 8 Cincinnati, or equivalent, uni- 

versal high-power, motor-driven milling ma- 
chine, 

Two No. 417 Baker, or equivalent, motor- 
driven heavy duty drills. 

One motor-driven 72 by 72-in. by 25-ft. 
planer. 

Two 386-in. motor-driven draw-stroke shap- 
ers. 

One motor-driven 44-in. car wheel grinder. 

One 90-in. Putnam, or equivalent, motor- 
driven wheel lathe, 

One belt-driven Oliver, or equivalent, die 
making machine, 

One belt-driven 24%4-in. Jones & Lamson tur- 
ret lathe. 

Two 20-in. motor-driven drill presses, 

One 24-in. motor-driven drill press. 

Four i6-in, by 6-ft. motor-driven portable 
lathes, 

One 26-in. by 12-ft. motor-driven lathe. 

One 24-in, motor-driven shaper. 
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The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
is inquiring for one 20-ton locomotive 
crane for use at. its tie-treating plant 
at Albuquerque, N. M. 


Iron and Steel. 


Chilean State railways have placed 
orders in America covering 950 tons 
of track accessories, Brazil for 600 tons 
of girder rails, Argentina for 1500 tons 
of girder rails. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. has 
placed orders with the Concrete Engi- 
neering Co., for 950 tons of reinforcing 
bars for its warehouse at Dallas, 
Texas. 

The Toledo St. Louis & Western R. 
R. has ordered 5,000 tons of rails from 
the Carnegie Steel Co., and 1500 tons 
each from the Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
the Inland Steel Co. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. is 
inquiring for 100,000 to 150,000 tie 
plates and 1,700 pairs of angle bars. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is expected to be in the market 
shortly for rails sufficient for replace- 
ment of 296 miles. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. is inquiring for 100 tons of struc- 
tural steel for its shop extension at 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is making 
extensive purchases of track spikes and 
other track supplies, as is the Reading 
Co: 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has _ pur- 
chased 5,000 tons of foundry grade pig 

iron, 

The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. is in 
the market for 400 tons of structural 
steel, for a bridge at Dayton, Ky. 

The Union Station Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is inquiring for approximately 
12,000 tons of sheet steel piling. 

The Norfolk & Western R. R. is re- 
ported to have placed orders for 1,500 
tons of structural steel for a viaduct 
at Petersburg, Va. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. has 
‘ordered 700 tons of structural ' steel 
from the Texas Steel Co., for ware- 
house at Dallas, Texas. 


The Erie R. R. has placed:an order 
with Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., cov- 
ering 191 tons of structural steel for a 
storehouse at Hornell, N. Y. 


| Personals I 


Executive. 


M. L. Countryman, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general counsel of the North- 
ern Pacific Ry., with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Countryman was 
formerly with the legal department of 
the Great Northern Ry., where his 
father is vice-president and general 
counsel, 


S. Davies Warfield has been elected 
president of the Macon Dublin & Sa- 
vannah R. R., succeeding James A. 
Blair, Jr., of New York, who has re- 
signed. 
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Operating, Etc. 


A. G. Geuder has been appointed su- 
perintendent of transportation of the 
Pittsburgh Shawmut & Northern R. 
R., succeeding J. D. Beaver, resigned. 


J. R. Smith has been appointed su- 
perintendent of telegraph and telephone 
of the Southern Ry., lines east, with 
headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., suc- 
ceeding J. A. Jones, promoted. Mr. 
Smith was: formerly manager of the 
Washington general telegraph office of 
the Southern Ry.- >> 


W. H. Kilby has been appointed chief 
of forest protection of the Canadian 
National Railways, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que. He will exercise 
general supervision over all work in 


connection with the protection of 
forests and prairies against fire. 
Traffic. 


C. W. Dickinson has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Illinois 
Central R. R. at Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding F. A. Smith, resigned. 


G. H. Whitaker has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Macon Dublin 
& Savannah R. R., succeeding A. J. 
Acosta. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. announces 
the following changes in its traffic de- 
partment personnel: A. D. Pendleton 
has been appointed division freight 
agent at Indianapolis, Ind., effective 
April 1, succeeding H. C. Shepard, who 
wil retire on that date under the pen- 
sion regulations. Mr. 
formerly division freight agent at Terre 
Haute, Ind. Mr. Pendleton will be 
succeeded at Terre Haute by J. B. Mc- 
Corkle, who is at present chief clerk 
to the traffic manager of the central 
fesiOne dtr bittsbuneh ba. Chases): 
Quinn, Jr., has been appointed district 
freight representative at Jacksonville, 
Flak 


D. W. Anderson has been appointed 
commercial agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. at Macon, Ga., succeeding G. 
H. Whitaker, resigned. 

J. C. Fitzgerald has been appointed 
general agent of the Chicago Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Ry., succeeding A. A. 
Wilson, resigned. 


Engineering. 


W. M. Ensign has retired as locating 
and construction engineer of the Chi- 
cago Burlington & Quincy R. R., after 
45 years active service. 

W. J. Bergen, who has been appoint- 
ed chief engineer of the New York 
Chicago & St. Lotfis R. R., was born 
in Waterbury, Conn., February 16, 1872, 
and educated in the common schools 
and high schools of that city, graduat- 
ing in 1889. After four years employ- 
ment in: the city engineering depart- 


“ment of Waterbury, Mr. Bergen en- 


tered Rensselaer polytechnic institute, 
graduating in June, 1897, with a de- 
gree of C. E. He entered railway serv- 
ice in May, 1899, with the Burlington 
& Missouri R. R. in Nebraska, serving 
that. road from May, 1899, to June, 1901, 
as leveler on location, assistant ‘to di- 


Pendleton was 
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vision engineer and division engineer 
on construction. In-July, 1901, Mr. 
Bergen entered the service of the Nickel 
Plate and has served that company 
since then in the following capacities: 
July, 1901, to January, 1907, assistant 
engineer; January, 1907, to August, 


1907, chief supervisor of track; August, 


W. J. Bergen 


1907, to December, 1916, first assistant 
to chief engineer; December, 1916, to © 
September, 1918, engineer grade elimi- 


‘nation; October, 1918, to March, 1920, 


chief engineer for the corporation dur- 
ing federal control. In March, 1920, 
Mr. Bergen was appointed consulting © 
and valuation engineer, in which ca- 
pacity he was serving at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


Mechanical. 


H. A. Sigwart has been appointed 
supervisor of car repairs for the Mis- — 
souri Pacific R. R. Mr. Sigwart was | 
formerly traveling mechanical inspec- 
tor for the Illinois Central R. R., with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. ‘ 

Obituary. , 

John W. Lawson, retired paymaster 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., died at 
Wilmington, Del., recently. ‘ : 

Warren L. Bowlus, division passen- — 
ger agent. of the Wabash Ry. vac 
Springfield, Ill., died in that city on® 
March 16, of heart failure. 

James Manson, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Canadian Pacific Ry.,¥ 
died in Montreal on March 18. Mr. 
Manson was born at Caithness, Scot-_ 
land, in 1864, and entered the service 
of the Canadian Pacific Ry. in 1883, at 
Winnipeg, Man. Practically all of Mr 
Manson’s service with the Canadian 
Pacific was in western Canada, until ~ 
1915, when he was transferred to 
Montreal. ‘. ; 


, Education—Write the Railway Edam 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
It tells how to im 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 
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New Mikado Type Locomotives for the Wabash R. R. 


Modern 2-8-2 Type Locomotives of a Very 
Interesting Design Giving Satisfactory Service 


The article following describes the new Wabash R. R. 
Mikado type freight engines which are somewhat larger than 
the other locomotives of the same type in use on this road: 
These engines are equipped with many of the modern ap- 
proved locomotive specialties and were placed in service 
during the extremely cold weather of the past winter, at a 
time when they were badly needed by the road. 


The Wabash R. R. has just recently placed in service 
30 Mikado 2-8-2 type locomotives, built by the American 
Locomotive Co. These engines, classified by the road as 
“class K-3, are considerably larger and heavier than the 


other locomotives of the same type in use on the Wabash. 


tractive effort of 60,416 lbs. 


The class K-1, Mikado engines, built in 1912, have 26 in. 
by 30 in. cylinders and develop a tractive effort of 50,521 
Ibs., and the class K-2, U. S. R. A. light Mikado engines, 
built in 1918, have 26 in. by 30 in. cylinders with a trac- 
tive effort of 53,868 Ibs., while the-new class K-3 loco- 
motives have 27 in. by 32 in. cylinders and develop a 
Six of the new engines are 


equipped with trailer truck boosters, thereby increasing 
their tractive power about 12,000 lbs., per engine, or to a 
total of 72,416 Ibs. each, which makes them of about the 
same hauling capacity, on grades, as the Wabash heavy 


Santa Fe 2-10-2 type engines having a tractive power of 
71,485 Ibs. The remaining 24 engines of the K-3 class 


are so constructed that trailer truck boosters may be ap- 


plied at any future time should it be so desired. As far 
as physical conditions and other limitations would permit, 
parts common to existing Wabash engines were used on 
the new Mikados, and all Wabash standard practices, per- 
taining to locomotives, were incorporated in the construc- 
tion of these engines. 

Refinement in design, providing ample strength, with 
minimum weight, necesitated the use of . special ma- 
terials of high tensile strength, while the application of 
many approved devices tending to promote efficient loco- 
motive operation make these new engines compare most 
favorably with the best of new power recently placed in 
service on other roads, 

Before the specifications for these engines were drawn 
up the question of the proper size most needed by the 
road was given careful consideration.. Traffic conditions, 
the ruling grades on the districts over which the engines 
were to be operated, and the most advantageous assign- 
ment of existing power being some of the governing fac- 
tors taken into consideration. Operating conditions 
were such as not to demand engines as large as the heavy 
Santa Fe type, yet there was need for a class of engines 
somewhat more powerful than the two smaller Mikado 
types. As a result it was decided to replace the class ix-2 
engines, the U. S. R. A. light Mikados, having a tractive 


Wabash R. R. Mikado (2-8-2) Locomotive. 
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power of 53,868 Ibs., and running over a. division with 
U.4 per cent and 0.5 per cent rung grades, with some of 
the new class K-3 engines, thus giving a favorable re- 
duction in the number of trains over the division. Oth- 
ers of the class K-3 are used for fast merchandise freight 
runs on the division having ruling grades of 0.4 per cent 
where the principal class of freight power is the heavy 
2-10-2 type locomotives, while those equipped with trailer 
truck boosters are used on another district, having 1.0 
per cent and 1.2 per cent ruling grades, where they will 
replace the light class K-1 Mikado engines, thus making 
possible a 35 to 40 per cent increase in the tonnage per 
train. The character of the teritory over which the en- 
gines, equipped with boosters, operate is shown in the 
illustration of the profile of this district and the points at 
which the boosters are used are indicated. The question 
of the best reassignment of freight power in such a man- 
ner as to enable the road to make the fullest possible use 
of all classes of engines was given very careful considera- 
tion, with a view to reassigning engines to the various di- 
visions, in so far as was possible, so that the tonnage rat- 
ings of one class of freight engines, operating over a dis- 
trict, would be nearly the same as those operating on the 
connecting division, in order to expedite the movement of 
trains over connecting divisions with a minimum amount 
of change in the make-up of the trains. 

The weight of the engine alone in working order is 
325,000 lbs., without the booster, and the feed water 
heater, and 341,000 lbs., with this equipment, while the 
weight on the drivers is 238,000 Ibs., without and 248,- 
500 lbs., with these appliances. The rigid or driving 
wheel base is 16 ft. 9 in. and the total wheel base of the 
engine is 37 ft. 2 in., making the total wheel base of the 
engine and tender 71 ft. 10% in. 

The diameter of the driving wheels is 64 in., this size 
having been adopted as standard by this road for freight 
engines, since it was found possible to obtain the required 
tractive effort, and a high speed with freight trains, with 
little damage to track and very little pounding out of rod 
and driving box brasses, that was usually a common oc- 
currence where driving wheels having smaller diameters 
were used at the same rates of speed. 


In designing the boilers for these new engines consid- 
eration was given to making them as large as was possible 
to obtain ample steaming capacity, and at the same time 
keep within the safe limits of the wheel load. They are 
of the extended wagon top type with a barrel conical in 
form having a diameter-of 8954 in. at the front course 
and increasing to a diameter of 93 in. at the combustion 
chamber, which is 27 in. in length. 

The 239 tubes, 244 in. in diameter, and 45 flues, 5% 
in. in diameter with a heating surface of 3,884 sq. ft. are 
of hot rolled seamless steel, furnished by the National 


Tube Co., and are 19 ft. long, this length being the same 
as used in a number of other engines on the road. 

The fire box is 8414 in. wide and 114% in. long, being 
the same size as the class K-2 engines, and has a grate 
area of 667/10 sq. ft. The Schmidt type superheater 
is used consisting of 45 units with a superheating surface 
of 1,051 ‘sq. Tt 

All rigid staybolts 10 14 in. or less in length are hollow 
drilled 3/16 in. for their entire length, and taper threaded 
radials are used for 7 rows on each side of the center 
line of the crown sheet, for the full length of the fire 
box, with the exception of the four front rows which 
are Alco flexible staybolts riveted over in the crown 
sheet. A total of 400 of these Alco flexible bolts is 
used in the breaking zones. While this number of flex- 
ible staybolts is small, it is considered to be ample, since 
as a result of the efficient treatment of all boiler waters 
there is very little breakage of staybolts on the Wabash 
i aks 

In this connection it is interesting to notice that these 
engines are equipped with the Hulson type grates which 
have been adopted as standard by the Wabash for all loco- 
motives and stationary boilers. Tests conducted by the 
road on engines equipped with these grates have dem- 
onstrated that they are highly efficient and their mainte- 
nance costs are extremely low. The Hulson type grate 
bar is radically different in design and construction from 
the ordinary finger type. The general arangement of 
the grate bars and the methods used for supporting them 
in the fire box are substantially the same as with any 
other type of grates, but the action of the grates when | 
being shaken is entirely different, and an entirely differ- | 
ent arrangement for a dump grate is provided. | 


In the ordinary type of dead grate no provision 18 
made for the passage of clinkers or for the thorough 
cleaning of the fire by shaking, which has long been recog- 
nized as a serious hindrance to proper combustion. The 
Hulson type grate is so designed that the ordinary drop | 
grate is replaced by three bars in a frame which may 
be swung upward when cleaning the fire. The side and 
center frames are so recessed at the front ends as to ac- 
commodate the cast steel lifting frames, which contain 
trunion bearings for the finger bars. Suitable rests are 
provided for supporting the dump sections when in the 
normal position and connections to the finger grate bars) 
in the lifting sections which permit of their being shaken | 
with the other grates of the front grate section. The) 
grate rests and grate bars are so designed that all projec-| 
tions are eliminated thus preventing the accumulation of 
cinders upon them. 


The lifting or dump grate section is designed to swing 
through an angle of approximately 30 degrees which pro- 
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vides a vertical opening of about 18 in., and a consider- 
ably larger horizontal opening for the removal of the fire 
from the fire box when cleaning. This dump section is 
operated from within the cab by suitable levers which are 
provided with locks to hold the lifting section in the open 
position, 

‘It has been found on the Wabash that the use of these 
grates tends to reduce the amount of clinkers in the 
fires and the general design of the grate bar fingers is 

such that the grates dump more freely when the shaker 
bar is moved to the full extent of the shaking movement 
than do the ordinary finger type bars in common use. In 
the event that heavy clinkers are formed in the fire box 
ample room is provided for their removal through the 
opening under the lifting section. These dump grates 
are usually located at the front of the fire box, but in 
cases where there is not sufficient clearance under the 
arches in shallow fire boxes, the lifting section may be lo- 
cated at the back of the fire box, in which case it swings 
up from the rear end. : 

When cleaning fires on engines equipped with these 
grates the lifting section -is cleaned first, the fire being 
raked back into the fire box off of this section. The dump 
section is then elevated and all ash and clinkers too large 
to pass through the finger grates may be removed through 
the opening under the dump grates. 

In addition to these features this type of grate permits 
more air to enter the fire box than is possible with the 
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finger bar type of grate, which greatly aids combustion, 
and in addition this design is radically different from any 
other style of finger grate in that one or more of the fin- 
gers may be removed from the bar at any time. without 
replacing an entire grate bar. 

This feature of construction makes the use of these 
grates very economical since these fingers weigh approxi- 
mately 2 lbs. each and it is considerably less expensive 
to replace a few burned or broken grate fingers than it is 
to replace an entire grate bar weighing in some instances 
as much as 200 Ibs. These grates are also considered 
economical by the Wabash R. R. Co., because of the fact 
that out of 30 engines it was only necessary to replace 
17 sets of grates when the engines went through the 
shops for heavy repairs. : 

While this type of grate is not new its use is becom- 
ing more general and they are considered, on a number 
of roads, to be one of the contributing factors in making 
extended locomotive runs possible. There are instances 
on record where engines equipped with the Hulson type 
grates have gone for 30 days without having the fire 
knocked and it is reported that it was not necessary to 
knock the fires from these engines at this time had it not 
been required to wash the boilers. 

The Wabash R. R. was one of the first roads to use 
the Duplex stoker in any considerable number, the first 
application on this road being to 25 of their 2-10-2 en-, 
gines built in 1917, and because of the satisfactory serv- 
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‘ice these stokers have given on other engines they were 

_ applied to the class K-3 Mikado type locomotives. 

The Madden type of ash pan, which is different from 
the ordinary type of self dumping pan is also used. These 
pans are of the hopperless type, easily applied, and are 
of much less expensive construction than the usual type 
of hopper pan. The general arrangement of this type of 
ash pan can be seen in the accompanying illustration, in 
which it will be noticed that only one dump is used. The 
bottom of the pan is slightly rounded and is so con- 
structed that all of the ashes are caused to fall toward the 
front of the ash pan. The construction is such that the 
pans are comparatively water tight, and in dumping they 
are filled with water before the dump is opened. 

In keeping with the general policy to equip their loco- 
motives with labor saving devices as well as those devices 
intended to increase the efficiency of the engines many 
specialties were applied to these new Mikado engines. 
To encourage economical use of fuel, as well as other sav- 
ings effected, No. 8 Franklin butterfly type pneumatic fire 
doors were applied, and Okadee blow off cocks were used. 
One 1% in. blow off cock is located at the left hand cor- 
ner of the fire box and is connected to a perforated pipe 
lying on the mud ring for the purpose of removing the ac- 
cumulation of sludge, and another 2 in. blow off cock is 
located at the side near the front of the fire box to facili- 
tate emptying the boiler quickly when it is to be washed 
out. 

An American Arch Company brick arch, supported on 
four 344 in. diameter arch tubes having a heating sur- 
face of 32 sq. ft. is also part of the equipment. ~The 
Wabash standard front end arrangement is used on these 
engines, No. 14 gauge perforated plates having 3/16 in. 
by 114 in. slots being used instead of. wire netting as these 

plates are considered more satisfactory than netting be- 
cause with their use it is considered possible to make 
better joints, thus eliminating to a certain extent the pos- 
sibility of setting fire. 

_ The smoke box ring in addition to being bolted to the 
smoke box as is usual, is also hung on Okadee hinges 
designed for this purpose, in order that flues, superheater 
units and parts of the draft appliances may be removed 
or repaired in the roundhouse without making it neces- 
sary to use a hoist for holding the smoke 
box rings while this work is being done. 
These hinges are so designed that when 
the smoke box ring is unbolted it may be 
swung out of the way making these re- 

_ pairs more accessible. 

__ As has been previously stated parts 
common to- other Wabash engines were 
also used on these class K-3 locomotives, 
and as a consequence these engines are 

equipped with the Chambers balanced 

_ type main throttle valve with the throttle 

_ connecting rod passing through a Gustin- 
Bacon stuffing box on the back boiler 
head. These stuffing boxes are so de- 
signed that they can be repacked at any 

_ time without first letting the steam off 

_the boilers, this feature being desirable 

tm connection with such cab appliances. 

___ Ten of the engines are equipped with 

Worthington feed water heaters and 

_ pumps, on the left side of the boiler over 

the main driving wheels, and with Nathan 

1918 Special B injectors on the right 
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ers 13.8 injectors. Those engines equipped with feed 
water heaters also have, on the left side, a Hancock boiler 
check with a low lift, in which a special material was 
used for the valves and seats because of the severe service 
imposed by the pounding of the check valves where feed 
water heaters are used. The other boiler checks are the 
2% in. diameter Nathan No. 287-A. 


The injector starting valves are the Sellers V. C. bal- 
anced type which are being used on all new equipment 
and also to replace the old screw type in use on the road. 
Sellers feed water strainers are also part of the equip- 
ment of these new engines and 3%-in. diameter tank 
hose is used except for the left side of engines equipped 
with feed water heaters where a 4-in. diameter hose is 
furnished. These Ashton safety valves, type M. M., were 


applied to each engine, one 3-in. open and two 4-in. 
muffled. 


The main frames are. of vanadium steel with cast 
steel braces between at each frame jaw and the main 
frame pedestal binders are of forged alloy steel. The 
trailer truck frames are the Commonwealth Steel Com 
pany’s cradle type with the Delta type trailer truck. Com- 
monwealth Steel Company’s pilot beams are also used. 
The driving box shoes are of cast bronze while the 
wedges are the Franklin adjustable type with floating 
bronze wedge which have been giving very satisfactory 
service on other engines so equipped. The Wabash has 
found that bronze shoes and wedges last considerably 
longer and cost less at each shopping than do cast steel ; 
and considering the high scrap value when finally dis- 
carded, the bronze shoes and wedges are considered to 
be cheaper and more satisfactory. 


The engine truck is the constant resistance type. Edge- 
water rolled steel wheels are used for the engine truck, 
tender trucks and trailer, the rolled steel trailer wheel 
being a departure from the usual steel tired cast center. 
A convenient means of taking up lateral wear on engine 
and trailer trucks is provided by the use of iemovable 
brass hub plates bolted to hubs of the wheels with through 
bolts. To take up lateral it is only necessary to loosen the 
nuts on the through bolts and slip steel liners in place be- 
tween the brass hub plate and the inside hub face of the 
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side. Some of the other engines of this 
| class are equipped with Nathan 1918 
‘Special B injectors and others with Sell- 


Hulson Type Grate Arrangement Showing Dump Grate Section and Grate Shaker Levers. 
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¢ 
wheels. This method for taking up the lateral in engine TABLE OF DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS & PROPORTIONS 
and trailer truck wheels is very unusual, but has proved 
very satisfactory and is being adopted as standard practice is a WasasH LOCOMOTIVES 
on this road. ‘he wheel hubs are drilled for six through Bee. 
bolts, the heads of the bolts are countersunk into the brass K-3 With 
hub liners and the nuts are applied to the bolts from the ny Reed wenn ae 
outside of the wheels, which makes them accessible for type of locomotive........... 2-8-2 2-8-2 
adjustment. On engines undergoing heavy repairs, when © Service «:..++-+-1sserserssees Peet Freight 
the hubs aré not large enough to permit of drilling for Cylinder, diam. and stroke... 27 in. by 382 in. 27 in. by 32 in. 
e £3 b Its ° 1 b d h lk 5 1 Valve) Sear; ty Des, «en aegis eeneteas Walschaert Walschaert 
the a jus ing Olts, stee ands are shrun in p ace on Valves, piston type, diameter. 14 in, 14 in. 
the hubs. Maximum travel ........... 7 in, 7 in, 
coe e Outside, laps sos. chester 13; in. 13; in. 
The driving wheel centers, of cast steel, will ultimately Exhaust, clearance anes ase vy in. ay in. 
$ Zi A Lead in full) Sear ion wks oe ¥% in. ¥% in. : 
have steel hub plates which bear against brass plates cast  weignts in working order: . 
into dovetailed grooves on the face of the driving box. On rivers: + satan see eae gn ee 248,500 Ibs. 
Se ete n front truely... sees. eles ,000 Ibs. 1,000 Ibs. 
This method of taking up driving wheel lateral wear hav- On trailing truck........... 56.000 Ibs. 81,500 Ibs, 
: re Bee ie otalén gine: <,.kiereereelonseteste 325,000 Ibs. 341,000 lbs. 
ing proved very satisfactory on Wabash engines. The Tender >. 2. Oy eee eee 196,500 Ibs. 196,500 Ibs. 
cylinders and valve chambers are bushed with Hunt- — wneet pases: 
Spiller bushings, and this same material is used for bull Rigid ee ee ee ee beeper 
rings, packing rings and crosshead shoes, which are also Total engine ............... 37 ft. 2 in, 37 ft. 2 in, 
Pa inithed Total engine and tender.... 71 ft. 10% in. 71 ft. 10% in. 
¢ ’ Wheels, diam. outside tires: 
In order to reduce the dynamic augment to a minimum Delving Ss tao aa ie ee 
. . PUL CEs sila, 6 is) lefegel We ote iio tee in. n. 
Carbo- vanadium alloy steel was used wherever possible Dialling tego Cah eae 44 in. 44 in. 
in the reciprocating parts such as valve-stemis;miain and. Journals, diam. and lenpths 2 
‘<2 4 - oe “ R ss . . Driving, “Mai ee eee cease ins. byet3s-in: 12 in. by 13 in. 
side rods, piston rods and driving axles. The main driy- Driving” otiefss |. eae 10 in. by 13 in. 10 in, by 13 in, 
Foon oa = oa > Front ‘trick [asxpuieee nie -. 6% in. by 12 in. 6% in. by 12 in. 
ing pins as well as the driving axles are bored hollow. Trailing truck .....-...see- 9 in. by 14 in, 9 in, by 14 in. 
The piston rods are equipped with tandem King type _ Boiter: 
: = = - < my WMA Veh ERG ORO OO OlotC cag. Ext. Wagon Top Ext. Wagon Top 
packing in order to reduce steam leaks as much as pos Sicath jessie ee 195 Ibs. 195 ibs. 
sible, while the valve stems and air pump piston rods Bute] ’ (canal pam ies ene Bituminous Coal _—- Bituminous Coal 
; Re = : - Diiameter, first ring, inside.. 895 in. 895% in. 
are also equipped with King type metallic packing. The Firebox, length and width.. 114% in, by 84% in, 114% in. by 84% in, 
floating rod bushings are of the Hunt-Spiller type and are Se tae ee eee ie 
: : : ; ‘ 5 DaCKy Uta ce pentane j in. 
used on the middle connection only. An interesting fea- Height’ mud ring to crown 
‘ aster: oi vale ‘ heet, ‘front ~. Ass somes eee 91% in. % in. 
eg for pt onde oe eee to the main aroh’ | tubes. =, a uiner eaee eee eee 
crank pins. other than o S ; re GUAM. el lrt esha eikee ol emieneree 4 3% in, 4 3% in. 
3 p =a t a. the usua rod cup, 1S also Imcot Combustion chamber, length 27 in. 27 in. 
porated in these engines. As has been previously stated Tubes, number and diam.... 239 2% in. 239 2% in. 
: a : - : 140 Flues, number and diam. .. 45 5% in. 45 5% in. 
the main crank pins are hollow bored, and in addition Leneth over, tube sheets ua eae 19 ce pas 
the hole in the outside end of the pin is tapped out for Grate) Gree 4s ste eas As aati Pipe 
: a aes : Heat surfaces: 
a grease plug while the inside end of the hole is blanked Firebox and combs che mone sae cere 273 sa. ft. 
off. Other smaller holes are drilled radially about the arch. SUD et aa ee a 32 2ad, 3 
; r - x TID GS" * Naveueiesetetare 1s feelarslaneneonive rene 2 bekt;. anes 
pin leading to the hole in the center of the crank pin, Blues’; ig) eae meee 1224 sa. ft. 1224 sq. ft 
an h ia : 5 : Total evaporative 1 apc tee rahe’ 4189 sq. ft. 4189 sq. ft. 
2 d t € g1 €ase 1S for ced to the back end of the main rod Stperheatine” sind urewe erslaste 1051 sq. ft. 1051 sq. ft. 
bearing through the smaller radial holes in the pin. Comb. evaporative and 
x = - superheatiniz 5 cs ase opentne 5240 sq. ft, 5240 sq. ft. 
The engines are equipped with Walschaert valve gear,  tenaer: 
which is the standard outside valve motion on the Wa- Water choachs heen 10.000 U. & Gal, 10,000 U.S Gah 
: : aupacity. cacomm ena ties ; . S. Gal. 5 . S. Gal, 
bash and the Mellin type of power reverse gear is used. Btel capacity: sa: feces avers 18 tons 18 tons . 
2 oR Peres : : : General data estimated: 
Steam distribution is a olled by 14-in. piston valves ““Ratea tractive force, 85 per 
naan a Gait a cenit esis kh. ease cea 60,416 Ibs. 72,416 Ibs. 
ie § ve of 7 m., a constant lead of Cylinder horsepower (Cole). ~2,558 lbs. 2,558 lbs. < 
Yg-in., a steam lap of 1 3/16-in., and an exhaust clear- Boiler horsepower (Cole)... 2,578 Ibs. 2,758 Ibs. 
ance of 1/32-in. Speed at 1000 ft. piston 
: Speed. «205 esau wena ee 35.7 M.P.H. 35.7 M.P.H. 
The arrangement of the various levers and valves in Steam Fe quite dy es ee aa es 58200 
Hie P, 4 ce ie y5 Boiler evaporative cap. per 
the cab is such as to afford efficient operation. Renu hive goad aoa See 53,622 gal. 53,622 gal. 
eae = - Coal required per hour..... 8,314 Ibs, 8,314 lbs. 
type gauge cocks are used, as they have been adopted Coal rate (perssq.sitementee y 
as standard equipment on the Wabash, because of their “Der “hour 20k ota. sv sees 124.6 Ibs. 124.6 Ibs. 
low maintenance cost and because they are so constructed Weient on drivers ~ total 
that it is possible to repair them when leaking without first Ber dura eee hae ney sete gS 3 72.8 
“ A eig on drivers~+tractive 
letting the steam off the boiler. The valve stem of these £07065 Nat vd een ane 3.94 4,28 
gauge cocks is screwed into the gauge cock body with left St es eee eee “ieeee - 
: 7 S@- POW er. 66s o0 soles ° 3. , 
hand threads and is so designed as to have two shoulders Tote eee nee rae ‘& 
3 NOTSG— DO Were ot ces cceeyetslerete 126.06 2. = 
or seats so arranged that by turning the handle of the Total weight engine-comb. abi = 
valve ‘stem to the left, the valve igucaused: tosseatmmententi, lo fon ets See oe . 
eee of the gauge cock, thus shutting off the water from Boliée. herds power alison ; 
3 : Z : horse power, er cents. a 
the boiler, while turning the valve stem handle to the right Gémb: theahertiet ce eed 1087 : 
the water is permitted to escape from the boiler through 7 Lomenbreeybed er cies 2.04 2.04 
es in the valve stem and through the gauge cock out- suridces iste ae ee 13.8 7 
et connection. : Tractive forceXdia. @rivers a 
Bache ee A second valve seat 1S composed of a --comhb. heat. surface.... 737.9 8840 
re disc provided between the outer end of the gauge Cylinder’ horse: power—-erate & 
: 5 Eh ar: ew are carne RENE 0) ay ans 3G a 38.3 38. , 
cock body and the outlet connection and is so constructed Firebox heat. surface X grate te a 
that when the second seat of the valve stem is seated upon ee ie ol ae Hels ae ee i, 
a ee re : sa Sa Firebox heat. surface per # 
1 e flow of water is shut off, or the gauge cock is in its s yee Ge heat. surface 6.51 6:1 i; 
eae ts ni’ 0 5 O uperheat. surface I im , 
Bee operating condition. This fibre disc is the valve of evar ihent, suntesay meen ~ 24,92 df 
seat that usually leaks and which can readily be removed *Note: Includes weight of trailer. S. 
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by turning the valve stem to the position which closes oft 
the water from the boiler, when both the gauge cock out- 
let connection and the fibre disc may be removed. The 
_ general arrangerhent and a complete description of this 
type of gauge cock was published in the Railway Review 
Monthly Extension Issue for March, 1924. Some of the 
other equipment in the cabs of these engines, is the Oka- 
dee water glass shield and, as said previously, Okadee 
quick opening blower valves, both of which have been 
virtually adopted as standard by the road. 

Nathan water columns, Vilco bell ringers and Vilco 
‘sanders, Barco flexible pipe joints, as well as Ashton 
gauges were also applied to these new engines, while 
the Ashton 62-Q-E special rectangular air gauge is used. 
A Nathan seven feed lubricator is used on those engines 
not equipped with the trailer truck booster and an addi- 
tional three feed lubricator is provided on the engines 
equipped with boosters. These engines are also equipped 
with steam heat to enable them to be used in passenger 
service should it be necesary. Westinghouse ET-6 air 
brake equipment is provided with one 8%4-in. cross com- 
pound air compressor. 

All of the steam and air valves in the cabs of these 
new engines are of the packless type furnished by the 
Burlington Brass Co, and have practically been adopted 
as a standard cab valve because of their efficient service. 

The tenders of the water bottom type with a capacity 
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of 18 tons of coal and 10,000 gallons of water are the 
same as those used on the larger Santa Fe type engines, 
thus providing an ample supply of coal and water. The 
underframe is the Commonwealth Steel Co. cast steel 
frame, and the tender trucks are equipped with Vulcan 
type side frames. ; 

The draft gear at the rear of the trucks is the W. H. 
Miner type A-18-S-2, while Franklin radial buffers, draw 
bars and safety bars are used between the engine and 
tender. This is the first installation of Franklin radial 
buffers, draw bars and safety bars on the Wabash, but it 
is thought that this equipment will prove more satis- 
tactory than the older types of safety chains, draw bars 
and buffers now in use on the road. 

The steam connections between the engine and tender 
are equipped with metallic connectors, the Commonwealth 
Steel Co. cast steel pilot beam and the Pyle headlights 
with cast aluminum cases in place of the older type with 
the sheet metal headlight cases are also used. 

As has been previously stated, these engines were re- 
ceived during very severe winter weather, at a time when 
the road was handling a very heavy business, and under 
these conditions they were put into immediate service, 
proving of great value in helping to handle the heavy 
traffic under the severe cold weather conditions. 

The data, principal dimensions and proportions of 
these new engines are given in the acompanying table. 


Treatment to Prevent Blocking of Culverts by Debris 


Also Special Treatment to Prevent Washing and 
Deposits of Debris by Water in Side Ditches 


Appendix E, report of Committee I—Roadway, American 

_ Railway Engineering Association. Submitted as information 

before the recent convention at Chicago, by a sub-commuttee, 
C. A. Daley, chairman. 


The greatest trouble from culverts becoming blocked 
in times of storms is experienced at the smaller streams 
in localities where a railroad, following a large stream at 
low grade, crosses the tributaries of the large stream as 
they issue from the hills and strike the flatter ground. 

The problem is to reduce the carrying capacity of the 
water, prevent erosion of the banks and bottom of the 
_ stream, or otherwise prevent flood deposits from reaching 
the culverts. ‘ 

Where the trouble is chiefly from driftwood, brush, 

ete., a drift catcher constructed of old rails properly 
Spaced either driven into the ground or set in concrete 
across the stream and the tops of the rails properly an- 
_ chored is very effective in stopping drift material. After 

the storm, the drift material can be collected and burned. 

A drift catcher of this kind has been constructed in 

Cannon Creek near Forest City, Mo., by the Chicago 
| Burlington & Quincy R. R. and has proven to be very 
_ efficient. 

A cheap and effective method employed by the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. to reduce the velocity of the 
water is the construction of tree dams. These dams 
' were built by setting a large heavy post in the center of 
the stream and anchoring it top and bottom up-stream. 
Trees were then cut from the banks of the stream and 
_ the butts laid against the up-stream edge of the post, the 
tops being allowed to press against the bank on either 
‘Side, forming a V-shaped dam. The trees were alter- 


nated first one side and then the other of the stream, their 
butts being “rail-fence’ fashion. Sufficient of the limbs 
were then placed between the crevices formed by the 
spacing of the butts to about close the openings. The 
dams were built three, four and five feet high, depending 
on the fall of the stream and where the wash occurred. 
The idea being to place the height of the dam and its 
distance from the next dam so that the base of dam would 
be practically on a level with the top of the dam next 
below it. This had the effect of stepping the water down, 
the stream bed being of such a character that there was 
sufficient rock below each dam to prevent washing. After 
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Dams Constructed of Trees, 


the first heavy rain, each one of these dams became filled 
with debris and the channel below the lower dam washed 
itself clean in such a way that no trouble has been experi- 
enced since, while before the installation it was frequently 
necessary to use a dragline or steam shovel to clear the 
creek after a heavy rain. 


A similar series of dam construction in which boulders 
were used has been installed by the same road and has 
proven equally successful and is described in their report 
as follows: 


“The first dam was placed across the stream where the banks 
were about 25 feet vertical. It was built by using the boulders 
that were at hand, which, of course, were not sufficient to make 
a dam the full height of the bank. Boulders that were at hand 
were placed and after the next storm boulders which arrived 
were placed on top of this dam, and this method pursued until 
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the dam was brought to the height of the banks, the center of 
the dam being allowed to remain about two feet lower than the 
point at the bank end, to force the water to flow over the center 
of the dam rather than to have a tendency to erode and wash 
around the end. This dam was built with a very flat slope on 
the down-stream side. The section gives a very good idea of 
how the dam was built. 

“Dam No. 2 is built up-stream at a point just level from the 
top of No. 1. We have now completed No. 1 and No. 2, and No. 
3 is nearly complete. 

“The purpose of locating the dams, with the base of the upper 
one at the level of the top of the lower, is to fill the stream bed 
to the top of the lower dam and step the waters down over 
the rock face of the dams. 

“No. 1 was built in 1918 and we have experienced no trouble 
at this place since. On completion of No. 3 we expect to have 
a good permanet cure at this point.” 


There are locations where material is deposited at the 
lower end of the culvert and gradually backs up until 
the entire opening is filled. This condition can usually be 
overcome by the construction of a conduit for a sufficient 
distance from the lower end of the culvert, thereby in- 
creasing the velocity of the water and carrying the mate- 
rial beyond the culvert. The accompanving illustration 
shows a very good design for such a conduit. 


A new method of protecting banks against erosion, re- 
cently advocated and known as the “angular  sub- 
merged tree planting system,” is being tried on the Erie 
R. R. in the vicinity of Hornell, N. Y., and is described 
in a report from that road as follows: 


“The most troublesome stream was Cunningham’s Creek, be- 
tween Canisteo and Hornell, which alone was responsible for 
half the costs incurred.in cleaning creeks in this vicinity. This 
stream is about five miles long, has a drainage area of 5.5 square 
miles and has carried 5,000 cu. yd. of material in a year. Another 
very troublesome stream is Stephen’s creek, east of Canisteo. 
Both of these streams involved more extensive planting than 
would be justified as an experiment, so that it was decided to 
make the first experimental planting on Obbe’s creek, which lies 
between Cunningham’s and Stephen’s, just west of the latter. 
This creek had been a considerable source of trouble in the past} 
the retaining basin behind the gravel rack was nearly filled, so 
that trouble could be expected at any time; the valley is narrow 
and practically of no use for any purpose; the railroad company 
had rights of entry for purposes of stream control; the stream 
was a little over two miles in-length ané narrow, so that complete 
planting could be effected at minimum cost, all of which made 
this creek particularly fitted for experimental planting. 


“A contract was accordingly let to Mr. Schiefele for furnishing 
and planting 65,000 linear feet of white willow poles. White 
willow was selected because this tree will grow in almost any 
soil where there is water and forms a deep dense root structure. 


“The valley of Obbe’s creek is covered with a deposit of gravel 
and boulders. The hills on each side are of sedimentary r 
with horizontal stratification, overlaid with soil formed by 
weathering of the rock and with occasional deposits of gravel 
and clay. : 


“Work of planting was-started in March, 1923, as soon as the 
frost was out of the ground. The method of planting was 
simple. For the stream bottom, shallow trenches were plowed 
or dug across the valley at intervals of 10 or 12 feet, poles laid 
in these and covered. For the banks a hole was made at the 
foot of the bank at intervals of 2 to 5 feet with a bar and 
a shallow trench (where possible) made in the slope; the pole 
was then thrust into the hole on trench and covered lightly. 


“The most serious problem in connection with this work was 
the canger of having the poles washed out by a severe storm 
before they had taken root sufficiently to hold. As a partial 
insurance against this stout fences were constructed across the 
stream at intervals, with the idea of breaking up the velocity. 
A fairly heavy storm on April 5, 1923, undermined one of these 


fences and washed a few poles out of the bed of the stream, 


but generally these fences held and did good service. 
“A vigorous growth from the poles was evident in June, some 
shoots reaching a length of 2% to 3 ft. As the root structure 
of this plant is about five times as extensive as the shoots, there 
is every reason to believe that this experiment will be successful. 
While it will take a few years’ more growth to demonstrate the 
success of this method of controlling eroding streams, the results 
so far are encouraging.” ro 
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Dams Constructed of Boulders, 


In preventing washing and deposits on right of way 
by water in side ditches, open concrete ditches of suitable 
design and grade have proven very effective. Where an 
open ditch cannot be maintained, tile or pipe should be 
used to carry the water. 

Open side ditches should be kept free from weeds and 
brush and of such design as to reduce all possible friction. 


Where it is at all practicable, water should be diverted 


Or intercepted and prevented from reaching the right of 


way. 
CoNCLUSIONS 


Where there is a liability of culverts becoming blocked 
by storm water deposits, the velocity of the stream should 
be checked by the construction of a series of dams to 
reduce the carrying capacity of the water, thereby pre- 
venting gravel, debris, etc., from reaching the culvert. 


At places where this cannot be done, gravel racks or 


| drift catchers should be constructed up stream from the 
_ culvert to prevent drift material reaching the culvert. 


At points where the trouble lies below the culvert and 
deposits block the culvert from the lower end, means 
should be provided by the construction of a proper con- 
duit or flume to increase the velocity of the water so that 


| the drift material will be carried beyond the culvert. 


To prevent washing and deposits on right of way by 


_ water in side ditches, construct concrete ditches of such 


design and grade as to give the water sufficient velocity 
to prevent depositing of material in ditch. 
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Where open ditches cannot be properly maintained, tile 
or pipe should be used. 


Rehearing Granted on Automatic 
Train Control 


_In response to the petition presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the railroads on March 3, 
which was published in full in the Railway Review of 
March 8, and which asked for an extension of time for 
the completion of the automatic train control installations 
required by the commission in its order of June 13, 1922, 
and for a hearing on the order of January 14, 1924, under 
which additional installations were required, the commis- 
sion has entered an order which reopens the matter so 
far as 42 of the 45 additional railroads are concerned 
but denies the request in all other respects. The situation 
now is that the 49 railroads mentioned in the order of 
June 13, 1922, are not granted an extension of time to 
complete the installations called for in that order, and 47 
of them must make a second installation, to be completed 
on or before February 1, 1926. The additional roads 
will be permitted to present evidence with a view of show- 
ing that they should be elminated from the order of Jan- 
uary 14,1924. The date of the hearing is May 7, 1924 at 
10 a, m. and it will be held in the office of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington. The full text of 
the order follows: 


“Upon consideration of the record in this proceeding 
and of the petition filed March 3, 1924, by certain of the 
carriers required by our orders entered herein on June 
13, 1922, and on January 14, 1924, to install automatic 
train stop or train control devices upon portions of their 
respective roads designated in the said orders, for a re- 
opening of this proceeding and for a rehearing upon the 
orders entered herein on June 13, 1922, and January 14, 
1924. 


“Tt is ordered, That this proceeding be, and it is hereby, 
reopened for hearing with respect only to the order en- 
tered herein on January 14, 1924, as it affects the follow- 
ing carriers, which were not included in the order entered 
herein on June 13, 1922: 


Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 

Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
Central New England Ry. 

Central of Georgia Ry. 

‘(Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
El Paso & Southwestern R. R. 
Florida East Coast Ry. 

Fort Worth & Denver ‘City Ry. 
Grand Trunk Western Ry. 

Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 

Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R. 
Hocking Valley Ry. 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
International-Great Northern Ry. 
Kansas Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 
Lehigh & New England R. R. 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 

Louisiana Western R. R. 

Louisville Henderson & St. Louis Ry. 
Maine Central R. R. 

Midland Valley R. R. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Missouri Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Missouri Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of Texas. 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. 
Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico Ry. 
Norfolk Southern R. R. 
Northwestern Pacific R. R. 

Oregon Short Line R. R. 
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Rutland R. R. Co. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Virginian Ry. 

Wabash Ry. 

Western Pacific R. R. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 


“Tt is further. ordered, That in all other respects the 
said petition of March 3, 1924, be, and it is hereby, de- 
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nied, and said orders of June 13, 1922, and of January 
14, 1924, shall remain in full force and effect. — 


“Tt is further ordered, That this proceeding be, and it 
is hereby, assigned for hearing at the office of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at Washington, D. C., on 
the 7th day of May, 1924, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The full text of the order of January 14, 1924, will 
be found on page 137 of the Railway Review for January 
19, 1924. 


Facilities for Fuel Oil for Locomotives 


Report of American Railway Engineering Association’s 
Committee XXIII—Shops and Locomotive Terminals 


The committee named above, submitted a report at the 
March convention, in Chicago, on “Typical layouts for stor- 
age and distribution of fuel oil, including fuel oil. stations 
between terminals.” The chairman of the committee was 
F. E. Morrow, assistant chief engineer, Chicago & Western 
Indiana R. R. 


GENERAL 


The use of oil as fuel for locomotives is a development 
of the past twenty-five years, and has been widely ex- 
tended since the war, as a result of the steadily rising 
cost of coal, coupled with largely increased production of 
residuum fuel oil as a by-product of the petroleum in- 
dustry. Various elements in addition to the purchase 
cost per thermal unit enter into any consideration of the 
relative economy of oil and coal. Such are the savings 
in transportation cost due to the fact that the fuel value 
of oil per pound is about fifty per cent greater than that 
of bituminous coal; the reduction of waste and loss in 
handling and storing; the elimination of the soot and cin- 
der nuisance and of damage due to spark-set fires; the 
possible increase in the length of engine runs and reduc- 


tion in the number of stops required for receiving fuel 


and cleaning fires; and, on the other hand, increased 
cost of locomotive firebox and boiler maintenance due to 
the higher temperature of oil fires, and increased invest- 
ment in facilities for handling and storing fuel. 


———. 
—— 


8 G0 volve7 


A tabulation of replies from fourteen oil-using roads 
to a questionnaire covering general features of design of 
facilities for handling, storage and delivery of fuel oil is 
appended as information,* as are a number of representa- 
tive layout and detail plans of such facilities. Notwith- 
standing the comparatively recent development of the 
problem, and the varied conditions, under which it has 
been worked out on the different roads, it is felt that 
these replies indicate sufficient agreement to permit 
formulating as recommended practice the general prin- 
ciples governing the design of such facilities. 

There is a wide variation in the character of fuel oils, 
but the temperature at which the oil may be handled suc- 
cessfully and the extent of heating required to maintain 
that temperature are the main factors affecting variations 
in detail of design. The heavy Mexican crude or 
“topped” oil, with asphalt base and gravity as low as 10 
to 12 degrees on the Baume scale, is largely used by roads 
having access to gulf ports. This oil, when cold, is so 
thick and viscous as not to flow, and must be heated to 
temperature of 100 degs. to 140 degs. Fahr. to permit 
satisfactory handling. The lighter residuum fuel oil 
from the mid-continent fields, on the other hand, with 
paraffin base and gravity between 25 and 28 degrees 
Baume, flows like water at ordinary temperature and re 
quires heating only during extreme cold. 


X 
*This questionnaire is not repeated in the Railway Review. 
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Crass Section af end of track. 
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Oil is commonly delivered in tank cars for distribution 
to the various engine terminals. The Mexican oil is 
transported by tank steamers from Mexican ports to the 
gulf ports and unloaded direct through pipe lines from 
the steamer to storage tanks. From the storage tanks it 
is pumped through loading racks to tank cars, as required 
for distribution. The domestic oil-is delivered from the 
oil companies either direct to tank cars or to conveniently 
located storage tanks owned by the railroads. 

The facilities required by the railroads include provi- 


sion for unloading the oil from the tank cars, for hold- 


ing it in storage, and for delivering it to locomotive ten- 
ders, together with the necessary pumps and connecting 
pipe lines for transferring the oil between such facilities. 


UNLOADING AND PUMPING 


Oil is commonly unloaded from a tank car through the 
outlet, equipped with valves, in the bottom of the car. 
A pipe with swing joints or flexible hose may be con- 
nected to the outlet and oil delivered direct from the 
car to pump suction. This method is cumbersome and 
awkward to handle, and, in the frequent case where there 


is some defect in the valve, likely to result in loss of oil. 


A more satisfactory method, where considerable quanti- 
ties of oil are to be handled, has been found to be the dis- 
charge freely into a box or trough placed between and 
below the level of the rails of the track on which the 


cars stand for unloading. A continuous steel trough, 


long enough to accommodate the number of cars to be 


unloaded at one time, and of varying dimensions to pro- 
vide for flow to a central discharge pipe, gives satis- 
factory results. An alternative plan, reported in success- 
ful use by several roads, substitutes for the continuous 
trough concrete or steel boxes about 8 feet long spaced 
at car length intervals and each provided with discharge 
pipe. Either trough or boxes may be equipped with 
metal covers, closed when not in use, and serving as 
windbreak to protect the discharging oil when opened 
for unloading. Typical plans for troughs and boxes are 
submitted as information. 


From the unloading trough or boxes oil passes by 
gravity through discharge pipes to a depressed sump 
tank of steel or concrete. The questionnaire discloses 
wide variation in size and design of tanks in use for this 
purpose. They must be set low enough to provide for 
gravity discharge through the pipe line from trough o- 
boxes as fast as oil is discharged from cars, and should 
be of sufficient capacity to receive in emergency a car- 
load of oil when pumps are not in operation, or to allow 
time for closing of valves in cars in case of sudden stop- 
ping of pumps while unloading is in progress. Several 
roads report having experienced trouble with steel sump 
tanks being lifted out of place, when empty, through the 
action of ground or flood water. To avoid this, some 
method of anchoring such tanks with sufficient weight to 
overcome their buoyancy when empty is necessary. 

For the lighter and more fluid oils, which require 
little or no heating, ordinary water pumps of various 
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types are reported in successful use; with the heavier 
oils, the increased friction likely to be encountered may 
make desirable a pump designed for higher pressure and 
with special valves to provide free and unrestricted open- 
ing. When it becomes necessary to handle oil at high 
temperature, the use of metal valves and metal packing 
is common. No general conclusion can be drawn as to 
size and capacity of pump required, this being a matter 
to be determined for each individual case from the con- 
ditions to be met. 


STORAGE 
Flat bottomed, cylindrical steel tanks, of sizes and de- 


“signs standard with tank manufacturers for use by oil 


companies are in general use for storage. The size most 
commonly used for large storage has a capacity of 55,000 
barrels, and is about 115 feet in diameter by 30 feet in 
height. While some roads are using and others recom- 
mend all steel roofs for these storage tanks, the more 
general practice calls for wooden frame and sheathing, 
covered by light metal sheets, tar and gravel, or com- 


_ position roofing. 


a 


ing systems. 


such roofs provide ample ventilaticn. 


As precaution against fire, storage tanks should be 
located as far from any other structures as can con- 
veniently be arranged, consistent with economical han- 
dling and delivery of the oil. It is customary to sur- 
round each tank with an earthen dike or “fire wall” to 
retain the oil in case of fire or bursting of the tank. 
These fire walls enclose a volume from 20 to 50 per cent 
greater than the capacity of the tanks. Local regulations 
and fire underwriters’ requirements should be considered 
in locating such facilities. Only two roads report the 
use of any protection against lightning. 

The oil companies, which store large quantities of ex- 
pensive oil, frequently install elaborate chemical fire fight- 
None of the roads report the use of such 
installations, but most of them pipe steam to the top of 
the tank, with a view to smothering fires in the tank by 
discharging live steam over the surface of the oil. 

To prevent dangerous accumulation of gases, it is cus- 
tomary to provide capped openings for ventilation in the 
roof, although some roads report that where wood roofs 
are used the unavoidable openings around the edges of 
In general, it ap- 
pears that the least ventilation and free movement of 
air over the surface of the oil consistent with safety is 


_ most desirable from the standpoint of losses due to evap- 
- oration. 


The following conclusions with reference to 
loss of oil by evaporation are quoted from a bulletin of 
the bureau of mines (bulletin 200, department of interior, 
bureau of mines, “Evaporation Loss of Petroleum in the 
Mid-Continent Field,’ by J. H. Wiggins). While dis- 


_ cussing primarily the losses from crude oil, the principles 


apply to evaporation loss for any fuel oil. 


1. Evaporation during storage and handling causes one of the 


largest losses of crude petroleum between the well and the 


refinery. 

2. From two-thirds to four-fifths of the evaporation loss may 
be eliminated by protecting oil from free contact with air. This 
Protection will pay for itself. in a short time. 

3. The percentage of the original value lost by evaporation is 


» two or three times the percentage of the original volume lost, 
because the fraction that escapes from the crude oil is the best 
 Sasoline and its value per unit of volume is two or three times 


} 
t 
4 


that of the crude. 

he maximum prevention of evaporation involves keeping 
the mixture of air and vapor above the oil at rest and as near 
a constant temperature, whether high or low, as possible. For 


_ example, if the mixture of air and vapor above the oil does not 
_ Move, very little more evaporation will take place at 115 degrees 


| 


- tank, 


Fahr. than at 32 degrees Fahr., because the mixture will soon 
me saturated and then evaporation will cease. 
8. Overshot connections should never be used for filling a 
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_ 9, Even in winter, when atmospheric temperatures are low, oil 
in exposed lease tanks will lose more than one-half what it would 
lose during similar storage in summer. 

_ 10. Oil at the surface of 55,000-barrel tanks, where evapora- 
tion takes place, is subjected during a part of the day to tempera- 
ture above the oil in the tank. In summer these surface tem- 
peratures rise above 100 degrees Fahr. Evidently in such stor- 
age the loss by evaporation must be large. 


Wide variations appear in the amount of storage con- 
sidered necessary. Some roads favorably situated as to 
source of supply require provision for less than a weck’s 
consumption, while others recommend from three to six 
months’ supply. A number provide storage for several 
months’ requirements with a,view to taking all possible. 
advantage of varying market conditions. When central 
storage is provided from which oil is distributed in car- 
loads to other terminals, it may be desirable to install 
loading racks, with movable pipe connections, spaced at 
car length intervals, for filling cars by pumping from 
storage or direct from elevated tanks. 


DELIVERY 


Most of the roads prefer to deliver oil to the loco- 
motives by gravity from an elevated tank. Several re- 
port using also direct pump or air pressure at small sta- 
tions, or where local fire restrictions do not permit the 
use of elevated tanks. One only reports a preference for 
the use of pumps direct over the gravity system of 
delivery. 

Various types and sizes of tanks are in use for gravity 
delivery. Dismantled car tanks or similar horizontal steel 
cylinders mounted on steel or timber frame are in com- 
mon use. In other cases, storage and delivery is combined 
in steel tanks of tower or standpipe type, with capacities 
of 100,000 or 150,000 gallons. The use of wooden tanks 
as containers for oil is generally considered not satis- 
factory. 

The necessity. for eliminating drip and wastage of oil 
makes the use of the ordinary water column for delivery 
to locomotives undesirable. The problem is to combine 
greatest possible flexibility of movement with oil-tight 
connections throughout and prevention of drip. Several 
types of columns are now manufactured for the purpose 
and are reported in satisfactory service by the different 
roads. 

Two roads report the use of meters for measuring oil 
deliveries to locomotives. The majority, however, report 
fairly satisfactory results from the use of gauges to 
measure the oil in the tender after delivery. 


PireE LINES 


The economical size of pipe for handling oil depends 
upon the quantity which it is desired to handle in a given 
time, and this is affected somewhat by the character of 
the oil. In general, discharge lines from pumps are of 
six to eight-inch pipe, gravity delivery lines of eight to 
ten-inch. Pipes are commonly either buried in the ground 
or enclosed in a wooden or concrete box. 


HEATING 


Heating, where required, is by steam in all cases re- 
ported. Steam pipe coils are used in tanks. In the large 
storage tanks it is usual to enclose the coils in a wooden 
box located at the outlet, to get maximum benefit of the 
heat in the oil being pumped and avoid dissipation 
throughout the tank. When properly heated in tanks, 
several roads find it unnecessary to heat the oil pipe 
lines. The majority, however, provide for such heat, 
and practice reported and recommended is about equally 
divided between heating by a small steam line inside the 
large oil line and enclosing the steam line alongside the 
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oil line in a box or conduit. The temperature to which 
oil must be heated to permit successful handling varies 
widely with the character of the oil and the climate, and 
the extent of provision required for heating varies ac- 
cordingly. Two roads report successful use of thermo- 
static control for portions of their heating systems. ‘The 
majority, however, have not used and do not recommend 
such installations, preferring to depend upon regulating 
valves operated by the man in charge of the station. 


CONCLUSIONS . 


Pe 


General 


1. Where oil is used as fuel for locomotives the facil- 
ities required include provision for unloading it from 
cars, for holding it in storage, and for delivering it to 
locomotive tenders. 

2. The details of design necessarily vary with the com- 
position and gravity of the oil to be used and the climatic 
conditions to be encountered, as they affect the temper- 
ature which must be maintained in the oil for convenient 
handlmg. 


Unloading Facilities 


3. Oil should ‘be unloaded from tank cars by dis- 
charging direct into a trough or boxes of steel or con- 
crete between the rails of track on which cars stand for 
unloading. Where boxes are used, they should be spaced 
at car length intervals for convenience in spotting cars 
for unloading. 

4. Unloading trough or boxes should deliver oil by 
gravity through pipe line to depressed sump from which 
it may be pumped to storage or delivery tank. Such 
pipe line should be of sufficient size and be laid with 
sufficient gradient so that oil will flow by gravity to the 
sump as fast as it will be discharged from the total num- 
ber of cars which will be opened at any time. This 
should not be in excess of the capacity of the pumps. 

5. Sumps may be of steel or reinforced concrete and 
should be covered. ‘They should have capacity of not 
less than one carload. If of steel; the pit should be 
drained or the sump should be anchored to prevent dis- 
placement by ground water when empty. 


Storage 


6. The storage capacity which should be provided de- 
pends largely upon reliability and source of supply and 
probable variations in market price of oil. In general, 
there should be at each station sufficient storage to pro- 


tect against any interruption which may occur in the 


delivery from the regular source of supply. Additional 
storage for the purpose of taking advantage of variations 
in market conditions may either be located at various 
terminals where oil is used, or concentrated at one con- 
veniently located point. 3 

7. Cylindrical steel tanks of 55,000 and 80,000 barrels 
capacity, erected on leveled earth foundations, provide 
convenient and economical storage, and can commonly 
be secured promptly and at less cost on account of being 
standard construction with tank manufacturers. Each 
tank should be surrounded by an earth dike, enclosing 
Below the elevation of top of dike a volume equal to one 
and one-half times the capacity of the tank. Roofs 
Should be provided of steel or of wooden frame and 
Sheathing, covered with asbestos, composition, tar and 
Sravel, or sheet metal roofing. 

8. Adequate means should be provided for the escape 
of gases thrown off from the surface of the oil. The 
character and extent of such provision required will de- 
pend on the tightness of the roof and the character of 
the oil. It should be designed to reduce circulation of 
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air over the surface of the oil to a minimum consistent 
with prevention of building up of pressure due to the 
accumulation of gases. 

a: Provision should be made for draining off water and 
refuse which may settle in the bottom of tanks. 


Delivery 


10. Oil may be delivered to locomotive tenders by 
gravity from elevated steel tanks or under direct pump 
pressure. In general, the former method is more con- 
venient and economical. 

11, The size of delivery tank required varies with local 
conditions as to receipt and handling of oil, but the capac- 
ity should, in general, be not less than the average amount 
of oil to be delivered in twenty-four hours. 

12. Valves should be provided for draining off water 
and refuse which may accumulate in the bottom of 
tanks. 

13. Delivery columns should be so constructed that 
spout can be swung to position and valve opened from 
the locomotive tender to be served. Spouts should have 
maximum freedom of movement in both horizontal and 
vertical directions, consistent with prevention of leakage. 
They should be provided with drip bucket, reversible end 
elbow, or other means to prevent drip. 

14. Means should be provided for measuring accu- 
rately deliveries of oil. Meters in delivery pipe lines or 
gauges on engine tenders serve satisfactorily to that end. 

15. Some wastage of oil around an engine terminal 
is inevitable and provision which will reduce such wast- 
age to a minimum is an important item in design of 
facilities for handling oil. If all unnecessary waste and 
leakage is eliminated the cost of recovery of waste oil is 
generally in excess of the value of the oil. In cases 
where such waste is excessive or becomes a nuisance, 
however, and causes damage to neighboring property, 
it becomes necessary to provide traps in drainage chan- 
nels or sewers, equipped with baffles, to catch the waste 
oil, separate it from water, and permit its recovery by 
dipping or pumping back to the sump. Such appliances 
are being used successfully. 


Heating 


16. Where heavy oil is used or where cold tempera- 
tures are experienced, it-is necessary to provide means 
for heating oil in cars, tanks and pipe lines, in order 
that it may flow freely. Such heat is best provided by 
steam pipes. 

17. Pipe coils in tank cars, which can be readily con- 
nected by flexible hose or pipe to steam pipe lifes from 
the pump house, provide satisfactory means for heating 
before unloading. The discharge of live steam directly 
into.the oil in the car may be resorted to in case heating 
coils are out of order or car is not equipped. 

18. Similar steam pipe coils provide satisfactory heat 
for storage and delivery tanks. In larger tanks they are 
more effective if enclosed with the end of the discharge 
line leading from the tank~in a wood box so that the 
heat will be applied directly to the oil as it leaves the tank, 
and not disseminated through the whole tank full of oil. 
The heating of oil in pipe lines will often prove advan- 
tageous and may be accomplished by introduction of small 
steam pipe lines inside the oil lines, or by enclosing steam 
line inside an insulating box alongside the oil line. The 
latter method simplifies. construction and maintenance, 
but requires more expensive first installation and greater 
consumption of steam in proportion to the results ob- 
tained. 

19. Where steam lines are installed in oil lines, it is 
necessary to take precaution against excessive heating. 
On this account, it is not recommended that steam lines 
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be so installed larger than necessary for heating the pipe 
line. Steam for tank coils and other purposes may better 
be carried outside the oil lines. 


Small Stations 


20. While the foregoing recommendations apply pri- 
marily to the larger stations, yet the general principles 
apply to the small stations except that their application 
requires special adaptation to the problem. In some 
cases, the oil is used direct from the cars, in other cases, 
storage from one or more cars is combined with delivery 
tanks, delivery being made either by gravity, pumps or 
air pressure. 


Use of Motor Trucks by German 
Railroads 


While German railroad officials have for some years 
considered the motor truck a competitor which should 
be destroyed, more recently it has been the prevalent 
feeling that the two agencies of transportation must co- 
operate, according to Dr. Albert Sommer of Dresden, 
Germany, in an address before the motor truck members 
of the National Automobile. Chamber of Commerce, 
March 6. Dr. Sommer is executive manager of a large 
German trucking corporation similar to the United States 
Trucking Corporation of New York City, and is in this 
country to familiarize himself with the American auto- 
motive industry. 

“About one year ago the use of trucks by railroads in 
the city of Berlin began, and today can be pronounced a 
thorough success,” asserted Dr. Sommer. Trucks are 
used to avoid trap car service between freight stations 
in various parts of Berlin. Each individual truck unit 
consists of a 5-ton truck and two trailers, all closed like 
freight cars, operated and guarded by the truck corpora- 
tion’s men who for this business are under the orders of 
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White Concrete Whistling Post, New York Central Lines. 


the railway management, wearing the railway uniform. 
The truck corporation acts as joint carriers with the rail- 
road and receives a tariff proportionate to the prevailing 
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railroad tariff. Through this use of trucks about 40 


railroad cars are saved for 
alone. 


A much larger program of cooperation between rail- 


long haul purposes in Berlin 


road and motor trucks throughout all Germany has been 


developed. “This involves” says Dr. Sommer, “use of 


trucks to replace local freight trains similar to plans put : 


into effect recently by the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania railroads.” = 


Mile Posts and Whistle Posts of White . 


a 


Portland Cement Concrete 


By SAMUEL WARREN 
Manager ATLAS-WHITE Department, The Atlas Portland Cement 
. Co. 2 


4 


White concrete mile posts and whistle posts are dur-— 


able, stay white and are lower in cost than posts of wood © 


or stone. They are made of white portland cement and 


white aggregate such as white silica sand and gravel. — 
The use of ordinary grey concrete for this purpose is — 


not new. Such posts are structurally satisfactory, but 
the color is poor and the visibility low. Making them 


* 


~ 


- 


‘ 


of white concrete gives maximum visibility and the extra 


cost is very slight as the method of making is identical. 
White portland cement is a true, full strength portland 


cement and meets the standard specifications as fully as _ 
does the ordinary grey cement. The only difference ‘> 
that it is pure white and with white aggregate, gives a 


post of a pure white color. 


All mile posts and whistle posts for the New York 


Central Lines are now made of white portland cement 


concrete. These new posts replace the old cut stone and — 
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_ wooden whistle posts. Cut stone mile 
posts used on the main line were quite 
durable but quickly turned grey, and | 
were usually of wood bolted to two. | 
pieces of old rail imbedded in the ground. ! 
Whistle posts were of wood; they con- 
sisted of round posts-about 9 in. in diam- | 
eter, turned from a log. The posts were : 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3) Letter '4' Stroke 

if recessed 54" & 

ff painted black. 

about 9 ft. long with the lower three feet 
imbedded in the ground, left unturned. 

The replacement of both the stone and 

wooden mile posts and whistle posts by 

those of white concrete has meant quite 

a large initial saving in cost. The new | 

type whistle posts have cost to manufac- | 

ture last year, approximately $4.50 in- | 

cluding labor, materials and forms. The | 

| 
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those of white concrete cost about $4.35. 


These posts are made by the company 
forces at the store yards of the building 
and bridge department. 

The design of the mile posts and 
whistle posts and their finished appear- 
ance is shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. The forms are simple, but well 
made, and may be used repeatedly. For 
the whistle posts, the “W” is recessed by 
nailing wooden strips to the forms. In 
casting the mile posts, which have to 
have different letters and numbers, re- 
versed cast iron letters and figures are 
secured to the forms. The recessed let- 
ters are then painted black. 

_ The forms for the whistle posts are 
also shown in the illustration. The 
forms for the mile posts vary in that 

they are for the two faces and one side and the pour- 
ing is done with the form on edge. Tapping of the 
forms with a hammer as the concrete is poured, gives a 
dense concrete and prevents imperfection of the surface. 
The exposed side is trowelled to a smooth surface. It 
is desirable to rub the surface with a little sand and 

_ water to remove the skin coat of neat cement that the 
trowelling and suction of the form bring to the surface. 


The mixture used consists of one part of Atlas-white 
portland cement, two parts of white sand and four parts 
of white gravel which passes a 34 mesh screen. The 
reinforcing bars are laid in the coftcrete as it is poured. 
. After Temoval from the forms, the posts are kept wet by 
sprinkling with water until thoroughly cured and are 
ready for placing in about a month. 


_ The mile posts require 0.225 bbls. of white portland 
cement, 0.066 cu. yd. of sand, 0.132 cu. yd. of gravel 
and 4% inch round rods, 8 ft. 6 in. long. The whistle 
posts require 0.10 bbl. of white portland cement, 0.03 
cu. yd. of sand, 0.06 cu. yd. of gravel and 4% inch round 
tod, 9 ft. long. 


The dining car is a small restaurant on wheels, with all 
the difficulties that are incident to movement. When the 
Car moves out of its terminal station, it leaves its markets 
behind it. Opportunities for replenishing supplies are of 
course attended to on every well-regulated railroad, and 
everything is done that will make achievement of success. 


i 
jessary, suitable foundatn ! : 
a : 3 ' shall be provided. re! 

including labor, material and forms. — 


Mile Post Whistle Post 


Details of Design, Concrete Mile and Whistling Posts, New York Central Lines. 


Forms for Casting Concrete Whistling Posts, New York Central Lines, 


But even then, the very mobility of the service you have to 
give, and the uncertainties as to the whim of the passenger, 
or his convenience, of his desire to satisfy his appetite else- 
where than in the dining car, create on the other hand evident 
uncertainties that are not paralleled in the hotel business.— 
Wm. Sproule, president, Southern Pacific Co. 
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Placards on Fuel Economy 


With an idea of keeping constantly before employees 
the importance of certain devices and methods as a means 
of promoting fuel economy, Mr. J. G. Crawford, fuel 
engineer of the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., has 
hit upon the idea of posting in the various roundhouses, 
and washrooms of the terminals and shops, large placards 
which are intended to promote discussion and preserve 
interest in the subject. 

While many of the men may have well-formed and 
original ideas in regard to the economies possible by the 
proper maintenance of locomotives, it is necessary, as Mr. 
Richards pointed out in his recent prize-winning paper, 
that both old and new employees be taught the rules and 
practices of fuel conservation and be required to use 
them and obey their teachings. The subject is one of 
such interest that too much attention cannot be given 
the human element involved, and too much stress cannot 
be laid on what are seemingly well-established and obvious 
facts. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to 


A mechanical officer remarked recently that in his 
estimation pumping water is the most important fea- 
ture of locomotive running, both from the viewpoint 
of fuel economy, and from the operating standpoint. 
In this connection the obvious economy is even and 
steady working of the injector. One record in this 
respect which we have heard quoted recently, was 
on a continuous passenger run of 640 miles, with two 
engine crews, in which the injector was kept in opera- 
tion continuously without being shut off or started 
again. On this run there were stops ranging from 
two to twelve minutes duration, and naturally con- 
tinuous operation of the injector called for its being 
cut down to the minimum delivery of feed water at 
such times. We should say that an engineman who 
will take the trouble to operate his injector in this 
manner is uncommonly well qualified for his job. 


Treat your apprentice boy as though he were your son. 
He will learn enough cussedness without any outside as- 
sistance. Moreover, he is the machinist, the blacksmith, 
the what not of tomorrow; and if the craft is to be per- 
petuated, it must be through the training and guidance 
given the apprentices by the craftsmen of today, for they 
will pass out in time and only the present apprentices 
will be left. ia “ial iad 


wets) Sorel as isk! [Bode 


There is nothing more interesting on a dull afternoon 
than to browse through the list of railway companies and 
their officials for the years of the past century, 1895, 
for example. Then, some of the railways that are now 
vital transportation factors, were mere infants in swad- 
dling clothes: the rolling stock that they owned would 
not handle one-fifth of today’s volume of traffic. But the 
human interest is paramount, we scan the lists of names 
and find “) obscure trainmaster of those days who is now 
a president, another obscure trainmaster who is still an 
obscure trainmaster. Many names, then gifted with 
magic power, are now but half-forgotten memories and 
their owners have long since passed on. 


The fact that any commuters survive is a remarkable 
tribute to the railway employees who handle the com- 
muters’ trains. Watch them going out and coming in on 
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Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


the Erie R. R. at New York, or the Illinois Central R. R. 
in Chicago, or any other heavy commuter traffic line, and 
you will see an excellent example of utter disregard for 
the first rules of safety. Every possible provision is made 
to keep them from breaking their necks or falling under 
the wheels, but the ingenuity with which the average 
commuter circumvents these protections is marvelous to 
behold. They are gifted with a fine sense of reckless 
abandon, and only the kind Providence that watches over 
drunken men and fools, plus the extreme care and watch- 
fulness of railway employees, saves the whole race of 
commuters from being exterminated. 


The finest buildings do not always house the finest 
storehouses, and it has been our observation that some 
of the best kept storehouses are located in comparatively 
poor buildings. A neat, clean and well maintained store 
room is always a source of great pleasure to employees 
and officials alike. But more than that it is a distinct 
badge of efficiency because of the fact that stocks can be 
issued without delay, surpluses and shortages more easily 
avoided and records accurately kept. In the selection of 
employees for the stores department consideration should 
be given to personal appearance and some investigation 
made of the applicant’s home life and habits, for if he 
has been raised in an environment of neatness and with 
an appreciation of cleanliness it will be reflected in his 
daily work. 


THE GRADE, CROSSING PROBLEM F 


The grade crossing problem is one of urgent im- 
portance, and one- we will have with us until it is 
completely solved. With the great increase of motor 
vehicles what was originally a serious matter only in 
cities, became also one of concern in the more densely 
populated districts beyond the urban areas. In more 


recent years even the sparsely settled areas of the 


western states have awakened to the fact that they 
also have the same problem to contend with. It is 


true that highway crossings in the west are not sO 


numerous nor is the traffic either of the railroads or 


highways so dense, yet accidents occur, and may be 


as serious as elsewhere. 


heed 
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The state of New York has 8,000 grade crossings 
outside of New York City, 4,000 of which are listed 
as of first importance. The Public Service Commis- 
sion, after a comprehensive survey of the situation, 
estimates the cost of complete elimination of those 
most necessary at the enormous total of $400,000,000. 
When these have been taken care of there will still 
remain an equal number, some of which most certainly 
will have risen in the meantime to the class calling 
for immediate action. 


There are in all communities roads of light traffic 
where the crossing dangers, and the number of acci- 
dents, are greater than on better traveled roads. These 
must eventually be considered, and it will frequently 
occur that the cost of eliminating such crossings will 
be as high as those where the highway traffic is much 
greater. 


New York is only one state in the union and all 
are clamoring for a reduction in the number of grade 
crossings. ‘There has been considerable talk that it 
would be much better to use the money required under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s orders to in- 
stall automatic train control, for the elimination of 
grade crossings. At the same time the railroads truly 
say that the financing of the train control installations 
is a problem which is causing them anxiety. We do 
not know how many grade crossings there are in the 
country, but assuming 3,000 as the average for each 
‘of the states there would be 144,000 such crossings. 
Applying the estimate made for the state of New York 
the total cost of complete elimination would be $14,- 
400,000,000, or more than three-fourths the present 
tentative valuation of all the railroads in the United 
States. 


Assuming the extreme estimate of the cost of mak- 
ing automatic train control installations under the two 
orders of the commission and applying the same ratio 
to find the cost on all the mileage of the country we 
find the cost would be something short of $4,000,000,- 
000. As a matter of fact we believe this estimate is 
too high, and that there is no reason) why such in- 
stallations cannot be made for a sum materially under 
the figures quoted. : 

However, in either case, if the installation of auto- 
matic train control waits on the completion of grade 
crossing elimination, or even a considerable part of 
the complete program of elimination, it is obvious that 
train control is many years in the future. All of 
which brings us to the conclusion that it will require 
the exercise ‘of good judgment on the part of the 
representatives both of the railroads and of the public 
to properly solve the vexations problems which pre- 
sent themselves. 


TIE PRESERVATION. RECORDS 


The committee on wood preservation of the American 
Railway Engineering Association and a good many mem- 
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bers of that association persist in making certain dispar- 
aging statements regarding records of treated ties during 
the early days of the art in this country that ought not to 
remain unchallenged. In its report this year the commit- 
tee says that: “In the early days of treated tie inser- 
tions, practically no records of any sort were kept from 
which available data could be obtained as to service of 
such treated ties.” 4 


This is a sweeping statement and it is not true. More 
than twenty years ago essentially the same idea was ex- 
pressed on the floor of one of the conventions of this 
association, within the hearing of two of the fathers of 
tie treating practice in this country (Octave Chanute and 
S. M. Rowe), and that erroneous impression was cor- 
rected at that time. Tie treating practice in the west and 
southwest, on at least three large railway systems, was 
then about fifteen years old, and each of these roads had 
service records that were quite satisfactory. For in- 
stance Mr. Rowe, who had charge of the treatment work 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. for many years, 
had carefully kept records showing that the zinc chloride 
treatment had prolonged the life of mountain pine ties to 
2.4 times the life of ties of untreated timber. There were 
also data showing the comparative efficiencies of treat- 
ment by straight zinc chloride and of the same with glue 
and tannin added. 

lt is true that in the early days of the treatment in the 
southwest not so much attention was given to test sec- 
tions as was the case in later years, but essential data az 
to the life of treated ties under traffic were not lacking, 
even if these were not in sufficient detail to enable one to 
figure the average life of the ties down to two decimal 
places. 

About the time that eastern roads began to take an in- 
terest in tie preservation work there was a demand for 
service records, and, for reasons quite obvious, records 
of the kind that were sought were not forthcoming from 
the west, where neither climatic nor timber conditions 
were comparable. It was a fair assumption, however, 
that the same treatment that would double or treble the 
life of a shortleaf pine tie in the dry regions of the south- 
west would be of some benefit to a red oak tie in Missouri 
or Indiana, even if it did not prolong the life in the same 
proportion, 

It having been demonstrated that tie treatment was a 
paying proposition on every railroad where it had been 
put into practice, it was logical that it might be an eco- 
nomical thing for some other road where the price of 
timber was becoming well advanced. It then remained 
for each road, individually, to determine by test records 
which of the several types of treatment was the most efh- 
cient or most economical. In districts of but little rain- 
fall the use of salts may prove effective enough, but in 
damp climate the use of oil or a mixture of oil and salt 
will generally be required. Even where the climatic ef- 
fect is well understood, the most economical treatment 
is a question for each road to determine for itself, owing 
to the differences in traffic volume and resulting variation 
in rate of mechanical wear. Weight of equipment is 
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another factor, and probably accounts for the finding of 
the committee that heavy impregnation with creosote, 
commonly known as the full-cell treatment such as is 
practiced in France, is not warranted in this country, 
where ties so treated would be destroyed by mechanical 
wear before they would begin to fail by decay. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review). 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 26—The most important 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission this week 
is the fixing of May 7, as the date for the rehearing of 
the second order of the commission requiring carriers in 
large number to install automatic train control. The 
original order stands as it was made after full hearing. 
The second order is opened for rehearings as to the in- 
stallation on the second list of roads for the reason that 
no hearing preceded the issuing of the second. order. 
Several roads, including the Southern and the receiver of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, have filed petitions for re- 
hearing independently of the application of the railroad 
executives but there will be no rehearing of the original 
order. The formel order of the commission is published 
in full on page 601 of this issue. 

The senate committee on interstate commerce today 
ordered favorably reported to the senate the following 
legislation, but the chances of its passage at this session 
even in the senate are remote: 

Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
that agriculture is hereby declared to be the basic indus- 
try of this country and that it is the policy of congress 
to promote, encourage and foster the agricultural indus- 
try; in furtherance of which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is hereby directed with the least possible de- 
lay to effect such lawful changes in the rate structure of 
the country as will promote the freedom of movement by 
common carriers of the products of agriculture, including 
live stock, at the lowest possible rates: provided, that no 
investigation or proceeding resulting from the adoption 
of this resolution shall be permitted to delay the decision 
of cases now pending before the commerce commission 
involving rates on products of agriculture, and the policy 
herein stated shall be applied in such determination as 
soon as possible. | 


Freight traffic on Class. I railroads in January 
amounted to 34,514,033,000 net ton miles, according to re- 
ports just filed by the carriers with the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. This was a decrease of 3,192,625,000 
net ton miles or 8% per cent compared with the same 
month last year and a decrease of 458,649,000 net ton 
oe or 1.3 per cent compared with the same month in 

Freight traffic in the eastern district amounted to 
17,378,841,000 net ton miles, a decrease of nine per cent 
compared with January last year, while in the southern 
district the total was 4,990,177,000 net ton miles, a de- 
crease of seven per cent. In the western district, it 
amounted to 12,144,985,000 net ton miles or 8.2 per cent 
less than January, 1923. 

The average daily movement per_freight car in January 
was 25 miles, which average has only been exceeded 
twice in January since the compilation of the average was 
started in 1917. In 1923 the carriers in January averaged 
25.8 miles per day and in 1917, 25.3 miles. The average 
movement per day in December, 1923, was 25.6 miles 
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In compiling the average movement per day, account is 
taken of all freight cars in service including all cars in 
transit, cars in process of being loaded and unloaded, cars 
undergoing or awaiting repairs and also cars sidetracked 
for which no load is immediately available, 

The average load per freight car in January this year 
was 27.7 tons, 1.3 tons less than January last year but one- 
half a ton greater than the average for December, 1923. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week which ended 
on March 15 totaled 916,953 cars, the greatest number 
for any corresponding week on record, according to re- 
ports filed today by the carriers with the car service di- 
vision of the American Railway Association. This was 
an increase of 12,837 cars over the corresponding week 
last year and an increase of 101,871 cars over the corre- 
sponding week in 1922. It also was an increase of 61,839 
cars over the corresponding week in 1920. Compared 
with the preceding week this year, it was a decrease of 
12,552 cars due principally to reductions under the pre- 
ceding week in the number of cars loaded with grain and 
grain products, forest products and miscellaneous freight. 

Loading of grain and grain products for the week to- 
taled 42,754 cars, 3,757 cars less than the week before, 
but 3,472 cars above the same week last year and an in- 
crease of 3,347 cars above the same week two years ago. 
In the western districts alone, 27,949 cars were loaded 
with grain and grain products, an increase of 3,147 cars 
over the corresponding period one year ago. 

Live stock loadings totaled 31,516 cars. This was not 
only an increase of 361 cars of the week before but an 
increase of 1,486 cars compared with the corresponding 
week last year and an increase of 4,999 cars over the 
corresponding week two years ago. Reports showed 
23,982 cars loaded in the western districts, an increase of 
1,752 cars over the same period one year ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 79,250 cars, a decrease 
of 3,638 cars under the week before when loadings to- 
taled 82,888, the greatest for any one week on record. 
Compared with the same week last year, the total for the 
week of March 15, was an increase of 5,265 and an in- 
crease of 25,286 cars over the same week in 1922. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 317,243 cars, 


5,941 cars less than the week before, and a decrease of : 


21,866 cars under the same week last year. Compared 


with the same week in 1922, it was an increase of 63,369 — 


Cars, 


week before, but 12,823 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1923 and 20,236 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1922, when coal shipments were unusually heavy 
owing to the anticipated strike of miners. 


Loading of mechandise and less than carload lot freight 


totaled 251,101 cars, 514 cars above the week before and 


21,909 cars above last year. Compared with the same 
week in 1922, it was an increase of 14,350 cars. 

Coke loading totaled 13,634 cars, 666 cars below the 
preceding week and 1,689 cars under the same week last 
year, but 5,150 cars above two years ago.” 

Ore loading toatled 10,901 cars, 162 cars less than the 
previous week and 1,917 cars under last year, compared 
with the corresponding week two years ago it was an in- 
crease of 5,607 cars. Compared by districts a slight in- 


crease over the week before in the total loading of all 


commodities was reported in the northwestern district, 
while all other districts reported decreases. ; 
with the same week last year, increases were reported in 


the Pocahontas, northwestern, central western and south-— 


western districts, but decreases in the eastern, Allegheny 
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Coal loading totaled 170,554 cars, 747 cars above the : 


Compared — 


and southern districts. 
increases over the corresponding week two years ago. 
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All districts, however, reported 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with 
the two previous years follows: 


; 1924 1923 1922 
Meveekorin Jani. 5....00..... 3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
Beweeks in Feb........4...04. 3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
Week ended March Ist....... 945,049 918,624. 793,115 
Week ended March &th....... 929,505 905,344 820,886 
Week ended March 15th...... 916,953 904,116 815,082 

eee een 9,771,075 9,463,648 8,242,088 


Class I railroads on March 14 had 175,002 surplus 
freight cars in good repair and immediately available for 
service if necessary, according to reports filed today by 
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the carriers with the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. This was an increase of 30,576 
cars over the number reported on March 7. 

Surplus coal cars in good repair totaled 88,479, an in- 
crease of 24,364 within a week, while there also was an 
increase of 5,907 in the number of surplus box cars, 
which brought the total for that class of equipment on 
March 14 to 59,485. 

Surplus stock cars totaled 15,570, an increase since 
March 7 of 477, while surplus refrigerator cars totaled 
7,042, a decrease of 143 within the same period. 

The reported car shortage of March 14 amounted only 
to 604 cars, a decrease within a week of 1,397 cars. 


Re Busey 


_ Development of Reinforced Concrete Bridge Design 


A Historical Review Showing That the Invention of Reinforced Con- 
crete Permitted Stone and Concrete Culverts to Develop into Bridges 


By A. E. Linpau 


President, American System of Reinforcing. 


The art of building bridges is a very ancient one. Mr. 
Lindau in the following paper, which was read before the 
American Concrete Institute at its 1924 convention in Chicago 
Feb. 25 to 28, reviews the history of bridge construction from 
the earliest known examples to the present day. The early 
designs were limited to the arch because of the limitations 
of the materials with which the early builders were com- 
pelled to work. Upon the introduction of concrete some ad- 
vance was possible, but plain concrete is subject to almost 
the same limitations as stone. It was not until the new struc- 
tural material, known as reinforced concrete, was invented 
that designers were able to break away from. the old forms 
and methods of bridge design and construction. With this new 
material available at almost every location and in almost 
unlimited quantities the engineer has developed a type of 
design which, while in appearance, so far as the arch is con- 
cerned, is somewhat similar, greatly differs in the fundamental 
details. In addition an entirely new type, made up of beams 
and flat*slabs, has appeared, and in the last few year has 
been highly developed. We may reasonably expect that the 
next two decades will show a further development both in 
the matter of design, and methods of construction, as well 
as improvements in the quality and character of the cement . 
which is the fundamental constituent of all forms of concrete. 


The new world opened to the architect and builder 


of buildings, by the development of concrete and rein- 


forced concrete, was likewise opened to the engineer and 
the builder of bridges. The vision of the bridge engineer, 


as well as the architect, was stirred by the vast possibil- 


. 


‘ities of a building material which is commonplace today, 
but was practically unknown a generation ago. 
thousand of years we have built bridges of stone, timber, 


For 


and in the last century also of iron and steel. In the short 
Span of a single generation, however, a new material has 


been developed, and its use has been extended through- 


out the civilized world. 


Bridge building is an ancient art. The Chinese are 
credited with building masonry arches 2000 years B. C. 


‘In fact, records seem to indicate that the Chinese used 


both slab and arch construction in their bridge building, 
and are entitled to rank with the ancient Assyrians as 


bridge builders. 


In Persia over the River Diz we can see today an arch 


bridge, consisting of a series of twenty foot spans, 1,200 


to 1,300 ft. long, still in a fair state of preservation, and 
said to date about 350 B. C. The ancient Greeks built 
at Assos a bridge of stone slabs doweled together, and 
supported by diamond shaped piers spaced about 10 feet 
apart; the stone slabs were 20 inches thick and 24 inches 
wide. This structure is a prototype of our present day 
concrete slab bridges, especially of the precast type. 

To the old Romans, however, belongs the glory of 
having carried the art of bridge building to a greater de- 
gree of perfection than any of the older civilizations. In 
fact we owe to them not only examples of marvelous 
masonry construction and the development of the arch 
bridge to a degree scarcely excelled today, but also the 
discovery of the use of cement and the making of con- 
crete There are, in fact, grounds for believing that they 
realized the advantage of reinforcing their concrete struc- 
tures. In the foundation of one of their temples, bronze 
rods were found imbedded in the concrete. which leads 
us to believe that in a rudimentary manner, at least, the 
Romans anticipated our modern reinforced concrete con- 
struction by about 2,000 years. 

To complete our picture of the state of the art of bridge 
building handed down to us by these master builders, let 
us stop for a moment and note the magnitude of some of 
their largest undertaking. : 

The bridges Marcia built in 145 B. C., 61 miles long 
with 12 miles of arch construction; Claudia, in 50 A. D:. 
46 miles total length, and 10 miles of this in arch con- - 
struction; Anio Novis, 52 A. D., 58 miles total, and 9 
miles of arches; Alexandrina, 226 A. D., 15 miles total 
length, 7 miles of arches. In all, according to a sum- 
mary by Professor M. A. Howe, a total of 63 miles of 
arch construction was built between 312 B. C. and 226 
A. D., a truly astonishing achievement and a testimonial 
of the degree of skill attained by these old engineers. It 
is not alone their skill in construction that challenges our 
admiration, but the ability to combine architectural 
beauty with engineering proficiency that marks their 
work as extraordinary. 

In the barest outline the foreging represents our heri- 
tage from our early ancestors. The art of masonry con- 
struction as applied to bridges can almost be said to have 
reached its high water mark at the hands of the Romans, 
and for 1,700 years no appreciable advance was made. As 
the light of civilization flickered and was almost extin- 
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guished during the dark ages, we can barely trace the 
story of concrete. Here and there an occasional example 
may be found, as in the case of a foot bridge at Amalfi, 
on the Gulf of Salerno, built by the Moors in the 6th 
century. However, we can pick up the thread of the 
story again a century ago in the construction of a large 
concrete bridge over the Derdogne at Souillac, France, 
built in 1816, in which Roman or Pouzzolan cement was 
used. But the examples are few and far between until 
we reach the period in which Portland cement was dis- 
covered and manufactured. 

This was an epoch making discovery in the field of 
bridge engineering, as well as in architecture. 

The next great step in the development of the art was 
the invention of reinforced concrete. Whether a redis- 
covery of methods known to the Romans, or not, the in- 
corporation of steel bars or fabric in concrete opened 
a new era to the bridge engineer. Up to this time he 
was bound by the traditions and limitations of masonry 
construction. It is true that plain concrete offered enor- 
mous advantages, in many directions, over the older art 
of the stone mason; yet it was, after all, artificial stone 
and subject to the same limitations in design. The com- 
bination of the two materials, steel and concrete, pro- 
duced a new material, and marked a radical departure 
from old forms and methods. No longer was the de- 
signer bound by the conventional methods of arch con- 
struction. The strength imparted to the concrete by the 
reinforcement so materially decreased the weight of the 
structure itself as to make it possible to erect arch 
bridges of astonishing length of span and beauty of form. 
Not only that, but girder bridges and even trusses are 
added to the list of types available to the designer. 

The credit of first designing a reinforced concrete 
bridge may always remain a matter of controversy. Thad- 
deus Hyatt, an American, and Francois. Coignet. in 
France, were early workers and experimenters in the 
field of reinforced concrete and both understood the value 
of reinforcement. Joseph Monier, however, in a sup- 
plementary patent dated August 1873 made specific 
claims for the use of his system of construction to build- 
ing of arch bridges, and illustrated by diagram in his 
patent applications his ideas of reinforcing such struc- 
tures. Monier’s ideas seem a little crude and immature 
to us now, but they embrace the. broad principles on 
which we have reared the art as we know it today. The 
original Monier system employed wire netting near the 
intrados (or lower face) of the arch only, but was later 
modified so as to use two systems of nettings—one near 
each face or surface of the arch ring. Many Monier 
arches were built in Europe, one of the earliest of which 
we have a record being a foot bridge of 53 ft. span and 
13 ft. wide built in 1875. 

Progress in the new method of construction, while 
little halting to begin with, soon gained momentum, and 
we find that European engineers quickly gained confi- 
dence in reinforced concrete and reveled in the freedom 
gained by it. So we find an arch bridge built in Switzer- 
land in 1891, which has three spans of 128 ft., and in 
which the crown thickness is 6% inches. Again we find 
a bridge built in Germany in 1890 with a 132 ft. span 
and a crown thickness of 9.88 inches. As Mr. Thacher 
remarks in his paper before the International Engineer- 
ing Congress in St. Louis in 1904 (just 20 years ago), 
“Such delicate dimensions would not be seriously enter- 
tained in the United States.” While this remark clearly 
brings out the difference in European and American 
practice of twenty years ago the gap has been closed in 
recent years, and we can now show a multitude of exam- 
ples as daring in design and “delicate in dimension” as 
those found abroad. 


AILWAYW EVIEVV 


Under the favorable conditions of economic advantage — 


and freedom of design, reinforced-concrete arch design 
developed in various ways away from traditional forms 
of masonry construction. The first examples in Europe 
as well as in this country belong to the old Roman or 
medieval type; with arch ring the full width of the 
bridge, parapet walls rising from the arch ring to the 
level of the roadway, and a back fill of earth to form 
the foundation of the road-bed. For moderate spans this 
type is still in common use and has some advantages, 
viz., the back fill absorbs the shock of moving loads and 
tends to distribute these loads to a fairly uniform in- 
tensity over the surface of the arch, the back fill also 
costs less than a concrete floor system above the arch 
ring. In long spans, however, the weight of the back 
fill imposes so heavy a burden of dead load that it be- 
comes desirable to carry the roadway on superstructures 
of some kind. This led to the open spandrel type. 


OpEN SPANDREL ARCHES 


In this type the spandrel walls are omitted and the 


roadway is carried by a floor construction, which may be ~ 


either of the beam and slab type or a series of small, or 
supplementary, arches. Here we find the designer taking 
advantage of some of the possibilities of reinforced con- 


crete, reducing the quantities of material and thereby the — 


cost, and at the same time producing a structure more 
pleasing to the eye. Although the structure in general 
appearance may resemble somewhat the older arch 
bridges of the double deck type, yet in detail it is a wide 
departure from previous forms. One of the earliest ex- 
amples of this advance in design is represented by the 
three span arch bridge over the Ybbs near Weidhofen 
built by G. A. Wayss & Co. in 1898, which has a main 
span of 147 ft. and a crown thickness of 15% in. Quite 
an airy looking structure, it must be admitted, and a re- 
markable one considering the date of construction. 

An interesting modifica*ion is illustrated by the high- 
way bridge over the Colorado river at Austin, Texas. 
Here we find the open spandrel type bridge with cauiti- 
levered sidewalks which yield a further economy by re- 
ducing the length of the supporting piers. This is a dis- 
tinct departure from the masonry and even plain con- 
crete types. In neither of these older designs is it prac- 
ticable to reduce the pier length by projecting the super- 


structure materially beyond the faces of the piers. 


RispBED ARCHES 


The genius of Hennebique in discovering the possibil- 
ities of reinforced concrete is indicated by his design of 
ribbed arches. For short spans the roadway slab is built 
integrally with the ribs, making the structures, in effect, 
a curved T-beam construction. In the longer spans, how- 
ever, the dead load of the structure can be saved by sepa- 
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rating the roadway slab from the ribs by means of sup-_ 


porting columns. One of the most notable examples of 
reinforced concrete bridges built in the early days is of 


this type. The bridge is located at Chatellerault, France, 


and built in 1899. At the time of its construction it was 


the longest reinforced concrete arch span ever attempted; — 


the middle span is 164 ft. and the two side spans each 131 
ft., each span having an arch ring stiffened with four 
parallel ribs. The roadway of reinforced concrete beam 
and slab construction is supported by columns which 
transmit this load to arch ring directly over the ribs. 
Here we still have the traditional arch ring, but the mate- 
rial in the ring has been distributed so as to stiffen or 
strengthen it along the lines of the applied load. The 


Chattelerault bridge stands out as a land mark in rein- 


forced concrete bridge design. The dimensions of all its” 


ad 
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members were refined to such an extent that-we may say 
we have a concrete structure which, in appearance, ap- 
proaches a steel structure. 


IsoLatep Rippep ARCHES 


The Chattellerault type has been modified by omitting 
the arch ring between the ribs. In other words, if it is 
of advantage to take a part of the material in the arch 
ring and make ribs of it, why not concentrate all of the 
arch ring material in the ribs? Under certain conditions 
of span and loading this advantage obtains, and as a re- 
sult of this modifiction we have arrived at the “last word”’ 
in reinforced concrete arch design. While examples of this 
most modern type may be found as early as 1906, it is 
only in the last few years that the design has become quite 
generally adopted, especially for long span monumental 
structures. In fact, we have in the United States today 
a number of notable bridges of this type; as, for example, 
the Arroyo Seco bridge near Los Angeles ; The Washing- 
ton Memorial, built by Newcastle County, Delaware, as a 
memorial to the soldiers and sailors of Delaware who 
had taken part in the wars of the nation; the Detroit 
suspension viaduct in Cleveland; the Francis Scott Key 
bridge over the Potomac; the Gilbert St. bridge in Dan- 
ville, Ill.; and many others in connection with which data 
is not available. 


MELAN ARCHES 


A decided innovation in the matter of combining con- 
crete and steel was introduced by Professor Joseph Melan 
of Austria-Hungary in 1892. The Melan arch consists 
of a concrete arch in which rolled steel beams or riveted 
lattice arch ribs are imbedded. For short spans rolled 
I-beams are employed and for the longer spans latticed 
ribs. 


The first Melan arch bridge built in the United States 
was erected at Rock Rapids, Iowa, in 1894. Following 
this, in 1897, the Kansas river bridge at Topeka, of five 
spans with a total length of 693 ft. In rapid succession 
these structures were followed by others, so that by 1904 
—in a period of ten years—about 300 spans were’ con- 
structed throughout the United States under the Melan, 
Thacher, and Von Emperger patents. 


HINGED ARCHES 


One of-the most startling innovations in reinforced 
concrete design is the introduction of hinges for arch 
bridges. Dr. Von Emperger in a paper before the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, in 1894, describes an arch 
bridge at Wurtemberg over the Danube which has a span 
of 164 ft. and a rise 1/10 of the span and is provided 
with three cast iron hinges, one at the crown and one at 
each abutment. The use of hinges seemed particularly 
applicable to Melan construction and many interesting 
examples of this type of bridge can be found in Europe. 

merican engineers, however, have not adopted this de- 
vice to any great extent, although some hinged arches 
have been built here. 


RAILWAY. BRIDGES 


The railroad engineer approached concrete construc- 


*Since this paper was prepared it has come to the writer’s 
attention that the Illinois Central R. R. was constructing 
arches and culverts of plain concrete as early as 1894, and that 
by 1896 it had become a settled policy of this railroad to erect 
concrete piers and abutments as well. Much of this early con- 
crete is still in use and in an excellent state of preservation 
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tion with due caution. The art was fairly well estab- 
lished before he felt justified in trusting the new material 
to the severe conditions he had to deal with. We are 
indebted to the Scotch* for pioneer work in this field. 
The West Highland Railway in 1898 built a number of 
plain concrete arches varying in span from 30 to 50 ft. 
One bridge at Borodale, however, had a span of 127 ft. 
A’ few years later American railway engineers became 
interested, so that by 1903 several railway systems had 
concrete bridge work under way. The D. L. & W. 
built a twelve span bridge at Newark, and the Illinois 
Central boldly extended the field of concrete construc- 
tion by building in 1903 the Big Muddy arch bridge at 
Carbondale, Ill., having three spans 140 ft. long in the 
clear. The Big Muddy design, considering time and con- 
ditions, was startlingly bold, but the traditional influence 
of masony construction is in evidence in building the arch 
ring in sections or vaussoirs, in every respect like a stone 
arch, and making no attempt to use reinforcement. Sim- 
ilar in character but of somewhat lighter proportions is 
the Big Four bridge at Danville, Ill. 

In total length of structure the Long Key viaduct of 
the Florida East Coast R. R. surpasses all modern bridges, 
and in this respect competes successfully with the old 
Roman viaducts. The bridge consists of a series of 50 
ft. semicircular arch spans having an aggregate length of 
six miles. Of the notably long bridges may be mentioned 
also the Galveston causeway. This structure provides for 
a double track railroad line, double track electric line, 
and a 19 ft. highway. It consists of a series of 70 ft. 
arches and has a total length of 2455 ft. 


GIRDER AND SLAB BRIDGES 
The use of various forms of arch designs for bridges 


‘is after all largely a modification of earlier forms and 


consequently did not call for either the technical skill or 
the courage in breaking “new ground” demanded by slab 
and girder design. This venture awaited the develop- 
ment of the mechanics of reinforced concrete beam action 
and the verification of the theory by tests. Hennebique 
reports that in 1893 he built his first girder bridge at 
Ron, Department Du Nord Paris. Apparently this phase 
of the art developed rapidly, for we find a Hennebique 
girder bridge at Yverdon with a span of 42 ft. built in 
1896, at Lausanne in 1896 a span of 49 ft. and in 1903 a 
span of 66 ft. One of the boldest of this type is a girder 
bridge built at Milan in 1895 on the Walser Girard sys- 
tem having a middle span of 84 ft. As an achievement in 
length of span it is surpassed by few structures today. 
Exact data on the introduction of this type of bridge in 
the United States is not available, although examples of 
flat topped culverts for railroad work as early as 1899 can 
be found. 

As knowledge and confidence in reinforced concrete 
grew, bar reinforcement was substituted for I-beams, so 
that by 1904 highway bridges as well as railroad culverts 
of reinforced concrete slab and beam design were quite 
extensively used for moderate spans. In fact by 1907 
many railroads in the Middle West had adopted rein- 
forced concrete as standard construction for culverts and 
moderate slab spans. Of special interest is the track 
elevation work in Chicago by the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. in which the road-bed 
is carried over street crossings on pre-cast concrete slabs. 

The invention of the flat-slab or girderless floor for 
buildings has also been extended to bridges. A bridge 
in Colorado having a 38 ft. span is a notable example in 
the highway field, and in the railroad field we find the 
D. L. & W. has built a number of them where head room 
was at a premium. 
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Truss CONSTRUCTION 


Realizing that in long span girders the dead load of the 
girder itself will establish the economic limit of span, open 
web or truss designs have been attempted and in many 
cases successfully executed. Particularly is this true of 
what is known as the bowstring girder. This is really 
an inverted arch in which the floor system is suspended 
by hangers from the inverted arch, and the thrust of the 
arch taken up by the bottom chord. The elimination of 
the thrust may at times make a very great saving in cost 
of supporting piers, as well as maintain the integrity of 
the structure in case of settlement of the foundations. 


SUMMARY 


The ground so far covered by no means exhausts the 
variety of forms developed up to present time, but enough 
has been given to indicate the wide range of designs avail- 
able to the engineer, the wonderful flexibility of the ma- 
terial and the intense development that has taken place. 
Unfortunately data are not available to show by figures 
the increase in volume of concrete and reinforced con- 
crete bridge construction from time to time, but a hasty 
glance at the landmarks in the history of the art may 
serve to give us, in outline, a picture of the industry that 
has been built up. Keeping in mind that concrete was 
used by the Romans in their bridge work, that for seven- 
teen centuries no advance was made, and that during this 
period only an occasional structure serves to connect the 
present with the past, we reach the early 19th century 
without any marked increase in activity.. Then a few 
examples in the next fifty years following the invention 
of Portland cement. By 1875 reinforced concrete had 
been invented and the volume of construction experienced 
another sudden forward movement. At this time con- 
crete had been introduced in the United States by the 
building of a plain concrete arch in Prospect Park in 
Brooklyn in 1871. By 1889 the first reinforced con- 
crete bridge in the United States was built at Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco. We can now measure our progress 
in years instead of centuries and a widening application 
of the art throughout the world. By 1893 it is estimated 
that 300 concrete bridges had been built in Europe, and 
in the ten-year period from 1894 to 1904 in the United 
States about 100 had been constructed. During this same 
ten-year period Hennebique and his agents built over 400 
bridges, and it is probable that at least that many more 
were built by all the other engineers and concrete special- 
ists devoting themselves to this class of construction. 

At the time of the founding of the American Concrete 
Institute twenty years ago, the industry was fairly well 
established in Europe and had gained firm foothold in 
this country. A number of types had been developed. 
Designers had boldly explored the unknown possibilities 
of concrete and reinforced concrete. In the enthusiasm 
of youth they sometimes marched on where “angels feared 
to tread.” Practice was years ahead of theory. In gen- 
eral, experience and designing instinct rather than sound 
scientific training guided the builder. In spite of the ap- 
parently large number of successful examples that could 
be pointed to, the layman, and indeed the average engi- 
neer, was uninformed and hence skeptical of the “new 
fangled notion.” But the pioneer period was drawing to 
a close. A new period began in which a sound theory of 
design was developed and supported by a vast amount 
of research and experimental data. Economic advantage 
broke down the resistance on the part of the public to 
new methods, and skepticism was forced to give before 
an ever increasing volume of facts. 

While it may appear that the art was fairly well de- 
veloped prior to 1904, this is due to the fact that we have 
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attempted to review the development in all the years 
before that time. Every great industry is a process of 
growth, generally slow at first and subject to wide varia- 
tion in rate of development. New ideas and methods 
take time to “sink in” and be accepted, especially by the 
public at large. Therefore, twenty years ago, despite the — 
fact that scattered over the world one might find hundreds 
of concrete and reinforced concrete bridges, and that most 
of the types that we know today had been tried out in a 
tentative way, nevertheless this was known only to a few 
who specialized in this work. As a matter of fact, the © 
construction of a concrete bridge twenty years ago, even 
of moderate dimensions, was generally considered an 
achievement. The project was regarded as an innova- 
tion and grave fears and doubts had to be swept away 
before a favorable decision was reached. After the job 
was finished and the false work removed, those responsi- 
ble for the design and erection would heave a sigh of 
relief and appear to be pleased that the expected had ~ 
happened—the bridge was still there—and that their own 
doubts were groundless. Each new structure was a new 
experience and served as data for the design and build- 
ing of the next one. 

Indeed, experience rather than theory was the guide in 
determining the dimensions of the structure. The theory 
of the elastic arch had been stated by Weyrauch as early 
as 1879, had been developed and restated in various forms ~ 
by later authors, and was available in standard textbooks 
on mechnics. Becatise the subject seemed to bristle with 
mathematical difficulties the impression was common — 
that it was quite as much an achievement to produce the 
design as it was to produce the structure. The bridge en- — 
gineer had inherited the voussoir method of building © 
arches from earlier builders, reaching back to the Roman 
period, and the idea that a stone or concrete arch was an 
elastic structure, subject to changes in form due to the ~ 
applied load, as well as expansion and contraction due to 
changes in temperature, was not generally believed im- — 
portant. 

In the past twenty years this situation has completely — 
changed. The experimental stage has passed. We have © 
in the last decade or two been stabilizing and consolidat- 
ing theory and practice. We have learned more about the 
properties of concrete, its limitations as well as its possi- 
bilities, in twenty years than in all the time prior to that. 
On every hand we see reinforced concrete bridges replac- 
ing older and less permanent structures. Memorial and~ 
monumental bridges of reinforced concrete have become 
commonplace. Today reinforced concrete is a standard 
structural material. Methods of design are standardized 
and are the common property of well informed structural — 
engineers, instead of the special and, in some instances, 
the mysterious knowledge of a few specialists. Standard 
specifications and more or less standard methods of con- _ 
structions are the rule rather than the exception. We are 
in the midst of a period of standardization. It is indeed 
the order of the day, and sharply marks the difference — 
between our present situation and that of twenty years 
ago. 

. While we are apt to judge the future in the light of 
the past, it seems incredible that the next twenty years 
will see as intense and rapid a development as the last 
twenty. We shall in all probability develop some new — 
types of concrete bridges, erect structures more impos- 
ing and larger in scale than those of today. We may rea- — 
sonably expect improvement in the materials of construc-— 
tion, especially in the strength and reliability of the con-— 
crete. We may see the actual construction of such struc-~ 
tures as the proposed Henry Hudson memorial arch with — 
its 700 ft. span more than doubling our present record | 
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length of ach span. But beyond the boundaries of our 
_ present knowledge lies the land of tomorrow, and what 
we shall find there is a matter of speculation. Let us 
hope, however, that the next twenty years will show as 
large a.measure of the achievement as the past twenty. 


Mounting Car Wheels 


By W..F. Tipswe tt. 


The mounting of cast iron or steel car wheels on axles 
is an art that requires long experience to be successfully 
accomplished. The work is divided into two distinct and 

_ separate operations, viz., turning the axles and boring 

_ the wheel. It requires a nicety of judgment and delicacy 
of touch which is acquired only after long practice. A 
machinist seldom makes a good axle turner, or wheel 
borer. There is too much of a sameness of work to keep 
_ him interested, likewise it is rare that a first-class axle 
_ turner or wheel borer develops into a good all-round ma- 
_ chinist. They are in fact two separate trades, although 
closely related, and each supreme within itself. 

The methods of fitting wheels and axles differ accord- 
ing to the practice of each shop. There is a marked dif- 
ference of methods used between a railroad car shop and 

_acontract car shop. The railroad car shop approaches 

_ the job from quite a different angle. It is engaged prin- 

 cipally in using axles that have been in use, and if the 

_ journal is in proper condition, it only requires the boring 

_ of the wheel to fit the axle; and therein lies the skill of 

_ the operator to successfully accomplish his purpose. This 

especial skill is particularly required for re-mounting 

_ wheels that have been removed from axles for causes. 

The old wheels which have been removed have prob- 

~ ably been made in various foundries, and no two are ex- 

actly alike in composition. They may have been applied 

_to axles once or perhaps more times, and consequently 

_have been stretched more or less in the hub or wheel fit 

and have not the same elasticity that they possessed when 
first used. The wheel borer must take this fact into con- 
_ sideration in making the fit. He first measures the wheel 
‘seat on the axle carefully. This requires a delicacy of 
touch. He then transfers the measurements to the cut- 
ters on the boring bar, and makes the allowance that his 
_ judgment and instinct tell him will make the wheel fit 
_0n the axle at neither more nor less than the required 
_ tonnage; and the tonnage varies according to the diam- 
eter of the wheel fit. 


_ The customary allowance for cast iron wheels is ap- 
| proximately seven tons per inch of diameter for mini- 
_ mum pressure, to nine tons per inch of diameter for max- 
imum pressure. This allows the wheel fitter a tolerance 
_ of from twelve to twenty tons per square inch, according 
_ to the diameter, which pressures he must come within. 
_ The customary allowance for fit is from 8 to 15 thou- 
_ sandths of an inch; if the wheels are hard he does not 

allow as much and if they are soft he consequently allows 

more. This requires good judgment on his part. 
. After the finishing cutters have entered the wheel a 
| Short distance, if there is any doubt in his mind he re- 
i 
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moves the bar from the hub and measures the bore. Be- 
fore the wheel is removed from the boring mill, the edge 
| of the bore is chamfered. This is done to remove the 
. ‘Sharp corner which might roughen the axle, causing the 
wheel to seize on the axle, thus giving false tonnage pres- 
sure, 
| _ The fitting of new wheels for new work requires care, 
_ Similar to that with old wheels, with this addition. If the 
, wheel seat on the axle has been newly turned, consider- 
_ ation must be given to the condition in which the axle 
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lathe tool has left the surface, which should be smooth and 
free from tool marks caused by the feed. ; 

Che turning of the axle and the finishing of the wheel 
seat and journal require no inconsiderable amount of skill. 
The wheel seat is first roughed out to within 1/16 inch of 
the finished size, with coarse feed, and then gone over 
with a finer feed. The surfaces must be free from tool 
marks, and the journal exceptionally so. The fillets 
should be smooth and free from chatter marks. The 
journal is then rolled with a finishing roll, the round 
corners on both edges of the roll conforming to the stan- 
dard fillet as adopted by the American Railway Associa- 
tion. The journal must be free from any irregularities 
of roughness and polished to a high degree. To accom- 
plish this taxes the skill of the axle-turner to the fullest 
extent. 

After the axle has been suitably prepared and the 
wheels bored, the axle is conveyed to a bench where both 
wheels are put on the axle as far as possible by hand. 
It is then rolled into the wheel press and the pumps 
started, and both wheels are pressed on the axle simul- 
taneously to the correct distance. Care is taken to see 
that the wheel hubs and axle fits are thoroughly lubricated 
before pressing the wheels on. 

The lubricant used differs in the various shops. One 
uses car oil, another white lead and car oil, and still 
others mineral paint and linseed oil. Each lubricant has 
its adherents. 

The methods of preparing wheels and axles in car 
building plants differ materially from those in use at rail- 
road shops. In the car building shops it is all new work; 
that is, new wheels and new axles. 

The axle journals are turned and polished, the wheel 
seats finished to a standard gauge for diameter; these 
diameters differ in size of from five to ten thousandths, 
according to the sense of feel that the mechanic pos- 
seses. A number of wheels are bored ahead enough 
smaller in sizes to come within the limits of the axles 
turned, and placed in rows according to bore sizes. It 
then becomes the wheel fitter’s duty to caliper the axle 
with micrometers and select the wheel for the particular 
axle, being careful to select wheels whose taper sizes cor- 
respond. _ 

There is a decided contrast between the methods em- 
ployed years ago, as compared with the methods now 
used. The time was- when axle turners who made the 
wrong guess, and found the wheel seats too small, re- 
sorted to strips of tin, and shimmed the axle to make it 
tight enough in the wheel seat; or a center punch was 
used on the wheel fit, raising protuberances on the cir- 
cumference, thus making it large enough to hold the 
wheel in place. This was formerly quite a common prac- 
tice. Another method was to bore the wheel tapered and 
turn the axle tapered. They would thus get the wheel 
on tight enough even if it became necessary to press the 
wheel out of gauge. But the lapse of time and the:march 
of progress have relegated these methods to the discard. 
At present the work is a science that will not tolerate 
the rule of thumb or guess work. 


Car Ferry Navigation on the Great 
Lakes in Winter 


Car ferries across Lake Michigan operate summer and 
winter alike, and in the winter season the climatic condi- 
tions at times become severe. Lake Michigan is seldom 
frozen continuously from shore to shore, but the ice 
fields shift with the wind, and at times pile up in formid- 
able masses at one shore or the other. The accompanying 
illustration is from a photograph of a car ferry of the 
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Car Ferry of the Ann Arbor R, R., Encountering Unusual Ice Condition 


in Sturgeon Bay. 
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Ann Arbor R. R., taken at a time when it encountered 
such unusual ice conditions i in Sturgeon Bay. These ves- 
sels are of sturdy construction, and are built especially 
for their duty as ice breakers. The framing and plates 
at the bow and the bottom are of more than ordinary 


strength and thickness, to withstand the impacts with the — 


ice. The bow of the vesel is shaped so that it will climb 
the floes and bring the weight of the vessel to bear in 
breaking the ice away. The usual procedure in heavy 


ice is to ram the pack, allowing the vessel to climb the © 


ice until its weight causes it to settle down, crowding the 
ice away and under the vessel. This operation is re- 
peated over and over until the way is cleared. 

At the time the photograph referred to was taken, the 
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car ferry had proceeded in this manner on its way from_ 


Frankfort, Mich., to Menominee, Wis., until as it neared 
the shore the ice became of extraordinary thiekness. 


tom of the lake. 
spectators walked over the ice from shore, and even auto- 
mobiles traversed the ice in this way. The delay to the 
car ferry was only temporary, for even under such ad- 
verse conditions, these vessels are generally able to extri- 
cate themselves and proceed after a little time. 


Current Standards in High Class Passenger Trains 


The Pioneer Limited— Chicago 
Milwaukee & St Paul Ry. 


Schedule—Daily between Chicago and Milwaukee and 
Milwaukee and St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


6:30 pm. LV, sehen eet Chicae oma aancenate Arse 8r35.a. mn. 
0200 pumice Milwaukee. .-s-seeees Ar.| 6:10 a. m. 
FEZ | AT eae 7 ote Pally ace eae Ly.| 8:40 p. m. 
Joan tA Pee eee Minneapolis, enc eeeeeee Ly.| 8:00 p. m. 


Car Equipment—The equipment consists of the latest 
type of all steel cars; as follows: Straight compart- 
ment car, seven 12 section drawing room sleeping cars; 
club car; dining car; parlor car; one coach and one 
combination passenger and baggage car between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee and St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Passenger Locomotive—4-6-2, superheater ; cylinders, di- 
ameter 25 in., stroke 28 in., driving wheel diameter 73 
in., maximum tractive power 40,700 Ibs.; factor of ad- 
hesion 3.9. Weight in working order: leading 51,500 


Ibs.; driving 160,000 Ibs. 
253,000 Ibs. : 


trailing 41,500 lbs. ; 
Prentlar 156, 000 lbs. 


engine 


_ Heatin g—Vapor system. provisions being made in each 


compartment and drawing room for individual control 
of the vapor heat 


Lighting—Electric lighting system, all cars fully provided 
with electric fans. 


The 
ship was brought to a halt with its bow lifted to a con- — 
siderable height above the water line, and the weight of © 
the vessel was sustained by solid ice reaching to the bot- ~ 
In this situation a crowd of interested — 


; 


The route of the Pioneer Limited is via Milwaukee, - ; 


and through the Wisconsin lake country, Kilbourn, i 
Dells of the Wisconsin river, thence through LaCrosse 
from which city to St. Paul, the mighty Mississippi 18 
skirted for a distance of 149 miles on the Minnesota — 
shore, the most picturesque side of the river. 

Every car on the Pioneer Limited as well as every 


car on the system is owned by the railway company and — 


all attendants are ‘‘Milwaukee” employees. It is the line 
with big roomy sleeping cars and with celebrated dining 
car service. It is the only double track line between Chi- 


cago and the Twin Cities and selected by the United ; 


States government for-its fast mail trains. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


Finance 


St. Lawrence Commission 
Appointed to Study Naviga- 
tion and Power Project 


In pursuance of the correspondence 
with the Canadian government in re- 
spect to advancement of improvement 
of the St. Lawrence river, the Presi- 
éent on March 14, appointed the St. 
Lawrence comnumission of the United 
Siates, comprising: Herbert Hoover, 
secretary of commerce, chairman, Wn:. 
C. Breed, New York city, former [resi- 
dent, New York Merchants Associa- 
tion; James E. Davidson, Bay City, 
Mich., vice president, American Ship 
Building Co, Bay, City; James P. 
Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., formerly 
governor of Indiana; James R. How- 
ard, Chicago, formerly president, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau; James D. Noonan, 
American Federation of Labor; Stephen 
B. Davis, Washington, D. C., counsel; 
Charles P. Craig, Duluth, Minn. ex- 
ecutive secretary. A further member 
of the Commission will be chosen 
from the commercial community in the 
New England States. 


The development of the St. Lawrence 
waterway for ocean-going shipping, 
thus making every port on the Great 
Lakes an ocean port, and for the de- 
velopment of some two millions of 
electrical horsepower from the canal- 
ization works has been under active 
consideration of both the United States 
and Canada for many years. National 
attention to the development of this 
route has become greatly advanced by 
the legislation of 18 states, creating a 
council known as the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association. The 
opening of the St: Lawrence route 
would affect transportation involving 
nearly 42 million of our population, 
and the large amount of electrical 
power is of vast importance, to the 
contiguous states. The report of the 
International Joint Commission to con- 
gress in 1922 states: 


“Existing means of transportation 
are altogether inadequate. A perma- 


nent problem is furnished by the con-' 


gestion at critical points, and the pres- 
Sure of “peak” loads. Lake movement 
of commerce stops at Buffalo and has 
to go forward by rail, a transfer which 
places an expense burden on the ship- 
per which, in the case of the farmer, 
often impairs or completely wipes out 


Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments 


his profits. Development of the St. 
Lawrence route, it is predicted, would 
permit unbroken movement from lake 
port to Atlantic coast ports or to prin- 
cipal world ports of destination.” 
The conclusions reached by the In- 
ternational Joint Commission were that 
physical conditions were favorable for 
improvements for navigation which 
would be permanent and with low 
maintenance costs, that the total cost 
of improvement from Montreal to Lake 
Ontario is estimated at $252,728,200, in- 
cluding the cost of developing 1,464,000 
hydroelectric horsepower, and that the 
total annual cost of operation, main- 
tenance, and depreciation of these 
works, including power plants, would 


be $2,562,000. 


Act Against Surcharge Enjoined by 
Carolina Court. 


The United States circuit court at 
Charleston, S. C., after a hearing, has 
granted an interlocutory injunction, 
which restrains the operation of a law 
recently enacted by the legislature of 
South Carolina, which forbade the col- 
lection of Pullman surcharges on in- 
trastate travel in that state. 


Railways Object to Conditions of 


Clinchfield Lease. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced that its suggested 
conditions covering the lease of the 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. and 
its subsidiaries, to the Louisville & 
Nashville R. R., and the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry., have met with considerable 
opposition by the latter railways, in 
briefs which they have just filed with 
the commission and which the commis- 
sion has made public. These briefs 
name several of the proposed condi- 
tions as “unreasonable,” and inform the 
commission that only three of the sug- 
gestions are acceptable. The commis- 
sion has also made public briefs filed 
by the Seaboard Air Line Ry., numer- 
ous civic organizations and the receiver 
of the Georgia & Florida Ry., replying 
to Chairman Hall’s letter outlining the 
conditions for the lease and protesting 
any lease of the Clinchfield to the Coast 
Line and the L. & N. Some of these 
objectors have asked the commission 
to grant them further hearings, but the 
commission does not state whether or 
not it will grant these requests. 


Gonstruction: Items 


Equipment Purchases 


Canadian Railways Estab- 
lish Record for Freight 
Traffic During 1923 


A summary of operating revenues, 
expenses and statistics of Canadian rail- 
ways for the year ending December 31, 
1923, issued by the _ transportation 
branch of the dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics, indicates that the railways of 
Canada handled a larger freight traf- 
fic during 1923 than during any pre- 
vious year and although passenger traf- 
fic was not a record, it was nine per 
cent greater than in 1922. 


The large harvest of 1922 and 1923 
greatly increased the grain traffic of 
the railways. The uninterrupted operat- 
ing of coal mines throughout the year, 
the revival of the iron industry, and of 
the mining industry more or less in 
general caused a very heavy movement 
of mine products increasing the ton- 
nage over that of 1922 by over 9,000,- 
000 tons; coal accounted for two-thirds 
of this increase. Forest products, es- 
pecially lumber and pulpwood, showed 
substantial increases. Animal products 
showed little change although the lift- 
ing of the embargo on cattle destined 
to Great Britain tended to increase the 
movement of cattle from the west. 
Manufacturers and miscellaneous as a 
group showed an increase of 3,000,000 
tons, the larger increases being re- 
corded by refined petroleum, pig iron 
bar and sheet iron, cement, lime and 
plaster, agricultural implements, auto- 
mobiles, liquor and beverages, paper 
and printed matter, and other manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous. 


The importance of any increase in 
agricultural products is greater than 
the bare tonnage figures would indicate 
on account of the long haul of the 
western grains. The success of the ex- 
port traffic of wheat through Vancou- 
ver and via the Panama Canal during 
the previous year, also the reduction in 
rates on this traffic and the large har- 
vest in Alberta all assisted to increase 
the movement of grain westward. Dur- 
ing the year 22,564,000 bushels of grain 
were exported via Vancouver as com- 
pared with 14,460 bushels during 1922. 

The reduction in grain rates July 6, 
1922 and on rates on basic commodi- 
ties, August 1, 1922 affected the reve- 
nues throughout the entire year 1923 so 
that the increased traffic as compared 
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with 1922 traffic did not produce a cor- 
responding increase in revenues. The 
only general changes in rates during 
1923 were equalization of rates in the 
maritime provinces and on October 22, 
a reduction of 10 per cent on grain and 
grain products to Vancouver for ex- 
port. 

Freight revenues of the railways as 
‘a whole were increased by $20,447,862, 
or 6.6 per cent with an increase in 
freight traffic of 16.6 per cent. Pas- 
senger revenues were also increased by 
$5,669,319, or 7.2 per cent with passen- 
ger traffic 9.2 per cent heavier than in 
1922. Total revenues were $28,667,634 
greater than for the previous year and 
operating expenses were increased by 
$11,016,220, or 2.8 per cent. The rail- 
ways employed an average of 177,397 
persons throughout the year and the 
pay roll aggregated $245,117,547 being 
an increase over 1922 pay roll of $16,- 
989,368, or 7.4 per cent. 

Average freight train loading showed 
an increase of 34.8 net tons and 1.5 
cars but lower average receipts per ton 
mile reduced average revenues per 
train mile by 1.5 per cent. The large 
volume of grain and coal carried and 
the reduction in rates were the princi- 
pal factors in these changes. 

The Canadian National Railways 
(Canadian Lines) handled 11.6 per cent 
more revenue freight traffic and 12.6 
per cent more passenger traffic during 
1923 than in 1922, thereby increasing 
gross operating revenues by $13,515,831, 
or 6.7 per cent. Operating expenses 
were reduced by $651,265, or .3 per 
cent increasing the net operating reve- 
nue by $14,167,096 and reducing the op- 
erating ratio from 101.24 per cent in 
1922 to 94.62 per cent. 

The Canadian National Railways 
were authorized in May to handle their 
express business as a department of 
their railway operation and have re- 
stated express revenues including the 
gross express receipts for both 1923 
and 1922 as express revenues in the at- 
tached statements. With the other rail- 
ways, express revenues include only 
the amounts paid by the express com- 
panies to the railways for the transpor- 
tation of express matter. The expenses 
of the express department of the Can- 
adian National Railways are also in- 
cluded in the operating expenses for 
1923 and 1922. 

The reduction in operating expenses 
was effected chiefly by cutting main- 
tenance of way and structures expenses 
by $1,775,749, and maintenance of 
equipment expenses by $5,181,951 
although transportation expenses did 
not show as large per cent of increase 
as either traffic or revenues. = 


Total pay roll showed an increase of 
$7,714,262, or 6.1 per cent for an in- 
crease in the average number of em- 
ployees of 5,141, or 5.8 per cent. Av- 
erage freight train loading during the 
year was increased 44.4 net tons and 
2.5 cars with an increase in the revenue 
freight traffic density of 11 per cent. 
Passenger train receipts per train mile 
showed a slight increase with increased 
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traffic average receipts per ton mile 
and per passenger mile both showed 
decreases. 

The system including the lines in the 


' United States showed an increase in 


operating revenues of $20,867,431, in 
operating expenses of $3,517,579 and in 
net operating revenues of $17,349,852. 
The Canadian Pacific Ry. showed 
an increase in freight revenues of 
$5,658,339, or 4:4 per cent for an in- 
crease of 11.6 per cent in freight traf- 
fic and an increase of $1,097,082, or 3.1 
per cent in passenger revenues for an 
increase of 6 per cent in passenger traf- 
fic. Total revenues were increased by 
$7,976,188 or 4.2 per cent and operating 
expenses by $7,871,076 or 5.3 per cent. 
Maintenance of way and structure ex- 
penses were greater by $3,405,126, or 
12.1 per cent than during 1922 and 
maintenance of equipment expenses 
$2,090,540, or 6.4 per cent greater. 
The average number of persons em- 
ployed was 61,275 an increase of 3,411 
over 1922 average and the pay roll ag- 
gregated $90,816,753, or $6,494,938 
more than during the previous year. 
Average freight train loading showed 
little change but lower rates and a 
greater volume of low class freight pro- 
duced a smaller revenue per train mile. 


Express and Freight Trains Collide 


Near Metz, Lorraine. 


The fast Ostend-Basle express train. 
carrying pasengers from the Belgian 
resort to the Swiss mountains, collided 
with a freight train near Metz, in Lor- 
raine, on March 24, killing eight per- 
sons and injuring 11 others. 


British South African Rail- 
ways Enjoy a Success- 
ful Year 


In spite of unfavorable economic 
conditions prevailing in the early part 
of the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1923, the railways of the Union of 
South Africa had a fairly successful 
year according to an analysis of the 
annual report of their general man- 
ager, by the transportation division of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. Compared with the previous 
fiscal year gains are shown in the car- 
riage of passengers and freight, al- 
though the gross earnings from these 
sources were lower, due in some meas- 
ure to reductions in rates on cereals, 
farm products, ore, lumber, and other 
basic commodities. 

On March 31, 1923, the railways had 
a total open trackage of 10,986 miles, 
while the total mileage operated by 
the administration was 11,628. The 
railways are of two gauges; namely, 
3 feet 6 inches and 2 feet. 

While no new lines were opened dur- 
ing the year, there was an increase, as 
compared with previous year’s open 
mileage of 1,331 miles, representing the 
mileage of railways in Southwest Africa 
incorporated in the Union system on 


~mately $43,812 per mile of line (Ex- 


April 1, 1922, and 97 miles of deviations — 
constructed in Natal. The total capital — 
cost of the 10,986 miles as of March — 
31, 1923, was $481,357,873, or approxi- 


change $4.43 to pound sterling). 4 

During the year, 61,582,447 passen- — 
gers were carried, an increase of 0.25 
per cent over the previous year. Rey- — 
enue freight traffic carried amounted — 
to 15,718,864 net tons, or 3.27 per cent 
greater than for the fiscal year 1921-22, 
Coal made up the greater part of the 
traffic, over 8 million tons of this com- — 
modity having been hauled. The gross — 
earnings amounted to $89,250,311, or 
approximately $8,125 per open mile of — 
line. Compared with the previous 
year, this was a decrease of 3.17 per — 
cent. 

The operating ratio, which in 1921- 22 
was 82.7 per cent, was reduced in 1922- 
23 to 77.1 per cent. This decrease in 
expenditure was due principally to say- 
ings effected in salaries and wages, re- 
duction of staff, reduced overtime 
payments, lower quantity and cost of 
stores and materials, decreased claims 
payments and savings effected in the 
niaintenance of builders From April 
1 to August 31, 1923, {reizhi traffic 
was exceedingly lreany and a marked 
iinprovement in the Ananc’al condition 
of the railways is looked for, as earn- 
ings exceeded those of the same period 
in 1922 by 7.3 per-cent. 
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Ninth Shippers’ Advisory Board to.be z 
Formed. 


For the purpose of bringing aboutie 
a better understanding between the 
shippers and the railways, of their mu-— 
tual transportation problems, a meet- 
ing will be held in Chicago on next 
Thursday, March 27, for the purpose of 
organizing a shippers’ regional advisory 
board for the territory representing 
practically all of Wisconsin, all of the 
states of Iowa and Illinois and the — 
western half of Indiana. The meeting - 
will be held at 9 a.m. in the ballroom 
of fhe LaSalle hotel. Invitations to- 
attend have been sent to more than — 
3,500 shippers representing virtually 
every commodity produced in the four 
states. Among the shippers asked to 
attend are those for agricultural a 
dairy products; fruits, vegetables, fu 
niture, fertilizer, agricultural imple- 
ments, grocer and food products; hard-— 
ware, alee leather, iron, steel, ice, lum- 
ber and forest products: building 
terials, machinery, petroleum and pe r 
leum products: paper and pulp, pai 
varnish, oils, sugar, sand, gra 
crushed stone, salt, soap, textiles, aw 
mobile and automobile parts, | 
chemicals and cement. In addition 1 
vitations have also been sent to fl 
various public utilities in those sta 
and to several hundred farm advis 
as well as farmer organizations — 
various kinds such as the Iowa farme! 
union, the Illinois agricultural associ 
tion, the Farmers Produce & Excha 
Co., Withee, Wis.; Farmers Prod 
Gen Chippewa, Wis.; the Iowa, Wis 
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consin, Illinois and Indiana farm 
bureau federations, asking them to be 
_represented. The members of the vari- 
ous state public utilities commissions 
located in the states named have also 
been asked to be present. The Chi- 
cago board will be the ninth similar 
board to be organized in various parts 
of the country since early in 1923. 


c8h 


_ New Route to Be Inaugurated Between 
Chicago and New York. 


7 The Grand Trunk Ry. and the Le- 
high Valley R. R. have announced that, 
beginning April 27, through service will 
be operated between Chicago and New 
York over those railways. The trains 
_ will leave each city at noon daily and 
_ make the run in 28 hours. 


_ Canadian Car Loadings for Week End- 
ing March 15. 


Car loading at stations in Canada 
_ during the week ended March 15 aggre- 
gated 57,385 cars. This was a decrease 
from the previous week of 135 cars, 
_ which was all in the east, western Can- 
ada showing an increase of 403 cars. 
Compared with the corresponding 
_ week last year loadings were increased 
10,424 cars, 8,579 cars in the eastern 
_ division and 1,845 cars in the western 
division. The cumulative totals to 
~~ March 15 are 561,979 cars for 1924 and 
505,350 cars for 1923, which is an in- 
crease of 56,629 cars, or 11 per cent 
& for this year over last year. 
RU. S. Chamber of Commerce Submits 


3 Railway Program to Members. 

' The United States chamber of com- 
merce has submitted to its members a 
| _ program intended to promulgate a pol- 
icy of national scope covering the co- 
ordination of railway, waterway and 
highway transportation. A question- 
_ faire on which referendum expression 
is sought asks for the opinion of the 
members on the continued  effective- 


ness of the transportation act, railway 
consolidation, readjustment of- freight 
rates, establishment of store-door deliv- 
| ery by carriers 
| S@eabjects. 


and various kindred 


‘sociation, an 


Long ‘Key Viaduct, Florida East Coast Ry., Long Key, Fla. 
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Mail Robbery at Harvey, IIl., on the 
113(@ 


Four bandits, aided by sawed-off 
shotguns and a fast motor car, held 
up a mail messenger at the Harvey, IIl., 
station of the Illinois Central R. R. 
on March 25, and made off: with $150,- 
000 in currency, which was being sent 
from Chicago banks to a Harvey bank, 
for the purpose of meeting the pay- 
rolls of three industrial plants in the 
latter city. The car used by the bandits 
was found later and through this clue, 
several arrests have been made. 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s Re- 


port on Railway Equipment. 


According to the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the per- 
centage of unserviceable freight cars 
during the month of January, 1924, was 
6.7, as compared with 9.0 for the same 
month last year and 13.6 for January, 
1922. This represents a slight increase 
over the month of December, 1923, 
when the percentage was 6.6. The per- 
centage of freight locomotives un- 
serviceable was 19.1, as compared with 
26.1 during the same month last year 
and 24.0 during January, 1922, and 18.8 
in December, 1923. The percentage of 
unserviceable passenger locomotives 
was 18.3, as compared with 24.4 for the 
same month last year and 24.0 during 
January, 1922, and 17.9 during Decem- 
ber, 1923. 


Surplus Good Repair Freight Car 


Statement. 


Surplus freight cars in good repair 
on March 7 totaled 144,426, according 
to reports filed with the car service 
division of the American Railway As- 
increase of 10,153 cars 
compared with the number reported on 
February 29. Of the total number, 
53,578 surplus box cars in good repair 
were reported, an increase within a 
week of 2,180, while there were also 
64,115 surplus. coal cars, an increase 
of 7,497 within the same period. Sur- 
plus stock cars in good repair totaled 
15,262, an \increase compared with 
February 29 of 514. Surplus refrigera- 
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tor cars’ totaled 7,185, or a decrease of 
310 within the same period. The total 
car shortage reported on March 7 
amounted to 2,001, a decrease of 1,990 
compared with that reported on Feb- 
ruary 29. 


Steam and Electric Locomotive Ex- 
ports for Month of January. 


According to a report of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, 
there were exported from the United 
States during the month of January 
1924, 14 steam locomotives, 174 electric 
locomotives and 40 mining and indus- 
trial locomotives, as. follows: 


Electrical 
Locomotives 
Steam Mining and 
Locomotives Railway Industrial 
Number Number Number 
Countries: 
Francemes sears 2 1 
Latvia nes 7. 1 
Spans aoe 4 1 
Sweden 3 1 Ae 
Englands ae =, 14 
Canadas 3 10 
Hondtrasmaee 2 
Nicaragua 1 as 
MextCom came a0 10 1 
Newfound- 
land and 
Laborador Zz 
Trinidad & 
Tobago 7 
Cuba 6 1 
~ Dominican 
Republic ii 
Haiti i 1 
Argentina 1 as 1 
Colombian 2 2 
Peru te 3 
Venezuela... 19 
Armenia & 
Keuncasta tamer 1 
British 
Tndiaies. seer 2 
Other British 
EBastel odie 1 
China. eeseeeee Zz nie 
Japatiarc temun 83 6 
Philippine 
Tslanid:Saereneee 6 es 
Atisttra lial eam. 13 6 
British South 
A fricamaacrt sms 1 a 6 
T ofalgerun 44: 174 40 


Attempt Made to Blow Up the Moffat 


Tunnel. 


Officials of the Moffat tunnel com- 
mission have announced that an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to blow up 
the Moffat tunnel, at its west portal. 
Daniel Sullivan, an alleged member of 
the I. W..W., was brought to Denver, 
where charges will be brought against 
him. 


Ciossing Elimination Bill Introduced 
in New York Legislature. 


As a result of Governor Smith’s 
special message relative to the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings in the state of 
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New York, previously mentioned in 
these columns, a concurrent resolution 
has been introduced in the legislature 
proposing an amendment to the state 
constitution to permit the state to lend 
its credit up to $300,000,000 to munici- 
palities and railways for the purpose of 


eliminating 4,000 grade crossings. The 
estimated cost of the work is $400,- 


000,000 but, as the state is obligated, 
under the statutes, to bear one-fourth 
of the cost, it will be necessary to ar- 
range for financing only the share to be 
borne by the railways and municipali- 
ties interested. 


Passenger Traffic into New York City 


Shows Increase. 


According to a report of the transit 
commission of the city of New York, 
a heavy increase was shown in passen- 
ger traffc, both through and commuta- 
tion, for the year 1923. The long-haul 
passengers amounted to 234,867, enter- 
ing and leaving New York. The num- 
ber of commuters entering and leaving 
the city during the year 1923, was 
147,173,484, which is brought up to 
238,225,318 by the passengers on .the 
Hudson & Manhattan R. R. and the 
ferry traffic, or an average of 700,662 
for each working day. 


Report of Panama Canal Traffic Since 
July, 1923. 


The number of commercial transits 
through the Panama canal during the 
month of February, 1924, was 418. 
Tolls for the month aggregated $1,964,- 
155.59 on the 418 commercial vessels. 
This is not quite up to the $2,000,000 
mark made by every month of the fis- 
cal year beginning with July, 1923, ex- 
cept September and October, but would 
have been had the month been one of 
the ordinary length, 30 or 31 days. The 
average daily tolls on all traffic for the 
month were $67,730.42 and the daily av- 
erage of all transits was 15.48. 

Of these 418 vessels 219 moved from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and 199 in 
the reverse direction. The monthly to- 
tals of commercial vessels only are 
shown in the following tabulation: 


No. of 
Month transits Tolls. 

Atilya sah cae hae See 474 $2,124,830.02 
ATO USE to nn ae en tees 454 2,050,656.97 
@©ctober -icpectastiae 427  1,988,607.69 
November | -aj.. en 436 2,058,188.61 
DeECemDeLeegen cae 506 2,355,729.81 
ATLA INR Geer Gee ee 476 2,216,855.01 
Reprodary «) cs ue 418 1,964,155.59 

placa (Sec ia eee nee 3,604 16,661,477 31 


American Control for International 


Rys. of Central America. 


American bankers and industrialists 
have acquired control of the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America 
from British interests. This represents 
one of the largest railway holdings of 
American interests outside of this coun- 
try, the railway—being a $60,000,000 
cerporation, which extends for nearly 


we 
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600 miles through various central Amer- 
ican countries. Minor C. Keith, the 
founder of the United Fruit Co., is the 
president of the road. 


Santa Fe Employees Fined for Ob- 
structing Mails During Strike. 


The United States circuit court of 
appeals of San Francisco, Cal., has up- 
held the decision of the federal court, 
fining eight employees of the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., $1,200 each, on 
the charge of obstructing United States 
mails at Needles, Cal., in August, 1922, 
during the shop crafts’ strike. These 
are the worthies, it will be remembered, 
who deserted their trains at Needles, 
leaving their passengers, including 
women and children, to the mercies of 
the California®desert sun. None of 
them belonged to the striking crafts, 
their rash and foolish action being 
taken, presumably, out of sympathy for 
the strikers. 


Sand House Column 


NrEED WE SAy More? 


We observe by the press reports that 
Mr. William Gibbs McAdoo is anxious 
to have another try at managing the 
railways. Selah, oh gosh, and all that 
sort of thing. 

eke 
FLats AND SHARPS. 


So Galli-Curci rode into Demopolis 
ona flat car. We might make an atro- 
cious pun on the word “flat” in con- 
nection with an opera star, but we 
won't. 

* ok x 
THE GENTLER SEX. 


The Pullman Co. is issuing a bulletin 
on the dangerous and increasing habit 
of women smoking in their berths and 
is considering the expedient of estab- 
lishing smoking rooms for women only. 
Very well; but, please, oh, pretty please, 
ladies, don’t tell the kind of stories 
that are sometimes told in men’s smok- 
ing compartments. Let a mere man 


cherish one last fragment of. an -ideal. 
xk OK * 


Onty A MovIeE VILLIAN. 


So Eric Etc. von Stroheim was once 
a section hand. That explains his vil- 
lainous aspect. Moreover, we bet he 
knows more bad words than any other 


movie villain extant. 
x kK Ox 


In MEMORIAM. 


It is with regret that we announce 
the passing of the Long Fork and 
Millers Creek lines from the B. & O. 
No longer will their maps show these 
two little lines way off by themselves, 
which has always been, to us, the most 
interesting feature of all railway maps. 


Now we suppose that the Southern - 


Pacific will take the name of J.. B. 
Weaver, assistant clerk, Anchorage, 
Ky., off its list of executives, so that 
no ray of humor will light the railway 
guides. 

pe ee 
THE TRAIN ROBBER SPEAKS. 


Al Jennings, once a famous train 
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robber, has been called before the 
senate’s oil committee. Gee, but we 
could draw some nasty inferences. 
But we'll leave that to you. Al, inci- 
dentally, the last time we saw him, 
was an inconspicuous little fellow, who 
reminded us far more of a Sunday 
school school superintendent than a 
bad, bold bandit. 
Kehoe 3 

We reserve the last paragraph for 
Martin J. Gaffney, Irishman, railway 
detective and hero, who died with his 
boots on down in Trenton, N. J., while 
protecting company property. 

Cone 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will hold its spring meeting 


at Cleveland, Ohio, May 26-29. The 
largest attendance at any spring meet- 
ing is expected. The technical pro- 
gram for the meeting has a number of 
outstanding features. W. L. R. Emmet 
will make his first formal presentation 
of his development of the mercury va- 
por process. There will be a joint ses- 
sion with the American Society for 
Testing Materials on the properties of 
materials at high and low temperatures. 
This is of great importance at the pres- 
ent time because of the trend toward 
higher temperatures in steam power 
plant practice and in the oil refinery. 
There will be a joint session with the 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers, as this body meets in Cleveland 
from May 27 through 29. The machine 
shop practice division is holding two 
sessions at one of which A. L. De 
Leeuw will present a paper giving the 
analysis of a machine shop problem on 
a quantity and final economy basis. 
The management division will continue 
the discussion on the measurement of 
management which was instituted by 
the presentation of the paper by Prof. 
Joseph W. Roe on methods of man- 
agement during management week in 
October, 1923. 
<. ook 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Railway Club of Pittsburgh, held 
in that city on March 27, George A. 
Richardson, of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., addressed the club on 
“Mining and Transportation of Raw 
Products Going into the Manufacture 
of Steel.” Mr. Richardson’s talk was 
illustrated with motion pictures of the 


steel industry. 
* *k x 


At a meeting held recently in the 
Hamilton Club, Chicago, Ill, attended 
by a representative gathering of Ameri- 
can railway advertising men, the Amer- 
ican Association of Railway Adver- 
tising Agents was formally organized. 
Among railway 
need of such an association has been 
felt for a considerable time and the 
purpose of the organization was de- 
scribed at this meeting as being for the 
promotion of the interests of railway 


a 


advertising men the — 


advertising and of more intimate rela-_ 
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tions between those engaged in railway 


advertising. The idea had its inception 
at a meeting in San Francisco in July, 
1922, and the recent meeting here was 
for the purpose of formally launching 
the association and electing officers 
who shall serve until the annual meet- 
ing next January. The following were 
the officers elected: president, Chas. R. 
Custer, assistant general passenger 
agent, Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 
Chicago; vice-presidents, J. M. Gibbon, 
Montreal, general publicity agent, Can- 
adian Pacific Ry., H. L. Weir, Pitts- 
burgh, advertising agent, Pennsylvania 
foe. Geo, C. Stchlman, St. Louis, in 
charge of advertising, Missouri Pacific 
Ry., F. F. Wagner, Omaha, advertising 
agent, Union Pacific R. R. and Win- 
field Scott, San Francisco, promotion 
agent, Western Pacific Ry.; treasurer, 
H. H. Ellis, Chicago, advertising man- 
ager, Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. and secretary, E. A. Abbott, Chi- 
cago, of Poole Bros., railway printers. 
ee Key. 


Representatives of 38 companies in 
12 states engaged in the manufacture ot 


steel barrels joined with those from 28 — 


national organizations interested in the 
consumption or distribution, or with 
transportation problems, connected 
‘with barrels in. a meeting held on 
March 26 under the auspices of the di- 
_ vision of simplified practice of the de- 
partment of commerce. Surveys of the 
industry indicate that while steel bar- 
rels and drums are made in eight types, 
with a total of more than 75 varieties, 
the preponderance of production lies in 
15 varieties. It is to consider the pos- 
sible elimination of varieties which are 
so seldom used that they constitute a 
drag on production, cost, and service 
that the meeting will be held. Out of 
21 varieties of standard light shipping 
drums, the survey shows, two have had 
in three years, a production nearly a 
million greater than the other nine va- 
_ rieties in the same period. One variety 
ete standard J. C. C. drums” has a 
greater volume of production than 14 
Others in this class. In the item of 
“Dilge barrels” one variety outnumbers 
in production the other two in this 
class by more than 500 times. Five 
‘Varieties in the item of “friction cov- 
ered light drums” show nearly double 
the total production of the ten other 
varieties in this class; while three types 
of “bolted cover light drums” exceed 
the other ten in demand in this group. 
Production of one item in “bilge bar- 
rels, removable heads” is ten times 
that of the other in its class; while 
that of one item in “removable head, 
I. C. C. drums” is four times that of 
its nearest competitor in the group. 
kk OK 


H. G. Taylor of Lincoln, Neb., presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Railway and Public Utility Commis- 
sioners, has announced appointment of 
an executive committee and chairman 
of the subcommittees of the associa- 
tion for the year. The executive com- 
mittee includes. W. D. Bainey, Penn- 
Sylvania, chairman; Joseph B. Eastman, 
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interstate commerce commission; R. 
Hudson Burr, Florida; J. J. Murphy, 
South Dakota; J. F. Shaughnessy, Ne- 
vada; Henry G. ‘Wells, Massachusetts; 
E. V. Kuykendall, Washington; Clar- 
ence E. Gilmore, Texas; Sherman T. 
Handy, Michigan; James H. Benn, 
Pennsylvania; Dwight N. Lewis, Iowa; 
peGeascatterson, Alabama: James B. 
Walker, New York. 
* ok x 

George A. Blair, traffic manager for 
Wilson & Co., packers, was elected 
president of the Traffic Club of Chi- 
acgo on March 25. Mr. Blair has been 
active in the affairs of the club tor 
many years past and until his eiéction 
was its vice president. He began his 
caréer in transportation as clerk for the 


G. A. Blair 


old Ohio & Mississippi R. R., after sev- 
eral years of law study in the office 
of former Senator Foraker, at Cincin- 
nati. He rose rapidly through impartant 
offices with the Alton and the Milwau- 
kee of which latter road he was as- 
sistant freight traffic manager when he 
resigned to accept. his present position 
in 1918. He is chairman of the freight 
claims committee for the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League and a member 
of the executive committee and board 
of directors of that organization. The 
folowing additional officers were also 
elected: vice-presidents, Fred A. But- 
terworth, assistant general freight 
agent, Pere Marquette; W. H. DeWitt, 
Jr., general traffic manager, Western 
Electric Co.; E. S. Buckmaster, assistant 
general agent, American Railway Ex- 
press Co.; treasurer, R. J. Wallace, traf- 
fic manager, Jaques Manufacturing Co.; 
directors, E. K. Fleming, general agent, 
C. B. & Q.; George E. White, general 
freight agent, Rock Island Lines; W. 
L. Taylor, secretary-treasurer, Trans- 
continental Freight Co.; George B. 
Hild, The Henry O. Shepard Co.; M. 
H. Kennelly, president, Werner Bros., 
and Ft. Dearborn Storage Co. At the 
annual meeting held in the club rooms 
at the Hotel La Salle following the elec- 
tion, E. K. Fleming, outgoing presi- 
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dent, in turning the meeting over to 
Mr. Blair, recounted the progress of 
the club in the past year. He asserted | 
that, with its present membership of 
over 1,200, it was the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. 


Railway Supply Trade | 


A. H. Ellison has been placed in 
charge of the New York and eastern 
office of the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., crane division, with head- 
quarters at 50 Church street, New 
York, N. Y. Mr>~ Ellinson’ was for- 
merly eastern manager of the Clyde 
Iron Works, Duluth, Minn. 

* * x 


The Ward Railway Equipment Co., 
recently incorporated as announced in 
these columns, plans the construction 
of a foundry building, 100 by 400 ft. 
‘This company will manufacture safety 
and time saving appliances for rail- 
ways, including a re-railer, air release 
appliance, push pole, etc. Joseph T. 
Ward is president, George T. Sham- 
bow, vice-president, Edward P. Kiely, 
treasurer and Oscar G. Snyder, secre- 
tary. 

eo. * ee 

The Union Iron Works, Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been appointed repre- 
sentative in southern California and 
Arizona for the Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hloist=Com, Montotm KallswNeeeyn 
The Union Iron Works will also de- 
sign and fabricate bridges, craneways 
and monorail systems. 

* * x 

H. D. Megary, managing director of 
the Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co., 
London, England, died in that city on 
March 20, after a short illness.~ Mr. 
Megary is widely known in this coun- 
try. He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
on April 21, 1888, and graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1909. 
He became affiliated with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., remaining there until 
June, 1919, when he was appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. He was later ap- 
pointed secretary and in 1921, was 
transferred to London to become man- 
aging director of the English company. 

x Ok OK 

F. E. Houck has been appointed sec- 
retary and treasurer of Hamer-Paskins- 
Houck Co., Chicago, which is com- 
posed of Mr. Houck, who was formerly 
secretary and treasurer of Fred R. 
Jones Co., Chicago, D. E. Hamer, for- 
merly general superintendent of the 
same company, and J. C..Paskins, for- 
merly superintendent of Greene & Sons. 
The new company will follow railway 
construction work principally. 

* * xX 

L. G. Krause, engineer in charge of 
the railway section of the bureau of 
engineering of the public service com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the bureau. 

* * * 

Earl L. Sparks has been apppointed 

eastern district manager of the Bucy- 
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Milwaukee, Wis., with head- 
quarters at 30 Church street, New 
York city. Mr. Sparks was formerly 
with the Erie Steam Shovel Co. 
x Oe Xx 
The T. J. Moss Tie Co. has recently 
purchased 37% acres of land adjacent 
to its tie treating plant at East St. 
Louis, Ill., for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing its plant facilities. 
eae ok 
Arthur P. Skaer, formerly assistant 
chief engineer of the Corrugated Bar 
Co., has been appointed district man- 
ager for the Kalman Steel Co. at Buf- 
talonmNee ye , 


tus. Co. 


* * Xx 


H. A. Taylor has been appointed II- 
linois district manager of the Con- 
crete Steel Co., with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill, succeeding C. A. Lord, 
transferred. Mr. Taylor was formerly 
branch manager of the General Fire- 
proofing Co. 

x * x 

J. E. Brown has become associated 
with the New York district sales staff 
of the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee, iWis. Mr. Brown was 
formerly with the Western Electric Co. 

ae 

R. G. Widdows has been appointed 
sales manager of the Electric Control- 
ler & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Widdows was formerly district man- 
ager at New York, N. Y. 

* ok Ox 


The American Railway Car Co.,, 
Portland, Ore., plans the construction 
of a one-story building, 60 by 300 ft., 
estimated to cost $90,000 with machin- 
ery, for the manufacture of railway car 
equipment. 

x ks. & 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., is preparing plans 
for a ont story factory, 50 by 140 ft., 
in that city, estimated to cost $75,000 
with equipment. 

ie 

The Portland Cement Association has 
made the following changes in its staff: 
C. D. Franks has been appointed assist- 
ant general manager, in charge of the 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Des Moines, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Indianapolis 
districts, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. L. C. Miller succeeds Mr. 
Franks as district engineer in charge 
of the Indianapolis office. A new of- 
fice has been opened in Charlotte, N. 
C., in charge of John E. Tate. 

ae 


Benjamin M. Carr, sales agent for the 
Pullman Co., died at Houston, Texas, 
recently, after an illness of several 
months. 

* ok * 

The Air Reduction Sales Corpn., 
Birmingham, Ala., plans to begin con- 
struction next month of an oxygen 
plant in that city, estimated to cost 
$500,000, for the purpose of making 
acetylene for distribution in the south- 
eastern territory. 

* kK x 

The receivers of the Midwest En- 
gine Corpn., have been authorized to 
borrow $25,000 to pay expenses of op- 
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erating the company and to pay in- 
surance and taxes. 
raised in the form of receivers’ cer- 
tificates, which it is reported, will be 
sold to the Fletcher-American National 
bank, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
ok Par et 

The annual statement of J. G. Brill 
Co., indicates that, during 1923, the 
sales made of the output of its four 
plants amounted to $18,167,486, as com- 
pared with $10,177,583 last -year. The 
net profit for the year, after all deduc- 
tions, was $2,146,506. 

* * x 

Sidney 'L. E. Rose, for 15 years an 
engineer in the illuminating engineer- 
ing laboratory of the General Electric 
Co. at Schenectady, N. Y., died March 
17 in St. Louis. He was born in Tam- 
worth, Ontario, Canada, in 1877. He 
was graduated from Queens university 
in Ontario in 1903 and in 1905 joined 
the General Electric test department 
at Lynn. Two years later he was 
transferred to the -illuminating engi- 
neering department and, when this de- 
partment was moved to Schenectady in 
1909, he came with it. For several 
years he was in charge of the photo- 
metric work and was widely known. 


Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
March 18, 1924. 


Ice Bunker, 1,486,849—Arthur Audet, 
Concord, N. H. 

Fluid-Pressure Brake,  1,487,692— 
Thomas H. Thomas, Edgewood, Pa., 
assignor to The ‘Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 

Brake Device, 1,487,652—Jean Louis 
Gaget-Ragot, Paris, France. 

Exhaust Spreader for Locomotive En- 
gines, 1,487,594—John Vincent. Paul, 
Verdun, Quebec, and Charles Alan 
Norton, Sunny Brae, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 

Car - Brake - Operating Mechanism, 
1,487,531— William D. Brewster, 
Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to National 
Brake Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Car - Brake - Operating Mechanism, 
1,487,532 — William D. Brewster, 
Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to National 
Brake Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Safety Device for Railroad Crossings, 
1,487,511—Lawrence T. Douvier, Am- 
boy, Ill. 

Final Drive for Railway Motor Cars, 
1,487,447—Charles [. Drumm, Jr., 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Inter- 
national Motor Company, New York, 
Ne ye 

Track-Lining Jack, 1,487,393—Charles 
E. Lindsay, Albany, N. Y. 

Tiebar and Slide Plate for Railroad 
Tracks, 1,487,364—John W. Schmidt, 
Millstone, Ky. 

Weed Burner, 1,487,367—Harry M. 
JWilliams, Little Rock, and John W. 
Dean, deceased, late of Little Rock, 
Ark., by Ruth L. Dean, administra- 
trix, Little Rock, Ark. 


The money will be - 


Train-Actuated Signal for Road and 
Street Crossings, 1,487,358. 

Railway Car, 1,487,394, 1,487,394—Ru- 
dolf Lorenz, Essen, Germany, as- 
signor to Fried, Krupp, Aktiengesall- 
chaft, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany. 

Carline, 1487,271—Thomas Nathan Rus- 
sell, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Chi- 
cago, Ill. assignor to Chicago 
Cleveland Car Roofing Company, 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Grain Door, 1,487,278—Edgar 
Short, St. Paul, Minn. 

Carline, 1,487,271—Thomas_ ‘Nathan 
Russell, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Chicago Cleveland Car Roofing Com- — 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Carline, 1,487,253—James J. McCarthy, © 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weed Cutter for Railways, 1,487,246— 
Ben H. Lammons, San Antonio, Tex. 

Railway-Crossing Signal, 1,487,227— 
Charles E. Fry, Bloomfield, Lowa. 

Dump Car, 1,487,201—Anton Brezovite — 
and Abraham L, Herr, South Bend, ~ 
Ind. 

Load-Discharging Car, 1,487,202— Ar- 
gyle Campbell, Chicago, Ill., assignor 
to. Enterprise Railway Equipment 
Company, Chicago, III. 

Car, 1,487,203—Argyle Campbell, 
cago, Il], assignor to Enterprise Rail- — 
way Equipment Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Pedestal Journal Box and Process of 
Making the Same, 1,486,998—Ivar A. 
Randel, Chicago, Ill., assignor of 
one-half to William M. Ryan, Chi- — 
cago, Ill. 

Friction Draft-Gear, 1,486,941—Harry © 
F. ‘Woernley, Wilkinsburg, Pa., as- 
signor to The Westinghuose Air 
Brake Company, Wilmering, Pa. 

Train-Control Signal, 1,486,946—And- — 
rew J. Brookins, Chicago, Ill. 

Car - Door - Operating Mechanism, 
1,486,949—Argyle Campbell, Chicago, — 
Ill., assignor to Enterprise Railway 
Equipment Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Rail Drill, 1,486,933—Carl F. Stoltz, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Arthur M. Gil- 
bert, Matoon, IIl. 

Engine Driving Box, 1,486,862—And- — 
rew S. Brandock, Pueblo, Colo. 

Brake-Shoe Head, 1,486,854—John R. 
Bartholomew, Berkeley, Calif., as- — 
signor to The Westinghouse Air — 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. a 

Safety Car-Control Equipment, 1,486; 
856—Carl H. Beck, Montclair, N. i 
assignor to The Westinghouse Air 
brake Company, Wilmering, Pa. : ; 


Clark — 
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Railway Literature I 


A house organ of considerable inter 
est is published monthly by the Betten- 
dorf Co., entitled “The Car Journal.” — 
It carries out the object and purpose — 
of every house organ, namely: fostef- _ 
ing closer relationship and understand- 
ing between employer and employee, — 
very successfully and records the dae - 


“i 


ings of the Bettendorf “Loyalty Club,” 
which is made of employees’ with 
Service ages of 15 years or more. 

* * * 

The Bank of the Manhattan Co., has 
‘published “American Ways,” which is 
volume II of the Manhattan Library of 
popular economics, which deals in a 
concise and intelligent way with the so- 
called “railway problem.” The history 
‘of American railways is traced from 
their inception to the present day. The 
‘times of stress through which the rail- 
‘ways have passed and are passing, are 
recorded in such a manner as Should 
‘correct some of the widespread mis- 
‘conceptions that have been fostered in 
‘the public mind by self-seeking dema- 
gogues. 7 
|| Railway News 

Alabama Northern.—R. L. Schuess- 
ler, of Asheville, Ala., has been ap- 
‘pointed receiver of this company hy 
the federal court. The plaintiff, the 
Southern Iron Equipment Co., stated 
of that the railway company purchased a 
‘locomotive and a large amount of track 


“material for which payment has not 
=" made. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
“company has made application to the 
‘Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to acquire one- -half interest 


‘in a branch line of the Southern Pa-. 


cific Co., extending from Magunden to 
Arvin, Cal. 
Atlantic & Yadkin—J. W. Fry, 
| Greensboro, N. C., and A. E. Smith, 
“Mt. Airy, N. C., are the receivers ap- 
pointed for this company. Interest 
payments on the $1,500,000 first goid 
1 four per cent bonds will not be iter- 
upted by the receivership. as principal 
(ao interest on these bonds are guar- 
anteed by the Southern Ry. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—See “Chesapeake 
4 Ohio.” 

This company has made application 
vid the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to issue $3,000,000 
j\refunding bonds to take care of the 
obligations of the Coal & Coke Ry., a 
|) ag 


Buffalo Creek.—This company has. 


sy Ms authorized by the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission to issue and sell 
t $1,000,000 of tive per cent first mort- 
%age bonds at not less than 9215 per 
| cent of par. 


.: Canadian National.—See “Inverness.” 
1 Benadian Pacific.—The Canadian Pa- 
fie Ry. pavilion at the British Em- 
bie Exhibition, to be held in London 
tom April 23 to October, will be one 
tthe features of the $200,000,000 show. 
Il the activities of the company will 
e shown, as well as Canadian natural 
sources and industry. Native wild 
nimal life will be placed all over the 
ailding. On the ground floor there 
°e 7,700 square feet, around which 
ee 2 400 -foot frieze illustrating the 


‘Japan and China. 


’ Also, 
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Canadian Pacific route from Great 
Britain, across the Atlantic, through 
Garuda: thence across the Pacific to 
In this diorama are 
moving models of Canadian Pacific 
liners, mechanically driven and illumi- 
nated. The train service across Canada 
is depicted by two trans-Canada trains, 
each consisting of a locomotive and 
eight coaches. All safety devices and 
track equipment will be in operation. 
An electrically lighted 5,000 bulb map 
of Canada, 40 feet by 12 feet, will show 
where the natural resources and pro- 
duction of Canada are located. <A 
Japanese life scene including models 
of houses, bridges, streets and other 
sights will also be shown, as well as a 
fruit orchard scene in British Columbia. 


' Moving pictures will be projected daily 
‘im a spacious lecture hall. 


Quite a 
number of American associations and 
societies will hold conventions in Lon- 
don during the Exhibition, including 
the American Bar Association, 


Central of -Georgia.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $5,000,- 
000 refunding and general mortgage 5% 
per cent bonds, to be sold at not less 
than 94 per cent of par, and to procure 
authentication and delivery of $214,000 
of refunding and general mortgage six 
per cent bonds, series “A.” 


Chesapeake & Ohio. ~ Ua railway 
has purchased the Long Fork branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Lieb and 


the Millers Creek line, both of which 
connect with the Big Sandy division 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and serve 
rich coal fields of Kentucky. The Long 
Fork line is 25 miles long and the 
Millers Creek iine, four miles. 


Chicago Great Western.—Since the 
first of the year the Chicago Great 
Western R. R. has put into operation 
four new 70-foot steel baggage cars of 
the very latest construction, one with 
full end doors. This latter type of car 
is in great demand for theatrical traf- 
fic; the Great Western serving a con- 
siderable volume of this busines: be- 
tween Chicago and the twin « ties. 
the Pullman Co. has assi:yned 
the Great Western four new 72-foot 
steel, open section drawing room st: nd- 
ard ‘sleepers, just out of the shops. 
These cars embody every new feature, 
such as semi-compartment sections 
with the small sliding headboards, im- 
proved individual heat control, larger 
ladies’ dressing room, folding baggage 
racks instead of hammocks for the 
upper berths, drop headrests for the 
lower berths, affording more room for 
personal effects. Windows have air in- 
takes in bottom sash. The interior 
finish is by far the most luxurious and 
attractive ever furnished in Pullman 
cars. These new cars will operate on 
Great Western trains Nos. 1 and 2, 
between Chicago, Rochester, and St. 
Paul-Minneapolis. 


Chicago Peoria & St. Louis.—A fore- 


-closure suit has been filed against this 


company by the Bankers “Erast co, 
New York city, seeking to recover ten 
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locomotives, 200 box cars and 400 coal 
cars sold to the railway in 1913, for 
$102,700 each and $590,000 in six per 
cent equipment certificates.-- The rail- 
way defaulted payment on November 
1, 1923. ° 


Cuba Northern.—This company (Fer- 
rocarriles del Norte de Cuba). has sold 
to the National City Co., New York, 
N. Y., $1,680,000 of 61%4 per cent equip- 
ment trust gold certificates at prices to 
yield from six to seven per cent. 


Delaware Susquehanna & Schuylkil. 
—See “Lehigh Valley.” 4 


Denver & Rio Grande enters 
“Missouri Pacific.” 


Detroit Toledo & Ironton.—This 
company has installed at Dearborn, 
Mich., a radio system of improved de- 
sign. Radio has been used on this line 
for commercial work for about two 
years and more than 400 messages per 
day are being handled between Dear- 
born and Springfield and Jackson, 
Ohio. 


Gulf Mobile & Northern.—Directors 
of this railway have declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of 1%4-per cent on its cumu- 


lative preferred stock of record May 1. 


In the two preceding quarters a divi- 
dend of $1 per share was paid. 


International-Great Northern.—Pres- 
ident Hamilton of this company an- 
nounces that four per cent interest on 
the adjustment mortgage bonds of this 
company for the year ending December 
31, 1923, will be paid on April 1. 


Inverness.—The lease of the Inver- 
ness Ry. & Coal Co., in Cape Breton, 
to the Canadian National Rys. and the 
National Trust Co., has been approved 
by the governor-in-council. An order 


-from the supreme court is the last re- 


maining legal formality before the 
transfer takes place, and this will be 
applied for immediately. 


Kansas City Mexico & Orient.— 
Phillip D. Tuckett, a London capitalist, 
has arrived in America and is now en- 
route to Wichita, Kan., where he will 
attend the sale of this company, to be 


-held March 27, in the interests of the 


British stockholders, who have an in- 
vestment of about $12, 000,000 in this 
railway. 


Kansas. (City Northwestern. — 5ee 
“Missouri Pacific.” 


Lehigh Valley—This company. has 
announced wage increases for its en- 
gineers, firemen and hostlers, effective 
March 16. The new rates for passen- 
ger men approximate four cents per 
hour and for freight. men 4% cents. per 
hour. ; 

This company: has Aeeh authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to. acquire the Delaware ‘Susque- 
hanna-& Schuylkill R. R: by lease and 
stock ownership. 


. Long Island. = During ne vyear. 1923, 
31, 699 residences: were built along. the 
lines of this railway, together with 3,297 
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stores, 53 factories and 7,579 miscella- 
neous structures, a total of 42,628 
buildings. 

This company has announced that, 
commencing with the start of its spring 
schedule on the Whitestone branch, it 
will run several trains a day on this 
branch direct to the old station at the 
Thirty-Fourth street,ferry. This action 
is taken to relieve the existing conges- 
tion at the Pennsylvania terminal. 


Louisville & Nashville—This com- 
pany has granted a wage increase of 
one cent an hour te mechanics, helpers 
and apprentices..on its entire system. 
The increase is retroactive to March 1. 


Missouri Pacific—-This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire 150,000 
shares of no par value. stock of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R, R. 

This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Conwuis- 
sion to issue $700,000 of trst and re- 
funding mortgage gold six per cent 
notes. This issue will be used to. pur- 
chase the terminal properties in Kan- 
sas City, Kan. of the Kansas City 
Northwestern Ry., recently acquired by 
the Missouri Pacific. 


New York Central.—This company 
has requested the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to modify its recent order 
indicating the time zones for eastern 


and centrai standard times, so that the © 


operation of the western division and 
the St. Mary's branch of the Toledo 
& Ohio Central R. R. may be on east- 
ern standard time. 


New York Chicago & St. Louis.— 
This company has arrived at an agree- 
ment with its engineers and firemen, 
calling for a wage increase of approxi- 
mately five per cent, substantially along 
the lines of the recent setlement on the 
New York Central R. R. 


New York New Haven & Hartford.— 
This company will request the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, before 
April 1, 1924, for permission to draw 
$3,400,000, representing the balance of 
a loan of $7,400,000, which was made 
in June, 1922. At that time, the rail- 
way drew only $4,000,000 of the total 
amount. -The time ‘limit for taking 
the remainder of the loan was set for 
July 1, 1923, but for various reasons, 
the railway was unable to proceed with 
its betterment program as rapidly as 
had been anticipated, so that the time 
was extended to April 1, 1924. The 
railway is now reported to be ready 
to proceed with the work and the re- 
mainder of the loan will be drawn ac- 
cordingly. 


Norfolk & Western.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has commend- 
ed this company for making the sale of 
its recent issue of $12,000,000 of 4% 
per cent equipment trust certificates on 
“accompetitive basis and expresses the 
hope that this example may be followed 
by other railways. 
-A,-J, County, a vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania R. Rs has been elected a 
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director of the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
succeeding John P. Green, deceased. 
Mr. Green was a retired vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania. Theodore 'W. 
Reath, general counsel of the Norfolk 
& Western, has been elected a director, 
succeeding Childs Frick, resigned. 


Northern Pacific—This company has 
just received $25,000 of imported linen 
to add to its dining-car linen supply, 
which is composed of 135,000 pieces 
and valued at $140,000. 


Pennsylvania. — Committees consist- 
ing of three members of the shop crafts 
and three officers are. being appointed 
at the various shops of the Pennsyl- 


-vania R. R. to review conditions affect- 


ing shop men. This action follows a 


‘recent conference between all general 
-and divisional chairmen of the shop 


crafts and W. W. Atterbury, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation. 

In order to relieve congestion in its 
Pittsburgh freight terminals, this c:.n- 
pany is constructing a cut-off between 
Allegheny City and Blairsville, Pa., es- 
timated to cost $15,000,000. 


Fifty all-steel sleeping cars, of im- 


proved type and containing numerous 


innovations in interior arrangements, 
are being constructed by the Pullman 
Co. for service on the Pennsylvania R. 
R. In their design special attention 
has been given to providing greater 
convenience for the increasing number 
of women who are traveling. Among 
the principal features of the new cars 
are greatly enlarged women’s dressing 
rooms, each equipped with a full length 
vanity table, large enough for four 
chairs, a mirror of extra size and three 
washstands.- The new cars contain 
twelve sections, each with upper and 
lower berth, and one drawing room 
decorated in dull walnut and uphol- 
stered with bright. and attractive tap- 
estry. The smoking room is also 
furnished in light and cheerfui style. 
Other features of interest include mir- 
rors and “non-sagging” hammocks in 
the upper berths and ventilators with 
dust: excluding devices in all windows. 
Fixed headboards are provided between 
the sections to afford greater privacy 
during the daylight hours of travel 
and speed up the work of making up 
and taking down the berths, thus short- 
ening the time during which passengers 
must vacate their sections to allow the 
porters to:-work. Each headboard has 
a short sliding panel at the outer end, 
about eight inches in width, which 
locks in place when pulled out flush 
with the ends of the seats. When the 
berths are taken down, the sliding 
panel .is pushed back slightly, thus 
widening the upper portion of the aisle. 
The cars of this type are intended for 
use on such high-grade, long distance 
trains as the “Broadway Limited,” and 
thee ot, Juomisan; etc, 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia—This 


company has granted wage increases to 


its engineers and firemen, amounting 
to approximately five per cent. 


Reading.—The new $3,000,000 termi- 
nal of the Reading Co.’s seashore lines 


- heavy. 


- follows: 
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at “Camden, “N.<J.,° will be: open f 
travel on Wednesday; May 14, accor 
ing to an announcement made by t 
company. The opening of this termit 
at the beginning of the summer seas 
will provide ample facilities to hanc 
the company’s’ ever growing seashc 
traffic. The new structure will be 
thoroughly modern terminal. It y 
be a two-story structure of steel fras 
and brick» with: stone trimmings re 
ing on a concrete foundation built 
piles. It will house four modern elk 
trically-operated. ferry slips, a. lar 
traim shed, a huge concourse, waiti 
rooms for men and° women, a rest 


rant, and the offices. of the Delaw: 


River Ferry Co. and, of the seash¢ 
lines of the Reading Co. The cc 
course will be 328 feet long and J 
feet wide. It will lead directly to-t 


‘train shed which will contain ten trac 


for use in the company’s regular serv 
and four additional tracks for use 
times when the travel iS especia 
All of these tracks will 

gated and each of them will be lo 
enough to accommodate trains of fo 
teen. cars. The train platforms will 
of concrete with butterfly shelte 
The main entrance on the land side 
the building will be from Mecha 
street and Atlantic ave. The - ple 
for this part of. the structure call | 
a two-story office building 115 feet le 
by 42 feet wide. On the first floor 
this building will be the lobby, | 
ticket office and facilities for handli 
express. The second floor will be™ 
cupied by the offices of the: Readin 
seashore line. At the opposite end 
the concourse from that occupied 

the office building will be a brick poy 
house ‘used. to generate the - poy 
necessary in the operating > of : : 
terminal. Extensive driveways leadi 
into. the. terminal have been. laid © 
each of them wide enough to accomn 
date four lines of vehicles. There ¥ 
be separate driveways for baggage a 
express. 


Sandy Valley & Elkhorn.—The sto 
holders of the Consolidation Coal | 


_ have approved the issuance of $10,0 


000 of seven.per cent preferred sto 
the proceeds of which will be used 
pay the balance of the purchase pr 
of the Sandy Valley & Elk Horn R. 
which the coal company has acquit 


Southern —One | hundred and fif 
four persons were killed and 178 
jured while trespassing on the prope 
of the Southern Ry. during 1923, — 
cording to figures just made public 
the Southern safety department. T 


‘is an alarming increase over 1922 wh 


129 persons were killed and 171 injur 
The casualties in 1923 were divided 
While walking on tracks | 
persons were killed and 82 injured, 
were killed and 94 injured while ste 
ing rides or “hopping” trains, and 
were killed) and 2 injured in misc 
laneous accidents. - 

Despite every effort that has be 
made to show the peril of trespass! 
on railway property, men, women 4 
children continue this dangerous pr 
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tice. On the railways of the entire 
United States, 2,142 trespassers were 
killed and 2,431 were injured during the 
first. nine months of 1923. The records 
of the Southern show that the great 
majority of victims from trespassing 
accidents are useful citizens or school 
children who take a chance and pay 
for it with life or limb. 

Twenty-five locomotives, 50 all-steel 
passenger train cars, and 4,250 freight 
cars, costing approximately $10,000,000, 
have just been purchased by the South- 
ern Ry: for delivery during the next 
few. months. Five Mallet engines for 
road service, 20 heavy switch engines, 
25 coaches, five dining cars, 12 bag- 
gage-express cars, six mail-baggage 
cars, two full postal cars, 2,000 steel 
underframe box cars, 1,500 all-steel low- 
side gondola cars, and 750 steel under- 
frame composite hopper cars are. in- 
cluded in the order. The greater part 
of this new equipment will be con- 
structed at plants on the 
lines: the switch engines at Richmond, 
Va., by the American Locomotive Co.; 
the gondolas at Birmingham by the 
Chickasaw plant of the Tennessee Coal, 
Tron & Railroad Co.; the box cars by 
the American Car & Foundry Co, at 
East St. Louis, and the baggage, ex- 
press and mail cars by the same com- 
ny at Jeffersonville, Ind. The Mal- 
‘lets will be built by the Baldwin Loco- 
“motive ‘Works at  Philadelphia,: the 
coaches by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp., at Wilmington, Del., the dining 


cars by the Pullman Company at Chi-. 


cago, and the hopper cars by the Stand- 
ard Steel Co., at Baltimore. The box 
cars and See oiibtives are to be deliv- 
ered by the end of May, the gondolas 
and hopper cars during the summer, 
and the passenger train cars from Au- 
“gust to October, all in time to be in 


, which usually comes in the 


This company has awarded contract 
to the Consolidated Engineering Co., 
iliimore, Md., covering the building 
: of a cut-off between Bulls Gap and 
i Leadville, Tenn., a distance of 17 miles. 
Work will be ‘commenced imniediately 
and the project will: take about a year 
to complete. 

| This company has asked the Inter- 
‘state Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $6,600,000 five. per 
cent equipment trust certificates, which 
have been sold, subject to the approval 
of the commission, to Drexel & Co., at 
97% per cent of par. 

Vice-President H. W. Miller, in 
charge of operation of the Southern 
Ry., announced recently that the 
Southern has concluded a cooperative 
agreement with its engineers and fire- 
men, similar to the agreement with its 
‘conductors and trainmen, recently an- 
: nounced. The engine employees are 
given the opportunity to earn a bonus 
_hrough increased efficiency in addi- 
jon to an increase of approximately 
ive per cent in the base rates of pay. 
The agreement is retroactive to March 
and will run for three years. As in 
ine ‘case of the train employees, the 


if 


= = 


Me 


Southern - 


ervice during the peak movement of 
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bonus of the enginemen will depend ‘on 
the degree of their success in decreas- 
ing expenses which are directly under 
their control. 


7 Southern Pacific. — See 
Topeka & Santa Fe.” 


“Atchison 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario.— 
Chairman George M. Lee, of this com- 
pany, states: ‘With the traffic that is 
now in sight and the boom that is an- 
ticipated in mining this coming sum- 
mer, I look for the greatest year in 
the history of the Ontario government 
road.” 


Timpson & Henderson.—This com- 
pany, which operates 34 miles of line 
between -Timpson and Henderson, 
Texas, has informed the Texas railroad 
commission that it is practically impos- 
sible for it to continue operations. The 
railway has been in the hands of re- 
ceivers for the past four years and for 
some months past has only been able 
to operate a part of its line. 


Toledo & Ohio Central._-See “New 
York Central.” 


Toledo & Western.—As previously 
reported, this company has been taken 
over by the Wabash Ry. and the 
Willys-Overland Co. The new officers 
are: president, John N. Willys; execu- 
tive vice-president, J. E. Taussig, pres- 
ident, Wabash Ry.; treasurer, J. H. 
Gerkens; secretary, A, B. Qualy. The 
railway is 81 miles long, running from 
Toledo, Ohio, to Adrian, Mich., con- 
necting with the Wabash Ry. at the 
latter point. 


Union Pacific—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to ssue 
$3,000,000 of 4%4 per cent equip nent 
trust certificates, which it proposes to 
sell at 93.94 per cent of par or more, 
the proceeds to be used in payment for 
certain equipment, recently purchased. 


Wabash.—See “Toledo & Western.” 


| New Roads and Projects | 


Florida—The Fort Myers Sou‘hern 
Ry., D. M. Landin, Wilmington, Re, AC, 
chief engineer, is constructing 23 : niles 
of railway from Fort Myers, Fla., to 
Bonitas Springs, Fla. 


Maine.—The Aroostook Valley R. R. 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to con- 
struct a 27-mile extension to its pres- 
ent line, from New Sweden, Maine, to 
St. Agatha, Maine. 


Oregon.—The Valley & Siletz R. R. 
has been authorized to construct an 
extension to its railway in Polk county, 
Oregon, for a distance of 1.5 miles, 
from its present terminus at Independ- 
ence, Ore., to a connection with the 
Southern Pacific Go: 


Quebec.—The Canadian Pacific Ry., 
through the Interprovincial & James 
Bay Ry., has asked for authority to ex- 
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tend its line to a mining center on the 
opposite shore of Lake Timiskaming 
from the present mining towns of Co- 
balt, Haileybury and New Lisgard. 


South Carolina—The Hampton & 
Branchville R. R. & Lumber Co. has 
asked the. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to extend its line 
from Smoaks to.Canadys Cross Roads, 
S. C., a distance of about 12 miles. 


Virginia—The Meadowfield Lumber. 
Co., Stuart, Va., plans the construction 
of eight miles of narrow guage railway, 
from Stuart to a new timber tract. 


(_Poreign Railways _]| 


Albania. — The Albanian premier, 
Schefket -Verlazi, is in Rome, confer- 
ring with Premier Benito Mussolini of 
Italy, with the object, among other 
things, of arranging the financing of 
a number of new railway lines over 
the whole of Albania, particularly in> 
the ‘country south of Cettinje, the 
capital. Railway construction in Al- 
bania has been considerably retarded 
by the rough terrain. The new rail- 
ways, when built, will probably be 
operated at a loss for some time, but 
will undoubtedly do much towards. 
advancing the education of the Alban- 
ians. ! 


Austria.—According to consular re- 
ports, there was an increase of 23 per 
cent in freight car loadings on the 
Austrian federal railways during the’ 
year 1923, as compared with the pre-, 
vious year. This increase is attributed, 
to the Ruhr occupation, which forces. 
Germany to buy iron and steel products 
in Austria. The result of this economic 
condition is shown in the increase of’ 
iron and steel loading from 2,540 in 
January, 1923, to 6,476 in December, 
with a maximum of 9,202, in July. Ore 
shipments were 250 per cent greater 
in Deecmber than in January, 1923.” 
Coal loadings showed the greatest in- 
crease, 34,093 cars having been loaded 
in December, as against 7,363 in 
January. Heavy increases were also 
shown in the loadings of grain, grain 
products, wood and brick. Prospects 
are good for a continued prosperity of | 
the state railways this year. 


Belgium.—Work has been begun on 
the electrification of the line between 
Antwerp and Eeckeren and _ further 
plans are being made for the electrifi- 
cation of other districts. The Belgian 
railways had a considerable portion of 
their lines electrified before the war 
and work was proceeding rapidly when 
halted by the war. 


Ceylon.—The legislative council has 
ordered the survey of a proposed rail- 
way from Batticaloa to Nitavur, a dis- 
tance of about 30: miles. The new line: 
would open up a rich section of the is- 
land devoted to rice cultivation. Con- 
struction is now under way on a branch 
between Maho and Tincomalee and 
Batticaloa. 
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Siam.—The Siamese state railways 
enjoyed success during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1923, according to re- 
ports received through the American 
legation in Bangkok, and in spite of the 
fact ‘that considerable-sums were de- 
voted to improvement and extensions, 
these railways show a Satisfactory re- 
turn on invested capital. With an area 
of 195,000 square miles and a population 
of over 9 million Siam had 1,485 miles 
of railway open to traffic at the end 
of March, 1923, the principal lines 
being the northern line joining Bang- 
kok and Chiengmai, and a branch to 
Korat, and the southern line from 
Bangkok to Petchaburi and Sungei 
Golok in the extreme south, with a 


branch line from the Haad Yai junc- | 
tion to Padang Besar on the southern 


border. A.new line authorized by 
royal proclamation is an extension of 
193 ‘miles to connect Korat on the 
northern line with Ubil Rajdhami, a 
town on the eastern border. This will 
open a large territory heretofore ac- 
cessible only by highway... About 125 
miles of other new construction is 
under. way. The total icapital cost of 


all the lines is $61,631,230, the average 


cost per mile of open line being $41,503. 
The motive power consists. of 61 
standard gauge and 62 metre gauge lo- 
comotives. The rolling stock includes 
886 standard gauge and 1,193 metre 
gauge freight cars and 186 standard 
gauge and 192 metre gauge passenger 
cats. The total amount of freight car- 
ried during the year was 851,901 tons. 
Livestock traffic amounted to 220,364 
head and the. number of passengers 
carried to 4,841,439. Total gross re- 
ceipts for the year were $4,965,351 
against $4,632,971 for the previous year, 
an increase of $332,380. The operating 
ratio for the year was 50.11 per cent. 
The net receipts for the fiscal year 
amounted to $2,476,990, or $117,298 
more than for the preceding year. 


Haiti—The government of Haiti has 
decided to finance railway construction 
to the extent-of $1,500,000. Work of 
construction will be commenced as 
soon as possible after the preliminary 
surveys have been made. 


Germany.—According to figures com- 
piled by the experts of the reparations 
committee, 
worth today approximately 25 billion 
gold marks.. It was also stated; that 
the present condition of the railways 
was excellent, practically all of the lines 
having been teballasted since the war. 


Syria—The work of sutveying ‘the 
route of the broad gauge railway be- 
tween Beirut and Tripoli has begun, 30 
kilometers having been surveyed of the 
total distance of 96 kilometers. It is 
hoped that the construction of the rail- 
way, which is financed by French in- 
terests, will be begun in five or six 
months. The new line will have a con- 
nection with the Bagdad Ry. and 
through it with the European railways. 


‘Uganda. —-A large construction pro-. 
gram is planned for this railway, ‘which © 


the German railways are 
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will include the building of the Nyeri- 
Kitale and Solai branches, an extension 
of the main: line, relaying part of the 
main line and rail and ocean port de- 
velopments at Mombasa. Construction 
of the line from Turbo to Tororo and 
Luzinga and of the Tororo to Kumi 
line will be undertaken at once. 

Straits Settlements.—The Penang 
Hills Ry. was recently officially opened 
by Sir L. N. Guillemard, governor of 
the Straits Settlements... This is the 
first. railway to penetrate the rich and 
fertile hill country of the Straits Set- 
tlements. 


Equipment and Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Wabash Ry. has ordered one lo- 
comotive from the American Loco- 
motive Co. 

The five locomotives ordaeelt from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works by the 
Reading Co. were eight-wheel switch- 
ers. 

The Commonwealth Steel Co. is in- 
quiring for one six-wheel switcher. 


Passenger Cars. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Pullman Co. 
for 12 diners, in addition to the 15 
diners already placed. 


The Southern Ry. has placed order 
for 12 baggage-express cars, six mail- 
baggage cars and two postal cars with 
the American Car & Foundry Co., and 
five diners with the Pullman (Co. 

The Canadian National Rys. have 
placed an order with the Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co. for 35 miscellaneous 
coaches and with the National Steel 
Car Co., for 20 baggage cars. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
placed an order with the Standard Steel 
Car Co., for seven baggage and mail 
and ten express cars. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


is in- 


quiring for four all-steel diners and 15. 


all-steel express ‘cars. 


-The Pittsburgh Lisbon & Western 
R. R. has ordered one model 55 gaso- 
line car, passenger and baggage type, 
from the J. G. Brill Co. 

The Clinton & Oklahoma Western R. 
R. has ordered one model 55 gasoline 
car, passenger and baggage type from 
the Jz G: Brill Co. 

The Wichita Falls & Southern R. R. 
has ordered one model 55 gasoline car, 


passenger and baggage type from the 
JG sy Brille Co; 


Freight Cars. . 


In addition to the 2,000 cars reported 
in these columns last week, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry, is in the market for 
3,000 57%4-ton hopper-bottom gondola 
cars; 2,000 40-ton automobile cars; 600 
57%4 ton Rodger ballast cars. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry.-has let 
contracts for the repair of 700 steel 
gondolas to the Ralston Steel Car Co., 
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Columbus, Ohio, and 300 of the same 
type to ihe Virginia Bridge & Iron. 
Co., Roanoke, Va. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed orders with the Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co., for two scale- 
test cars, to cost $10,000 each. 


The Western Fruit Express is re- 
ported to have placed orders for 1,000 
steel underframes with the Western 
Steel. Car Co. 


The American Smelting & Refining 
Co. is inquiring for 15 ore cars. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry: is reported to be inquiring for bids 
on repairs to 250 refrigerator cars. 

The Fruit Growers Express has 
placed an order with the Cambria Steel 
Co. for 100 underframes. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
placed an order with the Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co. for 50 cabooses. 


The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
is inquiring for 50 to 60 ballast cars. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order with the Bethlehen Ship- 
building Corpn., for 250 ore cats 


The Kingan Refrigerator Line, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has placed an order 
with the American Car & Foundry Ca., 
for 100 refrigerator cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The engine house of the Alleskent 
division of the Pennsylvania R. R. at 
North Oil City, Pa., was destroyed by 
fire on March 23, at an estimated. loss 
of $55,000. 3 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. is plan- 
ning the erection of two 750,000 gallon 
creosote storage.tanks at Lona 
Point, Norfolk, Va. 


The New York Central R. Ri througtl 
the New York State Realty ‘Termin 
Co., is planning the construction of an 
office building along Spanning Park 
avenue, from 45th to 46th street, in 
New York city. No definite date has 
been set for commencement of cong 
struction. ; 


R. K. Fuller, commission of waters 
ways and canals of New York state, 
with headquarters at Albany, is asking 
for bids, contract 95, covering railway 
track to be constructed at the barge 
terminal at Rochester, N. Y. 


The Western Pacific R. R., as pre- 
viously announced in these ‘columns, 
has let contract to the Utah Construc- 
tion Co., San Francisco, Cal., covering 
the double-tracking: widening . grade 
and tie-laying between Winnemucca 
and Palisade, Nev., and sublet contract 
té Mortison & ‘Knudson Co., Boise, 
Idaho. 

The Southern Ry. plans the construc: 
tino of a new freight station at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., estimated to cost 


$150,000. 


The Pennsylvania Ri Rows preparing 
plans covering the construction of pas- 
senger and freight stations at Logans- 
port, Ind., to be located at the end of 
west Market street. eo 


The Reading Co. has awarded came: 
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tract to Charles C. Pace, Merion, Pa., 
covering the erection and furnishing 

of a freight house and office building, 
with platforms, shelters and dri iveways, 
at Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Bridges. 


The state department of public works 
of New York has petitioned the public 
service commission for an order to 
change the plans for the elimination of 
the county highway crossing of the 
Erie R. R. in Kirkwood, Broome 

county, so as to provide for better 
' grades and alignment by a relocation 
of the present county highway. 


The Chicago Great Western R. R. 
and the city of St. Joseph, Mo., are 
planning the construction of a rein- 
forced concrete and steel viaduct, wood- 

block surface from Sixth street to 
Wood avenue, to cost approximately 
ag 

The Delaware & Hudson Co. plans 
ie elimination of a grade crossing by 
the diversion of the highway under the 
_— tracks at Greenfield, N. Y. The 
tracks will be carried on a 36-ft. span 
plate girder bridge, 28 ft. between abut- 
ments of concrete foundation. 


_ The Pennsylvania R. R. and Blair 
county, Pennsylvania, plan the con- 
struction of an 80-ft. concrete and stone 
subway under the railway’s tracks at 
Burns Crossing, Pa., estimated to cost 


z The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
and the road commissioners of Wayne 
county, Michigan, plan a grade separa- 
os at Eureka road, Detroit, Mich., 


|The New York Ceatral R. R. has 
asked permission to make some changes 

in the Boston & Albany bridge over the 
_ Schodack Center-Valatie highway in 
the town of Kinderhook, N. Y. 


_ The Lehigh Valley R. R. has asked 
the public service commission of New 
Tork for permission to make some al- 
erations in an overhead bridge across 
ae railway’s tracks near Dryden, N. Y. 


tracts covering the reconstruction of 
| the north span of a bridge of the Wil- 
‘mington & Northern R. R., part of the 
| Reading lines, over the Schitylkcill river 
: south of Cumru junction a. to iH: 
| Denburger Contracting Co., of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., for the substructure and to 
eChintic- Marshall Co., for the super- 
‘structure. 
Gitte Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
a. comence construction of the Chef 
| Menteur bridge within the next few 


weeks. This bridge is to consist of 


aes length 826 ft, exclusive of the 
approaches. 
will be the same as that used on the 


BR eolets bridge, now under construc- 
a 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. will 
stall a mechanical interlocking Jat 
East 49th street, Cleveland, Ohio, at a 


The Reading Co. has awarded con-. 


The plan of construction © 
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crossing of their line with the industrial 
tracks of the McKinney Steel Co. The 
materials for this plant are being 
furnished by the Union Switch and Sig- 
nal Co., and the field work will be per- 
formed by the railway’s construction 
forces. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. has recent- 
ly placed a contract with the General 
Railway Signal Co. covering the com- 
plete installation of automatic block 
signals of the semaphore type for sig- 
nalling six miles of double track and 
28 miles of single track between Little 
Falls and Staples, Minn. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. covering one 32-lever 
style A, mechanical interlocking ma- 
chine for installation at Gibson, Ind. 
Installation will be made by the rail- 
way’s forces. 


The Southern Pacific lines in Texas 
and Lowisiana have placed an order 
with the General Railway Signal Co. 
covering one model 2 unit lever type 
interlocking machine having 40 work- 
ing levers and 4 spare spaces. The 
order also includes 20 model 5 switch 
machines and 20 forced drop lever 
locks. Above installation will be made 
by railway’s forces at Eagle Lake, 
Texas. 

The New York Rapid Transit Co. has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. for signal materials 
necessary to enlarge the Queen’s Plaza 
station interlocking to include a new 
tail” track: 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Southern Ry. 
for one. 10-ton crane. 


The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
for three ditchers with the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. 

The Grand Trunk Ry. has placed an 
order with the Whiting Corpn., Harvey, 
Ill., for. one small jib crane. 

The Terre Haute Indianapolis & 
Eastern Ry.'is inquiring for one 48- in., 
300-ton wheel press. 

The Chinese Eastern Ry. is reported 
to have placed orders in New York for 
$200,000 of machine-shop equipment, 
including a milling machine, shaper and 
a drill press. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
purchased 16 Boye & Emmes lathes. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has added one 16-in. by 6-ft. porta- 
ble: lathe to its large list. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. is report- 
ed to have purchased a 100-ton bushing 
press and a 400-ton double car-wheel 
press from an eastern company. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. has pur- 
chased a locomotive axle turning lathe. 

The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has purchased three Z-ton hand 
power cranes from the Whiting Corpn. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. is expected 
to enter the market in a few days for 
tools for car shop replacement pur- 
poses and for installation in new plants. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is re- 


is in the market 
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ported to have purchased two 5-ton, 
18-ft. span, one 10-ton, 30-ft. span and 
two 2-ton, 18-ft. span three-motor over- 
head cranes from an eastern builder. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is in the market for cranes for its 
San Bernardino, Cal., shops, as follows: 

One 250-ton, 84-ft. 6-in. span, 7-motor crane, 

One 175-ton, 85-ft. span, 7-motor crane. 

Two 15-ton, 81-ft. 4-in. span, 5-motor crane. 

One 15-ton, 41-ft. span, 3-motor crane. 

One 15-ton, 35-ft. 2-in. span, 3-motor crane. 

One 10-ton, 42-ft, 6-in. span, 3-motor crane, 

The Central of Georgia Ry. has pur- 
chased two one-ton hand power jib 
cranes and a three-ton pneumatic jib 
crane from the Whiting Corpn., Har- 
vey, Ill. 


The Boston & Maine R. R. has or- 
dered a 40-in. upright drill. 


The Boston & Albany R: R. has 
ordered a shaper and a bolt cutter. 


The Central Vermont Ry. has pur- 
chased an axle lathe and car. wheel 
borer. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
purchased one 18-ton, eight-wheel 
standard gauge steam operated locomo- 


tive crane from Orton & Steinbfenner 
Co. 


The New York Central R. R. is in 
the market for four engine lathes. 


The Richmond Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Ry. has ordered a vertical 
punch. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed an order with the Strait Scale 
Co., for two 150-ton scales for its new 
yard at Clifton Forge, Va., estimated 
to cost $25,000. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Great Northern Ry. has divided 
orders for 25,000 tons of steel rails 
equally between the Illinois Steel Co. 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has placed 
an order for 10,000 tons of steel -rails 
with the Illinois Steel Co. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. is in- 
quiring for 250 tons of structural steel 
for bridgework in Georgia. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has awarded 100 tons of reinforc- 
ing bars for their Silvis, Ill, shops, to 
the Truscon Steel Co. 


The 950 tons of steel for the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Ry. warehouse at 
Dallas, Texas, on which detailing is to 
be done by the Concrete Engineering 
Co., has been awarded to the La Clede 
Steel Co. and the Kansas City Bolt 
& Nut Co. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
awarded 150 tons of structural steel 
for its freight house at Covington, Ky., 
to the Louisville Bridge & Iron Co. 

The Wabash Ry. is inquiring for 400 
tons of structural steel for building 
work. 

The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
has placed an order with the Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co. for 275 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a bridge over the Michi- 
gan Central R. R. tracks. 


The Ilinois Central R. R. is inquiring 
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for 125 tons of ‘structural’ steel for 
bridge work. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
awarded contract, through the general 
contractor, for 900 tons of steel fabri- 


cation, to the American Bridge Co. 


The Washington Terminal has 
awarded 300 tons of structural steel 
for a train shed to the Belmont Iron 
Works. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 184 tons of steel for substructure 
work for grade elimination at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The Michigan Central R. R. has 
awarded a contract to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co., covering the furnishing 
of 650 tons of steel for grade crossing 
elimination at Spring Wells, Mich. 

The Delaware & Hudson Co., has 
awarded contract to the American 
Bridge Co. covering the furnishing of 
800 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
Atul rOVPaING aN 9 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the American 
Bridge Co. for 800 tons of structural 
steel for a bridge at Depew, N. Y. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has placed 


orders with the Bethlehem Steel 
Corpn., covering 10,000 tons of steel 
rails. 


The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
an order for 2,000 tons of rails with 
the Inland Steel Co. 


{ Personals I 


! 


Executives. 


W. M. Neal has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Mr. Neal was 
formerly general superintendent at 
North Bay, Ont. 


Traffic. 


Effective March 15, the traffic or- 
ganization of the Seaboard Air Line 
Ry., under the supervision of B. F. 
Black, general eastern freight agent, 
at New-York, N. Y., will be as follows: 
W. S. Duryee, commercial agent, in 
charge up-town territory; E. F. Kluber, 
commercial agent, in charge of down- 
town territory; .Earl Patterson, com- 
mercial agent, in charge of Brooklyn 
and = lone Alsland™ \CityasandseHeseNis 
Storms, traveling freight agent, in 
charge of outlying territory. 


Effective April 1, the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. announces the fol- 
lowing changes in its traffic personnel; 
W. H. Jones is appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Chicago, IIll.; D. 
M. Davis is appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent at 
Omaha, Neb., succeeding Jones; 
R. O. Small is appointed general agent 
at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding Mr. 
Davis; V. A. Hampton is appointed 
general agent at Indianapolis, Ind., 
succeeding Mr. Small; W. F. Winkrantz 
is appointed agent at D'es Moines, 
Iowa, succeeding Mr. Hampton, and 
R. L. Dickson is appointed traveling 
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agent at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Mr. Winkrantz. 


R. A. Peters has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Union Pacific R. R., 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La., 
vice D. M.. Rea deceased, and W. A. 
True has been appointed industrial 
agent for the same road, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating. 


H. J. Humphrey has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Canadian 
Pacific _Ry., with headquarters at 
North Bay, Ont., succeeding W. M. 
Neal, promoted. 


O. A. Shields has been appointed 
transportation inspector of the Okla- 
homa division of the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., with headquarters at 
Arkansas City, Kan., succeeding R. F. 
Truscott, who has been appointed 
transportation inspector of the middle 
division, with headquarters at Newton, 
Kan., succeeding O. B. Davis, trans- 
ferred, 


As a result of the appointment of 
E. C. Blanchard, formerly general man- 
ager of the Northern Pacific Ry., lines 
west of Paradise, Mont., to represent 
the western railways on the train serv- 


if 


'T. H. Lantry 


ice board of adjustment, a number of 
changes took place in the operating 
personnel, as previously announced in 
these columns. Among these changes 
was the appointment of T. H. Lantry 
to general superintendent of the central 
district, comprising the lines from Man- 
dan, N. D', to Paradise, Mont., suc- 
ceeding J. E. Craver, transferred. Pre- 
vious to his present appointment, Mr. 
Lantry was superintendent of the 
Seattle division of the Northern Pacific 
Ry. 


Engineering. 


’ 


C. H. Campbell has been appointed 
assistant division engineer of the Lo- 
gansport division of the Pennsylvania 
R. R., succeeding W. R. Triem, trans- 
ferred. 


succeeding: 


March 29, 1924 


Obituary. 


E. J. Gibson, 
Iowa division of the Chicago Rock 


superintendent of the. 


Island & Pacific Ry., died at his home 


in Des Moines, Iowa, on March 23. Mr. 
Gibson was born February 9, 1863, at 
Perry, Ind., and entered railway service 
in 1877 as operator and agent for the 
St. Louis Kansas City & Northern Ry., 
now the Wabash Ry. From January, 


1881, to March, 1886, he was operator. 


the ‘Missouri-Kansas- 
March, 1886, to March, 
Fremont Elkhorn & 


and agent of 
Wrexaicie Roya 


1889, dispatcher, 


E. J. Gibson 


Missouri River Ry., 


1896, 
Sonora Ry. 


to ‘March, 1901, 
of Mexico; 


M.; January, 
trainmaster, 
March, 
master, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry., coast lines; October 1, 1903, to 
April 1, 1913, superintendent of the 
same lines at Winslow, Ariz, On April 
1, 1913, Mr. Gibson was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Iowa division of 
the Rock Island, which position he held 
until his death. ; 
Sir William Duff Reid, buildent ) 
the Newfoundland Ry., and former 
president of the Reid Newfoundland 


tgltag 


1901, to October 1, 1903, train- — 


a i 


Norfolk, Neb.; — 
March, 1889, to January, 1896, dispatch- 
er and chief dispatcher of the Atchison ~ 

Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., at Raton, No 


Co., died recently at his home in Mon- — 


treal, Que. ; 
Mrs. J. P. Williams, the first woman 


railway president in the world, died on 


March 23, at her home in Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. Williams was elected president 
of the Georgia Florida & Alabama k& 
R. upon the death of her husband 


1913, and served in that capacity un i \- 


her health failed recently. 


Education—Write the Railway Edi 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Fr 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to 
crease your knowledge of practi 
railroad work and fit vyoursele for bs 
motion. 
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_ Simple Mallet Locomotives for the C. & O. Ry. 


New 2-8-8-2 Type Articulated Engines Being De- 
livered for Freight Service in Mountain District 


These new engines, 25 in all, are to be placed in service 
on the Alleghany district of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., be- 
tween Clifton Forge and Hinton, W. Va., where they are to 
be used for handling the heavy freight traffic over the 
mountainous district of the road. While this type of en- 
gine is not new, many of the latest developments in locomo- 
tives design were incorporated in the construction, and 
quite a number of the modern locomotive specialties were 
apphed. The accompanying article contains a description 
of the principal features of these new engines.as well as a 
comparison of them with some of the other large engines 
im service on the C. & O. and other roads. 


formerly used on this division, and their use is expected 
to increase the number of cars per train, and to reduce 
to a minimum the running time over the district. As an 
example of the hauling capacity of this new power it is 
interesting to notice the results of two trial runs made 
by engine No. 1100, the first of the new type to be deliv- 
ered, on January 19 and 20, 1924. A train consisting 
of 83 empty coal cars and two office cars, totaling 2,026 
tons, was hauled from Clifton Forge to Hinton, a dis- 
tance of 80 miles, in 4 hours and 42 minutes actual run- 


ning time, over ascending grades of 0.4 to 1.14 per cent, 
On the 


. or at an average speed of 17.06 miles per hour. 
% return trip, from Hinton to Ronceverte, a distance of 34 
7 To assist in handling the heavy coal traffic over the miles, with ascending grades of 0.34 to 0.4 per cent, en- 

~ Alleghany division between Clifton Forge, Va., and Hin- gine No. 1000 hauled °4,990 tons, and from Ronceverte 
ton, W. Va., the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., has just re- to Clifton Forge, a distance of 46 miles with an ascend- 
z cently placed i in service 17, of an order for 25, new simple ing grade of 0.57 per cent for 18 miles, 3,889 tons was 
Mallet locomotives designed under the supervision of J. hauled in a total actual running time, from Hinton to 
: ' W. Small, chief mechanical officer of the road, with the Clifton Forge, of 4 hours and 45 minutes, or an average 
_ co-operation of the American Locomotive Co., who built speed of 16.7 miles per hour, which is an increase of 
_ the engines at their Schenectady works. While thesenew about 35 to 40 per cent over the tonnage formerly 
engines are not the largest of this type, they are much handled on this division by the 2-6-6-2 type compound 
larger than the 2-6-6-2 compound locomotives that were engines. 


we 


Simple Mallet 2-8-8-2 Type Locomotive of the Chesapeake & Ohio By., Showing Location of Two Feed Water Heater Pumps. 
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As has been stated previously these new 2-8-8-2 artic- 
ulated engines are not the largest of this type, but they 
compare very favorably with engine No. 3700 of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., of the 2-8-8-0 simple Mallet type, 
built by the road at its Juniata shops, 
and more fully described in the Rail- 


way Review of July 19, 1919. This 5 

engine has two sets of cylinders with gs : 
a bore of 30% inches and a stroke of ice ge 
21 inches, while the total weight of § NaS 


the engine is 575,000 lbs. The weight 
on the drivers is 540,000 Ibs. and the 
tractive power developed is 135,000 
lbs., while the total weight of the en- 
gine and tender is 794,000 Ibs. The 
C. & O. simple Mallet engines have 
two sets of cylinders with a bore of 
23 inches and a stroke of 32 inches, 
while the total weight of the engine 
is 565,000 Ibs. The weight on the 
drivers is 491,000 Ibs. and the tractive 
effort developed is 103,500 Ibs., with a 
total weight of engine and tender of 774,- 
000 Ibs. 

' Both of these types of simple articulated engines are 
of unusual size and compare very favorably with the 
2-10-10-2 type compound locomotives of the Virginian 
Ry., which are considered to be some of the largest en- 
gines in existence. The latter were more fully described 
in the Railway Review Oct. 5 and 12, 1918. They have 
two sets of cylinders, one set having a bore of 30 inches 
and a stroke of 32 inches, while the other set has a bore 
of 48 inches and a 32-inch stroke. The weight of the 
engine on the drivers is 617,000 lbs. and the tractive 
power developed is 176,600 lbs. simple and 147,200 Ibs. 
compound, while the total weight of the engine and ten- 
der is 898,300 Ibs. 

Before the 2-8-8-2 simple Mallet engines, classified by 
the road as H-7, the 2-6-6-2 type compound engines, 
classified as H-6, were the largest locomotives in use on 
the C. & O. The latter have two sets of cylinders, one 
set with a bore of 22 inches and a 32-inch stroke while 
the other set has a bore of 35 inches and a 32-inch 
stroke. The weight jon the drivers is 368,500 lIbs., and 
the tractive effort 94,000 Ibs. simple and 74,200 lbs. com- 
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pound, while the total weight of the engine and tender is 
649,800 Ibs. As a basis of comparison, using Cole’s ra- 
tios, the H-7 class engines develop about 10 per cent 
more tractive effort than do the H-6 class when the latter 
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Profile of Alleghany District Over which the New C. & O. 2-8-8-2 Type Simple Mallet 


Locomotives are Being Operated. 


are operated as simple engines, and about 40.8 per cent 
more when they are operated as compound locomotives, 
while the drawbar pull of the H-7 class is about 50 per 
cent greater than that of the compound engines. For 
the purpose of comparing these engines a table of 
weights and dimensions is to be found elsewhere in this 
article. 

The new simple articulated engines were designed 
with great care with the result that the proportions, di- 
mensions, and weights are such that they compare very 
favorably with the ratios most commonly recommended 
as good practice in locomotive design. The two sets of 
23 inch by 32 inch simple cylinders develop 3,902 horse 
power, while the weight of 491,000 lbs. on the drivers as 
compared with the tractive effort of 103,500 lbs., gives 
the engines a factor of adhesion of 4.744. . 

The design of the cylinders for these engines is rather 
unusual in that instead of parting the back pair on the 
center line as is the common practice, one cylinder cast- 
ing is 12 inches wider than the other, which was done to. 
provide room for the steam supply pipe between the — 
front and back sets of cylinders. The superheated steam _ 
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from the boiler is supplied to the two sets of cylinders 
through a series of connected pipes. The steam first 
passes through the usual set of two steam pipes inside 
the smoke box, into two other steam ‘pipes 93~@ inches in 
diameter, one on each side of the engine, running par- 
allel with and outside of the boiler, and connecting the 
smoke box steam pipes with the valve chambers of the 
back set of cylinders. It next passes through a passage 
in the form of a Y, in the back cylinder castings, into 
another steam pipe directly connecting the front and 
back sets of cylinders. This pipe is provided with swivel 
joints at each end and is located between the driving 
wheels of the engine just above the driving axles. From 
this pipe the steam passes through another passage in 
the from of a Y, in the front cylinder castings, into the 
valve chambers of the front set of cylinders. In order 
to reduce steam leaks and to prevent the loss of heat all 
of the steam pipes are provided with either swivel joints 
_ or a form of sliding connection and are covered with in- 
sulating material as well as sheet metal jackets, while 
Okadee drain valves are provided to permit the con- 
densed steam to escape from the pipes. 

Two exhaust pipes, one for each cylinder, running 
parallel with and under the steam supply pipes, connect 
the back cylinders with the exhaust nozzle in the smoke 
box. Two other exhaust steam pipes are provided for 
connecting the front cylinders with the exhaust nozzle, 
and as was the case with the steam supply pipes, these 
exhaust pipes are also provided with suitable swivel 
joints or sliding connections as required to provide a 
means of keeping the pipe joints tight when the engine 
is on curved track. 

It will be noticed in the illustrations of the front end 
atrangement that two separate exhaust nozzles were 
originally provided, one for each set of cylinders, and a 
separate passage was provided in each nozzle for the ex- 
haust steam from each of the four cylinders, but since 
the engines have been placed in service these exhaust 
nozzles have been redesigned, and instead of having four 
openings, two in each exhaust nozzle, the engines now 
have two exhaust stands with but one opening 51% 
inches in diameter in each nozzle. This change was 
made by the mechanical department of the road in order 
to reduce the amount of fuel and water consunted and 
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has proved so satisfactory that it is possible that the ex- 
haust nozzles will eventually be increased to 6 inches in 
diameter, which is considered quite large for cylinders 
23 inches in diameter. 

_The steam distribution to each engine is controlled by 
piston valves 12 inches in diameter having a maximum 
travel of 6 inches, an outside lap of 1 inch, a head of Ye- 
inch, and no exhaust clearance. The valves are pro- 
pelled by direct Walschaert valve gear adjusted to give 
85 per cent cut-off, and the valve gear is controlled by 
an Alco type E power reverse gear mounted over the 
front.drivers of the second engine. All four of the 
cylinders are bushed with Hunt-Spiller bushings, and 
this same material is also used for the cylinder packing _ 
rings, the valve chamber bushings, and the bull rings, 
while Hancock power operated cylinder cocks are used. 

The main driving wheel bearings are 11 \% inches in 
diameter and 13 inches long, and the estimated bearing 
pressure is 167 lbs. per square inch, while the other 
driving wheel journals are 11 inches in diameter and 13 
inches long and have a bearing pressure of 182.5 lbs. per 
square inch. The weight of 32,000 Ibs. on the engine 
truck, with two bearings 6% inches in diameter and 12 
inches long, produces a bearing pressure of 193 lbs. per 
square inch, while the 42,000 Ibs. weight on the trailing 
truck, having journals 8 inches in diameter and 14 inches 
long produces a bearing pressure of 162 lbs. per square 
inch on these journals. The tender when two-thirds 
loaded weighing 209,000 Ibs., and having eight journals 
6 inches in diameter and 11 inches long has a bearing 
pressure of 296 lbs. per square inch. 

The driving wheel base of the total engine is 42 ft. 10 
inches, the rigid wheel base of each engine is 15 ft. 9 
inches, while the wheel base of the total engine is 58 ft. 
I inch, making the total wheel base of the engine and 
tender 97 ft. 9% inches. The driving wheels have 50- 
inch diameter cast steel centers and are 57’ inches in 
diameter outside of the tires. The engine truck wheels 
are 30 inches in diameter, of rolled steel, and the tender 
wheels are 33 inches in diameter, of the same material, 
while the trailer truck wheels have 35-inch diameter cast 
steel centers and are 42 inches in diameter outside of the 
tires, 

The boiler, of the straight top type, is designed for a 
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Smoke Box Arrangement of C. & O. Simple Mallet Engines Showing Divided Stack, Steam Pipe Connections, Double Exhaust Nozzle and Means 
for Piping Exhaust Steam into Feed Water Heater. 
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‘steam pressure of 205 lIbs., and using Cole’s ratios, de- 
velops 3,587 horse power, which is about 92 per cent of 
the cylinder horse power, not including the increase ob- 
tained from the use of the Elesco feed water heater. It 


is conical in form, being 937% inches outside diameter at 
_ the smoke box and increasing to 101% inches outside 
_ diameter at the combustion chamber, which is 74 inches 


long. The boiler plates of Otis steel, vary in thickness 
_ from 15-16-inch material for the first two courses, 1-inch 
material for the third and fourth courses and 1 1-16- 
inch plates for the combustion chamber. 
_ The fire box is 204% inches long and 96% inches 
_ wide, equipped with a Gaines arch, and has an actual 
4 grate surface of 168 inches by 96% inches, or a grate 
_ area of 112.29 square feet. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to notice that the distance from the back end 
of the fire box to the back flue sheet is about 23 ft., 
_ while the distance over the flue sheets, or the length of 
_ the flues is 24 feet. The fire box is equipped with the 
usual rocking grates of the herringbone type, and the 
‘section ahead of the Gaines arch is supplied with the us- 
ual cleaning arrangement. ; 

_ The average width of the fire box at the top is 83% 
_ inches, and the average height above the grates is 65 
‘inches, and the combined heating surface of the fire box 
and combustion chamber is 467 square feet. The water 
space at the sides and back is 5 inches, and 6 inches at 
‘the front, while the distance above the crown sheet at 
the back is 30% inches and at the front HS 26 1-16 inches. 
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All of the side, back, and crown sheets are of 3g-inch 
Otis fire box steel; and the flue sheets are 9-16 inches 
thick, the throat sheet is of Y-inch material and the 
wrapper sheet is 34-inch thick. The seams in the bot- 
tom of the combustion chamber as well as those in the 
side sheets and in the expansion joints between the fire 
box and the combustion chamber are welded. A total 
of 1,518 Alco type Z flexible staybolts of Rome iron 
were used in the fire box in connection with 260 hollow 
staybolts of the Ryerson type. 

The boiler has 278-2%4-inch diameter tubes with a 


heating surface of 3,915 square feet, and 60-5%4-inch - 


diameter flues with a heating surface of 2,065 square 
feet, or a combined heating surface of tubes and flues 
of 5,980 square feet. The tubes and flues are of No. 9 
gauge, 0.125 inches thick, spaced 34-inch and are of cold 
drawn seamless steel. With a total heating surface of 
467 square feet for the fire box, including the combus- 
tion chamber, and 5,980 square feet for the tubes and 
flues, or a total of 6,447 square feet for the boiler, not 
including the heating surface of the feed water heater 
nor the 1,885 square feet of heating surface obtained 
from the use of the Schmidt type A superheater, these 
boilers would seem to have ample capacity for providing 
the 81,162 lbs. of steam required per hour per maximum 
horse power, using 20.8 lbs. per horse power per hour, 
without requiring much more than the estimated amount 
of fuel, or 3.25 lbs. per hour per horse power, making 
a total of 12,682 lbs. of coal required per hour at maxi- 
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OAR EOI ea c 0 oe Ea a ests ann wit fe Shain MD a wlai slays ¢ Peale’ g Oa Walschaert Walschaert Walschaert Walschaert 
_ Weights in working order: 
MIRE TR VET SIME he uct 2h g 720 wale cae Sa Racin’ a eyteslaidi ne log 368,500 lbs. 491,000 Ibs. 540,000 Ibs. 617,000 Ibs. 
MM CRAG ECT ges oe al s'~ eid the a adalte Hagia bres cnael ng Sidate oe 23,000 Ibs. 32,000 Ibs. 35,000 Ibs. 32,000 Ibs. 
Mr Gatad METH 2. yh 2 aod, Va wo Pela loyeta’s: Fite choke! ood cha sere 49,500 Ibs, 42,000 lbs. None 35,000 Ibs. 
MEEFED IF ESIIINE fae. ake oie oom w'e' ei oc) g nig, eisiain lola’ e «o's 615 0% pcos" « 441,000 Ibs. 565,000 Ibs. 575,000 Ibs. 684,000 Ibs. 
MRT NC Gia eye hele eae s c,s es oe ceaaye) pss clasauale slaletceaye sn eats 208,800 Ibs. 209,000 lbs. 219,000 Ibs. 214,300 Ibs. 
MEI PeTIie (and. CONGEST 2 cd inde odes vies Hive’ wath « Crane 649,800 Ibs. 774,000 Ibs. 794,000 Ibs. 898,300 Ibs. 
i Pett Pe AN cute Uae we sme ws A ecieas dee tees 94,000 Ibs.” 103,500 Ibs. 135,000 Ibs. 176,600 Ibs.* 
| _C 5 <i 74,200 lbs. 147,200 Ibs. 
ME ahaa) ori, Tov ass La Sosa oar we 4.96 4.74 4.0 4.19 
pain” “Se Big PARE SEAS AE a LN & Ape De et 1046.0 in. 15 ft. 9 in. 17 ft. 14 in. 19 ft. 10 in. 
* 10ft. 0 in. 15 ft. in. 17 ft. 134 in. 19 ft. 10 in. 
ENN UR So RRR ETE Ne pe nc nee 30ft. 6 in. 42 ft.10in. 45 ft. 214 in. 64 ft. 3in. 
| MEISE TATIC TENET. 6 oie cece. Seen ns eee paceenieaee eee 86 ft. 1134 in. 97 ft. 9% in, 97 ft. 334 in. 97 ft. Oin. 
Wheels, diam.: ; ' 
ERENT ACI. 15 0S sc oo ole were piste dle tie os Meeceee helene 30 in. 30 in. 33 in, 30 in, 
MI fog hacia Gale) ow sfe-tie bole aeigarn aie luis’a weipi'd'selate ® 56% in 57 in. 62 in. 56 in. 
on eee lo A ae ode 45 in. 42 in. None 30 in. 
Se ss oe os ha hh em lads a amamove tee ce Me 33 in. 33 in. 33 in, 33 in, 
RIEU Pie are vis es nw LAT ec de toe ae Straight top Straight top Belpaire Straight top 
eecen ss Boy ii. i Pe eT he, 200 Ibs. 205 Ibs. 205 Ibs. 205 Ibs. 
ir sh ReOU TSH a's hi ok oiia Shas coed oe ole ueles Goel” 094 in. 937% in. _ 96in. 105% in. : 
mmavos “ength and width... ....)6.5 cccaeeeices: vince es 108 in. by 96 in 204% by 96%4 in. 168 by 96 18175 in. by 108% in. 
Tubes, number and diam............ ere ea 1. 234-234 in. 278-214 in. 137-214 in. 381-24 in, 
MMM Aeiher aad dias, ...doschc. sc eodaow a ena see 36-514 in ate in. 284-34 in. 70-5%% in. 
| ‘ FAIA hoor ete tee tos Meets 4-3 in. None ; : 
ee es tn AE om. eo oN aoe 
3 ; oe dh A RT 82:5 in. in. in, 
es Bie bac, dee erent 
Heating face: 
Beker and combustion chamber.............+22000 345 sq. ft. 467 sq. ft. 531 sq. ft. 437.5 sq. ft. 
Bat ek 2 Ih. cla Nis Gat) se alg ech ai hon ks 24 sq. ft. None . None 78.5 sq. ft. 
ES ie 8, Sone) ala pv bg cv ewe acme aaeale Beene e 4,531 sq. ft. 5,980 sq. ft. 6,125 sq. ft. 8,090 sq. ft. 
MT enoraye .. feces cece seb ais ch gene et ele rtes 4,900 sq. ft. 6,447 sq. ft. 6,656 sq. ft. 8,606 sq. ft. 
rete rk. 2's sacl Loni d Aine doped ome Meesa de. e None 1,885 sq. ft. 3,136 sq. ft. 2,120 sq. ft. 
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Front Elevation and Sections of C. & O. Simple Articulated Engines Showing Arrangement of Boiler Centralizing Device and Location of Steam — 
and Exhaust Pipes. 5 


mum horse power. Because of the large size of the fire 
box as well as the amount of coal required per hour, 
Duplex stokers were selected to be used in firing these 
boilers, as they are considered to be giving very good 
service on other C. & O. engines so equipped. 

The first three of these new engines to be delivered 
to the C. & O. were not equipped with feed water heat- 
ers, but this equipment has since been installed and is be- 
ing placed on the additional 22 engines of the H-7 class. 
The maximum evaporation of the boilers was estimated 
to be about 74,500 lbs. of water per hour, and to meet 
these requirements it was necessary to provide some 
special arrangements in the feed water heater for sup- 
plying this amount of water to the boilers. As a conse- 
quence a type K-54 Elesco heater, with a capacity of 
86,000 Ibs. was used, mounted over the smoke box ahead 
of the smoke stack as is usual with this type of heater. 


The exhaust from all four cylinders is piped directly to— 
the heater by means of steam pipes located inside the 
smoke box and connected to the exhaust stands. These 
steam pipes are also connected to a special castings in~ 
such a manner that the exhaust steam from the right 
and left cylinder of the front and back engines is com- 
bined, while the exhaust steam from the left and right” 
cylinders of the front and back engines is also com- 
bined. 

The water is pumped to the heater by two standard 
single cylinder, direct-acting 9%-inch by 6%-inch by 


‘10-inch Westinghouse pumps, the water ends of which 


operate in parallel, that is, both water cylinders receive” 
their water from one suction line and discharge it into 
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Rear Elevation and Sections of C. & O. Simple Mallet Locomotive anal goning Extreme Width of Engine and General Arrangement of Equipment 
in the Cab, : 
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SIMPLE MALLET TYPE FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE OF THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. BUILT BY AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
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the steam valve of the other cylinder is steam operated 
and regulated by the movement of the piston of the first 
pump. This operation of the second pump is brought 
about by the use of a set of steam pipes which obtain 
their steam from two openings in the cylinder walls of 
the first pump, located equidistant from its center and 
connecting with the main valve chamber of the second 
pump. The action brought about through the use of 
these two steam pipes, without the reversing valve rod, 
is such that when the piston of the governing cylinder 
“passes the center of its stroke the main valve of the 
other cylinder is reversed, causing the pistons of the two 
cylinders to work in relation to each other as if they 
were operated through a crank shaft with the cranks at 
90 degrees. The object in this inter-connection of the 
two pumps was to provide a more uniform flow of water 
through the discharge pipe and to prevent the boiler 
check from seating any more than was necessary be- 
cause of the excessive wear on these check valves and 
seats. 

_ In order to enable the engineers to utilize the full start- 
ing power of the locomotive a device has been installed 
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| Arrangement of Connections Between Engine and Tender of Simple 
Articulated C. & O. Engines, Showing Drawbars, Radial Buffer and 
Pipe Connections, 
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Bront View of C. & 0. Simple Mallet Engine Shewing Arrangement of 
Equipment of Smoke Box Front and Location of Headlight, 


on these engines to assist the engineer in preventing the 
wheels from slipping. This device consists of'a damper 
arrangement located in the steam pipe to the front cyl- 
inders and in the exhaust pipes of the back cylinders. 
Each damper is operated by an air cylinder controlled 
from the cab and is designed to reduce the steam pres- 
sure in the cylinders of the engine that is slipping with- 
out closing the throttle, as is usually the custom. This 
method for eliminating slipping in articulated engines 
has the advantage that one engine may be operated at its 
maximum power, since the throttle remains open, while 
the steam pressure to the other engine is reduced suf- 
ficiently to permit the other engine to regain its trac- 
tion. While there is some doubt at this time as to just 
how to determine which of the two engines is slipping, 
especially at night or in tunnels, it is thought that after 
the engineers become accustomed to the new power that 
the device can be operated more efficiently. 


One of the interesting devices applied to these en- 
gines is the set of ventilating fans in the cab. The cabs 
of the other large engines of the C. & O., especially 
during the summer months, were very hot, particularly 
so when the engines are passing through tunnels, and 
quite often the accumulation of smoke becomes so great 
that the engine men were badly inconvenienced. To as- 
sist in eliminating these conditions two type K-2 Pyle- 
National headlight turbo generators were installed be- 
neath the floor of the cab just in front of the engine 
men’s seat boxes, but in place of the generator in the 
headlight motors two fans were applied in such a man- 
ner that the motors were converted into blower fans. 
The air intake pipes are located under the engine deck in 
such a position that relatively pure air is forced into the 
cabs, and their use, as tested while the engines were in 
tunnels, has demonstrated that compartively little of the 
exhaust gas is admitted to the cab while the volume of 
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air furnished by the fans 


is sufficient to eliminate 


the excessive heat. 


The frames, of car- 
bon-vanadium steel, are 
of the usual type, 
inches wide, and 7 inches 
deep over the driving 
journals, with cast steel 
cross-ties and braces as 
supporting members be- 
tween each pair of driv- 
ing wheels. Three of 
the front frame braces 
are provided with slides 
to accommodate the ra- 
dial action of the boiler, 
and one spring actuated 
centering device) Ws 
located over the front pair of main driving wheels. The 
driving boxes are of cast steel with brass hub plates and 
brass liners for the shoes and wedges which are of cast 
iron. The engine truck and trailer truck journals are 
lubricated with oil, while the driving boxes are equipped 
with Elvin grease cellars, and the rod bushings are also 
lubricated with grease in the usual manner. To reduce 
to a minimum the flange wear as well as damage to the 
track, Economy engine trucks are used, and Detroit flange 
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Diagrammatic View of Slipping Throttle Control Device Showing Location of Damper Operating Cylinders, Control Valves, and One 0: ; the 
Operating Cylinders as Used on the C. & O. Simple Mallet Locomotives. : 


lubricators were applied to the front set of driving 
wheels, 

_The engines are equipped with Westinghouse ET-6 
air brake and two 8'%-inch cross compound air com- 
pressors mounted on the smoke box ring. Four air 


storage reservoirs are used with four 12-inch by 14-inch. 


air brake cylinders, two for each engine, with the Ameri- 
can type driver brake arrangement. Many of the pipe 
connections, especially to the main reservoirs, headlight 
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Cylinder By-Pass Walve as Used on C. & O. Simple Mallet Locomotives. 


generator, and between the engine tender are equipped 
with flexible metallic points. Franklin radial buffers, 
safety unit drawbars, and connections, are used between 
the engine and tender and the Franklin No. 8 butterfly 
fire doors were applied. The trailing truck is of the 
Delta type with a Commonwealth Steel Co., cradle cast- 
ing, and the pilot beam is also of the Commonwealth 
Steel Co. type. 

Each engine is equipped with one eight feed and o 
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four feed Nathan lubricator, and the gauge cocks 
Nathan type 272-S1580. Okadee smoke box hinges 4 
used which eliminate the necessity for using a he 
when it is required to remove the smoke box ring, as 
can be swung out of the way when these hinges 4 
used. The blower valves are the C. & O. standart 
Okadee water gauges and blow-off cocks are used, 0: 
blow-off cock being located in each front corner 
fire box, Crosby steam and air gauges were applied, 
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Smoke Box Front Showing Arrangement for Mounting Feed Water 
Heater and Two Air Compressors which Necessitated the Unusual 
2 Shape of the Small Box Door. 


“e 
he engines are equipped with Yale water columns. Han- 
cock 3-inch ‘diameter boiler checks are used on both sides 
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of the boiler with both the type K-54 Elesco feed water 
heater as well as the Hancock type K injectors which 
are applied on the right side; and Consolidated safety 
valves are used, three in all, two open and one muffled. 
The engines are also equipped with Graham-White san- 
ders, Gollmar bell ringers, Franklin power grate shak- 
ers, and Powell valves are used on steam and air lines. 


Pyle-National turbo generator type K-2 is used for 
the electric lighting equipment, with a sheet metal head- 
light case having angular number plates. The ash pan is 
of the standard hopper bottom type in use on the road 
and is equipped with a flusher, The piston rod and valve 
stem packing is the U. S. Metallic Packing Co., King 
type, equipped with C. & O. standard swabs. 

The tender is cylindrical in shape, of the Vanderbilt 
type, equipped with Commonwealth Steel Co., cast steel 
under frame and Andrews truck frames. As has been 
mentioned previously the connection between the engine 
and tender are the Franklin unit safety bar and radial 
buffer, and the draft gear is of the friction type with 
two key Farlow attachment. The tank has a capacity of 
15 tons of coal and 12,000 gallons of water, and is equip- 
ped with the necessary arrangement for supplying coal 
to the Duplex stoker.. The tank valves are Powell gate 
valves, these being used quite extensively on other equip- 
ment of the road. 


TABLE OF WEIGHTS, DIMENSIONS AND PROPORTIONS, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 2-8-8-2 SIMPLE MALLET LOCOMOTIVES 


Ee Gael Sos einai e se «sls Wa tdewagieg har dae ns 2-8-8-2 
Service ..... RPE te. NS. Neale Pina ate ae Freight 
TN EE See ee eee eee Bituminous coal 
Cylinders, diam and stroke...... 23 in. by 32 in., 23 in. by 23 in. 
EIEN IE bs) dic ule sicie salc sg 4 ves cpdeis'e ches diel «ins Walschaert 
ID aa ee ae 12 in. 

Maximum travel ........ a? eats citys ce mute SP ERG ee peer 6 in 
I iy ESS Se Ae ee ae La a BR 1 in. 
@exhaust clearance-............5- ag Wha «he deat baa ead crane 0 

EI DEALT 8, 200.055 0. y-ac «,« v2.4 sessl ole 8 ole air Hie Bieysielvinerels ¥% in. 
Cut-off re ne TS i sro. «vu We aha Fake dpa a orchn 85 per cent 
Weights in working order: 
eve WhEElS. eo eee c ence ce eceeneecncens 491,000. lbs. 
| On engine truck ........ SENG AR Pires OS A en Men rae 32,000 Ibs. 

SG (le 42,000 Ibs. 
EN, BN es Ss Vala aw 'eeadices Lge ows 565,000 lbs. 

MI) LOACCE. 5.5 cic voce cae ec gacee cule okie oe 209,000 lbs. 

MEIBEMCING and tender .....-...scesececeneestnes 774,000 Ibs. 
Wheelbase : 
os igs cnee sec geuewns 42 ft. 10 in. 
Se a iss ve Plo e Seke kk een via’ aids ela de's gs 15 ft. 9 in. 

I AT A Butt deine 

a 0 Ae CTS AD LN MER BENS S Clete Sahin ks 28 fta thin, 

Mummrengitne and tender: .....6...5.6secedereeeee 97 ft. 9% in. 
LS OMOEA nO Sem rar 109 ft. 33% in. 

heels, diam. outside of tires: 

Memeier truck ...........-. ONG Na NSLS oh ae Rye thee ha ws 30 in 
SEY se ka lis ices eae ceeds © slnaje ais Wee as 57 in 
Beer truck =...............5. Shia of speder aeliy a Rey ine fal ree 42 in. 
eee eee eeepc ee cess beeens 34 in. 
am diam. and length: 

PETIA. cc nes eS ake ee bee eas 1134 in. by 13 in. 
_ Driving, eeeeeerpise oh ee 8S Soe od ye okas a's 11 in by 13 in. 
Bemmeine truck ...-......... we baials ade hae acter 8 « 6% in. by 12 in. 
Ps TT ed Se no fo oe ee mere aves chuwes 8 in. by 14 in. 
l ioc) ies ck oe oldinge va eine vee ibe 6 in by 11 in. 

oiler ; 
| Type RM ets AT eae. Straight top 

RETEST E608). oe oe ee ei ete cadescoeneee ens 205 Ibs. 

tam, first ring,’outside ........-..+-eeeee eres eee eees 937% in. 
wwiam. second ring, outside ........-.seseesee eee seen. 9534 in. 

Diam. third ring, outside.......... 9734 in front, 997% in back 

SEROULTH Ting, Olitside . 6.6... ces eceewecerecs 101% in. 

Jiam. mmenstion chamber .......-<ccesecneeesseseses 104 in. 

ength combustion chamber .......++++eeseeeseeeeeees 74 in. 

tickness boiler sheets: 

ET ean Ee a a ae 15-16 in 

Second Berets Mee Pree oe! 2, taal. ia chatter Ceti dvesars, giete 15-16 in 

RE em N Nee gcc d a Ses 3 oo geile bein) '« She wa hate shop) sh die ee « 1 in 
IM A id sige sic'e sls al Saupe gcueraie ed ine sai 1 in 


Combustion chamber: Ga oieierehecta tees eles easter 1 1-16 in. 
Side : sheets? oC ue Veo Bi U7 ie OT San ern a ticeay eet arte a ene 3% in. 
‘Crowniisheets Wo) cane sacl eae sie id aleiat okehat terarererctpie streets 3g in 
Wrapper sheet)... jac laels o acta ee ee eee ee ne eee ¥% in, 
Flue’ sheets. a5. Ruka) eee toes aetna One rae eter aie ae 9-16 in. 
Throat: sheet scl. nuts ae ae i in eon eer ee se totete cea 1% in. 
Fire box—Gaines Arch: 
QWengthy and) widthivie ...0) tees ee 204% in by 96% in. 
Grate area 3). 2o ee lees, otal Sheree eR vets Tere 112.29 sq. ft. 
‘Pubes; number and: diame. cee cel teeter 278—2Y%4 in. 
Flues, number and diam. ........... ta eA a 60—5% in 
Heating surfaces: 
Fire box and combustion chamber ................ 467 sq. it. 
Pith @S)'s'3 62 ee AO ete ee eoettaet ale aisttey2 <tohat Bie es 3,915 sq. ft. 
Bi LWes se oh oe Rd head canal tatecs Sree orien eer 2,065 sq. ft. 
Motal heating ‘supflacese. an aceid watts eke seete tere eee 6,447 sq. ft. 
Saperheating. 1.) 25) tiincu cqu cs eearee order apa arenes 1,885 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
Sind CP ORME mBer ent mere ccon noi tia: Garin’ no Vanderbilt 
Tanke sci bax a Rasta os 4 araletel TUuelvare) steele aes Paterna ts Cylindrical 
Water capacity: 20% we mec ce oieiete the tania dersteista aus 12,000 gals. 
Piel capacity) (20.014. pistes sents o eye dered iaeey clea ithe 15 tons 
Ayr nN RRO AMER Orsarinn Bok ao Ore Seas ERs BORN 4 wheel 
General data, estimated: 
Rated tractive force 85 per cent............+.-.<-- 103,500 Ibs. 
Cylinder horse power (Col€), 2 ic.5 05.0 sues edness 3902 h.p. 
Boiler horse’ power) (Goole) conten natn 3,587 h. p. 
Steam required<per howk sa lavcaus ete ste oeo deers 81,162 Ibs. 
Coal’ required per (hotie ine gnu a iy de ieee eos fae 12,682 lbs. 
Water required, pet, hour). ivuyenuaes pte aasteriae ante 74,500 Ibs. 
Coal rate per horse power <...°* 00's ad sists he sae ceeds 3.25 Ibs 
Steam rate per HOrse POWET <4. s.ce nto see meee nce ceae’ 20.8 Ibs. 
Ractor. of tadhesiot i705 yea cn ainet arte ae iota tenetacenter tenet 4.744- 
Weight per cylinder horse power ...........-+ssse+00, 144.7 lbs. 
Weight per boiler horse power .......+.ssssseeseveeee 157.3 lbs. 
Drawbar pull, tender: wi 
5 miles per hour’ isa. tp oeiae ob Men ales elie) aiateisleteg ake 96, Ibs. 
10 miles) per-hout. isu. dl Genae amie te see sie 90,605 Ibs. 
15 miles: pet hou’ 3.4. Vale queaoltimers oatoenqe peers o ore 75,655 Ibs. 
20 miles per hour ........++++eeeeeeee oe ste atti Ab 61,655 Ibs. 
25 miles per hour ........yseeeseeeees cece esesecees 50,130 Ibs. 
Weight on drivers+total weight of engine................ 0.869 
Total weight of engine+-combined heating surface........ 87.6 
Boiler horse power—-cylinder horse power ................ 0.92 
Combined heating surface+—cylinder horse power ........... 1.6 
Tractive force-—combined heating surface ................ 1605 
Boiler. horsepower grate: area Wages <i iets atte crete eras 31.9 
Cylinder horse power-zgrate area ......... sees cess eee eees 34.7 
Fire box heating surface--grate area ......0.csdssscenceees 4.15 
Combined ‘heating ‘surface-igrate area, Jy 0. Yan ovens cis oir ne 57.4 
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Because of the size of these engines there is very lit- 
tle room between the sides of the boiler and the sides 
of the cab, consequently there are no front doors in the 
cabs; but the usual clear vision windows are used, while 
a narrow, running board and hand hold is provided on 
the outside of the cab to provide a passageway to the 
front of the engine. 

The accompanying table of data, weights, dimensions 


and proportions is provided in order to furnish an idea - 


of the size and weight of these powerful new engines. 


Improved Efficiency in Terminal 
- Operation 


By RULa Scorr 
Trainmaster, New York Central R. R., East Buffalo, N. Y. 


From an article in New York Central Lines Magazine, 
February, 1924. 


Things are being accomplished in the operation ot 
our terminals that even two or three years ago would 
have been considered impossible. Having been in re- 
cent years, a member of operating committees of one 
of America’s largest terminals and in close touch with 
the detail of operation, and having very recently been 
engaged in making a close study of operating condi- 
tions and costs in the same terminal, the writer is 
able to present precise facts and figures of a compara- 
tive nature which are certainly astonishing. The in- 
formation shown in the accompanying tabular state- 
ment, taken from the files of the New York Central 
R. R., presents, in startling contrast, the actual ad- 
vancement in efficiency that has been made in the 
past three years. 

The degree of efficiency in operation at the present 
time as compared with three years ago is so evident 
on the face of the facts shown, that it hardly seems 
necessary to call attention to the thousands of dollars 
saved each day. However, it is not inconsistent to 
show a few items that do not show up in payroll 
figures. 

In a single month this terminal saved actually 
$71,532 in per diem alone by greater efficiency in de- 
livery to connections. For a single week this terminal 
has shown a saving in expense of delays to road 
crews in greater efficiency in trains dispatched on 
time, of $3,753.75 in comparison with 1920. If space 
permitted, we could continue to show a like saving 
in nearly all branches of terminal operation, none of 
which show up directly in payroll or expense figures. 
At present only 0.7 per cent of cars are held 48 hours, 
including cripples, transfers, etc. 

It is a well known fact that delays to shipments 
do not occur while in actual road movement. The 


complications resulting in delay occur at terminals. | 


The daily movement of a freight car of 30 miles may 
seem very low to the average business man. When we 
consider that thousands of cars are moved 150 miles 
or more in eight hours in actual road movement, 30 
miles is decidedly small, but against this we must 
charge the time consumed by the shipper in loading 
the car, its handling at original terminal, pulling 
from industry, classifying in train, usually for the next 
classifying terminal, and finally handling at destina- 
tion and unloading. Therefore the degree of efficiency 
in terminal operation, together with the efficient action 
of industries in loading and releasing cars, is of vital 
importance. 

What has caused the improvement? In a nutshell, 
the answer is co-operation. Efficiency boards com- 
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posed of local heads of all departments resulting in 
all terminal forces working in harmony and close co- 
operation, a daily analysis of conditions placed be- 
fore the heads of departments and all employees in 
a series of weekly statements giving an accurate pic- 
ture of exact conditions, monthly meetings with the 
entire forces creating a close personal. interest of all, 
placing full responsibility where it belongs and giving 
credit for results produced, placing all the cards “face 
up” before all employees, have all contributed towards 
this fine increase in efficiency. 

The efficient operation of a railroad, especially its 
large terminals, depends almost entirely upon the 
individual service of its employees, from the car check 
and chalker, the record clerks, the consist writers, the 
bill pullers, the switch tenders, the brakemen, the con- 
ductors, and so on up the line, any one of whom car 
so easily lose a car in a terminal by the slightest mis 
handling, wrong chalking, loss of bill, etc. 

The failure to dispatch trains on time is occasione( 
by some 30 distinct causes. Divided responsibility 
rests with the operating, motive power, car, track, sta 
tion and dispatching forces of a terminal, indicating 
the actual necessity for the closest co-operation be 
tween all departments and the individual employees 0 
each department. Every other branch of termina 
operation is controlled by the same conditions. 7 

In this connection I should like to present som 
figures on terminal costs which may prove interesting 
The figures cover conditions confronting every ral 
road from coast to coast and may help the public t) 
realize what it costs to give terminal service. —_| 

For many years the cost per car handled in terminal 
has been figured ‘above the rail; that is, for compara) 
tive purposes, simply the payroll cost of crew, engin: 
and yard, based on about 2% counts per car actuall) 
passing through terminal, with the result that a cos) 
per car handle has been shown of anywhere from 2 
to 50 cents. These figures, perhaps, were all righ 
to judge one year’s or month’s operation as compare) 
with another, but these cost figures are so far fror| 
the facts that the discrepancy is quite appalling whe 
the actual cost per car handle has been determined. | 

First, the method of counting a car more tha | 
once, either passing through or for delivery to, or foi) 
warding from a terminal, is all wrong, as we receiv | 
but one revenue upon any specified car load. Wh) 
in arriving at the cost, should we divide that 4 


against two or more counts against the same car loa 
and which only results in camouflaging the facts an} 
fooling ourselves into the belief that our terminals a1 
being operated at a profit, when as a matter of fac) 
every terminal is operated at a heavy loss if figure 
on a separate basis. pm 


Terminal operation is divided into five distim 
classes of business handled: | 

1. Through Business—Cars en route through #) 
terminals for destinations beyond, divided into for 
general classes: Perishable, stock, preferred, and dez 
or rough freight. All trains arriving have to be brok 
up, classified on a basis of destination classificatio} 
making solid trains for each destination as near ‘ 
possible, requiring two handlings. 

2. Connection Business—Cars, both through at 
local, interchanged with other roads at termina 
Such business, both to and from, requires four Sep 
rate handlings. 4 

3. Short Haul Business—This includes cars #) 
destination of which is short of the next terminal a1 
in the territory outside of terminal proper. Such bu!) 


Five CLASSES OF BUSINESS | 
| 


ness requires five separate handlings before finally 
lisposed of. 

4. Industrial Business—Cars received or forwarded 
irom industries located in the switching limits of the 
terminal. This class of business requires six distinct 
nandlings before car is finally placed for unloading. 

5. Freight House and Transfer Business—This 
consists of cars loaded with less-than-carload ship- 
nents for local delivery through freight warehouse to 
sucks for final delivery, also cars loaded with less- 
fhan-carload shipments picked up and loaded by 
local crews at small stations for all destinations, and 
cars loaded with like shipments by lesser terminals, 
ali billed to the transfer houses, where shipments are 
separated and classified in solid cars for large stations 
and division cars loaded to be distributed by local 
crews to smaller stations. Such business requires 
five separate handlings before finally disposed of 
from terminal. 


The percentage of each class of business in rela- 
tion to the whole and the actual cost per car at the 
terminal on a one-count basis gives some idea of the 
terminal service performed and the actual cost thereof: 


; Cost 
_. Per Cent Per Car 
«Ce 3 OS RRR MEIN, Re Re 27 $ 4.34 
MeO iis os ois cesar ees 25 8.68 
Bs Peer Cie eae Soar 14 10.85 
RM buciness 1,00... 0650... -.ssc0te seeks 16 13.02 
Transfer and freight house business.......... 18 10.85 


er. 

The basis upon which this cost is obtained is $2.17 
per car move. 

Realizing that perhaps many will ask the question 
is to how this basis is found, we show the detail: 


[nterest, depreciation, repairs, housing, oil, water supplies, 


EMPORIA OUIS os Hat aohetcs 0 dies Cacle Siwe.e'adeclaetvus $15.55 
Meerehaltton per Hours: 0.0... eee ce ete een ene 2.00 
vonéuctor, OO CISEGNS ji La GaN hain Selle ar) 26 Cp eire ste eae A 79 
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Two brakemen, per hour............... See Ce Ter fics 1.46 
Engineer,’ per hours... Jc. e ee ee Serre sen aalaie te ee 
Fireman,’ per. hours.\.2 2. wag ae ee ee 65 
Total 2. i). daa ee $11.29 


Engine and crew cost per car move, based on the 
average number of cars handled per hour, $1.25. 
_ By applying the total monthly expense at term- 
inal against the total car moves in each of the fol- 
lowing items we find that the cost per car move is: 


Yard ‘checking’ and -chalkine\ 21a. 3a. eee ee ee $ .03 
Division and ‘yard, supervision}. ae oe eee 035 
Signal maintenance and operation............ececeeeerees 03 
Maintenance of way, including payroll and material....... 14 
Police protection: .4)...01)) i. De eae ae ee 015 
Loss and damage )s-43..7..0 de Cee et eee O1 
Property valuation, int. and faxe)msss- ee eke eee 175 
Repairs to. rolling: stock G-star ae 165 

Totalre. o8205 2.2 Suds. ca Sivas ooo ee ee eee 60 
Per diem per car, divided by average moves............. eee 
Billing Of Meats ga. ccs od ofl ae ee 07 

Total Sais tec. oie eer eee eee $ 32 


By adding these totals, we have the total cost per 
car move of $2.17. 

Taking the terminal services as a whole, combin- 
ing all classes of service on basis of average car 
move, we find each car is actually moved an aver- 
age of four times, at an average cost based on one count 
per car, $9.55, 

Eliminate the through. business and we have an 
average cost of, per car, $10.85. 


AVERAGE REVENUE, $6.30 


Against this cost we should apply an averge 
revenue derived from switching charges of, per car, 
$6.30. 

Assuming, of course, that the car is handled wholly 
within one terminal or zone, figures compiled show a 
total cost where cars are handled from one zone to 


) 

ie COMPARISON OF TIME CONSUMED IN CAR MOVEMENT, EAST BUFFALO, N. Y¥., 1920 AND PRESENT DATE 

| 3 Train DIsPATCHMENT Present INDUSTRIAL CARS 

soyering time consumed beyond usual 1920 Operation Covering cars received for industries at 

| time allowance for departure of freight Maximum time ... 264hours 48hours this terminal, which includes from time 
trains on time. Minimum time ... 24 hours 20 min. car was received, placed on industrial 

| i Present Average time .... 48 hours 24 hours siding, and released. 

| ee 1920 Operation Present 

ae : : Hoitp Cars : 
faximum delay ... 480min. 60 min. ; : : 1920 Operation 
finimum delay ... ... min, . min. Time shown includes from time of ar- Maximum days .... 24 11 
{verage delay .... 112 min. 3 min. rival until cars were O K’d, released, Average days ...... Ua 3 


Car DIsPATCHMENT 
Jovering all time consumed from arrival 
to departure of cars, including cars 
held account cripple and transfer. 


Present 
, 7. 1920 Operation 
faximum delay .. 368hours 76hours 
finimum delay .. 2 hours 1 hour 
werage delay ... 95hours 10.5 hours 


ARS INTERCHANGED, WITH CONNECTIONS 
i) . e . 

_ Overing all time from arrival of car to 
delivery to connection, or from receipt 


from terminal. 
| eB, Present 


y 1920 Operation 
laximum time ... 216 hours 69.4 hours 
finimum time .... lhour 15.0 min. 

Verage time .... 67hours 11.3 hours 


CRIPPLED CARS 

howing time consumed from time cars 
_ Were assembled for placement on repair 
p tracks until repaired and released. 


of car from connection to departure - 


and pulled from hold track. 


Present 
1920 Operation 
Number cars held... 158 80 
Total days held..... 842 228 
Maximum days held. 31 11 
Average days held.. 5.3 2.8 
No BILis 


Covering cars arriving at terminal without 
proper billing. Time shown includes 
from time car was received until proper 
billing was located, received, and the 
car chalked and pulled from the hold 
track and forwarded. 


Present 
1920 Operation 
Number of cars re- 
ceived and held... 49 11 
Total number car 
daysaheldmrac eis!» 148 31 
Maximum days held, 
OTICNCA Laie en encie ciee 16 8 


TEAM TRACK BUSINESS 


Covering cars received for team track de- 
livery, including from time received un- 
til placed and released. 


Present 
1920 Operation 
Maximum hours held 202 98 
Minimum hours held 106 11 
Average hours held. 154 63.7 


House Cars 
L. C. L. freight received at terminal to 
be handled through freight houses for 
delivery, which includes from time car 
received until placed and released. 


Present 
1920 Operation 
Maximum hours con- 
SHIMedaeetoee Nee 142 23.8 
‘Minimum hours con- 
sumed Matec ea 12.6 4.1 
Average hours con- 
Sted eerie 27.6 11,4 
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another, necessitating two terminal 
general handlings and a belt or short 
division pull, as high as $24 per car, 
with a revenue to cover of a maximum 
of $12.50. 

Appreciating fully that road haul 
rates absorb a portion of this heavy 
loss, also that the physical character- 
istics of the terminal make it neces- 
sary, in some cases, to make more ac- 
tual moves with a car than ideally ef- 
ficient construction would permit, the 
fact remains that the actual expense 
of operating terminals is, without 
question, eating the very heart out of 
the net revenue of the railroads. 

No wonder industries take advan- 
tage of the switching rates to move 
tons of material from one point to 
another within the switching limits of 
the city by carload rather than by 
truck. As an example: It has been 
determined, figuring on actual cost 
rather than revenue charges, railroads 
can and do employ many trucks to 
handle short haul, less-than-carload 
business, saving many days per diem, 
releasing equipment for road haul bus- 
iness, and saving many dollars in 
actual expense. 

The placing of the above facts and 
costs clearly before the terminal em- 
ployees has done more to assist in 
bringing a full realization of their re- 
sponsibilities than any other one action 
could have. This together with a close 
study of conditions by efficiency boards 
has resulted in many improved meth- 
ods, a few of which are destination 
carding rather than local chalking of 
cars, preparing and placing in hands 
of all concerned in book form desina- 
tion carding instructions for every 
classification, placing yard clerks on 
with industrial crews, proper distribu- 
tion of supervision, the more efficient 
handling of company material, etc. 


Paint Spraying Bill in 
New York State 


The New York state legislature has 
before it a bill which forbids the use 
of paint machines in the application of 
whitewash, paint and varnish. The 
Merchants’ Association of New York 
has filed a protest against the passage 
of the measure, with the appropriate 
committees of. the legislature. The 
objections of the association have been 
embodied in a letter addressed to Sen- 
ator Daaniel J. Carroll, chairman of 
the senate committee on public health, 
which reads as follows: 

“This bill has been before the legis- 
lature in various forms since 1919. 
There has been much well-founded op- 
position to it and very little support 


. 
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for it Its manifest purpose to exclude the use of impor- 
tant labor-saving machine in connection with painting, 
varnishing, etc., ostensibly on the ground that paint 
spray‘ng machines are prejudicial to the health of work- 
men. 
“Tt is a well established fact that the fumes from paints 
‘of certain kinds are dangerous to health, and also that a 
vapor charged atmosphere impregnated with minute par- 
ticles of any substance are similarly deleterious. This 
fact is so well recognized that in practically all occupa- 
tions involving this risk effective means of protection 
have been devised and are in general use. In factories 
exhaust ventilators are specifically required by law to be 
so applied as to remove the risks alluded to above. In 
other cases where exhaust ventilation is not practicable 
workmen are provided with respirators which effectively 
remove any imminent danger. 
_ “The adoption of this bill even in its present limited 
form would have the effect of very materially and need- 
lessly i increasing the cost of painting processes in numer- 
‘ous industries. The protection of workmen could be 
-Teadily provided for by requiring that where paint spray- 
ing machines are used employers should be required to 
provide each workman with a respirator. We do not 
bink this bill should have the approval of your com- 


mete. GW. R. R.. Constructing Five 
r New w Shops 
¥' 


_ The completion of three new engine terminals, and 
two complete repair plants by April or May of this year, 
the construction of which is now well advanced, will en- 
able the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad to in- 
augurate greatly improved systems in the shopping of its 
locomotives, as well as in the repair of both wood and 
steel freight and passenger cars and will materially assist 
in reducing costs by handling running repairs at points 
heretofore not adequately equipped, or manned to do 
such work. The completion of these various projects 
will also permit of quick action by the road in periods of 
‘power shortage, as well as in emergencies in providing a 
means for maximum efficiency from both motive power 
and car equipment during the peak of such heavy move- 
“ments as was experienced during 1923. 

__ Five different projects for the Denver Rio Grande & 
Western are included in this building program and con- 
sist of engine houses and light repair shops located at 
Alamosa and Salida, Colo., and Grand Junction, Colo., all 
ke which will be equipped and manned to take care of all 


, 
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Newly Completed Stack of the Power Plant is 225 Ft. High. 


emergency or running repairs, and designed with the idea 
of providing adequate facilities for such work for several 
years to come, with sufficient land available at the various 
sites to permit of any necessary expansion. 

The Denver, Colorado, and Salt Lake City, Utah, proj- 
ects provide for complete repair plants (and Salt Lake 
City includes a large engine house), of the most modern 
design and have been carefully worked out, after close 
study, by the engineering department of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western and the engineers who have the con- 


| ; 
‘ New Steel Car Repair Shop of the D. & R. G. at Denver, Colo., is 
Nearing Completion. 


The New Wood Car Repair Shop Pes the D. & R. G. R. R. at Denver, 
oO. 
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tract for all these improvements, taking in consideration 
the topography of the country traversed by the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, and the different classes 
of power employed, which varies from light weight loco- 
motives of the 2-8-0 type to the heacy Mallet compound 
of the 2-8-8-2 type. 

The Denver plant, details of which are shown in the 
accompanying drawing, will consist of a machine and 
erecting shop, steel car repair shop, wood car repair. shop, 
extension to power house and new stack. The machine 
and erecting shop, which is approximately 30 per cent 
completed, is a steel frame structure 170 feet wide by 
432 feet long, of the longitudinal pit type and having 
three pit tracks. The windows will be of steel sash con- 
struction and glazed with ribbed glass. A balcony floor 
will run the entire length of the shop on one side and 
will house the tool room, and light machine work. The 
general foreman’s office and wash and locker rooms for 
the men will be located on a mezzanine floor under the 
balcony. The erecting shop will be served by two Whit- 
ing cranes of 120 ton capacity, each equipped with an 
auxiliary hoist of 10 ton capacity. The machine shop 
will have a 10 ton crane. The shop will also be served 
by a 10 ton yard crane, having a 600 foot runway on the 
east side of the building. 
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a 
The steel car repair shop, progress of which is shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations, will be 65 feet 
wide by 240 feet long, and will be served by two 15-ton 
overhead cranes and jib cranes located on the columns. 
The wood car repair shop covers the same area as the 
steel car shop, but will have an upper deck or balcony 
and will be served by four stationary hoists of 15 tons 
capacity and one 7%4-ton overhead traveling crane, as 
well as two pneumatic elevators on the outside of the 
building. A 100-ton Whiting transfer table, 80 ft. long, 
will serve the steel and wood car shops and the coach 
shop. “ae 
The extensions to the power house are sufficient to 
allow for the housing of two batteries of boilers of suffi- 
cient capacity to take care of every emergency. Boilers 
are to be equipped with automatic stokers and soot blow- 
ers. The chimney is a brick structure 225 feet in height. 
While progress on the machine and erecting shop was 
considerably delayed due to the non-arrival of steel, work 
has been pushed vigorously since its receipt, and it is ex- 
pected that the work will be completed and turned over to 
the road no later than this coming May. All of the work 
mentioned here is being done under contract by the en- 
gineering and construction firm of Battey & Kipp, Ine, 
Chicago. ae 


Unusually Quick Installation of Longer Turntable | 


The Delaware & Hudson Co., Replaces Balanced Turntable 
with Longer Twin Span Table in Remarkably Short Time 


yas, CLARKE j 
Engineer, Maintenance of Way, Delaware & Hudson Co. a 


The Railway Review has, from time to time m recent 
issues, mentioned a new type of turntable which is coming 
into considerable favor. As many of our readers are proba- 
bly not familiar with. this new design, we believe that the 
following description will be of some interest. . 

While the replacement of truntables is a matter with 
which a large number of maintenance engineers are familiar, 
we believe that the installation recently made on the Dela- 
ware & Hudson is worthy of comment because of the short 
time spent in actually making the change, and also because 
the work was done at one of this railway’s busiest terminals 
without a delay to power on account of the work. 


The Delaware & Hudson Co. replaced a 75-ft. center 
balanced turntable with a 105-ft. three point twin span 


turntable manufactured by the Bethlehem Steel Co., at 
Oneonta, N. Y., on January 7, 1924. The new turntable 
is of the non-balancing type, in which the dead and live 
loads are equally distributed between the center and cit- 
cle rail foundations. It has four equalizing trucks, two 
of which are at each end. Structurally it consists of two 
simple shallow deck spans each flexibly joined to a trans- 
verse girder at the center. These flexible connections 
provide for simple span deflections and allow adjust- 
ments to ordinary errors of elevation between the circle 
track and center pier and give the span ends freedom t 
take up inequalities of level in the circular track, 

The transverse girder, besides transmitting the load 
ing to the center, affords a support for the lateral brac: 
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Plan Showing Location of Derricks, Cars for Loading and New Turn- 
table, at Start of the Work. 

ing and the power intake arch. As a jacking beam it af- 
fords two easily accessible journal box.jack seats for re- 
leasing the center casting. 
- The center is bolted beneath the junction of the lateral 
system and the transverse girder. It consists of the us- 
ual upper bridge shoe unit, horizontal pin and lower 
shoe, and is set on a flat phosphor bronze disc which in 
turn rests on the anchored base or distributing casting. 
Although simple and compact it embodies several new 
and important features. It is designed to take the 
braking force of a locomotive by means 
of a phosphor bronze ring around a ver- 
tical pin projection of the base casting. 
The horizontally enclosed pin equalizes 
the load on the disc, and transmits all 
lateral forces to the lower shoe and, 
through the bronze ring, to the base cast- 
ing. The enclosed disc has two wearing 
surfaces both of which are so designed as 
to be self-cleaning. It is oil immersed and 
oil trapped and can therefore operate in a 
flooded pit without damage. 

By actuating the split pin and without 
‘raising the table more than 1-16-in. a 
complete shoe and disc may be removed, 
inspected, cleaned and replaced in less 
than an hour. To do this requires five 
men equipped with journal box jacks, 
_ wrenches, ropes and pipe skids. 
_ The foundation anchorage also pro- 
/vides for full engine braking shear. It is 
held with turned bolts which pass through 
drilled ‘holes in the base casting. Ports 
are provided for escape or grout dis- 
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truck base whether in service, wedged, or in transit,| since 
the truck frame is designed with these points in mind! 


Additional details hold the trucks in radial alignment 
yet allow perfect adjustment to the spans.» Tie wheels 
are standard forged, pressed or rolled steel car wheels 
without flanges and with treads properly tapered to the 
center of the table. There are four bearings per truck, 
all standard M. C. B. journals and boxes, wedges, 
brasses, lids, dust guards, waste and lubricants. Over 
each journal box is a transverse loading cap which sup- 
ports the heavy side bolts designed for motor or other 
thrusts in addition to the direct loadings. These bolts, 
together with shims which are provided for, firmly se- 
cure the boxes to the truck frames. The turntable is 
operated by two General Electric motors, type MTC, 
with power at 220 volts, 3-phase, 35 h.p. The control 
panel is so arranged that the motors may be run either 
as a multiple unit or separately. One motor is mounted 
at each end of the table on a structural platform, one 
end of which is suspended from the driven axle and the 
other end is flexibly hung from beams cantilevered from 
the table. 


The distribution of the load is such that the two 
driven wheels receive 36 per cent of the total weight on 
the truck wheels when the table is light, and about 28 per 
cent when loaded. The motors are geared to the drive 
wheels and are equipped with main pinion gear shift 
and hand power devices for use in emergency. . The 
power unit under the operator’s cabin is equipped: with 
an efficient foot brake which, together with truck fric- 


placed when entering the bolts. 
TRUCKS 


The trucks of the cast steel frames are 
of the H type heavily flanged and braced. 
Each frame is underhung from radially 
aligned axles of two wheels. It supports 
im its central portion the super-imposed 


- 


H 


girder loads on two widely spaced and 
radially aligned trunions. This construc- 
tion insures (a) perfect equalization of 
the girder loads on the two wheels of 
each truck, ‘(b) entire freedom of track 
adjustments to girder level or to deflec- 


fon or pivoting on the rail, (c) proper 


Lifting Old Turntable from Pit, 9:40 A. M. 
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tions, affords a simple and positive control. This power 
unit can be connected with the drive shaft of the dead 
engine puller, which is located on the side of the turn- 
table, through gears and a clutch operated from the op- 
erator’s cabin. 


ADVANTAGES 


This type of table has a number of advantages over 
the balanced type. It is cheaper in first cost both for 
pit and table, and this is particularly true in the case of 
replacement of a balanced type table. Maintenance is 
both easier and cheaper. The simple pin and disc cen- 
ter is not affected by high water in a flooded pit. One 
of the weakest points of the balanced type table 1s over- 
come by using trucks of the M. C. B. standard. In op- 
eration it is not necessary to waste time in balancing 
the locomotive, which gives a considerable saving in the 
time required for disposing of an engine. The rails on 
the table and on the approach tracks are at the same 
level at all times, hence the hammer with consequent 
damage to engine frames so common on the balanced 
type table is eliminated, as is the end blow which pro- 
duces an excessive gap and shifts and table off center. 


CHARACTER OF THE WORK 


The Oneonta terminal is one of the busiest on the 
Delaware & Hudson system. It was of importance that 
the work of replacing the old 75-ft. table be performed 
with the utmost dispatch in order to avoid delays to 
power. The work of making the change was performed 
with substantially no delays to the operating department 
and with the roundhouse out of service for only 10 hrs. 
and 30 mins. The actual time consumed in removing 
the old turntable and installing the new one was 7 hrs. 
and 38 mins. 

As is usual in work of this kind, there were two 
stages, first the preliminary work, which consisted of the 
necessary excavation and the construction of the new 
circle wall and track, the temporary work of supporting 
the approach track between the old and new circle walls, 
the removal of the old circle wall and its replacement 
with cribbing, the preparation of the new table to avoid 
unnecessary work after it was placed in the pit; second, 
the removal of the old table and cribbing and the in- 
stallation of the new table and fitting it up for operation. 


THE PRELIMINARY WoORK 


The preliminary work was started on August 27, 1923. 
The first excavating was done by hand, but it was found 
that this would consume too much time and a ditcher 
was placed in service. This facilitated the work, but 
necessitated throwing five radial tracks out of service at 
one time. Three of the five tracks were kept out of 
service permanently until the excacation was completed, 
but it was found possible to return two to service each 
night. As the excavation was made timber bents and 
stringers were installed to support the radial tracks and 
return them to service. The total excavation amounted 
to approximately 2,000 cu. yds. 

Some difficulty was experienced in taking out the ex- 
cavation, as the engine house and turntable had origi- 
nally been located in an old swamp in which filling had 
been placed to raise the ground several feet above the 
original level. As the excavation proceeded water in 
considerable quantities was encountered, and it was 
necessary to resort to pumping. A centrifugal pump 
and steam syphons were rigged up and both used to ad- 
vantage. The excavated material was loaded into air 
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dump cars and handled by a small yard engine to a 
dumping track at the edge of the swamp back of the 
engine house. As the haul was approximately 1,500 ft. 
practically no delay resulted from this method of. dis- 
posal. 

CONCRETING OPERATIONS 


As soon as sufficient space had been excavated to per- 
mit concrete operations to be undertaken, the concrete 
footing was begun and this work followed the excava- 
tion around the entire circle. Tubes about 8 ft. in length 
and made of scrap boiler flues were placed vertically un- 
der the location of the new circle rail on approximately 
7 ft. 9 in. centers. They were so placed as to come 1% 
in. lower than the elevation of the base of the circle rail. 
They were filled with grout and topped out with wooden 
plugs which were cut off at the elevation of the rail base. 

The concrete in the footing was 1-3-6 mix. As the 
footing was deposited dowels were embedded for the 
purpose of bonding the new circle wall to the footing. 
As soon as the forms for the circle wall were con- 
structed the circle rail was installed with rail anchors 
and bolts attached so that these were embedded in the 
concrete as it was placed. The installation of the circle 
rail at correct location and elevation was a simple mat- 
tre. It was supported so that the base of the rail rested 
on the wooden plugs which projected from the top of 
the embedded boiler flues. The concrete in the circle 
wall was of 1-2-4 mix, 241 cu. yds. being required. 
Later, after the circle wall had hardened sufficiently, the 
back wall was constructed and bonded in the same man- 
ner as the bonding of the circle wall to the footing. — 


CONCRETE PLANT 


A half-yard Koehring concrete mixer mounted on a 
flanged wheel truck was used to advantage, as it was 
possible to shift it by means of the turntable to any de- 
sired radial track. The aggregates were delivered at 
the side of the work in side dump cars as required. 
These cars were placed on tracks close tosthe mixer 
where they could be unloaded directly to the mixing 
drum. This arrangement materially expedited the con- 
creting operations. 


REMOVING OLD CIRCLE WALL 


The removal of the old concrete circle and back walls 
was begun on November 21. Ingersoll-Rand dry jack 
hammers were used to drill the concrete. It was the 
original intention to break the concrete up by means of 
plugs and feathers. This, however, proved too slow 4 
process, and after one week’s time the use of dynamite 
was resorted to. Small charges were used so that the ma- 
terial was broken up in large blocks and were later used 
as rip rap. The work of removing the old circle wall 
was completed on December 12. As soon as a section | 
was taken out timber cribbing was placed and the tracks | 
thrown back into service. As the circle wall was Teé- | 
moved the concrete floor of the pit was also taken out 


1 


Because the new turntable is shallower than the old 
balanced table, it was necessary that the center founda- 
tion be increased in height. To prevent delay when the 
installation was made a precast reinforced concrete cen- 
ter block was constructed on October 26 and allowed to 
harden and thoroughly season. At the same time a pre 
cast counterweight block was made to install at the end 
of the new table opposite the control cabin. The new) 
turntable was delivered on the ground December 20, 
and ties were framed and placed on the deck in prepara- 
tion for the placing of the table. 


Swinging Old Table Clear of Pit, 9:45 A. M, 


ef PLANNING THE DETAILS 


Before the work of installation was undertaken a con- 

ference was held in the office of the engineer maintenance 
of way, and the general scheme for removing the old 
table and installing the new one was revised and the 
detail plan worked out, with the object of eliminating 
any confusion or misunderstanding on the day of instal- 
lation, and with a view to reducing the actual time re- 
quired to a minimum. At this meeting details were 
thoroughly discussed and a drawing prepared on which 
was shown the location for each car and piece of equip- 
ment, the location of the turntable parts, the larger items 
of material and the movement through which each would 
go in the yarious operations of making the change. A 
second meeting was later held in the office of the division 
engineer at which all the foremen to .be engaged in the 
work were present. The program was carefully gone 
over, all details thoroughly discussed and 
each man instructed as to what part of 
the work he would perform. At the con- 
clusion of this meeting each foreman not 
only knew the general plan but the par- 
ticular duties assigned to him. The ac- 
companying illustration shows the loca- 
tion of the different pieces of equipment 
and of the new and old tables as decided 
on at these meetings. 


PREPARING THE TURNTABLE AND ELEC- 


TRICAL EQUIPMENT 


_ As soon as the new table was delivered 
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locations shown in the illustration., The - 
ties were framed and placed, conduits, 
wiring for motors and electric lights, the 
supporting poles, gallows frame for the 
power collector at the center, control 
cabin controllers, resistances and No. 1 
motor were all installed at this time. The 
electrical forces also installed the power 
lines to the center of the pit and made 
them ready for connections with the 
power collector of the new table as soon 
as installed. All electrical apparatus 
which could safely be installed before the 
table was placed was also installed on the 
two halves of the new table. Because the 
control cabin was permanently fastened 
on one-half of the table and the gallows 
frame on the other half, the electrical de- 
partment forces were able to run all power conduits and 
wires except two pieces of conduit approximately 4 ft. 
long. These pieces were cut and fitted with conduit un- 
ions and all electrical and conduit connections were per- 
manently completed. 


Motor No. 1 was chained in place under the control 
cabin, and the grids, panel, controller, motor and lights 
in cabin and table were connected up. On the other 
half of the table the conduit was run from the power 
collector to a point at the bottom of the gallows frame. 
Feed wires were permanently connected on the power 
collector and pulled through the conduit to the bottom 
of the gallows frame where sufficient slack was left to 
permit reaching the control cabinet in the cabin. Serv- 
ice wires for No. 2 motor were permanently connected 
with the controller in the operator’s cabin, and these wires 


on the ground the structural steel gang 
checked over all the material and placed 
he same so as to be available without de- 
ay on the day of installation. This gang 
uso made all connections which could be 
nade prior to the actual installation. A 
“epresentative of the steel company was 
n attendance and gave the company 
‘orce the benefit of his experience on 
ther installations. The trucks for the 
lew table were unloaded and placed in 
he pit on the new circle rail at locations 
vhere the new table was to be placed. 
Chis permitted the placing of the table 
lirect on the track mountings. In order 
© do this it was necessary to throw two 
tacks out of service. 

_ The new table, being of the twin span 
YPe€, was shipped in two halves which 
vere unloaded and placed on blocking at 


Placing Seuth Half ef New Table, 12:00 Noon. 
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Placing North Half of New Turntable, 12:20 P. M. 


as well as the wires for the lighting circuit were pulled 
through the conduit to the center of the table where 
sufficient slack was left to reach the other end of the 
table. 


Transformers for the power lines were located at the 
rear of the engine house and current was brought to 
the power collector at the table through a 3-conductor 
00 cable strung on messengers extending over and above 
the roof of the engine house. 


Before the day of installation a bridge erecting crane 
and a locomotive erecting crane handled the halves of 
the new table to determine the balance points, which 
were marked so that on the day of installation no time 
would be lost in lifting the two halves of the table. 


MAKING THE INSTALLATION 


On the night of January 6 the mechanical and trans- 
portation departments arranged to turn all engines and 
to clear the engine house of such locomotives as would 
be required for service on the 7th. At 6:15 a.m. of the 
7th the engine house was clear. The first car for load- 
ing the crib work was placed at 6:55 a.m. and the last 
car at 8:02 am. The locations of these cars are shown 
in the illustration. Power was cut off from the old turn- 
table at 8:07 a.m. and the work of making the change 
started. During the night of the 6th the rails on the 
radial tracks were cut at the face of the new circle wall 
with acetylene torches so that the work of removing the 
cribbing could be started without de- ha 
lay, on the morning of the 7th. The |) ~ 
ditcher, the industrial crane and the 
bridge derrick car were all used in re- 
moving the cribbing and rails from the 
pit and loading it into cars as removed. 


At 9:30 a.m. the old table was lifted 
out of the pit and loaded on two flat cars 
on track No. 36. As soon as the cars 
were loaded they were shoved back into 
the engine house in order that they might 
not interfere with subsequent operations. 
While the old table was being loaded the 
bridge derrick car removed the center. 
The old foundation was cleaned and a 
cement motar mixed with plaster of 
paris, to obtain quick setting, was ap- 
plied first as a binder for the new center 


block, which was picked up at 10:25 a.m., set in position 
and line and at correct elevation at 10:52 a.m. At 11:17 
am. the new center casting was placed in position and the 
casting and center bearing block anchored to the old foun- 
dation. This was done by hand pouring Babbitt metal. 
The half of the new table to which the gallows frame was 
attached was picked up at 11:26 a.m. and placed in final 
position at 12:40 p.m. The other half was lifted at 11:25 
a.m, and was in final position at 12:40 p.m. The bolting 
of the two spans was started at 12:40 p.m. and completed | 
at 3:30 p.m. The electrical work was started at 12) 
o’clock noon and motor No. 1 was ready for service at. 
1:20 p.m. At 3:05 p.m. all the electrical work was com-. 
pleted and both motors ready for service. The placing 
of rail and tie plates on the new deck was started at 12:20. 
p.m. and completed at 2:30 p.m. - «4 


| 

As soon as the section which supported the gallows 
frame was placed, linemen moved cable and messengers) 
horizontally over the center of the table and proceeded 
to connect it up with the power collector. At the power 
collector four coiled brass springs 1 in. in diameter and| 
12 ins. long, constructed of No. 6 brass spring wire. 
formed the tie to the guy wires. Connection was made 
with three-bolt guy clamps to prevent the exterior 0! 
the power collector from turning. a 


While the above work was under way the concrete 
rail, timber bents and other material was being loaded 
and this operation was completed at 2:30 p.m. As soot 


Turntable in Place at 1:00 P. M. 
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‘as both motors were ready for service the power was 
turned on and the table moved a short distance several 
times in order to loosen up moving parts and check lubri- 
cation. The first complete revolution was made at 
3:45 p.m. and the table then placed in service. The 
total time consumed from the cutting off of the power 
at 8:07 a.m. until the first complete revolution of the 
new table at 3:45 p.m. was 7 hrs. and 38 mins. This is 
considered an exceptionally short time for a complete 
installation of this character. In spite of the care taken 
_to work out the arrangements, and of the close atten- 
tion to details by those in charge, it could not have been 
accomplished without the complete co-operation of both 
the mechanical and transportation departments with the 
engineering department. 


The Economical Thickness of Insula- 
tion for Refrigerator Cars 


By A. J. Woop 


The paper on the above subject by Messrs. Arthur J. Wood 
and Philip X. Rice read before the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York City, 
Dec. 3 to 6, 1923 was published in the Railway Review, Dec. 
8, 1923. Supplementing this paper the Railway Review pub- 
lished Jan. 26, 1924, abstracts of interesting discussions con- 
tributed at the tume the paper was presented. The paper 

was freely discussed at the meeting, and Mr. Wood gave ver- 
bal answers to a number of questions brought up, but stated 
_ at the same time that a written discussion would appear later. 


The paper on the above subject by Mr. P. X. Rice and 
the writer, presented at the December meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. brought out 
some interesting discussion. Inasmuch as many months 
will intervene before publication in its final corrected 
form, with the closure by the authors, it may be desirable 
to consider further some points raised in the discussion. 

The readers may recall that the paper takes up only 
the economics of the insulation. The authors are not 
interested in a particular brand of any material but 
rather in showing the possibilities of a method. As stated 
_ by Mr. Matthews we are “offering evidence of what may 
be expected under certain conditions.’ In the study 
leading to a satisfactory solution, it was necessary to 
investigate certain factors where the data was either 
meagre or was unclassified. The following are’ among 
these questions: (a) the extra cost to haul weight of 
‘insulation and the bearing of this factor on economical. 
thickness; (b) method of approximating the average 
temperature differences between inside and outside of a 
car; (c) roof temperature corrections as brought out in 
Fig. 9 of the paper give the results of an individual study 
of a neglected factor, where radiant heat is important. 


_ One who discussed the paper noted that the elimination. 


of any one factor may upset the calculations. ‘The authors 
fully appreciated this and in closing the paper stated that 
the most intricate problems may be solved “if full in- 
formation is obtained concerning the factors involved.” 
The most elusive factor is loss and damage claims. It 
does not seem desirable to even attempt to introduce a 
|fSetor which depends on so many variables beyond the 
control of the shipper, since in the problem under con- 
sideration we attempted to base the costs only on figures 
which would not vary widely for different shipments. 
Even with perfect insulation, railroads would have to 


Pay spoilage claims, partly on account of our present poor 


“esign of bunker system, over-ripe fruit, delays, flat 
wheels, etc. Mr. Nicol is right in stating that the upper 


oo | 
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curve, Fig. 5, was for Keystone hair felt, and| that the 
values for conductivity and density were taken, from 
the tables by the bureau of standards. We were aware 
that this brand of hair felt is frequently used in refrig- 
erator cars. Our curves are correct for the values as- 
sumed, and his curses, Fig. 6, page 184, Railway Re- 
view, Jan. 26, 1924, are also correct for the conditions he 
has taken. They both bring out the importance of the 
factor of weight, a consideration generally overlooked. 
The authors have recently learned that the bureau of 
standards tests on “hair felt” and ‘Keystone hair felt” 
were made in 1916, and it would be impossible now to 
recheck the density of the particular samples tested. 
The density figures given for these two materials are 
considerably higher than should be expected for these 
materials as they are actually used at the present time. 
The density was originally measured by weighing the 
samples and dividing by the volume when actually in 
place in the test apparatus. Compression would there- 
fore increase the density. : 

Mr. Herter adds some valuable points. We question 
his suggestion of making ceiling temperature only 10 
degrees warmer than floor temperature. Tests do not 
bear him out, except in case of the less common over- 
head system of bunkers such as ABC, Moore, etc. The 
average trip of a refrigerator is only for two or three 
days, and during this time the difference between floor 
and ceiling in end bunker type cars was found to be 
what we have shown. Furthermore, with the end bunker 
cars, a considerable temperature head is required to cir- 
culate air, and although thicker ceilings might reduce ceil- 
ing temperature somewhat it would not be as much as 
might be expected because the reduced circulation would 
not be able to keep the ceiling at a much lower tempera- 
ture. The specific heat capacity of insulation probably 
would enter into cars insulated insufficiently or only mod- 
erately; however, this does not seem to be serious in 
amount, and would be less for cars with generous insula- 
tion. The structural walls of the car may afford more 
specific heat capacity than the insulating materials. 

Mr. Krampe evidently overlooked the point that the 
paper is devoted exclusively to the “commercial factor.” 
Economics is nothing, if not commercial. The factors he 
mentions as omitted, are all there and others can-readily 
be introduced if necessary. I would also state that be- 
tween the roof and ceiling and between the floor and bot- 
tom of the underframing there is room for about ten 
inches of air space insulation, without reducing cargo ca- 
pacity, but the wall space is limited. Opinions seem to 
conflict on the question of keeping air space compart- 
ments tight. The best’ information we have is favorable, 
at least up to two or three years of service. For a 
longer period, we have not been able to secure reliable 
information or data. _ 

The authors do not feel the same concern as does Mr. 
Matthews for fear that the results will be misinterpreted. 
Those who fail to grasp the meaning of a paper of this 
kind may distort the facts, but those who are concerned 
with the analysis of the problem and the design of in- 
sulating structures should-not be misled. 

It is true, as intimated by Mr. Carrier, that the effect 
of moisture on the insulating value of materials should 
not be lost sight of. This is a problem which will bear 
much investigation by use of one of our new “heat 
meters’, referred to in paragraph 20 of the paper. 

Since the publication of the paper, several letters have 
been received indicating an interest in the subject. It 
would be well worth while 1f the many companies con- 
cerned would pool their interests and finance a thorough 
investigation of the many factors involved in the refreg- 
erator car problem. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The public service commission of New York state has 
inaugurated a practice which may well be followed by the 
commissions of other states. In granting certificates al- 
lowing the operation of automobile bus lines on the 
highways of the state, the commission is inserting a clause 
of which the following is typical: “Operators are fur- 
ther directed to bring all busses to a dead stop at rail- 
road crossings and to proceed only when it is seen that 
there are no approaching trains. Failure to obey the lat- 
ter order lays. .open to proceedings for the revoca- 
tion of his errs sis ” Tn many states the utility com- 
missions have taken jurisdiction over the operation of 
bus lines between cities, and if this example of the New 
York commission were generally followed, it would in- 
augurate a decided measure of safety on a very consid- 
erable proportion of the highway traffic. 


One of the most far reaching and satisfactory trans- 
actions of a committee of railway engineers ever ac- 
complished was the designing of a set of standard rail 


sections, reported to the American Society of Civil En- 7 


gineers in 1893. Railroads gradually adopted it, until, 
finally, about ninety per cent of the roads of the coun- 
try were using rails designed according to the so-called 
standard sections of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. One element of convenience in these standard 
sections was a uniformity of proportions on relative di- 
mensions running through all of the sections for rails 
of varying size. For illustration, the height of rail and 
width of base were equal in all the sections, and there 
were fixed percentages of metal in head, web and base 
in all of the sections. Corner radii and radius of top of 
head were the same in all sections. The limit of size 
of rail covered by these standard designs was a hun- 
dred-pound section, and, all things considered, includ- 
ing the weight and carrying capacity of rolling stock at 
the time these sections first came into general use, it 
‘is doubtful if they could be improved upon. 


The heavier axle loads of locomotives and other 
equipment of recent years, have made it necessary to 
increase the size and weight of rail, until conditions 
now call for rails as heavy as 150 pounds per yard. It 
is interesting to notice in what respects this committee 
on rail of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion has found it necessary to depart from time-hon- 


é 


ored principles of design in working out a section for a 
rail of 150 pounds per yard. Requisite beam-strength 
and stiffness no longer permits equal dimens‘ons for 
height of rail and width of base. The former now pre- 
ponderates over the latter. There is also a consider- 
able change in percentages of metal in the three recog- 
nized divisions of the section—there has been a reduc- 
tion of about twenty per cent in the metal of the head, 
an increase of about six per cent in the metal of the 
base and an increase of about twenty-five per cent in | 
the metal of the web. Such changes were necessary, 
of course, in order to attain an increased ratio for 
height of section. It has long been realized that limits 
of about three inches in width of head and something 
like two inches or less in depth were sufficient for 
flange strength of section and for wearing purposes, 
This being the case all the metal that could be spared 
from the head in going to the larger sections could be 
used in adding to height of rail, and a similar rule — 
would apply to thickness of base. 
Another advantage gained in maximum feasiiie 
height of section is the distance between fishing sut- 
faces of head and base, the larger this dimension the — 
greater the resulting depth and siretey of angle bars 
for the joints. 


The new simple Mallet locomotives recently placed | 
in service on the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., and fully | 
described in an article to be found elsewhere in this | 
issue, are not the largest engines of this type but they | 
are much larger than any of the other engines in usé | 
on the road. They were designed for service on the 
Alleghany division between Clifton Forge, Va., and Hin- 
ton, W. Va., where the coal traffic of the road is very 
heavy, and are now hauling trains over the division in 
much less time, than was formerly required, with an in- 
crease in tonnage of from 35 to 40 per cent. These 
savings alone should be well worth consideration not- 
withstanding the fact that for so large an engine this | 
new power is thought to be very effiicient as well 4 
economical of operation. 

The simple Mallet type loconaettee is not new, nei- 
ther has its use been extensive up to this time. It is ~ 
worthy of note, for example, that while the principal © 
heavy power on the Chesapeake & Ohio has been the 
compound articulated engine, in the present instance 
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the road has departed from the previous practice and 
abandoned the compound principle. In view of the 


fact that the Chesapeake & Ohio’s experience with 


_ Were turned back to their owners. 


former compound Mallet locomotives embraces six dif- 
ferent classes of engines and covers a period of a num- 
ber of years, it is fair to assume that they are anticipat- 
ing in the new power, to effect economies by other 
means which offset the economies of the compounding 
principle. 


Oftentimes suggestions which are apparently com- 
monplace and trivial, are nevertheless very much to the 
point. It should be obvious to anyone that while the 
railroads are striving to impress upon shippers the im- 
portance of loading cars to capacity and the prompt 
release of car equipment, these fundamental economies 
should not be overlooked in the handling of company 
material. This’ particular point.is however, very ap- 
propriately brought out in an article on “Shipping 
Company Material,” which we reprint on page 655, 
of this issue, from a contribution to the Illinois 
Central Magazine. Perhaps the loading of equipment 
to capacity cannot invariably be practiced in forward- 
ing company material, for there are many items which 
move as small shipments or odd lots; yet there are 
times when a little care or foresight may accomplish 
an important saving. In the prompt release of car 
equipment loaded with company freight, however, 
there is certainly room for continual care and watch- 
fulness. The expense incurred in the detention of the 
car is not measured by the amount of the investment 
tied up for the period involved. It is more correctly 
estimated on the basis of what the car should earn for 
the railroad, if promptly released for revenue service; 
and this it is self-evident, may run into a tidy sum per 
day. 


Hearings were concluded at Washington, last week, on 
the Howell bill to abolish the Railroad Labor Board, and 
to substitute national boards of adjustments for the set- 
tlement of labor disputes with the railroads. Unfor- 
tunately this bill, which is being strongly supported by 
national labor organizations, is tied up with the national 
agreements which were imposed upon the railroads 
by the Railroad Administration shortly before they 
These agreements 


_ were, in many of their provisions, vicious, and pre- 


Sumably it is the hope of the organizations that 
under the provisions of the Howell bill they not only 
will be perpetuated but will be given interpretations 
which are more favorable to the employees. 


One of the objections to the bill now under con- 


_ Sideration in the senate is that it plainly recognizes 
| only the national craft organizations as the repre- 
| Stnatives of the railroad employees, and makes no 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Provision whatever for those employees to have a 
voice in the selection of their representative. The 
bill provides that the nominations for the representa- 
tives on the various boards shall be made by the 
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nationally organized crafts. This means, and pre- 
sumably was intended to mean, that the mere fact 
that any craft is affiliated with or organized by a na- 
tional organization would give that organization the 
right to speak for the craft, although the national 
organization might represent only a small percentage 
of the employees in that craft. Again several of the 
organizations include a larger number in their mem- 
bership who are not in railroad service. 

It was testified before the senate committee on inter- 
state commerce that in the eastern territory only 37 
per cent of the shop crafts employees are members 
of the national organization, and about 50 per cent 
of the maintenance of way employees. Membership 
in national organizations of other classes are signal 
department 60 per cent, train dispatchers 33 per cent, 
telegraph operators 71 per cent, and marine depart- 
ment employees 8 per cent. On the western roads 
the percentage is much less. 

It is well known that there is much bitterness on 
the part of the members of the national organizations 
against the men who have refused to join their unions. 
Under the bill as written not only would these men 
have no voice in selecting their representatives, but 
would be compelled to submit their grievances to a 
board which is selected by an organization which is 
hostile to them. 

It is easily seen that such a situation would be effec- 
tive in bringing about the closed shop on all the rail- 
roads in the country, and we cannot get away from 
the belief that this is just what the bill is intended to do. 


THE PROBLEM OF ECONOMICAL INSULATION. 


Some time ago a high official of a car manufacturing 
concern expressed his opinion on the present design of 
railroad refrigerator cars, saying that the refrigerator 
car of today has passed the experimental stage, and 
has proved its success. It is true that, as a result 
of tests and investigations, as well as through the 
application of scientific principles in the actual con- 
struction, the railroads and the car designers have been 
able to develop an altogether better and more substan- 
tial car with more efficient and economical refrigera- 
tion than was in service a few years ago. Although we 
may find cars which this car builder and others of his 
calling will consider a success, the acme of perfection 
in construction, and in the selection of an economical 
insulation and its proper application in refrigerator car 
construction, has not yet been reached, and there is 
still room for much improvement. The many techni- 
cal papers with their discussions recently contributed 
to the various engineering societies clearly show that 
there is a real interest and a demand by the industry 
as a whole for a very thorough and scientific investiga- 
tion of the various problems in heat transmission. It 
is of concern, not only to the engineer but from the 
contact of the man in the industry with the public, it is 
a question of greatest interest to the public in general. 
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As far as the construction of refrigerator cars is con- 
cerned, the real effort is to reduce the heat transfer to 
a minimum by the use of insulat:on. The factors en- 
tering into this problem, and which are necessary as a 
means of determining the kind and grade of insulating 
material, as well as its most economical application are 
many, and sometimes elusive, often depending or 
many variables beyond human control. It is obvious 
therefore, that the carrying on of a research in heat 
transmission and the solution of problems of this na- 
ture, will take considerable time and cannot be accom 
plished in the course of a single campaign. We have to- 
day mediums through which such an investigation can 
be carried out. It is only necessary to point to the 
various engineering societies and laboratories with 
their talent, or to such an organization in the railroad 
field as the American Railway Association; and we are 
convinced that it would be well worth while if the 
many companies concerned, railroads as well as manu- 
facturing companies, would pool their interests and fi 
nance such an investigation in order to determine al! 
of the factors involved in the refrigerator car problem. 


The classified summary, by principal causes and com- 
modities of freight loss and damage expenditures for 
1923, issued by the A. R. A. freight claim division, 
shows that $1,488,871 was paid for claims caused by 
improper refrigeration or ventilation in refrigerator 
cars alone, and $232,277 was paid for claims on fresh 
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fruit and vegetables due to defective or unfit equip- | 


ment. This money of course, cannot be put to the ac- 


count of insufficient insulation or poor design of the 
car alone; but no doubt a considerable portion of this_ 


money could have been saved if the cars had been 
designed so that the insulation had afforded the re— 
quired protection to the lading, and the cars had been 


properly maintained. There are also the losses, of 
which no tabulation is feasible, and yet which in the 


aggregate must mount into tremendous sums, on ac- 
count of additional icing required due to excessive 
heat transfer; and the further factor, of the cost of in- 
vestment, and the extra expense of transporting insu- 
lation imperfectly adapted to the requirements. 

The various phases of this much needed investigation 


in heat transmission were the subject of discussion ata . 


recent gathering of engineers, physicists and chemists, 
held in New York city, under the auspices of the Na- 


tional Research Council. As pointed out on page 661 of 


this issue, an executive committee was formed and 
authorized to outline the scope and to formulate a plan 


of action for such a research, to be carried out under the — 


leadership of the National Research Council whose pri- 
mary function is to stimulate research work of similar 
character. We certainly welcome such a plan; in the 
entire situation it is apparent that great sums are in- 
volved, and the railroads as well as the public in gen- 


eral would benefit by a thorough investigation of this 


important problem. 


Washington Correspondence = 7 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


DOINGS IN CONGRESS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 2—Next Wednesday the 
senate committee on interstate commerce will begin 
hearings on section 15a of the Esch-Cummins act. 
The railroad executives will present the first wit- 
nesses, but up to this hour they have not decided on 
the men who will present the case for the carriers. 


A sub-committee of the full committee has in charge 
the bill of Senator Harris prohibiting the use of 
wooden cars for passenger service. The bill was not 
discussed at the meeting today. 


Senator Cummins, of Iowa, has submitted to the com- 
mittee two amendments to some of the pending bills 
which seek to abolish the surcharge on Pullman fares. 
The first one reads, “Provided the abolition of the 
surcharge does not involve an increase in freight 
rates or fares for travel in ordinary coaches.” An- 
other offered is: “Provided this act shall not apply 
to any railroad whose net operating income of the 
year 1923 was less than 514 per cent upon the value 
of its property used in the service of transportation.” 

Before the house committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries, hearings on the application of section 
28 of the merchant marine act will start tomorrow, 
and hundreds of persons interested in its application 
to American transportation will attend. The Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives tonight issued the follow- 


ing statement on this phase of the operation of the 
section 1n question: ~ 

“The traffic executives of lines serving eastern terri- 
tory have carefully considered the interpretation and 
application of section 28 of the merchant marine act 
which, by virtue of a certificate of the United States 
Shipping Board and order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in conformity therewith, becomes effec- 
tive, May 20, 1924. The effect of making operative 


5 ; 
section 28 to the extent provided in said certimase | 


and order, in substance is to require that domestic | 
rates and regulations affecting domestic rates shall | 
be applied on all export and import traffic excepting | 
grain, unless it is exported or imported in ships of | 
American registry, to and from such foreign countries | 
as are designated by the Shipping Board and in the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which | 
ports embrace substantially all the ports of the world 
except African, Mediterrenean, Spanish, Portuguese, 
southern Asian, and West Indian ports. = | 
“Section 28 becomes operative upon the rates, fares. 
and charge of any carrier so far as it conducts ‘trans- | 
portation subject to the interstate commerce act.’ 
Transportation subject to the interstate commerce act 
includes storage, demurrage, free time, car service, 
lighterage and other incidents of transportation as tO) 
which regulations affecting the rate aré published by 
the carriers. = 
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- “Section 28 as made operative does not effect any 
reduction in any rate. It will be the obligation of 
the railroad companies to apply the domestic rates 
on export and import traffic unless shipped in ves- 
sels of American registry. 

“Section 28 does not apply to traffic originating in 
the United States and moving for export to Canada 
or through a Canadian port, nor does it apply to traffic 
originating in the United States and moving through 
Canada for exportation through an American port. 
Vice versa, section 28 does not apply to traffic from 
the foreign ports covered by the order moving through 
Canadian ports to points in the United States, nor 
to trafic moving through an American port to a 
point in Canada or passing through Canada to a 
point of destination in the United States, nor to traffic 
originating in Canada and moving to a point of 
destination in the United States. 

“Certain trans-shipment rates on coal, coke, etc., 
which are lower than track delivery rates on the same 
commodities to the port of trans-shipment are not in- 
cluded within the operation of section 28 because 
such rates are not based upon contemplated exporta- 
tion, but on the contrary are based primarily on the 
incident of coastwise transportation to other points 
in the United States. 

“It will of course be necessary for the carriers to 
police the application of export and import rates so 
that they may be applied only in connection with 
ships of American registry. Where the shipper gives 
reasonable assurance that the property will be ex- 
ported in a vessel of American registry, the export 
rate will in the first instance be applied. Ii the 


_ shipper changes the through route to provide for for- 


warding in a vessel of foreign registry, correction will 
be made to the basis of the domestic rate and the 
additional charges will be collected.” 


CAR LOADINGS DECREASE SLIGHTLY 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended 


March 22, totaled 908,651 cars, according to reports ° 


filed today by the carriers with the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. Due to de- 


_ creases in the loading of all commodities except mis- 
_cellaneous freight, forest products and ore, the total 
for. the week was a decrease of 8,302 cars under the 


preceding week. Compared with the corresponding 
week last year, it was a decrease of 8,167 cars, but 
with the corresponding week in 1922, an increase of 


| 71,410 cars. 


Forest products loading totaled 81,065 cars, an in- 


crease of 1,815 cars over the preceding week and an 


increase of 7,864 cars over the same week last year. 


Compared with the same week two years ago it was 


an increase of 26,683 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 322,126 
cars. While this was an increase of 4,883 cars over 
the preceding week, it was a decrease of 5,312 cars 
under last year, but an increase of 58,982 cars over 


| the same week two years ago. 


_ Cars, 


Loading of grain and grain products totaled 38,064 
; decrease of 4,690 cars compared with the pre- 
vious week, and a decrease of 1,288 cars under the 
same week last year. Compared with the same week 
in 1922, however, it was an increase of 400 cars. In the 


Western districts alone 24,033 cars were loaded with 


grain and grain products during the week, an increase 
of 800 cars over the corresponding period last year. 


Livestock loading totaled 31,075 cars, 441 cars less 


_than the week before, but an increase of 1,355 cars 
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compared with the corresponding week in 1923, and 
an increase of 5,687 cars compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1922. Reports showed 23,463 cars 
loaded with livestock during the week in the western 
districts, an increase of 1,688 cars over the same period 
last year. 

Coal loadings totaled 161,149 cars, 9,405 cars under 
the preceding week. Compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year, it was a decrease of 23,782 cars, 
and with the corresponding period in 1922, it was a 
decrease of 42,070 cars due to heavy coal shipments 
at that time in preparation for the miners’ -strike 
which began about a week later. Loading of mer- 
chandise and less than carload lot freight amounted 
to 250,723 cars, a decrease of 378 cars under the week 
before, but an increase of 18,070 cars over the same 
week two years ago. 

Ore loadings amounted to 11,180 cars, an increase 
of 279 cars over the preceding week, but a decrease 
of 3,504 cars under last year. Compared with the same 
week two years ago, it was an increase of 5,887 cars. 
Coke loading totaled 13,269 cars; a decrease of 365 
cars compared with the week before, and a decrease 
of 1,570 cars compared with the same week last year, 
but an increase of 4,577 cars compared with the same 
week in 1922. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week be- 
fore in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in the eastern and southern districts, while the 
Allegheny, Pocahontas, northwestern, central western 
and southwestern districts reported decreases. All 


districts reported increases over the corresponding 
week in 1922. 


CONDITION OF CAR EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on March 15 had 165,914 freight 
cars in need of repair, 7.3 per cent of the ownership, 
according to reports filed today by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

This was a reduction of 2.868 cars compared with the 
number in need of such repair on March_1, at which time 
there were 168,782 or 7.5 per cent. Of the total number, 
44.534 or 1.9 per cent were in need of light repair, a 
decrease of 4,743 compared with the number in need of 
such repair on ‘March 1. Reports also showed 121,380 
freight cars or 5.4 per cent, in need of heavy repair, an 
increase however of 1,875 over the number in need of 
such repair on March 1. 


Car- SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


Surplus freight cars in good repair and immediately 
available for service on March 22 totaled 213,093, ac- 
cording to reports filed today by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 38,091 cars over the total num- 
ber on March 14, at which time there were 175,002. Of 
the total number on March 22, reports showed 115,361 
surplus coal cars in good repair, an increase within a 
week of 26,882, while there also were 69,747 surplus box 
cars, an increase of 10,262 within the same period. Sur- 
plus stock cars totaled 16,025, an increase of 275 com- 
pared with the number on March 14, while there also 
were 7,262 surplus refrigerator cars, an increase of 220 
within the same period. The total car shortage reported 
on March 22 was only 361 for the country as a whole, 
compared with 604 on March 14. 

Ree As 


The first union railroad station in the United States, it 
is claimed, was that built at Indianapolis, Ind., in 1853. 
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A bronze tablet in the present union passenger station in 
that city commemorates the achievement and gives the 
honor to four pioneer builders: Oliver Hampton Smith, 
John Brough, William N. Jackson and Chauncy Rose. 
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The original station was used by five railroads: The 
Madison & Indianapolis, the Terre Haute & Richmond, 
the Indianapolis & Bellefontaine, the Indianapolis & Cin- 
cinnati and the Indiana Central. 


Hale Holden Testifies at Hearing on Howell Bill 


Senate Committee Holds Hearings on Bill 
That Would Abolish Railroad Labor Board 


The Howell bill was admittedly introduced into congress 
at the behest of a number of railway labor organizations and 
is being strongly supported by them. The bill would abolish 
the Railroad Labor Board and substitute four national 
boards of adjustment for the settlement of labor disputes, 
and second, a board of mediation and conciliation, These 
boards of adjustment would be similar to those m extst- 
ence during the period of federal operation and would un- 
doubtedly be as partisan and unsatisfactory as were those 
boards. Mr. Holden points out the Railroad Labor Board 
did not come under the condemnation of organized labor 
until the decisions were adverse. Apparently an attempt ts 
being made to regain the advantage which was enjoyed by 
organized labor during federal control. 


Hale Holden, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Association of Railway Executives, testified before 
the senate interstate commerce committee, March 28. 
Mr. Holden declared that enactment of the Howell bill to 
abolish the Railroad Labor Board and set up national 
adjustment boards for the settlement of labor contro- 
versies would be a step backward by congress. Prior to 
the passage of the Transportation Act of 1920, public 
interest was concerned principally in the question of 
continuous service. In this law, however, congress ex- 
pressed a clear recognition not only of the necessity for 
continuous transportation service but also expressed a 
recognition of the public interest in the additional bur- 
den which increased wages paid railroad employees placed 
on the public through increased transportation charges. 

“This bill, however, proposed to adopt,” said Mr. Hol- 
den, “the war scheme of national boards of adjustments, 
whereas the framers of the Transportation Act were un- 
willing to impose that obligation upon either employees 
or railroads. They wisely recognized that there should 
be the option left both to the management and to the em- 
ployees to establish these adjustment boards by agree- 
ments and locally, or by such groups of railroads as 
might enter into agreements for that purpose, or na- 
tionally as might be determined. The railroads oppose 
the requirement for national adjustment boards, because 
boards of that type 


“(1.) Lose contact with local conditions. (2) Under- 
take to promote unnecessary standardization of condi- 
tions without due regard for local differences.  (3.) 
Create standing invitations for appeals far distant from 
the place where the controversy arose, and (4.) Involve 
unnecessary expense of time and money not only in 
maintaining the boards, but also in attending upon them. 
They may have been fitted to federal control conditions, 
but they are an unwise institution in time of peace, and 
work against, rather than in favor of, local settlements. 
No satisfactory reason has been offered for their crea- 
tion. 


“Nominations to these boards are provided by this 
law in a manner which will effectively establish the closed 
shop on American railroads. The Howell bill was pre- 
sented to congress by a number of railroad labor organ- 


izations representing a substantial part, but by no means 
all, of the employees engaged in transportation service, 
This bill is stated to be the result of eighteen months of 
study by these organizations, but without conference or 
public discussion with either railroad managements or 
with the public. It is, therefore, obviously a partisan 
measure. It is well-known that there are more than a 
majority in many of the railroad crafts that are not 
affiliated with organizations appearing at this hearing and 
which do not desire to be represented by them because 
they have their own established methods of dealing with 
the companies for which they work. The proponents of 
this measure do not represent two million of railroad 
workers, as claimed, but a much smaller number and 
there are hundreds of thousands of railroad workers who 
are not represented by them at all in this proceeding. 
“The Howell bill proposés radical changes in the pres- 


ent established method of dealing with railroad labor 


questions and, in certain vital and important features 
principally affecting the public interest, it proposes back- 
ward steps, which, because of the predominant public 


interest, I assume congress will examine and consider 


with studious care. It is fair to say that no more im- 
portant question relating to transportation matters 1s 
pending in congress today than that raised by this meas- 
ure. The public has long since come to realize that it is 
as vitally interested in the maintenance of stable and satis- 
factory relations between the carriers and their em- 
ployees, and in the cost of the service, as either of the 
parties directly involved. 

“Railroad wages directly paid in the operation of the 
carriers constitute the larger part of their operating ex- 
penses. This is shown by the fact that in 1923, out of 
every dollar of .expense 55.8 cents was directly expended 
for the operating payroll.” 

_ Legislative acts from the first enactment by congress 
in 1888, provided for a voluntary board of arbitration, 
through the Erdman Act in 1898 and the Newlands act 
in 1913, were briefly reviewed by Mr. Holden who said 
that “no one of these three measures was a_ partisan 
measure, Originating solely from one interest, and no 
meastire was passed until congress had fully investigated 
all of the facts, and secured the widest information and 
opinion from all interests. Labor was dissatisfied with 
the Newlands Act which provided for mediation and con- 
ciliation of labor difficulties on the grounds that it occu- 
pied too much time, was too expensive and that public 


arbitrators did not understand the technical facts and re- | 


lations between the parties.” 

Concerning the Transportation Act, Mr. Holden said 
that it was enacted “to carry out the emphatic expression 
of opinion by the public against any further government 


| 


| 
|! 
| 
| 


| 
| 


operation of the railroads. The Transportation Act, by — 


almost universal expression has been characterized as 
the first constructive law passed in the program of regu- 


lation of railroads by the government. In all of its im 


portant features it has had to function during the brief 


period of its existence in the presence of conditions prob: | 
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ably more disturbed and difficult to deal with than ever 
before in the history of the country. Every informed 
person knows that it was enacted to meet a set of con- 
ditions that without it would have meant bankruptcy to 
most of the railroads of the country and almost immedi- 
ate widespread labor disturbances and interruption of 
traffic. It is not a measure expressing the views of any 
single interest, but it was the result of the long and pains- 
taking work of many members of congress engaged in 
developing it and it received the approval of congress by 
large majorities and of the president of the United 
States. 
“In several features the Transportation Act did not 
satisfy the views of the railroads nor of the shipping 
public, but in accord with past experience it seems to 
have carried into title III of the act (the labor board 
provisions) more of the views of railroad labor than 
those of any other interest. We are still in the midst of 
changing and difficult conditions and a reasonable return 
to normal economic conditions appears to be still some- 
time in the future. It is difficult to predict the future be- 
cause of uncertain conditions. Therefore, the railroad 
companies feel that the Transportation Act of 1920 has 
not yet had a fair trial and that, under present changing 
conditions, important additional legislation relating to the 
transportation situation might well be deferred. 

“Railroad labor conditions are more stable and satis- 
factory than for a long time past. There are no impor- 
tant questions pending which threaten a crisis of any 
character, nor any which seem to be beyond the ability 
of the managements and employees to harmoniously deal 
with. . 

“Railroad freight rates are steadily being readjusted 
downward, in fact on some commodities and in some 
portions of the country rates have been reduced more 
rapidly than the railroads feel conditions justified. Since 
the peak of rates which was reached in 1920 there have 
been substantial reductions under the Transportation 
Act. The most extensive reductions occurred in 1921 
and 1922 and calculations show that approximately $700,- 
000,000 anually since 1922 have been saved to the ship- 
pers of the country through these reductions in rates. 

“Considering these conditions the railroads believe that 
they have borne and are currently bearing their full 
Share of the burden in the effort to return to normal 
conditions during this reconstruction period. As a mat- 
ter of fact railroad rates have been reduced more rapidly 
than railroad expenses and railroad wages are still sub- 
stantially above the index figures showing the relative 
cost of living. Railroad rates are now but 54 per cent 
and the cost of living is 73 per cent above the prewar 
basis of comparison, whereas the hourly wage of railroad 
employees is 133 per cent higher than the prewar basis 
and the average annual compensation is 95 per cent 
higher.” 

Referring to the railroad labor board, Mr. Holden 
said that in providing a tribunal authorized to inquire 
into controversies that threaten interruption of com- 
merce, and in making it the legal and public duty of the 
parties to refer immediately such controversies to this 
tribunal, congress took a step in advance, and one which 
‘it will carefully weigh in the light of the public interest 

, and anxiety over these questions before it withdraws and 
| Teturns to less secure methods, such as those advocated 
In the pending bill.” 

Mr. Holden said that it was only after the Labor Board 

_ had ordered reductions in wages averaging approximately 
12 per cent, and amounting annually to about $400,000,- 
000, effective on July 1, 1922, that “there was heard for 


_ the first time the beginning of complaint over the func- 
| ; 
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tions of the Labor Board and it may fairly be stated 
that here arose the principal reason for hostility to this 
Board and the beginning of the demand for its removal.” 

“If the United States Railroad Labor Board is abol- 
ished and the proposed measure is substituted, it is a fair 
inquiry how and in what manner reductions in rates of 
pay may be accomplished when the time arrives for an 
inquiry into that subject? Would -railroad labor agree, 
under the Howell bill, to arbitrate a question of this 
kind? It refused to consider the subject in 1921 and if 
title III of the Transportation Act had not been on the 
statute books, it is quite certain that no arbirtation could 
have been secured by agreement. 

“I am not here arguing the merits of these questions, 
nor predicting a movement for the reduction in rates of 
pay. On the contrary, as stated before, the recent 
tendency, and the present tendency, seems upward. But 
no existing scheme of legislation should be abandoned 
for one which makes no provision for the protection of 
the public interest, as well as that of the carriers, for an 
examination of these questions when the time does ar- 
rive, and no scheme of legislation should be adopted in 
lieu of the present statute which will obviously prevent 
public examination and determination of that question at 
the appropriate time. 

“The major reason for the proposed measure appears 
to be the demand by those particular organizations repre- 
senting, as they do, only part of railroad labor, to be re- 
lieved from the Labor Board and the pressure of public 
opinion under the duty created by the law, to first sub- 
mit controversies not otherwise disposed of, to the Labor 
Board before resorting to strike. The law was enacted 
to bring it about through the pressure of public opinion 
that there should not be an interruption of traffic of any 
serious moment until the Labor Board has first had the 
opportunity to hear the case and announce a decision as 
to the right course to be followed. 

“For this important reason, as well as for equally im- 
portant reasons already given, this advance in labor leg- 
islation should not be abandoned without more persuasive 
reasons than have thus far been advanced. The railroads 
urge that it be given further trial before any important 
change is made in its provisions.” 


Shipping Company Material* 


The company material car earns no revenue—Poor Rich- 

ard III, 

A total of 11,460,919 tons of non-revenue or com- 
pany freight consisting of fuel and materials was han- 
dled by the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley railroads in 1923. The cost per ton mile for 
hauling this freight was just as much as for revenue 
producing business even though it was used in the mainte- 
nance and operation of the railroad. 

Unfortunately the cost of shipping compay material 
is often overlooked. Many officers and employees ap- 
pear to feel that, inasmuch as the road owns the cars 
and engines, it makes but little difference how much or 
how often company material is shipped. As a matter 
of fact the handling of company freight is a very im- 
portant item of expense, as aside from the expense of 
handling, cars used for company material mean cars 
diverted from revenue service. Every effort has been 
made to impress the public with the importance of in- 
creasing car efficiency through maximum loading and 
prompt unloading. It is just as important that light 
loading of cars with company material and delay in 
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loading or unloading be avoided as with revenue 
freight, and we should certainly be able and willing to 
put forth every effort to go one better and practice the 
policy we preach to the shipper. 

There is no denying the fact that in the manner of 
shipping company material there is much room for im- 
provement and the maximum efficiency will never be 
attained as long as we persist in loading a few hundred 
pounds of scrap, a pair of wheels, an old hand car or a 
few pieces of timber on a car just because the car hap- 
pens to be convenient and we want to get the material 
out of the way. 

A great deal can be accomplished through anticipat- 
ing material requirements by outlining a definite work 
program covering a period of several weeks or a month, 
cooperating with the store and other departments and 
shipping material for different departments but the 
same destination or district in the same car. ‘The 
spirit of cooperation can be carried still further by ar- 
ranging with the yard master or agent to move and 
place the car promptly for loading or unloading and 
using every effort to see that there is no delay in han- 
dling. 

The system of using peddler or transfer cars con- 
siting of mixed shipments consigned to several depart- 
ments or supervisors is now in effect and is showing 
good results. There is still room for improvement, 
however, in the manner of handling these mixed ship- 
ments of material. For example, a car may have a frog 
for one track supervisor, some nut locks for another, 
pipe for the water supervisor and nails or spikes or 
other material for the bridge and building supervisor. 
The material may or may not be plainly marked, and 
where care is not used in showing the destination and 
consignee the material often goes astray, causing need- 
less delay and expense. Therefore, the following sug- 
gestions are offered to facilitate proper handling and 
delivery of material: 

1—Tag each article with weather proof tag, 

2——Box or wrap all small articles in substantial pack- 
ages 

5. eee each shipment in the car, 

4.—Give each consignee letter or wire stating car num- 
ber and date of shipment, with request that the ma- 
terial be handled promptly. 

The practice of operating monthly supply cars by 
the store department has undoubtedly made a material 
reduction in non-revenue car mileage. Unfortunately 
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Flat-Cars of Detroit United Ry. Loaded with Demountable Container Units. 
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these facilities are not always used to their full effici- 
ency by either the supply department of the depart-— 
ment supplied. Quite often supervisors, agents, pump- 
ers and others fail to anticipate their full requirements 
in sufhcient time to permit of handling by these cars, 
or on the other hand the supply department is not 
always prepared to fill the orders or substitute material 
that will be satisfactory, with the result that a special 
shipment is sometimes necessary either by baggage or 
freight. a 

It isa very easy matter to fall into a habit of careless — 
ness in shipping material, and a little more attention to © 
this important detail will result in material economies, — 
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Container Units in Motor Truck 


Freight Service aa | 


How THE Detroit Unitep Ry. Has DEVELOPED 
New EQuiIPMENT TO ESTABLISH AUXILIARY ‘ 
Motor TRUCK SERVICE 


The Detroit United Ry. is proposing to supplement its in- ~ 
terurban freight service in the vicinity of Detroit, Mich., with 
a motor truck service on the highways; and in this connec- 
tion demountable unit container equipment has been developed — 
which is intended to expedite and simplify the service. We 
have abstracted the information embodied in the account — 
which follows from an article by A. D. B. Van Zandt, pub- 
licity manager, Detroit United Ry., which appeared in AERA, — 
the official publication of the American Electric Railway 
Association, January, 1924. sf * 


The Detroit United Ry. operates an extensive electric 
interurban railway system in the district of which De- 
troit, Mich., is the center. This locality, like many other 
parts of the country, is characterized by a very general 
application of the automobile truck to local freighting. 
Unlike many other localities, however, the state of Michi- 
gan has at least made a start in legislation which outlines 
a general policy of conserving the highways and minimiz- 
ing irresponsible operation of motor trucks. This policy 
is not such as to limit materially highway competition 
with railroads, but it at least establishes a permanent 
basis upon which such competition may be expected; and 
it made it possible for the Detroit United Ry. to pe 7 
mine what conditions it had to look forward to with ref- 
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Demountable Container Units Ready for Transfer from Motor Truck to Freight Platform, 


erence to future competition and possible expansion. 

While this situation was developing the heads of the 
company’s departments had held many meetings to de- 
termine what course they would pursue in case the board 
of directors granted them the necessary authority. The- 
oretically an auxiliary trucking service seemed the proper 
‘step, in which demountable truck bodies could be hauled 
to existing interurban lines and there transferred as units 
to flat cars, and at the other end re-transferred to trucks 
and distributed. This system would make a minimum 
use of the highway, and a maximum use of the com- 
pany’s privately-owned facilities. As a first definite step 
the Detroit United Railway Trucking Co. was incorpo- 
tated to handle the new service, with a capital stock of 
$500,000, all held for and in behalf of the interurban 
system. 

Michigan laws place a maximum upon truck load and 
length of motor train. It appeared, therefore, that econ- 
omy would result from placing several motor loads on 
one car and several cars in a trolley train, thus reserving 
the trucks themselves for the many terminal trips of 
pick-up and delivery instead of wasting their time along 
the crowded highways. 

The mechanical problems included that of putting on 
and taking off the bodies from the truck chassis. Cranes 
om every car, or cranes at every loading station, would 


' Special Flat Car Equipment for Handling Demountable Container Units, 


involve a large investment, which seemed impracticable. 
An examination indicated that the basis of a practical 
contrivance for this purpose existed in a worm and end- 
less chain device manufactured by the Ideal Truck Equip- 
ment Co., of Chicago. It was necessary, however, to 
develop this to the particular purpose in view, and this 
was done through the co-operation of the interurban 
company’s engineers with those of the Ideal company. 
The result is the equipment of which views are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. The mechanism with 
which the truck is fitted applies the power of the truck 
motor to move the demountable bodies either onto or off 
the chassis. At the same time it may be mentioned 
there is nothing in the mechanism that prevents the truck 
from, being used in the ordinary manner. 

The use of this equipment necessitates truck-high 
platforms at all points where the bodies are to be han- 
dled. The demountable bodies are fitted with roller bear- 
ing wheels, and a track of steel channels is laid on the 
platforms for them to run in. The demountable body 
is a closed unit made of a capacity to take a full truck 
load, but other units are made in half-truck sizes; and 
there is also an open or “stake” body, which is made in 
both sizes. The developing of the technical details of 
this equipment was largely under the direction of H. F. 
Rech, superintendent of power, Detroit United Railway ; 


Showing Channel Tracks on Floor, 
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and the basic idea, as well as the major part of the de- 
veloped details of the service, are to the credit of E. J. 
Burdick, vice president and general manager of the com- 
pany. The Fisher Body Co. assisted in perfecting the 
container units. 

Although at this writing the Detroit United Railway 
has a sufficient amount of equipment, including trucks 
and flat cars, ready to make a commercial demonstration 
of this system, it has not yet done so because its general 
application for a certificate to operate commercial freight 


View of Mechanism on Truck Chassis which Moves Demountable Bodies Onto and Off the Freight Platform. 


and passenger motor vehicles has not yet been issued by 
the state public utilities commission. 

The author to whom we are indebted for the informa- 
tion embodied in the foregoing, A. D. B. Van Zandt, 
publicity manager, Detroit United Railway, makes the 
following comment upon the advantages which are ex- 
pected to follow a co-ordination of trolley and freight 
shipping such as they are attempting: 

“In ordinary less than carload service, the merchan- 
dise is loaded at the shipping room of the factory, re- 
loaded to a truck body, unloaded at the railway freight 
house, loaded into the freight car and exactly the same 
number of moves made at the point of delivery. Com- 
pared with this the demountable body can be placed 
either in the factory shipping or stock room, then han- 
dled to the loading platform either by factory crane, elec- 
tric truck or by hand. Next the loaded body is moved 
to the truck chassis and carried directly to the electric 
railway car, or handled by truck through to destination. 

“This avoids four labor handlings in shipping and four 
in receiving. Fractional loads are handled in the same 
way because of the variety in sizes of the packing cases. 
The fewer the number of handlings the less the loss by 
breakage or otherwise. As an additional precaution all 
these bodies and cases can be sealed. 

“Motor truck shipping ties up the truck from the time 
it starts until it unloads at the destination. Demount- 
able body shipping relieves the truck for other duty the 
minute it reaches the loading or unloading platform. 

“Again: The people of the cities are willing to pay 
the price, but they rightfully insist on prompt delivery 
and fresh, wholesome products when the latter are of a 
perishable nature. . Every hour of delay decreases the 
value to the consumer and consequently lessens the price 
he is willing to pay. He wants over-night delivery, and 
the sealed, demountable case shipping plan will fill that 
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want without the loss of a minute of time. A demount- 
able case is left at the farm. When it is filled the farmer 


= 


or the company (as may be agreed upon) takes it by 


motor truck to the nearest receiving station established 
by the trucking company, where it is loaded on an espe- 
cially constructed car and before morning it is whisked 
to the point of distribution, where it is placed on a truck 
and delivered to the address thereon. 

“Tt is under seal from the time the farmer does the 
packing unli that seal is broken by the purchaser or mer- 


chant, There can be no distribution en route. The 


goods received by the dealer or the consumer must be 


exactly the goods that are shipped.” 


STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, ete., re- 
quired by the act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Railway Review, 
published weekly at Chicago, Ill., for April 1, 1924: é 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss, 

Before me, a notary, in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Robert R. Greig, who, having been duly sworn 


according to law, deposes and says that hé is the vice-president of 


the Railway Review, and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation): ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, postal laws and regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse side of this form, to-wit: r : 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers, are: Publisher, The Railway Review, 
537 South Dearborn street, Chicago; editor, Clyde F. Burns, 4722 Dover 
street, Chicago, Ill.; managing editor, Clyde F. Burns, 4722 Dover 
epeet Chicago; business manager, Harold A. Smith, Highland Park, 
Tl. - . 


2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock); The Railway Review, incorporated, 537 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Harold A. Smith, Highland Park, Ill.; Minnie 
Smith Crandall, Kenilworth, Ill.; Bruce V. Crandall, Kenilworth, IL; 
Robert R. Greig, Ravina, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (if none, so state): Willard 
Smith Trust, 537 South Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 3 \ 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, 


upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other judiciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 


ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders” 


who, do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hol 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 


security — 


and security holders, if any, contain not bas 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder appears” 


owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 


association, or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the. 


said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him, 
Robt. R. Greig, - 
Vice President. — 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of March, 1924. 
: > p BE. GC. Van Arsdelyaes 
~ Notary Public. 
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Improved Equipment and Appliances — New Devices — _ Products of the 


Manufacturers 


Labor Saving Ideas 


Short Cuts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


New Heavy Duty Motor Car 


Through an error in the description 
of the heavy duty motor car recently 
developed by the Fairmont Motors, 
Inc., the wrong illustration was shown. 
This description was on page 473 of the 
March 8 issue of Railway Review. 


The car shown there is a view of 
their motor car MT2, although the 
reading matter described the S11, 
which is illustrated here equipped for 
heavy duty. 

The controls of the car are arranged 
for easy access by the operator who 
sits on a central seat between the two 
side seats. The advantage of this ar- 
rangement is clear vision both ways 
and the safe operation of the car is 
thus insured. The safety characteris- 
tics of the side seats on the car when 
carrying large gangs are apparent and 
easily appreciated. 

The car has a seating capacity of 
eleven men and will carry all the tools 


that such a gang needs stowed away 


— 


i 


| 


. 


in the two large tool compartments. 

With this arrangement of the car the 
engine is located where it is easy to get 
at for cleaning and adjustment—some- 
thing which will be appreciated by all 
maintainers and men who have to take 
care of motor cars. 


The general arrangement and details 
of this car are the direct result of co- 
Operation between the engineering de- 
partment and officials interested in 
motor cars on the Northern Pacific 
Ry. and the Fairmont engineering de- 


partment. This car attracted much 
attention at the recent supply trade 
exposition, held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, in Chi- 
cago. 


Crane with Special . 


Clearances 

Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., 
have just shipped a very interesting 
craneastomuionn EF: Casey ~&~ Co. 
of Pittsburgh for use on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It will be 
noted that the rear end of the crane 
is specially tapered off so that the 
crane can swing a bucket to excavate 
close beside its track without allowing 
the rear end of the crane to project 
beyond the normal allowable clear- 
ances for road equipment on its own 
track. This prevents interference with 
the passage of trains on the adjoining 
track behind the crane and is a feature 
in which railroads have long been in- 
terested for maintenance of way 
cranes. 

A shock absorbing device has been 
arranged at the rear end of the crane 
to limit the swing so that the machine 
will not exceed the allowable clearance. 

Crane No. 4521 will be used on the 
Pennsylvania in their ballast cleaning 
operations, which is one of the vital 
problems now before all of our iargest 
railroads. In heavily traveled sections, 
the rock ballast under the ties becomes 
impregnated with fine cinders and dust 


New Type of Motor Car Developed by Fairmont Motors Inc., in Conjunction with the 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Industrial Works Crane With Special 
Clearances, 


and water does not drain away properly, 
giving a hard riding track and rotting 
the ties. This ballast has to be cleaned 
or replaced in the neighborhood of 
once a year in many sections and many 
devices have been tried to replace hand 
labor for this work. 


When cleaning ballast, the crane will 
have a car ahead of it on which will be 
mounted a special movable screen. A 
small force of hand laborers will fork 
out the dirty ballast from between the 
ties into the space between the ends 
of the ties, where the bucket will dig 
it up, lift it into the car and dump it 
on the screen. The clean ballast from 
the screen will go back to the same 
spot where the bucket dug it out and 
the cinders and dirt will remain in the 
car. The crane will travel down the 
track under its own power, pushing the 
car slowly ahead of it. The screen may 
be moved the length of the car so that 
the whole car can be filled with screen- 
ings. A work train for this purpose 
will consist of several locomotive 
cranes with their screens and cars, all 
of which will be under the control of 
one crane crew. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad expects 
to give this crane a thorough tryout, 
and railroad men throughout the coun- 
try will be much interested in the 
result obtained and in the attitude of 
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the P. R. R. operating department 
toward the use of such cranes on their 
main line tracks. 


Universal Electric Welding 
Machine 


The Electric Arc Cutting & Welding 
Co., 152-158 Jelliff avenue, Newark, 
N. J., is producing a new model welder, 
as an addition to its line of Alternarc 
portable cutting and welding devices. 
The new machine .is called the Uni- 
versal, which is more than a trade 


One-Man Portable Type Universal Electric 
Welding Machine. 


name, for it aptly characterizes the field 
of usefulness of the machine; it is uni- 
versal in its application to any source 
of industrial power supply. This com- 
pany has heretofore made these ma- 
chines in various types, each of which 
would be applicable to one oi two 
voltages such as 220-440 or 110-220, but 
now it has broadened the scope of de- 
velopment, so that practically any 
power supply can be used with the one 
unit. 


To illustrate the range of adaptability _ 


of the machine, the 110-220-440 volt 
combinations are obtained by multiple, 
series multiple and series combinations 
of the coils of the primary winding. 
To make the same machine operate on 
25 or 40 cycles, taps and adaptor wind- 
ings are used to obtain the proper elec- 
trical characteristics. When it is con- 
sidered that the blower and the auto- 
matic switch must also operate on these 
various voltages, some appreciation of 
the difficulties encountered and over- 
come, will be realized by our readers. 

In addition to this, the apparatus is 
also made operative on 110 and 220 


Gz 
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View Showing Interior Arrangement Universal Welding Machine. 
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volts direct current by means of a re- 
sistor-reactor combination inserted in 
the secondary winding. This latter 
improvement is quite a departure but 
perfectly practical, and some of these 
machines were in operation two years 
before the “Universal” welding ma- 
chine, which will operate from any in- 
dustrial power supply, was announced. 

The details of construction represent 
the highest development of apparatus 
of this ‘kind. For example, while the 
core is the best silicate steel available 
the windings are double asbestos mag- 
net wire, each layer being separated 
by pure mica. The primary is sepa- 
rated from the secondary by four lay- 
ers of pure mica %4-in. asbestos spacers. 
The machine has all welded joints, no 
solder, and asbestos tape is used, and 
there is nothing in it to melt or char, 
no cotton or linen being used. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
a view of the portable type, and a view 
with the case opened to show the in- 
terior. There is also the one-man por- 
table type, which is mounted on two 
wheels, and which, weighing only about 
200 pounds, is readily handled by one 
man like a wheelbarrow. Concerning 
this model, the company states that 
the inspriation came from the current 
story about Henry Ford’s dreaming 
that he was dead, and when the six 
pallbearers were carrying him into the 
church, he looked over the side of the 
coffin and said, “Put wheels under this 
and lay off five men.” 


Improvement in Exide Signal 
Batteries 


The signal department, railroad di- 
vision, of the Electric Storage Battery 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., announces an 
improvement in terminal post sealing 
of Exide signal batteries, types DMG, 
EMG and KXH which, it is stated, ef- 
fectively prevents acid creepage. The 
use of inter-cell connectors made of 
lead strip, heretofore recommended to 
guard against corrosion is, therefore, 
no longer necessary. These types of 
Exide cells are now shipped with a 
removable terminal lug bolted to each 
post. Rubber covered copper wire 
(preferably stranded) may be soldered 


Universal 
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to the lugs or bolted directly to the 
terminal post. The new method of 
connection will prevent breakage of 
cell connectors caused by vibration oc- 
curing with the passage of trains. Any 


r. - 


desired arrangement of cells will not : 

be hampered by the length of a stand- 
ard connéctor. i 
Shovel Handle Attracts. 4 
Interest t 


What is generally conceded to be a : 


marked development in shovel handle 


construction has been brought out re- 


cently by the Wood Shovel & Tool Co., 
Piqua, Ohio, and it was one of the ex- 
hibits attracting unusual interest at 


the recent exposition of the supply 


trade at the A. R. E. A. convention. 
As the illustration shows, this grip 
consists of a block of wood which is — 


Wood Shovel Handle. 


held between the prongs of the shovel 
handle by a steel band instead of by a 
bolt passing through it. To accommo- — 
date this band the grip is grooved on 
each side and the prongs of the shovel 


handle are reinforced at the ends by a 


corrugated steel cap. The band is 
shrunk on the grip in thé same way as 
the hub bands were shrunk on the fa- 
miliar wagon wheel hubs, the effect of _ 
which is to produce a compression that. 
will prevent any loosening of the grip. 
In addition to this feature, the hand — 
grip is inserted so that the grain of the 
wood is perpendicular to the blade of 
the shovel, which has the effect of i in- 
creasing the strength of the grip. - An- 
other advantage claimed for this type — 
of grip over the old fashion wood “D” 
handle, is that there is no checking or 
splitting of the grip with attendant 
pinching or other injury to the hands. 
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Freight Rates a Negligible 
Factor in the Price 
of Cotton 


As one phase of a series of studies 
which the bureau of railway economics 
is making into the relationship of vari- 
ous commodity prices to transportation 
costs, the bureau has just announced 
certain conclusions with regard to the 
transportation of cotton. It finds that 
freight rates have little if anything to 


do with the price which producers of 


cotton receive for their product. 


‘, ling factor 


The 
report on the subject says: 

“Prices on middling cotton show a 
variation from week to week although, 
with few exceptions, the freight rates 
remained Stationary. These variations 
in prices in all cases exceeded the 
freight rates. Shipping points with 
identical freight rates also 
wide variations in prices on the same 
day. The demand for cotton and not 
the freight rate is the controlling factor 
in determining the price which the pro- 
ducer receives for his cotton, since he 
sells his products either at the planta- 
tion or at the point of ginning and the 
ultimate destination is seldom deter- 
mined at the time of sale. The study 
shows that the producer who sells his 
cotton either at the plantation or at the 
point of ginning receives as much for 
his cotton, which eventually reaches 
the New England territory on a higher 
freight rate, as for cotton that goes 
to nearby mills. The producer there- 
fore does not have to pay the freight 
to the consuming market. The freight 
rate is a small percentage of the de- 
livered price at the ultimate destina- 


tion, varying from one to 6% per cent.” 


The conclusions are further summar- 


_ ized as follows: 


1. The freight rate is relatively a 
small percentage of the price, even on 
the long-distance hauls. 

2. The freight rate is not a control- 
: in the determination of 
_ prices. 

3. Freight rates are a small factor, in 
relation to the price of cotton, and do 
/not retard its freedom of movement 
into both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. 

4 Cotton prices varied widely from 
week to week, although, with a few 
slight exceptions, the freight rates re- 
mained stationary. These variations in 
‘most cases were many times the total 
Tate to market. 
| 
| / 


~ 
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showed | 


5. The grade of the cotton is an im- 


portant element in establishing the 
price paid the producer. Standards for 
grades are well established under goy- 
ernment supervision, and it is possible 


for the producer to determine with a° 
fair degree of accuracy to what grade 


his product belongs. 

The bureau’s study was conducted 
for the purpose of developing the effect 
of freight rates on prices paid pro- 
ducers of domestic cotton shipped from 
producing sections of the United States 
to representative mill consuming cen- 
ters and principal ports of export for 
the period from August 17 to Decem- 
ber 28, 1923, inclusive. Prices paid con- 
sumers were obtained through local 
railroad agents either from producers, 
buyers or merchants and were the 
prices for ginned cotton in bales ex- 
cluding the amount the producers re- 
ceived for cotton seed and other by- 
products. The prices used in the study 
were obtained from 57 shipping points 
distributed throughout the cotton pro- 
ducing sections of the country and 
covered actual sales. 


Committee Appointed for Heat-Trans- 
fer Research Work. 


At a meeting of 40 engineers, phy- 
sicists and chemists held under the 
auspices of the National Research 
Council in January, the formation of an 
executive committee was authorized to 
form a plan of action for heat-transfer 
research and to outline the scope of 
such work. This committee has now 
been appointed and consists of the fol- 
lowing members: FF. Paul Anderson, 
director, research laboratory of Amer- 
ican society of heating and ventilating 
engineers, at U. S. bureau of mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa:; W. L. Badger, pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering, uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
W. H. Carrier, president, Carrier En- 
gineering Corpn., Newark, N. J.; Har- 
vey N. Davis, professor of mechanical 
engineering, Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; H. C.' Dickinson, chief 
of division III, heat and thermometry, 
bureau of standards, Washington, D. 
C.: H. Harrison, Brunswick-Kroeschell 
Co., New York city; F. E. Mathews, 
consulting mechanical engineer, Leonia, 
N. J.; George A. Orrok, consulting en- 
gineer, 124 east 15th street, New York 
city; and T. S. Taylor, research phy- 
sicist, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Equipment Purchases 
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The Traveling Public Has 
Huge Appetite on 
Dining Cars 


Between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 
meals are served annually in the diners 
on American railways, according to a 
study just made by the bureau of rail- 
way economics of the railway dining 
car service. Sixty railroads throughout 
the United States maintain a dining car 
service with millions of pounds of food 
of all kinds served annually to the 
traveling public. 

Some idea as to the extent of the 
service can be obtained from the study 
which shows that the purchase of beef 
alone for dining car use aggregates 
about 8,000,000 pounds yearly. A herd 
of more than 70,000 head of cattle is 
required to supply this beef each year 
as the dining cars use only the choice 
cuts. If this herd of cattle was moved 
all at one time from the farm to mar- 
ket, more than 3,500 freight cars would 


* be required making a train 35 miles in 


length. 

In addition to beef, some 2,000,000 
pounds of ham, 1,750,000 pounds of 
lamb chops and 4,500,000 pounds of 
other varieties of meat are consumed 
annually. More than 1,000,000 chickens 
are also eaten each year by dining car 
patrons. The annual meat bill of the 
dining car service is approximately 
$7,000,000. Tabulations also show that 
approximately 4,500,000 pounds of fish 
are used every year, representing about 
a million assorted “fish on the fin.” 

The diners use 2,000,000 pounds of 
coffee and 500,000 pounds of tea, to- 
gether worth over $800,000. The-tea 
and coffee served is sufficient to supply 
one generous cupful to every man, 
woman and child in the United States. . 

Two million five hundred thousand 
pounds of butter are used as well as 
as more than 2,250,000 loaves of bread 
and 60,000,000 rolls. This means that 
135,000 bushels of the wheat farmers’ 
crop is sold to the railroads each year 
in the form of 30,000 barrels of flour. 
The bread and rolls it makes, if placed 
end to end, would reach in a solid line 
from New York to San Francisco and 
from Duluth to New Orleans. The 
cost of the bread and. butter alone is 
close to $2,250,000. 

Much fruit of all kinds is used, but 
apples, oranges and grapefruit predom-. 
inate. Of the first named, 20,000 bar- 
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rels, mostly from the Pacific northwest 
representing the yield of over 4,000 full 
bearing trees, are baked, stewed, fried 
and otherwise made acceptable for din- 
ing car use. Three and a quarter mil- 
lion oranges and a million grapefruit, 
from the groves of Florida and Cali- 
fornia, are also consumed by this trav- 
eling appetite. The fruit the diners 
use costs approximately $1,500,000. 
The traveling public also has a keen 
appetite for potatoes, about 16,000,000 
pounds or the average yield of 6,000 
acres of good farm land, being con- 
sumed annually in the dining car serv- 
ICE. 
A whole year’s work of 165,000 hens 
representing 25,000,000 eggs is con- 


tributed to the appetites on railway _ 


diners, 

Between three and four thousand 
cows work day and night to supply the 
more than 6,000,000 quarts of milk and 
cream used in the diners each year. A 
reservoir with a capacity of over 200,- 
000 cubic feet—sufficient to float the 
Leviathan—would be required to hold 
this supply of milk and cream. 

Three and a quarter million pounds 
of sugar is required on the dining cars 
each year. If it were all done up in 
ordinary one pound packages and were 
piled up in a solid mass, the result 
would be a wall ten feet high and eight 
miles long. 

The 900,000 quarts of ice cream con- 
sumed annually would be sufficient to 
supply all the children in the country, 
between the ages of 5 and 9 years, 
with a good big cone. 

Many tons of fresh vegetables, ber- 
ries and small fruits from the truck 
gardens and farms of the nation find 
their final market on the dining cars. 

A dining car today. costs approxi- 
mately $50,000. Thus a carrying charge 
of at least $3,000 must be assessed 
against it each year. The upkeep of 
the car, in the form of maintenance 
and repairs is another considerable 
item of cost. Other large items of ex- 
pense are for linen, silverware, china 
and glassware. In the nature of things 
there is heavy breakage in these last 
two items, while the linen, which is 
changed for every service, is subjected 
to unusual wear. 

A large and well managed middle 
western road presents the following in- 
teresting figures on some of the costs 
of dining car operation: Laundry bill 
of 4 cents for each person patronizing 
the car; crew cost of 40 cents for each 
person served; 5 cents per person for 
fuel and ice; other pertinent items of 
expense, 27 cents person, none of 
which covers the cost of the food 
served. 

On long transcontinental runs, din- 
ing cars must be stocked with perish- 
able commodities on the assumption 
that the train will be heavily loaded 
and that a maximum number of per- 
sons will require meals. If the train 
is not heavily loaded, there occurs an 
unavoidable loss at the end of the run. 
Moreover, dining car service, especially 
for dinner, requires caring for its cus- 
tomers in a shorter spread of time than 


_ strike. 
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obtains in hotels, thus considerably in- 
creasing the force in the cars neces- 
sary to serve passengers without delay. 
In consequence dining cars are not, for 
the most part, a paying proposition, 
but being essential to the comfort and 
convenience of the traveling public, 
they must be a part of the service 
which the railroads furnish the public. 


Engineers Make Inspection of New 
Union Station, Chicago. 


Two hundred members of the West- 
ern Society of Engineers made an in- 
spection of the new union station at 
Chicago, Til -Mareh 29. . While the 
terminal will not be ready for full oc- 
cupancy till late in the year the work 
has progressed to a point where its 
outstanding features can be readily ob- 
served. The work to date was covered 
in the Railway Review of March 8. 
The erection of the steel for the con- 
course was started last week and is 
proceeding rapidly. The erection of 
the head house is completed and most 
of the exterior stone is in place. 


Shop Crafts Call Off Strike 
on Rock Island Lines 


The Chicago Rock Island “& Pacific 
Ry. issued an announcement, April 1, 
stating that the representatives of the 
former employees in the shop crafts 
on the Rock Island lines had called 
off the strike which has been technically 
continuing since 1922. The advice to 
the company’s officials was as follows: 

“The representatives of the former 
employees of the shop crafts on the 
Rock Island lines have called off their 
Please say to all of our shop 
employees that their positions are se- 
cure and will not be interfered with 
in any way by this action. Please post 
this notice on all bulletin boards for 
the information of our present shop 
employes.” Negotiations had been in 
progress recently between Charles 
Hayden, chairman of the board of the 
Rock Island lines, and James J. Davis, 
United States secretary of labor, at the 
latter’s request, pertaining to the con- 
ditions under which the strike could 
be terminated. Among the company’s 
stipulations was the following: 

“The Rock Island cannot enter into 
any contract with the: old shop craft 
unions. Its shops are thoroughly 
manned with a new force which is func- 
tioning perfectly. Nevertheless, in re- 
sponse to Mr. Davis’ suggestion he was 
glad to say to him that if the union 
leaders call off their strike and release 
their men, he would assure Mr. Davis 
that the Rock Island will make an 
earnest effort,to employ at the earliest 
possible moment as many competent 
machinists and other former employees 
as we can provide work for without, 
of course, displacing any of the present 
employees but going to the extent of 
increasing, so far as practicable, the 
amount of repair and maintenance 
work on our equipment. 
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“We would not interfere with any of 
the rights of the men we now have in 
service, but would have no objection 
to any reasonable arrangement which 
would preserve, as among themselves, 
the relative seniority rights of the men 
who now return to work under the cir- 
cumstance indicated above, and in the 
event places could not be provided at 
present for former employees who have 
remained on strike, we would endeavor 
to do so in taking on new men in the 
future, but could not commit ourselves 
to a continuous preference running 
over a period of time.” = 

A conference is being held in Chi- 
cago this week with the mechanical 
officers to outline the program and pro- 
cedure in carrying into effect the speci- 
fications outlined in Mr. Hayden’s com- 
munication with Secretary Davis. 


Canadian Car Loadings for Week of 
March 22. 


Revenue freight loaded in Canada 
for week ending March 22, aggregated 
59,580 cars, an increase over the pre- 
vious week of 2,195 cars, 2,114 cars of 
which were in the eastern division and 
81 cars in the western division. The 
were recorded for 


largest increases 

merchandise L. C. L. of 1,030 cars and 
for miscellaneous of 1,130 cars. The 
loadings continued well above last 


year’s figures showing an increase for 
the week of 12,332 cars, or 26 per cent. 
The cumulative totals to date are 621,- 
559 cars for 1924 and 552,598 cars for 
1923, an icrease for 1924 of 68,961 cars, 
or 12.5 per cent. 


First Trainload of Coal Mined in North 
Carolina Shipped. 


The first trainload of coal ever 
mined in the state of North Carolina 
was hauled into Raleigh, N. C., by the 
Norfolk Southern R. R., recently. The 
train consisted of 18 cars, ten from the 
Cumock mine in Lee county and eight 
from the Carolina mine. The coal is 
being used by the Norfolk Southern 
R. R. for its locomotive requirements. 


Malicious Tampering Caused the 


Wreck at Congress, Ariz. 


On March 7, 1924, there was a deé- 
railment of a passenger train consist- 
ing of four cars, on the Atchison Tope- 
ka & Santa Fe Ry., near Congress, 
Ariz., which resulted in the death of 
one employe and the injury of one 
other. The engine ran on the ties for 
114 feet and turned over on its right 
side down an embankment, killing the 
engineer. In the report of the acci- 
dent which was investigated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission W. P. 
Borland, director, bureau of safety 
states that the evidence is conclusive 
that it was caused by malicious tamper- 
ing with the track; that the joint had 
been removed and ten spikes pulled 
from the inside of the receiving rail. 
The rail had then been forced inward 
forming a derail. The tools which 
were undoubtedly used for this pur- 
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pose were found near the scene of the 
accident. At the time of investigation 
it had not been determined by whom 
the rail had been displaced. 


M-K-T Permitted to Use Terminal by 
(Commission’s Order. 


As previously reported in these 
columns, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Ry., was threatened with eviction from 


the Kansas City Terminal Co.’s prop- 
erty at Kansas City, due to a disagrce- 
ment as to the terms of the lease under 
which the Missouri-Kansas-Texas used 
the terminal company’s facilities. The 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
as a result, the commission has issued 
its service order 40, requiring the terini- 
nal company to permit the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas to use its facilities until 
further order from the commission. 
The disagreement arose over the terms 
agreed upon between the two com- 
panies, while the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas was in the hands of receivers. 
At the termination of the receivership, 
the reorganized company endeavored to 
obtain more favorable terms from the 
terminal company than were provided 
for in the existing lease, but the termi- 
nal company insisted upon the terms 
of the lease being carried out as they 
stood. 


Mexican National Railways to be Re- 
turned to Owners. 


That the properties now operated by 
the Mexican government under the title 
“National Railways of Mexico,” -will be 
returned to their owners shortly is in- 
dicated in the annual report of those 
properties. The agreement covering 
the’ return of the railways was entered 
into in June, 1922, by the government 
and the international committee of 
bankers. The annual report, which 
covers the year ending June 30, 1923, 
indicates a deficit of 23,265,560 gold 
pesos, as against a deficit for the pre- 
‘vious year of 23,310,666 gold pesos. The 
total revenue was 1,674,307 pesos, as 
compared with 1,602,220 pesos, for the 
previous year. 


_ Grade Crossing Elimination at Forsyth 


to Begin Shortly. 


Under an order by the public service 


commission of New York approving 
the plans, the work of the elimination 


of the existing grade crossing over tle 
New York Central, and the Nickle 
Plate tracks at Forsyth, Chautauqua 
county, can be progressed to actual 
| Construction and it is expected that 
| the work will be under way in a month 
Or six weeks. The crossing was the 
| Scene of the fatality to the Twentieth 
Century Limited in January when an 
automobile driver steered his car off 
the crossing and down the west bound 
track a few minutes before the fast 
-Pasenger train came along. The com- 
‘Mission directed construction of an 
(Overhead crossing at Forsyth in June, 
(1922, ee when it declined to permit 
4 Modification of its original order, an 


| 
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appeal was taken by the Nickle Plate 
and the case went to the appellate di- 
vision where the original order was 
affirmed. The case may be taken to 
the court of appeals, but this will not 
delay construction. The attorney gen- 
eral for the state and the Nickle Plate 
on Wednesday filed a stipulation with 
the public service commission under 
which the work could be progressed 
during pendency of the appeal. Under 
this stipulation, the public service com- 
mission today approved the plans which 
will be sent at once to the railroads 
and the actual work of construction 
started. The stipulation provides that 
the overcrossing construction can now 
proceed, with the understanding that 
the question of the payment of the 
extra cost of added extension of the 
bridge, will follow the settlement of 
disputed questions should the matter 
go to the court of appeals. 


K. C: M. & O. Sold to Its General 
Attorney. 


Clifford Histed, general attorney for 
the Kansas City Mexico & Orient R. 
R., purchased the railway for $3,000,000 
at the public sale held at Wichita, Kan., 
on March 27. Only two bids were 
made, the other offer being $2,764,000, 
made by E. E. Mullaney, who is direc- 
tor of the Kansas City federal reserve 
bank. Phillip Tuckett, who represented 
the British stockholders, was present 
at the sale, but took no part in the 
active bidding. Federal Judge Pollock 
had denied Mr. Tuckett’s request that 
the sale be postponed for sixty days, 
on the preceding day. W. T. Kemper, 
receiver of the road, was also present 
and he also took no active part in the 
bidding. Mr. Histed, after purchasing 
the road, outlined the plans of him- 
self and his backers in the following 
statement: “The bid made today was a 
preliminary step toward the reorganiza- 
tion of the Orient. Very shortly a re- 
organization plan will be put out, in 
which all of the note holders will be 
invited to participate. While it would 
be premature to indicate the details at 
this time, I can say the plan wiil be a 
comprehensive one and will provide 
for additional capital, equipment and 
extension of the road. Under the terms 
of the decree, the bid today is subject 
to the acceptance of the court; in the 
meanwhile, of course, Mr. Kemper, as 
receiver of the court, and his staff will 
continue in the operation and manage- 
ment of the property.” 


State Attorney General Claims Gulf 
Coast Merger Illegal. 


In a brief prepared by Attorney Gen- 
eral Keeling of the state of Texas, 
against the merger of the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern Ry., with the 
Gulf Coast Lines, one of the points 
stressed is that the merger is illegal, 
according to Mr. Keeling, by reason of 
the fact that it is a violation of that 
provision of the state constitution 
which states that no foreign corpora- 
tion may acquire a Texas corporation. 
Mr. Keeling bases his claim on the fact 
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that the Gulf Coast Lines is an inter- 
state corporation. The hearing be- 
fore the Texas railroad commission has 
been set for April 7. The Texas com- 
mission is handling the case at the re- 
quest of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Presidents’ Conference Committee 


Pays Tribute to President Smith. 


The eastern railway presidents’ con- 
ference committee has paid tribute to 
the memory of their late associate, Al- 
fred H. Smith, former president of the 
New York Central R. R., in the form 
of a resolution, which reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“Mr. Smith’s untiring energy and 
farsightedness, his thorough knowledge 
and mastery of the details of railroad 
work, his physical and mental alertness 
and endurance under the ‘enormous 
pressure of business of the great sys- 
tem of which he was the head and 
front, his instinctive appreciation and 
judicious selection of men for respon- 
sible positions, his frank and genial 
manner with all sorts and conditions, 
and his unswerving loyalty to the great 
interests committed to his charge, 
combined to place him in the front 
rank of the profession to which he 
was devoted. 

“His death while in the prime of 
life and full maturity of his powers, 
is a loss not only to the company he 
served but to all railroad interests and 
to the public, and to us who were his 
intimate associates, a grievous blow. 

“We share with the staff Mr. Smith 
had gathered about him their grief at 
the passing of their beloved chief, and 
offer to his immediate family our heart- 
felt sympathy in their bereavement.” 


Florida Special Derailed near Wood- 
ford, Virginia. 


The Florida special of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry., was derailed on April 
2, near Woodford, Va., resulting in the 
death of the engineer and serious in- 
jury to the fireman. The locomotive 
and eight coaches left the rails. 


Trans-State Florida Line Objected to 
by Railways. 


The proposal of the Florida Western 
& Northern Ry. to construct a new 
trans-state line is being strenuously ob-- 
jected to by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Ry. and the Florida East Coast Ry., 
both of which have filed protests with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the project. The commission 
has set no date for the hearings or 
arguments. 


Russian Railway Car Parts to be Sold 
for Junk. 


At a sale*in  Vaneouver,. BY Gy on 
April 15, 40,000 tons of car wheels, 
trucks, springs and bolts, manufactured 
during the world war for delivery by 
the British and French governments 
to Russia, will be sold for junk. The 
original cost of this material was 
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$14,000,000, but it is not expected to 
bring more than $500,000 to $1,000,000 


at the sale. 
Brotherhood Bank Assists in Railway 
Financing. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Co-operative National bank has 
joined with the National City Co. of 
New York in a public offering of $3,- 
500,000 of International-Great Northern 
Ry. first mortgage 30 year six per cent 
bonds. This financing is under a joint 
purchase agreement and not under the 
usual underwriting arrangement. This 
marks the. Brotherhood bank’s first 
venture with a Wall street investment 
house in the marketing of securities, 
and its association with the National 
City Co., is regarded as significant, in 
view of the high standing of the lat- 
ter company. The bank will market 
the securities as would any other bank. 
The membership of the brotherhood is 
to be circularized, however, in the in- 
terests of the bonds. It is understood 
that this is merely the first of many 
railway bond deals that the brother- 
hood bank has in contemplation. 


New York Central Now Owns 90 Per 
Cent of Big Four Stock. 


During the year 1923, the New York 
Central R. R. increased its holdings of 
stock of the Cleveland Cincinnati ‘Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ry., approximately 
$200,000, which places under New York 
Central ownership slightly more than 
90 per cent of the total outstanding 
stock of the subsidiary company. ‘This 
is ‘in line with the New York Central's 
established policy of investing as much 
as possible in the stock of its princival 
subsidiary companies. 


Pittsburgh District Hard Hit by Storm 
and Floods. 


During the recent spring storms, 26 
miles of track were washed away on the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., and several 
trains were marooned. A freight train 
on the Shawnee division plunged 
through a bridge south of Newark, 
Ohio, on March 29, killing the engineer, 
fireman and two brakemen, who were 
riding the engine. The bridge failure 
was_caused by high water. Three 
bridges of the Western Maryland R. 
R. were washed away near Western- 
port, Md., and the damage througnout 
the entire storm area was estimated at 
$5,000,000. 


Labor Board Decides in Favor of G. 
N. Shopcrafts. 


The right of the shop crafts’ organ- 
ization to represent individual em- 
ployees of the Great Northern Ry. has 
been upheld by the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board, despite the fact that 
the railway does not recognize the 
union. The importance of this decision 
lies in the fact that it would appear to 
give the right to individwals to choose 
their own representation, regardless of 
whether or not the railway recognizes 
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such representation. The validity of 
the settlement made by the Great 
Northern with its shopmen and under 
which agreement they returned to work 
was also upheld, though the agree- 
ment was unsigned and undated. One 
of the test cases which resulted in the 
above decision was that of Frank Gon- 
dor, machinist, who .was_ reinstated 
after the strike under the terms of the 
settlement and later dismissed because 
of his refusal to join the new shop- 
crafts’ organization. Gondor was or- 
dered reinstated with back pay. 


Sand House Column 


A GENTLEMAN OF ‘COLOR 
John the Baptist Ford, Pullman por- 
ter, has delivered a lecture to the trans- 
portation students at Dartmouth col- 
lege, thus winning a degree of Ph.B., 
to wit, “Pullman high-brow.” 
xk ok x 
THE LION AND THE LAMB 
The brotherhood banks are indulg- 
ing in railway financing. The lion lies 
down with the lamb, the hound and the 
fox go to a picture show together, the 
dog and the cat make love on the back 
porch. 
* x x 
ANOTHER WrotHy SKIPPER 
Something will have to be done about 
it. Here only a week or so ago we 
chastised a New York harbor skipper 
sternly in this column for pushing a 
bridge out of line and thought we had 
pute aestop tosthe practice. But no, 
here’s another skipper out in Coos Bay, 
Ore., who knocked the Southern Pa- 
cific Co’s. bridge off its piers. 
Seo kx 
ITALIAN ATTAR OF ROSES 


Jules Delaunay has filed suit against 
the Pennsylvania R. R. for damages 
to*a carload of garlic that he claims 
was frozen in-transit. A carload of 
garlic! Why the citizens of Pittsburgh 
should present the railway with a 
bronze memorial tablet. Think of how 
much more comfortable the Pittsburgh 
street cars will be, now that the garlic 
supply is ruined. 

epee) * 
No RESPECTER OF PERSONS 

King Victor Emmanuel of Italy was 
badly shaken up in a_ derailment. 
That’s one thing you can sav for a 
jack, it’s a true democrat. When it 
decides to leave the rails, anybody 
who happens to be in the vicinity is 
going to be shaken up, be he king. 
prince, potentate, or just a member of 
the common herd. 

* * * 
Ho, Hum! 

The bus and tramway strike in Eng- 
land causes us a large yawn. There 
have been so many of the dem things 
that we are becoming a trifle bored, 
you know. 

* ok x 
GET OFF AND WALK 

A British strike that interests us 
though, is the strike of airplane pilots. 
If, in a moment ‘of temporary insanity, 
we should go up ina plane, we imagine 
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it would be annoying to have the pilot 2 


strike at a height of, say 10,000 feet. 
* kx 


THE LitrLeE NAPOLEON 
Recent press mention of the famous 


Harriman special run across the con- 


tinent in May, 1906, reminds us of the 
time, many years ago, when we were 


i} 
ia 


» 


. . . . \ 
assigned to interview him as he came ~ 


through town. 
and visualized all railway officials as 


We were young then ~ 


huge, brawny men, a cross between 


the village blacksmith and Hercules. 


Imagine our surprise when we founda 


little, affable man, with steel-rimmed 


spectacles and what would now be 


known-as a “walrus” moustache. 
* ok Ox 


If LaFollette runs on a third party 


ticket, it will at jeast show us the exact 


numerical strength of the self-confessed — 


idiots in the country. 


Conventions and Meetings] 


The Western Railway Club will hold 
a dinner meeting, Friday evening, May 
23,. at. 8:00 p.m. at the Edgewatef 
Beach hotel, Chicago. 


president and general counsel, Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. 
i 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis ia 


a luncheon on St. Patrick’s day, March 


17, which was attended by over 300 
members and their ladies. The speaker 
was Dr. R. Emmet Kane: of St. Louis, 
his topic being “Americanism.” At a 
luncheon held on March 24, there were 
over 200 in attendance. Traffic Man- 
ager H. G. Schubert of the Ford Motor 
Co., showed a three-reel film giving 


the workings of the Ford plant. - 
oe : 


Cia 


The speaker of © 
the evening will be F. W. Sargent, vice’ 


The Transportation Club of Lawn 


ville gave a luncheon on April 1, which 

was well attended. The speaker was” 

Dir 

geologist, whose subject was “Mam- 
moth Cave.” : 
* ok * > 

The next interim meeting of the Cen- 


tral Railway club of Buffalo, N. Y., will 
be held on April 10. The speakers for 


the evening are George A. Pray, local 
agent of the New York Central R. R., 
and J. T. Smith, district manager of 
the trunk line inspection bureau. Mr. 
Pray’s subject will be: 
Truck. as an Adjunct to the Freight 
Car,” and Mr. Smith will speak on: 
“General Inspection of the Trunk Lin 

Inspection Bureau.” - 3 
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The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
will hold its annual meeting of the 
stockholders in Wilmerding, Pa, on 
April 8. The annual report for the 
year ending December 31, 1923, indi- 
cates that, in orders received and ship- 


ments made the past year exceeded that — 


of any previous year in the company’s 


Solomon Voynichoff, a Russian — 


“The Motor © 
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- history. Approximately the same 
amount of unfilled orders were on the 
books at the beginning of 1924 as at 
the beginning of 1923, and a satisfac- 
tory year is predicted. During the past 
year, after providing from the earn- 
ings for federal and other taxes, 
dividends and depreciations, a net ad- 
dition was made to the consolidated 
surplus of $5,384,924. 

ee ae 

The Empire Tank Line Co. has sold 
$795,000 of six per cent equipment trust 
notes to Halsey Stuart & Co.,, guaran- 
teed by endorsement by the Cities Serv- 
ice -Co., and secured by a direct lien 
on 370 steel tank cars, recently pur- 
chased. 

x * x 

W. E. Yorkey has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of 
the Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Yorkey was 
formerly manager of the Boston office 
of this company, which office has been 
consolidated with the New York office. 
H. K. Hardcastle has been appointed 
district manager of the Philadelphia 
office. 

x * * 

The Air Reduction Co. is preparing 
plans covering the erection of an oxy- 
gen plant at Lima, Ohio, estimated to 
cost $60,000. 

* ok x 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., has completed plans for the erec- 
tion of a two and four-story addition 
to its Homewood, Pa., plant, 30 by 62 
ft. and 85 by 282 ft., respectively, esti- 
mated to cost $175,000. 

ae tae 

_ The Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., 
North Milwaukee, Wis., is completing 
additions and installing equipment 
which will bring its capacity to 10,000 
tons annually and has also increased its 
authorized capitalization from $150,000 
to $500,000. ~ 
sre. 

According to the annual statement 
of the General American Tank Car 
Corpn., its net income for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1923, was $1,818,256, 
as against $1,521,795 for the previous 
year. This is equivalent, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $4.65 a share on 
the 253,570 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock, as against $4.03 a share in 
1922, when there were 252,835 outstand- 
ing shares. 

: x ok x 

The General Electric Co. enjoyed 
the best year in its history, according 
to the annual statement just issued. 
The net sales -were $271,309,695, and 

| the net earnings after all deductions 
were $33,525,118. 

x ok x 

Thomas L. Darby, consulting engi- 
, meer, who located much of the Denver 
| & Rio Grande Western R. R., died at 
Louisville, Ky., recently. Mr. Darby 
_ Maintained offices in Denver, Col. 

* * * 

The Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co., has 
awarded a general contract for plant 
. extensions at Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Erwin & Leighton of that city. The 
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new facilities are estimated to cost 
$1,000,000. 
uae 
Negotiations for merger have been 
abandoned by the McMyler Interstate 
Co., and the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co., according to Edwin S. Church, 
president of the latter company. These 
negotiations had been carried on for 
some months. No reason was given 
for their discontinuance. 
* * x 
The National Train Control Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, has been incorporated: for 


$10,000 to manufacture and deal in train ’ 


control machinery, by S. A. Bostwick, 
J. P. Robinson and E. F. Stone. 
* * x 
The Lone Star Tank Car Co., Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas, is planning the con- 
struction of a plant for the repairing 
of tank cars, steel cars and gondolas, 
at Fort Worth, Texas, estimated to 
cost $75,000. 
ae 
Hearne E. Neely has been appointed 
general manager of the New York 
branch of the Johnson-Peter Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Neely was former- 
ly sales manager. 
* * x 
The McMyler-Interstate Co. has 
opened a branch office at Buffalo, N. 
Y., in charge of J. E. McFate. 
Sk 


Charles Longenecker, formerly sales 
engineer with the Bonnot Co. at Can- 
ton, Ohio, has become associated with 
the Combustion Engineering Corp., 43 
Broad street, New York. Mr. Longe- 
necker was one of the first men to spe- 
cialize in pulverized fuel and he has 
been active in this field for many years 
past. His efforts have been directed 
particularly along the line of industrial 
application to both boilers and fur- 
naces. In this new connection he will 
be identified with the recently created 
industrial department of the Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp. This depart- 
ment, in charge of H. D. Savage, will 
specialize in the application of pulver- 
ized fuel to industrial work of all kinds. 
* * x 

Benjamin M. Carr, sales agent of 
The Pullman Co., and one of the most 
widely known men in the American 
railway supply and car building busi- 
nesses, whose death was announced in 
these columns last week, was born at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., April 23, 1865, and 
received his education in that state. 
His early railway experience was with 
the Baltimore & Ohio. He then went 
with the Railway Equipment Company, 
St. Louis, and later became superin- 
tendent of the Dixon Car Wheel Co., 
of Houston, Tex., next with the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., later was vice- 
president of the Spear & Miller Co., and 
sales agent of the Haskell & Barker 
Car Co., Inc., when it was taken over 
by the Pullman Co. 

k * x 

The Greenville Steel Car Co., Green- 
ville, Pa., resumed operations at full 
capacity on April 1. The plant has 
been working on a reduced schedule 
for some time. 
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The American Car & Foundry Co. 
has acquired the plants of the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash., and took over the prop- 
erties on April 1. 

* *k x 

The annual report of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., for the year 
ending December 31, 1923, indicates net 
profits of $1,954,761, as against $1,579,- 
388, for the previous year, which is 
equivalent, after depreciation, federal 
taxes, dividends, etc., to a surplus of 
$414,201, as against a surplus of $207,- 
123, during 1922. 

* * * 

At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., John Sherman Hoyt was. 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee, succeeding Col. H. Rieman 
Duval, deceased. The vacancy on the 
board has not as yet been filled. 

* * * 

The John Eggers Iron Works and 
the Chas. S. Schillo Co., have consoli- 
dated under the corporate title of 
Eggers-Schillo Co., and the works and 
office address will be 364 North Har- 
ding avenue, Chicago, III. 

et ek 

W. P. Coleman, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the American Car & Foundry 
Co., died in Macon, Ga., on March 28. 
Mr. Coleman established the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., in Montreal, and 
retired in 1910. 


| Patents on Railway Devices | 
Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
March 25, 1924. 


Car Mounting, 1,488,451—Elmyr A. 
Laughlin, Oregon, Ill. 
Monorail Frog, 1,488,443 — William 

Schwier, Seattle, Wash. 

Safety Apparatus for Railway Cross- 
ings, 1,488,429—Luther R. Hill, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 

Draft Equalizer, 1,488,415—Louis E. 
Varing, Volin, S. Dak. 

Means for Delivering Train Orders, 
1,488,318—Edward L. Cottingham, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Suspension Means for Railroad Box Cars, 
1,488,378—John G. Carroll, Raleigh, 
N. C., assignor of one-third to John 
W. Thompson, Raleigh, N. C. 

Guard-Rail Brace, 1,488,303—Harold G. 
Warr, Park Ridge, III. 

Rail Joint, 1,488,277—Robert E. Os- 
borne, Hamburg, N. Y. 

Car-Door Mechanism, 1,488,255—Byers 
W. Kadel, Baltimore, Md. 


Tie-Handling Machine, 1,488,210—- 
Charles W. Lewis, Portsmouth, N. 
H 


Hood for Car Wheels, 1,488,189—Minot 
C. Blest, Bellevue, Pa., assignor to 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Signal for Railroad Cars, 1,487,818— 
Gideon C. Spellings, Huntington, 
Tenn. 
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Cheek Plate, 1,488,156—Percy R. Dren- 
ning, Baltimore, Md., assignors to 
The T. H. Symington Company, New 
VorlenNe wy. 

Journal Box, 1,488,157—Byers W. 
Kadel, Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
The T. H. Symington Company, New 
Wiork) aNiey.. 

Draft Yoke, 1,488,158—Byers W. Kadel, 
Baltimore, Md., assignor to The T. 
H. Symington Company, New York, 
ING Ys 

Draft Rigging, 1,488,159—Byers W. 
Kadel, Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
The T. H. Symington Company, New 
Mork Nays 

Draft Rigging, 1,488,154—Byers W. 
Kadel, Baltimore, Md., assigror to 
The T. H. Symington Company, New 
Mork Ney< 


Brake Wheel, 1,488,155—Byers W. 
Kadel, Baltimore, Md., assignor to 
The T. H. Symington Company, New 
York; N. Y. 

Car Underframe, 1,488,141—Donald S. 
Barrows, Rochester, N. Y., assignor 
to The T. H. Symington Company, 
New York, N. Y: 

Car Underframe, 1,488,142—Donald S. 
Barrows, Rochester, N. Y., assignor 


to The T. H. Symington Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Car Underframe, 1,488,143—Donald S. 
Barrows, Rochester N. Y., assignor 
to The T. H. Symington Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Car Replacer, 1,488,103—Thomas H. 
Edeublute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Railroad Track, 1,488,050 — Charles 
Leak, Centerville, Iowa. 


Automatic Switch-Operating Device, 
1,487,968—Walter M. Monroe, Joliet, 
Ill., assignor of One-third to Plus M. 
Fahrner and one-third to Edward M. 
Meaney, both of Joliet, III. 


Railway Car, 1,487,925—Thomas Elliott, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to The Cin- 


cinnati Car Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Railway Brace, 1,487,876—John G. 
Mueller, Dayton, Ohio. 

Railway-Rail Brace, 1,487,877—John G. 
Mueller, Dayton, Ohio. 

Track Mechanism for Automatic Train 


Stops, 1,487,781—Samuel P. Johnson, 
Longacre, W. Va. 


Railway Literature 


A pictorial pamphlet has been pub- 
lished by the Okonite Co., Passaic, N. 
J., manufacturers of Okonite insulated 
wires, and cables, tapes, etc. The 
booklet contains very handsome views 
of a number of important and striking 
railway signal and interlocking instal- 
lations, in which these materials were 
used. It is an unusually attractive pub- 
lication. 


* Ok Ok 
A new handbook pertaining in gen- 
eral to boilers and boiler construction 
has recently been issued by the Lukens 
Steel Co., of Coatesville, Pa. This book 
containing 360 pages has been in prepa- 


in passenger revenues. 
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ration for some 18 months, and as it is 
the first attempt of this company to 
publish anything of a similar nature 
it has been an expensive undertaking. 
The handbook is not in the usual cata- 
logue form, but contains a brief de- 
scription of the facilities of the com- 
pany for manufacturing boiler steel in 
addition to numerous formulae on boil- 
er construction as well as tables and 
data of a technical nature that are of 
interest to those having to do with 
boilers. 


* * * 
The American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee has just issued a 
small but interesting book entitled 


“Standardization—what it is doing for 
industry.” This describes how stand- 
ardization is being carried on, first in 
the individual plant, second in indus- 
try as a whole, third nationally on an 
inter-industrial basis, fourth and last, 
internationally. This book can be had 
by writing to the office of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, 29 
West 39th street, New York city. 
rae tS 

The Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
building, Chicago, has issued bulletin 
No. 58, which describes the new four- 
pit design which is offered as a con- 
tribution toward the solution to the 
perplexing problem of how to eliminate 
the use of the hazardous and expensive 
deep water cinder pits at railroad ter- 
minals, and at the same time have facil- 
ities for the handling of locomotives 
over the cinder hoppers rapidly. 


Railway News 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
company has applied for permission to 
establish connection with the Munici- 
pal Belt R. R. in Los Angeles harbor, 
by use of the Pacific Electric Ry. 
tracks from North Wilmington, Cal., 
to the harbor. This is a temporary 
measure until a municipal unified rail 
system can be established at the port. 


Ashland Coal & Iron.—See “Chesa- 
peake & Ohio.” 


‘Baltimore & Ohio.—This company’s 
statement of monthly earnings and ex- 
penses, just released, shows that the 
net railway operating income for the 
month of February, 1924, was $2,021,- 
000, a decrease of $501,058, as compared 
with the same month last year. An in- 
crease of $153,204 was shown in the 
freight revenues, but this was more 
than offset by the decrease of $378,763 
Railway oper- 
ating expenses showed an increase of 
$397,026, although transportation ex- 
penses were reduced $117,532. The in- 
crease was caused by an increase of 
$450,186 in maintenance of way and 
structures expenditures. 


Canadian Pacific—Seven hundred 
officials of the Canadian Pacific Ry. at- 
tended their fifth annual convention at 
the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, March 
21 and 22. They were from various 
cities throughout the United States and 
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Canada, as far west as Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver 
and were greeted in Quebec by Presi- 
dent E. W. Beatty, the Vice-President, 
Grant Hall, and Vice-Presidents A. D. 
MacTier and D. C. Coleman. -The first 
meeting in the grand ball-room and 
convention hall of the Chateau was 
held on March 21 and was in the nature 
of a “family affair” There was a speech 
by President Beatty, but no newspaper- 
men or others not in the company’s 
employ were present, and nothing was 
given out about the session. Saturday 
evening, March 22, the officers’ dinner 
was given at the chateau and the C. 
P. R. men and their friends who were 
present heard the company’s record of 
achievements outlined by President 
Beatty and praised by the Hon. Ernest 
Lapointe, Minister of Justice in the 
Dominion Cabinet and the Hon. J. E. 
Caron, Minister of Agriculture for 
Quebec. : 

At one end of the grand ball-room, 
next to the stage, the forepart of a 
locomotive of the recent 2300 class was 
to be seen emerging from the Con- 
naught Tunnel, after the flags cover- 
ing it had been whisked away. It was 
of standard size, was built of wood at 
the company’s Angus Shops, Montreal, 
and was equipped with a powerful 
whistle, a regulation bell and electric 
lights. The whistle blew, the bell rang 
as the invisible engineer got the “high- 
ball” from the equally invisible con- 
ductor and with rapidly increasing 
“choo, choos!” the trans-Canada got 
under way. Not a bolt or bar was 
lacking to complete the illusion which 
was that of a perfect engine coming 
through the wall of the room. The 
portrait in the head-light was that of 
President E. W. Beatty. 

This company has established a new 
and faster service to the Orient from 
Canadian ports. Under the new sched- 
ule, it will be possible to reach Yoko-- 
hama from Vancouver in ten actual 
steaming days; Kobe in 11; Shanghai 
in 14; Hongkong in 17 and Manila in 
21 days. The new arrangement also 
provides that two of the “Empress” 
steamers, will dock at Shanghai proper, 
instead of at the mouth of the Yangste 
river as hitherto. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—This company 
has purchased the Ashland Coal & Iron 
Ry. from the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middleton, Ohio. -The Chesapeake 
& Ohio has used the Ashland road for a 
number of years under trackage agree- 
ments. The road extends from Ash- 
land, Ky., to Hitchins, Ky., a distance 
of 25 miles. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul—The 
first of 40 new Pullman sleeping cars 
has been placed in service on the 
Pioneer limited of this company be- 
tween Chicago and the twin cities. 
The remaining cars are expected to be 
placed in service within the next 
days. These cars are of the latest 
type, with the humidor system of ven- — 
tilation and automobile heat control. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific— 
The net operating revenue and the bal- 


fe 
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ance of income of this company for 
February, 1924, are greater than the 
same month of any other year in the 
history of the company, according to 
figures made public from the general 
offices in Chicago. The net railway 
operating income for February, 1924, 
was $1,530,406 and the balance of in- 
come for that month was $625,918. 
The net railway operating income for 
February, last year, was $513,233 and 
for January, 1924, was $604,883. Freight 
revenues of the Rock Island for Febru- 
ary,, 1924, were $7,413,055 as compared 
with $6,389,367 for February, 1923, and 
$6,880,142 for January, 1924. Passen- 
ger revenues for February, 1924, were 
$2,055,693 as compared with $1,864,845 
for February, 1923, and $2,261,325 for 
January, 1924. Railway operating ex- 
penses for February, 1924, were $7,721,- 
013 as compared with $8,549,887 for 
February, 1923, and $8,232,765 for Jan- 
uary, 1924. 
1924, showed an increase of $20,742 
compared with the same month a year 
ago. 


Cleveland Terminal.—This company 
has sold, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
J. P. Morgan & Co., the First National 
bank of New York and the National 
City Co., an issue of $10,000,000 first 
mortgage five per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds, series B. These bonds are 
unconditionally guaranteed both as to 
principal and interest by the New York 
Central R. R., the Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chicago & St. Louis, Ry., and the New 
York Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 


Colorado Wyoming & Eastern.—The 
United States district court of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., has postponed the sale of 
this road, which was to have taken 
place March 4, to April 2. x 


Graysonia Nashville & Ashdown.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has refused the application of this com- 
pany for authority to acquire and oper- 
ate a line of railway formerly owned 
by the Memphis Dallas & Gulf Ry. 


Great Northern—Prospects for a 
record ore movement are indicated 
from contracts which this company has 
made to carry 17,000,000 tons from the 
iron range in 1924, as compared with 
15,700,000 last season. 

| This railway will run special auto- 
mobile trains during the summer. sea- 
son, to transport motor cars from the 
€ast, so that visitors to Glacier national 
park, who wish to drive through it 
In.,.their Own thachines, may do so, 
without the necessity of a long trans- 
continental motor trip. It is expected 
that there will be an increase of 100% 

_ im the visitors to the park this year. 


oe 


‘Kansas City Southern—This com- 
Pany and the Kansas City Kaw Valley 
& Western Ry. have been authorized 
. by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
_ ton to acquire control of the Kansas 

~ Missouri River Ry. & Terminal Co., 
by the-purchase of its capital stock, 
the stock to be divided equally between 
the two purchasing companies. 


Taxes during February, 
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Lehigh Valley.—This company, which 
granted wage increases to its engi- 
neers and firemen last week, as an- 
nounced in these columns, has now 
granted wage increases to its conduc- 
tors and trainmen, amounting to ap- 
proximately five per cent, and along 
similar lines with the recent New York 
Central agreement. ; 


Long Island.—Continual attacks on 
this railway’s service have brought 
forth the following statement from the 
management: “A summary of passen- 
ger train movements for January, 1924, 
compiled by the New York state public 
service commission shows the Long 
Island Railroad as fourth best in the 
matter of ‘on time’ performance out of 
twelve roads reporting.” The state- 
ment further states that this satisfac- 
tory service is performed despite the 
fact that the Long Island handies more 
commuters than any other trunk line 
railway in the country and runs be- 
tween 900 and 1000 passenger’ trains 
daily. 


Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—This company has been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $3,471,374 of collateral 
trust notes in connection with the pur- 
chase of the stock of the Wisconsin 
Centrale Ra R: 

This company, in connection with 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., has estab- 
lished joint through daily sleeping car 
service between Chicago and Winne- 
peg, Man. The cars will leave daily at 
12:10 a. m., arriving at Winnepeg 8:15 
the next morning; returning, leave 
Winnepeg at 4:45 p. m., arriving at 
Chicago 10:30 p. m., the next night. 


New York Central—This company 
is having surveys made covering the 
construction of a cut-off from Selkirk 
to South Schenectady, N. Y., to be 
double-tracked. G. W.. Kittredge, 
Grand Central terminal, New York, is 
chief engineer. 


Norfolk & Western.—E. H. Alden has 
been elected chairman of the finance 
committee of this company, succeeding 
Captain J. P. Green, deceased. - 


Northern Pacific—Instead of a 30-day 
reduction in rates on dairy cattle, mov- 
ing from eastern terminals to North 
Dakota and Montana, as first an- 
nounced, a 139-day reduction of 25 per 
cent has now been made by the 
Northern Pacific Ry. The reduction 
will be in effect from April 15 to Aug- 
ust 31, inclusive. “After announcing 
the special rate for 30 days, we found 
that a longer period would be required 
to select cattle for local. communities 
along our line and put through the 


 shipments,”.said H. W. Byerly, general 


immigration agent of the Northern 
Pacific... “Our immigration department 
is able and. willing to assist farmers to 
secure the right*breeds of dairy cattle, 
at the right prices. ‘Where dairy cattle 
go, they are naturally followed by hogs 
and poultry, because both pigs and 
chickens thrive well. .on skim milk. 
Farmers and organizations wishing to 
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secure dairy cattle and take advantage 
of the special rate may get information 
and assistance through the local 
Northern Pacific agent.” 


This company announces the com- 
pletion of its new 35-mile $1,500,000 
branch line from Forsyth to Colstrip, 
Mont. The new road serves the coal 
fields of the Rosebud district, which 
are expected to produce 1,500,000 tons 
of coal this year. 


Pennsylvania.—Marking his retire- 
ment to the pension roll of honor of 
the Pennsylvania R. R., a banquet was 
tendered Henry Chapman Shepard, for 
20 years division freight agent at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for the Pennsylvania 
lines, at the Union League club, Chi- 
cago, Ill, March. 27.” The: banduet 
marked Mr. Shepard’s seventieth birth- 
day and was attended by 75 prominent 
Pennsylvania officials from Chicago and 
St. Louis=<)\ GB. Sadborotieh jor st 
Louis, traffic manager of the South- 
western Region of the Pennsylvania, 
acted toastmaster. Mr. Shepard, who 
has had 46 years of continuous service 
with The Pennsylvania, will retire from 
active work on April 1. He was born 
at Nashua, N. H., and educated at La- 
Crosse, Wis., where he first entered 
railway service with the Milwaukee in 
1873. He became Union Line agent at 
Winona, Minn., in 1878, was transferred 
to St. Paul in 1896, and went to In- 
dianapolis in 1904 where he has since 
been located. 


Competitive examinations will be held 
in June of this year to determine the 
award of the scholarship established 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1920 by department No. 3 of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. women’s division for 
war relief. This scholarship is a mem- 
orial to the men of the freight traffic 
department of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
who gave their lives for their country 
in the world war and commemorates 
the relief work done by department 
No. 3 among Pennsylvania R. R. 
soldiers and sailors and members of 
their families during the war period 
Dorothy E. Holloway, daughter of W. 
H. Holloway, chief clerk to division 
freight agent at Williamsport, Pa., the 
winner of the first award under this 
scholarship, will complete her course 
at the university this year and it is the 
desire of the donors that the scholar- 
ship again be awarded, beginning with 
the fall term of 1924. The scholarship 
is open to sons and daughters of pres- 
ent or deceased employees of the 
freight traffic department of the Penn- 
sylvania' R. Rij and the ‘sons) and 
deughters of members of department 
No. 3, who were in good:standing ‘dur- 
ing the years 1918-1919. The person 
receiving the highest mark in the com- 
petitive examination will be awarded 
the scholarship, thereby securing ex- 
emption from the payment of tuition 
fees in any department of the univer- 
sity. The scholarship is of course 
open to women only in those depart- 
ments of the university where women 
are admitted. Under terms. of the 
scholarship, candidates must apply to 
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the general traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. expressing their de- 
sire to compete in the examinations, 
and furnishing full information as to 
age, previous education and eligibility. 
To become a competitor a candidate 
must be approved by the general traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
The college entrance examination 
board of New York city will conduct 
the competitive examinations, which 
will include subjects corresponding in 
general to the entrance requirements 
of the higher class universities and col- 
leges. The examinations will be given 
simultaneously at many places through- 
out the country during the week be- 
ginning June 16, 1924. Complete in- 
formation concerning them will be fur- 
nished to candidates upon application 
in writing, addressed to the college 
entrance examination board at 431 
West 117 Street, New York city. 

This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to modify 
its recent order defining a new central- 
eastern standard time zone, so as to 
permit the operation of the Zanesville 
branch under central time as far east 
as Trinway, Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has issued 
its annual report for the year 1923. Fol- 
lowing is from the income account: 


Total railway operating revenue....... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from Ry. operations...... 
Total railway operating income....... 


Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 

*Decrease. 


The report shows a net increase in 
the investment in road and equipment 
of lines owned, as carried on the gen- 
eral balance sheet, for the year 1923, 
as follows: Road, $13,958,366; equip- 
ment, $41,560,266; general expenditures, 
$19,975; total, $55,538,608. Similar im- 
provements on leased railway proper- 
ty were: road, $1,661,851; equipment 
(decreased) $2,574,233; general expendi- 
tures, $78,838; total, $833,543. With 
reference to owned lines, the principal 
items of capital expenditure for addi- 
tions to and betterments of roadway, 
structures and equipment renewals, re- 
placements and improvements, are 
enumerated in the annual report as fol- 
lows: 

“Reconstruction of the train shed at 
Broad Street station, Philadelphia, Pa., 
which was destroyed by fire; purchase 
of land in connection with new yard 
west of Fifty-second street station. 
West Philadelphia, Pa.; completion of 
work in connection with freight car 
shop and additional facilities at Enola, 


Pa.; additional tracks for icing plant at 
Huntington, Pa.; shop extensions, ad- 
ditional facilities and machinery at 


Juniata shops, Altoona, Pa.; construc- 
tion of overhead bridge and additional 
yard tracks at Renovo, Pa.; improve- 
ments to bridges between Sunbury and 
Northumberland, Pa.; elimination of 
grade crossings at Lilly and New 
Florence, Pa.; completion of freight car 
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repair shop at Pitcairn, Pa.; improved 
engine facilities at Conemaugh, Pa.; 
construction of new line from Derry to 
Donohoe, Pa.; construction of engine- 
house and other facilities, and com- 
pletion of classification yard at Sharps- 
burg, Pa.; continuation of work in con- 
nection with elevation of tracks and 
elimination 6f grade crossings and ad- 
ditional tracks on the north side of the 
Allegheny river, Pittsbugh, Pa.; addi- 
tional tracks and facilities at Oil City, 
Pa.;. improvement of passenger facili- 
ties at Clinton street station, Trenton, 
N. J.; additional facilities, tracks and 
reconstruction, of bridge at Summit 
avenue, Jersey City, N. J.;.reconstruc- 
tion of car repair and, paint shop at 
Pavonia, N. J., destroyed by fire; con- 
struction of power ‘transmission line 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Haddonfield 
Junction, N. J.; and sundry improve- 
ments, shop machinery and tools at 
various points. 

“The increase in equipment is due to 
the additional equipment ordered dur- 
ing 1922 and 1923, to which reference 
was made in the 1922 annual report, 
most of which has been delivered and 
placed in service. In addition to that 
equipment, 50 new heavy passenger lo- 
comotives to be constructed at your 
company’s Altoona shops have been 


1923 increase 
ee oh ee $721,397 ,408 $75,045,300 
See ae ee 590,518,030 56,399,346 
Rote. Semen ree 130,879,378 18,645,954 
BIN ade aa 83,546,667 10,141,339 
Spat sA MS Ra 116,809,278 14,310,797 
Siar toon 65,271,199 4,845,222* 


51,538,078 19,156,020 


authorized and orders placed for 3,000 
steel automobile cars, 8,000 steel box 
cars, and 1,000 stock cars, for delivery 
during 1924.” 

The most important expenditures for 
road and equipment during 1923 on 
branch lines, operated by the Penn- 
sylvania company under lease or con- 
tract, are described as follows in the 
annual report: 

“On the Northern Central Ry., com- 
pletion of the new pier and grain ele- 
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vator, and rearrangement of and ad- 
ditional tracks at Baltimore, Md; 
change of line at Phoenix, Md., and 
construction of freight car repair shop, 
additional facilities, extension to yard 
and office, and water 
Enola, Pa. 

“Philadelphia Baltimore & Washing- 
ton R. R., overhead bridge at Elm- 
wood avenne Philadelphia, Pa. y 

“Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal R. 
R., additional equipment for Long 
Island City power station. 

“Pittsburgh Ft. 
Ry., relocation of main line through 
New Brighton, Pa., including recon- 
struction of bridge over Beaver river; 
construction of additional tracks in 
Canton, Ohio; 
Crestline, Ohio; additional freight _ 
tracks from Crestline to Toledo Junc- — 
tion, Ohio, and purchase of real estate 
at West Bellevue, Pa. 


“Cleveland & Pittsburgh R. R,, con- 
struction of yard and enginehouse fa- 
cilities at Mingo Junction, Ohio, and 
elevation of tracks in Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis R. R., elevation of tracks in Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Indianapolis, Ind.; com- 
pletion of car repair shops at Chicago, 
Tll., and construction of new engine 
terminal and facilities at Colt 


Ohio. 


“Pittsburg Youngstown & Ashtabula 
Ry., continuation of construction work 
on new low-grade line from Kenwood 
to Rochester, Pa.; construction of in- 
dustrial yard and tracks between Niles — 
and Warren, Ohio, and continuation 
of work in connection with relocation 
of facilities and additional tracks in ~ 
Mosier Yard, Girard, Ohio. 

“Toledo Columbus & Ohio River R 
R.’ second track between Webbs and 
Walbridge, Ohio, and additional yard 
and shop facilities at Columbus, Ohio.” 


Rome & Northern.—This company 
has requested permission to abandon 


reservoir at — 


~ 


ole ye, 


29 


> 


Wayne & Chicago ’ 


extension to yards at — 


es, 


its line of railway from West Rome — 


to Gore, Ga., a distance of 17% miles. 
The railway states that the operation 
of the line is unprofitable, resulting in 
a loss of about $500 per month. 


The Latest Type Passenger Equipment on the Soviet Railways, in Russia— 
Gilliams Service Photo. 


A communist parlor-sleeping- -dining car. 


furnished with sleeping quarters, a kitchenette and easy chairs, 


Each car is a small apartment on wheels, 


| 


| vious year. 
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Saint Louis-San Francisco.—This 
company has made application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to issue $5,904,200 of its 
prior lien mortgage 5% per cent gold 
bonds, series D; $2,984,600 prior lien 
mortgage five per cent gold bonds, 
series B, and $2,952,100 of its adjust- 
ment mortgages six per cent gold 
bonds, series A, the proceeds of the 
sale to be used for reimbursing the 
railway for expenditures made for ad- 
ditions and betterments during 1923. 
Permission was asked at the same time 
to sell this issue to Speyer & Co., J. 
and W. Seligman & Co., the Guaranty 
Co. and Lee Higginson & Co. 

The stockholders of this company, 
at the next annual meeting, to be held 
May 13, will be called upon to vote on 
authorizing, subject to the approval of 
the Commission, the lease by the 
Frisco of the property of the Kansas 
City Clinton & Springfield Ry., and 
the acquisition by the Kansas City 
Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. of the en- 
tire outstanding capital stock of the 
Clinton line. 


Five subsidiaries of this railway have 
made applications to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to issue a series of promissory notes, 
as. follows: Kansas City Memphis & 
Birmingham, $290,620; Birmingham 
Belt, $482,967; St. Louis-San Francisco 
of Texas, $144,202; Fort Worth & Rio 
Grande, $125,549; and Kansas City Fort 
Worth & Memphis, $1,710,225. The 
funds are to be used for road improve- 
ments. 


San Luis Southern—This company, 
which operates 32 miles of railway be- 
tween Blanca and Jaroso, Col., has 
been placed in the hands of A. C. 
Robinson, as receiver, upon the peti- 
tion of the International Trust Co., of 
Denver, Col., acting as trustee for the 


bondholders. 


Southern.—Of 18,310,013 passengers 
who rode on Southern Ry. trains dur- 


ing 1923, not one was killed in a train ~ 


accident or as the result of any fail- 
“ure or negligence on the part of the 
railway, this duplicating the record of 
1922, says a statement issued by the 
safety department of the Southern. 
Passengers handled in 1923 showed an 
imcrease of 641,408 over 1922 and the 
average distance traveled by each pas- 
senger increased from 62.17 miles in 
1922 to 68.5 miles in 1923 when a total 
of 177,712 passenger trains were oper- 
ated as against 177,084 during the pre- 
“Despite the precautions 
taken to insure the safety of passen- 


_ fers,” the statement says, “two fell 


? 


. from moving trains and were killed, 
{ having paid with their lives for their 
violation of the safety rules established 
| for their protection.” 
_The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion has authorized. this company to 
_ Sell $6,600,000 equipment trust notes, 
thus settling the rumor that this issue 
_ Was to be made a test case for the ap- 
plication of competitive bidding pro- 
Posals, 7 
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Western Pacific—R. R. Pardow has 
been elected a director of this com- 
pany, succeeding Thomas S. Mont- 
gomery. 

In order to procure rock for a 12- 
mile breakwater to be constructed along 
the southern shore of Great Salt lake, 
the Western Pacific R. R. plans’ to 
blow the entire face off a cliff 150-ft. 
high and 1000-ft. long in one blast. 
bringing down about 150,000 cubic yards 
of rock at one time. 


Union Pacific.—The directors of this 
company have authorized a road im- 
provement program for the present 
year which will require an expenditure 
of $23,000,000, principally on the com- 
pany’s properties in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Utah. The largest new pro- 
ject is a line, 18 miles in length, to 
extend in a northerly direction from 
Fort Collins, Col., through an oil field, 
which, it is said, will constitute the 
first link of a new cut-off between Fort 
Collins and Laramie, Wyo. 


| New Roads and Projects | 


New York.—Bay Pond, Inc., is tak- 
ing bids on ten miles of standard gauge 
railway in the Adirondack mountains, 
to connect Bay Pond, N. Y., with the 
New York Central R. R. The project 
is estimated to cost $75,000. J. H. Mc- 
Donald, vice-president and _ general 
manager at Utica, N. Y., is in charge. 


British Columbia.—The British Co- 
lumbia Electric Ry. is clearing the 
right of way and constructing five miles 
of logging railway to the site of the 
new Alousette power house and dam. 
J. W. Stewart & Barber, Vancouver, B. 
G- hasethescomtract for this work, 
which is estimated to cost $150,000. 


Michigan—According to an _  an- 
nouncement by Newman Erb, president 
of this railway, an extension will be 
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built into the city of Flint, Mich., in 
order to share in the automobile traffic 
originating at that point. The proposed 
line will be 16 miles long. The Michi- 
gan Central R. R. has been asked to 
join in the extension. 


[Foreign Railways _ |} 


Angora.—The Turkish government 
has offered the Chester concession to 
rebuild Angora and to construct a rail- 


-way from Kastamuni to Ineboli, to the 


Stone & Webster Corpn. Work on the 
Samsun-Angora railway by the govern- 
ment will be commenced very shortly. 
This work is reported to be financed 
by Italian capitalists. 


Colombia.—The Ferrocarril del Pa- 
cifico has been completed to Zarzal, the 
last point on the western side of the 
Cordilleras mountains. In all, con- 
struction has been completed of 400 
kilometers of track on this railway. The 
government plans to extend it north to 
Cartago, where connection will be made 
with the Caldas line. 


England.— A remarkable run was 
made on the Great Western Ry. re- 
cently, from Paddington to Worcester, 
a distance of 120% miles. The train 
was 35 minutes late leaving Paddington, 
owing to the fog and, starting at 2.05 
p. m., arrived‘at Worcester at 4:03 p. 
m., having covered the distance in one 
hour and 58 minutes, at an average 
speed of 61 miles per hour. 


Italy.—Continental reports indicate 
that the Fasciti government is making 
good progress toward returning the 
state railways to something like normal 
conditions. It is announced by special 
commissioner Torre, in charge of the 
state railways, that the deficit will be 
wiped out by 1925-1926. 


Mexico.—The Mexican government 


Station Eiger Glacier of the Famous Jungfrau Railway, Bernese Oberland, Switzerland 
The Buildings Shown in the Illustration Include a Tourist Hotel, the Shops and Dwellings 
Accomodating the Personnel and Management of the Railway. “ 
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threatens to seize the property of the 
Mexico Northwestern R. R., unless the 
railway raises funds within 30 days to 
pay a ten per cent tax on its traffic. 
The road has made every effort to col- 
lect the $500,000 necessary for the pay- 
ment of the tax, so as to continue op- 
eration, but has met with no success, 
probably due to the fact that the gov- 
ernment has confiscated a part of the 
lumber lands of the road. The total 
mileage of the railway is 495 miles and 
its main line connects El Paso and 
Chihuahua. 


North Australia.—A detailed survey 
will be made by the government in the 
Barkly table lands, with a view to the 
construction of 220 miles of railway to 
the mouth of the McArthur river. 


Sweden.—During 1923 the Swedish 
state railways earned a gross of 175,- 
000,000 kronen, as against operating 
expenses of 150,800,000 kronen, leaving 
the net earnings 24,300,000 kronen, as 
compared with net earnings of 15,800,- 
000 kronen during 1922. 


Switzerland.—For the first time since 
the war, the national railways of 
Switzerland showed a surplus during 
the year 1923. The surplus amounted 
to 2,300,000 francs. 


| Equipment and Structures : 


Locomotives. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has ordered 
ten 10,000 imperial gallon tenders from 
the Canadian Juocomotive .<Gose-a tara: 
price of $12,445 each. 


The Maine Central R. R. has ordered 
eight locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Co. 


The Virginian Ry. has ordered 12 
electric locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Co. 


The High Point Thomasville & Den- 
ton R. R. has placed an order with 
the American Locomotive Co. for a 
freight locomotive. 


The Tennessee Alabama & Georgia 
Ry. has ordered one consolidation loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive 


Works. 


The Standard Equipment Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. is in the market for 
seven 22 to 40-ton saddle tank loco- 
motives, standard gauge. 


The Davis Equipment Co., New 
York, is inquiring for eight 40 to 60- 
ton saddle tank or switching locomo- 
tives, standard gauge. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has or- 
dered 20 Pacific type and five switching 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. These are in addition to 


the 25 recently ordered from the same 
builder. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. has or- 
dered 20 Mountain type and five eight- 
wheel switchers from the American 
Locomotive Co. 
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Passenger Cars. 


The Pacific Electric Ry., has ordered 


50 street cars from J. G. Brill Co., 
Philadelphia, and 12 from the St. Louis 
Gar Go; 

The Florida East Coast Ry. is in- 
quiring for one dining car. 

The Virginian Ry. has placed an or- 
der for a business car with the Beth- 
lehem Co. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has ordered six business cars from 
the Pullman Co. 


Freight Cars. 


Swift & Co. will build 100 stock cars 
in its own shops. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. will build 
500 freight cars in their Angus shops. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. has 
ordered 1000 miscellaneous car parts 
from the Ryan Car Co. 


The Indian State Rys. have ordered 
1250 freight cars from British builders. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. is in- 
quiring for 570 cars, as follows: 200 
box, 250 rock cars, 100 ballast cars and 
20 cabooses. 

The Union Pacific R. R. will build 
93 cabooses in its own shops at Port- 
land Onen. 

The Richmond Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Ry. has ordered 15 ballast 
cars from the Rodger Ballast Car Co. 


The Pacific Electric Co. is inquiring 
for 1350 cars, as follows: 600 50-ton 
drop-bottom gondolas; 600 50-ton box 
cars; l50>flat. cars: 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. is considering the construction of 
a new power plant at Miles City, 
Mont., estimated to cost $60,000. 

The Taylor Marine Ry., Norfolk, Va., 
is preparing plans for rebuilding that 
portion of its machine and woodwork- 
ing shops recently destroyed by fire. 


The Salem R. R. Terminal Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., are preparing plans cover- 
ing the erection of a coal handling 
plant. 

The Southern Ry. expects to begin 
work within 30 days on its proposed 
new car repair shops at Hayne, near 
Spartanburg, S. C. A belt line track 
around Spartanburg, estimated to cost 
$500,000 will be a preliminary step. It 
is estimated that the new facilities will 
cost $3,000,000. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. plans al- 
terations to its station at Jefferson 
City, Mo., including new umbrella 
sheds, tile floor for the waiting room 
etc. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is reported to be preparing plans 
covering the construction of a depot 
at Plattsburg, Mo., estimated to cost 
$15,000. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. has let con- 
tract to D. G. Loomis & Sons, Mon- 
treal, covering the construction of a 
warehouse at Three Rivers, Que., esti- 
mated to cost $150,000. 


, 
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The Southern Ry. has submitted plans 
for the erection of a passenger station 
at Mooresville, N. C., to a citizens’ 
committee at that point. 


The Southern Ry. is constructing a 
station at Topton, N. C., to replace one 
recently destroyed by fire there. 

The Southern Ry. is preparing plans 
covering the construction of a $11,000 
station at Denmark, S. C., in conjune- 
tion with the Seaboard Air Line Ry. | 

The Canadian National Rys. will 
start construction this spring of im- 
provements to its roundhouse and coal 
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chutes at Stratford, Ont., estimated to — 


cost $140,000. 
The Missouri Pacific R. R. is report- 


ed to be planning the erection of a_ 


passenger station at Alma, Ark, con- 
struction to start June 1. 
St. Louis, Mo., is engineer. 


The Western Pacific R. R. plans the 
construction of a 12-mile breakwater on 
the southern shore of Great Salt Lake. 


The Reading Co. has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of retaining 
wall north of Pottstown, Pa., to Wil- 
liam E. Riebe, Tamaqua, Pa. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., it is reported, will spend $150, 
000 in yard improvements at Gibson 
yards, Omaha, Neb., and rebuild their 
engine terminal at that point. This 
company has also commenced work of 


building its Omaha passenger station, 


estimated to cost $150,000. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry., it 
is reported, will build machine shops 
at Norfolk, Neb., this year, to employ 
1,000 men. : 3 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. will ask 
for bids shortly on the construction 
of a roundhouse at Schreiber, Ont., to 
cost $150,000 replacing one recently 
destroyed by fire. This company also 
plans a station at this point. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West-— 


ern R. R. is having plans prepared cov- 
ering large additions to its round- 
house and yard at Binghampton, N. Y,, 
estimated to cost $1,125,000. G. F. Ray, 
New York, is chief engineer. 

The Atlantic City R. R.. a Reading 
Co. subsidiary, is taking bids on the 
construction of a coal trestle, office 
building and garage at Pleasantville, 
Naas 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. is finishing plans cover- 


ing the remodeling of its battery room 
Indianapolis, © 


at Beech Grove yards. 
Ind., estimated to cost $30,000. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is taking 
bids covering 45,000 cubic yards of ma- 
sonry for subways on its track eleva- 
tion through Harvey, Ill, from 147th 
street to 17Ist street. ; 


Bridges. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. is re 


ceiving bids covering the construction — 


of a viaduct at 13th street, Columbus, 
Ga., estimated to cost $300,000. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. plans 
the construction of a steel bridge at 


E. Av Hadley s 


_. Whiting Corpn., Harvey, III. 


merece 
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Dayton, Ky., estimated to cost $50,000. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. has 
awarded a contract to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co.,> covering a steel and plate 
girder bridge at Huron, Ohio, estimated 
to cost $25,000. 


The Southern Ry. has awarded con-’ 


tract for a 115-ft. concrete bridge over 


its tracks at Spartanburg, S. C., to the © 


Von Glaher Construction Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. The bridge is to cost $24,- 
000. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. has submit- 
ted plans to the city council of Sher- 
brooke, Que., covering the enlargement 
of the Galt street viaduct at that point. 

The British Columbia Electric Ry. is 
taking bids covering the boring of a 
tunnel 15 by 15 by 3,361 ft. long. 

The city commission of Beaumont, 
Texas, has endorsed the plans of the 
Southern Pacific Co., for a viaduct that 
will take the trains of that line across 
the city. 


Signals and Interlocking 


The Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
and Louisiana have ordered 132 one- 
arm and 44 two-arm style “B” signals 
for installation between Ysleta and 
Hot Wells, Texas. A total of 387 neu- 
tral track and line relays will be re- 
quired together with 100 D'NL relays 
for approach lighting of these signals. 
The materials for this work are being 
furnished by the Union Switch and 
Signal Co. and the field work will be 
handled by the railway’s regular signal 
forces. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with H. D. Conkey Co., for 
a 10-ton underhung traveling crane. 

The Maine Central R. R. has placed 
orders for four lathes, a bushing press, 
a car wheel borer and a punch and 
shear. 

The Southern Ry., through Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co., has ordered a 250- 
ton, 75-ft. span transfer table from the 
This is 
for use at the new Birmingham, Ala., 
shops. 

The Shippers Car Line Co. has or- 
dered a 10-ton, 88-ft. span, 3-motor, 
cage control overhead crane from the 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 


The Toledo St. Louis & Western 


RR. has ordered a locomotive hoist 


from the Whiting Corpn. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is pre- 
paring a heavy list of machinery and 


_tools, which will be issued in a few 
weeks. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. is preparing 
a list of machinery, to be issued in 
| the next ten days. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
purchased six forging presses, two 


wheel presses and four axle lathes. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
‘Placed orders with the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. for one 20-ton locomo- 
tive crane, 50-ft. span. 


| 


} 
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The Maine Central R. R. has ordered. 


three lathes and a radial drill from 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has pur- 
chased two Putnam wheel lathes, one 
radial drill and one turret lathe. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
placed orders for five locomotive 
cranes, as follows: two 25-ton cranes 
to Browning Co.; two 20-ton cranes 
to the Industrial Works; one 35-ton 
crane to the Ohio Locomotive Crane 


Co: 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
placed orders for one three-ton pneu- 
matic jib and two one-ton handpower 
jib cranes with the Whiting Corpn. 


thes Victonian Ry., c/o DeH. Ross: 
Melbourne, Australia, No. 36956, is in- 
quiring for a battery of 1000-lb. and 
1600-lb. drop hammers with all neces- 
sary atcessories and a set of dies and 
tools. 


The New South Wales Rys., No. 956, 
are inquiring for three electric overhead 
traveling cranes and for electric train 
equipment of 150 motor cars and 150 
trailers. 


Following is another addition to the 
list of the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry.: 

One belt-driven No. 2 Brown & Sharpe, or 
equivalent, surface grinding machine. 

One motor-driven 30 by 36-in. 10-ft. Inger- 
soll, or equivalent, slab milling machine. 

One motor-driven 54-in. heavy duty car 
wheel boring machine. 

One motor-driven 2-in. 
lent, bolt cutter. 


The following new shons, etc., are 
being planned and constructed, all of 
which will need machinery and tools 
of various types. Full details will be 
found under “Building and Termi- 
nals” 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
power plant, Miles City, Mont. 


Taylor Marine Ry., machine 
woodworking shop, Norfolk, Va. 


and 


Salem R. R. Terminal, coal handling 
plant, Boston, Mass. 
aGiic wR y., 
Que., and 


Canadian 
Three Rivers, 
Schreiber, Ont. 


Canadian National Rys., roundhouse, 
coal chutes, Stratford, Ont. 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
engine terminal, Omaha, Neb. 


warehouse, 
roundhouse 


Chicago & Northwestern Ry., ma- 
chine shops, Norfolk, Neb. 


Iron and Steel 


The Long Island R. R. is inquiring 
for 5,000 tons of heavy rails for deliy- 
ery the last half of this year. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is taking 
bids for a large tonnage of steel to be 
used in subways on its Harvey, IIl., 
track elevation. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
has placed orders with the American 
Bridge Co. for 2,000 tons of structural 
steel for its 1924 bridge requirements. 


The Southern Pacific Co. is reported 
to be in the market for 130,000 tons 
of steel rails. 


Landis, or equiva- 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for 30,000 tons of steel plates 
and shapes for carbuilding purposes. 

The Michigan Central R. R. has or- 
dered 300 tons of reinforcing bars for 
grade elimination work at Spring Wells, 
Mich., from the Kalman Steel Co. 

The Long Island R. R. has let con- 
tract for 175 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge to the Shoemaker Bridge 
Co! 


The Reading Co. has placed an order 
with McClintic-Marshall Co., for 125 
tons of structural steel for a bridge. 


The Maine Central R. R. will shortly 
ask for bids on structural steel for two 
bridges. 

Inquiry will be made shortly by the 
Rutland R. R. for structural steel for 
a bridge. 

The Missouri Pacific R. -R. has 
placed ordered with the Illinois Steel 
Co. for 30,000 and with the Rail Joint 
Co. for 10,000 pairs of angle bars. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Bridge Co., 
for 150 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge. 

The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. has ordered 1164 tons 
of miscellaneous structural steel from 
the American Bridge Co. and 150 tons 
from the Minneapolis Steel & Machin- 
ery Co., for its ore dock at Ashland, 
Wis. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey is 
again seeking bids on 20,000 tons of 
structural steel for its proposed bridge 
across Newark bay. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for bids on wire nails, staples, 
seamless steel tubes, steel bars® and 
other material. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
inquiring for 800 tons of plates. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for bids on track supplies of all kinds 
for its use during the second quarter. 

The Virginian Ry. is inquiring for 
1100 tons of steel, 850 tans for seven 
switching stations and 250 tons for 
cross arms. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 250 tons of structural steel 
for bridge work. 


Personals 


Executive. 


C. J. Smith has been appointed exec- 
utive assistant to the president of the 
Canadian National Railways, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que. 

H. Giddings has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Pacific Fruit Express Co., with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., suc- 
ceeding C. M. Secrist, deceased. 


Traffic. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
made the following changes in_ its 
traffic personnel: R. L. Watters has 
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been appointed traveling freight agent, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala.; 
Lynn Kopp has been appointed travel- 
ing freight agent, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and C. E. Payne has 
been appointed soliciting freight agent, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


P. C. McCormick, formerly district 
freight representative of the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. at Milwaukee, Wis.; has 
been appointed district freight agent at 
Chicago. Mr. McCormick was born at 
Camden, ‘Carver county, Minnesota, Oc- 
tober 24, 1892. Entering the service of the 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R. as stenographer 
at Minneapolis, he was made soliciting 
agent at St. Paul, December 10, 1912. 
From February 1, 1918, to February 
28, 1919, he was furloughed for military 
service, returning to the Baltimore and 
Ohio March 1, 1919, as traveiing pas- 
senger agent at Toledo. The follow- 
ing November he was appointed com- 
mercial representative at Chicago and 
traveling freight agent there May 1, 
1920, becoming commercial agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
R. R,, July 1, 1921. He was advanced 
to district freight representative at 
Milwaukee, June 25, 1922, which posi- 
tion he occupied when recently pro- 
moted to the present appointment at 
Chicago. R. L. Sponenberger succeeds 
Mr. McCormick at Milwaukee. 


Two promotions are announced by 
the passenger department of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry. in Chicago. One is 
that of Frank P. Higgins, from chief 
clerk to the general agent to be assis- 
tant general agent passenger depart- 
ment and the other is C. H. White, 
former traveling passenger agent to be 
chiefeclerk to the general agent. Mr. 
Higgins, is a native of Maine and en- 
tered railway service in 1910, with the 
Canadian Pacific in the office of the 
master mechanic at McAdam Jct., 
Maine. In 1912, he.moved to Montreal 
where he joined the operating depart- 
ment of the Grand Trunk Ry. and in 
1915, he returned to the Canadian Pa- 
cific as a stenographer in the Canadian 
Pacific ocean services. In 1918, he was 
appointed secretary to the passenger 
traffic manager of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. and in 1920, he was made a travel- 
ing passenger agent. He came to Chi- 
cago in March, 1925, as chief clerk to 
the general agent and succeeds H. R. 
Mathewson as assistant general agent, 


the latter having been transferred to 
Buffalo. 


R. C. Trovillion has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas R. R., succeeding W. W. 
Miller, deceased. D. J. Collins has been 
appointed assistant general 
agent. Both Mr. Trovillion and Mr. 
Collins will have headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


A. M.. Douglas has been appointed 
port passenger agent of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry., with offices at Quebec, 
Que., and St. John, N. B. 

Oscar Townsend has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Chicago Great 
Western R. R., in charge of freight and 
passenger traffic, with headquarters at 


& Eastern Ry. 


freight - 


Va 
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Chicago, Ill. Mr. Townsend has hither- 
to been general freight agent. 

C. L. Senter has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line Ry., with headquar- 
ters at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Engineering. 


Hadley Baldwin has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Cleveland Cin- 
cinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry., with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding C. A. Paquette, resigned. Mr. 
Paquette, who will become associated 


with the M. E. White Construction. 


Co., Chicazo,-4le was born April 2, 


C. A. Paquette. 


1872, at Detroit, Mich., and graduated 
from Notre Dame university in 1891. 
He entered railway service the same 
year as transitman for the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry., serving un- 
ti! May, 1892, from which date to April, 
1893, he was transitman for the Peoria 
From 1893, to July, 
1894, Mr. Paquette was assistant engi- 
neer of the same road; July, 1894, to 
October, 1899, engineer, maintenance 


_ of way; October, 1899, to September, 


1902, superintendent; September, 1902, 
to June, 1906, superintendent, Cleve- 
land Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., at Indianapolis, Ind.; June, 1906, 
to December, 1912; assistant chief en- 
gineer, Cincinnati, Ohio; December, 
1912, to March, 1915, chief engineer, 


G. C. Cleveland, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the New York Central R. R., 
west of Buffalo, has been appointed 
consulting engineer; R.  O.° Rote, 
formerly assistant chief engineer, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Cleveland as chief engineer 
and the office of assistant chief en- 
gineer is abolished; Charles Yoder is 
appointed engineer, maintenance of 
way and L. B. Holt has been appointed 
engineer of track, all with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


’ Alliance, 
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maintenance of way, and from March, 
1915, to the date of his resignation, — 
chief engineer. 


T. P. O’Neili has been appointed as- 
sistant engineer, maintenance of way, 
of the Chicago Burlington & Quincey — 
R. R, with jurisdiction over the 
Wyoming district, wtih headquarters ai 
Neb., succeeding H. € 
Murphy, promoted. a 
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Accounting. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. has made the following changes in — 
the accounting department personnel: 
J. H. Howard has been appointed as-— 
sistant comptroller; O. P. Barry has 
been appointed assistant comptroller, 
succeeding Mr. Howard; J. W. Severs — 
has been appointed auditor of expendi- 
ture, succeeding Mr. Barry and E. P. 
Willey has been appointed assistant au- 
ditor of expenditure, succeeding Mr. — 
Severs;, all with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 


L. C. Deming has been appointed 
comptroller of the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., with headquarters in 
New York, N. Y., succeeding D. L. 
Gallup, deceased. J. W. MacLachlan 
has been appointed assistant secretary, 
succeeding Mr Deming. : 


Obituary. 


J. P. Park, assistant general traffic 
manager of the St. Louis Southwestern 
R. R., died at his home in St. Louis — 
on March 28, after an illness of over 
a year. . 

Prentiss W. Drew, formerly division 
superintendent of telegraphs for the 
Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Ry., died in Los Angeles, (Galjsomm 
March 25. Mr. Drew was secretary 
of the association of Railway Tele- 
graph. Superintendents for 33 years. 


John N. Abbott, formerly general. 
passenger agent of the Erie R. R, 
chairman of the Western Passenger 
association and at one time assistant 
to President J. J. Hill of the Great 
Northern Ry., died in New York on 
March 30. a 


Allan F. Read, formerly general fore- 
ign freight agent of the Grand Trunk — 
Ry., died at Montreal, Que. of apo- 
plexy, on March 29. Mr. Read was 
born at Clinton, Ont., in 1884, and en- — 
tered railway service as secretary in 
the general freight department of the 
Midland Ry., later absorbed by the 
Grand Trunk. In 1887; Mr. Read was | 
made chief clerk of the general freight 
department and in 1894, was appointed — | 
foreign freight agent of the Grand 
Trunk Ry. at Montreal. In 1911, he | 
was appointed general foreign freight — | 
agent, which position he held until his 
retirement on January 1, 1921, 


aa | 
Education—Write the Railway Edu-— 

cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free — 

Special Bulletin. It tells how to im 


crease your knowledge of practical “| 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
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Northern Pacific Ry. Completes Line Diversion 


New Line Substituted for Old One Through Grounds 
of University of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, Minn. 


When the railroad now operated by the Northern Pacific 
Ry. as a heavy traffic freight line between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., was built less than 40 years ago, there 
was little thought that the University of Minnesota would 
expand to such an extent that the railroad would offer a 
restriction to its growth. In recent years however the rail- 
road has not only formed a barrier to the growth of the 

_wmstitution, but operation of its freight trains has been a 
source of much annoyance as it was located almost through 
the middle of the campus. The work which is described re- 
sulted from an amicable agreement between the two parties 
concerned, and each bore its share of the cost of making 
the change which was desired. 


The law which made possible the establishment of the 


University of Minnesota specificially required that it be 
so located that St. Anthony’s Falls could be seen from the 
site. The site upon which the first building was erected 
is near the crest of a high bluff about a mile east of the 


falls, and at a point where the Mississippi river turns 
- sharply to the south. 


In 1887 a line of railroad, since 
acquired and now operated by the Northern Pacific Ry., 
was projected to parallel Washington avenue in the city 
of Minneapolis. This line was to run north of Washing- 
ton avenue, and cross the river to the south of the uni- 
versity as then developed. When an attempt was made 
to purchase property for right of way it was found some 
of the land was held by the university. Bae university 


¢ 


authorities refused to sell, and when condemnation pro- 
ceedings were instituted they set up the plea that the con- 
struction of the railroad would completely ruin the utility 
of the site for university purposes, and furthermore 
would prevent expansion of the institution. The court 
in rendering its decision stated that the contention of the 
defendant was of no force, as it was not conceiveable, 
-even by the wildest flight of the imagination, that the 
university would ever grow to such proportions that the 
projected railroad would offer any barrier. to its ex- 
pansion. ‘ 


The bluff rises abruptly from the river to a height of 
about 150 feet, slopes upward for a short distance, and 
then gently falls away toward the east. The railroad was 
built and the grade line so adapted that the track lies in 
a cut from,University avenue to the river. -The cut varies 
from grade at University avenue to a depth of*25 to 30 
feet, which is the depth for about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance to the river. 


The university has grown far beyond the vision of the 
court, and buildings are located as far south as Washing- 
ton avenue. Additional property has been purchased, 
and present plans call for intensive development as far 
east as Oak street. The deep cut therefore offered a 
serious obstacle to the expansion of the institution, and 
the operation of heavy freight trains through the center 
of the university grounds created a very undesirable con- 
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The agreement entered into between 
the railroad and the university called 
for the abandonment of the existing 
line including the bridge across the — 
Mississippi river, and the construction _ 
of a new line imediately adjacent and 
parrallel to the line of the Great North- ~ 
ern and Chicago Great Western Rys. 
This made necessary an entirely new — 
crossing. of the Mississippi river. The — 
university contributed an amount — 
equal to the difference between the 
estimated cost of covering the existing 
tracks as previously mentioned and the 
cost of the new line. 


The diverted line begins near 25th — 
avenue and 4th street and runs in a © 
general northwesterly direction, paral- — 
lel to the Chicago Great Western, to 


pies 


Section of Retaining Wall West of University Avenue, a point in the vicinity of 18th avenue and r 


dition. This was especially the case as a number of build- 
ings have been erected immediately at the right of way 
line. 

The university suggested that the railroad construct 


a cover over the cut and overlay it with sufficient earth . 


so that the top would present a continuous surface at the 
level of the grounds on either side. It was found how- 
ever that this would run into a very 
large sum, and as the scheme would 
in effect result in a tunnel on this 
heavy traffic line, the proposition was 
rejected by the railroad. Further 
negotiations resulted in the plans 
which have just been caried out. 


GENERAL SITUATION 


About one-third of a mile north and 
aproximately parallel to the Northern 
Pacific line are the main tracks of the 
Great Northern Ry. between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. It is over this line 
that pasenger trains of the Great 
Northern, Chicago & Northwestern, 
Chicago Great Western, Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy, and Northern Paci- 
fic railways move in passing- between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. The Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis pasenger trains use 
the tracks of the Northern Pacific Ry. 
between these two cities. Aside from 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis passenger 
trains only freight trains are handled 
over thé Northern Pacific tracks at 
this point. East of 17th avenue the 
Great Northern maintains a switching 
yard. South of this yard is a freight 
switching yard of the Chicago Great 
WwW estern. Just to the west of these 
two yards is a transfer line of the Chi- 
cago Milwaukee & St. Paul which 
comes in from the south and connects 
with the Great Northern at 17th ave- 
nue and Sth street. This Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul transfer line 
crosses the existing tracks of the 
Northern Pacific in the vicinity of Oak 
street and University avenue. 


6th street, where it turns to the 
west parallel to the Great Northern until the river is 
reached. Here the line swings to the southwest in order © 
to obtain a desirable crossing of the deep gorge through — 
which the river flows, and continues to an intersection 
with the old line. The total length of the diversion is 
7,924 feet. 
‘rom the easteriy end of the work to about 18th ave- 


Nearly Completed Cut East of 15th Avenue. 


Steam Shovel Working Between 14th and 15th Avenues. 
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nue, the grading was very light. and as most of it was 
excavation it was felt that the contractor would give a 
much more satisfactory price if this portion was elimi- 
nated from the quantities upon which a unit price was 
asked. The specifications therefore stipulated that. this 
portion of the grading, amounting to 3,500 cu. yds., would 
be done by force account. In addition 79,500 cu. yds. 
of excavation by the railroad and 17,300 by the univers- 
ity were handled by the contractor on a unit price basis. 
This makes a total of 100,300 cu. yds. for the entire 
‘work. About 40 per cent of this excavation was in ex- 
cess of the quantity required for embankment. The rail- 
road at the same time had under way a grade crossing 
elimination at Central avenue, Minneapolis, and the work 
was being done by the same contractor. As there was no 
material obtainable on the site of the work at Central 
avenue the contractor hauled sufficient excavation from 
this point to make the fill on the crossing elimination. 
The haul, which was approximately two miles, was ac- 
complished by means of automobile trucks of 5 cu. yds. 
capacity. The balance of the excess was used largely to 
widen out the high fill at the westerly end of the new 
bridge. 


_ In order to reach the embankment at the westerly end 
of the bridge the contractor constructed a pile and timber 
trestle approximately 105 feet in height across the gorge. 
A portion of this trestle was later used to erect the deck 
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plate girders at the westerly end of the: structutesg= =a 

Very little rock was encountered. The material’ was 
almost entirely glacial in character, with a small amount 
of conglomerate. At one point filled ground was encoun- 
tered where an old gully had been filled. The major. por- 
tion of the natural material was loose’ and sandy with 
some admixture of large gravel. The bottom of the cut 
is approximately at the level of the upper surface of a 
stratum of blue clay. 

The gradient is practically level from the beginning of 
the diversion to a point near the intersection of 4th 
street and 15th avenue, and the tracks are at the same ele- 
vation as those of the Great Northern. These streets 
cross over the tracks of the Great Northern by means of 
a viaduct which was built many years ago when overhead 
clearances were not considered so important as now. The 
clearance over the tracks is 18 feet. The Northern Pa- 
cific maintains a clearance of 21% feet, and if was neces- 
sary to drop the tracks to obtain the clearance desired, as 
it was not practicble to raise the structure.- Because of 
the deeper floor system the tracks are about 4% feet lower 
at this crossing and the two crossings at 14th street and 
University avenue. 

RETAINING WALLS 


For a portion of the. distance, where the tracks are 
below those of the Great Northern, a low retaining wall 
was required. From 15th avenue to the river a high 
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retaining wall was constructed. The agreement with the 
university called for about 200 feet of this wall at the 
westerly end of the cut. This wall is of gravity section 
and was designed and built by the railroad. The agree- 
ment also called for 325 feet of wall to be built by the 
railroad at the expense of the university. The university 
designed a reinforced counterforted wall of thin section. 
Later some development not originally contemplated was 
desired, and an additional 250 feet of the same wall was 
designed and built by the university. The railroad also 
built 207 feet of similar section between 14th and 15th 
avenues at the expense of the university. 


One of the Truss Spans as Rebuilt. 
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View Showing Substructure and Construction Trestle. Bridge Across 


amount of concrete required for these walls, which are 


approximately 30 feet in height, was 2,831 cu. yds., of — 


which 1,112 cu. yds. is in the gravity wall. 
INTERCHANGE CONNECTION 
As previously mentioned the transfer line of the Chi- 
cago Milwaukee & St. Paul connects with the Great 
Northern at 17th avenue and 5th street. It was there- 
fore necessary to cross the Milwaukee tracks. An inter- 


change connection was put in and several cross overs in- 


troduced and the whole layout protected by an all-electri- 
cal interlocking plant. The Milwaukee can now inter- 


change with the Northern Pacific and the Chicago Great — 


Western as well as the Great Northern at 
this point. 


TRACK CONSTRUCTION 


All main tracks are laid with new 
100-Ib. rail, and creosoted fir ties which 
are full tie plated. The main tracks 
are protected from creeping by the ap- 


poses four designs of anti-creepers 
were applied. Varying with the type 
used there are from two to six anchors 
to each 33-ft. rail. 


MisstssipP1 River BRIDGE 


The new bridge over the Mississippi 
river is located approximately 1,000 
feet upstream from the existing bridge, 
at the point where it crosses the chan- 
fel. The structure consists of two deck 
truss spans, each 245 ft. long, two 7/4t. 
deck girder spans at the easterly end, 
and three 90-ft. deck girder spans on 
the west end. The total length of the 
structure is 919 ft., and the clearance 
above high water is 31 ft. 5 in. 


plication of anti-creepers. For test pur- 
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Elevation of Old Bridge After Construction of Falsework. 


The old bridge consisted of two 245-ft. deck truss load and the shims applied. These operations checked 
spans, eight deck A-trusses, and seven tower spans. Both almost completely with the calculations. A few of the 
structures are designed for double track. The old bridge 
was designed for much lighter loading than is now re- 
quired. It was desired to use the old trusses if possible 
to do so. Investigation developed this was possible by 
introducing a new-center truss, and this was decided on. 
_ The new bridge is designed for Cooper’s E-52 loading. 

_ The trusses in the old structure were on 24-ft. centers, 
| while in the new one they have been separated to 28 feet. 
_ The old trusses are pin-connected, but the new center 
trusses are riveted. These wider centers on the outside 
trusses necessitated that the floor beams be lengthened. 
It was found that they were of sufficient section to per- 
mit this, and they were lengthened two feet at each end 


using the same section, but extra stiffeners were intro- 
duced at the center. 


It was designed that the center truss shall carry all of 
_ the dead load from the floor system. To accomplish this 
the deflection caused by the dead load on the outside 
frusses was calculated. Then the deflection of the center 
_ truss was calculated for the total dead load. The center 
_ truss was set 4% in. low and the floor system put 
| On the bridge. In the field the calculated deflections 
_ Were checked and found to agree very closely with the 
_ actual deflections. Shims were then designed for the cen- 
_ ter truss. Jacks were set under the floor beams and the 
| floor raised until the outside trusses were relieved of their 
| 


Rear View of West Abutment During Construction. 
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Placing One of the 90-ft Girders at West End of Bridge. 


Note the Heavy Embankment. 


were used on one span of the new bridge, giving double 
the stringer capacity. For the other span new stringers — 


= 


floor beams were left disconnected from the outside truss 
in order to check against the calculations. In every in- 
stance when the jacks had raised to the proper height the of larger section were used. fs 


outer end began to lift off the outer truss. 
MASONRY : 


The stringers from both spans of the old structure : 
Prior to starting grading operations the contractor con-— 


structed the piers and abutments for this structure. The 
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ie hstructure is founded on rock which is found but 
slightly below the bed of the river. The piers for the 
truss spans are approximately 50 feet from bridge seat 
to footing. The two piers for the deck girder spans at 
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the westerly end are 93 feet in height. The westerly 
abutment is of the buried type, approximately 90 feet 
high, and is somewhat unique in design as will be ob- 
served by reference to the illustration. The parapet wall 
for this abutment has not as yet been constructed, and 
will not be until the embankment has taken all or most 
of its settlement. At the present time the track is carried 
from the girder to the embankment by means of a tem- 
porary timber span, the outer end of which rests upon 
mud sills. On the deck girders the track is carried on a 
reinforced concrete slab which permits the ordinary full- 
ballasted form of track. 


After the pins and abutments were finished the con- 
tractor constructed a light timber trestle for the purpose 
of conveying the excavation from the east side of the 
river to the embankment on the west side. The original 
lan was to remove this trestle before the work of erect- 
ing the steel was started. It was found however that the 
trestle was of sufficient strength to permit movement of 
the cars loaded with the girders over it. This resulted in 
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a much simpler method of erection. The cars were run 
out on the trestle, the girders unloaded and set to one 
side. and the cars pulled back. The unloading and set- 
ting were accomplished by means of a bridge derrick at 
one end and a gallows frame at the other. As soon as 
one span was completed the gallows frame was moved 
to the next pier. 


BRIDGE ON OLp LINE 


In order to permit the use of the old line until the com- 
pletion of the new one, it was necessary to construct a 
temporary trestle to replace the two steel spans which 
were used in the new structure. This temporary timber 
timber trestle was completed before starting the removal 
of the steel work, and was so designed as to permit its 
removal without any revision of the temporary structure 
which was also used as falsework in this work of removal. 
The falsework for the erection at the new site was simi- 
larly designed to permit the use as a temporary structure 
to carry traffic as well as to permit erection. 


CONCRETING PLANT 


The contractor’s plant for the piers and abutments 
consisted of the ordinary mixing plant and a wooden 
concrete distributing tower 160 ft. in height. From this 
tower all the piers west of the channel were reached. For 
the center pier the concrete was elevated to the top of the 
tower, and chuted to pier No. 6. which is the pier at the 
west edge of the river channel. Here it was delivered 


Pier No. 7 and West Abutment Nearing Completion. 
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to concrete buggies and wheeled to destination. This 
scheme was desirable as it obviated the necessity of shift- 
ing the mixing plant and tower. The easterly abutment 
and piers 2 and 3 were constructed from a plant located 
on the high bluff at the easterly end of the bridge. 

The aggregates were crushed stone and sand obtained 
locally by the contractor. The cement used in this struc- 
ture was Universal Portland cement obtained at Duluth, 
Minn. ‘This same cement was used in the retaining wall 
already mentioned, and in all the overhead street bridges. 
The substructure of the river bridge required the use of 
7,740 cu. yds. of concrete. The yardage in the retain- 
ing wall has already been given. The street viaducts, the 
interlocking plant, and the reinforced concrete slab on 


the river bridge required 4,300 cu. yds., a total of 14,871 
cu. yds. for the entire work. 

Work was started on the bridge over the Mississippi 
river in May, 1922, but the grading was not begun until 
the early spring of 1923, after the substructure and the 
temporary trestle were completed. The line is completed, 
and was opened to traffic Feb. 14, 1924. At the same 


time the old line was abandoned, and the old bridge “7 : 


be dismantled as rapidly as possible, \ 
Grant Smith & Co., of Spokane, Wash., and St. Paul, 
were the general contractors for the entire work, save the 


steel erection and interlocking work, including tracklay- 


ing and ballasting. They furnished all materials except 
track material and the ballast, which was obtained at the — 
company’s gravel washing plant at 


x 


Facing Old Abutment and Reconstructing into Pier, Overhead Bridge at University Avenue 


and 14th Street. 


Darling, Minn. 
done by Henry Frankman Co., of Min- 
neapolis. 


The work was done under the general 
direction of H. E. Stevens, chief engi- 
neer. Both design and construction were 
under the direction of M. F. Clements, — 
engineer of bridges. M. W. Beach was 
engineer in charge, and Nelson Hand- 
saker was resident engineer. L. 
Chapman designed the new trusses and 
was inspector during erection. 
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As an example of what may be at" 
complished in saving old babbitt, an arti- | 
cle in a recent number of the Illinois Cen-— 
tral Magazine states that Section Fore- 
man H. Starnes of Rialto, Tenn., on 
the Tennessee division, has collected — 
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Removing Falsework After Erection Was Completed. 


1,430 pounds of babbitt in the vicinity of the water tank at 
Rialto in the last eleven months. 
collect the babbitt and waste removed from boxes by 
tfainmen when repacking or taking care of heated jour- 
nals, The waste and babbitt are picked up when scrap 
of other kinds is collected and stored at the toolhouse. 


Some Causes of Delay to Loaded 
Car Movement 


By R. A. MunscH 
Car Agent Lehigh Valley R. R. 


Abstracted from a paper read before the Central Railway 
Club at Buffalo, N. Y., March 13, 1924. In his paper Mr. 
Munsch analyzes some of the delays for which the shipper 
is primarily responsible. Assuming the shipper has furnished 
proper information he then analyzes the reasons for many of 
the delays for which the agent 1s responsible. The Buffalo 
Transit Bureau is mentioned, and a system, based on the 
methods employed by the bureau, is suggested for large in- 
dustrial centers whereby it is believed much of the present 
delay could be eliminated. 


The delays in the movement of loaded cars are prim- 
arily due to a cumbersome system which retards the 
progress of the documents necessary to forward the cars 
and, frequently, to the distances between the industry and 
the points of billing and forwarding. The documents 
referred to which cause the greater proportion of the 
difficulty and control the movement are (a) bill of lading 
and shipping order, (b) revenue waybill. The shipper 
has the responsibility of preparing and submitting the 
bill of lading and shipping order, and the agent for the 
‘proper and prompt handling of the revenue waybill. 


_ Britt or LapInc AND SHIPPING ORDER 


The bill of lading contains the contract between the 
shipper and railroad for transportation of the commodity 
to a named destination. The shipments must be in pos- 
Session of the carrier which issues billing therefor, at the 
time of issue, and bills of lading must be dated as of the 
day the shipping instructions are fully given and the 
carner finally authorized to forward. It is important 
that all information called for on the bill of lading shall 
be correctly furnished to avoid delay and possible move- 
ment of freight to wrong destination. 

_ The expeditious handling of a shipment depends on the 
Proper information, and the agent necessarily must look 
tothe shipper for the required information in order to 
properly prepare the revenue waybill. It is therefore 
‘mportant that bill of lading and shipping order be made 
ut simultaneously with the loading of the car, and these 
locuments should, by all means, reach the agent before 


| 


It is his practice to 


5 p. m. of the day the car is loaded, to 
permit preparation of the revenue way- 
bills and their delivery to the yard with, 
or in advancement of, the movement of 
the car to the yard. Under normal con- 
ditions bills of lading and shipping in- 
structions should be forwarded to agent 
by messenger, and waybills handled by 
messenger from agent to yard, as re- 
course to. United States mail means 
that the cars may have to be switched to 
hold tracks until these documents are re- 
ceived. 

A personal check of the receipt of 
bills and shipping orders should be made 
by the agent and delinquent cases han- 
dled immediately by telephone with the 
shipper. If such action is not effective 
in securing the desired results, a personal call should be 
made by the agent with a view to effecting the necessary 
remedy. In some instances inauguration of messenger 
service to the industries to secure bills of lading and ship- 
ping orders will provide the means to secure the neces- 
sary data for prparation of the revenue waybills and will 
enable the agent to deliver the waybills to the yard in 
advance of the receipt of the cars. 


REVENUE WAYBILL. 


The preparation of the waybill is dependent upon the 


Laying Temporary Track on First Girders Placed. 
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bill of lading and shipping order. It is prepared‘to con- 
form with the desires of the shipper and contains a de- 
scription of the property to be transported, the destina- 
tion, name of shipper, name of consignee, weight, rate 
and freight charges. A separate waybill must be pre- 
pared for each carload, and each lot of an l.c.l. shipment, 
except that a single waybill may be made to cover a 
special train movement for a lump sum charge for the 
train, or for shipments which on account of their length 
require more than one car. 


A standard form of revenue waybill is used by all 
carriers. It is usually prepared in duplicate, the original 
of which accompanies the car, and the copy is retained 
in the agent’s file. Original revenue waybills must accom- 
pany the car, and instructions should provide that, (a) 
no cars shall be accepted from connections unless the car 
is accompanied by revenue waybill, (b) no loaded cars 
shall be sent out of the yard except on revenue waybill, 
(c) conductors shall not move any loaded car unless 
it is accompanied by revenue waybill. 

Waybills should be prepared immediately upon receipt 
of shipping instructions and forwarded to the yard at 
once. If this is done needless switching of car to hold 
track will be avoided. If impracticable to do this, chalk- 
ing information should be transmitted by telephone to 
permit cars to be switched onto proper classification 
tracks to avoid movement to the hold track. In such 
cases the waybill must be forwarded to the yard in ample 
time to accompany the cars from the departure yard. 


It is important that waybills be properly prepared as 
errors not only embarrass the operating department, cause 
unnecessary delay in the movement of the car, and are an 
indication of inefficient service, but they result in criticism 
on the part of the patrons of the road, and frequently 
are the basis of claims on account of delayed shipments. 
In the case of shipments received from connections, ar- 
rangements should be made to have the switching line 
attach the bills of lading and shipping orders to the inter- 
line switching waybills. The receiving line will then be 
in position to immediately issue revenue waybill upon 
the receipt of the car and avoid moving to the hold 
track. The yard will also be in position to switch the 
car to the proper classification track immediately upon 
its arrival. Perhaps the switching line will not undertake 
the responsibility of guaranteeing to deliver the original 
bill of lading and-shipping order with the car, yet if this 
practice can be carried out a much more prompt move- 
ment of the business will result. It is a well known fact 
that much carelessness is exhibited in compilation of in- 
terline switching waybills. Many times they are difficult 
to match up even when the revenue waybill is at hand 
because insufficient information is given on the interline 


bills. 


In the case of cars received from industries after 5 
p. m., or from industries operating on a 24-hour basis, 
some arrangement should be made to collect bills of 
lading and shipping orders at convenient times. This 
will insure information being on hand to permit the prep- 
aration of the revenue waybill in sufficient time to prevent 
delay to the cars. 


OrilER Sources OF DELAY. 


| Much of the freight handled by any railroad originates 
at industries located on connecting lines. One source 
of serious delay under this condition is the practice of 
delivering cars to connecting lines on a switching order. 
In practically all cases the shipper does not deliver bills 
of lading and shipping orders to the agent of the for- 
warding line in sufficient time to permit preparation of 
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the revenue waybill prior to the time the car should have 
moved in a road train. -In many instances the cars are 
loaded after 6 p. m., and the shipper is unable to deliver 
the bill’ of lading and shipping order to the agent of the 
forwarding carrier because his office is closed. 


BuFFALO TRANSIT BUREAU: 


There are a large number of cars moving on “in 


_ transit” billing. To take care of this situation a bureau 


has been established at. Buffalo, known as the Buffalo 
Transit Bureau, with a view to protect the handling of 
shipments through that gateway which are moving under 
tariff regulations that provide for “in transit’’ priviléges. 
Since this bureau was opened a réduction varying from 
2 to 14 days has been made in the time between the de- 
livery of shipping order to the inbound carrier and the 
issuance of the transfer to the outbound carrier. Under 
the former method it was necessary for the inbound car- 
rier tO issue the “in transit” privilege transfer to the out- 
bound carrier upon reshipment. 
tem the shipper places the bill of lading and shipping 
orders with the bureau the same day the car is loaded or 
reconsigned. The bureau, after recording the necessary 
data and noting the rate application on the shipping order, 
forwards these documents to the agent of the outbound 
carrier, who is then in position to immediately prepare 
the revenue waybill. With the exception of cars loaded 
too late in the day for properly handling through the 
bureau, the waybills can be prepared in advance of the 
receipt of the cars. In such cases the cars must be 
switched to hold tracks, as it is not deemed feasible for 
the bureau to operate on a 24-hour basis. 


This bureau has full charge of all “in transit” ship-— 


ments of such commodities as cereals, dairy products, 
dressed meats, fabrication of steel, grain, lumber, packing 
house products, and all others which, under tariff regu- 
lations, are given transit privileges at this point. 
Freight bills are prepared by the bureau for inbound 
shipments and the freight charges as well as the stopoft 
charges are paid to the bureau instead of agents of the 
respective lines. The bill of lading is signed and issued 
by the bureau for the outbound shipment. In arranging 


for the outbound movement the shipper is required to 


present his paid freight bill, together with receipt from 
switching line or outbound carrier of the car, as evidence 
of his ownership, and that the car is actually loaded and 
in possession of the outbound road or switching line. In 
addition, he is required to render a shipper’s certificate 
in duplicate, showing on the bottom of the form the 
classification of the commodity making the outbound 
movement. Upon presentation of these documents the 
bureau executes a bill of lading as agent of the respec- 
tive railroads and endorses the inbound paid freight bill 
with the amount of the commodity forwarded on the 
specific shipment. The revenue waybills are prepared by 


_ the carrier’s agent and are based upon the rates set forth 


by the bureau on the transit certificate and the through 
rate from original point of origin to new destination. 

It is the opinion of the writer that consideration should 
be given: . 

(1) To the establishment of a billing bureau at all 
large industries, and in districts comprising a sufficient 
number of industries to merit a billing force. This bureau 
should be operated under the same fundamental principles 
as the Buffalo Transit Bureau and should be empowered 
to execute bills of lading, shipping orders, and to pre- 
pare revenue waybills for all cars loaded irrespective of 
the carrier receiving the freight. 


(2) Bills of lading and shipping orders should be 
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attached to interline waybills for all cars loaded on a 
switching line, and a billing force should be placed in 
the yard office to prepare revenue waybills for these cars. 


Hearings to be Held on Section 28 of 
the Merchant Marine Act 


The Interstate Commerce Commision has issued 
an order granting a public hearing to certain interests 
which had petitioned the commission in the matter of 
the application of section 28 of the merchant marine 
act. Section 28, it will be recalled, was to be made 
effective as of May 20, 1924, but it now appears that 
a situation which everyone had assumed was moribund, 
has suddenly assumed the importance of an acute is- 
sue. The section makes it mandatory upon the rail- 
roads to apply the ordinary rates for domestic 
shipments moving over the same distance and to the 
same destination, to freight moving in export or 1m- 
port under joint rail and water rates, unless the 
carrier by water is a vessel of American registry. The 
protests against the order include a number of differ- 
ent grounds on which the arrangements of American 
shippers will be severely upset. These relate to the 
fact that shipments moving through Canada will be 
made to take the domestic rate within the confines of 
the United States; also shipments moving coastwise 
will be made to take the regular domestic rate to the 
seaboard unless the water movement is in American 
vessels; also shipments moving for export which fail 
to find accommodations in American vessels, or which 
miss a connection with American vessels, will be 
penalized by the application of full domestic rates to 
the seaboard. There is also a determined protest on 
the part of shippers whose business is built upon or 
who are largely dependent upon ports other than 
those of the north Atlantic coast; for an important 
differential exists in favor of the various classifications 
moving to south Atlantic or Gulf ports, and shipments 
through these ports which are not able to avail them- 
selves of American bottoms will be so severely penal- 
ized that the traffic will be unable to move, or the 
traffe will be diverted to New York or other north 
Atlantic ports. 

In view of the magnitude of the interests repre- 
sented in the protests, therefore, the commission has 
consented to hold a public hearing. The order of the 
commission explains that by the third supplemental 
order of March 11, 1924, the commission terminated, 
upon certification of the United States Shipping 
Board, the suspension order of June 14, 1920, effec- 
tive May 20, 1924, as to the transportation of all com- 
modities other than grain between ports of the United 
States and ports of Great Britain and northern Ire- 
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land and the Irish free state, the ports of continental 


- Europe north of and including Bordeaux and the east 


coast of Asia, the islands of the Pacific ocean, Austra- 
la and the East India islands and the ports of Central 
and South America. The order continues: 

“And it further appearing. that there has been filed 
with the commission by the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, the Millers National Federation, the Mari- 
time Association of Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., and the Western 
Petroleum Refiners Association, representing shippers 
generally throughout the United States, a petition 
requesting the commission by appropriate order to 
postpone its third supplemental order of March 11, 
1924, and further postpone the operation of section 2% 
of the merchant marine act, 1920, beyond May 20, 
1924, for such time as the commission may find rea- 
sonable under the circumstances, and requesting 
further that the petition be set down for oral argu- 
ment before the commission at the earliest practicable 
date: 

“It is ordered, that the sole question of the pro- 
priety of extending the effective date of the said third 
supplemental order of March 11, 1924, be and it is 
hereby, assigned for the hearing of oral argument and 
the presentation of such matters as are pertinent there- 
to before the commission at Washington, D. C., at 
10:30 o’clock, a.m., Thursday, April 17, 1924.” 


New Transformer Cars for the New 
York New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


The New York New Haven & Hartford R. R. has 
recently placed in service two 70-ton capacity steel under- 
frame transformer cars built by the Standard Steel Car 
Co. at their Butler, (Pa.), plant. The cars have been 
designed to carry a load of 150,000 lbs. uniformly dis- 
tributed over a length of 24 ft. at the center of the car. 
The sizes of the underframe members have been so de- 
termined as to allow the fibre stress not to exceed 16,000 
Ibs. per square inch in the sills and cross ties and 15,000 
Ibs. in the bolsters. The size and spacing of the rivets 
are such as to permit 10,000 lbs. per square inch. 

The underframe is built up of four longitudinal sills 
extending between the body bolsters. The side and center 
sills are built up of 3¢-in. web plates with inside and 
outside top and bottom chord angles and 13-in. by 54-in. 
top and bottom cover plates, as shown on accompanying 
drawing. The sills are secured to the body bolsters by 
suitable angle connections. The outside angles of the 
side sills extend beyond the bolsters and are continuous 
between the end sills to which they are secured by means 
of angle connections. The sill web plates are spliced, as 
shown on the drawings and the splices properly strength- 
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rivets to transmit the shear at these points. 

The end sills are made of 12-in. by 20.5-lb. channels 
shaped and applied as shown on the drawings. The draft 
sills are made of 3-in. steel plates reinforced by outside 
bottom chord angles. The plates are flanged at the top 
and riveted to the floor sheets. The strength of the draft 
attachment conforms to the latest recommendations of 
the A. R. A. and the ratio, of unit stress to end load does 
not exceed 0.05. 

The cross ties, four per car, are built up of structural 
angles and plates. Top and bottom angles of the cross 
ties extend between top and bottom cover plates of center 
and side sills. The web plates extend between the web 
plates of the center and side sills and are secured thereto 
with proper connection angles. Each cross tie is provided 
with a 34-in. bottom cover plate riveted to the center and 
side sills and cross tie bottom chord angles. 
top chord angles are riveted directly to the floor plates. 

The body bolsters are made of two 12-in. I-beams with 
top and bottom cover plates and suitable spreaders se- 
curely riveted together. The bolster cover plates form 
connections for the longitudinal sills and the draft sills. 
The construction is clearly shown on the drawing. 

The floor sheets are made of 1%4-in. steel plates extend- 
ing between the loading angles and spliced at the center 
cross ties. They project 10 ins. outside the side sills, giv- 
ing a width over the floor of 9 ft.O0 ins. The floor sheets 
are securely riveted to the sill top chord angles; rivets 
are countersunk in order to obtain a smooth surface. The 
end floor sheets are made of %-in. steel plates and are 
applied at each end of the car, extending from the load- 
ing angles to the end sills. They are riveted to the longi- 
tudinal sills, bolsters, draft sills and end sills as shown 
on the drawings. 

The floor sheets are covered with 2 %4-in. yellow pine 
flooring for a distance of 4 ft. 6 ins. inside of the body 
bolster and extending to the face of the end sill. The 
flooring is securely bolted to the floor plates with 5¢-in. 
bolts with heads drawn flush. Each bolt is provided with 
standard nut and grip nut. 

The general dimensions of the car are as follows: 


Distance, center to center of bolster............ SO cit Ome s 
Height from top of rail to center of drawbar... 2 ft. 10% ins. 
Height from top of rail to top of floor (loading 

ae REE Ee nee ie eee Mi ae tA atta 274 ns. 
Height from top of rail to bottom of sills...... 814 ins. 
Height from top of rail to side sill over truck. 2 ft. 10% ins. 
Mmeramwover end. Sills. 5... sey like eee tee ee 49 4.0 aaitis. 
Meneth over striking castings...............0.08 49 ft. 7% ins. 
BPMIARMRW CEL DASC Techie cote eos soe Sate Sareea oe Shane Sat OMMnITIS- 
SMETIMBW REC! SD ASEH orca cit fib skis oliiaese vos ee Septem s 13 rt ORNs: 
MMR SOOT. oes 5 2/8 2c yas cha ealebe 9 ft. O ins. 
RTM pees asien atl Gat. o's Se oe se BE 140,000 Ibs. 
CDRP SOL” CAT. gia as oo a bits a dis ots’ § alee alanaens 67,000 Ibs. 


Among the specialties the following are mentioned: 
Gould friction draft gear FDG 350; Westinghouse auto- 
matic air brake, twin equipment, schedule KD 812 with 
K-1 triple valve. 


Communications 


Recognition for Efforts in Efficiency 


Philadelphia, April 7, 1924. 
Editor, Railway Review: Je 
Through the Railway Review I have been following 
the results of the recent contest promoted by the 
International Railway Fuel Association, and ask that 
I may be permitted to offer a suggestion in behalf 
of those submitting papers including myself. It seems 
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to me the response to this contest was not as great 
as it might have been, and that those who are not 
winners should receive recognition from their respec- 
tive railroads no matter how slight. 

It is seldom that train crews, especially engine 
crews, receive a “pat on the back” for the saving of 
fuel or neatness, or good up-keep of their engines, 
and there really is no genuine incentive toward reaching 
a goal. 

It seems to me that if each railroad would only post 
a bulletin on each division bulletin board, listing the 
names of employees of said division, with a few words 
of thanks for their efforts, signed by the superin- 
tendent, that this would be a “pat on the back.” It 
is no more than fair that the men who spare part 
of their time to research and the writing of contest 
papers, thus showing their well meaning interest in 
their railroad and work, should receive some recogni- 
tion for their efforts rather than those who sit back 
to laugh and snicker, and cry out “give us more 
money, then maybe we'll save coal.” What do you 
think? 

Albert R. Sillman. 


Convention of Apprentices, Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. recently held at 
Albuquerque, N. M., a convention of apprentices on the 
system, which was perhaps the first meeting of its kind 
ever held on any railway in this or any other country. 
The meeting itself is indicative of the thorough interest 
taken in the training and development of apprentices on 
the Santa Fe and of the type of young men serving ap- 
prenticeships on this road and taking advantage of the 
unusual opportunities offered them. This convention 
was an echo of the Boys’ Conference held at St. Louis, 
Mo., last fall, at which time some 200 young men from 
the various railways of the United States and Canada 
were brought together by the Transportation Department 

Y. M. C. A. for a three-day’s conference stressing vo- 
cational guidance, character building, and loyalty to one’s 
employer. 

The delegates at this apprentice convention at Albu- 
querque were all apprentices of the Santa Fe railway, on 
which road 2,000 apprentices are now employed. One 
hundred twenty picked delegates had been slected by 
local apprentice clubs and sent to this meeting from a 
score or more locations, extending from Chicago to Cali- 
fornia, and as far south as Texas. The meeting was 
planned and conducted by the apprentices themselves, but 
with the approval and guidance of the railway manage- 
ment, the latter granting to the chosen delegates leave 
of absence from their work, and furnishing necessary 
transportation regardless of length of service. The per- 
sonal expenses of the delegates attending the convention 
were in large part paid from the receipts of a basket 
ball tournament conducted by the apprentices in connec- 
tion with the convention, their remaining expenses being 
paid either by the boys themselves or by their local ap- 
prentice clubs. ie 

The basket ball tournament was held during the eve- 
nings of the three days of the convention. Teams com- 
posed entirely of apprentices were entered from the ap- 
prentice clubs at Dodge City, Kan., Clovis, N. M., Albu- 
querque, N. M., Belen, N. M., La Junta, Colo., Welling- 
ton, Kan., Las Vegas, N. M., San Bernardino, Calif., 
Arkansas City, Kan., and Topeka, Kan. The silver lov- 
ing cup offered by the superintendent of the Albuquer- 
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que shops was won, after a spirited contest, by the lo- 
cal club at Albuquerque. 

All delegates were asked to give to their local officrals 
and to their local club a report of the convention. One 
of the apprentices in his write-up expressed the feeling 
of all when he said that “when the delegates boarded the 
train their thoughts were primarily on basket ball and 
their chances of winning a few games. But when they 
left, they thought more about the things that they learned 
at the convention than about the tournament, which was 
only a side issue after all.” 

These apprentices, selected as leaders by the various 
apprentice clubs on the Santa Fe system, presented a 
splendid appearance and were as fine a group of young 
men as were ever gathered together anywhere. They 
swung into the activities of this convention with all the 
precision of experienced delegates. The name, “Assoc- 
iation of Santa Fe Apprentice Clubs” was adopted as 
the name of their organization. Steps were taken to 
make their organization permanent, officers were elected 
for the ensuing year, and San Bernardino, Calif., chosen 
as the place of the next meeting. 

F. W. Thomas supervisor of apprentices and John Pur- 
cell, assistant to the vice-president, were chosen as spon- 
sors of the association, all rules and plans of the associa- 
tion to receive their approval before any steps would be 
taken to put them into effect. In the rules adopted, it 
was unanimously agreed that no apprentice would be 
eligible to play in any apprentice athletic team or to take 
part in any literary or musical organization of appren- 
tices unless his school and his shop work were up to the 
standard required by the management. 

The program included a number of inspiring and in- 
structive addresses by Santa Fe officials and other men 
of local and even national prominence~and leadership. 
Hon. G. S. Klock delivered a brilliant address on “The 
Relation of the Apprentice to the Neighborhood, the 
State, and the Nation.” He gave a resume of the ap- 
prenticeship system from the old bonded appretice to 
the present well-developed system, telling the boys they 
could be successful only by making the world better be- 
cause of their having lived in it. 

F,. W. Thomas, supervisor of apprentices, outlined 
what should be the activities of the apprentice clubs, urg- 
ing the delegates when they returned home to strive to 
get every apprentice to take an active part in the affairs of 
their club, in some way or other. Some could take part 
in athletics, some in the debates or other literary affairs 
of the club. Others could assist in the musical or social 
activities of the club. He told the boys of the interest 
taken in them by Mr. Purcell and by their local officials 
and urged them to greater effort and endeavor. Mr. 


Thomas is a great favorite with his apprentices, who-« 


recognize in him a friend and leader of whom they are 
justly proud. 

J. H. Linn, assistant supervisor of apprentices, told 
the boys of the first apprentice school established on the 
Santa Fe years ago by Mr. Purcell, and that Mr. Pur- 
cell paid for the expense of this first school out of his 
own pocket, and was still vitally interested in the train- 
ing and welfare of the apprentices. Mr. Linn congratu- 
lated the apprentices on choosing their vocation early in 
life. and on choosing a trade as a vocation, and on hav- 
ing the opportunity of learning a trade under conditions 
such as are offered apprentices on the Santa Fe. He set 
forth the opportunities open to men with trade knowl- 
edge and experience and particularly to graduates of the 
Santa Fe apprentice courses, emphasizing the importance 
and necessity of loyalty to their employers. 

Through the courtesy of the local chamber of com- 
merce and the local shop foremen the delegates were 
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given an automobile ride to the old Indian village of 
Isleta, where they visited the mission 363 years old and 
listened to a talk by the Indian governor, Pablo Abreta, 
a graduate of Harvard with a vocabulary as large as 
that of a well-educated white man, who was content to 
dress in native fashion and to live among, and work for 
his own people. f 

Then there was a trip through the new Albuquerque 
Shops, one of the-finest and most up-to-date railway 
shops west of the Mississippi, this being a great inspira- 
tion; particularly to the boys from the smaller shops of 
the system. Many of the apprentices also visited other 
shops enroute to or from the convention. 

There was a banquet at the new Hotel Franciscan, 
the program including talks by- the apprentices holding 
official positions in the association. The convention 
closed with a dance at the Palais Royale after which the 
delegates returned to their home stations with a determi- 
nation to impart to the apprentices at home some of the 


inspiration and enthusiasm they had received at this con- ~ 


vention. The underlying thought throughout the various 
meetings was one of loyalty to the company which offered 
them so many advantages, and a determination to fit 
themselves for the leadership which would certainly fall 
to them if they proved worthy. 


German Railroads a Part of the Dawes 
Reparations Scheme 


The railroad system of Germany is regarded as one of 
the principal economic resources of that country, by the 
international body of experts who for the past three 
months have been engaged in the endeavor to ascertain 
Germany’s capacity to pay reparations. The two com- 
mittees under the leadership of Gen. Charles G. Dawes, 
of Chicago, and of Reginald McKenna, respectively, sub- 
mitted their findings to the reparations commission, April 
9. We extract certain sections from the official summary 
of the committees’ conclusions,, as follows: 

Germany’s railroads, estimated by the experts to be 
worth 26,000,000,000 gold marks with a net earning ca- 
pacity as high as 1,000,000,000 gold marks yearly, were 
found to be an available means of securing reparation 
payments and aiding German finances. The experts pro- 
pose a blanket mortgage of 11,000,000,000 gold marks 
on the entire German railroad system, bearing 5 per cent 
interest, with 1 per cent sinking fund annually. ‘The in- 
terest and sinking fund on the mortgage, they figure, 
represent less than 3 per cent on the entire capitalized 
value of 26,000,000,000. Full interest will not be re- 
quired during the period of reorganization, but the pay- 
ment of 330,000,000 marks will be asked in 1924 and 
1925, increasing on a sliding scale to 660,000,000 in 1927 
and 1928, which the experts think ought to become nor- 
mal years. aaa 

The experts found that Germany had been spending 
without stint on complete installation of her railroad 
system, which has been brought to a point of efficiency 
unknown before the war. The transportation system and 
industries generally are provided with the most modern 
appliances, and ports and terminals have been extended 
and improved, furnishing excellent sources of reventie 
and an adequate pledge, along with monopolies, for the 
payment of reparations. 


In agreement with the railway experts, the committee’ 


recommends the conversion of the German railways into 


a joint stock company, adding: oa 
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It is not our intention thus to-.deprive Germany of the 


administration of her railways in favor of the allies. On 
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the contrary, our plan demands only a modest return on 
__ the capital cost, and so long as this return is forthcoming, 
we do not anticipate any interferfence in the German 
management of the undertaking.” 

The railways are to be managed by a . board of 18 
directors, of whom nine will be chosen by the German 
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government and the private holders of preference shares, 
and the other nine will be named by the trustees of the . 
bonds to be issued, amounting to 11,000,000,000 gold 
marks, five of whom may be Germans. The chairman of 
the board and the general manager of the railways will 
be German. 


New Dynamometer Car, New York Central R. R. 


Special Car Recently Placed in Service Contains Mod- 
ern Devices for Recording Locomotive Performance 


The new dynamometer car recently placed in service by 
the New York Central Railroad for studying the perform- 
ance of locomotives under actual operating conditions, ts 
very complete in every detail, and the records obtained from 
tts use should furnish some valuable data. The car was de- 
signed and built entirely by the New York Central, in their 
car shops at West Albany, New York, while the recording 
apparatus with which the car is equipped was furnished by 
the Burr Company, of Champaign, Illinois. 


As an essential requirement for the successful opera- 
tion of any business is an exact knowledge of the cost of 
the service rendered, it is necessary then that our rail- 
roads know the cost of transporting a specified number 
of tons of freight, a certain distance, in a given time. 
Since the locomotive is the principal source of power ‘for 
moving freight, it is then necessary to know just how 
much tonnage a locomotive is capable of moving effic- 
iently, in order to determine this item of expense inci- 
dent to conducting the business. Many methods have 
been proposed for determining the hauling capacity or 
tractive power of a locomotive, under actual operating 
conditions, and some of them produce results which agree 
fairly well with the results obtained from tests; but the 
majority of them are only applicable under certain con- 
ditions. Since the operating conditions of the various 
railroads are so vastly different it is hardly possible to 
establish any fixed rule for arriving at this result. 


The tractive effort of a locomotive, in starting, may be 
determined with little effort and comparative accuracy, 
but its calculation at various speeds, and under different 
conditions, is not so simple. As a consequence the various 
methods proposed for this purpose produce results which 
are frequently at variance. This is in no way supris- 
ing when we take into consideration the many variable 
factors entering into the calculation. 


The difference in the types of engines, various degrees 
of curvature and percentages of grade, the condition of 
the engines, the class of equipment handled, the differ- 
ences in the qualities of the fuel, and many other con- 
ditions, are some of the things that tend to make the 
calculation of the power of a locomotive a rather diff- 
cult proposition. 


Obviously then the most accurate and the most satis- 
factory way to determine the performance of a partic- 
ular class of locomotive is to measure it under actual 
service conditions. It is safe to assume that the aver- 
age of values arrived at in this manner will be so nearly 
correct that it would be satisfactory to use them in fix- 
ing engine tonnage ratings. In making tests of this kind 
due consideration should be given to the fact that train 
resistance varies not only with the train speed, but also 
with the average weight of cars of which the train is 
composed. It has been determined from tests that the 
resistance per ton of light cars is greater than that of 
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heavy cars, and consequently a locomotive can pull more 


tonnage ratings. Some roads, however, in an endeavor 
to compensate for these variable conditions have adopted 


tons of heavy cars at the same speed and over the same 8 
track. Changes’ in temperature as well as the force of 8 e | 

the wind also affect the tractive effort materially. SS 
While these facts have been known for years many Se | 
railroads practically ignore them entirely in establishing Se | 
N 


gil 


S 
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tO 

~ 


methods of allowing a difference in rating between: trains § 
composed of loaded cars and those consisting entirely or = | . 
partially of empty cars. Generally when this is done a ® | . 
certain amount is allowed arbitrarily to be added to the | z 
weight of empty cars in determining for the purpose of § | 5 
tonnage rating, the weight of the train. When this sys- N S | g 
tem is followed, usually no distinction is made between S Sy 35, E 
loaded cars of various weights. Other roads have fully S S| Es 
recognized the facts, as previously stated, in establishing = &| 3 
tonnage ratings, and are using a fictitious factor to fix SA E 
the rating for a particular class of locomotives. In this A ay E 
case a distinction is made between loaded and empty = 4 
cars and also between light and heavier cars, and the a : 
rating found by this method is known as the “adjusted” ey & a 
or “equated” tonnage. At one time a machine was used & gS g 
by some roads for calculating adjusted tonnage, but be- ey LH A 
cause of different operating conditions its use was not S aS 5 
applicable to all roads. ‘ = & y *. 

The necessity for knowing the actual tractive effort ‘ey 5 
of a locomotive was recognized as early as 1818, when =  {{3 4 Jeh , 1 $ 
some tests were conducted in England, and it is reason- 2 
able to believe that experiments and tests of a similar b 
nature were being conducted in this country. About the r 
first extensive tests conducted, of which there is any rec- a £ 
ord, in which a dynamometer car was used, were on a — | t 
western road in the early eighties. The earlier tests no & So Fy 
doubt brought out the need for some means for accu- oy i= E 
rately determining the results of these experiments, and = 3 ) 
as a consequence the dynamometer car was developed. & g 
The records of tests made by these cars are now recog- + B 
nized as being about as nearly. correct as it is possible to & I 
obtain, and they are being used quite extensively for ce a | Ss 
studying the performance of locomotives and trains under i & S £ 
actual service conditions. 9 Ss 18 | E 

The New York Central R. R. has recently placed in d oS Ss z 
service a new dynamometer car. While this was in- s = Eo | 5 
tended, like those in operation on a number of other [s mae a 
roads at the present time, primarily for the purposes ee ee i 
outlined above, it is also furnishing the motive power, & x 
operating, purchasing, and financial departments with ay t 
much valuable information, obtained from the dynamo- ayy r 
meter records. S56 o 

The car is modern in every way, and is very well ar- S Ss © 2 
ranged. It was designed under the direction- of F. H. = a eS 
Hardin, chief engineer of motive power.and rolling stock, S a 
and by F. S. Gallagher, engineer of rolling stock, and iS 4 
was built by the railroad company in its West Albany, oy rs a 
N. Y., car shops. The dynamometer weighing head and. _ 8 < a oe 
recording apparatus were built and installed by the Brirr.. 2 Ss oe 
Company, of Champaign, Ill:, to the ‘specifications as: ~ aN 4 Sock Cy ee. 4 
outlined by R. M. Brown, engineer of motive power. J. g Fs Fes gi 
E. Davenport, superintendent ‘of fuel economy also. co- & ee ae 


operated in designing the car. The Burr Company has 
been engaged for several years in mantifacturing dyna- 
mometer apparatus together with cars of this kind, and 
they have just recently completed a car for the Argen- 
tine state railways, which was furnished through the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The construction of the New York Central dynamo- 
meter car is unusually heavy, in order that it might be 
used in the roughest of modern heavy freight traffic. A 
¥%s-inch steel floor plate covers the entire dynamometer (| 
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end of the car, to help carry the high stresses incident 
to the measuring of drawbar pull up to 500,000 pounds, 

and buffing shocks up to 1,250,000 pounds. The car un- 
derframe and center sills are of extra heavy construction, 

as is also the body and frame work, which are reinforced 
steel throughout. The total length of the car is 54 feet 
10 inches, and the width inside is 8 feet 8 inches, which 
provides ample room for the recording apparatus, as- 
well.as comfortable quarters for a crew of six men in 
addition to the porter. 

At the forward end of the car is a space of 15 feet 9 
inches, reserved as the dynamometer compartment which 
can be completely shut off from the remainder of the car. 
The berth or dining compartment, built similar to a Pull- 
man section, is accessible from both the office room and 
the kitchen, and can be completely closed off from the 
remainder of the car. A well arranged kitchen is also 
provided with ample facilities for the accommodation of 
the crew when the car is away from terminals. Ample 
toilet, locker, and wardrobe facilities are provided, and 
the design has proved very practical and convenient. 


Features of the office compartment are, a roll top desk, 
a built-in computing table 12 feet long, provided with 
rollers for holding the charts while working up dyna- 
mometer records, two wardrobes, and two instrument 
lockers. The quarters for the crew, as has been said 
are built similar to Pullman sections, having two upper 
and two lower berths, and when being used as a dining 
compartment; two portable tables are provided. Two 
upper berths are also fitted above the computing table 
in the office room. The quarters for the porter are pro- 
vided with a sofa-berth and a private lavatory. The 
kitchen equipment, in addition to the range, refrigerator, 
and the necessary utensils, is provided with a means for 
heating water for the lavatory and shower bath. 


The dynamometer weighing head is so constructed that 
it is very practical in operation. It operates on the hy- 
draulic principle, and is exceedingly simple and rugged, 
end because of its compact construction requires very lit-. Chronograph Table and Transmission Case, Showing Arrangement of 
tle room in the car. The coupler attachment to the weigh- Chart, as Well as the Switches and Levers for Controlling the Drive 
ing head is through the medium of a pair of laterally and 

horizontally rigid interlocking yokes, the rearmost of steel pin, whose bearings in the yoke and lever are made 

which is connected to the lower end of the short stiff lever frictionless through line contact, by the insertion of har- 

actuating the weighing head pistons by means of a large dened and fitted rollers, A similarly. fitted pin, placed 
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Portion of a Dynamometer Car Record Chart, Showing How the Various Records are Indicated. (This chart was not made by the New York 
Central dynamometer car.) 
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in the housing of the weighing head, just 
below the floor of the car, serves as a 
fulcrum for this lever. which at its upper 
end articulates with the weighing head 
pistons, through knife edge contacts. 


To eliminate disturbances due to fric- 
tional contact with the cylinder walls, 
each of the pistons is allowed: a clear- 
ance of almost 1/64 of an inch, in ad- 
dition to which, each is suspended by 
means of ribbon springs, placed at angles 
of 45 degrees with the perpendicular, 
which carry the weight of the pistons. 
The piston, with a movement of 0.006 
of an inch on maximum drawbar pull, 
imposes the shocks and pulls transmitted 
from the drawbar against a mixture of 
alcohol and_ glycerine, through the 
medium of a flexible gasket, or dia- 
phragm, which is so constructed as to 
prevent the leakage of the liquid past 
the pistons. 


The recording table is provided with 
indicating gauges and recording pens, 
whereby records are made of the follow- 
ing features of train and locomotive per- 
formance: Location, drawbar pull and 
buff, speed, time, distance, train line air pressure, brake 
cylinder air pressure, boiler steam pressure, integration 
of drawbar pull curve, curvature of track, coal fired, 


steam indicator cards, right and left sides, position of- 


the reverse lever and throttle, while in addition to this 
there are also a telephone and buzzer set at each end of 
the car, for communicating with the test locomotive or 
helper engine, if it is in the rear of the car. 

The Burr Co., indicators are used for recording air 
and fluid pressures, and in making records of train line, 
brake cylinder, drawbar pull and buff, and boiler steam 
pressure, while other instruments and gauges are de- 
signed and built for the particular service required of 
them. In addition to the direct recording instruments, 
there are also provided a number of auxiliary or self- 
computing features, which save much of the operators’ 
time in arriving at the desired results. Of these, the 
integrator automatically measures the area under the 
drawbar pull curve and records every six square inches 
of area thus computed. 


The dynamometer record is made on a strip of paper 
24 inches wide, which can be driven at a speed of 1/16, 
1%, or 1 inch per hundred feet of car travel. In addition 
to being driven from the axle of the car, in proportion 
to the car speed, the paper can be kept in motion at such 
times as the car may come to rest, by means of an electric 
motor, which is arranged to drive the paper at a speed of 
334, 15, or 60 inches per minute. 


The mechanism by means of which the recording paper 
is made to travel is driven through the medium of a worm 
and gears, from the inside axle of the forward truck, the 
wheels of which are turned to a definite size, and care- 
fully mated, and from which the brake apparatus is 
omitted. Provision is made for disengaging the gears 
from the car axle, when it is desired to move the car 
through long distances, and not under test conditions. 
From the axle housing, the drive is carried to the chrono- 
graph table by means of shafts, provided with telescoping 
and universal joints, to compensate for the lateral and 
swivel movements of the truck. In the vertical section of 
the drive shaft a clutch is provided, which can be operated 
from the inside of the car, affording a second point for 
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disengaging the driving shaft from the car axle, which is 
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desirable, as it affords a greater degree of flexibility in — 


the driving mechanism. The levers, by means of which 
the gear changes are effected, also the switch panel and 
rheostat, for manipulating the motor, are placed so as to 
give the operator ready access to these facilities, without 
leaving his seat at the recording table. ; 

One of the unique features of the recording apparatus 
is in the axle driving mechanism. It is a device so con- 
structed as to automatically take care of the reversals of 
the car in such a manner, that irrespective of sudden 
changes of direction of the car the paper travel is always 
correct for recording events transpiring under these con- 
ditions. = 

As has been previously stated, several records of the 


same conditions, are made whenever possible. The draw-— 


bar pull, and the drawbar buff or shock, are both meas- 
ured by fluid pressure and recorded on a gauge, as well 
as graphically on the dynamometer chart. 
avoid possible damage to the weighing head under ad- 
verse conditions, a bell alarm is provided to warn the 


operator when the dynamometer is approaching its limit 


of travel. The speed of the train is measured by a 
recorder designed by the Burr Company, and is recorded 
on a gauge, in miles per hour, and also recorded graph- 
ically on the chart. The train line air pressure, the 
brake cylinder air pressure, and the boiler steam pres- 
sure, are recorded by gauges and on the chart as well. 
Provision is made for recording, on the chart, periods 
of time, at six second intervals. These six second records 
are made on each side of the chart directly opposite to each 
other, so that in checking the records, the exact time of 
any event may be accurately determined, by drawing 4 
line between any two corresponding time records. An €s- 
capement clock is also provided, and push buttons are con- 
nected in the time circuit, to permit the recording of any 
particular event, -either intermittently, or otherwise as 
desired. The positions of both the locomotive throttle 
and reverse lever are indicated by code signals, and are 
included in the chart record. The mile post location 1s 
taken by an observer, and indicated by code signal, which 
is shown on the chart. The steam indicator cards for both 
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cylinders are indicated by code signal, and corresponding 
Curves in the track are régistered by 
means of contacts on the truck, and are graphically re- 
corded by pens on the dynamometer chart. The amount 
of coal consumed is recorded by code signals, and corre- 
sponding chart records are made. 

The general arrangement of the car, as well as the loca- 
tion of the different parts of the equipment can be deter- 
mined from the illustration of the floor plan herewith; 
and the illustration of the dynamometer or weighing head 
brings out very clearly the compactness as well as the 
ruggedness of its construction. From the illustration of 
the chronograph, or recording table, an idea can be ob- 
tained as to the location of the different gauges used, as 
well as the arrangement of the various recording pins 
and the electro magnets used for operating them. This 
view also illustrates the convenient location of the trans- 
mission case, with its levers and switches, and also the 
method of driving the recording chart. 

The portion of the chart shown, while not made with 
the New York Central dynamometer car, serves to illus- 
trate the manner in which the records are made. All of 
the figures and notations are made by the operator as the 
chart passes over the recording table, before him. The 
speed of the train, the drawbar pull, and the different air 
and steam pressures, as stated previously, are all regis- 
tered on gauges as well as on the chart, and in order to de- 
termine the speed of the train or any particular pressure, 
at any given point, after the chart has been removed 
from the chronograph table, it is necessary to compute 
the desired results by mathematical calculations, but with 
the modern dynamometer cars scales are supplied for 
measuring these results accurately which eliminates ne- 
cessity for making these calculations. 


The straight lines on the chart are the datum, or base 


_ lines, from which the calculations are made, while the 


curved or jagged lines indicate the path of the recording 
pens. On this particular chart a point one inch above the 
drawbar pull base line indicates 10,000 lbs. of drawbar 
pull, and as can be readily understood, with this informa- 


Dynamometer or Weighing Head, Showing Compact and Substantial 
Construction, 
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tion, the operator can determine the power exerted by 
the locomotive at any desired time or point. 


This particular illustration shows very clearly that the 
engine was shut off and the train drifted for some dis- 
tance before being stopped at the water spout. From the 
train line pressure datum line can be determined the 
amount of reduction of pressure required to bring the 
train to a stop. The chart also indicates that the train 
was started several times, at the water sation, before 
the tank was finally “spotted” under the spout. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that when the train 
was started the booster was cut in to help the engine. It 
will also be noticed that there is considerable difference 
in the length of the spaces indicating each 100 feet of 
car travel, This is because of the speed of the train, for 
the slower the movement of the train the longer the space 
indicated becomes. 


As previously explained this chart was not made by the 
New York Central dynamometer car, for as can be seen 
from the illustration of the chronograph table this car is 
equipped to furnish a much more complete record than 
was the car by which this chart was taken. The modern 
car, on the drawbar pull curve, produces a record six 
inches in height, for any desired load, within the limits 
of the weighing head, thus producing a record sufficiently 
large to permit of very accurate results. The records ob- 
tained from the use of these cars are very flexible, and 
with the New York Central car the following records are 
produced : 


Drawbar pull 

Drawbar buff or shock 

Train speed 

Air brake cylinder pressure 

Air brake train pipe pressure 

Locomotive steam pressure 

Six second time intervals 

Five minute time intervals 

Position of locomotive throttle 

Position of locomotive reverse lever 

Location of mile posts 

Indicator cards, right cylinder 

Indicator cards, left cylinder 

Curvature of track 

Coal fired, time, amount, and total 

Integration of the area under drawbar pull curve 

Distance traveled 

In addition to these records provisions can be made for 

producing records of the following: 

Intensity of wind 

Direction of wind 

Elevation of left rail of track 

Elevation of right rail of track 

Plan of right rail 

Plan of left rail 

Gauge of track 


At points where the gauge of the track deviates 
from the standard gauge or where there are high or 
low spots in either rail an air gun is provided to 
mark the track to indicate these conditions. 


Last year $170,000,000 came to Canada through its 
tourist traffic, and as a revenue producer this takes its 
place as fourth in the Dominion. According to govern- 
ment estimates, 996,329 automombiles entered Canada on 
pleasure or business in 1922. Of these, 882,926 went to 
Ontario, 63,851 to Quebec, 35,226 to British Columbia, 
10,576 to Manitoba, 2,394 to New Brunswick, 497 to 
Saskatchewan, 462 to Alberta and 291 to Nova Scotia. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


At this season of the year it is desirable that division 
maintenance officers make an inspection of freight houses 
to discover whether maintenance forces have material 
lying around these places. There should of course be a 
constant campaign to prevent such use of freight houses. 
Where the closest supervision is given it is astonishing 
at times to find what materials and supplies get lost in 
this way. Where little or no supervision is exercised very 
large quantities of supplies may be lying around—in good 
shape frequently but not in service. Some classes of sup- 
plies deteriorate rapidly, and unless used soon after re- 
ceipt are useless, others are particularly susceptible to 
damage, while still other create a serious fire risk. Signal 
material is a good example of the latter class as much of 
it comes packed in straw or excelsior. In any event the 
important things about this sort of situation is that the 
railroad may have a relatively large supply of certain 
items on hand from which it is obtaining no service, with 
the possibility added that they may be forgotten and even- 
tually lost. Rigid rules should be in force prohibiting the 
use of freight houses for storagé or bases of supply of 
company material. 
heretofore looked into this matter will be astonished at 
what he is likely to find. 


Section 15a of the Transportation Act embodies the 
very heart of that measure which has been called the 
first attempt at constructive railroad regulation in a gen- 
eration. Attacked as the “rate making’’ section, the only 
stipulation which it makes as to rates is that they shall 
yield a fair return. For that reason the hearings opened 
before the senate committee on interstate commerce, in 
Washington, this week, bring up the real issue in rail- 
road legislation for this session of congress. The rail- 
roads will make a determined presentation of their case, 
as is evidenced by the opening statement of President 
Daniel Willard, quoted at some length elsewhere in this 
issue. And the statement of Commissioner Esch, before 
the house committee, indicates that the influence of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will be clearly with the 
railroads. The attack is not a new one; it is the culmina- 
tion to the efforts which have been gathering among vari- 
ous factions for months. Fortunately, however, they do 
not represent general responsible opinion among business 


The division engineer who has not 


men of the country. And the time is not opportune for 
the legislative measures which are suggested to get 
through congress. It is not at all likely that congress will 
find the time to pass legislation upon any other than the 
topics which are most immediately before it, these being 
the soldier bonus, tax reform and appropriations. And 
beyond the possibility that congress might pass legislation 
materially modifying the Transportation Act, is a strong 
probability of a presidential veto. President Coolidge 
would probably take the view of responsible business in- 
terests everywhere, that repeal of section 15a at this time 
would be a calamity. 


The handling of drinking water on trains is one of 
the things in which there has been a good deal of care- 
lessness, and the new government regulations on such 
service, which will go into effect on July 1 of this year, 
are nothing more than are necessary to insure that 
drinking water of reasonable purity be supplied pas- 
sengers. Ice for cooling purposes will be required to 
be kept separate from the water for drinking purposes, 


and the covers of water containers must make a tight 


fit, be self closing and difficult of access to persons not 
authorized to handle the water. A source of impurity — 
that has been annoying to passengers, where drinking 
tanks were filled from the tops of the cars, in some 
cases, has been improperly fitted covers, which have al- 


‘lowed cinders to fall into the tank. Another disagree- 


able thing has been a tase of rubber hose in drinking 
water. Employees should be instructed to waste a 
little water when filling drinking tanks through hose, 
in order that water which has remained in the hose af- 
ter previous filling should be allowed to escape instead 
of: going into the drinking water tank. 


Strange as it may seem, it is sometimes easier to ex- 
pedite the physical movement of cars upon the rails, 
than to hasten the progress of the papers which are 
a necessary accompaniment to the movement of the 
car. So far as concerns the waybilling, the responsi- 
bility is entirely within the organization of the rail- 
roads participating in the car movement, but in the ex- 
peditious transmission of the shipping orders and bills 
of lading, the shipper has a part which is not directly 
within the control of the carrier. An insignificant de- 
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ting the car out on hold tracks, thereby causing ex- 
pense and cumulative detention out of all proportion 
to the original delay. It is with this source of delays 
in mind that Mr. R. A. Munsch, car agent, Lehigh Val- 
ley R. R., in an article published on page 681, of 
this issue of the Railway Review, makes an interesting 
suggestion. He proposes that a special messenger 
service be made available to the agent at important 
shipping points, in cases where it would help him to 
secure prompt action in obtaining bills of lading and 
shipping orders. Ordinarily not every shipper would 
be a source of such delays, or perhaps not any one indi- 
vidually all the time. At most industrial centers there are 
some loading points which are more or less isolated, 
from some of which the number of cars loaded is small, 
and where some times cars are ordered intermittently. 
While such shippers are usually somewhat careless 
about furnishing the necessary documents promptly 
it is doubtful whether they are worse offenders than 


the larger shippers or those more conveniently located. 


Messenger service would do much to correct the con- 
dition which so frequently exists in this respect. But, 
as we see it, one of the chief benefits, from the point 
of-view both of the agent and yardmaster, is that the 
whole order of procedure would be systematized and 
both would be enabled to plan their work with some 
assurance that the plans would not be constantly dis- 
rupted. 

Another and equally important benefit would be that 
the shipper would be educated to furnish the required 
information and documents according to a schedule, 
and would soon learn that much of the delay he had so 
bitterly complained of had resulted to a large extent 
from his own delinquency. We feel sure that the ex- 
pense involved in such a service, when compared with 
the total of the many intangible costs that result from 
an initial delay, will be merely nominal. 


The Los Angeles terminal case, which has been a 
subject of more or less heated controversy in that 
city for six years, was brought to a close this week 
by a decision of the United States supreme court 
which also enunciates principles of much more than 
local interest. So fdr as Los Angeles is concerned 
the controversy revolved around the assertion of the 
state railroad commission of authority to compel the 
Southern Pacific, the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake railroads to abandon 
their individual passenger terminals in that city, and 
unite in the construction and operation of a new 
union station. The state commission linked the union 
passenger station project with a comprehensive plan 
of grade crossing elimination, and on the grounds 
of its jurisdiction over the latter subject, it claimed 
also authority to compel the building of the new 
station. , 

The case was brought up to the state supreme court, 
which in December, 1922, annulled the order of the 
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commission. This court recognized the jurisdiction 
of the state commission as to grade crossing elimina- 
tion, but held that in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ission alone, under the Transportation Act, was 
vested authority as to all extensions to railroad facili- 
ties, including terminals. The state supreme court 
denied a rehearing of the case a year ago. The case 
was then carried to the United States supreme court, 
the issues being of such general application that the 
commissions of 29 states joined with the California 
commission. On the railroads’ side of the case the 
parties were equally determined, the Southern Paci- 
fic, for example being concerned to the extent of 
several million dollars, for at the time of the original 
order it had just built in conformity with state sug- 
gestions, a new passenger terminal costing $1,500,000. 

The United States supreme court now upholds the 
state court in finding that under the Transportation 
Act, 1920, jurisdiction over such construction is vested 
exclusively in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The decision clearly follows the trend of recent court 
decisions in recognizing the Transportation Act as a 
constructive measure for the protection of the trans- 
portation systems. Just how far it can be construed 
with relation to the program of grade crosing elimina- 
tion as it is being followed all over the country, we 
cannot say at this writing, for the decision is not yet 
relased from the public printer. It is understood how- 
ever, that the authority to compel grade crossing elim- 
ination, which is based upon the local police power, 
is specifically exempted from the court’s application of 
its decision. As far as the local situation in Los Angeles 
is concerned, however, the decision is refreshing and 
wholesome, for it forestalls a move which was 
prompted by local politics and selfish interests rather 
than by public convenience and necessity. The city 
has made the next move promptly by granting re- 
vocable permits to the Union Pacific to use the 
Southern Pacific pasenger terminal and to the South- 
ern Pacific to route freight trains over Union Pacific 
tracks on the east bank of the Los Angeles river in- 
stead of down Alameda street. This last, in fact, is 
urged as a permanent solution, the Santa Fe to main- 
tain the present station or build a new separate station 
instead of the union terminal. 


THE HEARING ON TRAIN CONTROL 


The hearing on automatic train control to be held by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Washington, 
next month will have to do with roads that were not in- 
cluded in the order of, two years ago. The roads covered 
by that order were given a hearing in March of that year, 
followed by the presentation of testimony by train con- 
trol manufacturers a month later, and the subject was 
investigated with a great deal of thoroughness. 


In a general way there is one question’concerning the 
forty-two roads that will be heard in the forthcoming 
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proceeding which was not so important with the forty- 
nine roads participating in the hearing of two years ago, 
and that is with regard to the existence of automatic 
block signal installation. Many or most of the said 49 
railroads had a sufficient mileage of road equipped with 
automatic block signals to make the required installation 
of train control as an auxiliary of the automatic block, 
without additional installation of automatic block.. With 
the 42 roads to be heard next month the reverse is the 
case—few, if any, of them have automatic block signals 
installed on a full passenger locomotive division; so that, 
in most cases, installation of both automatic block and 
automatic train control would have to be made, in order to 
comply with the commission’s order, if the train control 
is to be an auxiliary of automatic block; and it is only as 
such an auxiliary that practical operating experience can 
be shown. The roads yet to be heard are also more largely 
single-track lines than are the 49 roads included in the 
order of two years ago. 

Theoretically, and, as yet, quite strictly so, automatic 
train control can be operated without wayside signals ; at 
least without signals of the types ordinarily installed with 
automatic block. This would be done with cab signals 
to carry the same information regarding track conditions 
as is now done with the wayside semaphore, banjo or 
light signal, the track circuit arrangement being essen- 
tially the same in either case. What degree of success 
could be had with such substitution of cab signals for fixed 
or wayside signals remains to be demonstrated in practice, 
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but the scheme might be well worth trying by any road 
where the double installation of automatic block and auto- 
matic train control would be required on a long mileage. 

It has previously been proposed in these columns that 
dispensing with wayside signals in connection with auto- 
matic train control might be carried out, in part, in con- 
nection with existing manual block. The idea would 
relate particularly to blocks of several miles in length, as 
between the regular stations or towns, where the regular 
telegraph operators manipulate the signals. The track 
between such block stations could be circuited for cab 
signals and automatic stops, with a view to permit trains 
to follow one another at speed through the block, at in- 
tervals as close as is ordinarly done with automatic block, 
thereby speeding up the traffic without the use of way- 
side signals-between the manual block stations. Such a 
scheme or arrangement could be tried out at relatively 
small expense, and it would seem well worth looking 
into. 

In its requisites of installation the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has left the way open to dispense with way- 
side signals in connection with automatic train «control 
providing such an arrangement can be worked success- 
fully, and, of course, with due regard to safety. The 
idea has had a reception on the part of some railway man- 
agements. If successful automatic train control could be 
installed at no greater expense than is now required for 
automatic block signals there would, no doubt, be less 
hesitation on the part of managements to install it. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


Mr. WILLARD TESTIFIES BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 9-—Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., was the first witness 
before the senate interstate commerce committee in the 
hearing on modification of section 15a of the Esch-Cum- 
mings law. There was quite a tilt between the members 
of the senate over the unusual proceeding of having the 
railroad officials who desire no change in the measure 
until it is fully tried out, opening first before the com- 
mittee in opposition to proposed legislation. General 
Counsel Thom stated that while it was an unusual pro- 
cedure the railroad executives were ready to go ahead. 
Chairman Smith insisted on a vote of the committee, and 
it was determined to proceed with the testimony of the 
executives first, but withthe privilege of offering in re- 
buttal any testimony they desired to offer in reply to any 
Opposition witnesses who might later be heard. 

Mr. Willard, in his testimony, opposed the proposed 
repeal of section 15a. (the so-called rate making sec- 
tion) of the Transportation Act, 1920, and urged that 
the statute be given a more complete trial. He said he 
believed, “such a course is not only in the best interests 
of the carriers, but even more so in the best interests of 
the country as well.” Mr. Willard continued in, part as 
follows: 

“Section 15a, which provides a rule for rate making 
for the guidance of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


was in no sense new or of a revolutionary character. As 


a matter of fact the rule for rate making which the 


statute now provides and which has therefore received 
legislative sanction is neither more nor less in principle 
than the rule of procedure which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had already found necessary and 
adopted under conditions of actual experience. 

“It may be pertinent to inquire why congress is now 
asked to repeal section 15a. 
to learn, the demand, which is in no sense general, for 
the repeal of this section, is urged by some on the mis- 
taken ground that the law in its present form actually 
guarantees a definite return to the owners of the railroad 
properties, and by another class—I think also of limited 
number—who seem to believe that if section 15a were 
repealed, it would then be possible to procure from the 
railroads in some manner not made clear, lower rates 


than are in effect today regardless of the actual cost of — 


performing such transportation. 


“By no possible construction of the language can the — 
claim be justified that the act in its present- form con- 


tains a guarantee that the railroads as a whole or indi- 
vidually shall in any event receive a certain fixed return 
upon their properties devoted to transportation purposes. 
In fact, it is a matter of common knowledge that during 
the period since the act became operative, the railroads 
in the country as a whole have fallen short more than 
one billion dollars of earning the rate of return which 
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So far as I have been able 
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congress itself said would be fair. and reasonable. Cer- 
tainly a misunderstanding of the clear intent of a por- 
tion of an act cannot be considered a sufficient reason 
for changing or repealing that portion of the act so mis- 
understood. ; 

“There are no doubt some people who have actually 
been led to believe that freight rates today are higher 
than they would be if it were not for section 15a. Those 
people seemingly fail to recognize that the reason why 
railroad rates are higher today than they were in 1914, 
or before the war, is the same reason which accounts 
for higher prices in every other direction with compara- 
tively few exceptions. In short, prices of materials, 
wages and costs of all kinds, including taxes, not only 
in this country but in the entire world, are higher today 
than they were in 1914---not however because of section 
15a, not because of any legislation in this or any other 
country, but because for more than four years the prin- 
cipal nations of the world were engaged in a most des- 
perate effort todestroy as much property and as many 
lives as possible. 

“It was repeatedly stated during the debates which 
took place in both houses of congress concerning the 
Transportation Act of 1920, that railroad rates in this 
country previous to the war were lower than in any 
country in the world. Relatively, and considered as:a 
whole, they are even lower today than they were in 
1914. The most reliable reports obtainable also show 
that the average annual wages of the railroad employees 
today are approximately 98 per cent higher than they 
were in 1914 or before the war, and that the rate paid 
per hour has increased 126.81 per cent as compared with 
the year 1916. The price which the railroads or at least 
some of them, were obliged to pay for their fuel coal in 
1923, was 116 per cent higher than in 1916. The prices 
paid for lumber, ties, steel, including rails and other 
representative material, were about 57 per cent higher in 
1923 than the average prices during the three years July 


1, 1914, to June 30, 1917, known as the test period. Taxes, 


paid by the railroads in 1923 were 145 per cent higher 
than 1914, equal to an increase of $196,485,000. The 
official figures of the United States department of labor 
show that the total cost of living in 1923 was 68. per 
cent higher than in 1914. 

“T agree absolutely with the statement made by Sena- 
tor Cummins in a public address last summer that if sec- 


tion 15a had not been enacted at all, railroad rates since 


the termination of federal control might very well have 
been higher than has actually been the case.” 

Mr. Willard said that even in 1923, when the rail- 
roads handled the largest freight traffic in history, their 
earnings amounted only to a return of 4.57 per cent on 
their property investment, while for the 40 months 
which have elapsed since the termination of the guarantee 
period of September 1, 1920, the average rate of return 
was only 3.73 per cent. According to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reports, the railroads of the United 
States from 1908 to 1914 earned an average of 4.94 per 
cent. 


“With these figures in mind,’ said Mr. Willard, “how 
can it be urged or said by anyone that section 15a of the 
Transportation Act has had the effect of increasing rail- 
road rates.” 


Regarding the reason why the railroads urge the reten- 
tion of section 15a, the witness said: 

“The chief value of section 15a of the Transportation 
Act is the assurance which it seems to give that it was 
the desire and intention of congress that the railroads 
should be permitted to earn a fair but not excessive re- 
turn upon the aggregate value of their property devoted 
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to the public use, and also that congress recognized that 
it was necessary in the public interest that the railroads 
should be able to maintain a satisfactory credit in order 
that they might be able to obtain the large amount of 
new capital needed each year for additions and better- 
ments. 

“It should be kept in mind that confidence is the very 
essence and foundation of credit. Section 15a was in- 
tended to inspire confidence in the fairness and stability 
of our scheme of railroad regulation, and if congress 
were now to withdraw the assurance and thereby repudi- 
ate the policy reflected in section 15a, I am sure that it 
would be looked upon as equivalent to saying that con- 
gress was not unwilling to approve of a policy which 
simply assured to the railroads, as nearly as may be, 
but without guarantee, a fair return upon the lawfully 
ascertained value of their property devoted to the public 
use. 4 
_ “Personally I am unwilling to believe that congress 
is yet ready to make such pronouncement concerning the 
railroads. 

“I don’t say that the repeal of section 15a would be 
fatal to private ownership of the railroads. No one can 
speak with certainty concerning a matter of that kind, 
but I do say that the immediate effect of such a course 
would certainly be reflected in a serious loss of confi- 
dence in railway securities—it could not be otherwise— 
which would be directly and at once reflected in the rate 
of interest which the railroads would be required to pay 
upon the new capital needed for additions and better- 
ments, and for the refunding of maturing securities. 

“I firmly believe that if section 15a should be repealed, 
the increased rate of interest which the railroads would 
be required to pay for new capital, assuming they could 
obtain it, would be far in excess of any saving to the 
public that could possibly result from such a course. 

“I am definitely opposed to government ownership and 
operation of any facility or undertaking that can properly. 
be carried on by private enterprise. I am strongly in fa- 
vor of private ownership and operation of the railroads 
with suitable government regulation. The plan of regu- 
lation carefully evolved by congress and reflected in the 
present Transportation Act, and more particularly in 
section 15a of the act, was designed to meet the require- 
ments of a situation well understood. I fear very much, 
however, that if we continue to alter or experiment with 
the plan so carefully developed, that the effect of such 
a policy will be to undermine the very basis of credit 
which the act itself was intended to create. Such a 
course in my opinion, if presisted in, can only bring to 
the railroads and to the public, disappointing, if not dis- 
astrous, results and may lead to government ownership 
in the end whether we desire it or not. 


“That section 15a, as interpreted by the commission 
and the supreme court, has not failed to meet the expec- 
tations of congress, is best evidenced by the fact that 
during the year 1923 the railroads were enabled to in- 
augurate a program for new equipment, additions and — 
improved facilities larger than ever before undertaken 
in any twelve months period, and also moved in a man- 
ner generally satisfactory, the largest volume of business 
ever transported in a similar period of time. 

“T firmly believe that if the Transportation Act is left 
in its present form and given a sufficient trial to further 
test its merits under more stable conditions, that it will 
be found that the railroads owned and operated under 
the terms of the act, in co-ordination with water and 
other forms of transportation, will continue to be able 
to furnish the people of this country with adequate 
transportation at reasonable rates,” 
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Tur HEARING BEFORE THE HouSE COMMITTEE 


The house interstate commerce committee finished its 
hearings on the proposal to order a complete re-making 
of the rate structure by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Secretary of Commerce Hoover was the prin- 
cipal witnes.. He said that he thought perhaps the com- 
mission could revise the entire rate structure without 
a resolution, but he believed there were many irregulari- 
ties in the present patchwork arrangement of rates, and 
that a new and scientific arrangement should be made. 
The committee was advised that the commission had no 
objection to recasting the entire rate structure. The 
committee will decided in a few days on the fate of the 
legislation, and it is expected that the committee will fav- 
orably report the same to the house for passage. 


Car LOADINGS 


More cars were loaded with revenue freight during 
the first 13 weeks this year, that is from January 1 to 
March 29, inclusive, than during any corresponding 
period on record, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers with the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 

The total for the 13 weeks was 11,587,274 cars. This 
was an increase of 270,534 cars, or 2.4 per cent, over 
the corresponding period in 1923, which had marked 
the previous record for this season of the year. Com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 1922, it was 
an increase of 1,486,137 cars or 17 per cent. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week which 
ended on March 29, totaled 907,548 cars, a decrease of 
1,103 cars under the preceding week. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year, it was a decrease 
of 28,726, but an increase of 85,740 cars over the cor- 
responding week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week 
totaled 35,993 cars, a decrease of 2,071 cars under the 
preceding week, and 5,720 cars under the correspond-, 
ing week last year. Compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1922, it was an increase of 858 cars. 

Livestock loading totaled 28,612 cars, 2,463 cars 
under the preceding week, and 2,485 cars under the 
same week in 1923, but an increase of 2,665 cars over 
the same week in 1922. 

Coal loading totaled 154,680 cars. This was not only 
a decrease of 4,469 cars under the week before, but a 
decrease of 26,948 cars under last year, and 30,841 
cars below two years ago. 

Loading of miscellaneous freight for the week of 
March 29, amounted to 329,171 cars. While this was 
an increase of 7,045 cars above the week before, it 
was a decrease of 10,222 cars under last year, but an 
increase of 65,264 cars above the same week in 1922. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 251,201 cars, 478 cars in excess of the 
week before, and 15,898 cars above the coresponding 
week last year. Compared with the the corresponding 
week in 1922, it was an increase of 10,208 cars. 

Forest products loading amounted to 81,553 cars. 
This was not only an increase of 488 cars above the 
preceding week, but 5,609 cars above the same week 
last year, and an increase of 26,552°cars above the same 
week two years ago. 

Ore loading totaled 13,849 cars, 2,669 cars in excess 
of the preceding week, but 1,585 cars below the same 
week last year. Compared with the same week in 
1922 it was an increase of 7,759 cars. 


Coke loading totaled 12,489 cars, 780 cars less than 
the week before, and 3,253 cars under the same week 
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last year. This was, however, an increase of 3,275 
cars above the corresponding week in 1922. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week be- 
fore in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in the eastern, Allegheny, southern and south- 
western districts, with decreases in the Pocahontas, 
northwestern and central western districts. Compared 
with the corresponding week last year, an increase was 
reported in the southwestern district, with all other 
districts reporting decreases, but all showed increases 
over the corresponding week in 1922, except the Poca- 
hontas district. 


R. Baw 


Hearings on Section 15a 


The senate committee on interstate commerce began 
hearings, in Washington, on Wednesday of ‘this week, on 
all the bills which have so far come before the senate, 
bearing upon repeal or amendment of section 15a of the 
Transportation Act. This section is that which directs 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe rates 
that will yield as nearly as may be a net operating income 
equivalent to a fair return which now stands as fixed by 
the commision at 5% percent. Perhaps the bill which 
has been most prominent among those attacking this so- 
called rate making section, is that of Senator LaFollette, 
which repeals the “fair return” feature and substitutes 
what the senator calls the first attempt at “scientific” rate 
making. 

The hearing will occupy probably about ten days. The 
railroads are submitting their side of the argument first. 
The law committee of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives has made up a schedule embodying the testimony 
which will be introduced on behalf of the railroads, the 
substance of it being a vigorous protest against any change 
in this section of the act at this time. Comment upon 
the first day’s session of the hearing is included in our 
Washington telegram, above. 

Bills providing for elimination of the surcharge on 
travel in Pullman cars will be taken up by the committee 
also. Senator Cummins will offer amendments subjecting 


elimination of the surcharge to provisions that its abolition 


shall not increase freight rates or fares in ordinary 
coaches and that abolition shall not apply to railroads that 
earned less than 5% per cent in 1923. . 
A sub-committee headed by Senator Couzens, of Michi- 
gan, submitted a report advising against enactment of a 


bill giving the states power to regulate construction of - 


railroads between point wholly within a state to the 
exclusion of the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Another phase of the large question came up before 
the house committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
last week, in the course of a hearing on the joint resolu- 
tion introduced by Representative Hoch, of Kansas, di- 
recting the commission to make a general inquiry into the 
freight rate structure. Commissioner Esch, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission submitted a statement em- 
bodying the position which that body takes in the matter 
of readjustment of the freight rate structure. _ 

Commissioner. Esch referred to President Coolidge’s 
recommendation in his message to congress, last Decem- 
ber, that a reorganization of the freight rate structure be 
ordered. He declared the commission was alive to the 
feeling that there should be a general revision of the rate 
structure and that it has had since March, 1923, a special 
committee studying that particular phase of the rate situ- 
ation. At the same time, he pointed out the numerous 
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rate cases involving various commodities and large terri- 
tories that had been disposed of in recent years, as well 
as those now pending for decision, to substantiate the 
contention of the commission that the situation was being 
handled in an orderly manner at the present time. 

Mr. Esch discussed the proposal that there should be 
a general shift of rates to place a greater burden on high 
grade commodities and less of a burden on low grade com- 
modities. He reviewed the contentions made in 1922 in 
the hearings preceding the general reduction of 10 per 
cent in all freight rates to the effect that unless the reduc- 
tions were confined to “basic” commodities and made as 
substantial as possible, business would not revive. The 
development later did not bear out those contentions, he 
said. 

“Rates on ‘basic’ commodities were not in fact heavily 
reduced in the 1922 case or since,” said Mr. Esch. “They 
received only the same 10 per cent reduction accorded 
other commodities. And. yet industry has revived. The 
car loading of all freight, ‘basic’ commodities included, 
in 1923 was greater than in the same months of any prev- 
ious year. It should not be inferred that the revival of 
industry necessarily directly resulted from the general 10 
per cent reduction of 1922, or that it was caused by the 
fact that rates on the ‘basic’ commodities were not reduced 
in greater proportion than rates on high grade traffic. 
Manifestly the revival of industry was primarily the out- 
growth of many factors other than freight rates, such as 
the shortage of stocks resulting from the depression of 
1921, the demand for more adequate housing, the more 
optimistic turn in the national attitude of mind, and many 
others. The only inference fairly to be drawn from the 
revival of industry and its operation at full vigor for 
nearly a year without a general shift in freight rates is 
that recent experience does not demonstrate the necessity 
for any such shift, and that if it is to be made, it should 
be because, upon its own merits, the present rate structure 
can be shown to need general overhauling sufficiently ur- 
gently to justify risking possible disruption of business 
as a result. 

“Tt has been stated that the percentage increases allowed 
by the director general and the commission were ‘unscien- 
tific’ and have resuited in applying the burden too lightly 
upon high grade and manufactured articles and upon 
costly services such as short hauls, switching and 1. c. I. 
movements and too heavily upon ‘basic’ commodities, re- 
sulting in making transportation charges on the former 
relatively too small a percentage of the value and upon 
‘basic’ commodities too small a percentage, thus unduly 
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raising cost of production and manufacture. The sound- 
ness of this theory is not apparent. 

“Freight rates on both high grade and low grade com- 
modities having since 1913 increased in substantially the 
same percentage; if prices had likewise increased in the 
same percentage, the proportion remains the same. For 
example, if before the war the average freight charge 
on a low grade commodity was 50 per cent of its value 
and upon a high grade commodity 10 per cent of its value, 
that ratio still remains unless the prices of low grade com- 
modities ahve increased in a different ratio from that of 
the price of high grade commodities. We have no in- 
formation that the latter, outside of agriculture, is gen- 
erally the case, though undoubtedly individual cases both 
ways can be cited. 

“The trade and commerce of the country have grown 
up under the present rate structure and any material dis- 
turbance therein will probably cause disruption of business 
conditions, with possible serious effects upon large sums 
of invested capital. For example, where large factories 
have been purposely located close to the source of sup- 
ply of raw materials but comparatively distant from the 
market for the finished products, based upon the relative 
freight rates existing, to subtract materially now from the 
rates on raw material and add to the rates on manufac- 
tured articles conceivably may make necessary the re- 
moval of such factory to a location closer to the market 
for the finished, 

“It therefore appears that we find little in the percent- 
age increases which have been made to indicate the neces- 
sisity of shifting the level of rates on ‘basic’ commodities 
as compared with other rates, and except where rates 
were improperly apportioned in 1913 or where conditions 
have since changed there is no reason to believe that a 
general readjustment is needed today. 


“This is not to say that all rates were properly appor- 
tioned in 1913, that they are all properly apportioned to- 
day or that there should be no progress in the regulation 
of rates. It is only intended to indicate that the existing 
rate situation built up as a result of commercial and trans- 
portation conditions and based upon the best judgment of 
the carriers and the commission on the whole fairly well 
meets the needs of commerce and that particularly at this 
time when any unnecessaary disturbances may tend to 
check the industrial prosperity there should be no general 
attempt to radically revise the raté structure but that 
moves toward important changes should be undertaken 
only where in particular situations, sound ground and 
necessity for change exist.” 


One of the New Units for National Defense. Latest U. 8S. Army Gun with a Range of 23 Miles, Mounted for Standard Gauge Railway 
Transportation. —P. & A. Photo. 


The gun and its mounting weigh about 350 tons, and it has an over-all length of practically 60 ft. 


It is electrically operated, from the 


generating outfit which is seen at one end of the car, The powder charge is 460 lbs, 
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Manufacturers 


Air Pump Piston Rod Swab. 


By “D.C.” 


The use of swabs on piston rods, 
valve stems, and air pump piston rods 
is considered essential in order to 
eliminate as much as possible the cut- 
ting of packing by foreign matter ad- 
hering to the rods. All of us have no 
doubt seen many different kinds of 
swabs, from the old make-shift swab, 
consisting of a piece of torch wicking 
tied about the rods, to the elaborate 
devices supplied by manufacturers. 


The air pump piston rod swab 
shown in the illustration is used by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and is made 
from a strip of tin and a piece of torch 
wick about 18 inches long. The ends 
of the wicking are sewed together, and 
it is then attached to the tin strap by 
means of the wires as shown. . In this 
connection it is interesting to notice 
that by using this method of attaching 
the torch wicking to the strap there is 
very little chance for the wick to 
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Tools, Methods and Materials’ 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — New Devices 
_ Labor Saving Ideas 
Contributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Ends of Wicking to be 
Sewed Together 


Short Guts to Economy 
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Products of the 
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~Plate Made from ‘No. 25 Gage Tin 
One Thus for 9/4" Air Pump. 


Three Thus for 8/2" Cross Compound Air Pump 


Air Pump Piston Rod Swab. 


become lost or for the wires to touch 
the piston rod. The illustration shows 
the swab as straightened out, or as 
it is made, and it is a very simple 
matter to bend it to shape by hand 
and fasten it in place by slipping the 
tongue through the slot in the end of 
the strap. By the use of this con- 
struction it is evident that there is very 
little possibility of losing the swab, and 
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by slight modification it may be made 
to suit any diameter of rod. 


Clear Vision Window and ~ 
Ventilator 


The accompanying illustration shows 
in detail the clear vision window and 
ventilator used in locomotive cabs con- 
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structed without front doors, such as 


are in use by the Southern Pacific; 


_which were described more fully in an 


-panying illustration. 
tion to the Crescent fleet of tractors’ 


models, 


ice requirements. 


-: 


-in the driving unit are- Timken. 


“ 


is made by the Cutler-Hamimer Mfg.. 


moulding irregular shaping, 


article in the Railway Review, Feb. 9, 
1924... « : 

The ventilators permit the admission 
of fresh air into the cabs at times 


when weather conditions are such that 


it is advisable to keep the clear vision 
windows closed. The windows are am- 
ply large to permit a good view ahead, 
and are so constructed that the amount 
of opening can readily be adjusted. 


The Crescent Three Wheel 
Tractor 


The Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, 
Pa., have recently placed on the market 
a three-wheel tractor, the general de- 
sign of which is shown in the accom- 
This new addi- 


and trucks is of a much heavier con- 
struction than any of their previous 
having been especially de- 
signed to meet extremes in hard serv- 


latest Crescent is a special power unit, 
built by the General Electric Co., and 
it-has an enormous over-load capacity. 
This tractor is driven by a worm and 
worm wheel and Brown-Lipe differen- 
tial Frame construction is of struc- 
tural shape, not riveted, and all cast- 
ings are of steel. The driving axle 
shaft is chrome nickel steel, heat treat- 
ed. -The ball bearings in the driving 
unit are S K F, and the roller bearings 
The 
controller is considerably over-size and 


Co. 


Bench Machine Performs 
Many Operations 


A small electrically driven bench 
machine which should prove extremely 
useful in. the woodworking shop, has 
been designed to do cross cutting, rip- 
ping, mitering, beveling, matching, 
dadoing, 
routing, sanding, boring, turning, flut- 


The motor of the 
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Crescent Three-Wheel Tractor, 


ing, tenoning and panel raising on any 
rake or bevel. It is shown here as it 
is used as a shaper and as a compound 
cross cut. This device, which has been 
appropriately named the Dew-All, is 
the product of the Dewall Manufactur- 
ing Co., Lancaster, Pa. One of the 
appealing features is that changes from 
one kind of work to another can be 
very easily and quickly made. 

When used as a shaper the motor is 
held in a stationary position while 
stock is passed by, as for tongueing, 
ploughing, bevel matching for circular 
tanks, etc. Compound bevel cuts are 
possible with the same speed and ac- 
curacy ass square cuts, and on any 
length stock. Vertical post is gradu- 
ated at point of contact with slide arm 
enabling operator to quickly set to any 
angle up to 45 in. 

It is a real precision machine that 
will handle many kinds of work at less 
cost than on larger machines. 


L. C. Chase & Co., 89 Franklin street, 
Boston, Mass., conducted a demonstra- 
tion of weaving, at the latest furniture 


market; in Grand Rapids, Mich., and at 


the same time distributed sample boxes 
containing a ringlet of mohair, with 
interesting information reyarding it. 
These samples were so well received 
that the company has since prepared a 
larger supply, which is available for 
distribution among railroad men who 
are interested in upholstery materials. 


Tank Car Specifications 


At the request of certain owners of 
tank cars, and upon recommendation 
from the committee on tank cars, the 
American Railway Association’s me- 
chanical division has postponed to De- 
cember 1, 1924, the effeciive date of 
the requirements of section 7 (c) of the 
specifications for class I and II tank 
cars, and the last paragraph of section 
7 (d) of the specifications for class III 
and IV tank cars. The above sections 
of the tank car specifications provide 
that no nipples, valves or other attach- 
ments shall project below. the bottom 
outlet cap except while car is being 
unloaded. 


Dew-All Bench Machine Used as a Compound Cross Cut. 


Dew-All Bench Machine Used as a Shaper, 
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Application and Interpreta- 
tion of the Re-Capture 
Clause 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued its fourth annul order, 
“In the matter of the recovery and pay- 
ment of excess net railway operating 
income under the provisions of section 
15a of the interstate commerce act, for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1923.” The 
order includes four forms with which 
the returns filed by the carriers must 
substantially conform. The instruc- 
tions include the following paragraphs: 

“1. That the value of the railway 
property held for and used in the serv- 
ice of transportation shall be computed 
upon such basis as by the carriers is 
deemed equitable and in accord with 
the facts. There shall not, however, 
be included in such aggregate value the 
value of any equipment or other prop- 
erty used but not owned and for the 
use of which deductions have been 
made in arriving at the net railway op- 
erating income. 

“2. That in computing net railway 
operating income or any deficit therein, 
no corrections of, additions to, deduc- 
tions from, or other changés in the ap- 
propriate income accounts as stated 
in the accounting records for the year 
ended December 31, 1923, shall be 
made, except such as may be found 
necessary in order to rectify any vio- 
lation or vaolations of the commission’s 
accounting rules or classifications.” 

At the same time the commission 
announced that railroads having excess 
earnings under the recapture clause 
must pay 6 per cent interest on the 
government’s share, beginning four 
months after the termination of the 
period for which the excess income 
is computed. This ruling was based on 
an interpretation of the law by the con- 
troller general of the United States. 

The Richmond Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac R. R. was made the subject of 
a special announcement by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, April 6, 
that the carrier was the first class I 
railroad to pay excess earnings to the 
commission. The announcement by the 
commission follows: On April 3, 1924, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
received from the Richmond Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac R. R. Co. pay- 


ment of $169,343.37 as one-half of its 


excess net railway operating income 
for the calendar year 1922, as shown 
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based 
upon a yaluation placed upon the prop- 


by preliminary computations 


erties by the carrier. This is the first 


- Class 1 carrier to make payment to the 


commission under the recapture clause 
of section 15a of the interstate com- 
merce act.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has set May 7, as the date for re- 
ceiving evidence in ccnnectioa with the 
excess income of the Duluth Missabe 
& Northern Ry. It appears that the 
company reported to the commission 
that the value of the property held for 
and used.by it in the service of trans- 
portation during the period from Sept. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1920, was not less than 
$118,302,566; for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1921, not less than $120,477,511; and. 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, not 
less than $126,215,752. It further re- 
ported that it received no excess net 
railway operating income, within the 
meaning of section 15a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, for any of these 
periods. 


Large Increase Shown in Commutation 
Traffic. 


During the year 1923, the number of 
revenue passengers handled in com- 
mutation service by the railways of the 
United States was 446,538,000, accord- 
ing to report issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Translated 
into passenger miles, this figure be- 
comes 6,400,779,000, as against 6,131,- 
784,000 pasenger miles in 1922. The 
average journey of each commuter is 
14 miles. A surprising feature to most 
laymen and to some railway men as 
well is the fact that this traffic formed 
45 per cent of the total passenger traf- 
fic handled by the railways. The in- 
crease in commutation traffic is at- 
tributed to the scarcity of apartments 
and their high rental in large cities, 
which is forcing a number of people to 
buy their own homes in the suburbs. 


Railroad Division, American Society 


’ of Mechanical Engineers. 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will hold its spring meeting 
at Cleveland, Ohio, May 26 to 29, in- 
clusive, as previously announced in 
these columns. The railroad division 
will hold its meeting on Thursday, 
May 29. At which papers will be read 
by Messrs. N. W. Storer and W. B. 
Potter, on “Recent Developments in 
Heavy Electric Locomotives.” 


April 12, ot 


Railway Net Operating In- 
come Improved in 
February 


The Bureau of Railway Economics 
has compiled reports of railway rey- 
enues and expenses for the month of 
February, 1924, from returns filed by 
the carriers with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Class I railroads 
representing a total mileage of 235,901 
miles, earned in February of this year 
a net operating income of $71,191,600. 
Freight traffic for the month was the 
greatest for any February on record, 
and the earnings represented an an- 
nual rate of return of 6.28 per cent on 
their tentative valuation. The same 
roads in February last year earned a 
net operating income of $39,274,900 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 3.76 per cent. In January, 1924, the 
net operating income was $51,281,000 
or 4.38 per cent. The net operating 
income is what is left after the pay- 
ment of operating expenses, taxes and 
equipment rentals, but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 

Operating revenues of the Class I 
roads in February amounted to $478,- 


914,250, an increase of $31,965,380, or 


7.2 per cent, over the same month last 
year. Operating expenses totaled $374,- 
699,900, a decrease of $1,306,700, or 0.3 
per cent under those for the same 
month last year. 

For the first two months this year 
Class I railroads had a net operating 
income representing an annual rate of 
return of 5.32 per cent on their tenta- 
tive valuation, amounting in dollars to 
$122,485,200, compared with $100,461,- 
250, or 4.70 per cent for the same period 
in 1923. 

Tabulations as to the tentative valu- 


_ation of the carriers according to the 


various sub-districts are not compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but compilations by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics show the annual 
rate of return for the carriers for the 
first two months in 1923 based on their 
property investment to have been 4.62 
per cent. Earnings by sub-districts for 
the first two months with the percent- 
age of return based on property in- 
vestment in each district follows: 

New England region.$ 4,115,040 4.36% 
Great Lakes region. 22,893,594 5.53% 
Central eastern region 23,797,812 4.89% 
Pocahontas region... 6,677,306 5,44% 
Southern region..... 24,165,452 5.77% 
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Northwestern region. 8,327,431 2.66% 
Central western region 21,657,136 4.23% 
Southwestern region. 10,851,437 3.71% 

Thirty class I carriers operated at 
a loss in February, of which 12 were 
in the eastern district and 18 in the 
western district. In January 40 roads 
had operating deficits. 

Complete reports show the railroads 
in the eastern district had a net operat- 
ing income in February of $33,069,100, 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 7.11 per cent on their tentative 
valuation. This compared with a net 
operating income in February last year 
of $17,661,300 or 4.23 per cent. Freight 
traffic in the eastern district in Feb- 


ruary, according to incomplete reports, | 


was more than 11 per cent above the 
corresponding period the year before. 
Operating revenues of the Eastern car- 
riers totaled $240,152,480, an increase of 
6.6 per cent over February last year, 
while operating expenses amounted to 
$191,839,660, a decrease of 0.5 per cent 
under February, 1923. Class I car- 
riers in the eastern district earned at 
the annual- rate of return during 
January and February this year, 5.83 
per cent, or $57,483,750. 

Carriers in the southern district in 
February had a net operating income 
of $14,037,240, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 7.56 per cent. The 
net operating income of the southern 
carriers in February last year was $10,- 
534,550, or 6.01 per cent. Freight traf- 
fic on the southern roads during the 
month increased more than 8 per cent 
over the same month last year. Op- 
erating revenues of the southern roads 
in February amourited to $68,038,470, 
an increase of 71%4 per cent over the 
same month last year, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $49,814,200, an in- 
crease of 2.7 per cent compared with 
February one year ago. The net op- 
erating income for the Class I carriers 
in the southern district for January and 


February of this year totaled $24,165,- 


450, which would be at the annual rate 
of return of 6.72 per cent. 

Carriers in the western district had 
a net operating income in February of 
$24,085,275, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 4.98 per cent com- 
pared with $11,079,000, or 2.46 per cent 
for the same month last year. Freight 
traffic in the western district showed 
an increase of approximately 8 per cent 
over February last year. Operating 
revenues of the western carriers totaled 
$170,723,290, an increase of 7.8 per cent 
over February, 1923, while their op- 
erating expenses amounted to $133,046,- 
000, or a decrease of 1.2 per cent. Class 
I carriers in the western district in 
January and February earned at the 
annual rate of return of 4.26 per cent, 
their net operation income amounting 


to $40,836,000. 


President Coolidge Holds First Con- 
ference with Rail-Water Committee. 
President Coolidge has held his first 

conference with the committee he ap- 


pointed recently to consider ways and 
means of coordinating rail and water 


| Omaha Ry. 
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transportation, with a view to aiding 
the American merchant marine. Sec- 
retary Herbert M. Hoover has been 
elected chairman of the committee, the 
other members of which are: Chairman 
O’Connor of the U. S. shipping board, 
Chairman Hall of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, President Palmer 
of the fleet corporation, President Wil- 
lard of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R,, 
and President Smith of the American 
steamship owners’ association. 


German Rail Workers Threaten to 
Emulate English Compatriots. 


Doubtless spurred on by the apparent 
successes attending the various trans- 
portation strikes that have beset Eng- 
land, the railwaymen of Germany 
theraten a general railway strike. Sev- 
eral: thousand men have quit work in 
Elberfeld, Magdeburg, Mannheim and 
other important industrial centers and 
further walk-outs are expected in Ham- 
burg and Bremen. 


Western Railways Reach 
Wage Agreement with Con- 
ductors and Trainmen 


On April 8, after a 20-day parley, the 
conference committee of managers of 
the western railways reached an agree- 
ment with the order of railway conduc- 
tors and the brotherhood of railroad 
trainmen, in regard to rates of pay and 
working conditions, providing for a 
wage increase of approximately five 
per cent. It is estimated that the new 
scale will cost the railways affected 
approximately $50,000,000 annually. 

The railways party to the agreement 
are: 

Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
and subsidiaries. 

Belt Railway Company of Chicago. 

Chicago & Eastern Ililnois Ry. 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R 

Chicago Great Western R. R. 

Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
and subsidiaries. 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
and subsidiaries. 

Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & 

Colorado & Southern Ry. 

Davenport Rock Island & North- 
western Ry. 

Des Moines Union Ry. 

Iowa Transfer Ry. 

El Paso & Southwestern System. 

Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. 

Wichita Valley Ry. 

Great Northern Ry. 

Gulf Coast Lines (applies to conduc- 
tors only). 

Houston Belt & Terminal Ry. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. 

Kansas City Terminal Ry. 

Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. - 

Duluth South Shore & Atlantic Ry. 
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Mineral Range R. R. 
Minnesota Transfer Ry. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. of 


Texas. 

Missouri Pacific R. R. 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 

St. Joseph Belt Ry. 

St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Ry. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., and 
subsidiaries. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry., and sub- 
sidiaries. 

San Antonio & Arkansas Pass Ry. 

Galveston Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Ry. 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. 

Louisiana Western R. R. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. 

Iberia & Vermillion R. R. 

Houston & Texas Central R. R. 

Houstoh East & West Texas Ry. 
(applies to conductors only). 

Houston & Shreveport R. R. 
plies to conductors only). 

Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry. 

Oregon Trunk Ry. 

Oregon Electric Ry. 

Terminal R. R. Association of St. 
Louis and subsidiaries. 

Texas & Pacific Ry. 

Trans-Mississippi Terminal R. R. 

Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. 

Union Pacific System. 

Union Ry. (Memphis, Tenn.) 

Union Stock Yards Co. of 

Wabash Ry. 

Western Pacific R. R. 

The increases in rates of pay pro- 
vided for are retroactive until April 1, 
1924, and the revised schedule rules 
become effective on May 1, 1924. 

The wage increases are as follows: 


(ap- 


Omaha 


Passenger Service. 


Pers Dayne oe $ .30 

Pere Miler: fierce sre sare .002 

Pere Wort hime ae reree 9.00 
Freight Service. 

Pere Dayan pene oe ran $ .36 

Per-Milew, Serene os rek .0036 


The same money increases shall ap- 
ply to milk, mixed and miscellaneous 
train service as are applied to the serv- 
ice in which they are now classified. 
Where there is a separate rate for milk, 
mixed or miscellaneous classes of 
service, it shall be increased in the 
same amount as is applied to the serv- 
ice in which now classified. 


Yard Service. 


(Foremen, Helpers and Switchtenders) 
Ber Da yesac tan cares $ .82 

A minimum daily rate is provided for 

in cases where the monthly earnings of 

regularly assigned men do not equal 

the minimum rate, which is as follows: 


Per Day 

Conductorste yet ar eae ce $7.00 
Assistant Conductors or Ticket 

Collectorstnener sie: moma acne 5.80 
Baggagemen handling both Ex- 

press: ands Dynamos. ox. eke 4 5.84 


Baggagemen operating Dynamo.. 5.50 
Baggagemen handling Express.... 5.50 
Bageacenteninacnpeeareiinas 3 keke. a Seu 
Flagmen and Brakemen .......... 5.00 
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When extra men fill vacancies in 
regular positions, they take conditions 
of the regular positions. Service per- 
formed by extra men not filling place 
of regular men will be paid not less 
than the daily earning minima for each 
day service is performed. 


As to request for higher rates for 
baggagemen handling U. S. mail: It 
is understood that the management and 
the committees on the individual lines 
will arrange for investigation as to the 
amount of and the conditions under 
which U. S. mail, parcel post, etc., are 
handled by baggagemen and, after com- 


pletion of such investigation, further’ 


consideration will be given to the sub- 
ject and, if necessary, such disposition 
made thereof as can be mutually agreed 
upon. 

The following schedule rule changes 
and amendments were also agreed 
upon: 


Passenger Service. 


1. Substitute 20 miles per hour speed 
basis rule for rules in agreements which 
provide that overtime will be paid on 


a higher speed basis, on schedule of. 


trains, when one hour late, etc., pro- 
vided that roads paying actual miles 
will adopt the standard basic mileage 
day rule; that is, will pay for not less 
than 150 miles computed from the be- 
ginning of the day as named by the 
company. 

2. Under the operation of the eight 
within ten hour rule, where excessive 
overtime earnings accrue, or where 
the carriers are penalized by limitation 
as to the number of trips which may 
be made in a day’s assignment, 
where present rule is inequitable to 
conductors and trainmen, the manage- 
ment and the committee shall enter into 
negotiations with a view of. elimina- 
ting such inequalities. 

3. The mileage and daily rates estab- 
lished by this agreement applied to 
150 miles divided by eight will be the 
overtime rate, preserving existing high- 
er overtime rates. 

4. The managements and committees 
shall enter into negotiations with a 
“view of eliminating tabulations of pas- 
senger assignments and not restrict 
the management’s rights to rearrange 
service to the extent provided for in 
supplements Nos. 16 and 25; negotia- 
tions shall also include rearrangement 
of combination of assignments to 
equalize mileage on “equitable basis, 
provided there shall be no absorption 
of constructive mileage or reduction 
of crews as of January 1, 1919, except 
where specifically agreed upon. 


Freight Service. 


1; Men in pool or irregular freight 
service may be called to make short 
trips or turn-arounds with the under- 
standing that one or more turn-around 
trips may be started out of the same 
terminal and paid actual miles, with 
minimum of 100 miles for a day; pro- 
vided—(1) That the mileage of all the 
trips does not exceed 100 miles, and 
(2) That men shall not be required to 


or: 
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begin work on a succeeding trip out 
of initial terminal after having been 
on duty 8 consecutive hours, except as 
a new day, subject to the first-in-first- 
out rule or practice. 

2. (a) When a crew is required to 
make an emergency side or lap back 
trip between their terminals within the 
scope of supplement 25, miles made 
will be added to the mileage of the 
regular trip and paid for on continuous 
basis. 

(b) Short trips from a terminal to an 
outlying point and return, from an out- 
lying point to a terminal and return, 
or from an intermediate point to an- 
other intermediate point and return, 
on account of engine failure, running 
for fuel or water, running for wreck car 
or carmen, or on account of a derail- 
ment, when such conditions arise in 
connection with their own train, will be 
paid continuous time or mileage. 

3. Where excessive overtime earnings 
accrue in branch line turn-around serv- 
ice the management and committees 
should negotiate thereon with a view 
of establishing greater equity. 

4. Existing schedule provisions limit- 
ing double heading of trains and use of 
helpers or pushers will be modified to 
provide— 

(a) With trains of over 40 cars, ex- 


. clusive of cabooses, doubleheading is 


prohibited, except as hereinafter stated: 

(b) Doubleheaders may be run on 
any district provided the rating of larg- 
est engine handling the train is not 
exceeded. 


(c) In case of'ian accident to an 
engine, consolidation may be effected 
with another train and consolidated 
train brought into terminal as a double- 
header, if practicable. 


(d) It is recognized that the exi- 
gencies of the business may require ad- 
ditional helper service to that provided 
for, in which event the matter shall 
be settled by negotiations between the 
managements and committees, and pro- 
visions for pusher or helper service may 
be made by managements and commit- 
tees for pusher or helper engines on any 
district to maintain the tonnage intact 
over grades. 

5. Schedule provisions limiting the 
amount of tonnage which may be hauled 
by one engine are eliminated. 


~ 


Yard Service. 


1. Exceptions to starting time rules 
may be agreed upon by the manage- 


ments and general committees to cover ° 


local service requirements. 


2. On roads where hardships are 
caused by rules in yard schedules pro- 
viding the pay of yardmen shall con- 
tinue until they reach the point at 
which they started work, the manage- 
ments and the committees should joint- 
ly negotiate a rule that is equitable to 
afford relief in such yards or terminals. 


General. 


1. Managements and committees 
shall negotiate to determine whether 
there are -unnecessary employes on 
service. 
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2. In order that there be more nearly ~ 


uniform deadhead rules in Western 
territory, committees and managements 
should negotiate a rule to the effect 
that deadheading due to the voluntary 
exercise of seniority will not be paid 
for, 

3. This agreement applies on all rail- 
roads parties to these negotiations, ex- 
cept that: 


(a) The individual carrier may adopt 
or reject any rule or rule revision but 
may not reject the increased rates, sub- 
ject to paragraph (b). 

(b) The conductors or trainmen as a 
class on an individual road may elect 
to keep rates and rules they hereto- 
fore had in their entirety in lieu of 
rates and such of the items herein pro- 
vided as the individual carriers may 
elect to adopt. 


4. In event management and com- 
mittee on any railroad, party hereto, 
fails within thirty days to arrive at an 
agreement on any of the items con- 
tained herein, including negotiating 
equitable rules referred to, the dis- 
agreement may be referred by either 
party to a commission consisting of 
two representatives of the carriers and 
one each of the order of railway con- 
ductors and brotherhood of railroad 
trainmen, selected from present con- 
ferees with full power to agree and 
whose decision shall be final. 


Agreement Reached with Canadian 
Maintenance of Way Men. 


Negotiations covering wages and 
working conditions that have been in 


progress between the Canadian rail- 


ways and their maintenance of way, 
bridge and building employes, were 
terminated last week and an amicable 
agreement reached, Overtime at the 
rate of time and a half after eight 
hours has been granted, it having been 
the practise hitherto to grant merely 
base pay for the ninth and tenth hours, 
and the rate of pay of 3/7 cents pem 
hour has been extended to include the 
lines east of Port Arthur. The pro- 
bationary period for all employees has 
been reduced from six to four months. 
The agreement is to remain in effect 
for a year. Railways subscribing to this 
agreement are the Canadian National, 
Canadian Pacific and the Temiskaming 
& Northern Ontario. 


Canadian Railway Operation in Jan- 
uary. 


The dominion bureau of statistics 
has issued a statement of operating 
revenues, and expenses of steam rail- 
roads of Canada for the month of 
January, 1924. The figures are limited 
to companies with annual operating 
revenues of $500,000 The railways-as 
a whole showed practically no change 
in operating revenues from last year. 
A saving was effected however, in 
operating expenses of $1,136,757 which 
increased the net operating revenue by 
$1,076,030 and reduced the operating 
ratio from 97.92 per cent to 94.69 per 
cent. Freight traffic fell off 4.5 per 
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cent, which reduced freight revenues 
by $494,728 or 2 per cent. Passenger 
traffic showed an increase of 4 per 
cent with an increase in passenger 
revenues of $378,416, or 7 per cent. The 
total pay roll was cut by $118,359, or 
0.6 per cent for a reduction of 1,803 
in the number of employees. Average 
train loading declined from 542.4 net 
tons to 527.3 net tons, and the average 
car load also was less by 0.7 ton. The 
average receipts per ton mile showed 
a slight increase from 0.941 per cent 
to 0.967 per cent. Canadian National 
Railways (Canadian lines) turned an 
operating deficit of $963,137 for Jan- 
uary, 1923, into a net operating revenue 
of $16,989, which was a betterment of 
$980,126. Canadian National lines in 
Canada and the United States, showed 
an improvement in net operating rev- 
enues of $1,029,542, with a decrease of 
$294,413, or 1.5 per cent in gross oper- 
ating revenues and a _ reduction of 
$1,323,955, or 7 per cent in operating 
expenses. Total revenues of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry. were increased by 
$286,641, or 2.2 per cent, and total oper- 
ating expenses by $80,445, or 0.6 per 
cent, which increased the net operating 
revenues by $206,195 and reduced the 
eperating ratio from 96.08 per cent for 
January, 1923, to 94.59 per cent. 


Canadian Car Loadings for Week End- 
ing March 29. 


~ Revenue freight loaded in Canada 
during the week ended March. 29 
amounted to 57,845 cars, which was a 
decrease from the previous week of 
1,735 cars, decreases being recorded in 


both the eastern and western divisions. 


Grain and grain products fell off 1,034 
cars and other commodities showed 
only small variations. Compared with 
the corresponding week in 1923 the 
loadings were 11,469 cars greater and 
the cumulative totals since the first of 


the year show a gain of 80,430 cars for 


1924. 


Bill Granting $500,000 Canal Appropria- 
tion for ‘Buffalo- Introduced. 


A bill has been introduced in the New 


- York state senate providing for an ap- 


propriation of $500,000 for the installa- 
tion of facilities for the handling and 
storage of bulk commodities as-a part 


of the canal terminal equipment at . 


Buffalo, N. Y. ;The bill is backed by 
the commercial interests of Buffalo 
and other cities along the Erie canal, 
who complain that, under present con- 
ditions, the facilities for handling and 
storage of bulky commodities are in- 
sufficient. ; 


Supreme Court Rules War 
charges Not Collectible. 


The supreme court has denied the 
tight of the railroad administration to 
collect from shippers the undercharges 
that resulted during the government 
control of the railways. The govern- 
ment did not make claim for the pay- 
ment of these undercharges until three 
years after the railways had been re- 
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stored to their owners. The particular 
case in question was that involving the 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co., 
who were supported by the national 
industrial traffic league. 


California Railroad Commission Loses 
Union Station Suit. 


The supreme court has decided 
against the California Railroad Com- 
mission in its suit to compel the South- 
ern Pacific Co., The Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., and the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake R. R. to join in the con- 
struction and use of a union station 
at. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, Famed Super- 
heating Engineer, Dies. 


Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, whose pioneer 
work relating to the art of steam super- 
heating, led to the development of the 
most widely used types of locomotive 
superheaters, died on February 16 at 


Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt. 


Bethel near Bielefeldt, Germany, at the 
age of 66. -Dr. Schmidt, the son of a 
villager, started his career as a lock- 
smith, and it was entirely through co- 
incidences that his great natural ability 
in matters of physics and engineering, 
came to the attention of prominent 


~men who made it possible for him to 


educate himself. Dr. Schmidt, who in 
early years recognized the great im- 
portance of the superheating of steam 
for the economy of steam engines, 
spent the larger part of his life in fight- 
ing the prejudices that made learned 
engineers opposed to this practice, and 
in building up an organization which 
was finally able to overcome these 
prejudices and carry his ideas to com- 
mercial success. His best known ac- 
complishment was the creation of a 
practical locomotive superheater, but he 
also did much toward the practicat 
superheating of steamships and _ sta- 
tionary power plants. During the last 
ten years of his life he spent much ef- 
fort and vast sums of money on the 
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demonstration of practical ways and 
means to combine the thermal advant- - 
ages of high superheat with the thermal 


advantages of relatively high steam 
pressures, which he termed “super 
pressures.” While he did not live to 


see his inventions relating to steam 
super pressures widely exploited, he had 
the satisfaction of having the engineer- 
ing fraternity of his own country 
acknowledge the genius of his concep- 
tions in this field. As a man entirely 
self-educated, he had many unusual 
honors conferred upon him, and one 
of the universities of his country con- 
ferred upon him an honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering. 


Cuban President Calls a Halt to Rail 
Strike. 


President Zayas of Cuba, in con- 
ference with General Manager Jack of 
the United Railways of Havana and 
the representatives of the railway 
brotherhood, reached an agreement, 
which provides that a new wage plan 
will be worked out by the railway and 
submitted to the president. The rail- 
way is given a week in which to pre- 
pare this agreement and, in the mean- 
time, the workers will continue as 
usual. 


Sand House Column 


SPIKE DRIVERS. 


We wonder if section foremen and 
track supervisors still get down on 
their knees and squint along the rail 
every. time an official car goes by. 
Grandstand stuff—but, despite this 
little eccentricity, the maintenance of 
way men, big and little, are deserving 
of'a great deal of credit for the way 
they have brought track up to meet 
the ever-increasing demands put upon 
ite : 

k Ok O* 
TARGET PRACTICE. 


A bill by Senator Harris of Georgia 
prohibiting the placing of wooden cars 
before or between steel or steel under- 
frame cars. in passenger trains has 
passed the senate. Representative 
Hoch of Kansas advocates a general 
revision of freight rates, claiming that - 
the present structure is entirely out of 


adjustment. 
* * x 


No. 1532, REVENUE AGENT. 


Locomotives have stopped assisting 
storks and are now full fledged revenue 
agents, with stars ’neverthing. A 
B. & O. locomotive hit a “furniture” 
van and as the odor engendered by 
250 gallons of moonshine was wafted 
into the still air, the passengers 
sniffed and licked their lips. Some 
were even observed to bend their right 
knee and crook their elbow. 


* *k x 
WHEREIN WE REFRAIN. 
A traveling representative of the 
Ford Motor Co., purchased an old 


Baldwin locomotive, built in 1850, to 
be placed in the Ford museum at De- 
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troit. It’s too bad that Ford jokes 
are passe. 


#° SE 
ANOTHER SERVICE RECORD. 


The service record of the Robinson 
brothers of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
recently mentioned in this column, ‘c 
challenged by the Dixon brothers of 
the Lehigh Valley, who claim an ag- 
gregate of 196 years service, for four 
of them, as compared with 189 years 
for the five Robinsons. George Dixon, 
now patrolman at the Allentown, Pa., 
passenger station has just completed 
59 years consecutive service; Frank 
Dixon, crossing watchman at Allen- 
town has been in service 51 years; John 
P. Dixon, car inspector, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has 44 years of service behind 
him, and the kid brother, William J. 
Dixon, foreman of car inspectors at 
Phillipsburg, N. J., will complete 44 
years of service next fall. 

* * * 


In conclusion, it may be interesting 
to you to know that A. Surveyer is 
president of the engineering institute 
of Canada. 


}er eo : 


Railway Literature | 


APPRAISER’S AND ADJUSTER’S HAND- 
Book, by William Arthur. A hand- 
book for engineers, architects, ap- 
praisers, adjusters, accountants, law- 
yers, realtors, assessors, builders, build- 
ing and loan associations, insurance 
companies, investment companies, trust 
companies, banks, manufacturing es- 
tablishments, public utilities, technical 
colleges, etc. Flexible leather, 616 
pages, size 41%4 by 7 ins. Published by 
U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., 239 West 39th 
street, New York city; price $5.00. 

This 1924 edition, just published, is 
the outgrowth of an earlier volume, the 
New Building Estimators’ Handbook, 
which had grown to an unwieldy size, 
and was divided and the valuation data 
segregated and included within this 
work. Part I deals largely with gen- 
eral principles, square and cubic foot 
costs, percentages of the various kinds 
of work, comparisons and approximate 
estimating. Part II shows how the de- 
tailed costs may be found. Wages 
rise and fall, but when the amount of 
work done in a certain number of hours 
is given, any rate can be applied. A 
number of railroad chapters are included 
as follows: Railroad buildings per 
square and cubic: foot, engine houses, 
railroad figures, railroad machine foun- 
dations and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission data. However many of the 
other chapters on general phases of 
building construction will have a de- 
finite application to railroad structures 
as well. 


x Ok 
The Franklin Railway Supply Co., 
New York city, has issued bulletin No. 
901, on the Franklin cold water sprink- 
ler. This apparatus is designed to pro- 
vide cold water on locomotives for 


‘tin No. 801, 
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sprinkling purposes. It is operated en- 
tirely by air, no steam being used. It 
does away with scalding sprinkler 
water and removes a most frequent 
cause of personal injury on Jocomo- 
tives. With this system also there is 
no hot water to cook the life out of 
sprinkler hose. 
var eo * 

The proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing of the mechanical division, Amer- 
ican Railway Association, held in Chi- 
cago, June 20-22, 1923, are now ready 
for distribution. The proceedings con- 
tain 997 pages and include the reports 
of committees and discussion at the 
annual meeting. The price of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting is as 
follows: to members of the association, 
per volume $4.00; to other than mem- 
bers of the association, per volume 
$8.00. Railroads, members of the 
American Railway Association, will re- 
ceive free of charge, one copy of the 
proceedings for each membership held 
in the association. As membership 
dues are not paid by affiliated members 
in the division, no copies of the pro- 
ceedings will be sent to such members 
free of charge. Proceedings of the 
1923 annual meeting will be supplied to 
such members at a price of $4.00 per 
volume. One copy each of all circu- 
lars of the division will be supplied to 
affiliated members for $3.00 per year. 
One copy each of all circulars of the 
division will be supplied to other than 
inembers for $6.00 per year. .The office 
of the secretary, V. R. Hawthorne, is 
1426 Manhattan building, 431 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

xO Ok 

The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 
East 36th street, New York city, has 
issued a new catalogue, No. 37, on 
Sectionfold and Rolling Partitions. 
Ry the use of these partitions one large 
room is easily and quickly transformed 
into many, or many into one. They 
will be adaptable to any building where 
it is desirable to have a means of sub- 
dividing the space in this way. 

a 

The Franklin Railway Supply Co., 
Inc., New York city, has issued bulle- 
on Franklin ball joints. 
These joints, together with standard 
pipe, form a flexible metallic connec- 
tion which is steam and air tight under 
all service conditions. They can be 
used to replace rubber hose for round- 
house use, to form permanent flexible 
connectors for terminal coach heat- 
ing, and they have many other appli- 
cations in railroad service. 


| Patents on Railway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
April 1, 1924. 

Inside Door for Railway Cars and the 
Like, 1,489,188—Robert Peel Beale 
Wilson, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Safety Detent for Split Switches, 1.- 
489,179 — Joseph Watkins, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Ford D. Echler, 
West Unity, Ohio. 
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Safety Relief Valve for Locomotives — 
and the Like, 1,489,138—Joseph Wil- 
frid Leclerc, Cartierville, and Thomas 
R. Marsden, Montreal, Quebec. 

Anticreeper, 1,489,075—Horatio G. Gill- 
mor, Washington, D. C. 


Fishplate, 1,489,064—Stanley M. Caster- 
line, Crafton, Pa. 


Hot-Box Cooler, 1 488,944—Ennie E. 
Sherrill, Dalhart, Texas. 


Car. Roof, 1,488,905—Charles David 
Bonsall, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
PAE Mucphy Conipama New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Pneumatic Draft Gear, 1,488,853—Jean 
F. Webb, Sr., New York, N. Y. 
Car Wheel and Mounting Therefor, 
1,488,767—James W. Silver, Ogden, 

Utah. 

Car Roof, 1,488,703—Allen E. Ostrand- 
er, Ridgewood, N. J., and August G. 
Sandman, Baltimore, Md., assignors 


to American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


Tank Car, 1,488,685--Adolph Kassler, 
West Hoboken, N. J., and John B. D. 
Thompson, New York, N. Y., as- 
signors to American Car & Foundry 

. Company, New York, N. Y 

Valve and Pipe Clamp, 1,488,674—Oscar 
Hochberg, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Pneumatic Draft Gear, 1,488,852—Jean 
F. Webb, Sr., New York, N. Y. | 
General-Service Railway Car, 1,488,675 
—Oscar Hochberg, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to American Car & Foundry 

Company, New York, N. Y. 

Car-Framing Reenforcement, 1,488,676 
—Oscar Hochberg, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to American Car & Foundry 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

General-Service Railway Car, 1,488,663 
—George C. Cherbonnier, Ferguson, 
Mo., assignor to American Car & 


Foundry Co., New York, N. Yo ~ 
Walk-Over Seat, 1,488,659—Joseph C. 
Abel, Brooklyn,-N. Y., and Victor 


Willoughby, Ridgewood, N. J., as- 
signors to American Car and Foun- 
dry Company. 

Railway Tie, 1,488,625 — John W. 
Stalder, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Combined Car, Train Pipe and Electric 
Coupler, 1,488,569—Walter V. Turner, 
deceased, late of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
by Samuel C. McConahey, adminis- 
trator, Edgewood, Pa., assignor to 
Westinghouse Air Brake Compare 
Milmerding, Pa. 


Electric Coupling for Cars, 1,488, 570— 
Walter V. Turner, deceased! late of 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., by, Samuel C. Mc- 
Conahey, administrator, Edgewood, 
Pa., assignor to The Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, 
Ras / ; 

Arrangement for the Recovery of 
Energy in Electrical Railway Systems 
Employing Series-Connected Direct- 
Current Motors, 1,488,556 — Emilio 
Santuari, Milan, Italy. 

Switch Stand, 1,488,527—Yancey Quit- 
man Caldwell, Paris, Tenn. 


i 
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Journal Jack Block and Wheel Clamp, 
1,488,508—Edmund J. McNeill, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rail or Bar Bending Implement, 1,488,- 
511—Charlés Nagy, War, W.. Va. 

Brake Shoe, 1,488,513—Clifton D. 
Petis, New York, N. Y. 

Locomotive, 1,488,500—George H. F. 

Holy, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Fluid- Pressure Locomotive’ Brake, 
1,488,479—Sidney G. Down, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., assignor to The Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, Wilmerd- 
ing, Pa: 

Automatic Selective Application Valve 
for Railroads, 1,488,471—Andrew J. 
Brookins, Chicago, III. 

Automatic Car, Train Pipe, and Electric 
Coupler, 1,488,473 — Thomas IRE 
Brown, Sparkill, N. Y. 

Car Dump, 1,488,465—Vernor T. Bark- 
ley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Train-Control System, 1,488,469—Eli J. 
Blake, Westfield, N. J., assignor to 
Hall Switch & Signal Co., a corpora- 
tion of Maine. 


Railway Supply Trade | 


S&F. Taylor has been appointed 
eastern representative of the railway 


sales division of the S. F. Bowser Co. 


Mr. Taylor has been connected with 
this company for 15 years and has a 
wide knowledge of railway oil storage 
and dispensing problems. He _ will 


S. EF. Taylor 


have contact with all railways having 
Offices in New York city, New Haven, 
Conn., Boston, Mass., Albany, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Washington, D. C., and other eastern 
points. 

ee 


The Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, 


_ Tenn., is constructing an extension to 


its plant at Bessemer, Ala., so as to 
make it a modern, well-equipped, 


. 
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structural shop, with a capacity of 
more than 2000 tons per month. The 
capital stock of this company has been 
increased to $800,000. 

a ae 


Roy G. Owens has been appointed 
sales representatives for the Chicago 
territory, for the Northwest Engineer- 
ing Co. 

* * x 

The Texas Creosoting Co. plans the 
erection of a 50 by 350-ft. wharf at 
Orange, Texas, which is designed to 
contain storage space for 75,000 ties. 

x *k & 

William L. Hoffman has been ap- 
pointed Philadelphia district sales agent 
for the Baltimore Tube Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

* * x 

John F. Hennessy has been appointed 
sales ‘agent for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

* * * 

The Corrugated Bar Co. has moved 
its Milwaukee offices to 727 Merchants 
& Manufacturers building. They were 
formerly in the Wells building. 

* * x 

H. L. Gilliam has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager for the Wood 
Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio, with 
headquarters at 50 Church street, New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Gilliam was formerly 


district sales manager for the same 
company at Norfolk, Va. 

a 
The Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, 


Mich., is moving its foundry from To- 
ledo, Ohio, to Bowling Green, Ohio. 
kk x 


The Pittsburgh office of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., and the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., has been removed to 1115 
Empire building. 

* *k x 

W. W. Arpe has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Laclede Steel Co., 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Arpe was previously assistant man- 
ager of sales for the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Illinois Steel Co., and Tennessee 
Goal dron QR R. Co.,. in the St. Louis 
district. 

a a 

The Keystone Manufacturing Co., 
Altoona, Pa., has acquired a plant in 
Sharon, Pa., which it will operate for 
the manufacture of railway accessories. 
H. B. Kroft is president of the com- 
pany. 


Kk Ok Ox 
_ The Truscon Stee! Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, announces that the Hawaiian 


island territory will come under the 
jurisdiction of Charles Holloway, man- 
ager of the San Fracnisco office. In 
this connection, President Julius Kahn 
states that the export business of the 
company has shown a healthy growth 
in the past few months, particularly in 
the Orient. , 
* Ok OX 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 
East 44th street, New York city, has 
let contract to Robert E. Millsap, Los 
Angeles, Cal., covering the erection of 
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a new one-story plant, 50 by 140 ft., in 
that city. 
* ok * 

The Erie Steam Shovel Co., has 
awarded contract to the Constable Co., 
Erie, Pa., covering the construction of 
a factory addition, one-story, 200 by 
200 ft., estimated to cost $100,000. 


* * * 


M. A. Downs and W. G. Guy have 
been appointed service engineers in the 
railway department of the Paige & 
Jones Chemical Co., 248 Fulton street, 
New York city. 

xi eo 

Charles N. Winter, formerly man- 
aging editor of the locomotive cyclo- 
pedia and the car builders’ cyclopedia, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Rogatchoff Co. Mr. Winter will 
have charge of sales and advertising 
ofr the Rogatchoff Co., with offices at 
90 West Broadway, New York. 

x ex 

Janon Fisher, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Boyden Steel Corpn., 
sailed from New York on April 5, for 
London. Mr. Fisher’s trip is in con- 
nection with an inquiry recently re- 
ceived by the Boyden Steel Corpn. from 
the high commissioner of the South 
African railways for the use of Boyden 
six-wheel coordinating trucks on pro- 
posed new equipment. 

* * Ox 

Wade H. Oldham has been appointed 
superintendent of the Fairfield, Ala., 
steel works of the Tennessee Coal Iron 
& R. R. Co.” Mr. Oldham was formerly 
superintendent of the Ensley, Ala., blast 
furnaces of the same company, where 
he was succeeded by R. H. Ledbetter. 

ee es 


John M. Sweeney, vice-president and 
comptroller of the General American 
Tank Car Co., has been elected a diréc- 
tor as well, succeeding Matthew C. 
Brusn, resigned. 

ar 


The annual report of the General 
Electric Co., for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1923, indicates that the net 
earnings were $38,001,528, as compared 
with $30,749,966 in 1922. Allowing for 
all deductions, special dividends, etc., 
this is equivalent to $18.25 per share 
on the $180,089,246 common stock now 
outstanding, which compares with 
$14.86 earned on $175,624,746 common 
stock during 1922. The surplus after 
dividends is $18,579,423, which com- 
pares with $12,157,391 for the previous 
year. 

Employees of the General Electric 
Co. are owners of, or are paying on 
the instaltment plan for a total of $11,- 
458,260 in G-E Employee’s Securities 
Corporation bonds. This was announced 
after a tabulation had’ been made of 
the subscriptions to the third offering 
of these bonds, these subscriptions 
amounting to $5,339,800. The total 
bonds subscribed for in all three offer- 
ing, in the various factories of the 
company, are as follows: Schenectady, 
$3,584,010; West Lynn, $373,570; River 
Works, Lynn, $1,196,400; Pittsfield,$737,- 
570; Erie, $833,770; Fort Wayne, $742,- 
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150; Edison Lamp Works, $617,140; 
National Lamp Works, $1,003,310; all 


other factories, $581,790; general office, 
$986,120; district office, $802,430. The 
number of the company’s employee’s 
who have subscribed to these bonds, 
which pay 8 per cent as long as the 
with the General 


individual remains 
Electric, is around 267,100. 
* x xk 


William T. Tyler, vice-president and 
general manager of the National Safety 
Appliance Co., with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill., died suddenly in Veronica, 


Cal. on April 5. Mr. Tyler was born 
July 29, 1870, at Janesville, Wis., and 
entered railway service as messenger 


for the Wisconsin Central Ry. in 1883. 
In 1888, he was made telegraph opera- 
tor and train dispatcher and from 1888 
to 1889, he was brakeman and conduc- 
tor on the Northern Pacific Ry., 1890 
to 1900, switchman, yardmaster, agent, 


W. T. Tyler. 


trainmaster and superintendent, Great 
Northern Ry. From September, 1900, 
to January 1, 1906, Mr. Tylér was su- 
perintendent and general superintendent 
of the Missouri Pacific R. R.; January 
1, 1906, to July 1, 1906, general man- 
ager, Louisiana & Arkansas Ry.; July 
1, 1906, to March 1, 1914, general .su- 
perintendent and general manager, St. 
Louis-San Francisco R. R.; March 1, 
1914, to October 15, 1914, handling leg- 
islative matters for Illinois railways; 
October 15, 1914, to February 1, 1917, 
superintendent of the Northern Pacific 
Ry.; February 1, 1917, to November 1, 
1917, general manager, St. Louis South- 
western Ry.; November 1, 1917, to 
January 15, 1918, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Northern Pacific Ry.; January 15, 
1918, to January 15, 1919, senior as- 
sistant director of operations, 
States railroad administration; January 
15, 1919, to March 1, 1920, director of 
operation, United States railroad ad- 
ministration; March 1, 1920, to Decem- 
ber, 1921, vice- -president in charge of 
operation, Northern Pacific Ry.; De- 


United ~ 
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cember, 1921, until his death, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Na- 
tional Safety Appliance Co. 


|[New Roads and Projects ] 


North Carolina—The Southern Ry. 
is reported to be planning the con- 
struction of a branch line from Topton 
to Robbinsville, N. C., a distance of 
about ten miles. 


South Carolina—The Georgia & 
Florida Ry. is expected to commence 
construction of an extension shortly, 
from Augusta, Ga. to Edgefield and 
Greenwood, S. C., where connection 
will be made with the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. This will give the Georgia 
& Florida a through main line from 
Madison, Fla-~viaSAugusta, to Green- 
wood, S.C. In addition, the road owns 
and operates several branches. The 
new extension will be 55 miles in 
length. 


Utah.—The Union Pacific R. R. is 
reported to be considering the construc- 
tion of a line to serve the coal beds in 
Salina canyon, Sevier county, Utah. 


Wyoming.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the North 
& South Ry. to build a railway from 
Miles City, Mont., to Illco, Wyo., and 
“from Mills to Casper, Wyo. This rail- 
way is to cost $11,000,000 and will 
serve the Teapot Dome oil fields. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
railway has appropriated $350,000, cov- 
ering the reballasting of the line be- 
tween Calwa and Corcoran, Cal., re- 
placing 75-lb. rail with 90-lb. rail and 
other improvements. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved 
the application of this company for per- 
mission to issue $3,000,000 of refunding 
and general mortgage six per cent 
bonds, to be pledged as collateral se- 
curity for future note issues. 


Boston & Maine.—The strike of the 
six shopcrafts on the Boston & Maine 
R. R., was officially declared off on 
April 11, the union giving lack of funds 
as the cause for their action. 


Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh— 
This company has ceased meeting with 
the representatives of its employees 
and has announced that existing con- 
ditions do not warrant granting any 
increase in wages. 


Central of New Jersey.—This com- 
pany’s Sandy Hook steamers will be 
operated during the season of 1924, on 
the following schedule. May 25 to 
June 28, two steamers; June 29 to Sep- 
tember 3, two Steamers on full summer 
schedule; September 4 to September 
27, two steamers. 


Chicago & Alton—See “Joliet & Chi- 


cago.” 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Diring 
the year 1923, 669 new industries made 
arrangements with this railway to pro- 
vide direct track service to their estab- 
lishments. © 
tracks was required by 268 of these 
new 
dling of their traffic. In addition to this 
many new commercial concerns have 
located at points on this railway who 
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industries. to facilitate the han- 


The construction of private — 


have adapted their transportation needs — 


to the current facilities, and not re- 
quiring special action for track or lease 
of railroad property. The variety of — 
commodity production and the opera- 
tion of these new concerns is favored — 
at their new location by the use of 


many of the natural resources of the — 


territory, which include the iron ore 
ranges, the forests of various kinds of 
timber, great water power facilities, coal 
fields and the surrounding agricultural 


districts furnishing a vast quantity of — 


the foodstuffs of the nation. There is 
also a growing marketing and dis- 
tributing area in this territory that has 
encouraged the location of wholesaling 
and jobbing houses. It is anticipated 
that the year 1924 will show continued 


growth of industry with a good per- | 


centage of increase in this territory, 
where the transportation service of the 
North Western line is provided in ade- 
quate measure with modern equipment. 


J. E. Davidson has been elected a 


director of this company, succeeding 


Charles H. Thorne and Walter W. _ 


Head has also been elected a director, 
succeeding David P. Kimball, deceased. 


Delaware & Hudson.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to install an automatic 
train control system on its line between - 
Albany and Whitehall, N. Y., in lieu 


of installation between Wilkesbarre, 


Par and Albany, N. 
for in the original order. 


Delaware Lackawanna & Western.— 
Although this railway handled 59,420 
tons of coal more in March, 1923, than 
in March of this year, last month, as a 
whole, was the best March on recbsae 
for the company. . *y 


Detroit & Mackinacaatiis company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to abandon 
two of its branch lines, one between 
Lincoln and Lincoln Junction, Mich., 
a distance of 14 miles, and the other 
between Tower and LeGrande, Mich. 


Detroit Bay City & Western—As a 
culmination of the difficulties this road 
has been experiencing, the Michigan 
state administrative board has asked 
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ae 


the federal judge at Detroit to. order — 


the property sold at a receivership sale. — 
The road owes a considerable sum to 


the state of Michigan for taxes and the — 


administrative board suggests that the — 
state purchase the property at the Pee 
posed receivership sale. 


Erie—Myron C. Taylor, director of 
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-the First National bank of New York 
city, has been elected a director of the 
Erie R. R. 


Great Northern—This company an- 
nounces the inauguration of a newly 
equipped train, the Oriental limited, 
from Chicago to the Pacific northwest. 
This train is to be equipped with show- 
er baths, women’s smoking rooins, soda 
fountain, Mah Jongg sets, ladies’ maid, 
hairdresser, manicure, barber and valet. 
The new train will leave Chicago at 
11:00 p. m? daily, commencing June 1, 
and the eastbound trains will leave 
Seattle at 8:00 p. m. 


Gulf Coast Lines.——The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved 
the application of the Gulf Coast Lines 

to acquire the stock and assets of the 
Houston & Brazos Valley R. R. This 
line, which is 30 miles long, was pur- 


chased by the New Orleans Texas & | 


Mexico, subject to the approval of the 
Commission, as reported in these 
columns. The purchase gives the Gulf 
‘Coast Lines another outlet to the Gulf 
of Mexico at Freeport, Texas. 


- Houston & Brazos Valley.—See “Gulf 
Coast Lines.” 


Joliet & Chicago.—The stockholders 
of this company have decided to press 
the suit for the cancellation of the 60- 
year lease of the railway’s property to 
the Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming.—The 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming R. R. has 
been granted authority to assume ob- 
ligation and liability in respect of $220,- 
500 of Lake Superior & Ishpeming Ry. 
first mortgage six per cent bonds, $160,- 
000 of Munising Ry. first-mortgage four 
per cent bonds afd $1,000,000 of Mar- 
quette & Southeastern Ry. first-mort- 
gage five per cent bonds. The new 
company is a consolidated organization 
‘of the three companies mentioned. 


' ‘Long Island.—The largest improve- 
ment budget in the history of this com- 
pany, $15,000,000, has been approved 
by the directors. The largest single 

item provided for is the electrification 

of the Montauk division from Jamaica 
to Babylon, costing $4,000,000. An ap- 
propriation of $2,100,000 is provided for 

17 other projects, including the elimina- 

tion of grade crossings, rebuilding of 
tracks and footbridges. Equipment to 
be acquired this year will include 60 

steel motor cars for passenger service, 
four passenger and five freight locomo- 
tives and 200 gondolas. 


Louisville & Nashville—Since this 
company was turned back to its owners 
on March 1, 1920, more than $103,000,- 

000 has been spent for rehabilitation 
_and improvement. Of this amount, $44,- 
_ 800,000 covers bridges, additional and 
secondary tracks, etc., $59,166,000 is 
. the approximate cost of new equipment, 
which consists of 42 passenger loco- 
Motives, 132 freight locomotives, 30 
Switchers, 166 passenger cars and 21,- 
425 freight cars. 
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Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—This company has declared op- 
erative the plan for the purchase of the 
Wisconsin Central R. R. stock. W. J. 
Wollman, chairman of the common 
stockholders’ committee, reports that 
75,580 of the outstanding 80,263 shares 
of the minority stock of the Wisconsin 
Cetnral have been deposited. The 
minority stockholders of the Wisconsin 
Central are to exchange their common 
stock at 43%4 per cent of par for 5% 
per cent collateral trust sinking fund 
notes. This is in accordance with the 
financing plan approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and re- 
ported in these columns some weeks 
ago. 


Missouri Pacific. — Continued in- 
creases in the volume of freight traffic 
handled by the Missouri Pacific are 
recorded in the regular monthly state- 
ment issued by President L. W. Bald- 
win of that railway. Notwithstanding 
the cold weather, snow and rain which 
prevailed greater part of the month, the 
total local loading along the lines of the 
Missouri Pacific, during March, 
amounted to 82,619 cars, while receipts 
from connections were 34,409 cars, a 
total of 117,028 for the month, an in- 
crease of 14 per cent over March, 1923. 
The daily average local loads and re- 
ceipts from connections numbered 
4,501, exceeding any previous March in 
the history of the railway. This sub- 
stantial volume of traffic was handled 
with continued increased efficiency, as 
reflected by. the average number of 
miles per car per day of 31.23 for the 
month, as compared with 30.77 in 
February, and 21.20 in March last year. 
The Missouri Pacific attained a record 
of 95.5 per cent. on time performance 
with its passenger trains through the 
month, despite the weather conditions, 
that interfered, on several occasions, 
with train movements. 

According to Mr. Baldwin, these 
figures bear out optimistic forecasts 
for a continuation of prosperous con- 
ditions. The statement contains an op- 
timistic note throughout and points out 
that the Missouri Pacific especially and 
railways generally are preparing to 
handle efficiently another record break- 
ing volume of business this year. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—Sce 
“Gulf Coast Lines.” 


New York Central.—This railway 
plans to double-track its line. from 
Pulaski, N. Y., to Woodard, N. Y., a 
distance of about 30 miles. The cost is 
estimated to be in excess of $200,000. 


New York Chicago & St. Louis.—A 
new blanket mortgage was approved by 
the stockholders of this company, 
which provides for an increase in the 
funded debt of $500,000,000, but not to 
exceed at any time, three times the 
paid capital stock. This mortgage 
covers the New York Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Toledo St. Louis & Western, 
Lake Erie & Western and two small 
subsidiary railways. The new mortgage 
is for refunding and improvement pur- 
poses. 
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Northern Colorado & Eastern.—This 
company is being reorganized for the 
purpose of operating a line of railway 
extending from Laramie, Wyo., to Coal- 
mont, Col., a distance of 112 miles. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted it permission to take over 
and operate the railway in question, 
which is now in the hands of a receiver 
and is known as the Colorado Wyoming 
& Eastern Ry. The Northern Colorado 
& Eastern has also been granted au- 
thority to issue not exceeding $424,000 
of six per cent preferred stock, class 
A, $550,000 of six per cent preferred 
stock, class B, of par value of $100 a | 
share, and 25,000 shares of common 
stock without nominal or par value. 


Northern Pacific.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied per- 
mission to the Northern Pacific to 
abandon the Rimini or Red Mountain 
branch and the Marysville branch, in 
Lewis and Clark county, Montana, on 
the grounds that such abandonment 
would destroy mining investments in 
the districts served by the branches in 
question. 


Pennsylvania.—A total of 3,901 work- 
ers on the Pennsylvania R. R. have 
thus far become stockholders in the 
company through the facilities for thrift 
and saving afforded by the employees 
provident and loan association, which 
was organized voluntarily, by the work- 
ers, for these purposes. The stock 
owned by these employees now 
amounts to 19,666 shares, which is in 
addition to the holdings acquired by 
employees through other channels. An 
analysis of the purchases made through 
the provident and loan association has 
just been completed. It discloses some 
interesting facts regarding stock pur- 
chased by Pennsylvania R. R. workers. 
The most popular “block” of stock is 
two shares, 1,433 employees having be- 
come shareholders to that extent. The 
next most numerous group is composed 
of the purchasers of one share, num- 
bering 992. There are 549 emplovees 
who have purchased five-share lots, 
and 350 who have purchased ten-share 
lots. There are fourteen who have 
become owners of blocks of 100 shares 
or larger. The heaviest single pur- 
chase yet made through the provident 
and loan association is a block of 132 
shares, having a par value of $6,600. 
This was bought a few days ago by an 
employee of the Eastern region who 
paid for it in full. The records show, 
however, that, in general, purchases on 
the installment plan are about twice as 
popular as cash payments, 12,980 shares 
out of the 19,666 having been purchased 
on partial payments, and 6,686 shares 
bought outright. When stock is bought 
on the partial payment plan, the em- 
ployee may, at his option, have the 
monthly payments deducted from the 
pay-roll, and many are availing them- 
selves of this opportunity for system- 
atic saving. Other activities of the as- 
sociation are showing healthy progress. 
There are 555 members who are pur- 
chasing increased pensions through the 
association which, at the retiring age, 
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will yield them additional income over 
and above the pension received under 
the company’s regulations. Savings 
accounts have been opened by 13,978 
members, and their total deposits now 
exceed $4,000,000. In January alone 
$376,772 was placed in the savings ac- 
counts, and of this nearly $110,000, was 
paid-in through the various station 
agents, who are authorized to receive 
such deposits. Seventy-nine members 
are purchasing homes through loans 
granted by the association, and these 
loans now total $275,435. 


Pittsburgh Shawmut & Northern.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $2,170,000 of three-year six per 
cent receivers certificates of indebted- 
ness and $339,771 in three-year six pet 
cent promissory notes, in order to re- 
tire outstanding indebtedness. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—This rail- 
way has purchased 3,000 cars of fuel 
oil from the Transcontinental Oil Co., 
to be delivered at the rate of 250 cars 
per month. 


Southern Pacific—This company is 
arranging to link up its two lines in 
Mexico, which project, when com- 
pleted, will afford the railway an en- 
trance into Mexico City. 


Union Pacific—This company, has 
leased oil lands in Weld county, 
Colorado, to a syndicate headed by Leo 
Champion. Drilling is to be started at 
once. 

J. H. Perkins has been elected a di- 
rector of the Union Pacific R. R., suc- 
ceeding Frank A. Vanderlip, resigned. 
Mr. Perkins is president of the Farm- 
ers Safe Deposit Co. and is also a di- 
rector of the Virginian Ry. 


Wisconsin Central.—See’ ‘‘Minneapo- 
lis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.” 


: Conventions and Meetings ; 


é 


Railway and steamship men and in- 
dustrial traffic managers at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have organized the Trans- 
portation club of Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of closer cooperation, and dis- 
cussion of traffic problems. It is pro- 
posed to hold weekly meetings. he 
organization committee consists of E. 
H. Porter, traffic manager, Atlantic 
Refining Co.; F. R. Yealland, general 
agent, Pere Marquette Ry., and J.. W. 
Babneau, district freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio-R. R. 

* Ok Ok 

E. M. Zehnder, president of the 
Scranton Bolt & Nut Co., has been 
elected a vice-president of the Railway 
Business Association, to succeed the 
late Stephen C. Mason. Harry Scullin, 
president of the Scullin Steel Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has been-appointed an ex- 
ecutive member to fill the vacancy thus 
created. E. E. Loomis, president of 
the Lehigh Valley R. R. and chairman 
of the committee on public relations 
of the eastern railroads, was a special 
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guest at a New York members’ lunch- 
eon of the Railway Business Associa- 


tion, held at the Railroad Club, New 


York, April 3. 
oka me 

The Western Railway Club will hold 
its regular monthly meeting at the 
Auditorium hotel, Chicago, April 21, 
at 8:00 p.m. Mr. C. A. Seley, consult- 
ing engineer Locomotive Firebox Co., 
will read a paper on “Serviceability and 
Economics of 100-Per Cent Locomo- 
tives.” 

* * * 

The program for the regular month- 
ly meeting of the Pacific Railway Club, 
at the Palace hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal., April 10, included a paper by M. 
J. Wise, on “The Service of Supply.” 
Mr. Wise is an officer on the staff of 
President Sproule, of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. Pacific system. On the same 
date, at 6 p. m., occurred the monthly 
dinner of the club. 

* * x 

The Shreveport Traffic Club was re- 
cently organized at Shreveport, La., 
and held its first regular meeting, March 
31, with an initial membership attend- 
ance. of. about*150;, The first set 6f 
officers were installed at this meeting, 
the president for the first year being 
J. N. Campbell, general freight & pas- 
senger agent of the Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Co., and secretary, H. L. 
Viser, traffic manager of W. H. Werner 
Construction Co. An interesting and 
constructive program is outlined for 
the year which will enlist for active 
service practically every member of the 


new club, which expects to double its: 


membership during the first year. The 
purpose of the club is to bring about a 
closer acquaintanceship between  in- 
dustrial and railroad traffic represen- 
tatives, a closer understanding of the 
problems with which they are mutually 
connected and a harmonious adjust- 
ment of all traffic problems, resulting 
in constructive benefit to all. 
Kk Ox 
The Traffic Club. of St. Louis held 
its weekly luncheon in the ball room 
of the Statler hotel, Monday, March 
31. There was an attendance of 189. 
The speaker for the occasion was Hon 
Daniel W. Sims, of Indiana, his subject 
being “American Bill of Rights, viz: the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
Needless to say Mr. Sims’ address was 
listened to attentively and very much 
enjoyed by the members. 
at ae 
The National Railway Appliances 
Association announces that the office 
of the secretary, C. W. Kelly, has been 
moved from 122 South Michigan ave- 
nue, to the Seeberger building, 845 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago. Mr. 
Kelly is also director of exhibits which 
are held annually in connection with 
the convention of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association. 
eee 
The freight claim division of the 
American Railway Association will 
hold its 33rd annual session at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., April 15 
to 18, inclusive. The Illinois Central R. 
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R. will operate a special train between 
Chicago and New Orleans for the oc- 
casion, which will leave Chicago as the 
second section of the Panama limited, 
Sunday, April 13. 


[[_ Foreign Railways J 


Ireland.—The more settled conditions — 
prevailing in Ireland last year were 
mirrored in the better showing of the 


Trish railways. In 1922, all but two 
of the six railways were compelled to 
seek aid from the compensation fund 
under the settlement of claims act, of 
1921, last year only two of the railways 
were forced to draw upon this fund, 
and they in considerably smaller 
amounts than was the case the previous 
year. 


| ‘Bquipment and Structures] 


Locomotives. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has ordered ten locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Co. 


The Wilmington Brunswick & South- 
ern Ry. has purchased an oil burning 
passenger locomotive from thé Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, 


The New York New Haven & Hart-— 
ford Ry. is in the market for 15 loco-- 


motives. 


The New York Central R. R. is in 
the market for three Mallet locomo- 
tives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 


R. R. has ordered six baggage-mail cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 


Ry. has placed an order for eight diners — 


and five buffet-baggage cars with the 
Pullman* Co. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis . 


Ry. has ordered four mail-express cars, 
three baggage-express cars 
coaches from the Pullman Co. P 
The Gulf Mobile & Northern Ry. has 
ordered two model 55 gasoline cars 
irom, the J. Ge Brill Co 
The Blue Ridge Ry., a Southern Ry. 
subsidiary, has ordered two motor 
cars from the Edwards Railway Motor 
Car~Co,, Santord sNewe 


The Yadkin R. R:, a Southern ia 


subsidiary, has ordered one motor car 


from the Edwards Railway Motor Car 
Co. 
The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
orders for 29 passenger cars, as follows: 
St. Louis Car Co., six electric motor 
coaches; Pullman Co., ten interurban 
coaches; Standard Steel Car Co., nine- 
passenger and four-baggage-mail cars. 
The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 28 or more horse cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Kansas City Mexico & Orient 
Ry. is inquiring for 500 box, 250 stock 


and five , 


e 


~ 
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and 250 gondola cars. These will not 
be purchased until after the reorganiza- 
tion. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
an order with the American Car & 
Foundry Co., for repairs to 400 gon- 
dolas; Sheffield Car & Equipment Co., 
600 box car repairs, and will repair 200 
gondolas in their own shops. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has ordered 1,000 stock cars from 
the Streator Car Co. 


The American Refrigerator Transit 
Co. is inquiring for 2,000 refrigerator 
cars. ; 

The Southern Ry. has placed an order 
with the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & 
Car Co., for 250 gondolas, in addition 
to the 1,250 recently placed with this 
company. 

The Great Northern Ry. has ordered 


250 ore cars from the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 


The Union R. R. has ordered 500 
hopper car bodies from the Greenville 
Steel Car Works. 


The London Midland & Scottish Ry. 
of England, plans the construction of 
15,000 freight cars and 518 passenger 
cars. Ten thousand of the freight cars 


will be built in the company’s own 


shops. 


The Union Refrigerator Transit Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., will build 250 refrig- 


erator cars in its own shops. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. and the 
Reading Co., are planning the construc- 
. 1 ihe . 
tion of a joint station at Bethlehem, 
Pa., two-story, 101 by 164, brick and 
limestone, estimated to cost $250,000. 


_C. C. Hurlberte, 101 Park avenue, New 


York city, is engineer. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry, plans additions to its wharf facil- 
ities at Richmond, Cal. 


The American Railway Express Co. 
is taking bids ona six-story warehouse, 
106 by 320, at Chicago, III. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
awarded contract for a car dumping 
machine to the McMyler-Interstate Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. This machine is for 
the proposed $1,000,000 coal handling 
pier of the New York Central at Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. plans 
the erection of a freight and passen- 
ger station at Walterboro, S. C., esti- 
mated to cost $10,000. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. is 
Planning the relaying of all track be- 
tween Parsons, Kan., and Kansas City, 


Mo., with 90-Ib. rail, the work to start 
May 1. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. plans the 
erection of a modern coal station at 
Millen, Ga., to have a capacity of about 
500 tons and a storage capacity of sev- 
eral thousand tons. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 


y. plans the construction of sand 


blast and paint priming shops at To- 
peka, Kan. 
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, The Wabash Ry. is reported to be 
planning to double the present shop 
capacity at Moulton, Iowa. 


The Great Northern Ry. is reported 
to be planning the construction of a 
72-stall roundhouse at Hillyard, Wash. 


The new tube station of the Hudson 
& Manhattan and Erie R. R. at Jersey 
City will be built within the next few 
months, all disagreements between the 
two companies having been settled. 


The Great Northern Ry. is:inquiring 
for bids covering a 500-ton capacity 
steel coaling station at St. Paul, Minn. 


The New York Central R. R. plans 
the construction of a two-story station 


at Elyria, Ohio, estimated to cost 
$250,000. 


The Beaver Meade & Englewood 
R. R. Oklahoma City, Okla., will take 
bids shortly covering the construction 
of 39 miles of standard gauge railway, 
to be laid with 75-lb. rail, macadam 
and chat roadbed, estimated to cost 
$559,500. 


The Wrightsville & Tennile R. R., 
it is reported, plans the construction 
of the following shops: locomotive, 
machine, blacksmith, carpenter, paint, 
oilestorés, ete, at Dublin, Ga., esti- 
mated to cost $75,000. 


The American Railway Express Co. 
is asking for~bids covering the erec- 
tion of a three-story building at Rich- 
mond, Va. 


The Prescott & Northwestern R. R., 
Prescott, Ark., will soon call for ,bids 
covering a 26-mile extension into the 
Nevada county oil field. 


The Southern Ry. plans a 37-stall 
roundhouse, 51 by 155-ft. flue and bab- 
bitt shop, 100-ft. turntablé, 320-ft. run- 
way for traveling crane and other shop 
and yard facilities at Spencer, N. C. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is preparing 
plans covering the erection of a 5,000 
cubic yard retaining wall, 250,000 cubic 
yard dirt fill and a 900-ft. steel trestle, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. : 


G. T. Weigart, general manager, 
Batesville White Lime Co., Batesville, 
Ark., is asking for bids covering a 36- 
in. gauge railway, involving 600 cubic 
yards of rock excavation and 22,000 
cubic yards of earth excavation, a 64- 
ft. pile trestle, 12,812 feet of track lay- 
ing, lining and surfacing. 

The Mississippi Southern 
Lumberton, Miss., will shortly request 
bids covering the constructing of a 14- 
mile standard gauge railway between 
Pass Christian and Kiln, Miss. 

The Southern Pacific Co. is receiving 
bids covering the construction of the 
northern end of the Natron cut-off, a 
total of 15 miles. 


Bridges. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has let con- 
tracts to the Utah Construction Co, 
San Francisco, Cal., covering the con- 
struction of three tunnels, one 310-ft. 
and one 699-ft., to be concrete lined, 
near Yuba Pass, Cal.; also one two- 
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mile tunnel at Summit, Cal., to the same 
company. 

The Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. has 
awarded a contract to the Missouri 
Valley Bridge & Iron Co., covering 
the construction of foundations for a 
bridge over the South Canadian river, 
at Canadian, Texas. The superstruc- 
ture is to be placed by the railway. 
The entire project is estimated to cost 
$1,000,000. 

The Southern Pacific Co. and the 
city of Dallas, Texas, plan two con- 
crete underpasses at White Rock reser- 
voir in that city. 

The Great Northern Ry. will build 
one 70-ft. and two 40-ft. deck girder 
spans, concrete piers, at Mason, N. Dt, 
using its own forces for the work. 

The Duluth Missabe & Northern Ry. 
has awarded a contract to Mead-Morri- 
son Co., Chicago, Ill., covering the con- 
struction of a 264-ft. bridge over St. 
Louis bay at Duluth, Minn. 


The Delaware & Hudson Co. and the 
state of New York are taking bids cov- 
ering the elimination of a grade cross- 
ing at Cantys.Cut, N.Y: 


The New York Central R. R. is hav- 
ing plans prepared covering a rein- 
forced concrete subway at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, to have four tracks and a 56-ft. 
span, estimated to cost $400,000. 


The St. Louis Southwestern R. R. 
and Dallas county are planning the 
construction of an underpass at Lem- 
mon avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


The Reading Co. plans the construc- 
tion of tunnels at Hillcrest and Edge- 
mere avenues, Trénton, N. Jl, esti- 
mated to cost $70,000. 


The cost of the proposed Southern 
Pacific Co. viaduct through Dallas, 
Texas, will be $1,250,000, of which the 
city is to pay 30 per cent and the rail- 
way 70 per cent, 

The Erie R. R. plans for the elimi- 
nation of two grade crossings at James- 
town, N. Y., have been approved by 
the public service commission of the 
state of New York and bids will be 
taken at once. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Sprague Co. has received con- 
tracts for the installation of automatic 
train control devices on the Great 
Northern Ry., the Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy R. R., and the Northern 
Pacific Ry., over the districts as speci- 
fied in the original order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has or- 
dered one five-ton handpower jib crane 
from the Whiting Corpn., Harvey, It. 

The Canadian National Rys. have 
purchased a 400-ton wheel press, a five- 
foot radial drill and a spring testing 
machine, 

The Great Northern Ry. has placed 
order with the Bethlehem Steel Co 
for a 100-ton turntable. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is again in- 
quiring for machinery and tools for its 
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Mingo Junction, Ohio, and Verona and 
Conway, Va., shops. 

The Toledo St. Louis & Western 
ky. has ordered a 200-ton locomotive 
hoist from the Whiting Corpn 

The Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Ry. 
is inauiring for a 300-ton wheel press. 

The Detroit Terminal R. R. has pnr- 
chased a 200-ton locomotive hoist fromm 
tie Whiting Corpn. 

The Bangor & Aroostook R. R. has 
purchased a 36-in. planer. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed an order with the Shaw 
Electric Crane Co. for one 15-ton elec- 
tric traveling crane for its San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., shops. 

The Elgin Joliet & Eastern Rv. is 
inquiring for two motor-driven grind- 
ers, a 24-in. upright drill, an angie ben- 
der and an angle shear. 

The Merchants Despatch Transpor- 
tation Co. has placed an order with 
the Industrial Works for one locomo- 
tive crane. 


Iron and Steel. 


A report of the statistical board of 
the American iron and steel institute 
indicates that, during the year 1923, the 
production of rails in the United States 
amounted to 2,904,516 tons, which is 
the largest tonnage since 1917: 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
has placed 2000 tons of structural steel 
with the American Bridge Co., for 
1924 bridge requirements. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for 5200 tons of structural steel 
for. bridges. 

The Boston & Albany R. R. has 
placed orders for a considerable ton- 
nage of frog and switch material. 

The Wabash Ry. is inquiring for 150 
tons of structural steel. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is in the 
market for 1000 tons of structural steel 
for its Becks Run bridge, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The New York Central R. R. is in 
the market for an unstated tonnage of 
structural steel for its new station at 
Elyria, Ohio. 

The Cleveland Union station-is in the 
market for several thousand tons of 
structural steel for a retaining wall 
around the station tracks and site. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 5000 tons of plates, bars, 
wire, shapes, billets and other material 
for its second quarter requirements. 


The Maine Central Ry. is in the mar- 
ket for 650 tons of structiral steel for 


ete at Lewiston and Waterville, 
e. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. has 
placed orders for 6,000 tons °of track 
accessories, 4,000 tons being reanglo 
bars and the remainder nuts and bolts. 


The Wabash Ry. has awarded a con- 


tract to the Mississippi Structural Steel 
Co., for 400 tons of steel for work at 
Decatur, Ill. 


is the board of directors. 
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The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is in the market for 4,000 tons of 
structural steel. 

, The Central R.. R. of New Jersey is 
taking bids on 10,000 tons of lift spans 
for its bridge across Newark bay. 

The New York Central R. R. is in 
the market for 500 tons of malleable 
and foundry iron for Elkhart, Int. 

The Long Island R. R. is inquiring 
for 5,000 tons of rails. 

The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
has ordered 1,200 tons of 80-lb. rails 
from the Bethlehem Steel Corpn. 


The Virginian Ry. is inquiring for 


1,500 tons of structural steel for bridges 
in Virginia. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is inquiring for 350 tons of steel 
for signal bridges. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. has or- 
dered 4,800 tons of structural steel from 
the Phoenix Bridge Co., for a bridge 
over the St. Johns river at Jacksonville, 


igs 


The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for 2,000 tons of tie plates. 


(Personals _] 


Executives. 


P. E. Crowley has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Central R. R., 
succeeding the late Alfred H. Smith, 
and has also been elected a member 


P. E. Crowley. 


Mr. Crowley 
was born on August 25, 1864, and en- 
tered railway service in 1878, as a tele- 
graph operator on the Erie Ry. From 
August, 1885, to February, 1889, Mr. 
Crowley was train dispatcher of the 
same road; February, 1889, to May, 
1890, train dispatcher, New York Cen- 


tral & Hudson River R. R.; May,, 1890, 

to August, 1891, chief train dispatcher; 
August, 1891, to September 12, 1900, 
trainmaster; September 12, 1900, to 
August 24, 1901, chief trainmaster; 
August 24, 1901, to December 26, 1904, 
superintendent, Pennsylvania division; 
Décember 26, 1904, to March 1, 1907, 
assistant general superintendent at 
Syracuse, N. Y.; -March 1, 1907, to°s 
April 15, 1912, assistant general man- 
ager at Albany, N. Y.; April 15) 1002aaae 
to December 23, 1914, general manager, 
New York city; December 23, 1914, to 
January 1, 1915, assistant vice-president 
in charge of operation; January 1, 1915, 
to September 14, 1916, assistant vice 
president in charge of transportation 
and equipment maintenance; Septem- 
ber 14, 1916, to June 10, 1918, vice-preseune 
dent in charge of operation; June 10, 
1918, to March 1, 1920, federal man- 
ager New York Central R. R,, Lake 
Erie & Pittsburgh R. R., Central New 
York Southern R. R, Troy Union 
R. R., and Cherry Tree & Dixonville 
R. R. On the return of the roads to 
the owners on March 1, 1920, Mem 
Crowley was appointed vice-president 
of the New York Central R. R., Otta- 
wa & New York Ry., Adirondack & 
St. Lawrence R. R., Raquette Lake Ry 
and Fulton Chain Ry., and, in 1922, hers 
was also appointed vice-president of 

the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry., Kana- — : 
wha & Michigan Ry., Kanawha & West 
Virginia R. R. and the Zanesville oe > 
Western Ry., in which capacity he 
was serving until the time of his pres- 
ent appointment. gee 


Raymond D. Starbuck has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the New York 
Central Lines in charge of operation, — 
succeeding P. Ei Crowley. Mr. Star- 
buck was formerly assistant vice-presi- — 
dent of the New York Central R. R., 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry., Kanawha & 
West Virginia R. R.; Toledo & Ohio © 
Central Ry. and Zanesville & Western — 
Ry. Ss 


George A. Harwood has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the New York — 
Central. R. R., in charge of “mproveuuee 
ments and developments. Mr. Har-~ 
wood was born on August 29, 1875, at 
Waltham, Mass., and is a graduate of — 
Tufts college. He entered railway — 
service in 1893, as chainman and rod- — 
man of the Fitchburg R. R., later be-— 
coming assistant engineer and contin- 
uing with that road during his college 
vacations. From April, 1900, to Sep- 
tember, 1901, Mr. Harwood was drafts- 
man in the engineering department of — 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R.; September, 1901, to January, 
1902, special assistant in the office of 
the designing engineer; January to 
July, 1902, chief draftsman; July, 1902, 
to January, 1903, assistant engineer on 
grade crossing work in charge of the — 
eastern end of the western division at 
Syracuse, N. Y.; January, 1903, to May, 
1904, assistant engineer on special 
work; May, 1904, to January, 1905, en- — 
gineer of grade crossing elimination; 
January to May, 1905, assistant termi-— 
nal engineer; May, 1905, to March, — 


nae as 
" 4 " . 
—_ 
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1906, designing engineer, electric zone, 
in charge of the designs for the Grand 
Central terminal; March to November 
1, 1906, terminal engineer; November 
1, 1906, to July 1, 1916, chief of engineers 
of electric zone improvements; July 1, 
1916, to June 10, 1918, engineering as- 
sistant to the vice-president, New York 
Central Lines; June 10, 1918, to July 
1, 1918, engineering assistant to the 
federal manager of the New York Cen- 
tral Ro R.; July 1, 1918, to March 1, 
1920, corporate chief engineer of each 


es 


G. A. Harwood. 


-of the railways affiliated with the New 
#York Central Lines; March 1, 1920, to 
“the date of his present appointment, 
agsistant to the president of the. New 
York Central Lines. 


A. H. Harris has been appointed to 
fill the newly created position of chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
New York Central R. R., and will take 
‘over the work of this department 
formerly handled by the late Alfred H. 


Smith. Mr. Harris has been vice-presi- 


dent in charge of finance and corporate 
relations and will continue in this 
capacity. Mr. Harris was born July 4, 
1861, at Rochester, N. Y., and gradu- 
ated from the university of Rochester 
in 1881. He entered railway service in 
April, 1905, as general attorney for the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R. From December -12, 1906, to 
December 23, 1914, he was general 
counsel of the same road; December 
4, 1906, to December 23, 1914, also vice- 
president of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Ry. On December 23, 
. 1914, Mr. Harris was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Central R. R. 
In addition to the positions named, 
Mr. Harris has been vice-president of 
the Michigan Central R. R., the Cleve- 
land Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., and the Lake Erie & Western 
R. R., and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

R., since December, 1906, and he 
is also a director of the New York Cen- 
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A, H. Harris, 


tral R. R., its subsidiaries, the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York and the Read- 
ing Co. 


Operating. 


A. F. Linnell has been appointed su- 
perintendent of railway telegraph serv- 
ice of the Canadian National Rys., lines 
east of Armstrong and Port Arthur, 
Ont. 


John H. Robinson has been appoint- 
ed trainmaster of the Seattle division 
of the Northern Pacific Ry., succeed- 
ing Fred Brastrup, promoted. Mr. Rob- 
inson was born in 1874, and entered 
railway service as a student at Interbay 
for the Northern Pacific Ry. on March 
1, 1898. From May 24, 1898, to July 11, 
1898, he was helper; July 11, 1898, to 
June 1, 1906, he occupied various cleri- 
cal positions in the superintendent’s 
office, being promoted to chief clerk on 
that date. On May 9, 1918, he was made 
trainmaster, and on May 3, 1921, he was 
assigned to St. Paul to assist in sched- 
ule revisions. On July 11, 1921, he was 
again appointed chief clerk, which po- 
sition he held until the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 

H. M. Wigney has been appointed 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tian of the Merchants Despatch, with 
headquarters in New York city. © 


Engineering. 


L. G. Curtis has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 


cago Terminal Co., with headquarters ~ 


at Chreago, ill. Mr. Curtis’ has .been 
assistant chief engineer of the same 
company. 

C. H. Griggs has been appointed di- 
vision engineer of the Buffalo Rochest- 
er & Pittsburgh Ry., with headquarters 


at East Salamanca, N. Y., succeeding: 


F. A. Benz, resigned to enter other 
business. 


Traffic. 


W. T. Divers has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Norfolk 
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& Western Ry., with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


R. C. Trovillion, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R., was 
born on August 26, 1887, at Golconda, 
Ill., and educated in the Western Mili- 
tary academy at Alton, Ill. He entered 
railway service in July, 1906, with the 
Chicago & Alton R. R., at St. Louis, 
Mo., and in October, 1909, he entered 
the service of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, serving consecutively in the 
freight traffic department of that com- 
pany, with the exception of one year 
in the U. S. Army, air service, as rate 
clerk, chief clerk and division freight 
agent. .On March 1, 1920, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 

The Seaboard Air Line @. an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
traffic department personnel at St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Sam Jones has heen 
appointed assistant general agent; F. 
R. Mathews has been appointed pas- 
senger agent; P. E. Howard has been 
appointed commercial agent; O. D. 
Henderson, city ticket agent, and W. J. 
Ficht, assistant ticket agent. 

H. J. Berry has been appointed, man- 
ager of the Fort Garry hotel; of the 
Canadian National Rys., at  Winni- 
peg, Man. Mr. Berry has had a.wide 


hotel experience, having been. connect- 
Gregorian, New 
restaurant, 


the Hotel 
Fifth Avenue 


ed with 
York city; 


H, J. Berry 


New York city, Park Inn, Rockaway 
Park, L. I.; Elks Club, New Orleans, 
La., and the Hotel Somerset, Chicago, 
Ill. During the war he operated the 
cafeterias of the United States Hous- 
ing Corpn. At the time of his recent 
appointment, he was in the service 
of the Dinkler Hotel Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Owing to the recent death of Frank 
W. Parsons, formerly manager of east- 
ern freight traffic service, Philadelphia, 
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Pa., the following appointments have 
been made by the Southern Ry: Geo. 
W. Frank has been appointed district 
freight agent and J. S. Ramspacher 
has been appointed commercial agent, 
both with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa! 

H. P. Bates has been appointed 
freight representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., with headquarters at Des 
Moines, Towa. 


R. E. Walton has been appointed 
freight representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash. 


Clifford V. Harrow has been appoint- 
ed commercial agent of the Erie R. R., 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. 


James E. Roach, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general agent, pas- 
senger. department, Canadian Pacific 
Ry., with headquarters in New York 
city, entered the service of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Ry. at New York as a 
junior clerk in September, 1911. From 
1913 to 1917, he was assistant ticket 
agent and from January to November, 


J. E. Roach. 


1917, he was city passenger agent at 
Cleveland, Ohio. From November, 1917, 
to 1919, he was in the United States 
Army and upon his return, he was ap- 
pointed city passenger agent in New 
York. In 1923, he was made. chicf 
clerk, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


Oscar Townsend, who has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the Chicago 
Great Western R. R., is a son of the 
former president of the Cleveland Cin- 
cinnati Columbus & Indianapolis Ry., 
the predecessor of the Cleveland Cin- 
cinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Mr. 
Townsend was born in Cleveland, Ohio. 
on April 15, 1874, and is a graduate of 
Cleveland university. He entered rail- 
Way service as rate clerk in the local 
office of the Cleveland Lorain & 
Wheeling R. R., at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and left this pbsifion to enter the min- 


‘Was made assistant general 
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ing profession in the west. Later he 
served as rate clerk and _ traveling 
freight agent for the Canadian Pacific 
Ry., at Pittsburgh, Pa., and left this 
position to become traveling freight 
agent for the Chicago Miiwaukee & 


Oscar Townsend. 


St. Paul Ry., at Pittsburgh. In May, 
1910, Mr. Townsend was appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Chi- 
cago Great Western R. R., with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn. On June 
1, 1912, Mr. Townsend was promoted 
to general freight agent at Chicago, 
Ill., which position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment. 


Purchasing. 


Tom Moore, purchasing agent of the 
Virginian Ry. has resigned to become 
a railway supply representative. His 
successor will not be appointed until 
May 1, and in the meantime, D. C. 
King, general storekeeper at Prince- 
ton, W. Va., will act as purchasing 
agent. 


Obituary. 


L. S. Brown, general manager of the 
Atlantic region, Canadian National 
Rys., died recently from an attack of 
cerebral hemorrhage, with which he 
was seized while at the general head- 
quarters of the company at Montreal. 
Mr. Brown was born at Nelson, New 
Brunswick in 1864 and entered Palla y 
service in 1882, as assistant agent of 
the Intercolonial Ry. at Newcastle, N. 
B. In 1898, he was promoted to train 
dispatcher at New Glasgow, N. S. From 
1912 to 1913, he was superintendent at 
Newcastle, N. B., and from 1913 to 
1917, he was superintendent at New 
Glasgow, N. S. In 1917, Mr. Brown 
superin- 
tendent of the Canadian Government 
Rys., with headquarters at Moncton, 
N. B., and in the same year he was 
promoted to. general superintendent: of 
the Canadian Government lines. In 
1920, Mr. Brown was appointed as- 
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sistant manager of the Canadian Na- 
tional Rys., and, in March, 1923, gen- 
eral manager of the Atlantic region, 
which position he held at the time of 
his death. Mr. Brown was famous tor 
the heroic work he performed at the 
time of the explosion at Halifax, N. S., 
during the war. 


E. B. Cushing, retired chief engineer 
of maintenance of way of the Texas 
and ‘Louisiana lines of the Southern 
Pacific Co., died at Houston, Texas, 
recently. 

Hunter H. Stone, chief of transpor- 
tation in the office of the superin- 
tendent of passenger transportation of 
the Pennsylvania R. R., at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died in that city on April:8. 

N. C. Woolridge, traveling freight 
and passenger agent of the Texas & 


Pacific R. R., with headquarters at At- 


lanita, Gas died suddenly in Se 
Ga., on April 4. 

Howard M. Jones,- head of the ia 
road valuation department of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who died 
in Washington, D. C.,, recently, was a 


H,. M. Jones. ‘ 


native of Murfreesboro, Tenn., and a 
graduate of Vanderbilt university of 
Nashville, Tenn. He was at one time 
president of the engineering associa- 
tion of the south. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin, It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 


WANTED: An experienced aie 
salesman to handle well known fuel 
saving device for locomotives. Must 
have technical education and wide ac- 
qvaintanceship. Give full information, 
age, education, experience, salary, etc. 
Address Box W. A., care Railway Re- 
view, 537 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
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A Record in Completing Class II] Repairs 


Kansas City Southern Ry. Arranges a Demonstration in Put- 
ting a Heavy Freight Locomotive Through Pittsburg Shops 


A time record for the making of class III locomotive 
repairs was established on the Kansas City Southern Ry., 
March 17, 1924, when locomotive No. 556 was put through 
the company’s shops at Pittsburg, Kan., in 7 hours and 55 
minutes. The following account describes the manner in 
which the work was planned, and the preparations made be- 
forehand, also the schedule on which it was executed. We 

are indebted for the information and illustrations to Mr. 
M. A. Hall, superintendent machinery, Kansas City Southern 
Ry. 


Shop facilities at division and shopping points on the 
Kansas City Southern Ry., have been greatly augmented 
in recent years. Especially i is this true at Pittsburg, Kan., 
where extensive additions have been:-made in the way of 
buildings and machinery. To test the resources of the 
Pittsburg shop, and to excel the records of similar pro- 
jects recently carried out by the Southern Pacific and 
the Delaware & Hudson companies, the management of 

_ the Kansas City Southern decided to make class III re- 
pairs on a heavy locomotive in eight hours or less. 

_ The test was arranged for March 17, 1924, and loco- 
motive No. 556 was selected for the purpose. The re- 
sult was an actual elapsed time for making the repairs 


of 7 hours and 55 minutes. Locomotive No. 556 is a 
heavy 2-8-0 type, coal-burning engine, used in freight 
service, and designated as class E-4. The class E-4 loco- 
motives are numbered from 550 to 564, and were built in 
1913. The principal weights and dimensions are shown 
in the accompanying tabulation. 

The general plans were formulated in advance, on Jan. 
7, 1924, by M. A. Hall, superintendent of machinery, in 
conference with J. W. Chandler, master mechanic; R. 
Skidmore, shop superintendent ; William Nelson, mechan- 
ical engineer, and C. Y. Thomas, supervisor of appren- 
tices. Three weeks previous to shopping the engine, Mr. 
Hall, in conjunction with the foremen and the shop 
council completed the program of procedure, and the 
foremen were informed of their specific duties, so as to 
reduce the confusion incidental to a performance of this 
kind. 


Class III repairs include the following items: 


Parts of firebox sheets renewed or firebox patched. 

An entire set of new driver wheel tires, or an entire 
set of driver wheel tires re-turned. 

An entire set of new boiler tubes applied or an entire 
set of boiler tubes re-pieced and re-set. 


he 


Locomotive No. 556, Kansas City Southern Ry., as it Emerged from the shop after Undergoing Class III Repairs in 7 Hr. 55 Min. 


M. A. 
J. E. Beiser, coppersmith foreman; 
L. C. Kirkhuff, erecting foreman; A. E. Goodrum tank foreman; J. A. 


Supervisory officials who had a part in the notable demonstration of record time on locomotive No, 556. 
ll, superintendent of machinery; J. W. Chandler, master mechanic; 


| R. Hutman, electrician foreman; R. W. Hobson, welding supervisor; 


Dickerson, blacksmith foreman; J. H. Korb, erecting foreman; 


Spector; Ay Connell, 
t 


poaching TOFS 


~ —- —-— 


R. Skidmore, shop superintendent; 


Ox Ei Parker; 
J. W. Bishop, labor foreman; W. J. Burman, assistant boiler foreman; J. D. Stevens, 


Reading from left to right: 


R. W. Jones, air brake foreman; 
J. J. Ryan,traveling boiler in 


general roundhouse foreman; 
general boiler foreman; 
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All driver wheels removed.  , 

General renewals and repairs to boiler, firebox, cyl- 
inders, steam pipes and chests, frames, running 
and motion gear, bearings and end play, air brake 
and other special equipment, trimmings, draft 
gear, tenders, etc. 


Re-painting. 


To expedite this work, a number of duplicate engine 
parts were in readiness previous to March 17, such as, 
re-tired driving and engine truck wheels, driving boxes 
with new bearings, side and main rods with bushings, 
cross heads and pistons, link work (except trunion bush- 
ings) brake riggirfg, etc. ’ 

The locomotive was moved into the shop at 8:05 a. m. 
After stripping, the engine was picked up by the 250-ton 
crane and carried to another pit, where various repairs 
proceeded, such as, welding a broken deck casting, rolling 
in 219 tubes and three flues, changing air cooling pipes 
from near firebox to front part of engine, applying main 
and side rods, etc. In addition to the above mentioned 
work, two new piston heads were applied and new cyl- 
inder packing fitted, one piston rod was turned and one 
new piston rod applied, four new crosshead gibs were 
applied, two new crosshead pins turned, eight new valve 
rings cut and spotted, and eight new shoes and eight new 
wedges machined and fitted up. 

The progress of the work on the locomotive while 
in the shop is shown in the tabulation below. The illus- 
trations grouped on the full-page layout herewith include 
certain of the operations as noted in the schedule, with the 
addition of certain intermediate views not shown there- 
in, as follows: View at 10:10 a. m., showing part of 
tubes removed, with duplicate drivers and boxes in the 
foreground; 11:57 a. m., cab and back head of engine; 
condition of engine at 12:02 p. m. 


Engine awaiting movement into shop................ 8:00 a. m. 
Engine moved on to transfer tablet.) 205. ee eee 8203 5-55 
Engine moved‘into. shop =)..-22 = fs ee $205.45: 
Cylinder heads and piston valve heads, removed...... Sse 
Dome ‘cap; removed «4 yi.6 eee eee S162 
Tender, detached 7 cy /e\ 0 ean, tee eee Selma 
Headlight, -removedc2) statin etree eae eee S220 
Main rods, ‘taken down. ©.0520..0 a0 loc eee syeey iE 
Front end door ring, removed (illustrated).......... Sp20eee 
Driving brake rigging taken down.............2.--: S750) Sie 
Pistons taken out of cylinders and crossheads taken 

down: 2 ie ods eo caused poe oe Sioa 
Binders, taken, down... cea a. eee oe eee S40 me 


Piston. valves,:-pulled 5. . tan «one ee 845 
Links, removed 
Engine: unwheeléd. Gilustrafed).“. +..5 2 eae ee 
Engine swung in crane, ready to move to adjoining 

pit (illustrated) eisayie the 


Ce 


PRINCIPAL WEIGHTS AND DIMENSIONS OF 2-8-0 Loco- 
MOTIVE, No. 556, Kansas City SourHERN Ry. 


Weight of locomotive, loaded .../.4%.25.., 254,000 Ibs. 
Weight on“drivers> loaded} Soe ee 224,000 Ibs. 
Weight on tender, loaded +12. 42.5 5 ee 172,200 lbs. 
Wheel ‘base, engine ><... (clin. ee ae 26 ft. 10 in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender.............. 66 ft. 9 in. 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke............. 26 in. by 30 in. 


2 efehe=— @ ame! ets) .8) Sue: Phas ea 


Boiler PFeSStire—. vs4-tn se aaa ee 185 lbs. 
Boiler, inside diameter, first course......... 82 in. and 84% in. 
Boiler, outside diameter, largest course...... 875% in. 


Firebox, length and width, inside.......... 108% in. by 8374 in. 
Tubes, number and diameter 21 i 


Flues, number and diameter................ 38—514 in 
Length over tube sheets..........:...5202. 15 ft. 6 in 
Malwe-. eat coos 5s. cae! sok ponele ee Walschaert 
Piston: valves: ss30csc< Renee 14 in. 
‘Tender, capacity, water -.:. 0... 22.3% ok, 9.000 gals. 
Ternder,-capacity, coal .¢-..) ae eee 17 tons 
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~Engine moved to other pit..... ee pst enh saan eal 9:05 Sa 
Nozzle stand, removed: #225... .0. u.nccses nn teen 9. 1b ea 
Crosshéads put “on. 7. S2vpe aie eae Cet eee 9:30:46 
Flues, removal “started 40.19 ace ot pf 
Tender trucks, removed 7 oj70. cg tie a eae ee 9-321 
Pistons, “put. in’ cylinders. pee eee eee eee Seen 9:50 ae 
Wheeling, started at (illustrated) Goo. sos. - ace 103325 am 
Tubes’ removed... .5-- jeg omnia banaes alanine 10:45 
Driving and engine truck wheels under engine....... 11200 
Tube setting started .......... Gets ines Ge oe 11205 
Air pumps applied... .. «mere: seer eee teen 11:45 ae 
Links, ‘hung «2.05 .-.¢ den ae eee ne 11:46 OF ee 
Trucks. placed. under tender... sn. 2% s+ sos) eee 1147 ae 
All bindéts put up im) placess-perneceenn Peres or 2:00 p. m. 
Engine trammed and changes made in shoes and 

WEAZES 23. ee oda» oe Sloe sen nt ene 3200) 2 
Boiler tested -Gilustrated))= seem eee eee ee 3:30}gea 
Main and side rods, appliediai es... cu-a0. pe Sa 3335 r 
Nozzle :stand applied~ ..'\v.. 296 seems ee ce ee 3:45 f 
Valve motion, set. up... .:8-ee semanas te ee 4:00 ; 
Cooling pipes, applied 70. o2eeeee. ne eee 4:05 * 
Throttle box and. dome capeapplied yt 5. cee 4S 
Front end door ring applied (illustrated)............ 4:18 “= 
Front ‘end ‘closed *. A. thease vine nee ee 4:30 a 
Valve setting completed <7 -ujcn bess eee eee 4:45 : 
Engine pulled out of. shop: :2--2.s osc 5.5 aoe 4:50 
Tender connected J. :s.). cs tas es «0 vtec oe 00 ene 


The engine was broken in very satisfactorily the fol- 
lowing day, March 18, and went into regular service at 
3:55 a. m. March 19, when it departed from Pittsburg 
for Kansas City, hauling a full tonnage train. There 
have been no hot boxes on engine or tender, nor hot side 
or main rod bearings, and no failures due to steaming. 
The engine has now been out ten days, and has worked 
every day. , 

With the unreserved co-operation of the mechanics, 
apprentices, helpers and laborers, who bent ali efforts 
towards the completion of the project, the work pro- 
gressed smoothly and was completed without serious dif-— 
ficulty. Everyone concerned had a deep interest in the 
work, and this interest and loyalty has caused the man- 
agement to look towards a future proposition of making” 
class I repairs on a consolidation or Pacific type loco- 
motive in six days. aa 

An accompanying illustration shows a view of the 
locomotive just out of the shop, with a group of super- 
visory officials who had a part in this interesting dem- 
onstration. : 


. 


Fuel Committees Act Jointly | é 


At a meeting held in Chicago last week, the joint com- 
mittee on fuel conservation of the American Railway 
Association and a special committee of the International 
Railway Fuel Association passed on a number of im-_ 
portant co-operative measures in relation to the use of 
fuel oil and coal on various railroads. The meeting was — 
attended by representatives of the operating, mechanical — 
and purchasing departments from railways in all parts 
of the country, F. H. Hammill, assistant general man-_ 
ager, Chicago & Northwestern Ry., presiding. Besides — 
the regular committee members, the meeting was aty 
tended by Professor E. C. Schmidt of the University of | 
Illinois and Professor G. A. Young of Purdue Univer-_ 
sity. a. 

The most important action taken by these conti ae 
was the approval of a plan for establishing a central 
agency for the joint investigation and testing of fuel — 
and fuel saving devices. This plan will now be submitted 
to the board of directors of the American Railway Asso- i, 
ciation for approval and will carry with it the recom> — 
mendation for the appointment of a research director 
and corps of assistants. ; a 

A definite ratio for equating coal and oil as fuel i 
consumption and conservation comparisons has been 
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under consideration for some time, and at the joint com- 
mittee meeting a report was. approved advocating that a 
definite ratio of fuel oil equivalent to one ton of coal 
be recommended to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for use in the operating statistics submitted by railways 
using fuel oil. A further study of this subject based 
upon original investigation and actual tests may be under- 
taken later with a view to arriving at an accurate equation 
of the two fuels on various railways. The relative value 
of coal and oil fuels is one of the problems needing 
solution which will be submitted to the proposed research 
director employed by the American Railway Association. 
This situation has been outlined by the joint committee 
on fuel conservation as follows: 

“During the past few years a growing volume of fuel 
oil has been substituted for coal on various railroads. 
Hardly a railroad today is able to say just exactly what 
the equivalent of 2,000 Ibs. of coal, of a certain grade, 
is, when translated into fuel oil purchased on a gallonage 
basis, with variations in thermal content, based again 
upon differences in weight per gallon and percentage of 
non-combustible matter (water and sediment) which, 
running comparatively light in certain oils, is relatively 
heavy in the case of others. There is, further, but very 
limited information available as to the measure of loss 
sustained in heating certain heavy oils to a point where 
they can be economically consumed. : 

“This situation has caused certain railroads in the past 
few years grave concern,with loss of economies that 
might have been obtained by’a more prompt substitution 
of fuel oil for coal when oil became suddenly available, 
as usually happens, and with the large mileage now fueled 
with oil the point at which to let go in the event of a 
future scarcity of fuel oil will provoke even greater con- 
cern, for the reason that in the territory where oil is 
most heavily consumed, the relative development of coal 
mines is materially below that which obtains generally 
throughout the country.” 

Other problems to be submitted to the research director 
for solution relate to the utilization of lignite, results 
obtained from relative grades of coal in relation to the 
cost involved, spark losses, the effect of electrification 
on fuel consumption per ton-mile and per passenger car- 
mile, the economic aspects of coal storage, influence of 
locomotive design on fuel economy, introduction of tur- 
bine driven and Diesel motor type locomotives, ete. 


At the meeting in Chicago, the committees decided 
upon the text of a questionnaire to be submitted to all 
the railroads for the purpose of determining actual prog- 
ress toward fuel conservation and what fuel economy 
practices have being generally adopted. 


The first three booklets of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation’s manual on fuel and related economies as com- 
piled by the International Railway Fuel Association were 
also approved at this meeting and will soon be available 
for distribution to the railways. 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s Plans _ for 
Reconstructing Philadelphia Pass- 
enger Terminal 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, as previously mentioned 
in these columns, has been in negotiation with the city 
of Philadelphia, Pa., for the purpose of developing a 
basis upon which the passenger terminal facilities of 
the road in that city can be-re-arranged. The annual 
report of the Pennsylvania, just issued, states that the 
fire which destroyed the train shed of the Broad street 


station, June 11, 1923, emphasized the already existing 
necessity for the enlargement and reconstruction of 
these facilities. The fire was followed by a really not- 
able feat in construction work, as a result of which, in 
five working days after the fire had been extinguished, 
all 16 tracks in the Broad street station had been rebuilt 
and platform facilities restored so that 70 per cent of 
the trains were brought back into the station at that 
time. In discussing this projected improvement fur- 
ther, the annual report makes the following statements; 

“Your board of directors have arranged for the prep- 
aration of plans to properly accommodate the local and 
through passenger service, and to discuss the entire 
project with the authorities of the city of Philadelphia, 
so as to reach some mutually satisfactory understand- 
ing respecting new passenger facilities and their rela- 
tion to. the present and future transit lines of the city. 
The general office of the company, at Broad and Mar- 
ket streets, has not afforded sufficient accommodation 
for the official and clerical forces for several years, and 
the plans for the reconstruction of passenger facilities 
must also include provision for new general offices. In 
considering this subject, which is so important to the 
city, as well as the company, and taking into account 
the rapid transit and street developments essential to 
the growth of the population, industry and commerce 
of the city, the situation will probably require the con- 
struction of a main station on the west side of the 
Schuylkill river, and suitable accommodation for the 
suburban traffic near 15th street, Filbert street and 
Parkway, and the widening of Filbert street westward 
to the Schuylkill river. The plans, when finally adopt- 
ed, can be carried out in various steps so designed 
as not to seriously inconvenience the passenger traffic, 
but they will require a large expenditure for their con- 
summation. If the plans outlined are approved, it will 
be possible to improve and develop the property adjoin- 
ing Market and Filbert streets westward from 15th 
street to the Schuylkill river on a scale that will, with 
the terminal improvements, aid in improving the busi- 
ness center of the city, where the company’s headquar- 
ters have been located for many years.” 


The Reason for Luxurious Passenger 
Equipment 


A statement has been issued to the people of the 
northwest, by Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Ry., explaining the attitude of the company 
in connection with the installation of the latest type 
of equipment on the road’s new Oriental Limited 
train. It had previously been announced very gener- 
ally, that the Great Northern would inaugurate the 
operation, on June 1, of an entirely new _ all-steel 
Oriental Limited train between Chicago and Pacific 
coast cities. Mr. Budd’s statement is intended to 
correct the impression which might possibly prevail, 
that the luxurious appointments of the train are out 
of harmony with the relatively stringent financial con- 
dition of the railroads of the northwest, and of the 
business conditions of that part of the country. Mr. 
Budd said: : eet 

“So much has been said about the luxurious. ap-— 
pointments of the new equipment that has been pro-— 
vided for the Oriental Limited train that a word of 
comment as to the policy which the officials of the 
Great Northern had in mind in putting these new 
trains into service may be in order. Railroads in gen- 
eral have not been very prosperous of late. While the 
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Great Northern has done relatively very well com- 
pared with other roads in its own territory, some of 
the local territory which it serves has suffered. finan- 
cially because of the unprosperous condition of the 
spring wheat farmer; and the low rates made by the 
Great Northern and other roads to help alleviate this 
distress, together with the lack of normal growth and 


business, have affected the earnings of the railroads . 


adversely. In these circumstances it-may seem un- 
usual that the Great Northern management would have 
the courage to put on new equipment of this character 
and elegance. 

“Justice would not be done the Pullman Company 
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if it were not given due credit for its cooperation in 
this enterprise. That company, like the Great North- 
ern, has great faith in the ultimate future of the north- 
west. The Pacific northwest, of course, is in a very 
prosperous condition, and much through travel be- 
tween the west, the middle west and the east con- 
stantly calls for the best accommodations. There are 
no more discriminating travelers than those using 
the transcontinental lines, and for the general good 
of the territory which the Great Northern has been 
a pioneer in developing and which it is proud to serve, 
it is of the utmost importance that the highest class 
of railroad service be provided.” 7 


Broduction Methods in British Freight Car Building 


Installation of Labor-Saving Appliances and Placing of Material 
Supplies at Correct Height for The Men Increase Production 


By D. R. Lams ; 
Editor Modern Transport. 


The Railway Review published December 1, 1923, an ac- 
count of the production methods in wooden passenger car 
building introduced by R. W. Reid, chief carriage and wagon 
superintendent, London Midland & Scottish Ry., at the Derby 
Shops of that company. As a result of the success of the 
inauguration of these production methods the railway com- 
pany has introduced a similar system for the construction 
of standard 12-ton open freight wagons The method ts 
identical with the scheduling system used by our car build- 
ers and tt affords a maximum output and insures a steady 
flow of production. The program is well planned and fur- 
nishes an interesting study. The extensive use of the special 
jigs naturally increases the production and improves the 
quality of the work. 


The London Midland & Scottish Ry. has adopted, along 
modern lines, new shop methods of building wooden 
freight wagons in its shops at Derby, England. The 
method is in principle the same as used by the car build- 
ers in the United States for building and _ repairing 
freight cars. It is the result of a study of each individual 
piece used in the construction of the car, in properly de- 
termining the operations and the processes which are 
necessary for its fabrications. 

The essential advance which has been made in the 


Derby shops lies in the adaptation of modern machine 
methods to woodwork. The various parts are finished 
to required size at the machines in order and manner to 
suit the conditions. The erection or asssembly becomes 
a mere putting together of the parts without the necessity 
of selection of parts. This can only be accomplished 
through a proper selection of tools and by working to 
specially constructed jigs and templates, which therefore 
have been extensively introduced. 

For various reasons wood is preferred to steel for 
ordinary freight wagons in England. The real reason, 
perhaps, is the ease and the comparatively small expense 
with which wooden cars can be repaired at the many 
outside points. If they were made of steel they would 
have to be sent to the shops many miles away, which 
naturally would be connected with additional expense 
and require longer time for the repairs. 

The wagon which is being built at Derby under the 
new schedule system, and described in this article, is the 
standard 12-ton open freight wagon. The new system 
has been in operation only a few months, yet the result- 
ant savings over the ordinary routine previously in use 
have been sufficient to reimburse the company its capital 
expenditure for the necessary new equipment and ar- 


Fig. 1. General View of Erecting Shop, London Midland & Scottish Ry., Derby, England. 
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Fig. 2. View Showing the Jigs and the Operations 1 to 5. 


Fig. 3. Assembling of the Middle Bearers and the Underframe. 


rangement.. The present output is 87 wagons a week, or 
one car every half hour throughout the day. The shop 
in which the erection is being carried out was not specially 
built for this work, but it has lent itself well to the adop- 
tion of the scheme. 


In order that the various processes involved in the 
building of the wagons under the system may readily be 
understood, it will be necessary to follow the operations 
in their proper sequence. A key plan of the assembly 
unit is shown in the accompanying illustration, Fig. 4. 


The total assembly is divided into a series of opera- 
tions, each arranged to take approximately the same time, 
so that all operations start and are completed at about the 
same moment. Each operation is always carried out 
at the same place in the erection unit; and the whole line 
of partly erected wagons is: moved: forward simultane- 
ously as they are being finished. At the end of each half 
hour a completed car leaves at oné end of the erecting 
shop, and a new one is started at the other end. 


The erection of the car is divided into ten different 
operations or positions which are indicated by numbers 
surrounded by small circles, as shown on. the key plan. 
The numbers are placed in the positions at which the 
various Operations are carried owt. This key plan, to- 
gether with the general view of the erecting shop which is 
shown in the accompanying photograph, Fig. 1, clearly 
illustrate the passing forward of the gradually completed 
wagons from position to position. 


? 


METHOD oF ERECTION . 


Operation No. 1. This 
covers the assembling of all iron work 
such as axle guards, vee hangers, 
diagonal knees, strap bolts and iron 
work on the side sills. The side sills 
have been drilled to templates for this 
work during the processes of machin- 
ing, and all parts are therefore directly 
mounted in place without any drilling or 


to the siding of the wagon, a special 
screw driving machine is employed. This 
machine can be seen along the wall at 
the rear, in Fig. 9. A double gear pneu- 
matic drill carried from overhead by a 
small crane is used for tightening the 
nuts on the bolts which secure the 
iron’ work to the sills. 
pliance saves much time and labor. 
are delivered from the mill on wagons, are unloaded and 


placed on trestles built up to a correct working height for 


the men. In fact this principle of labor-saving has been 
followed throughout. When the sills are completed they 


are pushed forward on a roller conveyor ready to pass to 


the men who assemble the complete underframe. 
Operation No. 2. This operation, which as will be un- 


derstood from what has previously been said, is going on” 


simultaneously with operation No. 1, covers the erection 
of the middle bearers of the underframe. Its position im 
the erection unit is indicated in the key plan by No. 2, 


surrounded by a circle, and its details in Fig. 3. | The 


Fig. 4. Key Plan of the Assembly Unit. The Numbers Indicate the 
Various Operations. : 


operation 


marking. For the purpose of driving the 
wood screws which hold the capping on 


This ap-- 
The sills, which 
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Fig. 5. 


two middle bearers are pushed on the tenons of the mid- 
dle longitudinals by hydraulic rams, and the brake block 
hangers and safety loops are assembled in a manner sim- 
ilar to the iron work on the sills, and secured to the 
middle bearers. 
Operation No. 3. 
prises the main assembly of the underframe, is probably 
the most important one. The main assembly jig consists 
of a platform on which strips are fixed which locate the 
positions of the middle bearers, the longitudinals and 
the sills. The completed middle bearer unit which, as 
will be seen from the illustration, is lying just alongside 
the main assembly jig, is picked up by an air hoist and 
placed in position on the platform. The sills are then 
lifted by two air hoists and placed in position, while 
the longitudinals and the diagonals, which are stored on 
roller conveyors close alongside the jig are pulled down 
and also placed in position. These conveyors are set on 
_ the longitudinal center line of the jig. 
Hydraulic cylinders with a compensating lever arrange- 
ment for pushing the sills on the middle bearer tenons 
are placed on each side of the jig. The ends of the jig 
have three hydraulic cylinders fixed in such a position 
that the rams on the two outside cylinders come right 
on the end sills directly at the back of the tenons on the 
side sills, those of the inside cylinders directly opposite 
the tenons of the end longitudinals. At the four corners 
_are placed box conveyors which are filled 
with the buffer springs and casting re- 
quired for the assembling, the buffer 
rods being loaded on two rails so as to 
be at the correct height for the men. — 
The operation on the assembly jig is 
as follows: First, the side sills are 
squeezed on to the middle bearers by 
means of the hydraulic cylinders on each ° 
side of the jig. The end rams are then 
operated, and by means of an end sill filler 
which is dropped between the rams on 
the end diagonals and longitudinals, these 
_are driven home on the middle bearers. 
The longitudinal knee is then dropped in 
| position and the diagonals bolted up with 
the diagonal knee. When this operation 
has been completed the end sills are 
pushed across on their conveyors into po- 
‘sition on the main jig and they are then 
“squeezed on the sills, diagonals and long1- 
tudinals by means of the end rams. 


| 
| = 
re © 


Underframe Being Lowered on the Wheels, Operation No. 4. 


The third operation, which com-. 


This practically completes the building 
»f the underframe. The axle guards are 
then squared, and the underframe is 
lifted and placed on blocks. The buffer 
rods and springs are placed in position 
and the frame is dropped back on the 
table. The four corner rams are brought 
into play to compress the bu’’ rv springs, 
allowing the cotters and rebound rubbers 
to be applied. 


The compression of the buffer springs 
by the corner rams to enable the cotters 
to be put in place is one of the most strik- 
ing items in the whole assembly, as it 
permits this job to be carried out in a few 
minutes, which under the old method of 
erection took about one hour. It should be 
mentioned that in this, as in all other 
operations, the various bolts and other de- 
tail parts required are carried in boxes or 
stacks close to where they are required, so 
that no time is lost by the men in looking for material. 

The main frame assembly is the most important oper- 
ation in the whole erectioa work and determines the 
rate of output. Only a limited number of men can 
effectively work on the jig, and this number determines 
the assembly time at one-half hour. The number of men 
on the other operations is arranged accordingly, to make 
the time of each of them approximate to the same “half- 
hour. 


Operation No. 4. This operation covers the applica- 
tion of springs and the mounting on the wheels. The 
underframe has been assembled in position No. 3, wrong 
side up in order to facilitate the work. After comple- 
tion it is lifted off the jig and turned over. For this 
purpose a pair of trunions are put through the holes in 
the end sills for the drawbars, and the frame is lifted 
by overhead crane and pushed over the adjoining road, 
and then turned over. The illustration Fig. 6, shows 
the underframe in the position of being turned over 
while held by the crane. The frame is then dropped on 
the floor of the shop and again picked up evenly by 
chains placed at its four corners, preparatory to the. 
fourth operation where it is lowered on to the wheels. | 
The object of lifting the frame by the four corners 1s 
to keep the frame level and so facilitate the wheeling. 


Fig. 6. The Underframe is Lifted Off the Jig and Turned Over After Completion in 
ee Position No. 3. 
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The two pairs of wheels and axles are being run maining operations occupies a similar time period, so that 
down the track from stock, in position under the frame a string of six wagons in various stages of completion 
as shown in Fig. 9. The springs are applied and the and coupled together by rods which keep them equi- 
frame is lowered on the wheels. The wagon is then distant from each other, can be drawn forward stage 
ready to pass forward to the next operation. From this by stage, the foremost car being the one which is com- 
point the car travels on its own wheels until it is com- pleted and ready to leave the shop. The remaining 
pleted and ready to leave the shop. Each of the re- operations are as follows: 


Operation No. 5. In this operation the draw gear 
| Saar a a 
a 


and end stanchions are applied. The drawbar springs 
Machine Nut Driving 
Machine /Bolts, Nuts Washers Etc. 
ri rN Pa l= Sales 


located troughs. In the center of the rails and cor- 
responding to the center of the wagon, is built a plat- 
form for the men to stand on when using the big 
wrench for tightening up the drawbar nuts inside the 
cradle. The drawbars are kept at the correct height 
so that there is no need to pick them up from the 
floor; it being just as easy when material is being: 
brought into the shop and unloaded from material cars” 
to put it on trestles as to drop it on the floor. This’ 
principle, as already indicated, has been applied 
throughout. No man has to lift anything, and all ma- 
terial used in the erection is placed at the correct 
height for the men when working at their particula 
jobs. : 
Operation No, 6. At this stage the curbrails, upon 
which the sill plates and door nosing pieces have been 


and the drawbar cradles are carried in conveniently 
Elevation 
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Fig. 7. Chart Ilustrating the Operations in the Erecting Shop and the Relative Position of Material Supplies in the Various Erection Units. 
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applied, are pushed down a skidway, at the bottom of at the platform where the corner plates are applied. All 
which they are at approximately the right height for nuts are tightened up by means of. pneumatic double 
dropping into. position on the wagon. The curbrails gear drills which are used as nut drivers and are hung 


having been applied, the side knees are placed in position. on the runway and balanced so that manual fatigue is 


yi roller conveyor. The car builder deals in the same 
_ to the next stage, the wagon is stopped in a correct 


_ boards are applied. 


' tt \ Fito. fj 
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Operation No. 7. At this stage the flooring is applied... reduced to a minimum. 
For the sake of uniformity all floor boards have passed Operation No. 10. At this final stage of erection the 
through a planing machine and sized, and are therefore brake is applied and the doors are hinged and a general 
ready to be dropped into position without any -tools 
being used. The end boards are then applied and 
bolted up. ; 


Operation No. 8. Platforms have been built on either 
side of the wagon to. facilitate the work to be carried 
out in this position, and on each of them there is a 
door jig consisting of a trolley on rails on which there 
is fixed a frame. The door boards are fitted into the ~ 
frame and bolted up; the frame is then brought into a 
horizontal position and pushed forward, the otters are Le ge 
knocked out of the hinges, and the door falls on to a = a TIT os | 


Curb Rails 


Curb Rail Ey sown 


Ex Sawmill 


Curb 
Rails 
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‘manner with the other door on the other side of the 
wagon, where there is a similar jig. Passing forward 


A 


<— Supply Road 
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position where the doors are easily pushed down the 
conveyors and secured into place, after which the side 
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Operation No. 9. At this stage the wagon arrives 
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vessels was 10,079,921 ; they paid $8,967 
647.41 tolls, and carried 9,625,714 tor 
of .cargo. There is 33.8 per cent of th 
total number of transits during the yea: 
40.74 per cent of the total Panama can: 
net, 39.08 of the tolls collected, and 38.2 
per cent of the cargo carried through th 
canal during the year. 


President Loomis on Legis 
lation, Financing and Taxe 


In submitting the annual report of th 
Lehigh Valley R. R., President E. £ 
Loomis contributes an interesting re 
view of the financial situation as it con 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. Application of Corner 


Plates, 


inspection undertaken. The car is taken out of the shop 
and brought to the paint shop where it is painted and 
stenciled. 

The time required for assembling a complete wagon 
ready to go into the paint shop is fouf hours. As already 
mentioned, the shop in which this: work is being carried 
out was not built for the arrangement, and with the 
layout planned for such a system from the beginning no 
doubt a considerable space could be saved. The present 
plant includes, the area covered by five tracks and is 
giving an output which under the old system would have 
required 20 tracks. 

It is obvious that the more the speed of the operations 
is increased the greater the output which can be obtained 
from the same.floor space. The foreman can more 
easily* watch any approaching shortage of material and 
take immediate steps to see that such a situation is being 
met. 

The system makes it possible to install labor-saving 
appliances at every position to facilitate the work for the 
men and to increase the output. In the old system, to 
equip the whole of the shop with such appliances, the 
capital expenditure would have been so great that it 
probably would not have been justified. 


During the calendar year 1923, 1,704 tank ships tran- 
sited the Panama canal. The net tonnage of these 1704 


Completed Underframe on Main Assembly Jig, Operation No. 3. 


fronts the railroads, and the current cor 

ditions with regard to large questions be 

fore the public. Mr. Loomis says, i 

part: 

LEGISLATIVE SITUATION 
TO CREDIT 

“Despite the widespread plea for | 
legislative holiday for the carriers, th 
session of congress starting in Decem 
ber brought a large number of bills an 
resolutions which, if passed will serioush 
affect the welfare of the railroads. Ad 
herents of government ownership 0 
operation have presented seyeral bills 
Others are proposing laws under whicl 
freight and passenger rates would bi 
made by congress, thus taking presen 
powers from the Interstate Commerc 
Commission, which has exercised juris 
diction over this important and intricat 
subject for many years. Political con 
siderations appear to~some to be para: 
mount to the necessity of providing ade 
quate transportation service. 

“The legislative situation obviously 
has not helped the credit of the railways and should many 
of the proposed laws be enacted, the prospects for neces- 
sary expansion and development of our national trans- 
portation system to meet the constantly growing needs of 
business are not brightened. Competent authorities figure 
that to keep abreast of the commercial growth of the 
nation the railroads must raise at least eight billion dol. 
lars in new capital in the next ten years. The present 
volume of earnings and the experience of recent years 
clearly indicate that the railroads will be able to raise 
only a small part of this amount through the sale of new 
stock. 


DETRIMENTA 


eal) 


Fivancine WitH Bonps 4 
“As a matter of fact practically all railroad capital 
must now be raised through the sale of bonds. With con- 
stantly increasing difficulties in the credit situation the 
limit of the burden of indebtedness they can carry success- 
fully must soon be reached. The situation, however 
serious as it undoubtedly is, is by no means hopeless. More 
and more the people are coming to realize the vital im- 
portance to the country of an efficient transportation 
system and that this is possible only through a square 
deal to the railroads. The spirit of fair play has never 
failed in America and it seems certain present conditions 
will in time be corrected. 
“Almost as important to the future prosperity of the 
railroads as a rest from legislative regulation and ‘restric- 


' 
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tion is the necessity of relief from the steadily increasing 
burden of taxation. All business, of course suffers 
heavily from the expense of government—national, state 
and local—but the situation of the railroads is even more 
difficult. Not only are they subject to the taxes imposed 
on all business enterprise, but they must pay these taxes 
from earnings which more and more are subject to regu- 
lation by government authority. Freight and passenger 
rates are always under government review and wages paid 
employees are regulated to a-considerable extent by a gov- 
ernment tribunal. In addition, one-half of all earnings 
above 6 per cent on the value of the properties used in 
transportation service are payable to the government. 
“Taxes at the close of the year were costing the rail- 
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roads of the country a million dollars a day and were in 
excess of the dividends paid by the carriers to their 
owners. Since 1913 taxes have increased 160 per cent 
while dividends have actually decreased 10 per cent. 

“The cost of operating a railroad has increased more 
than 100 per cent in the last ten years, while the public is 
paying only 50 per cent more for the service it is. receiv- 
ing. Despite. this fact, there is a steady campaign for 
large reductions in freight rates, to aid various other in- 
dustries suffering from economic conditions for which 
the railroads can in no way be held to blame. Such rate 
reductions, it has been demonstrated, would be of no 
material help to shippers, but would prove disastrous to 
the carriers.” 


An Unusual Idea in Automatic Train Control — 


The Train Control System of the Indiana Equipment 
Corporation Is Built Around the Automatic Air Brake 


Other systems of automatic train control have started with 
the signal system and stopped at the air brake. In devising 
the automatic train control which is described below, Mr. 
Shadle began with the air brake, and based his design on 
certain fundamental results which he desired to accomplish 
in train operation when the train control device is called on 
to function. He did not lose sight of the fact, however, 
that the other important feature of a train control system 
is that it is primarily intended to act as a check on the failure 
of the engineer to observe and obey signal indications. With 
these two points in mind he has devised a system, which in 

~many respects is unique, and which embodies features not 
found in other systems. Among these are the. selective 
braking for high and low speeds, the easy application of the 
brakes in cither case, the advance locking of switches and 
the selection between permissive and absolute signals. 


The automatic train control system of the Indiana 


Yellow (>) A ©pan 


Equipment Corporation is of the ramp or direct contact 
type. It was designed and developed by C. F. Shadle, 
formerly signal and efficiency engineer for the Cincinnati 
Indianapolis & Western R. R. Previous to his connec- 
tion with the C. I. & W. R. R. he had a number of years 
of service as signal engineer on the Pennsylvania R. 
R. lines east. He was. also for a time attached to the 
staff of the air brake laboratory at Altoona, Pa. He was 
later superintendent of construction and also assistant 
engineer for Westinghouse Church Kerr & Co. 

The essential parts of the device consist of a wayside 
ramp, a contact shoe having a roller contact, a neutral 
control relay, an electro-pneumatic valve, an automatic 
air brake valve, and a speed,controller. Important fea- 
tures of the system are the provisions to differentiate be- 
tween permissive and absolute stop and_ stay signals, 
selective braking for high and low speeds, ‘the ramp cir- 
cuit controller, the provision for advance locking of | 
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switches, and the fact that the device is made up of 
standard parts. No special parts are required except 
the shoe rollers and housing, and certain parts of the 
speed controller. 


THe Ramp 
The ramp is constructed of standard 4-in. by 5-in. 
by 14-in. angle, with the 5-in. leg turned up. It is 80 


ft. long and is made up of four 20-ft. lengths with an 
air gap of 3g in. between sections. The sections are 
bonded with slip bond joints. The ramp angle is sup- 
ported on 13 sawed ties 8 in. Dy Gist Dye Gant 0 ait, 
which replace the same number of cross ties and permit 
placing the angle 23 inches or more from gauge side of 


Ramp Installation, Indiana Equipment Cor- 
poration Automatic Train Control. 


rail. The angle is set on cast steel pedestals of sufficient 
height to bring the contact surface 55¢ inches above the 
top of rail. Standard insulating fibre is placed between 
the ramp angle and the pedestal and tie plates are re- 
quired on all ties the full length of the ramp, 

The incline both at the receiving and leaving ends 
changes elevation at the rate of 3/16 inch per foot of 
length. Both inclined sections are 20 feet in length and 
the level section 40 feet. The ends are turned down and 
protected from damage by dragging objects by heavy oak 
blocks. 

The ramps are connected into and are controlled by 
the existing track circuits and control circuits of the 
signal system. The contact rollers on the shoe are so 
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designed as to permit a two-inch lateral displacement of 
the ramp before contact is lost, but a ramp circuit switch 
is provided to open in case the ramp is moved out of 
alignment % in., either vertically or horizontally, relative 
to the running rail. This circuit controller is made with 
four contacts so that it is certain to open the circuit, and 
transfer the indication to the preceding signal no matter 
which direction the ramp moves. 


Tue Contact SHOE 


The contact shoe is located either on the front or rear 
truck of the locomotive tender, to which it is attached 
by a bracket especially designed to suit the type of truck 
in service. The cast steel housing supports and partially 
encloses two cast steel contact rollers. These rollers 
have large 34-inch corrugations, which ride both edges 
of the ramp angle. They are so arranged in the hous- 
ing that the rear roller is 34 inch lower than the front 
one and therefore engages the ramp first. This greatly 
reduces the shock of contact as the rear roller on making 
the contact catises compression on the rear spring against 
the 3-inch hollow stem. The wear on both ramp and 
roller contact is reduced to a minimum, as the rollers ar 
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mounted on non-freeze bronze bushed- bearings. which 
insures a rolling and not a sliding contact. 

The interior roller frame is suspended by a 3-inch 
hollow steel tube having 3¢-in. walls. The hollow stem 
is supported at its upper end by means of a hub bearing 
and guide. Inside the stem a 20-pound coiled spring is 
placed to act as a buffer, absorb the shock of contact, 
and to stop the upward movement of shoe and stem. 
The weight of the shoe is 65 pounds, and the spring is 
compressed only one inch when the shoe is down. The 
rise of the shoe in service is from 34 inch to 2 inches, 
but provision is made for a 3-inch movement in order 
to give sufficient clearance for any contingency. The 
guides have 14-inch lateral movement to prevent bind- 
ing of the shoe which is attached to the stem by means 
of a one-inch steel pin passing through a slotted hole in 
the shoe housing. 
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cuits. The wiring is brought from engine control and 
relay board through Crouse-Hinds condulet and connect- 
ing plug. 

Since this article was prepared it has occurred to Mr. 
Shadle that it is undesirable to require a part weighing 
as much as the shoe does to be lifted and dropped at every 
ramp. He therefore has worked out an improved design 
which permits the shoe to remain stationary and only 
the contact rollers, the frame which supports them and 
the circuit breaker are movable. This shoe, known as 
type B, is shown in the illustration. The frame holding 
the contact rollers is pivoted above the rollers and ex- 
tends upward above the pivot point as an arm to which 
are attached two plungers. The lower. plunger is equip- 
ped with a stiff coil spring to absorb the shock of con- 
tact and to hold the contact rollers lightly against the 
ramp. The upper plunger, also equipped with a spring, 
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Elevations of Contact Shoe, Type B, Showing Section Through Upper Plunger and Circuit Breaker. 


The shoe is suspended by two %4-inch steel rods which 
are designed for safety and to permit adjustment. These 
rods are provided with and rest on coiled springs to as- 
sist in absorbing shock, especially in case the shoe drags 
through ballast or snow, and to stop the downward move- 
ment of the shoe. Just above the rollers there is a heavy 
horizontal spring in two parts, one in front and one in 
the rear of the hollow stem to absorb horizontal shock. 
In service the shoe was a number of times dragged 
through long stretches of newly unloaded rock ballast 
without appreciable wear and with no damage either to 
the shoe or its supporting bracket. In nearly a year’s 
“Service in a test installation no parts were lost or found 
loose, no rollers were replaced, and no adjustments made. 
, At the upper end of the stem is a contact plate, fully 
msulated, for the purpose of making and breaking cir- 


| 


moves the circuit breaker to make or break the contacts 
at 99 and 100 as in the earlier type of shoe. Reference 
to the illustrations will clearly show the action’ of this 
device. The contact rollers are fitted with vanes, which 
causes them to rotate on the Hyatt roller bearings with 
which they are fitted, while the engine is in motion. 
They are therefore already turning when they come in 
contact with the ramp, preventing any tendency to slide 
at the instant of first contact. 


ENGINE CONTROL AND RELAY BoArRpD 


The engine control and relay board consists of Celeron 
board, 15 in. by 20 in., on which is mounted one wall 
type Hall neutral relay having gauze to graphite con- 
tacts, except the pick up points which are graphite to 
graphite both front and back. A sealed moulded glass 
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cover encloses all parts. A heavy compression spring 
is applied to the movable contacts to prevent vibration, 
to hold relay in open relation, to prevent wear of contacts 
by vibration, and to insure quick release of all movable 
contacts when relay is de-energized. This relay, which is 
the only one in the system, is similar to the selective type, 
but is made up of two separate and independent contact 
movements. One section (A) is the pick up and indicat- 
ing section; the other (B) is the brake control section. 
The contacts are in multiple to insure good contact and 
reduce resistance. 

The control circuits leave the board through a specially 
designed polarized plug and receptacle. This is done so 
that in case of trouble it is not necessary to attempt re- 
pairs with the possibility of improper connections for the 
engine circuits. All that is necessary is to remove the 
board from the cast iron housing in which it is secured, 
and substitute another for it. As the new board cannot 
be applied unless the plug is placed in its proper recep- 
tacle there is no possibility of improper connections béing 
made. 


MAGNET VALVES 


The Westinghouse magnet valves used in the H. L. 
switch control are adapted to the most severe: service 
conditions, and require infrequent repairs or renewals. 
This type of valve was selected after severe tests, and 
experience had shown it to be most suitable for the pe- 
culiar conditions which obtain in locomotive service. The 
air ports are larger than those in the commonly used sig- 
nal magnet valve and the speed of pick up and release is 
greater. The armatures are separate from the valve stem 


and both can be quickly and easily removed and replaced. : 


The magnet winding can be removed and replaced with- 
out removing the valve body. Due to the improved con- 
struction of stem and armature these parts do not wear 
from vibration as is the case with the signal type of mag- 
net valve when applied on a locomotive. Furthermore 
there is no trouble experienced from sticking, or foreign 
matter reaching the valve stem or armature as the top 
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used on the H. L. equipment. 
shown in the diagram, does not have either air cylinder 
or circuit breaker. »S ar 
larger than those of the signal type and the pick up and 
release action is much quicker. 


Contact Shoe, Type A, as Installed in Service, Indiana Equipment : 
Corporation Automatic Train Control. ‘< 


is sealed. Oil or grit which may reach the valve readily 
. passes out through the two large exhaust ports. Bi. 


The valve (C1), shown in the diagram of the engine 


circuits and piping, is complete with circuit breaker oper- 


ated by an air cylinder with a movement of one inch as. 
The valve (C2), also 


The air ports in these valves are 


The two valves are 
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Braking Diagram, Showing Arrangement of Distant and Home Ramps, Indiana Equipment Corporation Automatic Train Control. 


mounted side by side in a metal box under seal to pre- 
vent their being tampered with. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the construction and mechanism of 
valve (Cl). Valve (C2) is a duplicate of (Cl) except 
it Soe 3 not have the air cylinder and circuit breaker. 


AUTOMATIC BRAKE VALVE 


The object of this valve is to accomplish a gradual re- 
duction of train line pressure and the valve is equipped 
with a differential piston which insures a brake applica- 
tion regardless of the train line pressure. The air equip- 
ment of this train control system is designed so as to be 
in parallel with the E. T. or other type of brake equip- 
ment on the engine, and in action produces the same ef- 
fect as a properly made hand operation through the en- 
gineman’s brake valve. When the required brake pipe 
reduction has been made the valve moves to lap position 
to hold the brakes until released in the usual manner by 
the engineman. The valve does not in any manner pre- 
vent the engineman from operating the brakes in the 
ordinary way nor does it take the control of the train out 
of his hands. Should he make a slight service application 
the automatic valve completes the operation. Should the 
engineman fail to obey a signal indication the automatic 
valve makes a service brake application, -but does not 
prevent him from making a further reduction, or an 
emergency application, should he choose to do so. He 
can also move his brake valve to hold position and _ re- 
charge the train line without interference from the au- 
tomatic brake valve. 

As will be noted by reference to the illustration, the 
valve is designed along lines which are similar to the 
construction of the triple valve. It is necessary that it be 
manufactured of the same high grade materials and with 
the same precision of workmanship as all air brake con- 
trol valves. 
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The valve as it is illustrated is shown in charging or 
In this position it is set up for high 
speed running, and to maintain train pressure in the brake 
system. Feed valve air pressure from the (B6) feed 
valve to the engineman’s automatic brake valve, for the 
purpose of maintaining air pressure in the train line and 
equalizing reservoir, is admitted through port (C) and 
passes to the engineman’s automatic valve through port 
(D). In this position ports (GG) are in communication ; 
(1), the port leading to the brake-pipe, and (H), the 
exhaust port to check valve (6) sec. (C-D) are lapped. 
The feed valve maintains the air pressure in chambers 
(A) and (B) through the pipes (E), (F) and (J), while 
the pipes (G), .(G) act as an*ar relief or exhatist ‘to 
atmosphere for any air leakage into the application cham- 
ber of the distributing valve. It will be seen that the 
pressures in chambers (A) and (N) are equal, and be- 
cause of the greater area of chamker (A) the piston (4) 
will be maintained in the position shown, so long as there 
is no reduction in the pressure in chamber (CA): 


THe U-Pire CONNECTION 


It will be noted that the distributing valve release pipe 
is looped through the automatic brake and communicates 
with it when in running position. This connection is 
necessary when the distributing valve has a U-pipe con- 
nection applied between the application chamber of the 
distributing valve and the release pipe. In case the U- 
pipe connection is not applied the pipe taps (G) (G) are 
plugged. Many railroads now make this U-pipe connec- 
tion for the purpose of relieving the application cham- 
ber when the engineer’s valve is in running position. The 
reason is that leakage causes a drop in the brake pipe 
pressure which permits sufficient travel of the equaliz- 
ing piston in the distributing valve to cause the pressure 
to build up in the driver brake cylinders. This results 
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in a pressure between the brake shoes and the driving 
wheels. The braking effect is so slight as not to be notice- 
able on the gauge, but it frequently causes a heating of 
the tires sufficient to produce enough expansion to cause 
loose tires and in some cases the throwing of the tires. 
The U-pipe as applied leads this leakage through the 
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Section of Electric-Pneumatic Valve, C 1, Indiana Equipment Corpora- 
tion Automatic Train Control. 


release pipe to the engineer’s valve, and exhausts it to 
atmosphere when the valve is in running position. 


Keeping this in mind, it will be noted that it is neces- 
sary to lap the ports (G) (G) in the automatic brake 
valve in order to apply the brakes on the locomotive au- 
tomatically with the train brakes when the engineer’s 
valve is in running position, otherwise the locomotive 
brakes will not apply, as the air pressure from the appli- 
cation chamber would exhaust through the U-pipe to at- 
mosphere when the automatic brake valve moves into 
brake application position. 


The automatic brake valve is provided with two ports 
for brake pipe reduction. One gives a direct connection 
to the brake pipe; the other is from the brake pipe 
through the feed pipe connection to the engineer’s auto- 
matic valve when it is in service or emergency position. 
A cut out cock is placed in the brake pipe connection for 
testing purposes, and to provide a cut off in case of 
damage to the train control equipment enroute, of such 
a nature as to make it inoperative. However, should 
the locomotive leave the termizal with the brake pipe 
connection cut out, the automatic brake would function 
through the feed pipe, as no cut out cock is installed in 
the feed pipe between the feed pipe valve and the en- 
gineer’s automatic brake valve. When double heading 
the second engine is cut out in the usual manner b 
means of the double heading cock. : 


PRESSURE REDUCTION LIMITING VALVE 


The purpose of this valve is to slow up the rate of 
reduction of the pressure and to cause a surge of the air 
in the train line, when a brake application is made. The 
limiting valve is quite similar in its design and action to 
that used in the distributing valve of the E. T. brake 
equipment. An air expansion chamber (M) has been 
added as well as two adjustment nuts which permit posi- 
tive adjustment. These modifications slow up the pop 
action and give a slow start and stop of the exhaust. The 
fundamental idea back of this device is that by causing 
an intermittent flow of the exhaust in the first few in- 
stants, succeeding the moyement of the valve to cause a 
brake application, the rush of the air to the exhaust ports 


will be stopped and a surge created which will be immedi- 
ately felt throughout the entire train line. The result of 
this surge of the air is two fold, the brakes apply more 
nearly at the same time throughout the length of the train, 
and the brake application is made smoothly without jar 
to the train or buckling action. The effect of a 25-pound 
train line reduction is transmitted to the rear of a 100- 
car.train in about 25 seconds instead of three to 3% 
minutes in the ordinary braking operation and the brakes 
apply on the last car in about 55 seconds. Furthermore 
there is no jar or shock preceptible at the rear of the 
train from such application. 


The rate of reduction ofthe train line pressure de- 
pends on the adjustment made by means of a hand oper- 
ated wheel which controls the travel of piston (5). 
Whatever the adjustment, at the start of the brake pipe 
reduction for either high or low speed braking the ex- 
haust is gradual and intermittent. The slow release of 
piston (5) compels an exhaust first through the choke or 
restricted port in check valve, after which the check valve 
comes to full opening slowly. _ 


The automatic brake valve is under control of elec. 


tro-pneumatic valve (C1), both for maintaining the run- 
ning and charging position, and for the brake applica- 
tion position. . The release of magnet valve (C2). alone 
will not cause a brake application. The release of this 
valve simultaneously with (Cl) gives a much quicker 
service application. ay 
SPEED CONTROLLER © 


4 


The speed controller is housed ina steel casting and is 
preferably located on the end of the axle of the pony 
truck wheel. The speed controller can be adjusted to any 
speed, and while it is not sensitive it is very positive in 


Train Speed Controller, Indiana Equipment 
Corporation Automatic Train Control. 


its action. Tests have shown that the arms which operate — 


the switches do not begin to move until the speed reaches — 


the limit for which they are set when they make the full _ 
Conversely | 


movement. necessary to open the switches. 
they remain in the outer position until the speed has been . 


reduced to the predetermined limit. The reason for this — 


action is that the weight on the outer end of the arm lies 
inside of the center line of the pin around which the arm 
rotates. 
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RELEASE OR HoLpING Circuit SWITCH ON 
ENGINEER’S AUTOMATIC BRAKE VALVE 


The purpose of this switch is to enable the engineer 
to release brakes, after passing a ramp indicating caution 
or stop, as soon as the speed has been reduced to the 
predetermined limit. It also permits him to pass over a 
de-energized ramp, provided he is within the predeter- 
mined speed limit. To take advantage of this feature 
he must move the valve to-holding or lap position. It is 
not possible to use the release position for holding over 
a de-energized ramp as the braking system would then be 
overcharged. Bai) 


ABSOLUTE STOP AND STAY SIGNALS 


This feature of the device, which is positive in its ac- 
tion, and which tests have proved is reliable, makes it 
impossible for a train to pass an absolute stop and stay 
signal. An.advance ramp is located at braking distance 
from the signal, and will bring the train down to low 
speed. Should an attempt be made to pass the home 
ramp‘ while the signal indicates stop, a quick action serv- 
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Continuous Mutua TrAcK AND TRAIN CONTROL 


All switches are provided with switch and lock move- 
ment, with an electric lock similar to those used on re- 
mote controlled switches. This lock is controlled from’ 
the first or second block in advance, as desired, by the 
entrance of the train in the block. Advance locking may: 
also be provided at interlocking plants and telegraph block 
signals. If necessary to open a switch which is so locked 
the trainman must go to a cabin and release the lock by 
means of a time release. This will prevent careless: or: 
thoughtless opening of a switch in the face of an incom-' 
ing train. The time release is so adjusted that if started’ 
after a train has passed the advance ramp it does not re-! 
turn before the train has had time to reach the switch.. 
If started before the train reaches the ramp a stop indica-. 
tion’ will be received, and the train stopped -before ‘the: 
switch is reached. : ‘ 


OPERATION 


As previously mentioned, but one relay is used in this’ 
system. This relay however is divided into two sections, _ 
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- Train Speed Controller, Showing Closed Position. Dotted Lines Show Open Position. 


ice application, which is out of the control of the engi- 


neer, will follow. Should it be necessary to have a train 
pass over.such a ramp. this ‘can be done at slow speed, 
but it is necessary that the fireman hold a circuit control- 
ler, which is part of the ramp, in open relation during the 
time theshoe is in contact with the ramp. At the same 


_ time the engineman must hold. the éngineer’s automatic 


brake valve in holding or lap position. Where this device 
Is installed it will be possible to do away with derails at 


_ Interlocking plants, in which case the same protection to 


the cross line is provided as with derails. 


each having an independent magnet. The maintaining 
clear full speed circuit is energized through relay switches 
(103) and (104) from the positive battery to conductors 
(105) and (106) which connect magnet valve (C1) of 
the low speed brake control and magnet (C2) of-the high 
speed brake control to common battery. The maintain- 
ing relay (B) stick circuit is energized from positive 
battery through circuit breaker (100) on shoe, conductor 
(101) and switch (102) to common battery through re- 
lay magnet coil. 

When the shoe contacts with an energized ramp at a 
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Engine Control and Relay Board, Showing Cover Opened, Indiana 
Equipment Corporation Automatic Train Centrol. 


clear signal the circuit is closed through (99) and sec- 
tion (A) of the relay picks up and closes circuit to (B) 
which picks up and closes the circuit through (103) and 
(105) to magnet (C1) in the electro pneumatic valve. 
The circuit is completed through the circuit breaker (K) 
and conductors (107) and (110) which lights the green 
light to indicate clear. At the same time the circuit is 
closed through relay switch (104) conductor (106) and 
the winding of magnet (C2) to common battery. It will 
be noted when the shoe rises, on contact with a ramp, 
that contact is made at circuit breaker (99) before con- 
tact is broken at (100), and conversely as the shoe rolls 
off the ramp contact is made at (100) before it is broken 
at (99). 


EFFECT OF A CAUTION SIGNAL 


When the signal indicates caution the ramp is de-ener- 
gized, no electric current is transmitted to the shoe, and 
the pick up (A) section of the relay remains in open cir- 
cuit. The (B) section is de-energized, opens and remains 
in open relation, and the maintaining brake circuit is 
transferred to the speed controller. The green light is 
extinguished and the yellow lamp is lighted through the 
back contact (104) of relay (B). 


If the speed of the train exceeds the predetermined 
low speed, the low speed control arm in speed controller 
is in open position, and circuit (110), (107) and circuit 
breaker (K) as well as the electro-pneumatic valve mag- 
net (C1) are de-energized and release the air pressure 
maintaining valve which drops and shuts off the supply 
through pipe (E). At the same time pipe (F) is vented, 
thereby reducing the pressure in chamber (A) of the 
automatic brake valve. This reduced pressure also re- 
leases the cylinder operating circuit breaker (K) which 
opens circuit (107). 


The complete exhaustion of pressure in chamber (A) 
permits the pressure in chamber (N) (train line press- 
ure) to force piston (4) to the left. This movement of 
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the piston shifts the slide valve with it, lapping the ports — 
(GG), which cuts off communication through the dis-— 
communicates 

with ports (H) and (D) through the slot in the slide — 
valve and exhausts the brake pipe through (H) into 

(H) vents to ad-= 
The first ex- 
pansion of the exhausting air is in chamber (M) and 
also into small expansion chamber (M1), thence to at- 
mosphere through a pressure limiting device which is not 
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Port 


(1) 


tributing valve release pipe. 


chamber (M) of the limiting valve. 
justable chokes through check valve (6). 


shown in the ieceatvars 


The air pressure in chamber (N) through (C) hold 


piston (4) to the left, which is brake application and 


holding position, as the feed valve pressure is blanked off — 
the slide valve which connects (D)_ 
“Phe 
piston will remain in this position until the low speed 
limit has been reached, when, if the engineer is prepared 

to do so, he may release the brakes, recharge the train line 
and proceed within the speed limit by operating the engi- 


in chamber (N) by 
and (1) but blanks (D) off from chamber (N). 


neer’s valve in the usual manner. However, if the speed 
is increased to exceed the limit the low speed controller 
will again open and a second application result. This 
condition continues until,a clear ramp is reached when 
the control is returned to ‘relay (B) and the ye is set 
up for full speed. 


If a de-energized ramp is passed at full <peael the 
maintaining circuit is broken at (100) and as both high 
and low speed control circuits are open both magnet 
valves (C1) and (C2) will be thrown into open circuits 
and a quick service application will result. When only 
magnet (C1) is in open circuit a more moderate applica- 
tion of the brakes is made as the reduction of pressure. 
in the train line is slower. 


If the train, moving within the speed limit, passes over 
a de-energized ramp and the engineer holds the engi- 


neer’s valve in holding or lap position the circuit is com- 


pleted through (99), (H), the back point of relay, (A) 


and conductor (H-1), through engineer’s valve switch, 
conductor (111) and magnetic valves (C1) and (C2). 
As soon as the ramp is passed the control is again trans-_ 


Relay Box Locked, Indiana Equipment Corporation Automatic rain 
Control. Fe 
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ferred to the speed controller as relay (B) is de-energized 
and will remain so until a clear ramp is reached. 


TESTS 


A test installation of this device has been in service on 
the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry. at 
Avon, Ind., about 10 miles out of Indianapolis: Both 
mikado and Pacific types of locomotives were equipped. 
In the tests with the Pacific locomotive speeds vary- 
ing from 35 to 75 miles per hour were attained at the 
time the ramp was passed. The train consisted of six 
passenger cars weighing a total of 637 tons. At the 
speed of 35 miles per hour and with a reduction of 25 
pounds the train was stopped in 1,820 feet in 30 seconds. 
At the 75-mile speed and the same air reduction the train 
‘stopped in 6,630 feet in one minute 30 seconds. In both 
these cases the throttle remained wide open and the 
‘brakes were not applied on the engine. In both cases 
only the low speed brake action was permitted. The 
train was moving down grade. 
~ In other tests the throttle was eased off and the engine 
brakes applied automatically with the train brakes. At 
68 miles per hour, with a 25 pound air. reduction the 
train was stopped in 4,030 feet in one minute four. sec- 
onds. 

With a mikado engine, double heading on a train of 
101 cars, the brake action was surprisingly smooth and 
no jar or buckling action of the train could be observed. 
Brake pipe reductions of from 8 to 25 pounds were made 
in 15 to 25 seconds and the brake was applied on. the 
rear of the train in 55 seconds. This test was also made 
on a descending grade; the total weight of the train was 
4300 tons; the brakes on three cars were cut out so 
that only 97 cars were effective for braking. Later a 
standing test showed a reduction in the train line of seven 
pounds per minute from a pressure of 50 pounds. 


Annual Meeting of the Freight Claim 
Division 


The freight claim division of the American Railway 
Association met at New Orleans, La., April 15, for 
its 33rd annual session. The program included busi- 
ness sessions both forenoon and afternoon of four 


days, Tuesday to Friday, inclusive. The welcome was 


extended by Andrew J. McShane, mayor of the city 
of New Orleans, and addresses were on the program 
By W. R. Scott, president, Southern Pacific; R. H. 
Aishton, president, American Railway Association; 
W. L. Stanley, vice president, Seaboard Air Line, and 
J. B. Baskerville, chairman freight claim division. 
However Messrs. Scott and Stanley were unable to be 
present. Mr. Baskerville, as chairman, was the pre- 
siding officer for the meeting. 

President Aishton, of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, in his address; called particular atention to 
the reduction in the amount of money paid out for 
freight claims by the railroads which in 1920, 
amounted to $119,833,127 ; or in other words, 2.78 cents 
out of every dollar of gross earnings was returned 
to pay for freight damaged, lost or stolen. In con- 
trast to this, however, he stated that in 1923 this 
amount had been reduced to $49,540,377, or 1.05 cents 
out of every dollar earned, truly a notable achievement, 
justifying the slogan adopted by the freight claim divi- 
sion in 1920, “Cut claims in half—it can be done.” 

While this is a great achievement that can be 
measured in dollars and cents, Mr. Aishton stated that 
‘in-his opinion it was but a very small part of what 
had been accomplished. The freight claim division in 
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a very large measure has removed causes for irritation 
among shippers against the railroads on account of 
claims. They have also removed irritation on account 
of delays in settling claims, as at the present time 85 
per cent of all claims made against the railroads are 
paid within 90 days, attributable alike to the integrity 
of the shippers in presenting only just claims and to 
the railroads’ effective methods in disposing of them. 

Another outstanding acomplishment, said Mr. Aish- 
ton, is the establishment of a proper working rela- 
tionship with shippers and shippers’ organizations by 
which both the shippers and the railroads have a 
clearer understanding of each others’ problems and 
work together on fair and reasonable lines. 


Another acomplishment cited-by Mr. Aishton is the 
removal of causes for contention and delays in adjust- 
mentas between railroads, by providing the machinery 
for arbitrating differences and in acquiring the con- 
fidence and support of the railroads, through the prac- 
tical methods employed and through the relationships 
established. The net result is that today you donot 
find a dissenting voice among the shippers, be they 
farmers, steel manufacturers, or any other industry, 
regarding the improved service rendered by the rail- 
roads, and the freight claim division by their methods 
have had a very large part in bringing about this bet- 
ter understanding. 3 yet 

The importance of the matter of freight claims in re- 
lation to railway operating results is now receiving 
better recognition than in previous years, and the pro- 
gram for this convention included a number of subjects 
which are of vital interest. On Tuesday afternoon the 
committee on freight claim prevention reported, and 
a discussion on carload damages was divided into sub- 
heads as follows: (a) containers, (b) improper loading, 
stowing and bracing, (c) rough handling, (d) un- 
located damages. Damage to fresh fruits and vege- 
tables was discussed under (a) delay, (b) refrigera- 
tion, (c) ventilation, (d) heater protection, (e) in- 
spection. 

At Wednesday’s session discussions were heard on 
“defective equipment” and “public relations between 
territorial freight claim conferences and the shipping 
public.” Following this was an open discussion of 
general freight loss and damage prevention matters. 


Track Elevation at Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Pennsylvania R.R. 


One of the important pieces of improvement work 
which the northwestern region of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has in progress is the grade separation work, and 
the reconstruction of related track facilities in the city 
of Ft. Wayne, Ind. The program as at present outlined 
includes the raising of all tracks and depressing of street 
grades, the building of subways at Lafayette and Hanna 
streets, and the relocation of team tracks and storage fa- 
cilities. By far the largest single items in the work are 
the subways above referred to, and the improvements 
necessary to carry the streets underneath. 

New team track facilities will be built along Hough 
street, with spacious driveways. The capacity of this 
yard will be 55 cars. A gantry crane will be provided 
for handling heavy and unwieldy shipments. 

Authority for the entire project was granted in Sep- 
tember, 1923, and work on the concrete retaining walls 
between. Calhoun and Lafayette streets was begun the 
following month. Herman W. Tapp, of Ft. Wayne, is 
the contractor on this part of the job. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


We commented recently in these columns on the 
fact that the utilities commissions of some states are 
now requiring motor bus lines to which they issue 
certificates of operation, to stop every bus before cross- 
ing railroad tracks. In this connection, a similar 
safety precaution is being taken by many industrial 
concerns which are operating motor trucks. These 
firms, before hiring a truck driver, require him to sign 
a card pledging himself to stop his truck and take a 
good look before passing onto a grade crossing. These 
things all tend to reduce the hazard. 


In the senate committee on interstate commerce, when 
the proposal was being discussed to amend section 
15a of the Esch-Cummins Act, a remarkable situation 
developed. Practically all the senators present, in- 
cluding Chairman Smith and Senator Gooding and 
Howell, were favorable to a change in the law per- 
mitting railroads to borrow money from the United 
States at less than six per cent on good securities. 
It was commented on at the hearing that under the 
provisions of section 15a, carriers can only retain earn- 
ings of 534 per cent if the road earns it, but for money 
advanced by the government the railroads under the 
same law are compelled to pay the government six 
per cent; and until a lower rate is authorized all the 
senators agreed there could be little relaxation in 
rates. The discussion was so remarkable that it com- 
pelled General Counsel Thom of the executives to say 
that it was really encouraging. Chairman Smith 
seriously said he contemplated offering legislation to 
permit a lower rate of interest to railroads on’ the 
part of the federal government on loans. 


~ 


Staff meetings are looked upon by some railways as 
a needless expense, but a properly conducted staff 
meeting held periodically should be of considerable 
value. The heads of the various district departments 
can get the stuff off their chests that would otherwise 
rankle and cause friction between departments, and 
the “get-together” spirit engendered, undoubtedly 
tends towards more cooperation and more efficiency. 


Your machine shop is only as valuable as your 
men are productive. What is the measure of the pro- 


ductiveness of your workmen? Irrespective of whether 
or not its measure is number of locomotives or cars 
built or repaired, it represents the actual amount per- 
formed by the workman on a machine or by means 
of a tool within a time limit. This productiveness then 
becomes a variable of the kind of machine or tool used 
in the performance of such a work. What then would 
be more important than first of all to consider the 
adaptability of machines and tools, when drafting con- 
structive programs for increased shop efficiency? 


One of the most important questions in bridge engineer- 
ing is the future loading for which bridges are to be de- 
signed. In other words, the gift of prophecy should go 
hand in hand with engineering knowledge. On most of 
the railroads of this country the smaller of the iron or 
steel bridges have not survived a generation, owing to 
the rapid increase of train loads. 
span the dead load is so large a factor of the stresses that 
the ordinary increase in live loads has not, in so large a 
proportion, increased the ultimate stresses. 


An interesting record in this respect is the results of a 
recent examination of the condition of the Menai suspen- 
sion bridge, in Great Britain. The bridge was designed 
and built by the famous Thomas Telford, being com- 
pleted in the year 1826. The suspended span is 580 feet 
long, between towers, and the main suspension members 
consist of four chains formed of wrought iron eye bars, 
five bars in each link of a chain, 


One element of deterioration readily observable was 


On bridges of long 


that the expansion rollers supporting the saddles on the 


towers had become corroded to such an extent that the 
saddle could not move freely. As a result only the dead 
load stresses were transmitted over the saddles to the 
chains on the approaches. The stresses from live loads 
were prevented from being carried’to the chains on the 
approaches, and therefore had to be sustained by the 


towers, which, fortunately, were found to be in good con- 


dition. 


The use of stress indicators showed that the stresses in 


the five bars forming each link in the main chains were — 


far from uniform, varying, in some instances, as much 
as 70 per cent. In some places the wrought iron was 


found to be stressed to elastic limit. Links removed from | 


the main chains and placed in a testing machine gave 


as 


—— 
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yield stresses of 13.6 to 16.2 tons per square inch, and 
breaking loads of 19.8 to 24.5 tons per square inch. In 
‘some of the lesser members the material was found to 
be stressed to twice the degree which would be permitted 
in a wrought iron bridge of modern design. The en- 
gineers who made the examination recommended the re- 
construction of the metallic portion of the bridge, pre- 
serving the masonry approaches, which were found to be 
still in excellent condition. 


POOMETHING HOLDING UP LOCOMOTIVE 
REPAIRS? 


One might guess that locomotive repair shop fa- 
cilities of the country have not kept pace with the 
increase in number and size of motive power units 
in recent years. Such an opinion is commonly ex- 
pressed, and many roads freely acknowledge that they 
are deficient in shop capacity or shop equipment. The 
archaic facilities in use at many important points sup- 
port this view, and the tools to be seen on any trip of 
inspection through your own shops or those of other 
roads, are in many cases a generation outgrown. But 
all this is general. For specific evidence we com- 
monly look at the railroads’ relative percentages of 
serviceable and unserviceable locomotives. We com- 
pare the showing with other roads, or with the aver- 
age of other roads, and decide whether we are or are 
not keeping up with a satisfactory condition of equip- 
ment. With last fall’s record movement of traffic, the 
motive power departments were very properly con- 

-gratulated upon their achievements. Indeed we be- 
lieve that wonderful results are obtained with the fa- 
cilities at hand; but how far are we, taking the rail- 
roads in general, from providing the mechanical facil- 
ities which would: be necessary if we were really to 
get the most out of our motive power? 


Is the motive power of the railroads of the country 
today, speaking in general, available to deliver the 
locomotive miles that it ought to deliver? We shall 
not undertake to say. We are only studying the sub- 
ject; but we see a lot of locomotives that are not do- 
ing anything. For example, taking the grand total of 
all class I railroads of the country, as reported by the 

Car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, 3385 freight locomotives were awaiting or in 
shop for classified repairs, on March 1, 1924, During 
the preceding half-month, that is from February 15 
to 29, there were turned out of the railroad shops, 
1,012 freight locomotives which had been through 
classified repairs. It looks to us as if there was wait- 
ing in or outside the average shop, some six weeks’ 
work at the rate of output which was then prevailing. 


This six weeks’ work consisted of idle locomotives, . 


machines capable of producing revenue for the rail- 
roads, which were doing nothing. If one might think 
the showing that the railroads make as a whole is 
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influenced by an unfavorable condition in certain 
districts, he may examine the figures and see that the 
ratio varies within some such limits as this: The 
poorest showing was made by the railroads of the 
northwest, which had 617 freight locomotives in or 
awaiting classified repairs, and only turned out in 
the half-month period, 121; while the best showing 
was made by railroads of the south, with 415 freight 
locomotives in or awaiting classified repairs, while 
207 passed through the shop in the half-month period. 
To make our point clear again, these southern rail- 
roads apparently had just an even month’s repair work 
ahead of them, at the rate at which repair work was 
then proceeding. 

Is it necessary to have so many locomotives out 
of service awaiting their turn to go through the shops? 
If it isn’t sheer lack of shop capacity to take care of 
the work, why the accumulation? Perhaps the loco- 
motives are not needed. It is true traffic is materially 
below what it was last fall, and during recent months 
many railroads have shut down certain shops for 
temporary periods. However, we cannot see from 
the figures on car loading - that. “trafic, -:or 
rather lack of traffic accounts for the condition; but 
if it does it would seem that it is already time to bring 
up the showing; and it will soon be a fatal mistake 
to have an accumulation of unserviceable locomotives. 


We have just one more illustration to offer, to make 
clear our point. Take the showing of some individual 
roads. One representative eastern road had on March 
1, 1924, 49 freight locomotives in or awaiting classi- 
fied repairs, while the output of the shops for the 
previous half-month was 8 locomotives, a showing 
which at the prevailing rate of shop work would mean 
an accumulation of idle locomotives that would take 
three months to dispose of. A large eastern system 
had 193 locomotives waiting or in the shops while the 
output was 23; another had 338 waiting or in the shops 
while the output for a half-month was 92. Some more 
favorable instances could be selected, such as a south- 
ern road which compares on the basis of 21 and 12, 
and a western road on the basis of 76 and 51. These 
last two roads have a percentage of locomotives await- 
ing classified repairs (on the basis of total serviceable) 
of 4.8 per cent and 6.6 per cent respectively, and the 
percentage on the basis of all repairs (classified and 
running) is 8 and 13.4 per cent respectively. It will 
be seen therefore that this condition of locomotives 
accumulated awaiting repairs is accurately reflected 
in the general percentage of condition of locomotive 
equipment. Perhaps the poorest showing of the roads 
we mentioned above was 11.3 per cent of the locomo- 
tives awaiting or undergoing classified repairs and 
27.6 per cent including all repairs. 

How do we account for these locomotives that are 
not doing anything? What is holding up locomotive 
repairs? Can’t we get them through the shop faster? 
We believe a speeding up of the movement through 
the shop, which means an increase of shop capacity 
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and an increase of the ‘efficiency of the shop equip- 
ment, is essential to a full return on the money in- 
vested in motive power. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


HEARING ON Section 15A 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 16.—In the hearing before 
the senate committee on interstate commerce, the rail- 
roads’ presentation of reasons for not disturbing the 
present Transportation Act and particularly section 
15a, has been practically finished, and the committee 
will now hear those in favor of a revision. The num- 
ber who advocate a change seems small, and the rail- 
road executives after testimony of those who advocate 
a revision of this section, will have a chance to file 
evidence in rebuttal. ; 


Opposition to any change in the principles under- 
lying the Transportation Act was recorded today be- 
fore the committee by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, appearing as the spokesman for 
more than a thousand commercial. organizations 
throughout the country. The position of the chamber 
and its investigations and study of the transportation 
problem, were explained by George A. Post, of New 
York, chairman of the committee on government re- 
lations to transportation, and Edward J. Frost, vice 
president of William Filene Sons Co., of Boston. The 
latter presented to the senate committee a statement 
by Julius H. Barnes, president of the national chamber, 
explaining the interest of business in the establishment 
and maintenance of an adequate national system of 
transportation. Mr. Barnes said in his statement; 


“Critical shortages of railroad service in the past 
few years have been directly due to inadequate rail- 
road expansion. The continued growth of commerce 
requires constantly expanding facilities. It is not suf- 
ficient that rates should not be confiscatory, but rates 
must be fairly framed to continually provide more new 
facilities. 

“The outstanding importance in the rule of rate 
-making is the duty placed upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by fixing rates which have regard 
for this necessity of enlarging transportation. ‘This 
affirmative duty should rest upon the responsible regu- 
lating body which establishes rate levels, otherwise, 
the growth of trade, which in America responds to 
constantly widening living standards, would be 
checked and defeated by reaching the limits of estab- 
lished transportation. This check would fall with 
severe losses upon all industry, and particularly upon 
the American farm. 

“Business manifestly approves that feature of the 
rule of rate making which protects the public interest 
by requiring honesty, efficiency and economy of man- 
agement. Business approves the administrative dis- 
cretion given the commission to flexibly prescribe dif- 
ferent rates for different sections and to adjust-unrea- 
sonable or unjust particular rates. Business approves 
the absence of any guaranty as to a rate of return to 
the individual railroads, because that might tend to 
restrict incentive to the best possible management 
performance. Business approves the provisions of the 
rule which maintains competition between carriers as 
to service. Business feels that while the demonstra- 
tion to date under this rule of rate making is one of 
effective accomplishment, the door should not be 
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closed to proper discussion of improvement in the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act. ‘Gy 
“There is this phase of the present business situa- 
tion in this country which legislation should take 
seriously into account. While business is fundamentally 
sound, there is manifest a condition of hesitancy which 
apparently bases primarily on a lack of confident en- 
terprises, and this again on the realization that bus- 
iness must face not only its own ever present prob-— 
lems but the additional ones of possible new influences 
and problems by reason of legislative changes, 
Modern business has become so vast and complex, so 
dependent of large requirements of capital and credit, 
by its character of large-scale production through ma-— 
chine equipment that it is as never before dependent 
on the enterprise and resourcefulness that base primar- 
ily on confidence. It is greatly to be desired that 
among other steps of precaution and encouragement, 
there be at an early date the elimination of agitation 
for experimental changes in the Transportation Act 


during this period of trial and demonstration.” 


Mr. Ettiorr BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


Concluding his statement in opposition to the re- 
peal of section 15a (the so-called rate making section) 
of the Transportation Act, Howard Elliott, chairman 
of the board of the Northern Pacific Ry., told the 


senate interstate commerce committee today that had 


the 1914 rates been in effect in 1923, when the rail- 
roads handled the greatest freight traffic in their his- 
tory, the saving to the public in freight rates on ship- 
ments of agricultural products, including live stock, 
on railroads west of the Mississippi river, would have 
amounted only to 1.31 per cent of the value of the 
products. Yet, such a reduction, he pointed out, 
would seriously affect the earnings of the railways. 
“The value of the commodities, “said Mr. Elliott,” 
is estimated at $9,635,000,000 for 1923, and the reduc- 
tion in the revenues of the railroads of $126,106,624 
is only 1.31 per cent of the value of the products. This 
amount would not accrue to the farmer, but would 
be absorbed by various middle men and in reduced 
prices to the ultimate consumer. The loss of revenue > 
to the railroads would, however, be substantial and 
would affect their ability to give present and future 
service to the public and would be of no benefit to the 
producers. c 
“Freight rates are, of course, important, but their 
effect upon the success of any business enterprise has 
been magnified, and there is danger that the theory of re- 
ducing rates in an effort to improve business and agfi- 
cultural conditions will do more harm in preventing the 
furnishing of adequate facilities than any possible good 
to be obtained by reductions. . : 
“The railroad system of the United States is for the 
purpose of carrying people and property. It ought not 
to be used as a carrier and a cure-all for the economic 
troubles of the country. These economic troubles can- 
not be cured by reducing rates so that the railroads are 
crippled and conditions created that may force govern- 
ment ownership to which this country is opposed. In 
the long run it will not help agriculture, industry and 
commerce to starve the railroads so they cannot give 
Bervice.’: . oan 
Mr. Elliott testified that the increase in the western 
district in freight rates on products of agriculture and. 
live stock has been less than on other commodities, being 
in 1923 only 31 per cent above the rates in effect in 1914, 
while the increase during the same period in the ton mile 
rate on all carload business, other than agricultural prod- 
ucts and live stock, was 50 per cent. ees 
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While the increase in freight rates compared with 
1914, Mr. Elliott continued, was 31 per cent, the farmer 
spent in 1923 for operation and maintenance of motor 
vehicles, $1,120,973,600, or an increase of more than 


1,743 per cent over that spent by him for similar pur- . 


poses in 1913. In addition the direct taxes paid by the 
farmer showed an increase during the same period of 
more than 185 per cent, while the amount paid by the 
farmer for interest on bank and mortgage loans increased 
more than 140 per cent. The value of all farm products, 
Mr. Elliott pointed out, increased $1,459,815,000 in 1923 
over 1922, while the freight revenue on the 1923 tonnage 
of the same products totaled $888,642,710. 

“It is interesting to note,’ said Mr. Elliott, “that the 
increase in the value of farm products in 1923 over 1922 
was $571,772,290 more than the total freight paid. In 
the western district alone, the increase in the value of 
all farm products was $396,429,000 more than the total 
freight paid.” 

Regarding the charge that section 15a provides a “guar- 
antee” for the railroads, Mr. Elliott said: ‘There is no 
guarantee, and there is no assurance of a return to the 
railroads. The wording of section 15a in this regard 
can be considered nothing more than the statement of a 
policy. There is no responsibility directly falling upon 
the commission to make good from any funds whatso- 


_ ever or any deficiencies that may occur under the policy 
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established. The very experience of the railroads during 
the past four years is positive proof that no guaranty of 
assurance of financial return does exist. 

“There can obviously be no guarantee where there is 

no provision for redress if the revenue falls below the 
statutory return. In this instance the railroads have no 
means whatsoever of securing a payment of all or any 
part of the deficiency in return for the past four years. 
This deficiency aggregates more than one billion dollars 
as measured by the statutory return of 5% per cent for 
two years ending March 1, 1922, and the statutory re- 
turn of 534 per cent since that date. No railroad execu- 
tive contemplates any sort of action for securing redress 
to supply this deficiency in return. 
- “The railroads of the country gave a larger amount 
of service in 1923 than ever was given before. The 
country will continue to grow, and in spite of the mag- 
nitude of the work done by the roads for the people in 
1923, we must look ahead to 1933, 1943 and 1953. They 
did this buoyed up with the hope that a settled railroad 
policy had been adopted when the Transportation Act was 
passed. Why change now before it has had a reasonable 
trial? 

“The transportation act may not be perfect; section 
15a may not be perfect, but taking the act as a whole, 
section 15a is a very important and vital part of it. I 
feel strongly not only as a railroad officer, but as a freight 
shipper, and a citizen opposed to government ownership, 
that the act ought to be let alone. Section 15a ought to 
be let alone, certainly until the after effects of the world 
war are worn off more than they have been up to the 
present time. 

“To my mind the congress can be of greater benefit to 
all classes of our 110,000,000 people who use the rail- 


_ Toads, to the approximately 2,000,000 who work on the 


railroads, to the possible 2,000,000 who own the secur- 
ities of the railroads, besides the 50,000,000 who are 
interested in life and fire insurance policies, savings 
banks, etc., if it will let the present laws and agencies 
created under those laws function for a few years more, 
rather than make changes at this time. We badly need 
stability of regulation and stability of railroad condi- 
tions.” 
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Car LOADINGS 


Loading of revenue freight for the week which ended 
on April 5 totaled 862,096 cars, according to reports filed 
today by the carriers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. Due to a decrease in 
coal loadings as well as to bad weather and flood condi- 
tions in certain parts of the country, the total for the 
week of April 5 was a decrease of 45,452 cars under 
the preceding week. Compared with the corresponding 
week last year it was a decrease of 34,279 cars, but with 
the corresponding week in 1922, it was an increase of 
156,083 cars. 

Coal loading for the week totaled 123,220 cars, 31,460 
cars under the week before and 40,975 cars under the 
same week last year. Compared with the same week two 
years ago, it was an increase, however, of 54,114 cars. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted to 35,296 
cars, a decrease of 697 cars under the preceding week, 
and 4,010 cars less than the corresponding week last 
Ae but 3,813 cars above the corresponding week in 

Live stock loading amounted to 28,595 cats. This was ~ 
a decrease of 17 cars under the week before and a de- 
crease of 1,635 cars under the same week last year, but 
an increase of 3,820 above the same week in 1922. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload freight 
totaled 251,481 cars, an increase of 280 cars over the 
preceding week, and 16,975 cars above the same week 
last year. Compared with the same week in 1922 it was 
an increase of 8,449 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 322,344 
cars, 6,827 cars under the week before, and 547 cars 
under the same week last year, but an increase of 56,033 
cars above the same week two yeats ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 77,023 cars. While 
this was a decrease of 4,530 cars under the preceding 
week, it was an increase of 3,198 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1923, and an increase of 22,652 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1922. 

Coke loading totaled 12,295 cars. This was not only 
a decrease of 194 cars under the previous week, and also 
a decrease of 3,781 cars under the same week last year, 
but an increase of 3,697 cars above two years ago. 

Ore loading totaled 11,842 cars, 2,007 cars below the 
preceding week, and 3,504 cars under the corresponding 
week last year. Compared with the corresponding week 
in 1922 it was an increase of 3,505 cars. 

Compared by districts, an increase over the week be- 
fore was reported in the central western district, while 
all others reported decreases. The southwestern district 
was the only one to show an increase over the correspond- 
ing week last year, but all districts showed increases over 
the corresponding week in 1922. 


COMPETITIVE BIDS ON SECURITIES 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company today applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval for 
an issue of twenty million of equipment certificates which 
have already been sold to Kuhn Loeb & Co. Approval 
will probably be granted, but there is a growing tendency 
of the commission to require competitive bids on secur- 
ities of this class. 


KA Bron 


Taxes are necessary to operate city, county, state and na- 
tional governments and the justification of levying reason- 
able taxes on railroads is not disputed. But this will be the 
fourth year since 1919 in which railroad taxes have exceeded 
railroad dividends. Railroad taxes have increased 160 per 
cent in the last eleven years, while dividends in that time 
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have decreased 10 per cent. In 1913 the railroads paid $322,- 
300,406 in dividends and $127,725,809 in taxes; last year’s 
dividends approximated $283,000,000 and taxes were $336,399,- 
600. An unfair feature of this great tax burden is that so 
much ‘of this money goes io furnish free rights of way to 
other .means-of -transportation—motor highways; canals, etc. 
—which compete with the railroads.—S. M. Felton, president, 
Chicago Great Western R, R. 


Application of Alternating Current 
Supply With Battery Reserve 
to Signal System 


By H. G. Morcan 
Signal Engineer, Illinois Central .R. R. 


A paper setting out the advantages, and giving the costs of 
using commercial power for signal service on the IlIlinots 
Central R: R. Presented March 13, 1924, before the conven- 
tion of the American Railway Association, Signal Section, 
at the Drake hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

The use of conimercial power for railway signaling 
with an emergency reserve battery has grown to consid- 
erable proportions in the last two years, and some obser- 
vations as to results obtained with various applications 
should be of interest. 

Commercial energy is cheap, costing three per cent 
or less of the cost of energy from primary batteries, 
However, where the total amount of energy used per 
month is very small, the cost of primary battery may be 
less than the cost of commercial energy when all factors 
are considered. 

Take, for example, a battery of 8 cells of the Edison 
type primary battery, with 500 ampere hour capacity, 
requiring renewal twice a year. Figuring 90 cents a re- 
newal, and allowing an hour’s time for a maintainer at 
72 cents per hour, and a helper at 47 cents, the cost of 
energy per year is $9.00, after allowance of 5 per cent 
depreciation is made on battery jars. 

If this line battery is replaced by 3 cells of storage 

battery charged by a rectifier, taking 13 watts for load 
and losses, the annual cost of energy with no allowance 
for labor, amounts to $14.00 where energy costs 10 cents 
per kilowatt hour, after an allowance of 10 per cent is 
made for depreciation of the battery and rectifier. 
_ Now take a motor battery of 16 cells of the Edison 
type primary battery, with 500 ampere hour capacity, re- 
quiring renewal once a year. Figuring 90 cents a cell 
renewal and allowing two hours time for a maintainer at 
72 cents per hour, and of a helper at 47 cents per hour 
for renewal, the cost of energy per year is $18.00 after 
an allowance of 5 per cent depreciation is made on the 
battery jars. 

If this motor battery is replaced by 4 cells of lead type 
storage battery charged by a rectifier, taking 13 watts 
for load and losses, the annual cost of energy with no 
allowance for labor amounts to $16.50 where energy costs 
10 cents per kilowatt hour after an allowance of 10 per 
cent is made for depreciation of the battery and rectifier. 

If the power rate is 5 cents per kilowatt hour the line 
battery will cost $9.00 with primary battery, and $9.00 


with storage battery, while the motor battery will cost 


$18.00 with primary battery, and $15.75 with storage 
battery. 

If the rectifier takes less than 13 watts for load and 
losses there will be a reduction of 40 cents a year for 
each watt below thirteen. 

Savings by the use of commercial power are especially 
suggested where power is immediately available and 
energy requirements are considerable. This applies at 
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crossing devices in cities and towns. Where there are a 
series of devices requiring considerable energy the trans- 
mission of power suggests itself. This may apply to the 
use of commercial power for a series of crossing devices 
or light signals using a primary battery for auxiliary de- 
vices requiring small amounts of energy. Or, finally, the 
availability of power may suggest its use for all devices 
making a uniform system. We will take up these appli- 
cations in turn. 

The cost of supplying energy from commercial power 
lines to an isolated device cannot fall below the service 
minimum, which is usually $1.00 or $1.50 per month. 
At 10 cents per kilowatt hour this corresponds to from. 
10 to 15 kilowatt hours per month, corresponding to a 
24-hour load of 14 to 20 watts. This will run a single 
rectifier delivering up to from 0.5 to one ampere at 10 
volts. 

From this it will be seen that two battery cell renewals 
per month approximate the cost of running a rectifier. at 
10 cents per kilowatt hour. Where the 10-cell battery 
operating a crossing device requires renewal two or more 
times a year, the use of commercial. power, if available, 
should be considered. Expressed differently, where a 
crossing device requiring one ampere at 6 volts operates — 
3 or more hours per day, or the total daily requirements 
exceed 18 watt hours the use of commercial power should 
be considered. gl 

First cost will vary with conditions, depending on ap- 
paratus at the location. In. general, more room in relay 
boxes will be required if a storage battery charged by a 
rectifier is used, and more room will be required in the 
battery housings if primary a battery is used. We do 
not regard the housing of rectifiers and relays in battery — 
receptacles as desirable. We did not resort to it for 
economy prior to our use of a floating charge, and could 
not fairly credit any savings so accomplished to the float- 
ing charge system. " <a 

We may state roughly that in towns where there is 
switching and commercial power is readily available, it 
will pay to install a rectifier and storage battery to oper- 
ate a wigwag signal. Where wigwag signals are used it 
is possible to operate the lamp directly from the alter- 
nating current line with a cutover relay, but the extra 
losses in the transformer and cutover relay make this 
uneconomical. 

Where isolated devices will operate on either direct or 
alternating current, as in the case of light signals, either 
storage or primary battery may be used as a reserve, by 
the use of a cutover relay, operated by alternating cur- 
rent which will switch the devices to the battery when the 
relay is de-energized. With a storage battery this re- 
quires energizing both a relay and a rectifier instead of 
just a rectifier, as in the case of direct current devices 
which have to be on a floating charge. However, it must 
be noted that the amount of energy delivered is not de- 
pendent on the capacity of the rectifier, but may greatly 
exceed it, as the rectifier is only called upon to maintain 
the necessary reserve in case of interruption of the alter- 
nating current supply. 

The cost of the reserve supply with a storage battery 
will be the cost of running the rectifier constantly, 
amounting to 7 kilowatt hours a month, costing 70 cents 
at 10 cents per kilowatt hour. If interruptions total only 
a few hours a month, a primary battery may be used as 
a reserve and cost less than a storage battery, making 
due allowance for renewal of the battery a sufficient time 
before exhaustion to maintain a reserve equal to that of 
the storage battery. 
that the reliability of the rectifier is of more importance 
than its efficiency. In connection with highway crossing 
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At isolated locations. it is apparent. — 
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protection it is generally most economical to confine the 
use of commercial power to the crossing device. 

Our use of mechanical rectifiers began on our Chicago 
terminal, where we had storage batteries at each signal 
bridge location, charged periodically by small motor gen- 
erator sets. 

These storage batteries operated the Hall disc signals 
and line circuits. Track circuits were operated by pri- 
mary batteries. It was easy to substitute mechanical rec- 
tifiers for the motor generator sets, as the loads were 
small. Later when color light signals were substituted 
for the Hall disc signals, it was very simple to operate 
the signal lamps with the alternating current supply 
available, using a cutover relay to switch the lamps to the 
storage battery as a reserve. By this method we have 
satisfactorily and economically operated color light: sig- 
nals without having to provide any duplicate. source of 
alternating current. Last year during the extensive 
changes in grade and ‘alignment which was being made 
preparatory to the electrification of our Chicago terminal 
we operated color light signals by means of temporary 


power connections from suburban stations, or any place 


that was available, using temporary storage battery hous- 
ings. We were thus able to maintain uninterrupted serv- 


ice through’a series of track and signal re-artangements - 


when no permanent arrangement was possible. There 
is no way of figuring the savings effected, but the stor- 
age batteries and rectifiers will be available for use on 
other parts of the system after electrification, two years 
hence. Storage batteries have been used for track cir- 
cuits’ where it was convenient to locate them along with 
other batteries. Otherwise primary batteries have been 
used. The use of a primary a battery reserve would not 
have been practical, as there were frequent power inter- 
ruptions, and batteries were frequently moved and sub- 
jected to low temperatures. 

We. come next to the operation of devices requiring 
considerable amounts of energy, using a transmision line. 
At one point we had four miles of very busy single track 
with seven top post semaphore mechanisms, of an old 
type, which were worn out. It was desired to substitute 
color light signals. We obtained power.supply near the 


center of the system and put up transmission wires, using. 


110 volts. Rectifiers and storage batteries were substi- 
tuted for the primary batteries operating the signals. 
Track circuits were not changed. These seven signals 
which are equipped with 30-watt lamps cost $20.50 per 
month at 7.4 cents per kilowatt hour, or about $3.00 per 
Signal per month. The power supply has proven very 
reliable and we unquestionably could have kept our pri- 
mary batteries for reserve. 

On a double track suburban branch line in the Chi- 
cago terminal territory we had track circuits and lines in 
place for the operation of annunciators in gate towers. 
In order to install color light signals we put up short 
stretches of line from frequent sources of supply, using 
110 volts, and installed storage batteries and rectifiers for 
operation of signals only. This arrangement was unques- 
tionably economical, as the branch will be electrified 
within two years. 

We now come to the transmission of commercial power 
for operating all parts of a signal system using battery 
reserve. We have installed semaphore signals, using a 
floating charge with mechanical rectifiers for all purposes, 
on three short sections. Of these installations we have 
used separate batteries for line and motor. circuits, the 
same as we would do with primary batteries. Continu- 
ps lighting has been employed using 10-volt 0.25-ampere 
amps. | 

The first cost of this type of installation is about ten 
per cent higher than our standard type of installation 
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with primary batteries. This is based on transmission 
wires being located on the same cross-arm with other 
signal wires. The cost of energy on a sliding rate aver- 
aging about 6 cents per kilowatt hour on one section of 
11.5 miles, with 15 signals, has amounted to $27.00 per 
month. The cost of primary battery renewals on this 
section would have amounted to approximately $30.00 
per month for material only, using approach lighting. 
One assistant maintainer was added to the force on ac- 
count of these additional signals. Maintenance of this 
section has been easier than with a primary battery, and 
we have continuous lighting, but no saving has been 
effected. We feel that more territory can be assigned 
where a floating charge is used with semaphore signaling 
than where a primary battery is used throughout, and an 
saving must be due to the reduction in labor. 

The thought may occur that in such a system the line 
circuits which take so little energy could be more cheaply 
operated by a primary battery and the remainder of the 
system by storage battery. On the 11.5 mile installation 
just mentioned the energy required to operate 15 line 
circuits one month is: estimated at 105 ktlowatt hours, al- 
lowing for line losses. Elimination of this item would 
reduce our monthly bill by $5.25, the minimum rate on 
the sliding scale being 5 cents per kilowatt hour. These 
line circuits would require approximately nine 500 ampere 
hour primary battery renewals per month at a cost 
of $8.10. 

Insofar as semaphore signals are concerned, it appears 
that a floating charge with a storage battery should be 
used throughout, or else a primary battery should be used 
throughout. We have installed 90 miles of absolute per- 
missive block signaling, using color light signals. 

The cost of installation, using commercial power with 
storage batteries charged from mechanical rectifiers as a 
reserve, runs about 10 per cent higher than using primary 
batteries with approach lighting. These figures will vary 
somewhat with the type of construction employed. We 
have used No. 6 weatherproof copper transmission wires 
on the signal arm, with step-down transformers at each 
signal location. Signals are constantly lighted, using an 
18-watt 10-volt lamp, controlled direct from the line with 
a cut-over relay to switch to the reserve storage battery. 
A reserve storage battery is used to operate the line cir- 
cuits, line relays being of 640 or 670 ohms resistance. 
All apparatus is housed on the line side, standard double 
cases being used. A 20-mile section is assigned to a 
maintainer without a hepler. Power bills for a section 
with twelve trains a day at 7 cents per kilowatt hour 
amount to $4.75 per signal, and $6.88 per track mile per 
month. Power bills for a section with 16 trains per day 
at 8 cents per kilowatt hour amount to $4.27 per signal, 
and $7.50 per track mile per month. 

The cost of operating a similar section with primary 
batteries and approach lighting amounts to $3.00 per sig- 
nal per month, for signal battery renewals alone. It 
should be noted that this is based on the use of a 10-volt 
18-watt lamp. We are experimenting with a 714-volt, 
10-watt lamp, and results so far have been satisfactory. 
I understand that lamps of lower wattage than 10 are 
being tried for this. intermittent service. It is obvious 
that the development of highly efficient color light signals 
may make the use of a primary battery compare favor- 
ably with the use of commercial power. It should also 
be noted that the approach lighting on this section is con- 
trolled by the relays for the opposite signals and that for 
each train movement the signal lamps are lighted an aver- 
age of one-half the time it takes the train to go the full 
length of the absolute block between sidings. There are 
12 train movements per day. A maintainer and helper 
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are required for this section. The extra labor makes this 
arrangement more expensive. ; 

Sources of commercial power are frequently very reli- 
able, and the energy which the reserve battery is called 
upon to deliver per year may be very small. Where the 
apparatus will work either direct or alternating current, 
as in the case of the light signals, a primary battery re- 
serve may prove more economical than a storage battery 
reserve. We have made no practical application of this 
principle as yet. 

We have employed commercial power with a storage 
battery reserve on a section of seven miles of 4-track 
road and 26 miles of 3-track road. On the 3-track road 
the middle track is signaled for traffic in both directions. 
On this section a separate signal pole line was already in 
place, having been built in connection with previous 
double track signaling. Two No. 6 American wire gauge, 
double braid, hard drawn, weatherproof, copper line wires 
were strung for the 440-volt transmission line. 

Each bridge in this territory carries four color light 
signals which are constantly lighted. The use of ap- 
proach lighting was not considered desirable where sig- 
nals are displayed for more than one track in the same 
direction. 

The use of storage battery for track circuits made pos- 
sible the operation of track circuits the full length of the 
blocks, which average 5,000 feet, with a maximum of one 
mile. A primary battery was not considered for the 
above reasons. 

A comparison of the cost of the floating charge system 
and the alternating current system shows that the cost of 
the apparatus for one bridge amounts to approximately 
$1400 for the floating system and $1800 for the alternat- 
ing current system. It is to be observed that this figure 
includes the reserve for the floating system, but does not 
include the cost of duplicate power supply for the alter- 
nating current system. It is our.experience that one sys- 
tem may be maintained as cheaply as the other. 


A few general observations may be of interest. In 
laying out transmission lines, where wires have to be 
placed on the end pins of the signal cross-arm on the tele- 
graph pole line, we have used No. 6.American wire gauge, 
hard drawn, weatherproof, copper wire. . We have felt 
that this wire is as large as may be satisfactorily used and 
that its mechanical strength is about as low as is desirable 
for a transmission line. 

Wherever we have used line voltage of more than 110 
volts, in order that maintainers may not have to handle 
higher than 110 volts except on the line. We have used 
line transformers at all locations, grounding one side of 
the 110-volt secondary. This permits a greater standard- 
ization of rectifiers. It is very important that transform- 
ers be of no greater rating than actually required and that 
they be efficient, otherwise transformer losses may form 
a considerable portion of the line load. Small air cooled 
transformers are available for mounting on the cross- 
arm in ratings of 50, 100, 150, 200, 250, 500 and 750 
watts. These are similar to transformers used for sign 
lighting and provided with 5 and 10 per cent voltage reg- 
ulation taps inside the primary winding. Booster trans- 
formers may be used to slightly extend the length of 
transmission lines, but it is much better to lay out a 
line on the basis of ample margin without boosting. 

For the operation of color light signals on single track 
we have used transmission at 220 volts on. Postal Lines 
and 440 volts on Western Union lines, using No. 6 cop- 
per in each case. The 440-volt arrangement is much more 
satisfactory. With 440-volt operation it is practical to 
make longer transmission from points where a lower rate 
and better service is obtained, making transmission as 
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short as possible from small stations carrying a high rate 
and giving unreliable service. In general it is not feasible 
to use sectionalizing switches to supply power from either 
end of the line, as the transformer adjustments all have 
to be changed. 

The maximum lengths of our power transmission lines 
are as follows: Three and four-track color light signal- 
ing using 440 volts, six miles. Single track color light 
signaling using 440 volts, fourteen miles. Single track 
semaphcre signaling using 220 volts, ten miles. It is 
worthy of note that the use of primary battery reserve 
with color light signals would permit the use of longe 
transmission lines. a 

Lightning arresters for pole mounting have only re- 
cently become available. It is now possible to secure a 
compression chamber arrester designed for 440 volts and 
of small enough capacity for the light loads carried on 
signal lines. Some of the carborundum types of arrest- 
ers which have been in use on signal lines for years may 
be employed in a suitably designed box, mounted on the 
cross-arm. Suitable reserve capacity should be provided 
to guard against failure. This is a more difficult matter 
than at first appears, inasmuch as an individual rectifier 


‘may fail without there being anything special to call the 


maintainers’ attention to it, and continue until the battery 
runs down, while a failure of the power supply is ob- 
served at any location, and when power comes on again — 
normal operation is resumed. For this reason we have 
used nothing smaller than a cell of 75 ampere hours rating 
on intermittent one ampere discharge. 


Satisfactory rectifiers may be secured, some using both 
sides of the wave, and others using one side of the wave. 
Where one manufacturer produces both types, our pref- — 
erence has been for the double wave type due to the fact 
that the contacts had to break only half as much cur- 
rent in the single wave type, although the single wave 
type is more efficient on light loads. Contacts now avail- 
able appear to be satisfactory. a 


In conclusion we may state that satisfactory service is 
obtainable by the use of commercial power with reserve 
battery. Considerable economies may also be effected, 
but each installation should be carefully considered on its 
individual merits. 


Directory of Railway Association 
and Clubs | 


AMERICAN RaiitwaAy ASSOCIATION, DIVISIONS AND 
z SECTIONS 
American Railway Association.—General secretary, H. J. Foster, 39 
Vesey St., New York City. y 
Car Service Division.—-Secretary, C. A. Bush, 718 18th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ‘ 
Division I, Operating.—Secretary, J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New 
York City. ; 
Freight Station Section.—Secretary, R. O. Wells, 431 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. ‘ 
Medical and Surgical Section.—Secretary, J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St. New York City. Next annual meeting, June 9-10, Chicago. 
Protective Section.—Secretary, J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New 
York City. Next annual meeting, July 9-10, Denver, Colo. 
Safety Section.—Secretary,. J. .C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York 
City. Next annual meeting, June 24-26, Salt Lake City, Utah. ; 
Telegraph and Telephone Section.—Secretary, W. A. Fairbanks, 30 
Vesey St.,, New York City. Next annual meeting, September 9-11, 
1924, Quebec, Que. Co-operating manufacturers’ organization, Rail- 
way Telegarph & Telephone Appliance Association, Secretary, G. 
A. Nelson, Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church St. New York City. 
Division II, Transportation.—Secretary, G. W. Covert, 431 So, Dear- 
porn St., Chicago. ‘ } 
Division III, Traffic.—Secretary, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St. 
New York City. : 


Division IV, Engineering.—See American Railway Engineering Ass0o- 
ciation, below. oan 
Signal Section.—Secretary, H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York 
City. Co-operating manufacturers’ organization. Signal Appliance 
Association, secretary F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Mfg. C0, 
West Nyack, Rockland County, N. Y. z ‘ 
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= 1924, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Division V, Mechanical.—Secretary, V. R. Hawthorne, 431 So. Dearborn 
St. Chicago. Next annual meeting, June 11-18, Atlantic City, N. J. 
' Co-operating manufacturers’ organization, Railway Supply Manufac- 
turer’s Association, secretary, J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

. Equipment Painting Section.—Secretary, V. R. Hawthorne, 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, September 2-4, 1924, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Division VI, Purchases and Stores.—Secretary, W. J. Farrell, 


St., New York City. Next annual meeting, June 16-18, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Division VII, Freight Claims.—Secretary, Lewis Pilcher, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, April, 1924, New Orleans, 
La, i 


30 Vesey 


MISCELLANEOUS ASSOCIATIONS 


Air Brake Association.—Secretary, F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. Next annual meeting, May 6-9, 1924, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Que. Co-operating manufacturers’ organization.—Air Brake 
Appliance Association, secretary, Joseph Sinkler, Pilot Packing Co., 
1068 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

American Association of Dining Car Superintendents.—Secretary, Arnold 
Shircliffe, superintendent dining cars, Chicago Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Ry., Chicago. 


American Association of Freight Traffic Officers.—Secretary, Grant 
Williams, 1341 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
American Association of General Baggage Agents.—Secretary, E. lL 


Duncan, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Montreal, Que. 

_American ‘Association of Passenger Traffic Officers.—Secretary, W. C. 
“Hope, 143 Liberty St., New York City. 

American Association of Railroad Superintendents.—Secretary, J. Roth- 
schild, room 400, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next meeting, June 

18-20, 1924, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“American Electric Railway Association. —Executive secretary, 
Welsh, 8 W. Fortieth St., New York City. 
October, 1924. 

‘American Railway Bridge and Building Association.—Secretary, C, A. 
Lichty, 319 North Waller Ave., Chicago. Next annual meeting, Oc- 
tober 21-23, 1924, Kansas City, Mo. Co-operating manufacturers’ 
organization.— Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association, secre- 
tary, John E. Nelson, 3240 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Railway Development Association.—Secretary, W. H. Hill, 
general agricultural agent, New York Central Lines, La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. Next annual meeting, May 14-16, 1924, Savannah, 
Ga. 

American Railway Engineering Association.—Secretary, E. H. Fritch, 

431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, March 10-12, 
1925, Chicago. Co-operating manufacturers’ organization.—National 
Railway Appliances’ Association, secretary, C. W.: Kelly, Seeberger 
Bldg., 845 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association.—Secretary, 
Stephenson, Atlantic Coast Line R. R., Rocky Mount, N. C. Co- 
operating manufacturers’ organization.—Supply Association of Ameri- 
can Railway Tool Foremen’s Association, secretary, C. O. Montague, 
Clark Equipment Co., 1650 South 39th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

American Short Line Railroad Association.—Secretary, T. F. Whittel- 
sey, 702 International Bldg., 1319 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Next annual meeting, May 14, 1924, Washington, D. C. 

American Society of Civil Engineers.—Secretary John H. Dunlap, 33 W. 
39th St.,. New York City. Next annual meeting, June 18-20, 1924, 

_ Pasadena, Cal. 

“ American Society of Mechanical Engineers.—Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. Next annual meeting, May 26-29, 


Next meeting, June 3, 1924, 


J. W. 
Next annual meeting, 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Railroad Division.—Secre- 
tary, A. F. Stuebing, Bradford D'raft Gear Co., 23 West 43rd St., 
- New York City. Next meeting, May 26-29, 1924, Cleveland Ohio. 

American Society for Steel Treating.—Secretary, W. H. Hisenman, 4600 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Next annual meeting, September 
2-26, 1924, Commonwealth Pier, Boston, Mass. 

American Society for Testing Materials.—Secretary C. L. Warwick, 
Engineers’ Club Bldg., 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. Next an- 
nual meeting, June 23-27, 1924, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel At- 
lantic City N. J. 

American Train Dispatchers’ Association.—Secretary, 
1810-1311 Mallers Bldg., 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
meeting, July 21, 1924. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association.—Secretary, P. R. Hicks, 1146 
Otis Bldg., Chicago. Next annual meeting, January 15-17, 1925, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Association of Railway Claim Agents.—Secretary, H. D. Morris, North- 


©, lL. Darling, 
Next annual 


ern Pacific Ry., 1044 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. Next 
annual meeting, May 21-23, 1924, West Baden, Ind. 
Association of Railway Electrical Engineers.—Secretary, Jos. A, An- 


dreucetti, room 411 C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. 
ing October 20-24, 1924, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 


Next annual meet- 
Co-operating man- 


ufacturers’ organization.—Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
_ Association, secretary, J. Scribner, General Electric Co., 230 S. Clark 
St., Chicago. 


Association of Railway Executives.—Secretary, 8. J. Strong, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., 17th and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

_Car Foremen’s Association of Chicago. —Secretary, Aaron Kline, 626 N. 
Pine Ave., Chicago. Monthly meetings, second Monday, except June, 

4 July, August, Great Northern hotel, Chicago. 

Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association.—Sec- 
retary, A. S. Sternberg, 7942 S. Morgan St., Chicago. Co-operating 
manufacturers’ organization. —Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and 

Car Foremen’s Association, secretary, Bradley B. Johnson, W. 180 

_ Miner, 667 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 

Eastern Association of Car Service Officers.—Secretary, ‘J. T. Bougher, 
46 N. Twelfth St:, Philadelphia, Pa. Next meeting, March 27, 1924, 

- Atlantic City, N. 5: 

Eastern Railroad Association.—Secretary, E, N. Bessling, 614 F St., 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 

General Superintendents’ Association of Chicabo. -gheraticey: (interne By 

Treichel, 321 Grand Central Station, Chicago. -Meetings monthly. 

_ International Railway Fuel Association.—Secretary, J. B. Hutchison, 
-~6000 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next annual meeting, May 26-29, 1924, 
~ Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Co-operating manufacturers’ organization. 

- —International Railway Supply Men’s Association, secretary, Bard 
Browne, Superheater Co., room 702, 17 BE, 42nd St., New York City. 
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International Railway 


General Foremen’s Association.—Secretary, 
William Hall, 1061 W. 


Wabasha St., Winona, Minn. Next annual 
meeting, September 2-5, 1924, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Co-operating 
manufacturers’ organization.—Association of Railway Supply Men, 
secretary-treasurer, A. W. Clokey, 1558 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 

Maintenance of Way Master Painters’ Association.—Secretary, E. E. 
Martin, room 23, Electric Union Station, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Master Boiler Makers’ Association.—Secretary, Harry D. Vought, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York City. Next annual meeting,. May 20-23, 
1924, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

National Association cf Railroad Tie Producers.—Secretary, 
Penney, T. J. Moss Tie Co., 719 Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
annual meeting, January, 1925, Chicago. 

National Association of Railway and Utilities. Commissioners.—Secre- 
tary, James B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York City. Next an- 
nual meeting, November 11, 1924, Phoenix, Ariz, 

Railway Accounting Officers Association.—Secretary, E. R. Woodson, 
1116 Woodward Bldg.,, Washington, D. C. “Next annual meeting, 
July 9, 1924, Fairmont hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

Railway Business Association.—Secretary, Frank W. Noxon, 600 Lib- 
.erty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Next annual meeting, November or 
December, 1924, New York City. 

Railway Fire Protection Association.—Secretary, R. R. Hackett, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, Md. Next annual meeting, October 
14-16, 1924. 7 

Railway Treasury Officers’ Association.—Secretary, 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ber 18-19, 1924, Montreal, Que. 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association of America.—Sec- 
retary, P. J. McAndrews, Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Sterling, Ill. 
Next annual meeting, September 16-18, 1924, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. Co-operating manufacturers’ organization.—Track Supply 
Association, secretary, W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Ajax Corporation, Hill- 
burn; oN, “Y. 

Southern Association of Car Service Officers.—Secretary, J. L. Carrier, 
care of Tennessee Central Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Next annual meet- 
ing, July 17, 1924, Nashville, Tenn. 

Traveling Engineers’ Association.-—Secretary, 
E. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Next annual meeting, September 16-19, 
1924, Chicago. Co-operating manufacturers’ organization.—Railway 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, secretary, H. A. Varney, Sun- 
beam Electric Mfg. Co.,. 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Western Society of Engineers.—Secretary, Edgar 8S. Nethercut, 
Monadnock block, Chicago. 


Ai poke 
Next 


L.. W. Cox, ::1217 
Annual meeting, Septem- 


WwW. O. Thompson, 1177 
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Canadian Railway Club.—Secretary, 
Montreal, Que. Meetings monthly, second Tuesday, Windsor hotel. 
Central Railway Club.—Secretary, Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York City. Meetings, second Thursday, January, March, Sep- 
tember, November, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. Interim meetings, 

second Thursday, February, April, June, October, December. 


Cincinnati Railway Club.—Secretary, W. C. Cooder, 525 Union Central 


CG, Re Crook, -129) Charron “St:, 


Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meetings, second Tuesday, February, May, 
September, November. : 

Dixie Railway Club.—Secretary, T. C. Schley, 71 Conti St., Mobile, 
Ala. Meetings monthly, second Thursday, Battle House hotel, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 


New England Railroad Club.—Secretary, W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Meetings monthly, Copley-Plaza hotel, Boston, 
Mass, wae 

New York Railroad Club.—Secretary, Harry D, Vought, 26 Cortlandt 
St., New York City. Meetings monthly, third Friday except June, 
July, August, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 


Pacific Railway Club.—Secretary, W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St,, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Meetings monthly, second Thursday, alternately in Com- 
mercial Club, San Francisco, and Hotel Oakland, Oakland. 

Railway Club of Greenville.—Secretary, G. Chas. Hoey, mechanical 
draftsman, Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R., Greenville, Pa. Meetings 
monthly, except June, July, August. 

Railway Club of Pittsburg.—Secretary, J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings monthly, fourth Thursday, except 
June, July, August, Fort hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louis Railway Club.—Secretary, B. W. Frauenthal, drawer 24,.M. 
P. O., St. Louis, Mo, Meetings monthly, second Friday, Hotel Stat- 
ler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Southern and Southwestern Railway Club.—Secretary, A. J. Merrill, 
P. O. box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. Meetings monthly, third Thursday. 
605 N. Michigan 
except June, July, 


Western Railway Club.—Secretary, Bruce V. Crandall, 
Chicago. 
Auditorium 


Meetings monthly, third Monday, 
hotel, 


Ave., 
August, 


A Neat Design of Fceot Bridge, of Reinforced Concrete, on the Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western Ry., at Madison, Morris County, N. J. 
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Blocking Engines on Erect- 
ing Floor 


The device shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is in use in the Louis- 
ville (Ky.), shops of the Louisville & 
Nashville Rk. R., for supporting engines 
on the erecting floor while undergoing 
repairs. It is made up of two heavy 
pieces of channel iron securely riveted 
together to forma base, © bwomcast 
iron blocks are constructed to slide 
between the sides of the base, and are 
bored and threaded for large jack 
screws. The device, after it is assem- 
bled, can be adjusted both as to height 
and width to suit the engine being sup- 
ported. The number of these devices 
required for each pit depends entirely 
upon the type of engine. The use of 
this kind of a support eliminates en- 
tirely the pile of old wooden blocks 
that is usually found near each erecting 
floor, which is quite an advantage in 
saving material as well as labor re- 
quired in handling the blocks. 


Grinding Steam Pipe Rings 


Almost every railroad shop or round- 
house is equipped with some sort of a 
device for grinding steam pipe joints, 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — 


No.5 Morse Taper —~ 


Ream to Fit Shaft -— 
——— 
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Tools, Methods and Materials 


Labor Saving Ideas — 


New Devices 
Short Guts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 
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— Products of the 


Device for Blocking Locomotives on Erecting Floor. 


and for this reason it is interesting to 
note the different methods of perform- 
ing this kind of work. The. device 
shown in. the illustration is an adjust- 
able steam pipe ring holder, driven by 
an air motor, and is in use in the shops 
of the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. One of the outstanding features 
of this device is the fact that it can 
be adjusted to accommodate almost any 
size of steam pipe ring in use. This 
feature is obtained by the use of the 
threaded sleeve and the arrangement 
of the levers and clamps used to hold 
the ring, as shown in the illustration. 

A device of this kind could be made 


: 
——— 


4 k-/a = 


Finish all over 


Shaft, Soft Steel, Reqd. | 
Dp 


IZ" l2 Thds. +— 


/"Wrot /ron Pipe 


Upper Sleeve, Brass, |-Reqd 


& Grinding Chuck for Steam Pipe Rings. 


at a comparatively small cost and 
should greatly facilitate the operation 
of grinding these rings. 


Se Be: 
Drill 


New Size Pneumatic 


A new size lightweight non-reyer- 
sible pneumatic drill has been brought 
out by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
No. 11 Broadway, New York. This 
new drill is known as size D and is 
suitable for light drilling up to #5” 
diameter holes and reaming up to fe” 
diameter. This is a light weight drill — 
which may be fitted with either breast — 
plate, feed screw or grip handle and 
so made adaptable for a wide variefy of 
work. The construction of this ma- 
chine is very similar to that of the 
No. 6 and 600 drills which this com- 
pany brought out some two years ago 
and which were powered for drilling 
up to 3%” diameter. These drills proved 
so successful that this new size D drill 
of larger bore and stroke was devel- 
oped. 

The features of this type of machine 
are briefly —light-weight aluminum 
case, with steel bushings cast in all 
the bearing holes and the throttle hole; 
cast iron cylinders which are renew- 
able and interchangeable, and special | 
three cylinder motor. The renewable 
cylinders are a valuable feature, as any 
cylinder after long service, may easily 
be replaced and the motor made as_ 
good as new at slight cost. 

The three cylinder motor has the 
rotating parts all accurately balanced, 
eliminating vibration and _ reducing 
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Ingersoll-Rand Size “D’’ Pneumatic Drill. 


wear and tear on the machine. The 
drill is very economical in air consump- 


“tion and cost of maintenance, is high 


powered, and, moreover, every part is 
readily accessible for inspection. 


_ New Type of Hack Saw Blade 


A greater output per hour from the 
sawing machine and a large increase in 
the output per blade are the features 


claimed through the use of a new saw- 


ing machine, hack saw blade and blade 
sharpening machine recently introduced 
by the Edward G. Herbert, ‘Ltd., Man- 
chester, England. One of the devices, 
the hack saw blade, which is shown in 


the accompanying illustration in the 


process of being ground, has a new 


_ type of set, which, it is claimed, allows 


an extra large number of grindings. 
The set extends beyond the root of the 
tooth, making it possible for the blade 
to be sharpened until the original teeth 
have been entirely ground away. The 


A British Hack Sawing Machine. 
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new formed teeth will have enough set 
to clear. The blades are made of high- 
speed tool steel and are especially 
suited to sawing hard metals. 

The saw sharpening machine grinds 
the hack saw blades exactly to models 
having the correct shape of teeth. In 
this machine the grinding wheel is sta- 
tionary and the blade moves toward the 
wheel in contact with the models. The 
teeth are ground on both faces. <A 
diamond rest is supplied and arranged 
to true the stone to the correct angle. 
The sawing machine, which has been 
manufactured by this company for some 
time, has been redesigned to obtain the 
full benefit of the new type of saw. 
These machines are suitable for run- 
ning at a speed of 170 revolutions per 
minute while putting a heavy pressure 
on the blade. The saw holders have 
an indicator which shows when the 
blade is being strained sufficiently, thus 
preventing the breaking of blades. 


Union A. C. Flasher Relay, 
Style SV-31 


During the last year the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. has been supply- 
ing railroads with an alternating cur- 
rent flasher relay (style SV-31, for al- 
ternately flashing the lights of high- 
way signals of the color light type. It 
is a modification of the style SV-30 
slow-acting vane relay in that it has 
an additional circuit interrupter which 
is actuated to open the controlling cir- 
cuit of the relay upon full pick-up and 
to close this circuit when the full re- 
lease position is reached. 

The design is su h that the pick-up 
and release periods are the same, thus 
causing both signal lamps to be illum- 
inated and. dark for equal lengths of 
time. Each relay is adjusted at the 
factory for a definite time period which 
may be from 30 to 45 flashes per min- 
ute. Voltage fluctuation within the 
range required by the relay does not 
appreciably alter the timing. 

The maximum contact 


equipment 
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may be six sets of front and back con- 
tacts; but since each contact is cap- 
able of carry 2 amperes, it is possible 
to employ only one set of front and 
back contacts for the control of one 
or two style HC-2 highway crossing 
signals. The style SV-31 relay may be 
furnished for operation on any com- 
mercial voltage and frequency up to 220 
volts and when wound for 110 volts 
the design of the winding is such that 
frequencies of 25 and 60 cycles may be 
be used interchangeably with practi- 
cally no difference in the time of opera- 
tion. The construction and method of 
operation of this relay is very similar . 
to the well known model 15 vane relay. 


New Development in Metal 
Cutting Torches 


A notable advance in the art of oxy- 
acetylene cutting apparatus has been 
recently perfected by the Alexander 
Milburn Company, Baltimore, Md. 


This is the perfection of a “Super 
Tip” for cutting, which, while embody- 
ing all the desirable features of the 
standard tip, has additional features 
which mark it as a signal improve- 
ment. 


The distinctive features of this tip 
are a method of super-mixing the gases 
and preheating the cutting oxygen as 
well as giving added velocity and pene- 
tration to the preheating and cutting 
jets. A further feature is that the tip 
is provided with a renewable seat at 
a fraction of the cost of a complete 
tip, rendering it unnecessary to re- 
machine or discard the used tips. This 
renewable seat facilitates the cleaning * 
and maintenance of the tip. 

The new tip retains all the advan- 
tages of the tip which has been stand- 
ard on Milburn torches for a number 
of years, with the added advantages 
noted above. The mixture of the pre- 
heating gases takes place in multiple 
passages in the renewable seat: These 
gases then pass into an annular pas- 
sage where they are given a swirling 
motion and an additional mixing. 

The “Super-Tip’ with renewable 
seat, is interchangeable with all-sizes 
of Milburn cutting tips and*will fit all 
this company’s torches manufactured 
since 1916. 


Grinding the Herbert Hack Saw Blade, 
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February Totals of Traffic 
and Car Movement 
Break Records 


Two new high récords were estab- 
lished by the class I railroads of the 
country in the handling of freight dur- 
ing February, according to reports filed 
April 16, by the carriers with the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics: 


1. They handled the greatest volume 
of freight traffic, measured in net ton 
miles, carried during any February in 
history. 

2. The average daily movement per 
freight car for the month of February 
amounted to 27.4 miles per day, the 
highest for any February on record. 


Freight traffic in February amounted 
to 35,962,421,000 net ton miles, an in- 
crease of 3,332,065,000, or 10.2 per cent 
over the same month last year, and an 
increase of 3,010,289,000 net ton miles 
or 9.1 per cent over February, 1920, 
which was the previous record month. 
Compared with 1922, it was an increase 
of 7,511,508,000 net ton miles or 26.4 
per cent. 


In the eastern district, according to 
complete reports, freight traffic totaled 
18,653,492,000 net ton miles, an increase 
of 12.1 per cent over February last 
year, while in the southern district it 
totaled 5,139,795,000 net ton miles or an 
increase of 8.7 per cent. Complete re- 
ports showed 12,169,134,000 net ton 
miles in the western district, an in- 
crease of 8.1 per cent over February. 
1923. 


For the months of January and Feb- 
ruary alone, freight traffic amounted to 
70,463,134,000 net ton miles, the great- 
est volume ever handled by the rail- 
roads during the first two months in 
any year. This volume exceeded the 
corresponding period last year which 
had marked the previous record by 
123,489,000 net ton miles or 0.2 per 
cent, 


In attaining a daily average move- 
ment of 27.4 miles per freight car, the 
railroads of the country in February 
exceeded the same month last year by 
2.6 miles, and February, 1920, by 5.1 
miles. The average also exceeded that 
for January this year by 2.4 miles. 

In computing the average movement 
per day, account is taken of all freight 
Cars in service; including all cars in 
tiansit, cars in process of being loaded 
and unloaded, cars undergoing or 
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awaiting repairs, and also cars on side 
tracks for which no load is immediately 
available. 


The average load per freight car in 
February was 27.6 tons, a decrease of 
0.6 ton compared with the same month 
last year, and 0.7 ton decrease com- 
pared with February, 1920. 


Despite the decrease in the average 
lead per car, the railroads by expe- 
diting the movement of freight cars ob- 
tained increased efficiency in handling 
the. volume of freight transported by 
them in February. This is shown by 


the fact that every car in February 


carried a daily average of 502 tons of 
freight one mile compared with an av- 
erage of 474 tons per mile in February, 
1923. 


New Haven to Sell All Real Estate 
Not Actually Used. 


The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. has announced its plan to 
dispose of all its real estate holdings 
not now in use for railway operating 
purposes, as quickly as buyers can be 
found. This is in line with a previous 
policy and, during the past year, this 
company has sold a good deal of valu- 
able real estate, notably such former 
holdings as those in the Park square 
district of Boston. During the year of 
1923, the railway disposed of 72 parcels 
of real estate, valued at $874,261. 


B. & O. Fuel Conservation Moving 
Picture. 


The Chicago chapter of the Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association held 
a special meeting Thursday evening, 
April 10, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
the feature of the evening being an 
unusual motion picture presented by 
W. L. Robinson, superintendent of 
fuel and locomotive performance of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Among 
other things the chemistry of combus- 
tion is shown in this picture by means 
of animated characters, carbon being 
represented by a negro, oxygen by a 


police officer and hydrogen by a girl’ 


called the “Hydro-girl.” This was the 
first showing of the film outside of the 
Baltimore & Ohio lines, and it was 
the consensus of opinion of those pres- 
ent that it will have an important ef- 
fect in giving enginemen, firemen and 
other railroad employees a better idea 
of correct methods of firing and the 
importance of adhering to these meth- 
ods if coal is to be used economically. 


% 


Railway Net Income for 


February Reflects Heavy 
Traffic 


Class I railroads, representing a to- 
tal mileage of 235,901 miles, earned at 
an annual rate of return of 6.28 per 
cent on their tentative valuation in 
February, according to reports for the 
month compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics from returns filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Freight traffic for that month was the 
greatest for any February on record. 
In dollars this represented a net op- 
erating income of $71,191,600. The same 
roads in February last year earned a 
net operating income of $39,274,900, 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 3.76 per cent. In January, 1924, the 
net operating income was $51,281,000 
or 4.38 per cent. The net operating 
income is what is left after the pay- 
ment of operating expenses, taxes and 
equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 


Operating revenues of the class I 
roads in February amounted to $478,- 
914,250, an increase of $31,965,380 or 
7.2 per cent over the same month last 
year. Operating expenses totaled 
$374,699,900, a decrease of $1,306,700 
or 0.3 per cent under those for the 
same month last year. ; 

For the first two months this year 
Class I railroads had a net operating 
income representing an annual rate of 
return of 5.32 per cent on their tenta- 
tive valuation, amounting in dollars to 
$122,485,200, compared with $100,461,- 
250 or 4.70 per cent for the same 
period in 1923. — 

Thirty class I carriers operated at 
a loss in February, of which twelve 
were in the eastern district and eigh- 
teen in the western district. In Janu- 
ary forty roads had operating deficits. 


THE EARNINGS By DisTRIcTs  |~ 


Complete reports. show the railroads 
in the eastern district had a net op- 
erating income in February of $33,069,- 
100, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 7.1. per cent on their tenta- 
tive valuation. This compared with a 
net operating income in February last 
year of $17,661,300 or 4.23 per cent. 
Freight traffic in the eastern district 
in February, according to incomplete 
reports, was more than 11 per cent 
above the corresponding period the ~ 
year before. Operating revenues 6f | 
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the eastern carriers totaled $240,152,- 
480, an increase of 6.6 per cent over 
February last year, while operating ex- 
penses amounted to $191,839,660, a de- 
crease of one-half of one per cent un- 
der February, 1923. Class I carriers 
in the eastern district earned at the 
annual rate of return during January 
and February this year 5.83 per cent 
or $57,483,750. 


Carriers in the southern district in 


February had a net operating income 


of $14,037,240, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 7.56 per cent. The net 
operating income of the southern car- 
riers in February last year was $10,- 
534,550 or 6.01 per cent. Freight traf- 
fic on the southern roads during the 
month increased more than eight per 
cent over the same month last year. 
Operating revenues of the southern 
roads in February amounted to $68,- 
038,470, an increase of 714 per cent over 


‘the same month last year, while oper- 


ating expenses totaled $49,814,200, an 
increase of 2.7 per cent compared with 
February one year ago. The net 
operating income for the class I car- 
riers in the southern district for Janu- 
ary and February of this year totaled 
$24,165,450, which would be at the an- 
nual rate of return of 6:72 per cent. 

Carriers in the western district had 


a net operating income in February of 


} 


$24,085,275, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 4.98 per cent com- 
pared with $11,079,000 or 2.46 per cent 
for the same month last year. Freight 
traffic in the western district showed 
an increase of approximately eight per 
cent over February last year. Opcrat- 
ing revenues of the western carriers 


totaled $170,723,290, an increase of 7.8 


per cent over February, 1923, while 
their operating expenses amounted to 
$133,046,000 or a decrease of 1.2 per 
cent. Class I carriers in the western 
district in January and February earned 
at the annual rate of return of 4.26 per 
cent, their net operating income 
amounting to $40,836,000. 

The tentative valuation of the car- 
riers according to the various sub-dis- 
tricts are not compiled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but 
compilations by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics show the annual rate of 
return for the carriers for the first two 
months in 1923 based on their prop- 
erty investment to have been 4.62 per 
cent. Earnings by sub-districts for the 
first two months with the percentage 
of return based on property investment 
in each district follows: 


Per 

cent 
New England region $ 4,115,040 4.36 
Great Lakes region.. 22,893,594 5.53 
Central eastern region 23,797,812 4.89 
Pochahontas region 6,677,306 5.44 
Southern region..... 24,165,452 5.77 
Northwestern region 8,327,431 2.66 


Centralwestern region 21,657,136 4.23 
Southwestern region. 10,851,437 3.71 


Exports of Steam and Electric Loco- 


motives During February. 


Locomotive exports during February 
Showed a considerable decrease, as 
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compared with January, particularly as 
to electric railway locomotives, of 
which there were none exported in 
February, as against 174 in January. 
The detailed figures follow: 


Steam Electric 


Loco. Loco. 
Countries No. No. 
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Western Railways to Commence Ne- 
gotiations With Engineers and 
Firemen. 


The executive committee of the west- 
ern railways, headed by W. M. Jeffers, 
general manager of the Union Pacific 
R. R., which has just reached an agree- 
ment with the conductors and trainmen 
as to wages and working conditions, 
will commence negotiations during the 
week of April 20, with the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engine- 
men and Firemen, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Mr. Jeffers, after 
telegraphic correspondence with War- 
ren S. Stone and D. B. Robertson, the 
heads of the brotherhoods. The com- 
mittee for the railways consists of the 
following officials: W. M. Jeffers, gen- 
eral “manager, “Union Pacific. R. R., 
chairman; W. F. Thiehoff, general 
manager, Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R.; F. G. Pettibone, vice-president, 
Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry.; A. E. 
Clift, vice-president, Illinois Central R. 
R.; F. G. Nicholson, vice-president, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R. R.; J. M. 
Rapelje, vice-president, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry.; G. S. Waid, vice-president, 
Southern Pacific Co.; J. E. Hutchison, 
vice-president, St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry.; Frank Walters, general manager, 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry.; J. T. 
Gillick, general manager, Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry. 


B. & M. Stockholders Refuse to Bar 
‘New Haven Consolidation. 


At the annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton & Maine R. R., the stockholders, 
by a vote of 255,240 to 245,642, de- 
feated the resolution opposing consol- 
idation of the Boston & Maine R. R., 
with the New York New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. This resolution was 
introduced by the Boston & Maine Mi- 
nority Stockholders’ Protective assoc- 
iation, 


Fumigation and Disinfection for Pas- 
sengers in Arizona. ‘ 


As a means of stopping the spread 
of the foot and mouth epidemic} the 
state health authorities of Arizona have 
announced that, effective April 12, all 
passengers on trains entering Arizona 


_ 11,304 or 17.5 per cent. 
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from California must submit to a fumi- 
gation and disinfecting process, if their 
destinations are within the state of Ari- 
zona, or if their journey is interstate, 
they will not be allowed to leave the 
train in Arizona. ‘Tickets to Arizona 
points, it is reported, will not be sold, 
except with the proviso that the buyer 
will submit to the fumigation and dis- 
infecting process upon arriving at his 
destination. 


Canadian Car Loadings for Week End- 
ing April 5. 


Revenue car loadings in Canada dur- 
ing the week ending Apr. 5, aggregated 
53,922 cars, which was a decrease from 
the previous week of 3,923 cars. The 
largest decrease was in pulpwood of 
1,306, practically all roads in the east- 
ern division showing a falling off. Grain 
and grain products and coal also showed 
decreases while merchandise showed a 
slight increase. Compared with the 
corresponding week in 1923 there was 
an increase of 5,992 cars, or 12.5 per 
cent and the cumulative totals from the 
first of the year show an increase of 
13.3 per cent, or 733,362 cars for 1924 as 
against 646,904 cars for 1923. 


Red Cross Car to Travel Over Rock 
Island Lines. 


Plans have been completed with the 
American Red Cross by the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. to-send the 
Red Cross car over the entire Rock 
Island lines this summer with the view 
of instructing employees of that rail- 
road in first aid and in safety first 
work. Local Red Cross chapters in 
the various cities and towns on the 
railroad will also join in a series of 
meetings to be held, beginning in 
Kansas City, Mo., on May 6 and cov- 
ering every important point in the 
middle west, closing in Chicago on 
September 21. 


Lehigh Valley Drops Women Em- 
ployees in Traffic Department. 


In accordance with an order issued 
by J. A. Middleton, vice-president -in 
charge of traffic of the Lehigh Valley 
R. R., all women employees in the 
traffic department of that railway, 
were removed from the service, effec- 
tive as of April 15. Mr. Middleton’s 
order stated that men are more fitted 
than women for traffic department 


work. 
Increase in Locomotives Requiring 
Classified Repairs. 
Locomotives in need of repair on 


class one railroads totaled 12,310 on 
March 15, 19.1 per cent of the number 
on line, according to reports filed to- 
day by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. This was an increase of 
1,006 over the number reported on 
March 1, at which time there were 
Of the total 
number, 6,449 locomotives or ten per 
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cent were in need of classified repairs, 


an increase of 402 over the number in 
need of such repair on March 1, while 
5,861 or 9.1 per cent were in need of 
running repairs, an increase of 604 
locomotives since. the same previous 
date. Serviceable locomotives in 
storage on March 15 totaled 4,010, an 
increase of 210 .compared withthe 
number on March 1, 
first fifteen days in March 29,995 loco- 


motives were repaired and turned out 


of the shops: 


Call for an - Organization 
of Train Control 
Interests 


An invitation to attend a meeting to 
consider the subject of organizing an 
association .of. people interested in au- 
tomatic. train control has been issued 
generally to concerns and individuals 
identified with the industry, by Col. 
E. H. Abadie, vice president and en- 
gineer-director of the Standard. Train 
Control Corporation. Col. Abadie has 
undertaken the preliminaries for such 
a meeting, but puts the matter in a 
tentative way for.the decision of the 
meeting as to the need and value of 
such an association. The suggestion is 
made that the meeting ‘be held at a 
hotel: in Washington, D: C., Monday, 
May 5, which is a date just preceding 
the hearing which is to be held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
May 7, on the subject of train control 
installations. Col. Abadie’s letter of 
invitation teads in part as follows: 


“A query. What would an associa- 
tion of the train control corporations 
accomplish in your interests? Inteili- 
gent answers to this question can best 
be given only after a friendly confer- 
ence of the greatest possible number 
of train control corporations is held 
to frankly discuss their interests. You 
are here asked to attend such a meet- 
ing. 


“Let us assume: (a) That the rail- 
roads should be in sympathy with any 
movement, which will promote safety; 
(b) that the railroads will co-operate 
to the fuilest extent within reason 
with the Interstate Commerce Co1n- 
mission in the matter of installation of 
automatic train control; (c) that the 
situation in the train control field de- 
serves careful study from three view 
points, the I. C. C, the railroads, and 
the train. control corporations, if sane 
progress is to be made; (d) it is un- 
fair to assume otherwise than that all 
three parties are now acting in good 
faith on the question of train control 
and will contintie to do so. 


“Granting the foregoing assump- 
tions, are the train control corporations 
keeping pace with the progress? Have 
the train control corporations common 
ground on which to meet? What is 
the extent to which each should go in 
co-operation to foster train control? 
These are vital questions. Corpo- 


while during the 
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rate jealousy should not, and 
probably does not, maintain, nor 
is it ‘likely to when each train control 
corporation’s representative meets the 
others in his line and discusses the 
broad and fundamental questions that 
affect all of them, with a view to their 
proper solution in the interest of all. 
There is no better way to accomplish 
this than through an association. 


“The train control corporations 
should effect some organization im- 
mediately through which they may 
function to present officially the sen- 
timent of the train control industry. 
Will you meet the representatives of 
other train control corporations at a 
hotel in Washington on the afternoon 
of Monday, May 5, for a general dis- 
cussion of the train control matters? 


“Do you look with favor to a limited 
association of train control corpora- 
tions which might properly be called 
the Associated Train Control Corpora- 
tions of America? Would it benefit 
you individually if you could go before 
the I. C. C. as one of such an organized 
body? Certainly you can visualize the 
advantages to you individually of hav- 
ing a representative in Washington, 
looking after your interests as well as 
the interests of all other train control 
corporations such as is possible 
through an organization which might 
be known as the Associated Train Con- 
trol Corporation of America.” 


The wish is expressed that the above 
invitation may be extended to all indi- 
viduals, co-partnerships or corpora- 
tions Owing or interested in any train 
control device; any who desire to be 
present at the meeting are requested to 
communicate with Col. Abadie, at 205 
Transportation building, Washington, 
D. C., so that he may keep them in- 
formed of the details of the arrange- 
ments prior to May 5. 


Employees Pension Association Grow- 
ing on the C. M. & St. P. 


According to a report recently is- 
sued by W. D. Carrick, president of 
the employees’ pension association of 
the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
12,500 members have been enrolled 
since the association was organized 
last September. Many of the divisions 
are enrolling 100 per cent member- 
ship. Hitherto no age limit has been 
placed on the members, but, after July 
1, no new members will be accepted 
over 50 years of age. 


Seaboard Air Line Explains Its Con- 
nection with Florida Project. 


Replies were filed by the Seaboard 
Air Line Ry. and the Florida Western 
& Northern R. R., to questions asked 
by the commission in regard to the 
requést of the latter line for authority 
to build a railway across the state of 
Florida. This new railway will form, 
with the Seaboard Air Line, a cross- 
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state line between St. Petersburg, 
Relleair, Tampa and other west coast 
ports and the winter resorts on the 
east coast. As a means of making clear 
the Seaboard’s connection with the 
new project, President S. Davies War- 
field of the Seaboard Air Line Ry., has 
issued the following statement: “The 
construction of the Florida Western 
& Northern R. R. will form an im- 
portant connection and extension of 
the Seaboard Air Line Ry. The new 
lines will be leased by the Seaboard.” 


How Section 28 of the 
Marine Act Will 
Be Applied 


The recent orders relating to section 
28 of the merchant marine act make 
that section effective, May 20. The 
following statement has been author- 
ized by the Association. of Railway 
Executives, covering public notice of 
the manner in which the railroads will 
apply the terms of the act. 


The traffic executives of-lines serv- 
ing eastern territory. have carefully 
considered the interpretation and -ap- 
plications of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act which, by virtue of a cer- 
tificate of the United. States Shipping 
Board and order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in conformity 
therewith, becomes -effective May 20, 
1924. 


The effect of making operative sec- 
tion 28 to the extent provided in said 
certificate and order in substance is 
to require that domestic rates (and 
regulations affecting domestic rates) 
shall/be applied on all export and im- 
port traffic excepting grain, unless it 
is exported or imported in ships of 
American registry, to and-from such 
foreign countries as are designated by 
the Shipping Board and in the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


~which ports embrace substantially all 


the ports of the world except African, 
Mediterranean, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Southern Asian, and West Indian ports. 

Section 28 becomes operative upon — 
the rates, fares and charges of any 
carrier so far as it conducts “trans- 
portation subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” Transportation sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act 
includes storage, demurrage, free 
time, car service, lighterage and 
other incidents of transportation as to 
which regulations affecting the rate 
are published by the’ carriers. 


; Ir Repuces No RATES = 

Section 28 as made operative does 
not effect any reduction in any rate. 
It will be the obligation of the railroad — 
companies to apply the domestic rates 
on export and import traffic unless 
shipped in vessels of American reg- 
istry. . 

Section 28 does not apply to traffic — 
originating in the United States and 
moving. for export to Canada or 
through a Canadian port, nor does it 
apply to traffic originating in the 


. 
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United States and moving through 
Canada for exportation through an 
American port. 

Vice versa, section 28 does not ap- 
ply to traffic from the foreign ports 
-covered by the order moving through 

’ Canadian ports to points in the United 
States nor to traffic moving through 
an American port to a point in Canada 
or passing through Canada to a point 
of destination in the United States nor 
to traffic originating in Canada and 
moving to a point of destination inthe 
United States. 

A Portnt to Note 

Certain trans-shipment rates on 
coal, coke, etc., which are lower than 
track delivery rates on the same com- 
modities to the port of trans-shipment 
-are not included within the operation 
of section 28 because such rates are not 
based upon contemplated exportation 

_ but on the contrary are based primarily 
on the incident of coastwise transpor- 
tation to other points in the United 
States. ; 

It will of course be necessary for 
the carriers to police the application 
of export and import rates so that they 
may be applied only in connection with 
ships of American registry. Where 

_the shipper gives reasonable ‘assurance 

that the property will be exported in 


a vessel of American registry, the ex- 


port rate will in the first instance be 
applied. If the shipper changes the 
through route to provide for forward- 
ing in a vessel of foreign registry, 

_ correction will be made to the basis of 
the domestic rate and the additional 
charges will be collected. 


Sand House Column 
A Fortunate INFANT. 


John Donald Rogers, aged 22 months, 
set out on an exploring expedition. 
Fate carried John Donald on to the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania R. R. at 


- Dubois, Pa., in the path of an oncom- 


. 


iy 


: 
| 


| 
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’ vertising over in England. 
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ing train. The child disappeared from 
view under the wheels of the locomo- 
tive as the engineer franctically applied 
the brakes. When the train stopped 
John Donald calmly crawled out from 
beneath the wheels, unhurt and un- 
afraid. 
es tk 

<A Home WRECKER. 

John Robbins, of Brandywine, Md., 
decided to move his cottage across the 
railway tracks. He ‘selected Sunday 
evening, when no trains were scheduled, 

asa likely time. Just as John and his 
house were in the middle of the tracks, 
along came an unscheduled relief train. 
John jumped, but the house was not 
quite as active, and it will never be 
the same again. Moral: Do not leave 
your houses lying around on railway 
tracks. A house’s place is at home. 
* * * 
ADVERTISING De Luxe. 


_ They go in strong for railway ad- 
We ob- 
Served a poster of the London Midland 
& Scottish Ry. recently, depicting War- 
_ wick castle, which was from a paint- 
_ ing by Adrian Stokes, a member of the 


é 


utives 
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royal academy. Being somewhat of'a 

heathen, however, we would prefer a 

poster drawn by Rube Goldberg. 
eek ok 

Piay BALL. 

The Wabash Ry. posted the basebxll 
scores in a number of its trains on 
opening day. Did you see them open 
the season? So did we. 

a one 
Liguip LUMBER. 

Prohibition officers in the railway 
yards at Erie, Pa., decided to investi- 
gate a car, billed. as lumber, but which 
squelched and gurgled, as no self-re- 
specting lumber ever does. You’ve 
guessed it. It was some of the old time 
stuff. A whole carload of it. Gee! 

x Ok x 


You may have a shingle on board 
trains now, if you are feminine, a shave 
if you are masculine; the trains are 
equipped with radio, valets, and what 
not, but, for real comfort, while riding 
give us our pipe and a seat in the 
cupola of a caboose. 
Cisly 


Conventions and Meetings 


¢ 


The convention of the International 
Railway Fuel Association, to be held 
ate itotelmoherman, Chicago, May 26 
to 29, inclusive, will be addressed by 
R. H. Aishton, president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association and Charles 
Donnelly, president of the Northern 
Pacific Ry. The presence of these exec- 
who occupy such prominent 
places in the railroad world, exemplifies 
the confidence and high regard in 
which the association is held by all 
railroad officials. W.H. Harris, chair- 
man of the local committee, advises 
that ample entertainment features are 
assured through the courtesy of the 
coal trade, and will include an inspec- 


_ rules, etc. 
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tion trip of the new Koppers Chicago 

coke plant, in addition to many social 

features. The program of papers 1s 

an extensive one, and subjects ot par- 

ticular interest to fuel men will be 

presented. Following is a _ tentative 

list of the subjects to be discussed, and 

the authors: 

Oil and Coal as Locomotive Fuels, M. 
CoM: -Harens 

Budget System. 

Fuel Losses at Locomotive Terminals. 

Mining, Preparation and Inspection of 
Coal for Locomotive Fuel, Malcolm 
McFarlane. 

Main Tracking and Its Effect on Fuel, 
D. F. Stevens. 

Analysis of Report of U. S. Coal Com- 
mission, F.'G. Tryon. 

Symposium—Various Coal and and Oil 
Fields: Northwest territory, A. W. 
Perley. southwest territory, J. N. 
Johnston; New England states, O. J. 
Brown; Ohio, Pennsylvania, W. Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, R. E. Right- 
more; other central- states, _W. J. 
Overmire; Australian coals, E. Dil- 
lon NonheeDakotarm tenite, GE en Ie 
Babcock; mid-continent oil fields, J. 
M. Nicholson; California oil fields, 
W. T.-Small; Mexican oil fields, C. 
S.. Pond: 

x * x 


A special session of the American 
Railway Association will be held:at the 
Blackstone hotel, Chicago, Thursday, 
May 15, at 10:00 a::m. This meeting 
is called by the board of directors for 
the consideration of the following sub- 
jects: (a) Car service division report 
and review of transportation condi- 
tions. (b) Report of transportation di- 
vision as to car service rules. (c) Re- 
port of operating division regarding 
changes in the standard code of train 
(c) Majority and minority 
reports of the mechanical division in 
relation to standards for single and 
double sheathed box cars and rules re- 


A sample of the giant logs that are used by the Tacoma lumber mills in the manufacture 
of building material is to be exhibited during the coming summer at all of the leading 
agricultural fairs and also at the leading lumber-consuming centers of the middle west. 
This specimen is 69 inches in diameter at the smaller end and 72 inches at the larger. 


It is 32 feet long and scales 7,216 board feet. 


This is the third log cut from the tree. 
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garding settlement for rebuilt cars. The 
reports covered by the foregoing, ex- 
cepting (a) will be forwarded to the 
members prior to the meeting. The 
attendance of the executives of all rail- 
roads, or an office authorized to take 
authoritative action on these matters, 
is especially urged at this meeting. 


x * * 


An unusually interesting «meeting 
was held by the Mid-West section of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
on Friday, April 11, at Chicago, 
Ill., for the purpose of discussing the 
uses and efficiency of the motor car 
for railway passenger service. A large 
attendance of railway men, motor 
truck engineers and others was pres- 
ent. After a dinner at the Engineers’— 
club, the meeting proper was held. The 
speakers. were: Col. Milton McGrew, 
of the railway car department of the 
Mack International Truck Co., whose 
subject was “Modern Railway Motor 
Cars,’ and who handled the question 
from the standpoint of the car builder. 
E. J. Brennan, superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Chicago Great West- 
ern R. R. spoke from the standpoint 
of the railways, as did E. Wanamaker, 
electrical engineer of the Chicago Rock 
Island & PacithceRy.- Gab lanteds= 
sistant to the president of the National 
Boiler Washing Co., also addressed 
the meeting on the same subject. 


* * 


According to the announcement of 
President H. G.- Raylor of the Na-= 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners, the elimination 
of railway grade-crossing accidents 
will be one of the important topics 
discussed at the conference of this 
association to be held in Chicago April 
30 to May 1. Addresses by A. W. 
Whitney of the national bureau of 
casualties, N. H. Loomis, general so- 
licitor for the Union Pacific; W. L. B. 
Aleny, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
public service commission; Frank Mil- 
holland, president of the North Dakota 
board of railway commissioners; H. A. 
Rowe, chairman of the safety section 
of the American Railway association, 
and Frank E. Jack, president of the 
Chicago Motor club, are on the pro- 
gram. Methods of reducing the an- 
nual toll of 2,500 deaths and 5,000 in- 
juries at grade crossings in the United 
States will be sought. 

kk x 


The program for the regular meet- 
ing of the New York Railroad Club, 
Friday evening, April 18, included an 
address by Dr. David Friday, director 
of research for the National Transe 
portation Institute, on “Freight Rates, 
Prices and a Fair Rate of Return,” 
* Ok Ox 


The Traffic Club of Nashville, Tenn., 
at a meeting held April 14, unanimously * 
adopted resolutions against any amend- 
ment of the Transportation Act at this 
time. The resolutions were transmitted 
to the senators from Tennessee and 
the congressman from that district. 
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Patents on Railway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent 
Office, April 8, 1924 


Rail Support and Tie Protector, 1,- 
489,238—James J. Duffy and Frank 
A. Kell, Chicago, II. 

Process of Molding Car Wheels, 1,489,- 
245—Ellsworth J. Hanna, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, assignor to Ottumwa ‘Iron 
Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Grain Door, 1,489,229—Emmett C. 
Avery, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Spring Wheel for Railroad Vehicles, 
1,489,232—William Jakob Beisel, Port 
Richmond, N. Y., assignor to Beisel 
Spring Wheel Corporation, New 
York, Neo: s 

Rail Joint, 1, 490,047—Luigi Viezzi, 
West New York, N. J., assignor of 
one-half to Joseph Stilz, West New 
York; N--J. 

Butt Joint for Rails, 1,490,032—Georg 
Schonwald, Berlin, Germany. 

Railroad-Crossing Signal, 1,490,015— 
Frank Lahoda, Dundurn, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 

Sleeping-Car Construction, 1,489,995— 
Ernest Flagg, New York, N. Y. 

Motive-Power Vehicle for Service on 
Roads. and. Rails, 1,489,998—Alex- 
ander Galbraith, Dalmuir, Scotland, 
assignor to Roadrails Limited, Lon- 
don, England. 

Rail Joint, 1,490,002—Daniel L. Gear- 
ner, Duff, Ind. 

Car-Door Lock, 1,489,965—James C. 
Prentice, Pueblo, Colo.,. 

Railway Tie and Rail-Fastening Means 
Therefor, 1,489,960—George F. A. 
Ochs, Newark, N. J. 

Car Door, 1,489,959—Frank J. Novak 
and Frank J Cisek, Scappoose, Oreg. 

Railway Signaling, 1,489,860—Edmund 
Spenser, Tiddeman, Great Nelmes, 
Hornchurch, England, assignor to 
W. R. Sykes Interlocking Signal 
Company Limited, Clapham, Lon- 
don, England. 

Car-Door-Operating Lever and Seal, 
1,489,648—Ernest H. Schmidt, New 
Braunfels, Tex., assignor of one-third 
to Harry A. Wagenfuehr and one- 
third to Hugo J. Holzmann, both of 
New Braunfels, Tex. 

Railway Tie and Rail Fastener, 1,489,- 
607—John B. Maserang, Belleville, 
Ill. 

Ice Grate for Refrigerator, 1,489,562— 
Anglo Valenti, Washington, D. C. 
Attachment for Brakes, 1,489,543— 
Robert Mulholland, Fort Bragg, Cal. 
Forged Truck Side Frame and Process 
of Making Same, 1,489,424—Arthur 
J. Canfield and Ernest R. Viberg, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignors 
by mesne assignments, to The 
Forged (‘Steel Yoke Corporation, 

New York, N. Y. 

Railroad Tie and Rail Fastener, 1,489, - 
374—Collin Thompson, 
Miss. 

Spike-Pulling Device, 1,489,355—Jerry 
W. Knowlton, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

Car Roof, 1,489,337—Julius J. Acker, 
Chicago, Ill.; Irvin D. Acker, admin- 
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istrator of said Julius J. Acker, de-— 
ceased. 

Automatic-Control Construction for 
Locomotives, 1,489,323—James A. 
Hopkins, Muncie, Ind. : 

Shield for Railway Cars, 1,489,281— 
Samuel Shaffer, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Air-Brake-Venting Speed-Controlling 
Mechanism, 1,489,642—Allen B. Ken- 
dall, Maywood, Ill. assignor to 
Regan Safety Devices Company. 

Freight-Car Door, 1,489,643—Kusta R. 
Koskinen, Duluth, Minn. 

Car Roof, 1,489,637 — Daries 
Green, Bicknell, Ind. 


Railway Supply Trade 
Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Co. for the three months ending 
March 31, total $73,487,903, Gerard 
Swope, president, announced today. 
This is a decrease of eight per cent 
over the first quarter of 1923, when or- 
ders totaled $80,010,045. : 
hie Oe ; 

-H. E. Pratt has been elected presi- — 
dent of the Babcock & Wilcox Co, 
New York, N. Y., succeeding W. B. 
Hoxie, who has been elected, vice- 
chairman. Isaac Harter, formerly 
general superintendent, has been 
elected vice-president, succeeding Mr. 
Pratt: . 


Orion 


* oe  * 


William G. Gronau, well-known en- 
gineer, died at his home in Montreal, 
Que., on April 11. Mr. Gronau was 
supervising engineering for the New 
York Central R. R. at the time of the 
building of the line from Albany to 
Harmon, N. Y., and was at one time 
chief engineer for the New York Ship- 
building Co. For the past ten years, 
Mr. Gronau has been an officer of the 
Dominion Bridge Co., Montreal. 

‘2 *& 


The plant and equipment of the 
Railway Specialty Co., Atchison, Kan, 
has been acquired by the United Steel 
& Wire Co., Battle Creek, Mich., which 
will continue its operation as a branch 
plant. ee 

a ee 

Henry Disston & Sons, Toronto, 

Ont., plan an addition to their plant 


_at that point, estimated to cost $15,000. 


ie ue: 

The firm formerly known as L. A. 
Green, First National Bank building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has changed its name 
to the L. A. Green Railway Equipment 
Co., with the same address. 

x * x a 

George W. Benton, president of the 
Conneaut Shovel Works, Conneaut, 
Ohio, died at Westfield, N. Y., re- 
cently, from injuries received when 
gored by a bull. | 
* pe ae 
The National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces the following: N. W. 
Foster, formerly assistant secretary 
and treasurer, has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio; 
Clarence P. Kramer has been appointed 


? 


ae 
a 
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sales representative in the St. Louis 
‘territory, reporting to the Chicago of- 
fice. 
, x * x 

J. F. Whalen, who has represented 
Manning Maxwell & Moore for 14 
years in eastern Pennsylvania, has re- 
signed, effective May 1. 

i! *GP dt 

According to the annual report of 
the Buda Co., Harvey, IIl., covering 
the year ending December 31, 1923, the 
net earnings were $433,971, as com- 
pared with $179,120, for the previous 


year. After payment of dividends, 
there was a _ surplus remaining of 
$234,242. 

eae 


~The Fidelity Title & Trust Co., and 
William H. Lewis of Pittsburgh, have 
been named as receivers for the Clark 
Car Door Co., of Pennsylvania, by 
Judge W. H. S. Thomson of the 
United States district court. This is 
the result of litigation which has been 
pending nearly a year and which was 
brought about by the Clark Car Co., 
of New Jersey. : : 

* * x 


The American Car & Foundry Co., 
which, as previously announced, has 
taken over the Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., is contemplating an extension to 
the Portland, Ore., plant of that com- 
pany and the installation of additional 
equipment. A company known as the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 


Wash., with John Twohy as president 


and L. T. Carroll, as secretary, has 
been organized to. take over and 
operate the two plants, the dssets of 
which exceed $2,250,000. The physical 
value of the two plants is set at ap- 
proximately $900,000, including ma- 
chinery, 


— 


* * * 


The Universal Locomotive Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, has been incorporated by 
Darrell S. Boyd, Roy P. Kelly and 
Glen A. Lloyd. 
a *k ok x 
The Ward Railway Equipment Co., 
recently incorporated at Lima, Ohio, 
plans the removal of its offices to Del- 


| phos, Ohio, according to an an- 
_fhouncement made by J. F. Ward, 
president. 


xk ok Ox 


‘The Security Lime & Cement Co., 
has removed its offices at Baltimore, 
Md.,, to 305 Citizens National Bank 
Building. © 

x ok x 


John L. Nesbit, receiver for the 
Franklin Mfg. Co., of Franklin, Pa., 
| announces a receiver’s sale of the com- 
_ Pany’s stock, to be held: in Franklin 
On April 25. Included in this sale are 
I Several tons of raw stock for journal 
. box packing, a large amount of special 
| railway pipe and one 3,600-gallon steel 
frame tank car. Among the patents 
to be sold at the time are: No. 1,116,- 
351, improvements to linings: 902,041, 
_ improvements to smoke jackets; 81,353 
(Canadian patent) improvements to 
dust guards; 729,307, the U. S. patent 


—_ 
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covering the same item; U. S. patents 
587,971, 1,044,636, 1,198,142 and Can- 
adian patent 175,111, all covering im- 
provements to journal box packing. 


* * 


Harry C. May, president of the Mid- 
west Engine Corpn., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., died in that city on April 10. Mr. 
May was formerly general manager of 


Harry C. May 


the Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville 
R. R. and the Cincinnati Indianapolis 
& Western R. R., during the period of 
federal control. He was born in In- 
dianapolis on February 26, 1878, gradu- 
ated from high school at Covington, Ky., 
and entered railway service as an ap- 
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prentice in the shops of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. at Covington. He was 
promoted to gang foreman and later 
resigned to enter Purdue university, 
graduating there in 1902. Returning 
to railway service, he was successively 
master mechanic for the Cleveland 
Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry., 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. and Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. Later Mr. 
Nay was appointed superintendent of 
motive power of the Chicago India- 
napolis & Louisville Ry., leaving to 
go with. the Lehigh Valley R. R., at 
Bethlehem, Pa., returning to India- 
napolis during the period of federal 
control as general manager of the Chi- 
cago Indianapolis & Louisville and 
the Cincinnati Indianapolis & Western 
R. R. Last year, Mr. May was elected 
president of the Midwest Engine 
Corpn., when that company took over 
the Midwest Engine Co. 


Railway Literature | 


An illustrated folder has been pub- 
lished by Grant B. Shipley, engineer, 
Century building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
describing the Shipley ireating unit, 
as applied to small wood preserving 
plants. It is adapted to modern pro- 
cesses and preservatives, using the , 
Century air system. 


* OK OK 


The Motor Vehicle Conference Com- 
mittee, 366 Madison avenue, New York 
city, which represents a number of 
trade associations in the automotive 
field, has issued a series of bulletins 
as follows: Governmental regulation 
of motor vehicle common carriers; 
governmental restrictions on motor 
vehicle sizes, weights and speeds; spe- 
cial taxation for motor vehicles, 


Railway News 


Alabama & Vicksburg.—This com- 
pany has issued its 35th annual report, 
covering the year ending December 
31, 1923. Following is from the income 
account: 


Total railway operating revenue....... 


' Total railway operating expenses 
Total railway operating income 
Gross income 
Total deductions 


ING taeiInGOmel nee nee br oy. wavs why aie a ciel 


The Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. has 
requested permission from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
$2,500,000. of which are to be sold to 
retire debts. The balance is to cover 
recent improvements made on the rail- 
way. 

Canadian Pacific—This company has 


eeeee 
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sold to the Bank of Montreal $12,000,- 
000 ten-year five per cent collateral 
trust bonds, which are. secured by 
$15,000,000 of “the company’s consoli- 
dated debenture stock. 


1923 1922 
cs Syseebes $ 3,464,104 $ 3,063,635 
RCS an 2,997,799 2,839,488 
iy 3 Pepa ears 466,306 224,147. 
i at eee “666,528 418,603 
Ae Re este a8 322,296 330,184 
LORE ate 344,232 88,418 


Chesapeake & Ohio—The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. has entered into 
an agreement with its engineers, fire- 
men and hostlers, providing for an 
increase in wages of approximately 
five per cent, to be retroactive to April 
1, 1924, somewhat along the lines of 
the recent New York Central agree- 
ment. 
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Boston & Maine—The 91st annual 
report of this company for the year 
ending December 31, 1923, has just been 
issued. Following is from the income 
account: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from Ry. operations...... 
Total railway operating income...... 


Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net deficit 


President Hustis makes the follow- 
ing statement: The deficit in 1923 re- 
sulted entirely from the abnormal con- 
ditions existing during the early months 
of the year. For the last nine months 
of the year, the net income after fixed 
charges amounted to $1,078,820, an in- 
crease in net of $372,431 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1922. 
In the first three nionths of 1923, how- 
ever, the deficit after fixed charges 
amounted to $4,569,890, and while this 
deficit was reduced to $3,491,070 by the 
end of the year, it was impossible to 
overcome this initial handicap. Aside 
from the extreme weather conditions 
which affected the early months, there 
were certain expenses inherited from 
1922 in connection with restoring the 
equipment to a normal condition of 
maintenance, which extended through- 
out the year 1923. It is evident, there- 
fore, that aside from these abnormal 
conditions the net results for 1923 would 
have shown a substantial improvement 
over 1922, in which year fixed charges 
were earned. 


During the year there was charged 
for additions and betterments an 
amount of $9,480,041.83. The principal 
projects were new equipment; better- 
ments to existing equipment; increased 
weight of rail; the construction of new 
bridges at Biddeford, Me., Orange, 
Mass., Reading, Mass., and Johnson- 
ville, N. Y.; wood preserving plant at 
Nashua, N. H.; a six-stall engine house 
at Portsmouth, N. H.; new locomotive 
repair shop at Concord, N. H.; track 
changes at Charlestown, Mass., and 
Ayer, Mass.; battery charging plant at 
East Cambridge, Mass.; store and oil 
house at Somerville, Mass.; firing-up 
building at locomotive shops, Billerica, 
Mass. During the month of December, 
1923, the Portland Terminal Co. put 
into operation new engine and freight 
yard facilities at Rigby, Me. These fa- 
cilities, which are modern in every de- 
tail, consist of a 40-stall engine house; 
95-foot turntable, electrically operated; 
modern coaling, ash and water facili- 
ties; stockyards, icing plant, etc. The 
new yard has a capacity of 1,775 cars. 
The work formerly done in many dif- 
ferent yards will now all be done in 
this yard, reducing the cost of opera- 
tion, and will. undoubtedly result in 
considerable economy. The capital ex- 
penditure was assumed by the Portland 
Terminal Co., and the Boston & Maine 
assumes its proportion of the carrying 
charge on the basis of use, and will 
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profit on the same basis from th 
economies realized. 


Chicago, & Alton—This company has 
taken off the sleepers for women only 


1923 1922 
Saas $86,310,941 $79,720,084 
< yveeenae ee 75,275,588 67,164,593 
Tatas 11,035,353 12,555,492 
ee Tae Boe 8,095,690 9,978,851 
sea es 9,357,621 11,311,890 
a See ae 12,848,691 11,283,899 
2 Se eee 3,491,070 27,991 


formerly operated on its trains between 
Chicago and St. Louis, giving as a 
reason that the women refused to pa- 
tronize these cars, preferring to ride 
in the cars for both men and women. 


Chicago Great Western—Following 
is a statement of operating statistics 
of this railway for the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1924: 


Operating: RatiOmsc ce tee a acces 80.4 
Maintenance Expenses, per cent 
of Operating Revenue........ 28.2 
Freight Service: 
Gross tons per train, (excluding 
locomotive and tender) ...... 1,509.9 
Loaded car-miles, per cent of 
COEDS H et a eons See. stats cients ¢ 64.7 
Net (tons: persloaded (Cat. 4.2. «a VHS | 
Garp Miles’ perucatyday,. + .o0 ccc a: 39.4 
Lbs. of coal per 1,000 gross ton 
miles, (including locomotive 
SUG GCHCEE) picrdicmer > ss ses zak 178.8 
Passenger Service: 
CArssMeLstrallien eco. fis oe eos 5.4 
Iibswrotecoal sper car-mile...... 4. 222 


Chicago. Peoria & St. Louis—The 
supreine court has granted a rehearing 
of its previous decision that this road 
be sold in its entirety and not piece- 
meal. 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses . 

Net revenue from Ry. operations .... 
Total railway operating income....... 
Grossmancommerecn tate. sf cctinae oni 
Total deductions 
Net income 
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Chicago Rock Island & Pacific—A 
Red Cross special train, for educa- 
tional purposes, will be operated over 
the lines of this railway during the 
coming summer, for the purpose of in- 
structing employees in first aid and 
safety work. 


Colorado Wyoming & Eastern—This 
railway, 112 miles long, extending be- 
tween Laramie, Wyo., and Coalmont, 
Col., was sold this: week to C. M. 
Owen, representing Callaway Fish & 
Co., New York city, under foreclosure 
proceedings, for $201,000. As reported 
last week, a plan is being formulated 
by Callaway Fish & Co., whereby this 
railway may be refinanced and rear- 
ganized. 


Elzin Joliet & Eastern—This road 
has reached a wage agreement with 
its engineers and firemen, whereby the 


_ employees in question will receive a 
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wage increase of approximately five 
per cent. 


Georgia & Florida—The Georgia & 
Florida Ry. has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $1,600,000 of receivers certificates, — 
$800,000 of which are to be pledged 
with the secretary of treasury as sub- 
stituted security for a loan from the 
government and the remainder sold and — 
otherwise disposed of. 


Glenmora & Western—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
abandon its line of railway from Me- 
Nary to Holdup, La.,a distance of 15 
miles. It is stated that the railway 
was built to serve sawmills which are 
no longer operating, 


Great Northern— President Ralph 
Budd, of this company, announces that, 
during 1923, the railway saved ap- 
proximately $500,000 by the use of fuel 
oil. 


Illinois Central—The annual report 
of this company indicates that, for the 
year ending December 31, 1923, the 
railway operating revenues increased 
$10,766,594, or 6.95 per cent over 1922. 
Freight revenue -increased $7,232,525, 
or. 6.03 per cent and there was an in- 
crease of $2,778,150 or 11.45 per cent 
in- passenger revenue. Railway oper- 
ating expenses show an increase of — 
$13,299,961, or 11.16 per cent over the 
previous year. This increase was 
caused largely by the extensive road — 
and Chicago terminal improvement 
work and the increased expenditures — 
for the repairs of locomotives and 
freight cars. Following is from the 
income account: 4 


1923 : 1922 
$165,626,981 - $154,860,387 
132,429,231 119,129,269 
33,197,750 35,731,118 
23,500,782 24,506,737 
29,722,983 29,225,592 
14,237,909 13,135,916 
15,485,037 - 16,089,675 


Progress has been made in the Chi- 
cago terminal improvement work. The — 
grading for depression and elevation 
of the roadbed between 29th and 5ist 
streets, to provide for future viaducts 
and subways, was practically. com- 
pleted. This work involved the re- 
construction of the eight existing main — 
tracks, the relocation of telephone, 
telegraph and electrical lines, the con- — 
struction of 3,100 feet of concrete re- 
taining wall and the reinforcement 
and reconstruction of a number of city 
sewers. The elevation of main tracks 
through Harvey, Ill., was begun; four 
main tracks were completed and placed ~ 
in service before the end of the year, 
and the fill and tracks for additional — 
main tracks Nos. 5 and 6 were partly 
completed. Work was started on a 
subway at Richton, IIl., and on the © 
construction of a concrete steel via- 
duct for en overhead connection with 
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close of the year. 
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the Chicago Junction Ry. at 41st Street, 
Chicago. The grade crossings with the 
Grand Trunk Ry. and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal R. R. at 
Harvey, Ill, were eliminated. The 
grading for Markham yard, between 
Harvey, Ill., and Homewood, IIl., was 
continued and tracks were laid and 
surfaced in the northbound classifica- 
tion yard and the northbound depar- 
ture yard, making the track work on 
the northbound unit practically com- 
plete. The concrete deck on the sub- 
way under Markham yard at 159th 
Street, Harvey, Ill, was completed and 
work was begun on the three section 
concrete subway at 17Ist street, Hazel 
Crest, Ill. The subways at Main street 
and Elliott’s Park, Matteson, III, 
were extended to take care of addi- 
tional main tracks Nos. 5 and 6. New 
passenger station facilities were con- 
structed at 79th street, Chicago, and 
at Homewood, Ill. The construction of 
new interlocking plants at the south 
end of Markham yard, Homewood, 
Ill, and at Richton, Ill, was begun 
and practically completed: Elevator 
bucket-type coaling stations of 75-ton 
capacity were constructed at 83d 
street, on the South Chicago branch, 
Chicago, Blue Island, -Ill., Fordham 
yard -and- Matteson, Il. Fifth and 
sixth tracks between Richton, IIL, 
and Hazel Crest, Ill., a distance of 6.2 
miles; were practically completed. 469 
company sidings, covering 79.49 miles 
of track, and 160 industrial sidings were 
built or extended. : Work on double 
tracking from.a point about three miles 
east of Central City, Ky., to Dawson 
Springs, Ky.; a distance of 40.66 miles, 
was started during the year; at the 
close of the year 75 per cent of the 
grading had been completed, and tracks 
had been laid for 14 per cent of the 
mileage. The construction of double 


track from Clarks, Ky., to the Tennes- 


see river, a distance of 16.5 miles, was 
started, and 80 per cent of the grading 
and track work was completed at the 
Construction of a 
second main track from Spaulding, IIL, 
to Springfield, Ill., a distance of 7.36 
miles, was started and practically com- 
pleted. Second main track between 
West ‘Junction, Clinton, Ill. and Salt 
Creek Siding, Ill, a distance of 2.24 
miles, was constructed: “Third main 
track. between Kankakee, IIl., and Otto, 
Ill, a distance: of 2.71 miles; was com- 
pleted. ..Reductions in grades to .3 of 
one per cent through Monee, IIL, a 
distance of 3.28 miles; Magnet Hill, Ill., 
a distance. of 6.39 miles and Alma, Ill, 
a distance of 1.33 miles, were com- 
pleted. Grade reduction through Pax- 


ton, Ill, a distance of: 1.7 miles, was 


Started. Elevation of tracks through 
Champaign, Ill., involving the construc- 
tion of six subways, was started. Con- 
Struction of new passenger station fa- 
cilities at Mexico, Ky., Mercer, Ky, 
Glenwild, Miss., and Ponchatoula, La., 
referred to in the report of the previous 
year, was completed. New passenger 
Station facilities were constructed at 
Anna, Ill, and Vandalia, Ill., and new 


Pe 
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passenger and freight stations were 
constructed at Bethany, Ill., Barclay, 
Ill., Beaver Dam,-Ky., Morganfield, 
Ky., Covington, Tenn., and Brilliant, 
Ala. The construction of new passen- 
ger stations at Champaign, IIl., and 
Normal, Ill, was started. Construc- 
tion of new cross-over interlocking 
plants for 3-track operation at Monee, 
Ill., and Peotone, IIl., and the electri- 
fication of the interlocking piant at 
Kankakee, Ill., referred to in the report 
of last year, were completed. New 
cross-over interlocking plants for three- 
track operation at Chebanse, Ill. Clif- 
ton, Ill., Ashkum, IIl., and North Gil- 
nian, Ill., were completed. Construction 
of a 300-ton coaling chute at McComb, 
Miss., and installation of a train air- 
testing plant at Dubuque, Iowa, were 
completed. Construction of 300-ton 
coaling statiois at Dubuque, Iowa, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Central City, 
Ky., and of a 500-ton coal chute at 
Gilman, Ill, was begun. Installation 
of 6-foot, 150-ton track scales at Kan- 
kakee, Ill., Cairo, Ill., and Evansville, 
Ind., was completed, and the work of 
installing similar scales was begun at 
Champaign, Ill., Mounds, IIl., East St. 
Louis, Ill, Jackson, Tenn., and Hara- 
han yard, New Orleans, La. - Water 
treating plants were installed at Clin- 
tomeltize Drone [ik sPanolae Lil, Par- 
kersburg, Iowa, Iowa Falls, Iowa, and 
Webster City, Iowa. Creosoted water 
tanks of 100,000-gallon capacity were 
erected. at. Paxton, Ill, Gibson City, 
ill Mount lPalaski, Ifl., Clinton, Iil., 
Bloomington, Ill., Le Mars. Iowa, Mill- 
ington, Tenn., McComb, Miss., Ham- 
mond, «lage Grystal*. Springs, Miss., 
Brookhaven, Miss., and at Decatur, IIL, 
two being erected at the latter place; 
100,000-gallon steel water tanks were 
constricted wat, Panola, Ill, Parkers 
burg, Iowa, Iowa Falls, Iowa, and Web- 
ster City, lowa. Construction of signal 
bridges with color light signals be- 
tween Matteson, III... and Kankakee, 
Ill., a distance of 28 miles, replacing 
lower quadrant semaphore signals, re- 
ferred to in the report of last year, was 
completed. Signal bridges were in- 
stalled between Kankakee, Ill., and 
Gilman, IIl., so as to permit the use 
of the main tracks for the operation 
of trains-in eitner direction. The in- 
stallation of block signal between Gra- 
ham, Ky., and Fox Run, Ky., a distance 
of 15.7 miles, was completed. Block 
signals were also installed between 
Paducah, Ky.; and’ Jackson, Tenn., a 
distance of 105.7 miles. 1.733 lineal feet 
of permanent bridges and trestles were 
constructed, replacing pile and timber 
bridges and trestles; 696 lineal feet of 
permanent bridges and trestles and 
19,929 lineal feet of pile and timber 
bridges and trestles were built. 30 miles 
of track were ballasted and brought up 
to standard, and the embankments were 
widened on 39 miles of track, prepara- 
tory to placing ballast. 


International-Great Northern— This 
railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to issue $1,809,000 of six per cent, 30- 
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year first mortgage gold bonds, the 
money to be used to reimburse the 
treasury of the company for expendi- 
tures made in 1923 for road improve- 
ments. 


Maryland & Delaware Coast—This 
company, newly formed by Baltimore 
interests, will take over and operate 
the defunct Maryland Delaware & Vir- 
ginia R. R., and service over the line is 
promised in a short time. 


Maryland Delaware & Virginia— 
See “Maryland & Delaware Coast.” 


Minneapolis & St. Louis—Following 
are the operating statistics of this rail- 
way for the month of February, 1924: 
Operating ratio 75.61 
Maintenance expenses percentage 

of Operating Revenue: Mtce. of 

Way? Gs Structures + sacs. 72s 

Mtce. of Equipment 
Freight Service: 

Gross tons per train (excluding 

Locomand=tenden)iceaaaeae 1061.00 
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Loaded car miles % total.... 66.6 
Net tons*=per loaded cars.. 4.- 28.2 
Garsmiless per care davies 26.0 
Lbs. of coal 1,000 gross ton 
miles (including ‘Loco. and 
téenden sa aeiem cement eee 235.00 
Passenger Service: 
Carsaperetratiy iii ac.ta aman stene 4.2 
Iebsa of coaleperscat millers. 24.7 


New Jersey Junction—Jackson E. 
Reynolds has been elected a director 
of this company, succeeding A. H. 
Smith, deceased. 


New Park & Fawn Grove—See 
“Stewartstown.” 


New York & Harlem—Jackson E. 
Reynolds has been elected a director 
of this company, succeeding Walter 
P. Bliss, deceased. 


New York New Haven & Hartford 
—This company has reached an agree- 
ment with its engineers and firemen 
whereby a five per cent wage increase 
is granted and certain modifications 
are made in the schedule rules govern- 
ing working conditions. 


Northern Pacific —During the month 
of January, 1924, accidents on this rail- 
way were reduced. one-half, as com- 
pared with the same month the pre- 
vious year, the figures being 125 this 
year eas sagainst «2l4eulast. years = in 
January, 1923, the rate of accidents 
per 10,000 men was 67. This has been 
reduced to 39. In January, 1923, the 
injuries amounted to 177. This was 
reduced to 101 for the same month 
this year. The Montana division ranked 
first for safety during January, 1924. 


Oil Fields Short Line—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
granted permission to this company 
to abandon five miles of railway be- 
tween Clifford and Dilworth, Okla., in 
Kay county. 


Okmulgee Northern—In a _prelimi- 
nary report of the examiners to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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recommendation was made that the 
Okmulgee Northern Ry. be denied 
permission to build two extensions, to- 
taling 50 miles, for which permission 
has been requested. The extensions 
were for the purpose of opening up 
new coal fields and the report of the 
examiners stated that there was an 
ample supply in the Henryetta, Okla, 
coal field and an overproduction would 
result, were any new fields opened. 


Southern Pacific—James S. Alexan- 
der of New York city and Paul Shoup 
of San Francisco, Cal., have been 
elected directors of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., to succeed Walter P. Bliss, 
deceased, and W. A. Worthington, re- 
tired. 


Pennsylvania.— This company has 
sold, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
Kuhn Loeb & Co.,° $20,100,000 of. five 
per cent general equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series B, due serially April 1, 
1925, to 1939, at a price of 99% per cent 
of par and interest. The certificates 
are secured by rolling stock valued at 
$25,325,000, and are unconditionally 
guaranteed by the railway. 

Southern. — Detailed 
in regard to the Southern Railway 
System’s track construction program 
to be carried out-during the next few 
months, given out by General Man- 
ager R. E. Simpson, shows that thirty- 
eight projects are to be completed in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
At the Air Line Junction yard in Char: 
lotte, N. C., approximately three miles 
of new track will be constructed. At 
Spencer, N. C., double track engine 
leads are being built from an intersec- 
tion with the main line north of the 
passenger station to the site of the 
new roundhouse. On the Washington 
division, passing tracks will be extend- 
ed at Calverton and Nokesville, ‘Va., 
storage tracks will be extended at 
Calverton and Weyburn, and new load- 
ing tracks for apples will be put in at 
Culpeper and Shipmen, Va. In South 
Richmond, Va., a new cross-over will 
be put in. Improvements on the Dan- 
ville division will include the extension 
of storage tracks at Durmid, near 
Lynchburg; three new cross-overs at 
Pomona, just south of Greensboro, and 
extension of the northbound storage 
track at Reidsville. On the Charlotte 
division, passing tracks will be extend- 
ed at China Grove, Glass and Hahn, 
and set-off tracks will be constructed 
at Gastonia, Cramerton, and Bessemer 
City. Between Salisbury and Asheville, 
N. C., improvements will include a new 
passing track at Elmwood, lap sidings 
at Swannanoa, extension of passing and 
engine tracks at Old Fort, new storage 
and extension of passing tracks iat 
Morgantown, extension’ of passing 
track at Connally Springs. Between 
Asheville, N. C., and Spartanburg, S. 
C., passing tracks will be extended at 
Saluda, Landrum and Campobello, S. C. 
Between Asheville and Morristown, 
Tenn., passing tracks will be extended 
at Volga and Sandy Bottom, N. C. 
New storage tracks will be built at 


announcement 
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Addie on the Murphy line. On the 
Winston-Salem division, improvements 
will include new storage and team 
tracks at Hanes, new storage and 
make-up tracks at Barber, extending 
tracks at Crutchfield, Mt. Ulla, and 


Davidson, and new team track at Tay- 


lorsville. On the Columbia division, 
new. interchange and storage tracks 
will be built at Chester, new south- 
bound passing track built and storage 
track extended at Rock Hill, passing 
track extended at Blackstock, and new 
wye and set-off tracks built at Lena. 
On the Memphis division new passing 
tracks will be built at Germantown, 


Tenn., Burnsville, Mass., and Hills- 
boro, Ala. Passing tracks at Rossville, 
Tenn., Middleton, Tenn, Irvington, 


Ala., Madison, Ala., Gurley, Ala., Holly- 
wood, Ala: and Fackler, Ala., will be 
extended. During the year, fifty miles 


Total railway Operating TEVentie....~ 4.1 


Total railway operating expenses 


Net revenue from railway operations.. 


Net railway operating income 
Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


of track will be laid with 85-pound 
rail, taking the place of 75-pound rail. 
The total of new track construction 
on the Birmingham division will be ap- 
proximately four: miles. New passing 
tracks each more than half a mile Jong, 
will be built’ at DieArmanville, Ala., 
Tarsus, Ala., and Hooper, Ga. Exten- 
sions to existing passing tracks will 
be made at Weems, Brompton, and 
Bynum, Ala. Doubling and Lithia 
Spring, Ga. A new house track will 
be put in at Bynum, a new cross-over 
at Weems, and at Cook Springs a spur 
track will be extended and the cross- 
over moved. On the Knoxville division 
new team tracks with a total length of 
half a mile will be constructed in the 
Jacksboro yard at Knoxville. Other 
improvements on the Knoxville di- 
vision will include extension of passing 
tracks at Volga, N. C., Sandy Bottom, 
NeaGy. Lelford, sheinweand Concord: 
Tenn., and lap siding and team track 
at Bearden, Tenn. Improvements on 
the Coster division will include exten- 
sion of double track at Harriman, 
Tenn., new passing track at Turley, 
and track extensions at Clinton and 
Chestnut Ridge on the Jellico line, and 
at Tazewell, Maxwell, Luttrell, and 
Williams Spring on the + Middlesboro 
line. On the Bulls Gap-Moccasin Gap 
line of the Appalachia division, passing 
tracks will be extended at Coran and 
Summit. = 


Timpson & Henderson—The district 
court at Carthage, Texas, has denied 
the application of the receiver of this 
railway that the road be abandored 
and junked. The state of Texas took 
exceptions to its abandonment. 


Stephenville North & South Texas 
—See “St. Louis Southwestern.” 


Stewartstown— The —§Stewartstown 
R. R. has asked the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission for authority to 
‘acquire control of the New Park &; 


Fawn Grove R. R. : 


St. Louis Southwestern—This com- 
pany has been granted authority by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to lease the Stephenville North & 
South Texas Ry. 


Union Pacific—The 27th annual re- 
port of the Union Pacific R. R., for the 
year ending December 31, 1923, indi- 
cates that the net income amounted 
to $39,922,205, which is equivalent, after 
preferred dividends and sinking fund 
requirements, to $16.16 a share on the 
$222,293,100 common stock. This com- 


pares with a net income of $32,339,723, — 


or $12.75 per share for the previous 


year. Following is from the income 
account: 
1923 1922 

Pee i Pec Oe $211,318,465 $192,877,121 
i kee 152,249,080 143,846,229 
oe Ree eee 39,660,245 33,496,317 
NS ico Rae ah 45,474,534 35,766,066 
as tg 57,173,812 49,245,880 
ot een eee 17,251,606 16,906,157 
PPT EME Si - 39,922,205 32,339,723 


A branch line from Lund, Utah, ex- 
tending southeasterly 33.17 miles to 
Cedar City, Utah, was constructed and 
opened to the public for traffic on 
July 2, 1923. This extension was built 
primarily to provide facilities for the 
transportation of iron ore from de- 
posits around Iron Springs, a point 
about. 22 miles southeast of Lund, to 
new steel mills being constructed by 
the Columbia Steel Co. on Utah lake 
near Provo, Utah. It is estimated 
that iron deposits around Iron Springs 
contain 400,000,000 tons. This branch 
line will also serve an area heretofore 
without immediate railroad facilities 
containing approximately 840,000 acres, 


- 


of which 800,000 are used for grazing — 


and 40,000 are cultivated. It is estimated 
that 43,000 acres may be brought under 
cultivation by irrigation and there is 
also a large area on which certain crops 
can be grown without irrigation. Sevier 
national forest reserve lies about 15 
miles east of Cedar City and contains 
about 300,000,000 feet of timber suitable 
for lumber and other jtimber from 
which approximately 350,000 ties can be 
cut. The new line affords a convenient 
means of access to Zion national park, 
the north rim of the Grand canyon, 


Cedar Breaks, Bryce canyon and other — 


points of national interest, which it is 
believed will create a substantial in- 
crease in tourist passenger traffic. In 
anticipation of this tourist business, 
hotel and camp facilities are being con- 
structed at Cedar City, Bryce canyon 


and Cedar Breaks, and the Utah Parks — 


Co., which was incorporated in the 
state of Utah March 29, 1923 and whose | 
entire capital stock is owned by the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R., will 
construct camp and hotel facilities in 
Zion national park and will operate 
motor busses between Cedar City and 
the hotels and camps. 


iy 
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[ New Roads and Projects | 


Arkansas.—The Arkansas R. R., Star 
City, Ark., is preparing plans covering 
the construction of 45 miles of standard 
gauge railway from Pine Bluff, Ark., 
through Star City to Monticello, Ark. 


Californiaa—The Clover Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Loyalton, Cal., plans the con- 
struction of eight miles of logging rail- 
way. 

Mississippi —The Jackson & East- 
ern R. R. plans the construction of an 
extension from Walnut Grove to Lud- 
low, Miss., a distance of 15 miles. 

New Brunswick.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Rys. are planning a 41 mile ex- 
tension from Kingsclear to St. Croix, 
estimated to cost $2,123,000. 


Nova Scotia—The Canadian Na: 
tional Rys. are planning a 67-mile ex- 
tension from Sunnybrae to Guysboro, 
estimated to cost $3,500,000. 

Ohio.—The Pennsylvania R. R. is 
planning a 15-mile cutoff from a paint 
near Canton, Ohio, to Bayard, Ohio. 

Washington.—The Bloeden Donovan 
Lumber Co. plans the construction of 
17 miles of railway on the Olympic 


peninsula, estimated to cost $500,000. 


| [Equipment and Structures | 


Miscellaneous. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. plans 
the purchase of four steel hull railway 
car floats, 39 by 285 ft. 


Locomotives. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. will build 50 
type G-5 suburban passenger locomo- 
tives in its own shops at Altoona, Pa. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
ordered 100 Mikado locomotives. 

_ The New York Central R. R. is ex- 
pected to be in the market shortly for 
a number of passenger locomotives. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. has ordered 
ten locomotives from the Canadian Lo- 
comotive Co. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. will build 
12 standard all-steel diners in their 
own shops at Altoona, Pa. 


The Duluth Missabe & Northern Ry. 
has ordered one motorized car from the 
Oneida Mfg. Co. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ay. has or- 
dered five dining cars and 15 all-steel 
express cars, filling the inquiry noted 
in these columns, March 29. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has ordered 
four coaches, five chair cars and four 
baggage-mail cars from the Standard 
Steel Car Co., and ten interurban cars 
from the Pullman Co. 

_ The Florida East Coast Ry. is in- 
quiring for three coaches. 


' The Northern Pacific Ry. has ordered 


Sa baggage cars from the Pullman 
oO. 
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Freight Cars. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
filled the inquiries recently noted in 
these columns by placing orders for 
the following equipment: One thous- 
and automobile box cars from the 
Pullman Company; 1,000 automobile 
box cars.ftom the Liberty Car --Co.; 
5,500 coal cars, 600 57%4-ton Rodger 
ballast cars, 100 cabooses, distributed 
among American Car & Foundry Co., 
General American Car Corporation, 
Standard Steel Car Co. and. Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. is in- 
quiring for 20 cabooses, 200 ventilated 
box cars and 259 40-ton flat bottom 
gondolas. 


The El Paso & Southwestern Ry. is 
reported to be inquiring for 400 box 
cars. 


The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. is 
reported to be planning repairs to 332 
general service cars. This work will 
probably be done in the railway’s shops. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. is considering plans covering 
extensions to its roundhouse, repair 
shops and yard at Binghampton, N. Y., 
estimated to cost $130,000, with equip- 
ment. 

The ice house of the Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. at Lincoln, 
Nebr., was destroyed by fire last week, 
with considerable damage. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. will 
take bids within the next month or two 
covering the erection of a station at 


Bowling Green, Ky., estimated to cost 


$300,000. 

The Southern Ry. has placed orders 
with the Foundation Co., New York 
city, covering the construction of a 
freight yard, with cut-off tracks, coal 
yards, coal handling equipment. etc. 
at Caswells, Knoxville, Tenn. It is 
estimated that the project will cost 


$3,000,000. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has let 
a-general ‘contract to R.L. Blalock, 
Rocky Mount, S. C., covering the erec- 
tion of the following shops at that 
point: 100 by 320 paint shop, 100 by 
320 coach shop, 50 by 150 cabinet shop, 
50 by 200 trimming shop, 50 by 98 store- 
house, 32 by 120 dry lumber storage 
building and 30 by 100 hoist building. 
These buildings are to be of brick, con- 
crete and steel. The steel is to be fur- 
nished by the Southern Engineering 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. This railway also 
started the construction of a _ third 
story and remodeling of its passenger 
station at Rocky Mount. 


The New Orleans Public Belt Ry. 
is inquiring for bids covering the con- 
struction of engine terminals at New 
©rleansenica. 


The Cumberland & Manchester R. 
R., is planning the construction of an 
office building at Heidrick, Ky., esti- 
mated to cost $10,000. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is reported 
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to be planning the construction of a 
new roundhouse and repair shop at 
Franklin, Pa., to cost $90,000 and to 
replace the structure at Oil City, Pa., 
recently destroyed by fire. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has let 
a contract to W. Dwyer, Cincinnatti, 
Ohio, covering the construction of a 
one-story addition to its baggage and 
express building at Smithfield and 
Water streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. to be 
14 by 35 and estimated to cost $50,000. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry., is now taking bids cov- 
ering the construction of a passenger 
station at Sidney, Ohio, estimated to 
cost $50,000. 

The Southern Ry. has commenced 
work on additions to its Inman yards 
at Atlanta, Ga., which will consist of 
six tracks with a capacity of 100 cars 
each and two tracks with a capacity 
of 50 cars each. This will bring the 
total capacity of Inman yards to 4,000 
cars. 


The Lehigh & New England R. R. is 
planning the construction of a locomo- 
tive repair shop, a round house and ma- 
chine shops at its classification. yard, 
near Tamaqua, Pai, estimated to cost 
$100,000 with equipment. 


Bridges. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. plans the 
elimination of grade crossings from 
Cedar to Holton avenues, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, The project will require 5,000 
yards of concrete retaining wall and 
250,000 cubic yards of dirt fill. Con- 
tract for this work has been let to H. 
E. Culbertson Co., of Cleveland. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. plans track elevation at 
Indianapolis, Ind., from Market street 
to Massachusetts avenue, at an esti- 
mated cost of $40,000. 


The public service commission of the 
state of New York has authorized the 
Boston & Albany R. R. to reconstruct 
its bridge at Kinderhook, N. Y.,-so as 
to permit the construction of four 
tracks instead of three across the 
bridge. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Southern Ry. has ordered a 250- 
ton transfer table for its Finley shops, 
Birmingham, Ala., from the Whiting 
Corpn. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has purchased a 90-in. wheel quar- 
tering machine. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. has purchased a 58-in by 16-ft. rod 
milling machine. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
in the market for a 30-ton locomotive 
crane, 

The Norfolk & Western R. R. has 
purchased a 10-ton, 69-ft. span, three- 
motor overhead crane from the Whit- 
ing Corpn. 

The Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Ry. is in the market for a 90-ft. 
turntable for its North Bay, Ont., 
yards. 
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The Southern Ry., through the Foun- 
dation Co., 120 Liberty street, New 
York city, is inquiring for a 10-ton 
overhead crane, a 10-ton radial crane 
and a three-ton bucket handling crane. 


The Erie R..R. is inquiring for a 
150-ton wrecking crane. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has added the following items to 
its list: One 24-in. Barnes, or equiva- 
lent, upright sensitive motordriven 
drill press; one 16-in. by 8-ft. Hendley, 
or equivalent, heavy duty type geared 
head tool room belt-driven engine lathe. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for a list of 20 machines and 
tools. 


The Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry. are 
in the market for the following list 
of machines: 

(For Gary) 

One motor-driven Fay & Egan 36-in. No. 
192 band saw. ‘ 

One American turning lathe with motor 
head block to swing 18 in. over bed. 

Two motor-driven emery wheels, Ran- 
som Mfg. Co. No. 131, emery wheel, 3 by 
16 in., with 1%-in. hole. 

One 24-in. motor-driven drill press. 

(For Joliet) 


One No. 2 Williams, White & Co. eye 
bender. 

One angle shear, 
1-in. angles. 

One 200-ton 4-column 30 ‘in. between 
columns flanging press complete with 
motor-driven hydraulic pump. 


capacity 6 by. 6 by 


The following new shops, etc., are 
being planned and constructed, all of 
which will need machinery and tools 
of various types. Full details will be 
found under “Buildings and Terminals.” 

Delaware Lackawanna & Western: 
various shops, Binghampton, N. Y. 

Southern Ry., coal handling equip- 


ment, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Atlantic Coast Line Ry., various 
shops, Rocky Mount, S. C. 

New Orleans Public Belt Ry., engine 


ternimals, New Orleans, La. 
Pennsylvania R. R., 
Franklin, Pa. 


Lehigh & New England R. R. various 
shops, Tamaqua, Pa. 


various shops, 


Iron and Steel. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
orders for 131,245 tons of rails, as fol- 
lows: Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R. 
Co., 63,000 tons; Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., 60,745 tons; Inland Steel Co., 
7,500 tons. 


Mitsui & Co. and Suzuki & Co. have 
placed an order for 200 tons of car- 
building material for the South Man- 
churian Rys. with the United States 
Steel Products Co. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is in: quiring 
for 500 tons of structural steel for a 
bidge in Ohio. 


The Maine Central has placed orders 
for 1400 tons of strtictural steel for 


two bridges with the American Bridge 
(Gro, 


The Illinois Central R. R. is inquiring 
for 2500 tons of structural steel for 
track elevation work. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. is 


inquiring for structural steel for re- 
pairs to a number of freight cars. 
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The Grand Trunk Ry. has placed an 
order for 100 tons of structural steel 
with the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
covering the Scotten avenue bridge, at 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Indiana Harbor Belt Ry. is in- 
quiring for 975 tons of structural steel 
for bridges. 


— 
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Personals } : 


Executive. 


Raymond D. Starbuck, who has been 
elected vice-president in charge of op- 
eration of the New York Central R. R., 
succeeding P. E. Crowley, promoted, 
was born at Fort Ann, N. Y., on July 


26, 1878, and graduated from Cornell 
university in 1900. He entered railway 
service in January, 1903, as assistant 
engineer of the Michigan Central R. 
R.; from June, 1904, to June, 1905, he 


Raymend D. Starbuck, 


was division engineer; June, 1905, to 
June, 1912, assistant chief engineer; 
June, 1912, to April, 1913, special en- 
gineer to assistant vice-president of 
the New York Central Lines; April, 
1913, to February, 1915, special engi- 
neer to vice-president; February, 1915, 
to January, 1916, special engineer to 
‘president; January, 1916, to May, 1916, 
special engineer to vice-president; May, 
1916, to February, 1917, assistant to the 
vice-president; February, 1917, to Au- 
gust, 1918, assistant general manager, 
lines west of Buffalo; August, 1918, to 
July, 1919, assistant: federal manager; 
July, 1919, ito March, 1920, assistant 
regional director, eastern region, U. S. 
tailroad administration; March, 1920, 
to the date of his_recent appointment, 
assistant vice-president, New York 
Central R. R. and from August 7, 1922, 
also assistant ‘vice-president of the 
Kanawha & Michigan Ry., Kanawha 
& West Virginia R. R., Toledo & Ohio 
Central Ry., and Zanesville & Western 
Ry. 
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H. J. Forster Jias been appointed sec- 
retary and.treasurer of the American 
Railway Association, with headquarters 
at New York city, Sete J: oR 
Fairbanks, deceased. 


George C. Randall has been appoint- 
ed. district manager of the American 
Railway Association for the southeast- 
ern division, succeeding S. H. Charles, 
deceased. Mr. Randall was formerly 
manager of the southwest division. 


Operating. 


Charles S. Millard has been-appoint- 
ed general manager of the Cleveland 
Cincinnati Chicago & St.. Louis= Ry., 
with headquarters at Cincinnati; Ohio, 
succeeding Earl M. Costin, who has 
retired because of ill health. 


Traffic. 


M.. K. Mix has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Lehigh Valley R. 
R., with headquarters at the recently 
established office at Denver, Col., and 


-V. P. Wall has been appointed general 
agent with headquarters at the new 
office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Lyman T. Swancutt has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent of the Gulf 
Mobile & Northern Ry., at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


James P. Barrett has been appointed 
district passenger agent of the Chicago 


-Great Western R. .R,, with headquart- 


ers at 280 Broadway, New. York city. 


C. A. Beppler has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., with headdteiaa at 
New York city. 


J. L. Sturdivant has been sciolame 
city freight agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry., with headquarters at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Mechanical. 


C. F. Craft has been appointed gen- 
eral foreman of the Seuthern Ry. at 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding H. G. Stubbs, 
promoted. 


Major James G. Steese, U. S. Army, 
retired, who has been serving as chair- 
man and chief engineer of the Alaska 
R. R., has retired, with the .appoint- 
ment of a general manager, 


Obituary. 


F. H. Watts, assistant to chief en- 
gineer, maintenance of way, Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., died in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on April 13, of typhoid fever. 


M. C. Harris, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, Atchison Topeka & ae 
Fe Ry., died in Los Angeles, al 
cently. 


Ernest M.. Dickey, oie transit in- 
spector of all railways in central freight 
association territory, died at Chicago, 
Ill., on April 12. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin, It tells_ flow. to in- 
crease your knowledge °of ~ practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 4 


ay 


Observation Cars for the Union Pacific System 


Kighteen New Steel Cars Embodying Latest Features 
Placed in Service Between Chicago and Los Angeles 


_ The Union Pacific R. R. has recently placed in service 

18 new steel observation cars. These cars are of all- 

steel construction, and were built by the Pullman Com- 
pany. They embody the finest and latest appointments 

of equipment of this type, including barber shop, bath 

room, smoking room and buffet and the usual lounging 
- room in the observation end. 

The steel construction of these cars is the same as 
that of the other all-steel equipment of the Union Pacific 
system. In general, the design of the underframe follows 
conventional lines, and the railroad’s own standard with 
I-beam center sills and angle side sills applied in con- 
tinuous length. Body bolsters are made of cast steel, 
. machined to fit the sills. The underframe is built with 
¥g in. camber and is well braced with diagonal braces. 


FRAMING 


The body frame members are structural sections. The 
corner posts are of rolled Z-sections. Rolled I-beams 
are used as end posts in both the dummy end and the 
platform observation end. The side plate is made of 
3 in. by 4 in. by 9/16 in. angle. Belt rail and all side 
' posts are made of rolled angle sections. 

Siding sheets are made of open hearth steel 3/16 in. 
thick for the entire sides below the window sills, and 
¥Y in. thick above the window sills. Not more than 
two joints have been permitted on each side of the car. 


The window sills consist of Y%-in. steel plates, extending 
between posts in window openings, and are supported 
by malleable iron brackets riveted to the belt rails. 

The letter board sheets are made of open hearth steel 
lg in. thick by 193g in. wide. Not more than four 
joints have been permitted on each side of the car. These 
joints are butt joints with '%4~-in. plates inside, and the 
rivets are countersunk on the outside. Only the rivets 
in the bottom row and under the eave moulding in the 
letter board are driven with button heads; all other rivets 
have been countersunk and hand filed. 


Before the application of the side sheets they have 
been rolled level in straightening rolls in order to pro- 
cure a straight surface. The edges of the side sheets 
have been beveled where they join at belt rails, in order 
to make a tight joint. The front_edge of the window 
sills has been hand-filed, and the entire outside surface 
of the car sandblasted in order to obtain a smooth sur- 
face. 


Roor CONSTRUCTION 


The roof is of the monitor type construction. The 
carlines are made of pressed steel in parts as shown on 
the accompanying drawing. 

The outside roofing sheets are made of 5/64-in. copper- 
bearing steel, overlapping adjoining sheets on the carlines, 
and riveted to same with %4-in. rivets. Strips of tar 
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paper are applied between the sheets where they overlap 
each other, to prevent leakage. 


FLoors AND FLoor CoveRING 


The floor sheets, which are made of galvanized iron, 
rest on longitudinal floor stringers, 21%4-in. by 2-in. by 
y-in..angles. The entire floor is insulated with 3-ply 
salamander insulation laid on top of the floor sheets, 
with a top layer of flexolith, making a depth of floor of 
2 in. above the top of the center sill I-beams. 

Rubber tiling 4 in. thick is used for floor covering 


in the entire smoking room, passage way from end of- 


ear to observation room, buffet lobby, toilet, barber shop 


and bath room. The buffet floor is lined with 3/16-in. 
_ sheet lead with the edges turned up 2% in. and covered 
with wood mat. 


yO The floor in the observation room and 
the writing room is covered with carpet of pleasing color 
and design. 


INSULATION 


Three-ply salamander insulation is applied to the inner 


‘surface of the outside steel sheets and secured with gal- 


vanized pressed steel “W” bands, extending horizontally 
between the posts above the belt rails and vertically below 
the belt rails. 

Three-ply salamander insulation is also applied to the 
inner surface of the outside roof sheets. It is secured 


_ with galvanized steel “W” bands in upper deck, and flat 
steel bands in lower deck. 


INSIDE ARRANGEMENT 


The arrangement of the compartments in the car is 
clearly shown in the accompanying floor plan drawing. 
The spacious lounging room is 18 feet 10 inches long. 
It is provided with wide windows and large comfortable 
chairs, handsomely upholstered in green plush. At the 
forward end is located a cabinet with shelves for maga- 
zines and periodicals. 

The writing room is provided with writing desk for 
the accomodation of two persons. The windows are 
so arranged that ample light is supplied from both sides. 

A small buffet room fitted with refrigerator, racks, 
lockers, shelves, sink, etc., is located between the writing 
room and the smoking room. 

The smoking compartment is equipped with a number 
of chairs upholstered in brown leather. At the forward 
end is a circular sofa upholstered in brown leather, in 
front of which is placed a round table. 
The compartment also contains one sec- 
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awnings. It has a large dome in the ceiling which gives 
a very good lighting effect. 


INSIDE FINISH 


The inside finish in the observation room, smoking 
room and writing room is well selected Mexican ma- 
hogany veneer. In the passage way the mahogany is 
inlaid with satin wood. The bath room is lined inside 
with No. 675 Usco wall covering on all sides from floor 
to plate moulding. The ceiling is painted white and 
varnished. The porcelain bath tub, 12 in. high, with 
shower appliances above and around same, is fitted with 
a plug in the bottom so that it can be used for a sponge 
bath. All piping in the bath room is nickel plated. 

The buffet is finished in plain white oak. The sink 
is of white enameled iron. 

The ceilings are made of %-in. thick agasote. Over- 
head in the passage way is a flat paneled ceiling, the 
panels cross veneered and made of 1/20-in. Mexican 
mahogany. The ceiling frame is made of solid ash stiles 
and rails, mortised and tenoned and veneered. 

Curved partitions have stiles and rails glued up of 
Yg-in. ash or poplar, cross veneered, with 1/20-in. finish 
veneer on the surface. The straight partitions are framed 
of solid ash, and where both sides of the partition re- 
ceive finish, the veneer is glued on the partition by first 
gluing on a cross veneer under the finished veneer. 
Where only one side is finished, the finish veneer is glued 
up of cross veneer and screwed to the partition. The 
bulkheads are veneered with Mexican mahogany and in- 
laid with satin wood. The finish veneer is glued up of 
five thicknesses. The finish extends to the ceiling. 

The curtain housings are made of mahogany, and 
make a tight fit to the finish and are blind screwed and 
glued. 

The passage way partition doors have been framed 
of ash, cross veneered with 1/12-in. Mexican mahogany 
finish. The buffet door is framed of ash, with ma- 
hogany finish on the smoking room side and plain oak 
finish on the buffet side. Single sash, in two parts, with 
leaded glass design, is applied to the upper panel of the 
door. The toilet door and the doors of the lockers are 
framed of Mexican mahogany with veneered panels. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Vapor system is installed for heating the car. The 
heater pipes inside of the car are 11%-in. standard steel 


tion seat and upper berth of standard 
Pullman sleeping car type. The lower” 
section, which is also upholstered in 


brown leather, is used during the day as 
seats for passengers, the berth at night 
accommodating the crew. 

The barber shop is equipped with 
modern chair and necessary cabinets for 


toilet articles. The bathroom leading off ci! = 
the barber shop has tub and shower at- (enn NA 
tachment. At the extreme forward end XC) 
of the car is a toilet, provided with flush : 
closet and basin. The usual drinking 
water cooler is located in the aisle at the 
forward end. A number of closets for 
the storage of linen and other supplies are 
located at this end of the car. 

The observation platform is enclosed 
with railing and gates and provided with 
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pipes covered with perforated sheet steel, enameled to 
match the finish of the car. Provision is made in each 
compartment for individual control of the vapor heat to 
suit the comfort of the occupants. 


The observation room and the smoking room are each 
served by six ventilators through the deck sash. An elec- 
trically driven exhaust fan is installed in the smoking 
room and serves as a means for quick removal of the 
smoke. 


LIGHTING SYSTEM 


The car is electrically lighted throughout. The power 
for the electric lights and fans is furnished by the axle 
generator system. Lighting fixtures of neat design are 
placed in the center of the ceiling as well as on the panels 
between the windows, as shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 


The general dimensions of the car are as follows: 
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ibe f/ 
GENERAL DIMENSIONS 

Length ‘over end’ sills foc. o<pmatls tee Waar act, a ee 75 ft, 5\in. 
Length over platforms, coupled................... 81 ft. 454 in. 
Distance center to center of bolsters............... 56 ft. 9% in. 
‘Lotal.wheel: base of: cara.yq tert tees tes eee 67 ft. 914 in. 
Wheel base “of | truck.s1.7. 72 eae eee ete ck k fates Lites Orin: 
Width 'overssidé:sillsim?n. eee eerie eee cles 9 ft. 95% in. 
Widthrovertside platessanc. see eee tee os 9 ft. 97% in. 
Width: over ‘allvati eaves? N.2mh Piiaeenadoedees do «ok 9 ft. 117% in. 
Height from top of rail to underside of sills........ 3 ft. 53 in. 
Height from top of rail to top of platform......,.... 4 ft. 334 in. 
Height from top of rail to top of roof sheets..... 13 ft. 11% in. 
Seating capacitypercas colt comteeeta sectie octet ein crete eters 41 persons 

Light-weight of car complete with axle light equipment and 
Batteries)’; 4 citadk’e ek dee dee Were atk ec ea tees 143,000 Ibs. 
Weisht’ of trueks; each P2058, aon see ro ae ie ete 21,500 Ibs. 


The new equipment furnishes an outstanding example 
of skill and good workmanship in the present stage of | 
the American car building industry. The arrangement 
is well planned and no doubt the traveler will find therein 
new conveniences and refinements. The placing in service 
of this equipment by the. Union Pacific System typifies 
the high standard of transcontinental service of today. 


The Railways’ Material Investment 


By Mr. C. L. THompson, 
os ° Chief of Stores, Canadian National Railways, Montreal. 


The following paper, by Mr. Thompson, was read before 
_ the members of the Canadian Railway Club, Tuesday Eve- 
ning, March 11th, 1924. 


The purchasing and stores departments of the Cana- 
dian National Railways are presided over by a vice-presi- 
dent who has equal standing with the other vice-presi- 
dents of the railway, and who is responsible only to the 
president. This gives our department a definite authority 
in connection with the handling and curtailing of reyui- 
sitions, stocks, and the supplying of materials which 


could not obtain uncer an organization where the stores 


‘department was subservient to the operating department. 
This system of organization is in line with that adopted 
by most of the large railroads in the United States. 


The railways investment in materials is a serious prob- 
lem. Money in the treasury is zealously guarded, but 
‘when converted into supplies is not given the same 
thought or care. Materials are valued by employees at 
the value placed upon them by their employer. This is 
very pronounced in some stores and shops. I have noted 
when visiting various terminals, how some employers 
have adopted check system in machine shop or tool room 


' for the purpose of keeping track of tools, etc., issued for 


the performance of their work, and how particular and 
careful the employees are of same, knowing if tools are 
not returned or returned in bad order, they will be taken 
to task, and how properly approved requisitions must be 
presented before supplies are issued from the stores, and 
at others, tools or material are obtained without proper 
authority or check. If employees are permitted to mis- 
appropriate material, or leave carelessly around, it is to 
be expected that a low valuation will be placed on same. 


_ The railroads of the United States during 1922, accord- 
ing to figures furnished by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics purchased directly 12 per cent to 15 per cent of 
the annual iron and steel production, and indirectly about 
30 per cent through their orders for all kinds of equip- 
ment to manufacturing concerns. In the lumber industry 
they purchased directly 17.5 per cent of the total cut, 
and indirectly, through equipment orders, about 25 per 
cent of the total output. In the copper industry, the rail- 
Ways consume annually about 10 per cent of the copper 
and brass produced. In addition, they also buy large 


an 
i 


quantities of tin, lead and zinc, and consideratble cotton, 
in the form of cotton waste. It is estimated they use 
about 10 per cent of the total output of cement ; however, 
definite figures on this commodity are not yet complete. 
The report of the bureau shows that Class I railroads 
used materials and supplies costing $1,668,000,000. 

This amount, and the percentages enumerated above 
do not include capital expenditures of the railroads, with 
the exception of equipment, such as in new construction, 
the improvement of lines and tracks, new buildings, new 
shops and other structures. They include only the 
amounts expended in process of current operation. 


The purchases of the railroads for capital account, 
however, sometimes amount to a sum probably almost as 
great as that from current operations. In 1922, for ex- 
ample, the railroads spent more than $400,000,000.00 for 
capital purchases, and for 1923 the amount authorized 
was in excess of $1,200,000,000.00 

The only way to minimize losses is to have an inde- 
pendent supply department, free from the domination - 
of those who order and use supplies, composed of men 
whose training has made them familiar with the uses 
of material, and with authority to question any requisition 
which comes before them. 

Each department is fully engaged in its own affair, 
hence, no department has time to devote to what might 
be termed a side issue. It was this fact that brought 
about the birth of the stores department as a separate 
and distinct organization. As our railroads expanded, it 
was realized the problems of ordering, receiving, storing 
and disbursing of material and supplies were such that 
could not be handled successfully as a side issue by any 
department already overburdened by their own problems, 
hence, the “Supply or Stores Department.” 

‘Material is money in another form, the chief difference 
being that it depreciates and becomes obsolete. Just im- 
agine the condition if the responsibility of safeguarding 
the funds of the company were divided among a number 
of departments. Then, why this condition in material 
supply, which involves far more technical problems than 
those of the treasury department. 


The service of supply is a new departure on many rail- 
roads, and has not reached a stage of development where 
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its beneficial effect on the net results of operation has yet 
become fully apparent, but its possibilities as a factor in 
railway economics are being gradually unfolded, as step 
by step is taken toward centering in a single responsible 
organization every detail connected with supplying the 
raw material that enters into the production of transpor- 
tation. This has involved changes in long established 
practice. The major railroads in the United States being 
operated on this basis, which some years ago became a 
recommended practice by the American Railway Assn. 

The supply department must be entrusted with the un- 
disputed control of all company’s unapplied material, in- 
cluding its physical care and distribution, from the time 
it is received, until finally delivered for immediate use, 
and upon its release from service, to its final disposition. 
Departments must be relieved of responsibility in connec- 
tion with material they use, except for specifying material 
needed, for giving sufficient notice of their special re- 
quirements, and for the proper use of that which they 
receive. Divided authority can no longer be used as a 
pretext for the evasion of responsibility for expensive 
delays due to lack of material, or for huge inactive stocks 
being held here or there. Material investments must be 
intelligently regulated and adjusted to actual requirements 
of the service to obtain results. 

Progress toward this goal is slow, and sometimes dis- 
couraging, from the fact that no revolutionary change 
can be brought about by reason. Change will be resisted 
by fear, prejudice, habit and the self interest of those 
who fare well under present conditions. 

Many railroads across the line in the past few years 
have made tremendous strides in their stores depart- 
ment, some of which I have had the pleasure of seeing 
in operation. For the benefit of those who have not had 
an opportunity of seeing some of the most modern store 
methods, I have succeeded in obtaining a few slides 
through the courtesy of Messrs. U. K. Hall and W. J. 
Farrell, chairman and secretary, respectively, of Division 
VI, Purchases and Stores, American Railway Associa- 
tion, and with your kind permission will be glad to show 
same. 

The logic of the situation in respect to the material in- 
vestment has been apparent, and those in authority have 
realized the benefits to be derived from the activities of 
a completely organized and well managed service of sup- 
ply. The benefits are far-reaching, and as the functions 
of the deparement become better understood and its oper- 
ations run along with increasing smoothness and assur- 
ance, their influence is felt throughout the entire railroad. 

I will never forget when we introduced the stock sys- 
tem in one of our important stares some years ago. It 
had been the practice for all shop foremen and charge 
hands to visit the store and look over stock in which they 
were particularly interested, and request the storekeeper 
to order quantities of material which they estimated 
would meet their requirements for some time to come, 
usually these estimates were on the long side, and these 
men spent a great deal of time attending to what was 
really store work. When these men learned the stores 
were going to undertake this work themselves, and with- 
out their daily assistance or recommendations, they did 
not conceive how it could be done, and feared they would 
be out of material continually. They waited on the shop 
superintendent to protest against what they rightly be- 
lieved bad practice. The superintendent asked us to meet 
these men and explain to them our method, which we 
were glad to do, after which we started what was to be 
a temporary arrangement, but which developed very 
shortly to a permanent practice. These men seldom come 
to the stores to-day, unless in connection with some spe- 
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cial work which they are undertaking, their time is fulh 
devoted to the work for which they are employed, anc 
they do not worry about material stocks at all. More im 
portant than all, at this particular store, in two year; 
we were able to reduce our stocks from $1,460,190.91 t 
$691,689.17, or approximately 48 per cent, the shop pro. 
ducing more work than it did in each of the previou 
two years. This was due to our giving the storekeepe 
modern methods on which he might base his require 
ments, eliminating entirely guess work, which immedi 
ately brought to our attention inactive stocks which wer 
transferred to other points and used to advantage. | 

By this means expenditures can be controlled and regu 
lated to the needs of the service with accuracy, and th 
losses incident to the depreciation and waste of surplu 
material acquired through faulty or inaccurate estimate 
reduced to the minimum, by concentration of material a 
yards where it is accessible, avoiding unnecessary dupli 
cations of reserve supplies or road stocks, fixed invest 
ment and interest charges can be substantially reducec 
A systematic check is made monthly which brings t 
light excessive consumption, abuse or loss, which is o 
great advantage to the heads of other departments. Thi) 
is no small job, especially when ideal conditions must b 
constantly borne in mind. First, having material on han 
when and where needed in sufficient quantities to meet th 
needs, and second, the responsibility of operating with th 
lowest consistent investment in materials and supplies. 

It has been said that it cost the average railroad 15 pe 
cent per annum to carry surplus or dead stocks on han 
This, providing for interest on investment, cost of hanc 
ling, deterioration, obsoleteness, etc., hence the need c 
care and skill in ordering and securing material. 


ORGANIZATION 


An organization is not so much one of titles as one ¢ 
purpose and understanding of its responsibilities, (yet tk 
titles should define the duties clearly), broad enough 1 
meet the maximum, and flexible enough to meet the min| 
mum. An organization must be built for the purpos 
and not to fit around the individual. 


The supply officer on many railroads organizatior 
stands in a difficult position. He must be a man havir 
the full confidence of the management, for he stands in| 
dual capacity, on the one hand, safeguarding the intere 
of the railway against undue expenditure for materic| 
and on the other hand, meeting the material requiremen’ 
of the operating department. The human element will ]| 
paramount in this as in all railroad work. He should | 
independent of all departments using materials, and h) 
organization free from any hampering influences. He | 
charged with the responsibility of as carefully expendir 
monies for material supplies for the railway as he wou. 
for a commercial company, other than a merchant bu: 
to sell; the supply officer buys to use. The former, whe 
loaded up, or when stocks become out of style, can redu 
his price and offer the public some inducement to clea’ 
the latter finds himself in a much different position, h 
market is limited to his railway, and his price cannot I 
changed, hence he must exercise more caution when 0 
dering. 

The general storekeeper must have detail experienc 
because the department is one of detail. He must f 
conversant with the duties and responsibilities of th 
operating and other officers, a good judge of men, ¢ 
quick decision and action, and have mastered all details ¢ 
his work. 


He must impart his knowledge freely to others, that 
may reflect all the way from top to bottom. 
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FACILITIES 


Proper space and transportation are the two chief 
things which enter into the cost of handling material. 
There is only one way to reduce costs, systematic hand- 
ling, and with less help, which can only be accomplished 
with buildings, yards, roadways, tracks, tractors, cranes, 
trucks all of which mean reduction in handling costs. 


Material as far as practicable should be procured to 
specification. Technical officers can assist materially 
along these lines. This method gives all a basis to work 
on the manufacturers fair competition, and the railway 
an opportunity on delivery to test and assure themselves 
they are getting what they paid for. 


DISTRIBUTION 


This is one of the most important factors in the service 
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of supply. Some of the American railroads advocate 
complete supply trains for distributing to the road 
monthly consisting of 15 to 25 cars, labor gang, living 
quarters, oil cars, crane or rail loader, supply car and 
business cars. All division officers are expected to accom- 
pany this train, which is operated on schedule. Tool 
houses and stations are examined, and surplus material, 
scrap, etc., picked up. The local condition must be the 
governing factor, however, on some of the roads operat- 
ing through thickly, congested districts, where traffic is 
heavy, this may bea paying proposition. I do not feel I 
could recommend this method to our railway, as I know 
this would be too expensive with our huge mileage of 
unsettled country, where «raffic is light. We travel hun 
dreds of miles where supplies issued are very light, and 
comparatively little scrap or surplus material could be 
picked up. 


Kiaochow T’sinan Ry. Under Chinese Management 


An Account of the Problems Confronting the Chinese in Taking Over This Im- 
portant Line Which Had Previously Been Under Japanese Administration 


(Special Correspondence of the Railway Review.) 


An American formerly in railway service in this country 
and now for several years a resident of China, has written 
for the Railway Review the very intelligent discussion of 
this phase of China’s railroad problem, which follows. The 
Shantung railway was managed and operated by the Jap- 
anese until Jan. 1, 1923. The administration of this property 
has been a matter of international importance, and was in- 
deed the pivot problem of the Washington conference. Since 

the date mentioned, it has been operated entirely by Chinese 
personnel, and is now known as the Kiaochow Tsinan Ry. 


On January 1 of this year the officers of the Shantung 
Railway observed the first anniversary of Chinese man- 
agement of the Shantung Railway. As a matter of fact 
that date marked the formal rather than the actual trans- 

_ fer of control over the line, for the Japanese officers and 
personnel remained at their posts for another month in 
order to give the Chinese an opportunity to familiarize 
‘themselves with the property and the duties to fall upon 
each one individually. But it was stipulated that the 
presence of the Japanese was a courtesy to their succes- 
sors rather than a right or a duty. 

According to the terms of the agreement made at 


Washington, a Japanese remains as traffic manager, and 
another holds the position of chief accountant with a 
Chinese associate. There are also several Japanese em- 
ployees retained as interpreters, clerks and in other ca- 
pacities in which their intimate knowledge of the prop- 
erty and its history during the past eight years is of value. 
But the Japanese chief accountant contents himself with 
the countersigning of vouchers, checks and other papers 
which give him knowledge of what is taking place, leav- 
ing the control of the organization to the care of the 
Chinese associate chief accountant. The Japanese traffic 
manager, however, is sole chief of his department. His 
assistant traffic manager and his chief traffic inspector 
are both Chinese, and they have control over the train and 
station forces, while the traffic manager himself is under 
“the direction, control and supervision of the managing 
director” a Chinese, according to the terms of the Wash- 
ington agreement. 


No HistoricAL PRECEDENT 


Hence at the end of January a year ago, some 2,000 
Japanese employees walked out and several hundred 


Typical Station Layout on the Kiaochow Tsinan Railway, China. 
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Chinese took their places. There were not so many 
Chinese stepping in as there were Japanese stepping out, 
for the reason that to no small extent the Japanese when 
they. took over the line retained Chinese mechanics, fire- 


Types of Coal Cars, Kiaochow Tsinan Ry. 


men, hostlers, station coolies and lower grades of work- 
men, merely adding their own people to supervise the 
Chinese. However, all the enginemen, many firemen, all 
the station masters, clerks, telegraphers, minor officers 
and technical men of all kinds were discharged and re- 
placed with Japanese ; and these ii turn a year ago gave 
up their posts to Chinese. 

So far as the writer has been able to ascertain there 
is no precedent for a transfer of this kind in railway his- 
tory. There have been abundant changes of management, 
but such changes in peace time have affected the higher 
officers only, leaving the bone and muscle of the operating 
organization untouched. There have been plenty of ex- 
amples of military capture of railways and the superced- 
ing of one set of employees with another; but in all of 
these cases there was an interval between the operation 
by one force and the operation by its successor. In the 


~ case of the Shantung railway, however, there was a trans- 


fer from one nationality to another which involved not 
only officers but also fully half of the employees, and the 
transfer occured without hiatus, not a train being delayed 
nor a piece of goods lost in transit. Nor was the new 
set of employees a disciplined unit like a military railway 
corps. They were gathered from various railways, gov- 
ernment offices, school rooms and business houses 
throughout China. It was as if during the progress of 
a boat race the coach decided to displace the “varsity” 
with eight men out of the “squad’’; the regulars dive out 
on one side of the shell while the substitutes climh in on 
the other side without a spill and without stopping the 
progress of their craft. 

So far as the public service of the railway 1s concerned 
the boat scarcely rocked while the transfer was being 
made. But naturally there were various matters of in- 
ternal organization out of public sight which did not move 
so smoothly. The lack of team work which always 


_ characterizes miscellaneous groups of this kind whose in- 


_ dividuals have not worked together, whose training has 
been somewhat different and who are not quite familiar 
with the voice of the new master was to be noticed by 


Typical Box Car, 30 Tons Capacity, Kiaochow Tsinan Ry. 
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insiders, all will admit. Unfortunately, none of the dé 
partment chiefs were fixed upon until about three week 
before the transfer was to take place. Inspectors an 
bureau chiefs were yet to be selected, and few of the: 
were assigned their clerks until after the first of Januar 
Then the organization of each bureau and inspectorat 
had to be worked out, instructions drawn up, stationer 
in Chinese devised and printed all before February 1. . 
was an impossible task, and. some of it was not ai 
complished. 


PROBLEMS OF THE NEW MANAGEMENT 


The friction which such a condition invariably create 
was aggravated, no doubt, by a feature peculiar to cou: 
tries with a clan or a provincial society. In China pro 
incial feeling is strong. This railway is situated in Shai 
tung. Shantung people therefore look upon the goc 
places upon it as the perquisite of Shantungese. But tt 
Shantung railway has been the particular prize of ni 
tional diplomacy, and practically all of articulate Chir 
has made of it a symbol. Hence all China looks upc 
the railway as a national possession. Besides, the con 
mission appointed by the government to work out tl 
details of the transfer naturally included some of the be 


[eagegat pueeicae cae ; | 
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minds and most experienced negotiators in the cee ar 
therefore men of the returned-student class cout tl 
chairman down, dominated its counsels. 

These men have insisted that the best talent in ¢| 
China regardless of origin should officer the railway 
order to guarantee as far as possible that the recovery «| 
the line by China should give no cause for regret to tho 
who supported China in her efforts to regain it. Hence | 
the choosing of secondary officials as well as departme) 
heads, returned students have been preferred. Becau 
of the courses in railway administration offered in Amer) 
can universities, American returned-students have had tl| 
call. The managing directors, however, have been nati 
educated, but English speaking, natives of Shantun 
Thus, the division as between the “Shantung crowd” ar 
the outsiders has had a sort of natural leadership with 
official ranks. So far this provincial feeling has had 1 
serious results, but it may in the future. 

‘The new management has not had a downy bed by ar 
means. “As soon as the Japanese knew that they were ’ 
give up the railway they began to curtail repairs. (The: 
was no reason why they should not—no criticism is in 
The writer traveled over this line two days b 
fore the transfer. The headboards between the uppi 
berths of the Pullman sleeper were all missing. Evel 
water valve in the lavatories needed fresh packing. Ar 
everywhere were to be seen evidences of the negle 
which is expected when officers and men have lost intere 
in the maintenance of the property. The Chinese 53); thi 
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brakes, running gear and other important 
structural parts of the rolling stock had 
been neglected in the same way. The 
Germans built this line lightly in the first 
place. They used 65-pound rail, four- 
wheel freight cars and light bridges. 
Subject a line like this to heavy traffic 
and neglect the repairs for a short time 
and a dangerous condition soon exists. 

The first jolt which the new manage- 
ment received was the collapse of a 
bridge under the weight of two Amer- 
ican engines running “double-headed.” 
A rigid examination of all bridges was 
put in hand with the result that prac- 
tically every major bridge was found to 
be in a dangerous condition due to cracks, broken rivets 
or weakened foundations. A program of repair was in- 
augurated immediately, and in the meantime slow orders 
over every such bridge were put into effect. This 
subjected the management to criticisms for not maintain- 
ing schedules but “safety first” had its way. Later the 
schedules were lengthened so as to allow for the delays 
due to slow orders. 


As one travels over the line at this time it appears that 
the equipment is in as good repair as formerly, first class 
carriages are kept clean, and the employees have a smart, 
business-like appearance. Compared with other Chinese 
lines the discipline appears excellent. At stations, stops 
are limited to a minimum, the “‘staff” is delivered on the 
run, and stationmasters and their assistants are in uni- 
forms clean and neatly dressed. Every effort is being 
made to prevent the creeping in of “squeeze”? which has 
so demoralized the discipline on several lines. 


NoveL SySTEM oF CAR DISTRIBUTION 


The principal perquisite of stationmasters has been the 
“holdup” for cars. Now cars on the Shantung railway 
are scarce. The line would offer wonderful possibilities 
to an old time “squeezer.”” But this practice is being 
stopped before it begins by a system of publicity which 
heads up in the car distributor’s office in Tsing Tao. 
Eyery shipper who wants a car must order it on a pre- 
scribed form. These forms are machine numbered and 
the numbers must be accounted for. The car orders are 
sent to the car distributor daily along with the report of 
cars allocated, and these are compared with each other 
and with the wheel reports to see that nothing moves ex- 
cept in cars properly ordered. But the particularly public 
thing about the system is that the car allocations are 
written on a blackboard in the freight house where all 
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shippers can see it and know what their competitors are 
getting by way of service. This has succeeded so far in 
preventing the usual rumors of “squeeze” which gener- 
ally are soon succeeeded by the fact. So far, even the 
bitterest feudists of either the Shantung or the Chiaotung 
factions in the railway, after cataloguing the sins of the 
opposing crowd will qualify his characterizations at the 
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end by asserting “but they don’t take ‘squeeze’. 

Due to lack of wires the traffic department (transpor- 
tation) has not instituted a train control system, as it in- 
tended. The “staff” system of operation is followed, as 
on other lines in China, but district inspectors have in- 
structions to watch the movement of trains and to keep 
stationmasters on the qui vive not to delay passenger 
trains by giving the staff*to slow freights when the pas- 
senger train is almost due at the next station. Conduc- 
tors’ trip reports are plotted daily in red ink upon a card 
over a black line showing the regular schedule. Any ap- 
pearance of red ink outside the regular line immediately 
attracts attention and is cause for investigation. The han- 
dling of this subject has justified the challenge contained 
in a pictorial advertisement which has the caption “A 
train that is rarely a minute late.” 


RATES AND TRAFFIC 


The Chinese management has not altered the rate pol- 
icy of the Japanese. Under the Germans freight rates 
were on a direct distance basis. Thus it was natural that 
a considerable portion of the traffic of the line served to 
build up a junk traffic at the most western ports of the 
bay of Kiaochau, leaving the rails some forty miles short 
of the end of the line. The Japanese changed all this by 
making the rate per 30-ton carload some $45 dollars less 
to Teing Tau than to Kiaochow. The Japanese purpose 
was to build up an export trade to Japan. The Chinese 
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purpose is to maintain Tsing Tau as an ocean port of the 
first class. Differences have arisen with certain large 
shippers who under the Japanese regime enjoyed large re- 
bates. The Chinese have refused to continue these and 
have so far won out that the question has now come down 
to a dispute as to whether there was necessity for the Chi- 
nese management to give special noticeof the can- 
cellation of the rebates in order to collect “the “full 
rates, or whether the notice given by the Chinese manage- 
ment that all tariffs would continue in*force-until changed 
constitutes a notice that secret rebates will not be=recog- 
nized. Be ee 

The railway has enjoyed the largest traffic of its his- 
tory during the past twelve months. Preliminary esti- 
mates of its revenues place the figure for. the year at 
$9,100,000 which is an increase over last year of 20 per 
cent. What-expenses will be no one is able to guess at 
present because of early confusion in material accounts. 
They will be heavy, for the repair program was heavy 
both to rolling stock and in the replacement of bridge 
foundations. It is hoped that the figure will not be above 
60 per cent of revenues, however. As a considerable 
portion of this expense comes out of materials which 
were handed over with the line and as smaller stocks are 
to be maintained in the future, there will be no shortage 
of cash to meet the yearly interest on the 40,000,000 yen 
of treasury notes by which the Chinese government pur- 
chased the line. Two hundred thousand dollars have been 
set aside monthly for this purpose. In 
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being a government railway directly under the 
authority of the ministry of communications and there- 
fore the cabinet, a board of management has been in- 
serted between the railway and the ministry, and on this 
board of five three members are Shantung men of stand- 
ing and a fourth is no other than C. T. Wang, whose 
political future as well as his recent past are bound up 
in the successful management of this railway. (And by 
the way, the official name is no longer the “Shantung” 
railway but rather the Kiaochow Tsinan railway, thus 
taking the names-of its two termini like the other Chinese 
government rail- lines.) | 

The navy has arrived in Tsing Tau. Public buildings 
have been commandeered for headquarters and barracks. 
Two companies with twelve 4-pounders have landed. 
But so far the railway has paid over no funds. The 
money is at the other end of the line, and many Chinese 
are glad that there is a Japanese chief accounntant—for 
he dares refuse to sign a check. , 


Thirty-Third Annual Session of Freight 
Claim Division 


As reported in the previous issue of the Railway Review, 
the freight claim division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, convened at New Orleans, La., on April 15 for 
its annual session, and it proved to be one of the most | 


addition, the plan is to set up a reserve 
of $100,000 a month with which to re- 
place the present bridges with heavier 
structures. Tenders for structural 
bridge steel already are advertised. 
After the bridges are made safe there 
will be a need for heavier rail; the 
choice. between heavier locomotives or 
double track within a short time. The . 
present 65-Ib. rail is too light for the 
lately purchased American locomotives 
at high speed. 


FINANCE AND POLITICS 


To carry out this improvement pro- 
gram and to prepare for the regular re- 


demption of the treasury notes beginning 
five years hence, will tax the resource- 
fulness of the financial officers of the 
line. It will also tax their fighting — 
capacities to protect the treasury of this |. 
line against the wolves which daily 
threaten it. The Chinese government is 
in such straits for funds that it is sell- 
ing lands and otherwise disposing of 
capital. It casts longing eyes upon the 
surplus earnings of this line. Only re- 
cently Wu Pei-fu, the military genius of 
the Peking government, purchased the 
loyalty of the navy from the -southern 
forces by the promise of certain arrears 
of pay which he-.persuaded the admirals 
could be collected ‘from the Shantung ‘ 
railway at.Tsing Tau: 


Wu Pei-fu is a Shantung native. His 
mame 1s potent. But here he finds his 
province divided in its allegiance to him. — 
The Peking government has also given 


hostages for its own good behavior, + 
for instead of the Shantung railway >. 
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successful and interesting gatherings ever held by the 
freight claim division. There were more than 300 regis- 
trations of members, and an attendance of almost 500, 
including members of their families, and guests. 

While business was transacted smoothly and quickly 
all committee reports brought out full discussion. 
Kansas City, Mo., was chosen as the city for the 
next annual session, which will be held in April, 1925. 

The newly elected chairman of this division is Mr. 
J. F. Horrigan, freight claim agent, Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

Perhaps the most interesting report rendered, and 
the one bringing out the most discussion and sug- 
gestions, was that of the committee on freight claim 
prevention. We extract from this report as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FREIGHT CLAIM PREVENTION 


Your committee believes that the claim prevention 
idea is now sufficiently sold to the members to make 
it an established institution with them, which gives 
every reasonable promise of fulfilling the purpose this 
committee set out to accomplish. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to keep smoothly running the machinery al- 
ready set in motion and to provide for future develop- 
ments so that interest in the work may be extended, 
and all departments of all lines be induced to follow 
a consistent plan for reducing loss and damage to the 
lowest possible minimum and holding it there. 

The activities of the committee during the past three 
years have progressed along the lines of— 


(1) Acquainting all interests with the seriousness 
of the loss and damage problem as a whole. 

(2) Encouragement of individual lines in perfect- 
ing their organization to maintain close contact 
with each class of officers and employees en- 
gaged in the handling of freight or interested 
in rendering efficient service to the shipping 
public. : 

Co-ord nation of efforts of individual lines both 
as between departments and with organizations 
of other lines engaged in similar work so as to 
secure and sustain interest in problems local 
to each line and territory, and the loss and 
damage problem of the carriers as a whole. 
Specializing along lines of greatest importance 
as indicated by claim payments. 


(3) 


(4) 


We believe that the interest of the member lines in 


_ freight claim prevention has been maintained, and this 


is perhaps best evidenced by the fact that practically 


all lines are organized and extending full co-operation 


to the national campaign. 
_~ Reports received from member lines for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1923, show amount charged to loss 
_and damage $49,540,377 as compared to $48,084,995 for 
_the year ended Dec. 31, 1922. The ratio of claim pay- 
ments to gross freight revenue of U. S. class 1 car- 
riers as reported by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, is 1.05 per cent as 
compared to 1.20 per cent for 1922. 
__ The action of the division at Montreal in providing 
for active membership of claim prevention officers was 
a most important step in claim prevention progress, 
and it is pleasing to report that fifty of these repre- 
‘sentatives have been accepted into full membership in 
the division, thus making their services more avail- 
_ able to the committee in the future. 
_ Perhaps the most interesting and effective work in 
connection with the committee’s efforts during the 
past year has been the territorial meetings with rep- 
Tesentatives of shippers and carriers. This plan was 
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inaugurated early in 1923, and involved a program of 
holding committee meetings in the territory of each 
freight claim conference. .In this work the members 
of the freight claim prevention committee were joined 
by members of the general committee of the division, 
and at each of the meetings so held arrangements were 
made whereby a discussion of loss and damage pre- 
vention problems was had with representatives of the 
shipping public. These joint meetings were held under 
the auspices of chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
traffic clubs, etc. Your committee believes that these 
territorial meetings have been valuable alike to the 
committee, to the lines represented and to the ship- 
ping public, and it is recommended that future meet- 
ings of this kind be held under the jurisdiction of the 
territorial claim conferences in the interests of co- 
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J. F. Horrigan 
Freight Claim Agent, Northern Pacific Ry. 


ordinating the efforts of the individual lines ftom’ the 
standpoint of closer contact with the shipping public. 


Unlocated Damage—Rough Handling - 


Attention is called to the fact that unlocated dam- 
age and rough handling account for approximately 
one-third of the loss and damage bill, and that 70 per 
cent of th’s damage applies to carloads. In other words, 
in the year 1923 carload claims for damage, exact 
cause of which was not ascertained, aggregated $11,- 
611,875.00. aa 

Part of this damage may. have resulted from loose 
loading, defective or inadequate bracing, stripping or 
containers, and in this, connection it is well to bear 
in mind that the large bulk of carload freight is loaded 
by the shipper and. unloaded by the consignee. We 
are convinced that this presents the greatest field for 
large claim reductions in the future. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


Amount charged to loss and damage for these com- 
modities :. 


Dodie ale eet oe $ 8,830,192 
10,098,402 


It is to be noted that the account shows a material 
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increase. This increase is due to a carry over of claims 
from the shopmen’s strike of 1922, some of which are 
still undergoing investigation and adjustment. 

Records indicate that the 1923 crop of fruits and 
vegetables was handled by the carriers as free from 
delay and rough handling as has been shown in many 
years and the claim account, in due time, will reflect 
the benefits of such performance. 

For the purpose of making a more extensive and 
intensive study of these commodities, the freight claim 
conference, at the request of your committee, have 
appointed special committees to work in conjunction 
with the representatives of this committee. 


Through these territorial claim conference com- 
mittees is being disseminated full data as to the move- 
ment of these special commodities and efforts will be 
made, not only to interest and educate the individual 
employes engaged in the physical handling of the 
freight, but destination reports, as to cause and extent 
of damage discovered, will be promptly furnished car- 
riers at initial points so that corrective measures may 
be promptly applied for all troubles developed. 

It is to be regretted that representatives of carriers 
in Eastern and Western territories cannot reach a 
mutual agreement as to uniform methods for protec- 
tion of perishables during freezing weather. It seems 
illogical and certainly is expensive to offer protection 
for those commodities part of a transcontinental haul 
and then abandon them to the recognized weather 
hazards. 

Statistics indicate that approximately 40 per cent 
of loss and damage for fruits and vegetables is charge- 
able to delay, the greater part of such payments being 
made account decline in market values, without physi- 
cal damage to the property. Investigations have de- 
veloped that, in the adjustment of such claims, there is 
lack of uniformity in methods, at the larger terminal 
markets, for determining destination values. Efforts 
are being made to establish, through proper repre- 
sentatives of carriers, at such destination points, a sys- 
tem for securing desired data that will result in pro- 
tection of all concerned. 


Household Goods 


In order to arouse interest in the possibilities for 
reducing these claims by promoting better packing and 
more careful handling in freight service a special cam- 
paign, in co-operation with the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Railway Express Co. 
was held during the month of September, 1923. 

A booklet containing a report of committee on 
standard furniture packing entitled, “The Packing and 
Preparation of Household Goods for Storage and 
Shipment,” describing how each article should be pre- 
pared, which has been adopted by the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, has been dis- 
tributed to freight claim prevention officers, and a 
similar report embodying the recommendations of both 
associations on the best practice in loading and stow- 
ing of household goods in carload lots was presented 
at a recent meeting and will be distributed to mem- 
bers of the division when received. 


Egg Breakage 


Your committee is keeping in close touch with all 
questions pertaining to the safe handling of eggs in 
transit. It is represented on a recently organized com- 
mittee to direct packing and loading research, com- 
posed of representatives of the case and filler manu- 
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facturers, egg trade and railway and expresss com- 
panies. 

Further experience with the excelsior pad justifies 
all previous claims for its effectiveness in reducing the 
risk of transportation damage. A great many large 
shippers testify that it is the most economical and 
safest method of packing eggs which has met with 
general approval, and as fast as shippers can be con- 
verted to the use of six excelsior pads to the case, 
breakage claims will be proportionately reduced. 


Unlocated Loss of Entire Packages 


Again it is possible to report a large reduction in 
claims for loss of entire packages, the causes of which 
could not be determined. These claims, which con- 
stituted about 15.6 per cent of the total amount for 
1920 and 10.5 per cent for 1923 were further reduced 
to 8.1 per cent of the whole for 1923, the decreass 
amounting to 20.3 per cent, or $1,024,111. 


It will be noted that, despite an increase of more 
than 50 per cent in wholesale prices since 1914, and a 
large increase in the volume of merchandise trans- 
ported, these claims in 1923 were over a million dol- 
lars less than in 1914, when they aggregated $5,126.318, 


Robberies 


It is gratifying to report a very substantial reduc- 
tion in claim payments due to thefts and robberies. 

Robbery of entire packages amounted to $1,473,279, 
a reduction of 36.6 per cent, and robbery, other than 
entire package, was $1,644,205, or 33.8 per cent less | 
than in 1922. Concealed loss claims were reduced 6.7 
per cent and claims for unlocated loss, other than en- | 
tire package, in which robbery enters quite largely, | 
were 12.5 per cent less than in the preceding year. 


Box Strapping : 


One of the main factors in the reduction of pilfer- 
ing and “concealed loss” claims has been the increas- | 
ing use of steel wire and band strapping. ; 


Authorities agree that a box so reinforced is not | 
only several hundred per cent stronger than the same 
box unstrapped, but it is practically pilferproof. Dur- | 
ing the year many instances were reported where seri- 
ous losses of valuable merchandise were entirely 
stopped when strap was applied. Much good has been 
accomplished by the district claim conferences through 
the appointments of special committees to handle the 
subject. 


Motion Pictures 


As a means of arousing interest of freight service) 
employes in prevention and educating them in the 
proper performance of their duties, several roads have 
been using the motion picture. Their experience has, 
been highly satisfactory. They have found that the) 
film has many advantages over the spoken word or 
printed circular. . 


It speaks a language that is undérstood by all, en-' 
tertains, and holds the attention of the audience. Toa 
large extent it removes the idea of “preaching” and 
gives the workman the impression that he himself has 
discovered the right way to do things. Ga 

To minimize the expenses of the production of films 
for exclusive use of individual roads, and in responsé 
to inquiries from many sources as to whether claim) 
prevention films are available, consideration has been 
given to founding in the freight claim division of a 
library of motion picture films, your committee has 
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reported its approval of such a circulating library, and 
is now working out the preliminary features. 


Bulletins—Publicity 


As a result of the broadcasting by radio, as reported 
last year, a number of prevention talks have been 
broadcasted from different stations throughout the 
United States. This method of selling the prevention 
idea bids fair to become permanent. 

There still remains a demand for our bulletins and 
illustrated circular service, and this has been main- 
tained during the year, but in restricted numbers. 


Public Relations 


The public, having a limited knowledge of the prob- 
lems confronting carriers, in connection with loss and 
damage, therefore, a frank statement of facts as to 
what carriers are doing to improve transportation serv- 
ice and thereby prevent loss and damage, is always 
agreeabily received by shippers and their representa- 
tives. Such discussions also offer splendid opportuni- 
ties for exchange of views as to what the shippers can 
do to assist in the work. The committee strongly urges 
the members to take advantage of every opportunity 
to address meet:ngs of this nature and thereby assist 
in improving the general relationship with the public. 


Future Activities 


The activities of your committee and its special rep- 
resentatives are of necess ty confined, in scope, to the 
study of causes creating loss and damage with the 
object in view of suggesting to supervisory officers and 
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those actually engaged in the physical handling of 
freight, the things that in our opinion can be done to 
correct the evils discovered. 


It is important and vital, therefore, that our contact 
should be with every branch of the railroad service 
having to do, in any way, with the handling of freight 
shipments. 


The committee has in mind plans through which it 
believes the employes of each branch of the railroad 
service can be tied up to a continuous campaign of 
claim prevention, using in these efforts the local and 
national organizations representing each department. 
Individual lines cannot secure the best results with- 
out the co-operation of their neighbors and this co- 
operation can best be secured by a co-ordination of 
the activities of all. The committee on freight claim 
prevention affords a medium for this, as well as for 
working up and supplying material for departmental 
and individual application. The material previously 
supplied has been used to such effective purpose that 
the committee is confident of the continued success of 
this method, and feels that it can satisfy the future 
demand. 

Similarly a parallel activity with shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight is prosecuted and past experience 
with the patrons of the carriers assures us of their 
continued and organized support. It is, of course, 
necessary to show them definitely that the railroads 
are at the same time doing all that can be reasonably 
expected to insure the safe handling of freight. This 
is being accomplished by publication of special ar- 
ticles in trade journals and in talks before shippers. 


Performance Tests of the Locomotive Booster 


Effect of the Booster on Operation and on the Efficiency of the 
Locomotive, Also Its Co-ordination with the Full Gear Limited Cut-off 


By M. H. Roserts 


The increasing employment of the locomotive booster for 
the addition of drawbar pull to the locomotive has led the 
author to outline the development of this 
device and to review the conditions which 
brought about its inception. The accom- 
plishments of the locomotive booster in 


passenger and freight service are also 
i 


the continual demand for more power; bigger loco- 


motives to haul more tonnage and still larger locomotives 


gene i cies in a ihe Pull 


20/2" x 26" Atlantic Type 
Renae Increase In Drawbar Pull Availabe for Starting ant 
Accelerating Trains by Use of the Locomotive Booster 


| considered and the reasons for the in- 
creased acceleration on the level and on 


grades and for the improvement of run- 
ning time are set forth. These are sup- 
ported by diagrams constructed from actual 
performances showing the affects of the 
locomotive booster on operation and the 
efficiency of the locomotive booster as an 
engine. The author also considers the 
coordination of the full gear limited cut- 
off and the locomotive booster to secure 
more economical use of fuel without 
sacrifice of hauling capacity. Mr. Roberts 
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is vice president of the Franklin Railway 
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Supply Co., Inc., and the following article 
is from an address before the New Eng- 5 


_ land- Section of the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers. 
| The modern steam locomotive with its 
arge boiler and firebox and its powerful 
“eciprocating engine is an answer to 


) 
| 
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to haul the tonnage faster. To provide these engines 
with steam requirements, large, heavy boilers were neces- 
sary. This in turn called for big fireboxes. To support 
and carry a portion of this increased weight, the trailer 
axle and truck were introduced. This applies to both 
passenger and freight locomotives. 

Locomotive starting power is governed by the weight 
carried on the drivers. The trailer axle usually carries 
as much weight as one pair of driving wheels. On an 
Atlantic type 4-4-2 locomotive, this weight would equal 
approximately, for all intents and purposes, 50 per cent 
of the total weight carried by the driving wheels; 33 1/3 
per cent on the 4-6-2; 25 per cent on the 2-8-2; and 20 
per cent on the 2-10- 2. 

Maxine Use or IDLE WEIGHT 

Here is idle weight of magnitude which could permit 
a certain amount of torque being applied to the trailer 
axle. Various ways and means have been devised to 
utilize this idle weight: 

1. To make the trailer wheels into a pair of drivers by 
connecting them up with side rods to the other drivers. 
This meant that the trailer wheels would have to be in- 
creased in diameter to that of the drivers. Just as soon 
as this was done the firebox was interfered with and 
other complications came into_play. 

2. Another effort was to transfer the weight momen- 
tarily on to the driving wheels by some mechanical ar- 
rangement. This upset the inter-relating functions of the 
different units at the rear end. 

3. Finally, a thoroughly practical idea was conceived 
by an inspired engineer and railroad man. He thought, 
“Here is idle weight being hauled around which I can 
take advantage of by developing some means for trans- 
mitting torque to the trailer axle, thus converting it into 
a driver and increasing the starting power of the locc- 
motive from 10 to 50 per cent, depending upon the type 
of locomotive.” 

Being a practical railroad man, he realized that to 
apply his idea correctly, certain limitations and functions 
must be considered, such as: 1. Minimum amount of 
changes in existing locomotives. 2. No disturbance in 
the relation between the firebox, trailer axle and diameter 
of trailing wheel. 3. Installation of the power unit so 
that it would deliver the torque to the trailer axle with- 
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out in any way affecting the action of the rear end of 

the locomotive. 4. Additional power is desirable only at 

starting and low speeds, where the boiler can supply 

more steam than the main engine can utilize; hence, the 

power unit should normally be controlled by the engineer, 

but should be inoperative automatically after the loco- 

motive attained a pre-determined speed. 5. No inter-— 
ference with the functioning of the locomotive at high 
speeds. 


With these conditions to meet, the inventor applied his 
idea in a practical form to an Atlantic type, or 442 
locomotive. The arrangement took the form of a two- 
cylinder, 90 deg. simple steam engine, transmitting its 
power to the trailing axle through an idler gear which — 
could be engaged or disengaged at the will of the operator. 
Be steam supply was taken directly from the locomotive — 

oiler. 


First TEsts 


Results of the first tests made on this locomotive are 
shown on chart No. 1 accompanying. Here is plotted the 
draw-bar pull curve of the locomotive with and without 
the assistance of the power increasing 
device. The outstanding feature was the 
material increase in the starting power 
of the locomotive, amounting to 36 per 
cent. 


So satisfactory was the performance 


Weight on Drivers “184000 “eae ‘oral Woight 285500 Lbs 


No Grade 


of this appliance on the Atlantic engine, | 
that a second application was made to 4 — 
Pacific type, or 4-6-2 locomotive. Results — 
of the tests conducted with this locomo- 
tive are shown on chart No. 2, which | 
again brings out the tremendous advan- 


tage of this device for starting and for 
low speed operation. From this chart, | 
it will be seen that the starting power 


cent. 
Extended performance of these two | 


Draw Bar Pull (1000)L6.) 


locomotives equipped with the oy | 
increasing device, having proved the | 
desirability of such an arrangement, Bie 
Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., ac 
quired the rights from the inventor and 
began the manufacture and sale of what 
is now known as the locomotive booster 
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At the present time, there are 1200 of these boosters 
in service on 35 railroads in the United States and Can- 
ada, one in England and applications are now being made 
on several South American roads. They are applied to 
many different classes and types of locomotives, both 
passenger and freight. There follows a brief resume 
of some of the results obtained by the application of the 
locomotive booster : 


THe LocoMorivE Booster IN PASSENGER SERVICE 


1, Smoother starting and quicker acceleration, which 
results in greater comfort of passengers and ability to 
maintain train schedules. 

2. Assurance of sufficient power to start passenger 
trains under adverse conditions. 

3. Increased tonnage in some cases, owing to the 
greater starting ability of the locomotive. 

Tue Locomotive Booster IN FREIGHT SERVICE 


1. Elimination of taking slack when starting freight 
trains, resulting in reduced cost of equipment mainte- 
nance. 

2. Virtual reduction in the ruling grade of a division. 

3. Elimination, in many cases, of expensive helper 
service. 

4. A material increase of tonnage in many cases. 

5. Increase in ton miles per hour per locomotive over 
\ division. 


THE Booster INCREASES ACCELERATION 


To more fully comprehend the reasons for the above 
results, chart No. 3, which is a graphical representation 
vf the results obtained from a locomotive in freight serv- 
ce, was prepared. This illustrates the accelerating pos- 
ibilities of the booster, and also show the effect of the 
»ooster in pulling a heavy train up a grade at a speed 
ligher than the locomotive could attain: alone. 

While the acceleration due to the locomotive booster is 
‘teat, the difference between the steady speeds attained 
fter the acceleration periods are over is even more re- 
qarkable in certain cases. For example, an inspection 
f chart No. 3 shows that on a grade of 0.5 per cent the 
teady train speed without the booster is 6 miles per 
our, while with the booster in operation it is 16 miles 
er hour. 
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On chart No. 3, the drawbar pull in thousands-of- 
pounds exerted by the locomotive, or required to pull 
the train, is plotted vertically, and the speed of the train 
in miles per hour is plotted horizontally. The drawbar 
pull required is based on a 2500-ton freight train with 
cars averaging 40 tons each in weight. When the train 
is pulled up a grade, the resistance at any speed is evi- 
dently increased by an amount equal to the 

Weight of train X grade. 
In this case 
25002000 *0.001==5000 Ibs. 
for each 0.1 per cent increase in grade. 

The series of dotted curves in chart No. 3 shows the 
train resistance or the total drawbar pull required to move 
the train at constant speed. 

Starting on a level track it is evident that the locomo- 
tive, even without the booster, can exert a drawbar pull 
greater than the train resistance. The difference between 
37,000 lbs. and 10,500 Ibs. is available to accelerate the 
locomotive and train. Consequently, the speed of the 
train will increase, the train resistance increasing and the 
locomotive drawbar pull decreasing until, finally, the 
drawbar pull of the locomotive just equals the train 
resistance. The accelerating period will then be over, 
and the train will run at the constant speed of 34 miles 
per hour on level track. Incidentally, the increased ac- 
celeration due to the booster at starting is greater than 
the ratio of the additional drawbar pull of the booster as 
compared with the drawbar pull of the locomotive with- 
out the booster. The true ratio would be 

47 ,000—37 ,000 
—=27 per cent 


37,000 


The accelerating force is, of course, the difference be- 
tween the locomotive drawbar pull and the train resist- 
ance rather than between the locomotive drawbar pull 
and the total force exerted by the locomotive. 


Booster ACCELERATION ON GRADES 


When on a grade, the increase in acceleration due to 
the booster is greater than on the level. For example, 
with a grade of 0.3 per cent, an inspection of chart No. 
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Curve "A*Represents Convertional Type of Mikado. Locomotive 
Curve “B" Represents same Locomotive wittt Booster ard. 
Limited Cut-Off Incorporated in the Design with 


Tractive Power (/000 Lbs.) 
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3 gives the increase in acceleration due to the booster as 

47 000—37 ,000 

—=87 per cent 

37 ,000—25,500 
That is, without the booster, assuming the weight of the 
locomotive and tender to be 400,000 Ibs., the acceleration 
would be 
37 ,000—25,000X 32.2 
——=0,.069 ft. per second per second 
25002000 400,000 
or 0.047 miles per hour per second, while with the booster 
in operation the acceleration would be 


47 000—25,500X 32.2 


———_—_—______—+_—-=0.128 ft. per second per second 
25002000 400,000 
or 0.087 miles per hour per second. 

On a 0.3 per cent giade, the train would attain a con- 
stant speed slightly above 20 miles per hour. On a 0.4 
per cent grade, it is evident that without a booster the 
constant speed attained would be 14 miles per hour, rep- 
resented by the point on the chart where the train re- 
sistance curve crosses the curve of the drawbar pull of 
the locomotive without the booster. With the booster 
in operation, however, the steady speed would be nearly 
21 miles per hour, represented by the point on the chart 
where the train resistance curve crosses the drawbar 
pull curve with the booster. 

On a 0.5 per cent grade, the speed without the booster 
would be about 6 miles per hour, and with the booster 
16 miles per hour. On a 6 per cent grade, the train 
would stall without the booster, while with the booster, 
a speed of 12.5 miles per hour could be steadily main- 
tained. 

The greatest advantage of the booster as shown by 
these curves is in enabling the locomotive to make a 
grade of over 0.7 per cent, while without the booster this 
weight of train would stall the locomotive on a grade 
slightly more than 0.5 per cent. 


Booster SAves RUNNING TIME 


Even with a grade of 0.5 per cent, however, the booster 
offers the advantage of enabling the train to make a 
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speed of 16 miles per hour, instead of only 6 miles per 
hour, thus saving 


16—6 
16 


of the running time on the grade. With a grade of any 
appreciable length, this saving of running time is an im- 
portant item, particularly near congested stations. It is 
also responsible for a saving in steam and fuel. 


=62.5 per cent 


DyNAMOMETER TESTS OF BOOSTER 


Before shipment, each booster receives a thorough test 
on a dynamometer. The following charts are descriptive 
of the results obtained. Chart No. 4 shows the brake 
horse power and indicated horse power at different speeds 
with the mechanical efficiency plotted out over a range of 
speeds. This high over-all mechanical efficiency, which 
is between 90 per cent and 95 per cent, is really phenome- 
nal when it is considered that the power or torque is 
transmitted from the booster to the trailer axle gear 
through gearing. 

Chart No. 5 is a graphical representation of another 
test showing the brake horse power and drawbar pull 
curve for various operating speeds together with the 
steam pressure existing in the inlet pipe of the booster. 
The drawbar pull curve shows the normal power which is | 
added to a locomotive with a 45-inch trailer wheel and 
200 Ibs. boiler pressure. | 


THE Locomotive BoosTeER AND LIMITED FULL GEAR 
Cut OFF 


From the foregoing, it easily can be seen why the 
booster has-so generally been accepted by the railroads 
The following will suffice to show the important place 
the locomotive booster has taken in new power and why | 
it is considered ‘an integral part of the locomotive. 

In the present design of locomotives, the size of cyl 
inders is determined by two factors: (a) relation of 
power at full gear cut-off to the adhesive weight and; 
(b) the capacity of the boiler to furnish sufficient steam. | 

Since the advent of the locomotive booster, locomotive | 
designers may now, deliberately, over-cylinder the loco- 
motive, thereby obtaining at the higher speeds a substantial _ 
increase in drawbar pull by operating at the shorter cut- | 
off with increased steam economy; also to prevent slip- 
ping at start which would ordinarily occur with full gear 
cut-off, reducing the maximum cut-off to such an extent, © 
in the form of limited full gear cut-off, to give a proper | 
relation of power to adhesive weight. In addition, this — 
results in a smoother torque or rotative effort curve. The 
booster, with its smooth torque, combined with the power 
of the locomotive, enables the locomotive to have the | 
proper starting power and with a better factor of ad- 
hesion than is generally used. 
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Chart No. 6 shows graphically this advance in the art. 
The tractive effort curve, marked “A,” is a typical curve 
of the conventional type of mikado locomotive having a 
starting power of 60,000 Ibs. The factor of adhesion at 
start is just about enough to eliminate slipping. This 
‘curve shows the natural characteristics which obtain with 
increased speed up to 35 miles per hour. Inter-relating 
the booster with limited full gear cut-off into a mikado 
engine of the new design, consuming approximately the 
same steam consumption, results in the tractive curve 
a. 

At 20 miles per hour, the power of this new engine is 
5.6 per cent over the previous engine, and if this engine 
is operated on full gear cut-off at start, it would deliver 
close to 70,000 Ibs. tractive effort, and having the same 
weight on drivers, would ordinarily upset the locomotive 
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equation in that it would be a very slippery engine and 
a great deal of trouble would be experienced. 

By the application of the booster with limited full gear 
cut-off, one can readily see what a beautifully starting 
_ engine this is, and it will be noted, the starting power is 
higher than could possibly be attained, if the full gear 
cut-off was carried, as mentioned above, and if the engine 
_ did not slip. 

Chart No. 7 shows the rotative effort curve or torque 
_ curve of the mikado engine represented by curve “A,” 
_ at start, which shows that the peak is 25.3 per cent over 
the mean. If the new locomotive is started in full gear 
_ cut-off, as represented by the dotted line on curve “B,” 
_ chart No. 6, this same rotative effort curve would exist. 
When the limited cut-off is designed into the engine 
_with the booster, the rotative effort curve experienced is 
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curves “A” and “B” at speeds over 15 miles per hour 
can be still further increased (provided the total weight 
of the engine is not a limiting factor), by an increase in 
the steamnig capacity of the boiler. This may involve a 
larger boiler or the application of a feed water heater or 
other heat conserving factors. Such an addition to the 
locomotive will not necessarily increase the weight on 
driving wheels, but will provide the requisite power to 
take care of the increased train load which the booster 
can start. 


Chairman Potter Defends the Long 
Island R. R. 


A letter has been addressed by Mark W. Potter, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to Con- 
gressman Samuel Celler, of Brooklyn, N. Y., replying 
to an inquiry by Mr. Celler, asking whether the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had taken any steps to investigate 
conditions on the Long Island R. R. Mr. Cellar had 
stated that congestion of traffic in Atlantic avenue, Brook- 
lyn, and at the Flatbush avenue terminal “is most misera- 
ble,” and that something should be done to correct it. In 
his reply Chairman Potter exonerated the railroad of any 
responsibility for traffic conditions. He suggested that 
the inconveniences were perhaps accentuated by condi- 
tions for which the municipality rather than the railroad 
was responsible; he made it plain that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is without authority and that the 
public should look to the railroad and city for relief. 

Following the receipt of this letter Representative Cel- 
ler sent a communication to the New York state public 
service commission urging it to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the traffic situation in Brooklyn with a view to 
affording relief. This investigation, which has in turn 
just been completed, took the form of a check of traffic 
conditions, with particular reference to what would fall 
within the province of the state commission, and what 
would be within the jurisdiction of the city’s transit com- 
mission. 

Chairman Potter’s letter includes some points of gen- 
eral application, and we quote it in part, as follows: 

“On the whole, it appears that the company is dealing 
very well with a very difficult and trying situation. The 
passenger traffic being handled is enormous. Unfortu- 
nately the problems are complicated by an unbalanced 
traffic, due largely to the intra-city service which the 
Long Island road seemingly is expected to provide. 


_ along the line as shown by chart No. 8, and exerts as 
| much power at zero speed as curve “A.” This may be 
_taken as the best possible rotative effort curve, with the 


“There is, perhaps, some warrant for the belief that 
the Long Island company is undertaking to carry more 


minimum full gear cut-off, as can be obtained with a 
two cylinder, 90 deg. engine. 


As one is for 90_per cent and the other for 50 per cent 
cut-off, anything in between these two cut-offs will give 
a definite rotative effort curve at start which will be 
better than is experienced on full gear cut-off of the con- 
ventional type locomotive, but the very outstanding fea- 
tures about the incorporation of the booster and limited 
Cut-off into the locomotive shows that, along with obtain- 
‘ing a smooth starting locomotive, considering now ap- 
proximately the same weight on drivers and same steam 
‘consumption, but with the engine constant increased, a 
‘gteater power at high speeds, and a_ higher starting 
Power can be secured is possible in any other way. 
| The above is certainly entitled to be considered an 
advance in the art and briefly why the locomotive design- 
‘TS are taking advantage of this combination. 

eferring again to chart No. 5, the difference between 


i 


than its proper share of the burden and that the city 
should relieve the situation by an extension of its transit 
facilities. As our province with respect to passenger 
service is limited and because the inconveniences are per- 
haps accentuated by conditions for which the municipality 
rather than the railroad is responsible, and particularly in 
view of the fact that the Public Service Commission of 
New York is, as I understand it, investigating the situa- 
tion, it does not appear that there is anything further 
which this commission should do in the premises, at the 
present time. 

“Tt is likely that there have been and are avoidable 
inconveniences which should be remedied. These seem- 
ingly have to do with the ordinary current problems of 
operation and it would appear that for those inconveni- 
enced to bring the circumstances to the attention of the 
operating officials from time to time would be a proper 
dealing with the situation.” 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Co to Be Said 


Events of the past week in congress have been more 
serious, from the point of view of those who have 
the good of the railroads at heart, than at any time 
since this session opened, last December. The Barkley- 
Howell bill holds no possibilities for good to the vast 
majority of railroad employees, and definite poten- 
tialities for harm in tangling up a difficult situation in 
which the Railroad Labor Board has been a real con- 
structive factor. That thosé who favor the Barkley- 
Howell bill could muster a sufficient strength to take 
the bill away from committee, suggests a menacing 
situation. 


The Canadian house of parliament, doubtless embold- 
ened by the success of their brother legislators in these 
United States along similar lines, is expressing a great 
curiosity as to the salaries of railway officials on the 
Canadian National Railways. The directors of the rail- 
ways have refused to furnish this information, not be- 
ing thoroughly harness-broke as yet, but the matter is not 
closed. The legislators desire to know, and moreover, 
they intend to continue harping on the subject until their 
insatiable curiosity is satisfied, in this regard at least. 
There is nothing more curious than a legislator, except 
in cases where legislative curiosity might serve some good 
purpose. 


A saner trend in the attitude toward bus lines seems to 
be followed by the Ohio supreme court and the New 
York public service commission. The Ohio supreme court 
has handed down an important decision and one that 
might well be used as a precedent by similar courts in 
other states. This decision is to the effect that the public 
utilities commission of the state has the right to deny 
certificates of convenience and necessity to bus lines if, 
in its opinion, the territory which the bus line proposes 
to serve is adequately served by some other form of trans- 
portation, such as interurban or steam railways. The 
New York public service commission, in granting to a 
bus line a certificate of operation, makes the proviso that 
in the event of a railway making an extension so as to 
serve the territory served by the bus line, the bus line’s 
charter shall be revoked. These rulings would seem to 
relegate the bus line to its true place in the transportation 


scheme, namely, an auxiliary or feeder of establish 
railways, rather than an unfair competitor. 


Reports to last week’s convention of the freight 
claim division of the American Railway Association 
disclose some interesting facts in regard to the 
progress being made by the railroads in the matter 
of reducing freight claim losses by means of an in- 
tensive campaign of education, through illustrated 
bulletins, motion pictures and the broadcasting of pre- 
vention talks by radio. The success achieved through 
the use of such modern means of disseminating in-_ 
formation is attested by the progress reported by the | 
committee on prevention, in the reduction of claims | 
for loss in the case of almost every commodity, and | 
speaks highly for the energy and aggressiveness of 
the members of the entire division. 

The motion picture has proved extremely successful | 
in arousing interest of freight claim employees in. 
prevention and in educating them in the performance 
of their duties, and the division is right now working | 
out the preliminary details for the establishment of 
a circulating library of motion picture films. An- 
other big factor in the success of the organization has | 
been-the close co-operation of the members at large 
with the various regional advisory boards throughout | 
the country, and the manner in which claims. ie | 
thereby talked over and expedited. 

A concrete example of the good-work being fee | 
by this active body is shown in the report of claims 
for loss of entire packages. These claims, which con- 
stituted about 15.6 per cent of the total amount for 
1920, and 10.5 per cent for 1922, were further reduced 
to 8.1 per cent of the whole for 1923, or a reduction 
in dollars and cents of from $19,275,764 in 1920, to. 
$4,002,221 in 1923. — 

Drifting sand is one i the troubles in track main- 
tenance the world over, particularly in seashore, sand 
dune or desert districts. The Columbia river valley and 
the desert country of the southwest are two of the 
localities in this country where a good deal of expense ‘ 
is incurred in keeping tracks clear of shifting sands. 
The South African Railways have adopted a method,| 
said to have been first practiced in France,. of holding ‘ 
down the sand until vegetation can be made to take 
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root, that is rather interesting. City garbage is loaded 
into cars and run to side tracks in the vicinity of the 
dunes, whence it is carted or sledded with teams and 
spread over the sand to a depth of two or three inches. 
Broken bottles, tin cans, etc., hold the sand against 
being lifted and being blown by the winds, and the 
decaying matter of the garbage fertilizes the sand. 
Grass seed is sown over the garbage, together with 
the seeds of shrubbery or trees that are specially 
adapted to dry sandy soil. The grass comes first, 
forming a sod, and later the sprouts of trees appear. 
By that time there is sufficient fertility in the soil, and 
sufficient moisture is held to support trees growth. 
After the trees get well rooted the trouble ceases. 


Just what measure of economy is effected by re- 
taining locomotives in yard and work train service 
after their condition has become such that they are 
no longer capable of performing their assigned duties 
in road service, is not apparent, to say the least. While 
this practice is common on a number of roads, it 
would seem that if due consideration were given this 
matter, these engines would be placed in the repair 
shops where they rightfully belong, rather than to at- 
tempt to keep them in operation, especially when it 
is generally known that their continued use invariably 
results in train delays. In addition to the costly de- 
lays, these engines are the source of much annoyance 

to the engine house forces and cause the expenditure 
of much time and money for running repairs. This 
money and time could be spent to much better ad- 
vantage in conditioning the engines for the service 
to which they belong. Of course there is the possi- 
bility that this practice is continued because of the 
shortage of power or because of the lack of shop 
facilities adequate to accommodate the engines in 
/need of repairs, yet it would seem to be more econ- 
omical if these engines, no longer fit for road service, 
were withdrawn entirely, rather than to continue 
‘spending money for temporary repairs which usually 
place the engines in such condition that they can be 
used only long enough to cause another failure and 
‘the consequent delay. 


In another column of this issue the Railway Review 
anmounces a very important change in the policy of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relative to making 
inspections of automatic train control installations. 
Possibly it is not entirely correct to designate it as a 
change, as it is, more specifically speaking, a new state- 
ment of policy in the matter. Heretofore the com- 
mission has received many requests to inspect and pass 
on test installations. It was manifestly impossible to 
do this, and the requests have uniformly been refused. 
Only one complete installation has so far been made, 
and until just recently only a very few permanent in- 
Stallations have been started. At the present time, 
however, quite a number of roads are engaged in mak- 
ing such installations, and they have contended that it 
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is unfair to them to require so large an expenditure as 
is necessary without some information as to whether 
the device they have selected will be satisfactory ‘to 
the commission when completed. They say, and with 
apparent reason, that it is entirely within the bounds 
of possibility the device will not meet with approval 
when the final inspection and test is made. A number 
of the devices selected do not seem to have been 
given such service tests as to make it possible to 
judge what their action will be under actual service 
covering a long period of time or the various condi- 
tions under which they will be called on to function. 


In view of these and other obvious conditions of 
which the commission has doubtless taken cognizance, 
the new policy has been adopted. In brief it is that 
any railroad which is making a permanent complete 
installation in fulfillment of the orders, may complete 
20 miles of such permanent installation and request 
the commission to make a preliminary inspection and 
such criticisms as it deems necessary. This will be 
done on condition that an agreed number of locomo- 
tives are fully equipped. 

The importance of the matter lies in the fact that 
one of the chief sources of complaint on the part of 
the railroads has been removed, and the work can 
now be undertaken without the fear that a very large 
expenditure may be made only to find that it has been 
done to no purpose, and that an equally large sum. 
must be expended under the same conditions of un- 
certainty. We believe that the announcement will be 
received with a feeling of relief in many quarters, and 
that roads which have not yet made a decision as to 
what device they will use will now do so with con- 
siderable more confidence than would otherwise have 
been the case. 


OBSOLETE AND SLOW MOVING MATERIAL 


The question of obsolete and slow-moving material 
is a burning subject in the minds of railroad store- 
keepers, who are charged with the function of keeping 
their workable stocks to the minimum point. As each 
days goes by we learn from practical experience that 
there is as much room for improvements in designs 
and details. of equipment today as there was in the 
past, necessitating the everlasting condition of keep- 
ing up with the.requirements to meet the demands. of 
the changes. It is a perplexing problem at all times 
for men in charge of stock materials to be in an ad-. 
vantageous position to enable their companies to make 
these improvements without loss by having dead stock 
or surplus materials of old designs. As a rule, when a. 
change in standard materials is inaugurated, the store- 
keepers are not acquainted with the facts in sufficient 
time to enable them to clear their shelves and storage 
racks of materials which will be-unfit for further use. 

Most changes are made by the mechanical, main- 
tenance of way, and other departmental officials, 
without any-consideration being given to the stores 
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department, who, in the end, have to bear the brunt 
of such items, necessitating anxiety and worry until 
the article is either used for some other purpose than 
originally purchased, or perhaps, disposed of as other 
than scrap, or is scrapped, which is the last resort. 

The storekeeper, as a rule, must anticipate things 
that will happen in so far as his standard stocks are 
concerned. Intelligent ordering of stock materials 
hinges entirely upon a good stock record, which when 
kept up to date, is really the backbone of maintaining 
a sufficient stock on hand at all times to meet the re- 
quirements. In other words, if the storekeeper uses ten 
locomotive castings of a certain type in one month, 
and the next month none of the particular castings 
are used, he will naturally base the requirements on 
an average consumption of the past two or three 
months, endeavoring to order a certain quantity to 
cover a 30-day period. At the time this is done he 
must have an approximate idea as to when these cast- 
ings will be delivered from the foundries in order to 
make his requisition on the purchasing department. 

Material such as locomotive and car castings, frogs, 
switch points, lumber, etc., is not received for several 
months from the date the requisition is made. There- 
fore, when there are any contemplated changes by the 
mechanical or engineering forces, it is imperative that 
the storekeeper be in the field and know of such 
changes, the same as he must be in the field in ordering 
his stocks. All departments concerned should keep the 
storekeeper. informed when any changes are contem- 
plated, in plenty of time to avoid ordering machinery, 
castings, etc., which are expensive and suitable for 
nothing but junk when received. 

When the storekeeper does learn from his stock 
records, or from other departments, that he has cer- 
tain obsolete or slow moving stocks on his shelves 
that are only a burden, both financially and in taking 
up valuable space, he should have a system of taking 
up each item with the individual who ordered the ma- 
terial. If the purpose for which that particular item 
was ordered has been abandoned, and it is not possible 
to ship the material back to the manufacturers for 
credit, there is nothing else to do but to charge the 
value of the material for which it was originally pur- 
chased and credit the proper amount with the scrap 
value. 


Sometimes a locomotive, or other equipment, is sold, 
and the materials peculiar to this rolling stocks are 
still on hand. Many times some of these items are 
kept on the shelves with the idea in mind that they 
“might” be used for “something or other,” but this is 
mostly imaginary, as such materials never move off 
the shelves. A better way would be to get rid of 
them when it is discovered that there is no available 
use for them. 


The mechanical and maintenance of way forces 
should always submit to the stores department their 
program when requesting A. F. E.’s, which will have a 
tendency to check up materials that become obsolete 
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As a matter of fact, the stores department is very sel- 
dom informed when a machine tool is retired from 
service. Such a machine, if not sent to the scrap dock, 
is nevertheless unfit for use, and repair parts for that 
tool are lying on the shelves in the storehouse. It is 
then the duty of the storekeeper to start investigation, 
as outlined above, as to why this material is on hand, 
and the best way to dispose of it. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


WasuHincTon, D. C. April 23.—After a brief hearing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has postponed 
the effective date of section 28 of the merchant marine 
act to June 20, instead of May 20. Well-informed 
experts declare that before that date a further exten- 
sion of time will be granted—perhaps six months— 
and during this period experts of the shipping board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission will find 
out some of the details of how the application of section 
28 will affect export shipments. 


BARKLEY-HOWELL BILL TAKEN FROM COMMITTEE 


Foes of the existing transportation law gained their 
first objective Monday, in their effort to tear the 
Esch-Cummins act to shreds on the floors of congress. 
Representative Barkley, of Kentucky, ranking demo- 
cratic member of the house committee on interstate 
commerce, obtained the required number of signatures 
to discharge that committee from further considera- 
tion of the Barkley-Howell bill to abolish the Railroad 
Labor Board. 


Taking advantage of the new rules of the house, | 


Mr. Barkley obtained 154 signatures to a petition to 
discharge the committee and put his bill on the calen- 
dar. That was four more than was necessary. Repre- 
sentative Nelson, of Wisconsin, and his progressive 
group, Mrs. Nolan, of California, and other republi- 
cans of the labor group signed along with the demo- 
crats. A motion to put the bill on the house calendar 
will be made on May 5. It will require a majority of 
the house to do that. Foes of the existing transpor- 
tation law believe they have the votes not only to gain 
that point but to pass amending legislation. 


In the attempt to give an air of nonpartisanship to 


the long-expected attacks on the Esch-Cummins act, | 


the bill sponsored by Mr. Barkley in the house, was 
introduced in the senate by Senator Howell, republi- 


can, of Nebraska. The Kentuckian has charged that | 


Representative Winslow, of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the house committee, has refused to grant hearings 
on the bill, and has sought to smother the legislation 
in committee. Mr. Winslow has denied that. 


It is the belief of leaders on Capitol Hill that should — 


the Barkley-Howell bill be taken up on the floor, 
President Coolidge’s recommendations in his message 
to congress, in December, would be ignored, and the 


railroads of the country would be confronted with a — 


prospect of radical tinkering with the Esch-Cummins 
act. Repeal of section 15a, the rate-making section of 
the Esch-Cummins bill, has been under fire for two 
years. The farm bloc has been itching for a chance at 
it. Moreover, some strange theories of railroad valu- 
ation and of “wringing out the water” from railroad 
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stocks would be brought forward. Senator Brookhart, 
of Iowa, has some noveél ideas. 


The Barkley-Howell bill would scrap the Railroad 
Labor Board and substitute a system of voluntary ar- 
bitration “obligating the railroads and their employees 
to adjust their differences through mutual conference.” 

“They would be required to exert every reasonable 
effort to arrive at an agreement,’ Mr. Barkley said in 
explanation of his bill. “Whether the dispute involved 
grievances, existing contracts or changes in wages, 
either up or down. In the event they were not able to 
do so, the law provides that the disputes shall be sub- 
mitted to a series of adjustment boards.” 


Four of such boards would be provided, two of 
which would be composed of 14 members to be picked 
by the senate from lists of 14 names submitted by 
both the railroad managers and the railroad employees, 
7 to be chosen from each side. They would become 
salaried officers of the government. The other two 
boards would have six member each chosen in like 
manner. 


“These adjustment boards would have no jurisdic- 
tion to increase or decrease wages,” Mr. Barkley ex- 
plained. “They would have no jurisdiction over 
changes in fundamental conditions in labor and em- 
ployment on the railroads. These boards are provided 
as a permanent agency to which both sides may resort 
for the re-adjustment of local disputes or grievances 
due to misunderstanding or misinterpretation of con- 
tracts or working conditions. 


“The bill provides also for a board of mediation and 
control, to be composed of five members, all drawn 
from the public. Not one of those five members would 
be an employee of or interested, financially or other- 
wise, in any railroad or in any organization of railroad 
workers. They would be apointed by the President 
with the consent of the senate.” 


Although hearings on the Barkley-Howell bill have 
been held by the senate committee on interstate com- 

_ merce, the view of administration leaders in the upper 
house has been that attempts to enact radical modifi- 
cation of the Esch-Cummins act would be blocked suc- 

_ cessfully at this session. They believed that President 
Coolidge would be sure to veto any bill embodying 
the drastic amendments sponsored by the farm bloc 
and the LaFollette group, but their thought has been 
they would relieve him of any necessity for doing it. 


Car LOADINGS FOR THE WEEK 


Loading of revenue freight for the week which ended 
on April 12 totaled 881,299 cars, according to reports 
filed today by the carriers with the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. Owing to in- 
creases in the loading principally of coal, miscellaneous 

freight, merchandise, ore and grain and grain products, 
this was an increase of 19,203 cars over the preceding 
week. Compared with the corresponding week last 
year, this was a decrease of 65,972 cars, but with the 


corresponding week in 1922, it was an increase of 
181,144 cars. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 37,806 cars. 
While this was an increase of 2,510 cars over the pre- 
| ceding week, it was a decrease of 1,524 cars under the 
corresponding week last year. Compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1922, it was increase of 8,148 cars. 
_ Coal loading totaled 127,792 cars, 4,572 cars above 
the week before, but 54,810 cars under the same week 
last year. The total for the week of April 12 was an 
‘Increase of 63,621 cars over the corresponding week 


) 


“ 
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in 1922, when, however, a miners’ strike was in 
progress. 

Live stock loading totaled 27,777 cars, a decrease of 
818 cars under the preceding week, and 1,909 cars 
under the same week last year, but 3,018 cars over 
the same week 2 years ago. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight amounted to 253,593 cars, 2,112 cars above the 
preceding week, and 14,768 above the same week in 
oy as well as 10,678 cars above the same week’ in 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 331,971 
cars. While this was an increase of 9,447 cars above 
the preceding week, it was a decrease of 13,387 cars 
under last year, but 63,064 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1922. 

Ore loading totaled 14,402 cars, 2,580 cars in excess 
of the preceding week, but 3,891 cars under the same 
week last year. Compared with 1922 it was an increase 
of 7,350 cars. 

Forest products loading amounted to 76,319 cars, 
70 under the week before, and 1,024 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1923, but 21,519 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1922. 

Coke loading totaled 11,819 cars. Compared with 
the preceding week, this was a decrease of 476 cars, 
and a decrease of 4,195 cars under last year, but an 
increase of 3,746 cars above the same week two years 
ago. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week be- 
fore in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in all except the southern district, but all 
districts, except the southwestern, reported decreases 
under the corresponding week last year. All districts 
except the Pocahontas, however, reported increases 
over the corresponding week in 1922. 

Ro Denne 


Memorial Resolutions for A. H. Smith 


At the meetings of the board of directors of the New 
York Central R. R. Co., the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago 
& St. Louis Ry., the Michigan Central R. R. and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R., in New York City, April 
8, memorial resolutions were adopted for the late Alfred 
Holland Smith, president of the New York Central lines. 
The resolutions were drafted and presented to the board 
of directors by the chairman, former Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew. They read as follows: 


“Alfred H. Smith, president of the New York Cen- 
tral R. R. system, had a very remarkable and construc- 
tive career. He began at the bottom, and served in 
every grade with eminent credit to himself Immediate 
mastery of the work entrusted to him was the charac- 
teristic of his life. He delivered messages as a boy, or 
swung a pick as a member of the construction force, or 
as foreman of the force organized his company and in- 
creased its efficiency, or as a railway operator compelled 
order out of chaos, or as an executive assured the loy- 
alty and admiration of his staff and thousands of work- 
ers by his rare combination of personal charm and com- 
plete control and performance of his responsibilities. 

“He solved difficult problems with an apparent ease 
that astonished his associates. Every department of the 
great system over which he was president felt his master- 
ful control. His early contact and companionship with 
them gave him an understanding and familiarity with 
the opinions, the aspirations, the wants and the grievances 
of the track, the shop, the operating force and the traffic 
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administration, which were of infinite value in averting 
difficulties, promoting loyalty and securing efficiency. 

“When the United States entered the great war and 
took over the railroads, the transportation situation upon 
which depended the movement of troops, the loading of 
ships, and the supply of fuel and food for cities, was so 
desperate that econome chaos and anarchy were threat- 
ened. Mr. Smith was made regional director of the east, 
and with a skill and co-ordination which amounted to 
genius relieved the congestion and established orderly and 
normal movement of trains and relief of terminals. 

“When the government returned the railroads to their 
owners, Mr. Smith so rehabilitated the several lines and 
established such harmony in the working of the system, 
that service to the public was restored and improved, and 
every department of the road brought to a very high 
degree of efficiency. His last work, a few hours before 
his death, was completing an annual report which was 
the most favorable in the history of the company. 

“The Canadian government, recognizing his pre-emi- 
nent qualifications, invited him to review the railroad sit- 
uation, which was the cause of so much concern, and 
the services which he rendered were of the highest im- 
portance and value. 

“Those who had interests in the railroads of Cuba, as a 
mark of special recognition of his ability in the grasping 
of situations such as confronted them, selected him to 
aid them in modernizing the railroad systems of that 
island and bringing them up to modern standards, a work 
which he had but recently undertaken. 

“Mr. Smith combined with tireless energy, vision and 
imagination. He saw the needs of the railway situation 
in general, and the special requirements necessary for 
the growth and development of the port of New York. 
His death at the zenith of his power is a great loss to the 
country. We, his associates, deplore the death of a de- 
voted friend whose rare personal charm endered him 
to all. 
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“Resolved, that this memoir be entered on our records 
and a copy engrossed, executed under the seal of the 
company and sent to the family.” 


The Cost of Freight Train Delay 


The committee on Economics of Railway Signaling, 
of the signal section, American Railway Association 
has made a study of the cost of freight train delay 
using as data information contained in the Interstate 
Commerce Commisssion’s report for 1922. No attempt 
was made in the preliminary work covered by the re- 
port to secure data from observations, of specific per- 
formances, but the information presented was taken 
from statistics compiled from reports of the railroads 
to the commission. A proper study and analysis of 
the tables will disclose the importance of the matter 
contained in the committee’s report which was worked 
out by the following method: 

1 The cost of freight train operation has been computed 


from Freight Train Service Unit Costs compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics. 

2 The reduction in these costs that may be made by elimi- 
nating avoidable delays, has been determined by a com- 
parison of the cost of operating a freight train at 11.1 
miles per hour with the cost of operating a freight train 
at 125 miles per hour. (See Table 1 and footnotes for 
complete details.) 


3 A schedule has been made of the train hours, crew hours 
and locomotive fuel-burning hours for the two trips. (See 
Table 2). 

The result of this study of the cost of freight train delay 
based on 1922 costs gives $26.34 as the cost of 1.25 hours of de- 
lay in a freight train trip of 125 miles. This cost is at the rate 
of $21.07 per hour. If a saving of 1.25 hours of delay can be 
made for each freight trip, there will be a saving for 20 freight 
trips per day (10 each way), of 25 train hours per day. At 
$21.07 per hour, this will amount to $526.75 per day or $192,264 
per year. 
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TABLE 1 


SavINGs IN SELECTED EXPENSE Accounts, Unit Cosgs By REDUCING FreIcHt Train Roap Detay 1.25 Hours on a RoAp TRIP OF 
125 MILEs 


Comparison of 1922 freight train service unit costs at average speed of 11.1 miles per hour and unit costs at average speed of 
12.5 miles per hour. 


Difference in speed equivalent to 1.25 hours of road time per 125 train miles. 


At 11.1 Miles per hour (a) 


At 12.5 Miles per hour (b)~ 


Cost per Cost per 
Freight Freight 125 Train Freight Freight 125 Train Per cent 
Selected expense accounts and accounts Train Train Miles in Train Train Miles in of 
numbers (I. C. C.) Mile Hour 11.25hours Mile Hour 10hours Saving 
ai! (c) (d) (e) (f h 
(i) Locomotive repairs (308 and 311) .....----+.-++5: A25  $ 4.718 $ 53.08 $ er $ Cog ¢ f8 eal 
(j) Engine-house expense (400) .........+++see+seeees 101 1.118 12.58 101 1.258 12.58 >See 
(k) Engineman (392 and 393) .......++-seeeeeeeeeeess 255 2.831 31.85 218 2.731 27.31 14.00 
(1). Trainmen (401) ..... ss cseee esse eect eee eeeeees 294 3.259 36.66 249 3.121 31.21 14.88 
(m) Fuel (394, 395 and 396) ............eessee sees 2557 6.183 69.56 508 6:346 63.46 8.77 
(n) Other supplies (397, 398 and 399) .............--. .103 1.143 12.86 094 1-173 11:73 8.77 
Total costs selected expense accounts .............. 1.735 19.252 216.59 1.595 19.937 199.37 7.9 
(o)- ‘Car repairs: (314) -.4.0 oe awe dea ee eet .730 8.103 91.16 .656 8.204 82.04 10.0 | 
Total costs including car-repaits... m= e eae sa $2.465  $27.355 $307.75 $2.251 $28.141 $281.41 8.55 
Without With ; . 
car repairs car repairs . 
Total’ costszate Ul Smiles spe iGtlieraee recite feicise < . s clnerene Reseach oe $216.59 $307.75 
Total costs at l12 57 mblepe per uoOUe. op ete o's.» RPh care Ve « 199.37 281.41 
Saving in unit costs by reducing freight train road delay 1.25 hours 
on a. rodd *trip tor, 1254 mitesmee tee atc hs... . cae ee ee wt $722 $ 26.34 
Per. cents,of :ayingea sin cage eee tein ck > ss cement ele 7.9% 8.55% 
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TABLE 2 
Train Hours, Crew Hours anp Locomotive Fuet-BuRNING 
Hours For A FREIGHT TRAIN RoAp Trip oF 125 MILES AT 
AVERAGE SPEEDS OF 11.1 M.P.H. AND 12.5 M.P.H. 


Average speeds Time saved 


11.1 m.p.h. 12.5 m.p.h. 
(a) (b) 
ITEMS Hours Hours Hours Per cent 
_ Train hours (terminal to terminal) 
BRUIT tM Erste sons ow de eck 7.50 7.50 
err VC MING tao. cass eee 3.75 2.50 
fotale train “hours?>. 0.40.2 11.25 10.00 1.25 11.00 
Crew hours (enginemen and fire- 
men) 
MEINE HOULS 6%. v s:ac ete ccke¥cs ss 11.25 10.00 
MGEINIC Als NOULS© oh js co ee os 1.00 1.00 

Total crew hours (actual). 12.25 11,00 
Less “basic day’ (125 miles 

Be Nae core hates Spa ie Aae sow o's 10.00 10.00 

Overtime hours (actual)....... 2.25 1.00 

Srasnone half. os. tc 2e5.o. 1.13 50 
Overtime payroll hours (1% 

BPCSMACTIIAl i es cle tacco esr cas 3.38 1.50 

BoiiGme DASIC. Gay’ i soe si de eede 10.00 10.00 
Total payroll crew hours...... 13.38 11.50 1.88 14.00 
Crew hours (trainmen) 
Mra DM MOULS 2... hts css cee es 11.25 10.00 
MreratinaleNOURST.; sissies 0a es ae 50 50 
Total crew hours (actual)...... 11.75 10.50 

Weecsmes asic: day” oc:. a0. sac tas 10.00 10.00 
Overtime hours (actual)....... UMP ic) 50 

Pamsmonc-haliiy 2. ci. ia. elses 88 25 
Overtime payroll hours (1% 

MMPSEOCtUGl) .. es. tee ce ec ee 2.63 vhs 

Bros basic: day” *..i.5000.6.- 10.00 10.00 
Total payroll crew hours....... 12.63 10.75 1.88 14.88 
Locomotive fuel-burning hours . 
Siratin OUTS He. os asec st laohe 11.25 10.00 
Seeminal hours =.-.. 02 sis 3.00 3.00 
Total locomotive fuel burning 

0 Si ae en 14.25 13.00 1.25 8.77 

SUMMARY 
Average speeds Time saved 
11.1 m.p.h. 12.5 m.p.h. 
. (a) (b) 

ITEMS Hours Hours Hours Per cent 
Stabeteain. howurs.....).....%8. 05 11.25 10.00 125711 .06 
Total payroll crew hours 
Enginemen and firemen........ 13.38 11.50 1.88 14.00 - 

MeCN Fi. T eee ees 12.63 10.75 1.88 14.88 
Total locomotive fuel burning 
EN oe apace bs gids wns 14.25 13.00 125 8.77 


Foornotes, TABLES 1 AND 2; 

(a) The actual average speed of all freight trains (terminal to 

terminals, including road delays) in 1922 was 11.1 m.p.h. (I. 
C. C. statistics). It is estimated that under these conditions 

the aggregate hours of road delay were one-third of the to- 
tal train hours, leaving 5.7 hours in motion at an average 

speed of 16.7 m.p.m. 

It is estimated that if trains were operated by signal indica- 

tion without written train orders there would be a saving in 

avoidable stops and road delay equivalent to 1.25 hours per 

125 mile run. This would reduce road delays from one-third 
to one-quarter of total train hours. The speed while in mo- 
tion would be the same (16.7 m.p.h.) but the total speed, 
including delays, would be increased from 11.1 to 12.5 m.p.h. 

Freight train service unit costs 1922, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, bureau of statistics. 

3} Unit costs per freight train mile (c) multiplied by 11.1 m.p.h. 

(e) Unit costs per freight train hour (d) multiplied by 11.25 
hours per trip. 

(f) ee per 125 train miles in ten hours (h) divided by 125 
miles. 

(g) Unit costs per freight train mile (f) multiplied by 12.5 m.p.h. 
h) See footnotes (i) to (0) inclusive for explanation of figures 
_. in this column. 

(i) Locomotive repairs. A conservative view has been adopted 
that no credit should be taken for repairs (although it seems 
evident that a reduction in road delay should result in a re- 
duction in the cost of locomotive repairs). Costs per train 
mile and per trip are therefore the same for both speeds. 


(b) 


(c) 
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(j) Enginehouse expense not affected. Costs per train mile and 
per trip are the same for both speeds. 
(k) Enginemen. Average wages of enginemen and firemen in- 
cludes terminal time before road trip is begun and after 
road trip is completed. See Table 1 for method of com- 
puting payroll crew hours for 125-mile trip. If 1.25 hours 
road delay,is saved the overtime equivalent would be 1.88 
hours. (1.25X1.5) and total payroll hours reduced from 
13.38 to 11.50 hours, a saving of 14 per cent. Figures in col- 
umn (h) computed by deducting 14 per cent from figures 
in column (e). 
Trainmen. As with enginemen, trainmen’s wages include 
preparatory and final terminal hours. ‘See Table 1 for 
method of computing payroll crew hours. If 1.25 hours road 
delay is saved the overtime equivalent would be 1.88 hours 
and total payroll hours reduced from 12.63 to 10.75 hours 
or a reduction of 14.88 per cent. Figures in column (h) 
computed by deducting 14.88 per cent from figures in col- 
umn (e). 
(m) Fuel. Average cost per freight train mile and per freight 
: train hour includes not only fuel consumption on the road 
but also includes fuel consumption in enginehouses and at 
terminals, (assumed to be equivalent to three hours per 
trip). See Table 1 for method of computing locomotive 
fuel-burning hours. If 1.25 hours road delay is saved the 
fuel-burning hours will be reduced from 14.25 to 13.00 hours 
or a saving of 8.77 per cent. Figures in column (h) are 
yeas by deducting 8.77 per cent from figures in column 
e). 
Other supplies (mainly water and lubricants). See item (m) 
for method of computing figures in column (h). 
Car repairs. It is a well known fact that stopping and start- 
ing trains greatly increases the wear and tear of freight 
cars. Therefore a reduction in the number of stops and 
starts should reduce the amount of wear and tear, and there- 
by reduce the cost of freight car repairs. No data is avail- 
able as to how much the cost of repairs will be reduced. 
However, it is the opinion of competent authority that it is 
fair to assume that a saving of delay through eliminating 
train stops and starts will save 10 per cent of car repairs. 
Figures in column (h) are computed by deducting 10 per 
cent from figures in column (e). 


(1) 


(n) 
(0) 


New Haven Remodeled Cars Largely 
Increase Seating Capacity 


Beginning March 3t, the New York New Haven and 
Hartford R. R. Co., has placed in service two passenger 
cars which are a distinct departure from anything hereto- 
fore used by railroads into and out of New York city. 
These cars have been remodeled to have largely increased 
seating capacity, by seating three persons on one side of 
the aisle and two on the other. 

Each of the cars has a different seating arrangement, 
one having reversible ‘seats as in the standard day coach, 
while in the other car the seats are back-to-back and 
fixed, similar to the seats in a Pullman sleeping car. In 
other words, half of the passengers will face the front and 
half will face the 1ear. 

The seating capacity of the standard day coach which 
has been in use on the New Haven is 75. Under the 
rearrangeriient of seats the car with reversible seats will 
accommodate 104, an increase of 29 seats. The car with 
fixed seats will have 33 additional seats, or a total of 108. 

The train on which these cars have been placed is 
{rain No. 137, leaving New Rochelle at 8:08 a. m.; due 
Grand Central Terminal at 8:46 a. m. While this train 
has been running at the 10-car limit, witha seating 
capacity of 750, there have been daily anywhere from 
fifty to sixty passengers standing. It is not practicable to 
increase the number of cars. on the train. However, 
with the substitution of the two remgdeled cars the com- 
pany expects every passenger will have a seat. 

The Grand: Central Terminal handles at the present 
time approximately 100,000 passengers a day. About 
forty-eight per cent of these use the New Haven, and of 
the latter approximately 25,000 are commuters. And 
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from 13,000 to 14,000 of these travel within a two-hour 
period. About three years ago the New Haven reached 
the saturation point during the commuter hours.: In spite 
of that two trains have since been added, which are really 
over and above the number which can be most efficiently 
operated. Therefore the company has arrived at the 
only possible present solution of the problem, which is 
to increase the capacity of some of the cars. While the 
problem of taking care of the rapidly increasing suburban 
travel is one that must be met and solved, presumably by 
the several governmental commissions now working on 
it, with such assistance as the railroads can render, the 
expedient of increasing the seating capacity of some of 
the suburban coaches seems the only solution which will 
relieve the situation in the interim. 

It is not intended to place these cars in service on a 
wholesale manner. They will be used only in cases such 
as train No. 137, in which regularly there are persons who 
cannot find seats. The company is making every effort 
to provide seats for all its passengers and a close check 
is kept on this feature. It is in this effort to give its 
patrons the best service possible that the company has 
had these cars remodeled at a cost of approximately 
$2,000 each. 

It seems to be the opinion that of the two cars, the 
car with fixed seats has decided advantages. First of all, 
is the consideration of safety. When a train is approach- 
ing a station a great many passengers get up, contrary 
to regulations, and stand in the aisles preparing to leave 
the train. In case of a sudden or unexpected stop, they 
naturally grab hold of seats. With a solid or fixed seat 
there is a stable support with which they can steady 
themselves. Then, too, the fixed-seat car is more sani- 
tary as it lends itself much more readily to thorough 
cleaning and prevents the accumulation of dirt in hidden 
or inaccessible places. Still another point is that train- 
men will not be required to pass through the car at the 
end of a run reversing the seats, and thus they will have 
more time to devote to attention to passengers. The 
fixed seat has no parts to get out of order with resultant 
inconvenience to passengers. 

The public service commission’s standard seating space 
is 17.78 inches. In the car with the back-to-back arrange- 
ment, passengers on the three-seat side will have 17.42 
inches seat space, and on the two-seat side 16.75 inches. 
In the reversible-seat coach, the figures are 17.25 and 
16.875 inches respectively. Under the new arrangement 
the passengers will have substantially the seating space 
of the commission’s standard. 

Similar types of cars have been in use by the Southern 
Pacific Co. out of San Francisco for about ten years, and 
the Missouri Pacific R. R. has recently placed 13 similar 
cars in suburban service in the St. Louis district. 


Head-On Collision Due to Failure to 
Obey Train Order 


On January 8, 1924 a head on collision between two 
passenger trains on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R., of 
Texas near Hillendahl, Texas, resulted in the death of 
one mail clerk and four employees, and the injury of 64 
passengers, 7 employees and 3 persons carried under con- 
tract. In the report of the accident to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,* Mr. W. E. Borland, director, bureau 
of safety states in substance: 

The collision occured at a point 1.09 miles north of 
the north passing track switch at Hillendahl, which is a 
blind siding. Approaching the point of the accident from 
either direction the track is tangent and practically level 
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for a distance of more than five miles. The line at this 
point is single track. The weather was dark and cloudy 
at the time of the accident which occured at 8:57 p. m. 


At Houston train No. 26 received a train order form 
No. 31, requiring them to wait at Hillendahl until 9:00 
p. m. for train No. 23. North bound passenger train 
No. 26 consisted of two baggage cars, one combined 
mail and passenger car, two coaches and two Pullman 
sleeping cars. The two baggage cars and one Pullman 
sleeping car were of all-steel construction. The combina- 
tion car, two coaches and the rear Pullman sleeping car 
had steel underframes. 

South bound passenger train No. 23 consisted of one 
baggage car, one combination baggage and mail car, two 
coaches and one Pullman sleeping car, all of all-steel con- 
struction with the exception of the second and third cars 
which had steel underframes. At Sealy, 37.9 miles from 
Hillendahl, the crew of No. 23 received a copy of the 
train order which required No. 26 to wait at Hillendahl 
until 9:00 p. m. for train No. 23. 


The two trains collided while each was running at a 
speed of 50 miles per hour. As a result of the collision 
both engines and tenders were demolished, the wreckage 
being thrown for a considerable distance on both sides 
of the track. The first three cars of each train were de- 
railed and badly damaged, the first car in each train was 
demolished and both engine crews killed. The conductor 
of No. 26 received order No. 61, delivered the engineer’s 
copy to him and waited, while the engineer read the order 
aloud, then handed it to the fireman but made no effort 
to learn whether he read it. He then returned to the 
train and told the brakeman, who was assisting passen- 
gers to board the train, that they had orders to wait at 
Hillendahl until 9.00 p. m. for train No, 23, but was un- 
certain whether he told the train porter. He testified that 
he did not read or give the order to the brakeman or 
porter to read. Both the brakeman and a fireman, who 
was deadheading on train No. 26, and who was present 
when the conductor came to where the brakeman was 
standing, testified that the conductor stated “we have 
until 9:00 to make Addicks”, (the next station north of 
Hillendahl). The train porter testified that after leaving 


Houston the conductor said to him what he understood - 


to have been “we have until 9:00 to get to Addicks”. He 
did not see the orders received at Houston, and Hillendahl 
was not mentioned at any time. The engineer and fire- 
man on train No. 26 made an ante-mortem statement to 
the effect that they understood Addicks to be the point at 
which their train was to wait for No. 23. 


Train No. 23 left Addicks at 8:51 p. m. giving nine 
minutes, which was ample time, to make the run between 
Addicks and Hillendahl, and met No. 26 at a point 1:09 
miles north of MHillendahl, between Hillendahl and 
Addicks. 


The conclusion is that the accident was caused by 
failure to obey the wait order. It is believed that train 
No. 26 passed Hillendahl before time named in the wait 
order, and that this was due to the fact that the wait 
order had been misread by the engine crew and the con- 
ductor of train No. 26. Had the conductor shown his 
orders to the flagman and the train porter, as he should 
have done, it is possible that the error would have been 
discovered. This accident directs attention to the ever 
present possibility of man failure in train operation, and 
to the necessity of the adoption of some form of auto- 
matic train control for the purpose of stopping a train 
if for any reason those in charge failed to properly per- 
form their duty. 
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President Storey Says. Im- 
provement Program Will 
Be Continued 


W. B. Storey, president, in his let- 
ter to stockholders, submitting the an- 
nual report of the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., states: 


“Tast year was somewhat a revela- 
tion to the public as to what can be 
done in handling traffic and was most 
gratifying to the railways. They were 
called upon to move the largest volume 
of traffic in their history. This was ac- 
complished with promptness and with- 
out car shortage, delay or congestion. 
Early in the year the railways adopted 
a program for improved facilities, ad- 
ditional equipment, reduction in num- 
ber of bad order locomotives and cars, 
increased car and train loading, and 
greater car miles a day. This result 
was made financially possible by the 
greater confidence of investors in rail- 
way earnings and to the fundamental 
soundness of the ,transportation act 
under which the railways have been 
operating since March 1, 1920. 

“A program for improvement of the 
general railway plant similar to that of 
1923 is being continued in the present 
year. 


“For the health of all of our great in- 
dustries and for the prosperity of the 
country as a whole it is most desirable 
that there shall be no adverse legisla- 
tion to handicap the railways in this 
program upon which they have already 
entered, although it is discouraging to 
say the least that up to the end of 
February, 1924, more than 200 bills, 
practically all adversely affecting rail- 
ways, had been introduced in Congress. 

“As its part of the 1924 program the 
Atchison Topeka & Sante Fe is getting 
5,700 new freight cars, 50 express re- 
frigerators, 78 passenger cars, and 57 
locomotives, aggregating in cost about 
$24,000,000, and is ‘planning for 102 
miles of second track on its transcon- 
tinental line. Other important items 
on its budget are a new double track 
bridge over the Mississippi River at 
Fort Madison, Ia.; a new bridge over 
the Canadian River at Canadian, Tex.; 
a new general office building at Topeka, 
automatic train control in Illinois as 
required by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and enlargement of shop 
facilities at Emporia, Kas., and San 
Bernardino, Cal. The total capital ex- 
penditure program is roughly $81,000,- 


000, of which probably about $55,000,- 
000 will be spent during the current 
year, or approximately the same amount 
as during the last year. 

“The earnings shown by the Atchison 
have been made possible only by the 
large increase in business, approximat- 


’ ing 49 per cent in tons one mile and 20 


per cent in passengers one mile, coupled 
with expenditures for new equipment 
and increased and improved facilities, 
approximating $195,000,000. These im- 
provements have enabled the company 
to handle the increased traffic more 
efficiently and economically through 
larger train loads, improved fuel con- 
sumption, and other similar ways.” 


Important New Policy in In- 
specting Automatic Train 
Control Installations. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has received many requests to ap- 
prove plans and_ specifications for 
automatic train control installations, 
and that they inspect and test short test 
installations and express an opinion as 
to whether the devices which have been 
selected by the railroads would meet 
with approval if installed. As is well 
known the commission heretofore has 
uniformly declined to do this, and has 
taken the ground that it could not do so 
until such installation had been com- 
pleted in accordance with the orders 
that have been issued. 

The Railway Review is now author- 
ized to announce that should any car- 
rier undertake to make a complete per- 
manent installation over a full passen- 
ger locomotive division in accordance 
with the commission’s orders; and 
should such carrier complete a section 
of not less than 20 miles on that por- 
tion of the railroad where the perma- 
nent installation has been designated 
in the order, and equip such a number 
of locomotives as the chief of the auto- 
matic train control section and the 
railroad agree on, the commission will, 
upon request of the carrier, make a 
preliminary inspection for the purpose 
of making such criticisms and sugges- 
tions as it deems necessary. The com- 
mission, however, makes it plain that 
such preliminary inspection does not 
carry a final approval, nor does it affect 
in any manner the right of final inspec- 
tion and test for approval of the com- 
plete installation as directed in the 
orders. 


— Among the Railway Supply People — Gonstruction: Items 


Improvements and Betterments .— — Equipment Purchases 


Short Line Roads Petition 
the Commission for 
Better Divisions 


The American Short Line Railroad 
Association has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a reso- 
lution which was adopted at a meet- 
ing of the association, in Washington, 
D. C., April 11. _The resolution ~ ur- 
cently requests the commission to more 
largely exercise its authority over di- 
visions of joint rates, in the interests 
of the deficient revenues of the short 
line carriers. It refers to the Trans- 
portation Act as intending to make spe- 
cial provision for sustaining the short 
and weak roads, and it states the belief 
of the association that if the revenues 
derived from the rate structure “shall 
be equitably distributed as congress 
intended”, there will be no earnings 
substantially in excess of the “fair re- 
turn” on the part of the large roads, 
and the weak roads will be materially 
helped. The resolution also suggests 
that the commission relieve certain 
short line carriers from the operation 
of the re-capture clause. The full text 
of the resolution follows: 


“Whereas, The supreme court of the 
United States in the New England 
Divisions case, decided February 19, 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, de- 
clared that the purpose of said act was 
to insure adequate transportation serv- 
ice and to preserve for the nation sub- 
stantially the whole transportation sys- 
tem, and that to attain such purpose 
new rights, new obligations, and new 
machinery were created; and 

“Whereas, Said court in said opinion, 
alluding to that class of railroads known 
as short or weak lines, uses the fol- 
lowing language: The existence of the 
varying needs of the several lines and 
of their widely varying earning power 
was fully realized. It was necessary 
to avoid unduly burdensome rate in- 
creases and yet secure revenues ade- 
quate to satisfy the needs of the weak 
carriers. To accomplish this two new 
devices were adopted: the group sys- 
tem of rate making, and the division 
of joint rates in the public interest. 
Through the former weak roads were 
to be helped by re-capture from pros- 
perous competitors of surplus revenues. 
Through the latter, the weak were to 
be helped by preventing needed rev- 
enue from passing to prosperous con- 
nections. Thus, by marshalling the 
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revenues, partly through capital ac- 
count, it was planned to distribute aug- 
mented earnings, largely in proportion 
to the carrier’s needs * * * The 
provision concerning divisions was, 
therefore, an integral part of the ma- 
chinery for distributing the funds ex- 
pected to be raised by the new rate- 
fixing sections. It was, indeed, indis- 
pensable; and 

Whereas, The Interstate Commerce 
Commission acting under the provisions 
of said law has fixed a rate level which 
it considers sufficient to pay a fair 
return upon the value of all the prop- 
erty used for transportation in conti- 
nental United States, but notwithstand- 
ing the law, as thus interpreted by the 
United States supreme court, was in- 
tended to preserve the whole transpor- 
tation system and special provision is 
made therein for sustaining the short 
and weak roads, certain of the railroads 
have earned and are earning amounts 
in excess of the fair return fixed by the 
commission, while other carriers are 
furnishing transportation to the public 
at a loss; 


“Now therefore resolved, That this 
convention of short line railroads here- 
by earnestly appeals to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to more largely 
exercise the powers conferred by the 
terms and provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920, especially paragraph 
(6) of section (15) with regard to 
divisions of joint rates, so that the 
varying needs and the widely varying 
earning power of the carriers shall not 
only be fully considered, but the earn- 
ing power of the short and weak roads 
built up and the purpose of congress 
thus accomplished. 


“We believe that if the law is vigor- 
ously administered and applied and the 
revenues derived from the rate struc- 
ture shall be equitably distributed as 
congress intended, there will be no 
earnings substantially in excess of the 
fair return and many short and weak 
roads now finding it difficult to con- 
tinue operation will be preserved and 
enabled to function more efficiently in 
the public interest. 


“We further believe that the com- 
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mission has the power to relieve from 
re-capture of excess earnings that class 
of short line roads whose service life 
is limited and that the commission 
should and will exercise this power.” 


A New Railway Union on the Boston 
and Maine. 


There was recently signed at Boston 
an agreement between the Boston & 
Maine and its union employees which 
is of sweeping importance. It is prac- 
tically a new union in which workers 
and employers are members. The 
board of six members for the adjust- 
ment of difficulties and disputes is com- 
posed of three of the Brotherhood and 
three of the railroad officers and the 
chairman every six months shall be 
alternately of each. A majority vote 
of the board is binding, and in case of 
a tie vote, the final decision may be 
left to the United States railroad labor 
board or to any other arbitrator or 
arbitrations. - 


Conference of Railway Em- 
ployee Magazine Editors 
At St. Louis, Mo. 


The regular annual meeting of the 
editors of railway employee magazine 
was held at the Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo:, on Friday and Saturday, April 
18 and 19. It was attended by rep- 
resentatives from about 20 of the va- 
rious employee periodicals, as well as 
by others from various associated 
periodicals. 


After the meeting was called to order 
L. W. Baldwin, president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, delivered a short address 
in which he commented upon the need 
of magazines of this kind in the up- 
building of morale, and complimented 
the editors upon-the wonderful work 
which they are doing. 

William N. Doak, vice-president, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
also addressed the gathering. He said 
hal PEBOL 

“To disseminate proper information 
to that great body of railroad employers 
and employes and the public, which 
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falls to the lot of your membership, — 
a great obligation of very serious mo- 
ment rests with you. The very nature 
of your tasks requires courage and dis- 
cretion, frankness and fair dealings, as 
well as freedom from the very tinge 
of prejudice, bias and selfishness. Your 
duties are becoming the more exact- — 
ing during these trying times when 
seemingly ill-advised sentiment is ram- 
pant, when public service agencies and 


- their employes and representatives are 


the subjects of the most critical in- 
vestigation, which is not jn all instances 
based on justice. You must steel your- 
selves to do the right thing for all, re- 
gardless of criticism of pre-judgment. 


“May we not, therefore, knowing as 
we do how devoted you are to your 
duties, trespass upon your time just 
long enough to call to your attention 
a few thoughts which seem appropriate 
to the times and the occasion. As a 
fellow railroad employe who is as free 
from partisanship as it is possible to 
be under existing circumstances, it 
seems to me that the subject of co- 
operation between all elements is of the 
ereatest importance to the transporta- 
tion industry, and to this subject these 
few remarks will be addressed. 


“Tn our efforts to make a plan of co- 
operation effective it is important that 
we start right. Therefore, I begin with 
the premise that privately owned and 
operated systems of railway constitute 
the very cornerstone and foundation of 
cooperation between employer and em- 
ploye in the transportation industry. 
Not that I have any less faith in our 
government nor that my fidelity to our 
free institutions is lessened in any de- 
gree, but on the contrary I am of the — 
opinion that devotion to country and 
loyalty to its traditions and honor re- 
quire action on our most honest con- 
victions, and mine are in favor of 
private ownership and operation of the 
transportation lines. I do not believe 
we should be swept off our feet, nor 
do I believe in being in the class of 
the ‘popular’ to the detriment of the © 
government or people of the United 
States. : 


“The old adage ‘that which is every- | 
one’s business is no one’s business’ has | 
revealed itself to me more forcibly dur- | 
ing my study of government ownership © 
than you may imagine. You may haye | 
also observed, as. has been my case, | 
that employes as well as those en-— 
trusted with the management of public. 
institutions are less concerned with 


making the income meet the everyday 
requirements that has been the case 
with private institutions. You probably | 
have also no doubt noticed that in gen- 
eral the incéntive is far less to ac- 
complish results in public activities than 
in private ones. These, together with 
many others too numerous to mention, 
have made me a staunch advocate of 
private management, operation, regu- 
lation and ownership of all possible 
lines of endeavor as against public man- 
agement of same. 


“Believing as I do that there will be 
no public ownership or operation 0! 
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the transportation lines, because I am 
firmly of the belief that public senti- 
ment settles all questions right eventual- 
ly and there being no justification of 
any such plan it will fail, I will attempt 
to point out a few things that seem 
essential in bringing about cooperation 
to the fullest extent on the privately 
owned and operated railroads of the 
United States of America,” 


A number of interesting papers were 
read by various editors, and were each 
followed by a general discussion of the 
subject covered. All of the different 
departments of the magazine were dis- 
cussed in this manner, and many help- 
ful suggestions were brought out to 
still further improve the high standard 
of the publications. 


It was decided by a majority vote to 
change the name of the organization to 
Editorial Conference of Railroad Em- 
ployee Publications. Robert Van Sant, 
editor of the Baltimore & Ohio Maga- 
zine, Baltimore, Md., is the newly elect- 
ed chairman of the conference, K. C. 
Pulcipher, Pennsylvania News, Chi- 
cago, vice-chairman, while George Fla- 
tow, editor of the Long Island R. R. 
Information Bulletin, New York City, 
was re-elected secretary. 


The next meeting of the organization 
will be held in Baltimore, Md., on May 
1 and 2, 1925. 


Canadian Car Loadings for Week End- 
ing April 12. 


Car loading in Canada for the week 
ending April 12, aggregated 53,091 cars 
which was a slight decrease from the 
previous week. Coal loading in the 
western division fell off 545 cars due 
te labor troubles and forest products 
showed a decline; also pulpwood in the 
eastern division declined 375 cars. 
Compared with the corresponding week 
in 1923, the increase was only 346 cars. 
The cumulative totals from the first of 
the year are 786,453 for 1924 and 699,- 
649 for 1923. 


Sale of Kansas City Northwestern Ry. 
Approved. 


The judge of the United States cir- 
cuit court at Kansas City, Mo., has ap- 
proved the sale of the Kansas City 
Northwestern Ry’s terminal properties 


in Kansas City, Kan., to the Missouri 
_ Pacific R. R., at a price reported to be 
_ $2,000,000. The Kansas City line was 


owned entirely by Louis Cass of 
Waterloo, Iowa, and has been in the 
hands of receivers and inoperative for 
four years. The sale gives the Missouri 


_ Pacific a great many desirable indus- 


trial sites in Kansas City, Kan. 


No 


disposition has as yet been made of 


the remainder of the right of way and 
the rolling stock of the company. 


New Passenger Service Established 


Between Chicago and New York. 


_ Beginning April 27, the Grand Trunk 
| Canadian National railway system in 
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connection with the Lehigh Valley R. 
R., will establish a new passenger train 
service between Chicago and New 
York. The new service gives travelers 
from the west the opportunity to lunch 
in Chicago, and to have their dinner 
in New York the next evening, with 
ample time to fill evening engagements. 
The train eastbound will leave the 
Dearborn station in Chicago at 12:45 
p. m., and will arrive at the Pennsyl- 
vania station in New York at 5:45 p. m. 
Westbound, the train will leave New 
NWomkeratel l:50 ae taseand sarrive: in eCOhi- 
cago at 2:50 p. m. the following day. 
This new train, which will be known as 
the New Yorker eastbound and the 
Chicagoan, westbound, is composed 
of modern equipment, including 12-sec- 
tion drawing room sleepers, a 10-sec- 
tion club observation car, dining car 
and coaches. 


A Busy Season is Forecast for Lake 
Carriers. 


Present indications point to the com- 
ing season as one of the busiest in the 
history of Great Lakes navigation. 
Grain movement will-take first place in 
volume of tonnage. Because of the 
passage of the Canadian grain rates 
act, strained relations existed between 
shippers and the owners of vessels at 
the close of last season, with the rc- 
sult that a vast amount of grain was 
left unshipped, which will have to be 
taken care of this year. 


Supreme Court Rules 
“Privilege Tax” Valid. 


Mississippi 


The so-called “privilege tax” of the 
state of Mississippi has been declared 
valid and constitutional, insofar as it 
applies to the Southern Express Co., by 
the United States supreme court. The 
express company maintained that the 
tax was unconstitutional in that the ex- 
press company was graded according 
to the classification of the railways it 
used, without a rule being provided by 
law for the classification of the rail- 
ways. 


Increase in Surplus Freight Cars in 
Good Repair, 


Surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service 
totaled 278,724 on April 7, according to 
reports just filed by the class one car- 
riers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This 
was an increase of 30,423 over the 
number reported on March 31. Of the 
total number, 159,438, were surplus 
coal cars, an increase within a week 
of 23,462, while there also was an 
increase of 6,036 during the same period 
in the number of surplus box cars 
which brought the total for that class 
of equipment to 87,378. Surplus stock 
cars on April 7 totaled 18,643, an in- 
crease of 712 compared with the num- 
ber on March 31, while there were aiso 
7,451 surplus refrigerator cars, an in- 
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crease of 190 within the same period. 
The total car shortage for the entire 
couritry amounted to 551 cars on April 
7 compared with 364 on March 31. 


Avalanche Blasted in Order to Clear 
Alaska R. R. 


An avalanche of snow, 71 miles from 
Seward, Alaska, retarded traffic during 
the latter part of the winter. Ordinarily, 
rotary snow plows are sufficient to clear 
away minor slides, but this one was of 
such magnitude that it was necessary to 
use 600 kegs of black powder in order 
to clear the accumulated ice and snow 
from the snow sheds. In some places, . 
it was necessary to use steam to melt 
the snow. 


Panama Canal Traffic Increases Dur- 
ing March. 


The number of commercial ships 
through the Panama Canal in March, 
1924, was 429. In addition to com- 
mercial vessels there were 27 transits 
of government vessels from which no 
tolls were collected, making the total 
transits of all kinds 469. Tolls for the 
month aggregated $1,997,125.08. The 
average daily transits on all traffic for 
the month was 15.13, and the average 
daily tolls collection on all traffic was 


$64,424.52. 


Report of Freight Cars in Need of 
Repair. 


Freight cars in need of repair on April 
1 totaled 172.747 or 7.6 per cent of the 
number: on line, according to reports 
filed today by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American 
Railway Association. This was an in- 
crease of 6,833 over the number re- 
ported on March 15th, at which time 
there were 165,914 or 7.3 per cent. 
Freight cars in need of heavy repairs 
totaled’ 125.932 or. 5.5 per cent; an ino 
crease of 4,552 compared with the num- 
ber in need of such repair on March 
15. Freight cars in need of light re- 
pairs totaled 46,815 or 2.1 per cent com- 
rared with 44,534 or 1.9 per cent on 
March 15, an increase of 2,281. 


State of Colorado Protests D. R. G. W. - 
Sale. 


The state of Colorado has filed a 
protest with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the proposed sale 
by the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Ry., of half of its capital stock to the 
Missouri Pacific R. R. An application 
was recently filed with the Commission 
by the Missouri Pacific R. R., with this 
object in view. Both sides have been 
given 20 days by the Commission, in 
which to file -briefs supporting their 
cases. oo tee | 


Santa Fe Plans $100,000,000 Increase in 
Common Stock. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has announced its plans to increase the 
common stock of the. company by 
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$100,000,000 the new issue to be sold 
from time to time as the funds are 
needed. As a preliminary step toward 
procuring authority for the issue, ap- 
plication has been made to the Kansas 
charter board for its permission. Ap- 
plication will be made later to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for its 
authority. S. T. Bledsoe, general coun- 
sel, states that there is no plan to sell 
any of the additional stock at this time 
and that the purpose is merely to com- 
plete the amendment of the charter, 
so that, should any necessity for fur- 
ther financing arise at any time, the 
stock will be available for sale. 


I. C. C. Postpones Effective Date of 
Section 28. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed the effective date 
of section 28 of the Merchant Marine 
act of 1920, from May 20, to June 20, 
in order to give the railways more time 
to adjust their rates, so that there will 
be as little conflict as possible between 
the Merchant Marine act and the Inter- 
state Commerce act, when section 28 
becomes effective. In making this de- 
cision, the commission stated that it is 
restricted by law to the duties of ad- 
ministration and, under the circum- 
stances, it has no right, under the law, 
to question conditions in the shipping 
industry, as reported to it by the ship- 
ping board. 


Moffat Tunnel Driven 3700 Feet in Six 
Months. 


The Moffat tunnel has been driven 
a total of 3700 feet since operations 
were commenced on September 22 last. 
Twenty-one crews, a total of 400 work- 
mien, are engaged in the work, night 
and day, four crews working on each 
shift from the west portal and three 
crews on each shift from the east por- 
tal. The work mentioned has been 
performed on the so-called pioneer 
bore, an aperture 8 by 8 feet. The main 
railway tunnel is to be 16 by 24 feet 
when completed. The speed of the 
work is remarkable, particularly in view 
of the fact that solid granite has been 
encountered from the beginning. 


Decrease Shown in Locomotives Need- 
ing Repairs. 


Locomotives in need of repair on 
April 1 totaled 11,558 or 17.9 per cent 
of the number on line, according to 
reports filed today by the class one 
railroads with the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. 
This was a decrease of 752 compared 
with the number in need of such repair 
on March 15, at which time there were 
12,310 or 19.1 per cent. Locomotives in 
need of classified repairs totaled 6,128 
or 9.5 per cent of the number on line. 
This was a decrease of 321 compared 
with the number in need of such repair 
on March 15, while locomotives in need 
of running repairs totaled 5,430 or 8.4 
per cent, a decrease of 431 since the 
Same previous date. The railroads on 
April 1 had 4,648 serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage ready for service when- 
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ever traffic conditions warranted. Com- 
pared with the number of such locomo- 
tives in storage on March 15, this was 
an increase of 638. During the last 
fifteen days in March 33,579 locomo- 
tives were repaired and turned out of 
the shops. 


Motor Trucks 
Products. 


Haul More Farm 


A rapid increase in the percentage 
of farm products shipped by’ motor 
truck is indicated in a survey recently 
completed at Altoona, Pa., by the Penn- 
sylvania state college agricultural ex- 
periment station. The report asserts 
that the growing prominence of the 
motor truck in the transportation of 
food products into Altoona, and in their 
distribution to nearby points, has been 
made possible by extension of hard 
surfaced roads throughout Blair Coun- 
ty. During the past year the motor 
truck brought in 67% of whole milk 
into Altoona, and 40% of all dairy prod- 
ucts, according to the survey. 


Zurich and Milan Expresses Collide in 
Switzeiland. 


On April 23, the Zurich express and 
the Milan express, drawn by two elec- 
tric locomotives each, collided near 
Fellinzona, Switzerland. Thirty per- 
sons are reported to have been killed 
and 50 injured. The engine crews of 
both locomotives were killed. Twen- 
ty-one bodies had been removed from 
the wreck when it caught fire, making 
further rescue work impossible. 


Sand House Column 


TALE OF Two Cities. 


Reno, Texas, has reversed the usual 
practice of towns following the rail- 
way, for Reno has moved away from 
the railway to a new concrete high- 
way that runs nearby. All three busi- 
ness houses have been moved. Chatham, 
Mass., is another town. They do things 
slowly and thoroughly there. They lost 
a certificate of 310 shares of Chatham 
R. R. stock, which belonged to the 
city, 26 years ago, and it stayed lost 
until the other day. The Chatham R. 
R. is now a part of the New Haven 
railway and the stock is worth $31,000. 
How very typical of Texas, and how 
very typical of Massachusetts. 

a 
Wor Unto Us. 


Brethren, the blow has fallen! The 
Y. W. C. A. condemns heartily the an- 
nual bathing beauty parade at Atlantic 
City. And here we, in our purity of 
heart, had been rather looking for- 
ward to giving the girls the twice-over 
at the Atlantic City convention, along 
with an innocent, unsophisticated sup- 
ply man or two. 


xk ox x 
Pine Lunc Passes. 


Lots of things have happened in 
private cars. But it remained for Ping 
Lung, prize Pekinese pet of Paderew- 
ski, the pianist, to die in one, which he 
did in great state in the I. C. station at 
Chicago the other day. Many doctors 
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were in attendance and the dog was 
propped up in his own laquered brass 
bed, on his own silken pillows. 

ok Anak 
Our Last REFUGE GONE. 

It’s come at last. For many years, 
the last refuge of mere man has been 
in the smoking car of a commuter 
train. How we who could stand the 
gaff of -a ‘hundred -assorted! pipes 


-cigars and cigarettes, looked down upon 


the unfortunates who were forced to 
ride to town with the women. But no 
longer can we gloat. Women, fair 
women, have captured our last fort. 
Two of them got on a New Haven 
commuter smoking car the other day 
and calmly lit cigarettes. “Tis only va 
cloud the size of a man’s hand, mates, 
but it will spread. 


* * 


A Mexican engineer has invented an 
armored tank for railways, along the 
lines of the tanks used in the late war. 
By gum, they’ll make Mexican railways 
safe for American passengers yet. 


Cg 


Issued by the United States Patent 
Office, April 15, 1924. 


Metallic Tie, 1,490,852—William M. 
Riggins, Lynch, Ky. 

Filler Neck for Locomotive Rod Cups, 
1,490,848—George A. Pettit, New Or- 
leans; Ia. 


Car Door, -1,490,839—Robert E. Me- 
Farland, Duluth, Minn. 


Safety Device for Railway Crossings, 
1,490,789—Ira D. Walter, Harrisburg, 
Ark., assignor of three-eighths to 
Thomas W. Joyner, one-eighth to 
William D. Shelton, and one-eighth 
to Charles J. Mitchell, all of Harris- 
burg, Ark. : 


Spike Puller, 1,490,790—Lester M. 
Wentling, Foxburg, Pa. E 
Wheel-Retaining Brake, 1,490,781 — 
Dredson D. Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Collapsible Brake Support, 1,490,744— 
Clair R. Johnston, Dubois, Pa. 

Train-Pipe Coupling, 1,490,655—Martin 
A. Barber, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor 
by mesne assignments, to The Amer- 
ican Automatic Connector Company, 
Wyoming, Del. 


Car, 1,490,629—Alfred C. Nelson, Lake- 
wood, and Edgar J. Reilly, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, assignors to The William 
B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. ‘ 

Automatic Train-Control Apparatus, 1,- 
490,623—Robert L. Miller, Spokane, 
Wash’, and George C. Schweitzer, 
New York, N. Y.; said Miller as= 
signor to Otis Automatic Train Con- 
trol, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Internal-Combustion-Engine, 1,490,501 
—John H. Barnard, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Roller Side Bearing, 1,490,492—Arnold 
Stucki, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Roller Side Bearing, 1,490,490—Arthur 
B. Severn, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to A. Stucki, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fire Appliance for Preventing Obstruc- 
tion of Railway Tracks, 1,490,474— 
Henry F. Linderoth, Chicago, Ill. 

Locomotive Driven by Steam and Ysn- 
ternal-Combustion Engines, 1,490,452 
—Jacob Buchli, Baden, Switzerland. 

Car Coupler, 1,490,443—David J. Wil- 
liams, Herrin, III. 

Hard Center for Rail Crossings, Frogs, 
and Like Track Structures, 1,490,410 
—James H. Asselin, San Francisco, 
Gal. 

Automatic Control] for Air-Brake Sys- 
tems, 1,490,406—John Edward Stiegel- 
meyer, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to 
Automatic Control Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Railroad Spike, 1,490,390—Frederick P. 
Hayles, Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Rail Tie and Fastener, 1,490,366—Carl 
K. Dutzman, Dilltown, Pa. 


~ Locomotive Draft and Stoker Control- 


ling System, 1,490,351—Arthur U. 
Tiller, Richmond, Va. 

Safety Rail Joint, 1,490,290—Walter 
Riefschnider and Henry Riefschnider, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Railway Street and Station Annuncia- 
tor, 1,490,253—Thomas P. Blosky, 
East Chicago, Ind. 


- Equalizer Mounting for Car Trucks, 1,- 


490,218—Charles S. Knapp, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to The Pullman Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric-Heating System for Steam Lo- 
comotives, 1,490,226—Domenico Mot- 
tura, Chisholm, Minn. 

Car-Door Construction, 1,490,190 — 
David D. Scott, Marshall, Mich. 

Car-Coupling Mechanism, 1,490,147— 
Walter V. Turner, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
assignor to The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 

Combined Car and Electric Coupler, 1,- 
490,148—Walter V. Turner, deceased, 
late of Wilkinsburg, Pa., by Samuel 
C. McConahey, administrator, Edge- 
wood, Pa., assignor to The Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, Wilmer- 
ing, Pa. 

Double-Door Construction for Freight 
Cars, 1,490,120—Edward A. Mayhew, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Walter P. 
Murphy, New York, N. Y. 

Safety Car Brake, 1,490,097—Clyde C. 
Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Wilmerding, Pa. 


Raivey News 
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Alton & Southern—This company 

has asked the Illinois commerce com- 

Mission for authority to issue $2,490,- 
100 of common stock. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—The 
29th annual report of this company, 
covering the year ending December 31, 
1923, has just been issued. Following 
is from the income account: 


or 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


Total railway operating revenue 


Gross income 
Net income 


The present status of new lines under 
construction is as follows: Eldorado 
& Santa Fe Railway. The construction 
of this road, which constitutes a low 
grade cut-off line 13.65 miles shorter 
than the present line, extending from 
Ellinor, Chase county, Kansas, to the 
southerly limits of Eldorado, Butler 
county, Kansas, a distance of 50.4 miles, 
has progressed during the year and the 
work is now substantially completed. 
The line will be placed in service this 
spring. Osage County & Santa Fe 
Railway. The part of this line extend- 
ing from Owen to Pawhuska, Okla., a 
distance of 35.2 miles, was completed 
and placed in service on August 13, 
1923. Santa Fe & Los Angeles Harbor 
Railway. This line, 12.54 miles in 
length, extending from a point on the 
Redondo branch near El Segundo, Los 
Angeles county, Cal., to the city of 
Wilmington at Los Angeles harbor, 
will be completed early in 1924 to a 
point of connection with certain muni- 
cipally owned trackage over which 
your company is to have rights in 
reaching the harbor proper. It is ex- 
pected that full harbor service can be 
rendered through the municipal tracks 
in the very near future. 


Atlanta & West Point—The directors 
of this company have declared a semi- 


annual dividend of 3% per cent. The 
regular semi-annual dividend, since 
1914, has been three per cent. The 


new dividend rate also applies to the 
Western Ry. of Alabama, a subsidiary 
company. 


Baltimore & Ohio—Representatives 
of the federated shop crafts have filed 
a request with officials of this railway 
for a restoration of the pay scale in 
effect July 1, 1921. 


Central of Georgia—The 29th an- 
nual report of this company, covering 
the year ending December 31, 1923, 
has just been issued. 

Following is from the income ac- 
count: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Net railway operating income......... 


The following is a summary of im- 
portant improvements during the year, 
the cost of which was wholly or in part 
charged to investment accounts: 
98.3818 miles of main track were relaid 
with new 90 pound steel rail; .8344 
miles were relaid with new 80 pound 
steel rail. Of the new rail 14.9059 
miles replaced rail of the same weight 
and 79.3103 miles replaced rail of 
lighter weight. 26.9866 miles of track 
were relaid with second hand steel rail, 
replacing rail of lighter weight. 15.9069 
miles of track were relaid with second 


Total railway operating expense.............. 
Net revenue from railway operations... 
Net railway operating income........ 
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1923 1922 

bees $238,683,735 $225,124,544 
.. 173,076,268 166,904,377 
65,607,467 58,220,166 

ONE 46,362,371 40,003,402 
:, eee 53,866,541 46,726,788 
kee 42,087,801 34,382,370 


hand steel rail, replacing rail of the 
same weight. Total mileage of track 
relaid with new and second hand steel 
rail was 137.1097. 58 new industrial 
tracks aggregating 2.5697 miles were 
added, while 27 industrial tracks aggre- 
gating 2.7987 miles were removed; a 
net increase of 31 industrial tracks and 
a net decrease of .2290 miles. 76 new 
company sidings aggregating 9.7838 
miles were added, while 35 company 
sidings aggregating 2.9814 miles were 
removed; a net increase of 41 company 
tracks and a net increase of 6.8024 
miles. 109.78 miles of ballasted track 
were repaired or renewed to restore 
the track to its original standard. 
46.18 miles of unballasted track were 
ballasted. 4,726 lineal feet of pile and 
timber trestles were replaced by per- 
manent culverts and embankment, and 
5,567 lineal feet of untreated pile and 
timber trestles were rebuilt in creo- 
soted material to conform to standard. 
2,255 lineal feet of cast iron and rein- 
forced concrete pipe and reinforced 
concrete boxes were installed to pro- 
vide waterways for trestles filled, and 
2,949 lineal feet of cast iron and rein- 
forced concrete pipe and reinforced 
concrete boxes were installed to re- 
place crushed terra cotta pipes and 
wooden box drains. 310,020 cross ties 
were renewed, being lequivalenr to 
121.10 miles of continuous track, or 
4.53 per cent of all ties in track, in- 
cluding sidings. 75.2 miles of auto- 
matic block signals were installed and 
put into service between Ft. Valley 
and Albany, Ga., making a total of 
228.3 miles of road protected by auto- 
matic block signals. One 150 ton, 50 
foot, 4 section, Fairbanks track scale 
was installed at Macon, Ga. One 600 
ton capacity reinforced concrete coal- 
ing and sanding station was built at 
Macon, Ga. In addition ground stor- 
age for 9000 tons was provided to- 
gether with the necessary reclaiming 
machinery. 8.9 miles of telephone lines 
were constructed, representing 93,984 
feet of wire. Two new water stations 


$26,198,846 $23,286,736 
$21,138,070 $17,941,395 
$ 5,060,776 $ 5,345,340 
$ 3,846,937 $ 4,101,315 


were erected during the year. A 150,- 
000 gallon steel tank with mud drum 
at Spinks, Ala., replacing two 50,000 
gallon wood tanks. <A 50,000 gallon 
creosoted high service tank on con- 
crete foundations and two ten inch 
penstocks equipped with fenner drop 
spouts ‘at Davisboro, Ga., replacing 
two old steel tanks. Also a ten inch 
penstock was installed on ladder track 
at Cedartown, Ga., and the pumping 
facilities at Americus, Ga., were im- 
proved by the installation of a larger 
pump and automatic control. The 75 
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foot turn-table retired at Columbus last 


year was installed at Savannah Shops, 
replacing a 65 foot turn-table. A five 
panel 65 foot ballast dleck trestle was 
built of creosoted material at mile 
post 163.3 Savannah district, provid- 
ing an underpass for the crossing of 
Edgar Brothers, clay mine railroad. 
The overhead bridge of steel and wood, 
carrying Second street at Macon, Ga., 
over the Atlanta district tracks was 
replaced with a reinforced concrete 
bridge and widened to conform to 
width of street. At mile post 275.5, 
Columbus district, two new concrete 
abutments were built and plate girder 
span erected to provide an underpass, 
eliminating grade crossing. At 11th 
street, Columbus, Ga., an underpass 
700 feet in length consisting of con- 
crete walls and roof to carry all our 
present tracks and those of future yard 
was about 90 per cent complete at end 
of year. This underpass provides two 
20 foot roadways and one 8 foot side- 
walk with 9 foot 6 inch head room for 
public traffic on 11th street under our 
tracks, and replaces a timber under- 


pass under the main line tracks and. 


timber structures under three other 
yard tracks. At First avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ga., an underpass 33 feet in length 
consisting of concrete walls and roof 
was built to carry main line and sid- 
ings, and provides two 18 foot 10 inch 
roadways, eliminating grade crossing. 
At Oates street, Dothan, Ala., a rein- 
forced concrete highway bridge 60 feet 
in length was built, providing a 37 foot 
roadway and two 8 foot 8 inch side- 
walks, replacing a wooden structure. 
At mile post 429.6, Leeds, Ala., on the 
the Birmingham district, a girder span 
27 feet 9 inches in length on creosoted 
pile bents was erected, replacing a 19 
foot 7% inch steel chord span over 
the public road. At mile post 429.6, 
Leeds, Ala., on the Birmingham dis- 
trict, a 50 feet steel girder span on 
concrete abutment was built replacing 
a timber trestle 253 feet in length over 
Cahaba creek. November 16, 1923, the 
following shop buildings at Savannah, 
Ga., were distroyed by fire: paint shop, 
coach and cabinet shop, upholstering 
shop, and a number of small sheds and 
minor buildings. Replacement is in 
progress. Five highway crossing sig- 
nals were installed for the protection 
of grade crossings, one each at Millen, 
Rutland, Echeconnee, Americus, Ga., 
and Leeds, Ala. 


Central of New Jersey—This com- 
pany has made application to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to issue $1,370,000 of five 
per cent equipment bonds, which it 
proposes to sell to the First National 
Bank of New York city at 9834 per 
cent of par, the proceeds to be used 
for the purchase of certain equipment. 


Rutland—P. E. Crowley has been 
elected a director of this company, 
succeeding A. H. Smith, deceased. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul—Six 
hundred new industries have been lo- 
cated along the lines of this system 
during the past year, of which 96 were 


AILWAY EVIEVV 


located west of the Missouri river, 
showing an encouraging westward 
trend of manufacturing plants. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific—Ow- 
ing to daylight saving time becoming 
effective in Chicago on April 27, the 
through service to conform with the 
change in time and in order to furnish 
a maximum of service. A new train 
will be operated, leaving Kansas City 
at 5:45 p. m., and arriving in Chicago 
ab -72599 am. “A throtgh no. stop” 
train will be inaugurated between Dies 
Moines and Chicago, leaving Des 
Moines at 11:000 p. m. and arriving at 


‘Chicago at 7:30 a: m..cthe@next day. 


This train originates at Omaha, leav- 
ing that point at 6:08 p. m. In addi- 
tion to these morning trains from the 
west, the Golden State limited from the 
Pacific coast by way of El Paso and 
Kansas City will arrive in Chicago at 
9:15 a. m. as usual, leaving at 6:30 p. 
m. for California via Kansas City. The 
Rocky Mountain limited from Denver 
and Colorado Springs via Omaha and 
Des Moines will arrive, as heretofore, 
in Chicago at 4:15 p. m. daily, depart- 
ing for Colorado at 10:00 a. m. each 
day. The new service to Colorado out 
of St. Louis via Kansas City effective 
May 18 will be known as the “Colorado 
Flyer” and will be a through train 
from St. Louis to the Rocky Mountains, 
leaving St. Louis at 9:00 a. m. daily, 
arriving -at Kansas City eat 5:30. p: m. 
and Denver at 12:55 p. m. next day. 
The Colorado express will leave St. 
Louis at 10:00 p. m. daily, arriving at 
Kansas City at 7:30 a. m. next day and 
Denver at 7:40 a. m. the second day. 


Erie—Old-time commuters over the 
Erie are to be honored with a prize, 
according to an announcement posted 
in the commuter trains. The commuter 
using the Erie R. R. to reach the Jer- 
sey City terminal for the greatest num- 
ber of years will be the winner. 


Golden Belt—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to issue $500,- 
000 of first mortgage seven per cent 
coupon 25-year bonds and $800,000 of 
common stock, the proceeds to be used 
for the building of a new railway in 
Kansas. 


Gulf Colorado & Sante Fe—The di- 
rectors of this company have petitioned 
the county court of Galveston county, 
Texas, to order an election for voting 
on a proposition that the county sub- 
scribe $500,000 to the stock of the rail- 
way. 


Illinois Central—New all-steel parlor 
cars, of the latest design have been 
placed in service by the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. between Memphis and Louis- 
ville on trains 101 and 102. 


Interprovincial & James Bay—The 
opening of this railway will take place 
on June 2. The line was completed 
last fall to Angliers, Temiskaming. 


Lehigh Valley—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
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company to issue $10,400,000 of gen- 
eral consolidated mortgage bonds, 
which are to be pledged with $5,000,000 
additional bonds new held by the car- 
rier, with the trustee of the general 
consolidated mortgage. 


Long Island—This company has re- 
quested permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $1,- 
875,000 of five per cent equipment 
trust certificates. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis—Jules S. 
Bache, chairman of the bond-holders 
committee announces that the receiv- 
ership under which this company has 
been operating will, in all probability, 
be continued until January 1, 1927. 


Missouri © Pacific — Gross operating 
revenues of the Missouri Pacific in- 
creased $12,042,863.25 in 1923, as com- 
pared with 1922, according to the an- 
nual report of that company which has 
just been issued by L. W. Baldwin, 
president of the company. The net in- 
come of the company was $121,345.72, 
an increase of $1,535,058.14. Substan- 
tial increases are recorded in both 
freight and passenger earnings, the 
freight revenue having been $85,961,- 
414.72, an increase of $12,042,863.25, 
while passenger earnings were $18,970,- 
393.48, an increase of $2,071,743.15. 
Other operating revenues show an in- 
crease of $572,010.26, as compared with 
the previous year. The total operat- 
ing expenses were $97,939,965.67, an 


increase of $13,281,051.05. The net rail- - 


way operating revenue was $16,667,- 
982.06, an increase of $1,405,565.61 over 
the same item in 1922. Taxes that 
had to be paid by the company con- 
tinued on the increase, the total for the 


year was $4,430,589.46, as compared 
with $4,015,318.21 in 1922. (The in- 
crease in operating expenses was 


largely due to heavy expenditures re- 
sulting from repairs to locomotives and 
other equipment. This is offset to a 
large extent by a reduction in the 
transportation ratio for the last nine 
months of the year, the saving having 
totaled $2,391,277.00, and a reduction 
in per diem or car hire of $1,278,829.00. 
Total expenditures for the year for ad- 
ditional facilities amounted to $12,782,- 
103.02, of which amount $5,951,444.76 
was for additional tracks, buildngs and © 
other facilities, and $6,830,658.26 was 
for new equipment. This latter item 
included 50 locomotives which had been 
contracted for during 1922. Contracts 
were let during the year for 50 addi- 
tional locomotives and 77 new all-steel 


passenger train cars, of this number — 


15 locomotives and ten baggage cars 
were received and put in service last 
November and December. The trans- 
portation and traffic statistics are 
shown in detail in the report and these 
indicate substantial increase in the 
volume of traffic handled and a grati- 
fying improvement in operating effici- 
ency, as shown by increases in train 
and car loadings. Detailed reference 
also is made to the proposed plan for 
the reorganization of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western R. R., under 
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Blast cars. 
‘gate of equipment to be placed in 


which the Missouri Pacific R. R. will 
acquire half of the common stock of 
the new company and one half of the 
capital stock of the Utah Fuel Co., to- 
gether with a substantial investment 
in the refunding and improvement 
bonds provided for under the plan. This 
plan has been approved by the various 
protective committees representing se- 
curity holders of the present company 
and now is before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission awaiting the ap- 
proval of that body. It is expected 
that the plan of reorganization. will 
protect fully the interchange of traffic 
between the two railways and their con- 
nections and result in a_ substantial 
improvement in the present  inter- 
change. This will have the effect of 
protecting both companies and pre- 
venting substantial losses in net in- 
comes which would result, in all proba- 
bility, from control of the D. & R. G. 
W., by a competing line. 


Louisville & Nashville—The 73rd an- 
nual report has just been issued, cov- 
ering the year ending December 31, 
1923. Following is from the income 
account: : 
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at the junction of the Clover Fork and 
Martins Fork branches of the Ken- 
tucky & Virginia R. R. Work was 
commenced in November, 1923, on that 
part of this second track between 
Acosta and Cardinal. In January, 1923, 
authority was given for the construc- 
tion of 18.51 miles of second track and 
the reduction of grades to a maximum 
of .654 per cent opposed to northbound 
traffic and .85 per cent opposed to 
southbound traffic, from Fort Estill 
Junction, Ky., to Conway, Ky., involv- 
ing the construction of a tunnel parallel 
to the existing tunnel. These improve- 
mets are necessary for the proper han- 
dling of the heavy northbound coal 
traffic. The new bridge at Rigolets, 
La., will have eight 330 ft. through 
truss fixed spans and one 414 ft. 
through truss draw span with 254 ft. 
of trestle and 4,189 ft. of fill on the west 
approach, and 1246 ft. of trestle and 
3,648 ft. of fill on the east approach. 
The work of constructing piers at the 
end of December had progressed satis- 
factorily, being then about sixty-five 
per cent completed. The trestle ap- 
proaches were practically completed 
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Net income 


The following equipment remained © 


to be delivered at December 31, 1923, 
on contracts placed prior thereto: 12 
locomotives, 1,540 freight cars, of which 
943 are coal cars, and 26 passenger cars. 
Since the close of the year the- pur- 
chase of the following equipment has 
been authorized: 30 locomotives, 3,575 
freight cars, of which 1,000 are coal 
cars, 34 passenger cars, and 100 bal- 
This will make an aggre- 


service in 1924 of 42 locomotives, 5,115 
freight cars, 60 passenger cars, and 
100 ballast cars. The construction of 
second track, Perritt to Lennut, Ky., 
15.48 miles, which commenced in Nov- 
ember, 1922, is well under way. At the 
end of the year the grading was 62 
per cent, the work on the three tunnels 
about 20 per cent, and the track lay- 
ing and surfacing 25 per cent com- 
pleted. It is expected that this track 
will be ready for operation by July 1, 
1924. The construction of second track 
and revision of grade, Baileys to Walls- 
er.d, Ky., 16.63 miles, commenced in 
November, 1922, is proceeding satis- 
factorily. Approximately 80 per cent 
of the grading and masonry and 40 
per cent of the track laying was com- 
pleted at the end of the year, and it 
is expected the work will be finished 


by June, 1924. To facilitate the han- 


dling of the increase in the coal traffic 
authority was given in April, 1923, for 
the construction of a parallel second 
track, 40.11 miles, between Wallsend, 
Ky., on the main line of the Cumber- 
land Valley division, and Harlan, Ky., 
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$ 13,277,832 


and the embankment approaches thirty- 
nine per cent completed. The bridge 
proper will probably be completed 
about April, 1925, so that traffic can 
move over it. It is likely that fur- 
ther work will have to be done on the 
embankment approaches after that date 
on acount of settlement of the em- 
bankments in the marsh. In order to 
provide for the movement of heavier 
locomotives over the Newport and 
Cincinnati bridge across the Ohio river, 
authority was given in August, 1923, 
for the reconstruction of the approaches 
and the strengthening of the four river 
spans. The work was commenced in 
December, 1923, and it is expected that 
it will be completed in the latter part 


_of the year 1924. Authority was given 


in January, 1923, to fill bridges Nos. 
i4meands £5 at Miuldrarch:ss Hills Ky; 
and in April and October, 1923, for 
the reconstruction of bridge No. 10 near 
Lebanon Junction, Ky., to permit the 
laying thereon of a double track. The 
work on the latter was comenced in 
May, and it is expected will be com- 
pleted in the latter part of 1924. The 
filling of the two bridges at Mul- 
draugh’s Hill was commenced in July, 
1923, and it is expected that this work 
will be completed by the summer of 
1925. These undertakings are a part 
of a plan contemplated for strengthen- 
ing bridges on the line between Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Nashville, Tenn, to 
make provision for the use of heavier 
locomotives to take care of the in- 
creasing traffic. The construction of a 
passenger station on a new location at 
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Rowling Green, Ky., to replace the old 
one, was authorized in January, 1923. 
All of the necessary land has been ac- 
quired and the grading and track work 
commenced. It-is expected that the 
undertaking will be completed in the 
latter part of the year 1924. The in- 
stallation of automatic block signals, 
temporarily suspended on completion of 
the signals between Maplewood and 
Brentwood, Tenn. via Radnor yard, 
mentioned in report for 1920,, was re- 
sumed in 1923. In April, 1923, author- 
ity was given for equipping the line 
between Mobile and Montgomery, Ala., 
177.1 miles, with automatic block sig- 
nals. It is expected that this work will 
be completed by October, 1924. Au- 
thority was also given in December, 
1923, for the construction of automatic 
block signals between Louisville, Ky., 
and Montfort, Tenn.; work on this in- 
stallation has not been commenced. 
Under dates of June 13 and December 
26, 1922, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued orders in the matter of 
automatic train control devices where- 
by this company is required to install 
on or before the first day of January, 


- 1925, automatic train stop or train con- 


trol device, or devices, applicable to or 
cperated in conection with all road 
engines running on or over the line 
between Corbin, Ky., ad Etowah, Tenn. 
Notwithstanding /the belief that the 
present development of the art of auto- 
matic train control has not advenced 
sufficiently to warrant the issuance of 
orders involving heavy expenditures, 
the company has contracted for the 
installation of such devices between 
the points indicated. On January 14, 
1924, the Commission issued a further 
order regarding automatic train con- 
trol devices under which this company 
is required to install on or before 
February 1, 1926, automatic train stop 
or train control devices on line be- 
tween Louisville, Ky., and Birming- 
ham, Ala. This company and a num- 
ber of other carriers receiving similar 
orders, have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission among other 
things for an extension to January 1. 
1926, in the time required by order of 
Tune 13, 1922, to complete the work. 
The petition also asks for a rehearing 
with respect to the order of January 
14, 1924, to the end that this order 
may be annulled. 


New York Central—The Buffalo 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corpn., 
known as’ the Lackawanna Bridge 
Works, has been purchased by this 
company, at a reported consideration 
of $350,000. It is stated that this plant 
will be used as a car repair plant and 
paint shop by the railway. 


New York Chicago & St. Louis—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
issue noininally and sell or pledge $26,- 
058,000 of 5%4 per cent refunding mort- 
gage gold bonds, and to issue actually 
$86,010,000 of 5% per cent refunding 
mortgage gold bonds. The proceeds 


from $24,358,017 of the bonds will be 
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used to reimburse the treasury and the 
remainder will be issued from time to 
time for various purposes. 


Pennsylvania—The Pennsylvania has 
just received ten new all-steel car floats 
for service in the New York harbor dis- 
trict. These were built by the New 
York Shipbuilding. Corpn., and cost 
$700,000. They are 250 feet long and 
34 feet wide, with a capacity of ten 
freight cars, carried on two tracks. 

Authority has been asked from 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to issue $20,100,000 of five 
per cent equipment trust certificates, 
to be sold to Kuhn Loeb & Co., New 
York. 


the 


Pere Marquette — While there is a 
lull in traffic in the Perre Marquette 
territory, the representatives all report 
hopeful conditions with indications of 
a resumption of good transportation 
business starting about May 1. There 
is a unanimity of expressions along 
these lines among all of the traffic rep- 
resentatives, an idea shared likewise by 
the representatives of the various in- 
dustries. 
there was a slight comeback in west- 
bound traffic during the past week. Less 
than carload movements are going 
strong and the outlook is better than 
it was a fortnight ago. The westbound 
business was 10 per cent better for the 
week ending April 18 than for the cor- 
responding interval last year. The 
east bound movement, however, is off 
considerably. The Toledo gateway, of 
course, is also off because of the lack 
of movement of commercial coal at 
this time. 


Pittsburgh Shawmut & Northern— 
This company has been authorized to 
issue $2,170,000 of receiver’s certificates 
and a promissory note of $339,771. 


Southern—The “Tennessee-Carolina 
Automobile Special,” a new daily 
freight train from Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville to Asheville, has just been in- 
augurated by the Southern Ry., to pro- 
vide through service for the growing 
movement of automobiles and related 
trafic to points in East Tennessee, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 
This train handles all cars of automo- 
biles, trucks, engines, bodies, tires and 
other accessories received by the South- 
ern at. Cincinnati or Louisville for ter- 
ritory reached through Knoxville and 
Asheville. It is moved as a solid train 
with no stops en route except to change 
crews, preparation for which is made 
in advance. With departure from 
Cincinnati at 10 p. m. and from Louis- 
ville at 8:30 p. m., the automobile spe- 
cial reaches Knoxville at 4:50 p. m. the 
next day, Asheville at 6:00 a. m., Spar- 
tanburg 2:30 p. m., Salisbury 7:50 p. m., 
the second day, Greensboro 2:00 a. m. 
Charlotte 3:15 a. m., and Winston- 
Salem 5:00 a. m. the third day. 


Wyoming—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied permission to 
the Wyoming Ry., to build an exten- 
sion to its present line in Johnson 


Through the Buffalo gateway - 
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county, Wyoming. The proposed line 
would have paralleled the North & 
South Ry. line, recently authorized by 
the Commission. 


Western of Alabama—See “Atlanta 


& West Point.” 


Southern Pacific—This company has 
applied for authority to abandon 6.21 
miles of track in the city of Los An- 
geles, Cal. ; 


Railway Supply Trade || 


G. C. Richards has been appointed 
eastern representative of the National 
Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. S. 
H. Cleland of the Interstate Foundry 
Specialties Co., New York, formerly 


acted as, eastern representative of the 


National Engineering Co. 
Oo hin: 


The Alpha Specialties Co., Montreal, 
Que., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture equipment and parts for loco- 
motives by Emile Morin, Omer Danis, 
Lorenzo Lachance and their associates. 
The company will be capitalized at 
$1,000,000. 

*k Ok Ok 

According to the annual statement 
just issued by the Pullman Co., the 
net earnings for-the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1923, were $15,356,119, which 
is equivalent to $11.33 a share on the 
$135,000,000 capital stock. This com- 
pares with net earnings, in 1922, of 
$11,846,744, or $8.77 a share. 


x Ok Ox 


The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., is taking bids covering the 
construction of five-story building to 
house its offices, warehouse and shops 
at Detroit, Mich. The building is to 
be 75 by 200 ft., steel and reinforced 
concrete throughout and is estimated 
to cost $300,000. 


* * * 


Willis C. Lincoln has been appointed 


western sales maanger of the Electric 


Service Supplies Co., with headquarters 
ates @hicasow Illy Mra tincoln= «was 
formerly manager of sales and engi- 
neering for the National Railway Ap- 
pliance Co., New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


The Sellers Manufacturing Co., has 
moved the offices of its general sales 
department to 1923 Illinois Merchants 
Bank building, Chicago, IIl., from their 
former location in the McCormick 
building. 

* * x 

The New York office of the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., will move, on 
May 1, from its present location in 
the Benenson building, 165 Broadway, 
to the new Westinghouse building, at 
150 Broadway, New York city. 


* ok ok 
The New York offices of the Zapon 


Leather Cloth Co. have been moved 
from their former location in the Fifth 
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Avenue building to the Park-Lexing- 
ton building, at Park avenue and 46th 
street. : 
x ok x 

H. H. Valiquet has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Kirk & Blum 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Valiquet was formerly chief en- 
gineer of the Chicago division of B. 
F. Sturtevant Co. 


* * * 


The New York offices of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., will be moved, 
on May 1, from their present location 
in the Benenson building, 165 Broad- 
way, to the new Westinghouse building, 
150 Broadway. 

x * x 


The Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va., 
have made the following appointments 
of sales agents of the railway depart- 
ment: W. J. Roehl, 1948 Railway Ex- 
change building, St. Louis, Mo., and 
J. S. Sheafe, 7356 Woodlawn avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

x k € 

William R. Reid has been elected 
president of the Torrington Co., Tor- 
rington, Conn., succeeding John F. Al- 
vord, deceased. Mr. Reid was formerly 
general manager of the company. 


* * *€ 


The Canton Bridge Co. plans the 
construction of a one-story addition 


to its factory at Canton, Ohio, esti-_ 


mated to cost $40,000. 
x Ok Ox 


Lane Scofield has been appointed 
sales representative of the Reed- 
Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass., with 
headquarters in Machinery Hall, Chi- 
cago, — Lil: z 

* * * 

The American Frog & Switch Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, has discontinued its 
New York representation. The Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., office of the company will 
take over the sales in what was former- 
ly the New York district. 


*x* *« * 


D. S. Wood has been appointed dis- ~ 


trict sales manager of the Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co., with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill., succeeding Samuel East- 
man, who has been granted a leave of 
absence for several months. 

x ok * 

The Hazard Bridge Co., Hazard, Ky., 
has increased its capital from $15,000 
to $100,000. 

* * * 

John H. Wynne has been appointed 
manager of the Lima Locomotive 
Works, Lima, Ohio. Previous to his 
present connection, Mr. Wynne was 
connected with the General Equipment 
Co., and prior to that was with the 
American Locomotive Co. - : 


a ES 
The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


plans an addition to its fabricating shop 
at Chicago, IIl., to be 100 by 600 ft. © 


x ok * 
The Burdett Oxygen Co., Chat- 


oa. 


ij 
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tanooga, Tenn., plans the construction 
of a branch plant at Knoxville, Tenn. 

* * x 

The Prime Manufacturing Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wis., has let a contract cover- 
ing the erection of a new brass foundry 
and machine shop, 80 by 165 ft. The 
company specializes in brass and 
bronze castings for railways and au- 
tomotive industries. 

eg eee 


The Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, 
Ohio, plans the construction of a fac- 
tory addition, to be three-stories and 
basement and estimated to cost $200,- 
000. 

We ia 

The Central Brake Shoe & Machinery 
Boe Chicago, Ill.; has increased its 
capital stock from $120,000 to $150,000. 

a ae 


Howard Jackson has been appointed 
district manager of the Browne & 
Sharp Manufacturing Co., Providence, 
R. I., with headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Jackson succeeds George M. 
Pearse, resigned. 

* * x 


The Tank Car Gauge Co., Pittsburgh, 


' Pa., has been incorporated by C. F. 


Ehrentraut for $100,000. 
here ae 
L. M. Kilgore has been placed in 
charge of engineering work at the new 
transformer plant of the General Elec- 
tric Co., at Oakland, Cal. Mr. Kilgore 
was formerly at the Pittsfield, Mass., 
plant of the General Electric Co. 
a ae 
The Platt Co., Lansing, Mich., manu- 
facturer of water softeners, plans the 


construction of a new plant in that 
city. 
kk Ox 
Effective April 21, the American 


Steel Foundries have removed their 


- general offices in Chicago, Ill., from 


the McCormick building, 332 South 


Michigan avenue, to the Wrigley build- 


ing, north section, 410 North Michigan 
avenue, where they will occupy the 
15th, 16th and 17th floors. 

mek ook 

Effective April 25, the Griffin Wheel 
Co., has removed its general offices at 
Chicago, Ill., from the McCormick 
building, to the Wrigley building, at 
410 North Michigan avenues. 

*k ok * 

Effective April 26, the Chicago offices 
of the T. H. Symington Co., will be 
located at 2108 Strauss building, 310 
South Michigan avenue. The offices 
were formerly located at 2025 Peoples 
Gas building. 

Pre” & 


The Dock & Terminal Engineering 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has acquired the 


engineering business formerly con- 
ducted by the Cleveland Dock Engi- 
neering Co., and will specialize in the 
development of docks, piers, wharfs, 
warehouses and freight handling fa- 
cilities. G. W. Feaga is president, J. 
S. Ruble, vice-president, James D. 
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Carey, secretary, E. B. Thomas, chief 
engineer and W. J. Watson, consulting 
engineer, 

x kak 

E. W. Allen, formerly engineer and 
assistant manager of the central dis- 
trict of the General Electric Co., has 
been appointed manager of the engin- 
eering department at Schenectady, 
If NS 

x x * 

T. W. Snow, president of the T. W. 
Snow Construction Co., Chicago, IIL, 
and one of the best known railway sup- 
ply men in the country, died at his 
home in Batavia, Ill., on April 20, hav- 
ing been stricken with paralysis. Mr. 
Snow had been in the railway supply 
industry for over 40 years and, during 
1911, he was president of the National 
Railway Appliances Association. Mr. 


Snow was born in Bloomingdale, III., 


7, Snow 


on August 5, 1858, and, after working 
as a railway telegraph operator and 
school teacher, came to Chicago in 
1885, as representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. In 1888, Mr. Snow 
went to Batavia, Ill., with the United 
States Wind Engine & Pump Co., re- 
turning to Chicago in 1898 with the 
Otto Gas Engine Works, of which com- 
pany he was appointed president in 
1906. This company was the Ameri- 
can branch of the Gasmotoren Fabrik 
of Germany and, in 1907, Mr. Snow went 
to Germany to sce the owners. In 1911, 
Mr. Snow organized the T. W. Snow 
Construction Co., of which he became 
president, remaining in that capacity 
until his death. Funeral services were 
held from his residence in Batavia, IIl., 
ate le4 oval, Olea prise. 


The program for the monthly meet- 
ing of the Railway Club of Pittsburgh, 
Thursday evening, April 24, included 


a paper on “Railway Electrification,” 
by F. E. Wynne, engineer railway 
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equipment department, Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co. 
x ok x 


The American Welding Society is 
holding its annual meeting at 33 West 
39th street, New York city, April 23 
to 26, inclusive. Wednesday’s program 
included a report of the resistance 
welding committee, Hermann Lemp, 
chairman, and the electric arc weld- 
ing committee, H. M. Hobart, chair- 
man. Business sessions occupied both 
morning and afternoon, Thursday. Fri- 
day morning was devoted to the 
American Bureau of Welding, and on 
Friday afternoon a report was received 
from the gas welding committee, S. W. 
Miller, chairman. A~ technical session 
was provided for Friday evening, the 
program including the following 
papers: 1. Flexibility Versus Rigidity 
in the Design of Welds, (a) carbon 
arc welding, Ji CC; Lincoln: (Ch) seas 
welding, S. W. Miller; (c) metal arc 
welding, C. J. Holslag; (d) resistance 
welding, H. A. Woofter; (e) thermit 
welding, J. H. Deppeler. 2. Welding 
in Railroad Shops, A. G. Pack, bureau 
of locomotive and boiler inspection, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Saturday’s program included the re- 
port of the committee on specifications 
for steel to be welded, W. J. Beck, 
chairman. {A smoker was~held on 
Wednesday evening, and the third an- 
nual dinner on Thursday evening. On 
Thursday afternoon a trip of inspection 
was made to the Brooklyn navy yard. 


* * x 


The Baltimore section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
will hold a meeting at Baltimore, Md., 
May 14, at which a paper on, “Electri- 
fication of the Virginian Railway” will 
be contributed by Prof. J. C. Small- 
wood, secretary, John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


* *K Xx 


A joint safety conference will be 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 16, under 
the auspices of the National Safety 
Council, the Cleveland Engineering 
Society and the Society of Ohio En- 
gineers. The program includes papers 
and addresses, mostly pertaining to 
the various phases of industrial safety 
work. 


* * 


A conference on prevention of high- 
way crossing accidents will be held 
at the Congress hotel, Chicago, April 
30 and May 1, 1920. The conference 
is called by the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners, in 
conformity with a resolution passed at 
the recent annual convention of that 
body, at which H. G. Taylor, Lincoln, 
Neb., president of the association was 
directed to call such a convention and 
issue invitations. The conference has 
the approval of the American Railway 
Association and the safety section’s 
committee on prevention of highway 
crossing accidents, of which H. A. 
Rowe, Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R., is chairman. 
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(Foreign Reiivays_] 


Costa Rica—According to consular 
reports, earthquakes have put out of 
commission temporarily, sections of 
the Pacific R. R. of Costa Rica, run- 
ning from San Jose to Puntarenas. 
An interruption of traffic for two or 
three weeks was caused in the western 
section of the republic. 


France.—French railways are serious- 
ly considering the revision of their 
tariffs so as to favor exportation and 
importation. Under present conditions, 
it is reported to be impossible for an 
exporter in the interior of France to 
procure a through rate to a foreign 
destination, where an ocean transport 
is involved, or even to the French 
colonies in North Africa. 


Germany.—According to Minister of 
Communications Oeser of the German 
government, the improvement shown 
in the financial position of the German 
railways must be the basis for any 
reparations negotiations, but, if the 
railways are to be used as a pledge, 
they must still continue to be German 
operated in order to maintain maxi- 
mum efficiency. He stated further 
that there could be no negotiations un- 
til the Ruhr and Rhineland railways 
had been returned to German control. 


New South Wales.—The New South 
Wales railway department is consider- 
ing the construction of a railway from 
Yass to, Canberrasae distancemonen. 
miles, with 4-ft. 8'%4-in. gauge and es- 
timated to cost $500,000. 


| Equipment and Structures |. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
an order with the Federal Shipbuilding 
Co., for a cargo steamer of 7,000 tons. 


Locomotives. 


The Seaboard Air Line is reported 
to be in the market for 45 locomotives. 

The Gary Tube Co. has placed an 
order with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for two switch engines. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
received orders for four locomotives 
from South Africa and one from the 
United States of Colombia, making a 
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total of 19 foreign locomotives ordered 
from this company this month. 


Passenger Cars. 


The El Paso & Southwestern Ry. 
has ordered one diner and three coaches 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has ordered the following passen- 
ger equipment from the Pullman Co.: 
10 chair cars, 10 smoking cars, 10 postal 
cars, 10 three-compartment cars and 10 
coaches. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
ordered ten baggage cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. has placed 
an order with J. G. Brill-Co., for one 
passenger-baggage gasoline car. 

The Morrissey Fernie & Michel Ry., 
British Columbia, has ordered a 30- 
passenger ‘motor car and trailer from 
the Edwards Railway Motor Car Co. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
ordered 15 express cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Freight Cars. 


The final distribution of the 8,100 
freight cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry., was as follows: Standard Steel 
Car Co., 2,000 hoppers, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 1,000 hop- 
pers, General American Car Co., 1,000 
hoppers, American Car & Foundry Co., 
1,000 hoppers and 600 ballast cars and 
the Illinois Car & Mfg. Co., 500 hop- 
pers. These are in addition to the 1,000 
box cars let last week to the Pullman 
Co., and the 1,000 box cars to the Lib- 
erty Car Co. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Ry. is inquiring for 25 to 35 automobile 
cars. 

The Missouri Facific R. R. has 
erdered 1,000 automobile cars from the 
Pennsylvania Car Co. 

The Union Pacific R. R. will build 
93 cabooses in their own shops. 

The Reading Co. is expected to place 
an order shortly for 2,000 70-ton hop- 
per cars. 

The Uruguayan State Rys. 
quiring for 40 gondola cars. 


are in- 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is installing another cylinder at its 
tie-treating plant at National City, Cal. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Solid Trainload of Autos Handled. in Record Time by the Canadian Pacific Ry., from 


Windsor, Ont., 


to Vancouver, B. 
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plans to remodel its depot at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey 
contemplates the construction of a sta- 
tion at Perth Amboy, N. J., construc- 
tion to be commenced late this year. 


The blacksmith shop, tin shop, ma- 


chine shop and storage house of the 
Missouri Pacific R. R. at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, were destroyed by fire on 
April 16. 

The Walla Walla Valley Ry. has 
awarded contract to H. L. Wilson Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., for the construc- 
tion of five miles of railway between 
Milton, Wash., and Umapine. 


The Blodel-Donovan Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has awarded a contract 
to Pick Welch, Spokane, Wash., coy- 
ering the construction of 17 miles of 
logging railway. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. has com- 
menced construction of umbrella sheds 
at its Fort Valley, Ga., passenger sta- 
tion, main shed, 423 ft. long. 


The Southern Ry. is planning to re- 
pair and remodel its passenger station 
at Attalla, Ala. 


The Southern Ry. has awarded a con- 
tract to L. W. Hancock, Louisville, 
Ky., covering the construction of a 


roundhouse and flue shop at Spencer, 
NyeG: 


The Southern Ry. is reported to be 
planning the construction of a freight 
and passenger station at Thickety, S. C. 


The Cincinnati New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Ry., a Southern Ry. sub- 
sidiary is reported to be planning the 
construction of depot facilities at 
Oneida, Tenn. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. is reported 
to have awarded a contract covering 
the construction of boiler shops at Liy- 
ingston, Mont. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. is planning to enlarge its shop faci- 


lities at Tacoma, Wash. 
The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 


preparing plans covering the construc-_ 


tion of a roundhouse and shops at Lee- 
wood, Tenn., a Memphis suburb. 

The Mibucaeone & St. Louis Ry. is 
having plans prepared covering exten- 


sions and improvements to its locomo- 
tive repair shops and engine house at 


Oskaloosa, Iowa, to cost $45,000. 

A four story building at Buffalo, N. 
Y., owned by the New York Central 
R. R., was destroyed by fire on Apri 
17. 


3 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Great Northern Ry. is inquiring 
for a 30-ton locomotive crane. 


The New -York Central aaa 


ordered a 10-ton and a 20-ton gantry 
crane from Heyl & Patterson, for pier 


6 of the West Shore R. R. . 


The crane inquiry of the Foundation 
Co., for cranes for the new Southern 


Ry. shops at Knoxville has been re-- 


vised and now reads: one 10-ton, 68-ft. 
span standard overhead crane, one five- 


ton and one ten-ton radial crane on the 


4 


——. . 
- 


‘ 
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same runway and two 1%-yd. bucket 
cranes. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. is re- 
ported to have ordered two 75-ton trol- 
leys. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for a punch and shear and an 
upright drill press. 

The Algoma Central R. R. has placed 
orders for a 2,600-lb. steam hammer. ~ 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed an order with the Browning 
Co. for one 30-ton locomotive crane: 

The South Manchurian Ry., through 
New York export houses, is inquiring 
for conveying equipment for ore han- 
dling at its Anzan Steel Works. 

The Reading Co. will be in the mar- 
ket within the next few months for 
conveying equipment for its pier and 
elevator at Philadelphia, Pa., now under 
construction. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. is in- 
quiring for two car wheel borers, two 
car wheel. presses and two car axle 
lathes. 


Bridges. 


The Reading Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to McClintic-Marshall Co. for the 
furnishing and erection of the super- 
structure of a new signal bridge at 
Reading, Pa. The substructure and 
other work will be done by the rail- 
way's forces. 


The Reading Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to the Bennett-Randall Co., Le- 
banon, Pa., covering the sub-structure 
and to the American Bridge Co., super- 
structure, of the new Allentown, Pa., 
bridge. 

_ The Reading Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to the Bennett-Randall Co. cov- 
ering the substructure and to the Shoe- 
maker Bridge Co. covering the super- 
structure of the reconstruction of a 
highway bridge south of Tuckertown, 


ePa. 


The house interstate commerce com- 
mittee has favorably reported on a bill 
granting authorization for the con- 
struction of a bridgé across the Ohio 
river at a point half-way between 
Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind., 
for the purpose of connecting the Chi- 
cago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., at 
Elnora, Ind., with the Illinois Central 
& Louisville & Nashville R. R. south 
of the river. 

The public service commission of 
New York approved on April 18, the 
award of a contract by the New York 
Central R. R. covering the steel work 
on an overhead highway viaduct across 
M@entracks of the N. Y. C. and the 
Nickel Plate at Forsythe, N. Y. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
awarded two contracts in connection 
with the construction of the 13th street 
viaduct at Columbus, Ga., the main con- 
tract to the Davis Construction Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., estimated $250,000 and 
the steel span contract to the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., at 
$85,000. 


The state of Delaware is endeavoring 
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replace its present bridge over a cana? 
at Summit, near Wilmington, Del., with 
a new structure to cost approximately 


$500,000. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Union Pacific System has se- 
lected the Union two-speed superim- 
posed continuous automatic train con- 
trol system for installation on 102 miles 
of its double track line between Sid- 
ney, Neb., and Cheyenne, Wyo. A 
total of 100 locomotives will be 
equipped with train control apparatus 
for operation over this territory, in 
which the present block signal system 
consists of two-arm, lower quadrant, 
automatic signals controlled from D. 
C. track circuits. The railway will in- 
stall the work with its regular signal 
construction forces, with the materials 
being supplied by the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. 


The Oregon-Washingeton R. R. & 
Navigation Co. will install a similar 
system of automatic train control to 
that of the Union Pacific on 84 miles 
of single track between Portland and 
The Dalles, Ore. A total of 33 loco- 
motives will be equipped with train 
control apparatus for operation in this 
territory, the materials for which will 
be furnished by the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., with the field work to be 
carried out by the railway’s recular 
signal construction forces. 


The New York Central R R. has re- 
cently. ordered from the Hall Switch 
SmeSichals Co. ObuGarwood, Na y.° a 
total of 104 Hall “Searchlight” single 
unit light signals for installation at 
Jersey Shore, Pa., White Plains, 
Helena, South Fort Plain, 
ville, Beacon, National Junction, N. Y., 
and other points. Also for new in- 
stallation work a total of 490 relays 
and 254 switch boxes. 

The New York Central R. R. will 
uistaliy at. SelkitkweeN ey: 36° Hall 
“Searchlight” single unit light signals; 
26 of these will be high signals and 
10 dwarf signals. Included in this 
installation there will be 229 Hall type 
“HAH” relays. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Pennsylvania R. R: is in the 
market for 400 to 500 tons of structural 
steel for bridges. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Ry. has placed 
an order with the Ft. Pitt Bridge 
Works for 5,200 tons of structural steel 
for bridge work. 

The Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. has 
ordered 975 tons of structural steel 
from the American Bridge Co. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry., through 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, is 
inquiring for 100 tons of reinforcing 
bars for coaling station at Prichard, Va. 

The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste Marie Ry. has ordered 809 tons of 
reinforcing bars from Cowin & Co., 
for an ore dock at Ashland, Wis. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for several carloads of rivets for its 


to require the Pennsylvania R. R. to Altoona, Pa. shops. 


Pleasant-- 
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The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
orders with the Bourne-Fuller Co., for 
250 tons of steel for track elevation 
work at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tht Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for 750 tons of northern pig 
iron, 


The Reading Co. has ordered 110 
tons of structural steel for bridgework 
at Allentown, Pa., from the McClintic 
Marshall 'Co. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for 700 tons of structural steel 
for bridges. 


Personals _]} 


Executive. 


N. D. Maher, president of the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry., having reached 
the age of 70, will retire on May 1, 
under the company’s pension regula- 
tions. Mr. Maher was born in Blairs- 
ville, Pa., and entered railway service 
in 1871, on surveys for the Pittsburgh 
Virginia & Charleston Ry. From 1873 
to 1874, he was clerk in the office of 
the superintendent of transportation 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., at Altoona, 
Pa.; 1874, to June 1, 1883, clerk in the 
general superintendent’s office of the 
same road; June 1, 1883, to August 1, 
1889, chief clerk to the general man- 


N. D. Maher 


ager, Norfolk & Western R. R.; August 
1, 1889,.to August 3, 1890, trainmaster 
of the Flat Top division; August 3, 
1890, to June 21, 1901, superintendent 
of the Pocahontas division; June 21, 
1901, to January 3, 1903, general super- 
intendent of the Seaboard Air Line 
Ry., at Portsmouth, Va. On January 
3, 1903, Mr. Maher returned to the 
Norfolk & Western Ry., as general su- 
perintendent. From February 1, 1904, 
to November, 1912, he was general 
manager; July 1, 1907, to November, 
1912, also second vice-president; No- 
vember, 1912, to October 14, 1915, vice- 
president in charge of operation; Octo- 
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ber 14, 1915, to January 1, 1918, first 
vice-president; January 1, 1918, to 
June 1, 1918, president. On that date, 
Mr. Maher became regional director 
of the Pocahontas region of the United 
States railroad administration, serving 
in that capacity until March 1, 1920, 
when he was re-appointed president of 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. 


B. W. Herrman has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. 


A. C. Needles, who will succeed Mr. 


Maher on May 1, as president of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry., was. born on 
January 10, 1867, at Baltimore, Md., 
and educated in the public schools and 
at Swarthmore college. Mr. Needles 


entered railway service in 1882, as rod- 
Washington 


man on: the Ohio & 


= 


A. C, Needles 


Southern R. R. From 1883, to 1884, he 
was rodman, yard clerk and brakeman 
for the Norfolk & Western Ry.; April 
1884, to August 1, 1890, yardmaster at 
various points on that road, including 
Pulaski, Va., and Bluefield, W. Va., 
August 1, 1890, to 1896, assistant train- 
master, C. V. division; 1896, to De- 
cember 25, 1898, assistant trainmaster, 
Pocahontas division; December 25, 
1898, to May 22, 1901, trainmaster, Rad- 
ford division; May 22 to June 22, 1901, 
assistant superintendent, Pocahontas 
division; June 22, 1901, to October 6, 
1902; superintendent, Shenandoah divi- 
sion; October 6 to Dlecember, 1902; 
superintendent, Norfolk division; De- 
cember, 1902, to February, 1904, super- 
intendent, Pocahontas division; Feb- 
ruary, 1904, to December 1, 1912, gen- 
eral superintendent; December 1, 1912, 
to January 1, 1918, general manager; 
January 1 to June 1, 1918, vice-president 
in charge of operation; June 1, 1918, to 
March 1, 1920, federal manager; March 
1, 1920, to January 1, 1921, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation; January 
1, 1921, vice-president in charge of 
operation and traffic. 
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William J. Jenks has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Norfolk & Western Ry., effec- 
tive May 1. Mr. Jenks was born near 
Raleigh, N. C., and entered railway 
service in November, 1886, as telegraph 
operator for the Seaboard Air Line 


W. J. 


Jenks 


Ry., later serving as telegraph opera- 
tor and agent for the Southern Ry. and 
Norfolk & Western Ry. From 1889, to 
September 15, 1901, Mr. Jenks was dis- 
patcher, chief dispatcher and car dis- 
patcher, Norfolk & Western Ry.; Sep- 
tember, 1901, to January, 1904, train- 
master, Seaboard Air Line Ry., at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Americus, Ga., and Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Raleigh, N.C. “in 
March, 1908, Mr. Jenks returned to the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. as chairman 
of the car allotment commission. From 
May, 1912, to December, 1912, he was 
superintendent, Pocahontas. division; 
December, 1912, to January 1, 1918, 
general superintendent; January 1, 1918, 
general manager, at Roanoke, Va. 


Joseph H. Nuelle, general manager 
of the New York Ontario & Western 
Ry., has been elected vice-president and 
William F. Mathieson, general audi- 
tor, has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer, both with head- 
quarters at Middleton, N. Y. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has reorganized its relief, medi- 
cal, employment and pension’ depart- 
ments and the following officers have 
been appointed: J. N. Redfern, man- 
ager, relief, medical, employment and 
pension departments; J. T. William- 
son, superintendent, relief department; 
W. C. Kordsiemon, superintendent, em- 
ployment department; J. R. King, sec- 
retary, board of pensions. 


Harold J. Forster, who has been ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer of the 
American Railway Association, was 
born in Jersey City, N. J., and educated 
in the high schools. He entered rail- 
way service in 1906, with the United 
States Express Co. From 1907, to 


a 


April 26, 1924 


October 1, 1913, he was stenographer 
for the American Railway Association; 
October 1, 1913, to November 15, 1915, 
chief clerk; November 15, 1915, to 
April 1, 1924, assistant treasurer; Jan- 
uary 19, 1919, to April 1, 1924, also as- 
sistant general secretary, May, 1917, to 
December, 1917, also recording secre- 
tary, railway’s war board; March 31, 
1924; secretary, general managers’ as- 
sociation of New York; April 14, 1924, 
secretary, committee on railway mail 
pay; March 4, 1924, secretary and treas- 
urer, bureau of explosives. 


Operating. 


H. L. Reed has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the first divi- 
sion of the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry., with headquarters at Des 


H. L. Reed 


Moines, Iowa, effective May 1. Mr. 
Reed was formerly general superin- 
tendent of the second district, with 
headquarters at El Reno, Okla. 


As a result of Charles S. Millard’s 
appointment to the position of general 
manager of the Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry., succeeding E. 
M. Costin, retired, as announced in the 
Railway Review last week, the follow- 
ing changes have been announced: 
Phillip T. White has been appointed 
assistant general superintendent at 
Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding Mr. Mil- 


lard; E. F. Hayes has been appointed | 


superintendent at Springfield, Ohio, 
succeeding Mr. White; F. N. Reynolds 
has been appointed superintendent at 
Mattoon, Ill., succeeding Mr. Hayes; 
E. M. Kelley has been appointed su- 
perintendent at Indianapolis, Ind., sue- 
ceeding Mr. Reynolds; S. V. Bevington 
has been appointed superintendent of 
terminals at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeed- 
ing Mr. Kelley and E. W. McVicker 
lias been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent at Springfield, Ohio, succeeding 
Mr. Bevington. Mr. McVicker was 
formerly trainmaster at Kankakee, IIl. 
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J. E. Crawford has been appointed 
general manager of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry., succeeding W. J. Jenks, 
promoted. 


A. E. Walker has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the second dis- 
trict of the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry., with headquarters at El 
Reno, Okla., succeeding H. L. Reed, 
promoted. Mr. Walker was born at 
St. Louis, Mo., on May 12, 1867, and 
educated in the public schools. He 
entered railway service on August 1, 
1886, with the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry., and has held various posi- 
tions in the operating department since 
that time, including superintendent of 


A, E. Walker 


& 


the Arkansas-Louisiana division, with 
headquarters at Little Rock, Ark. At 
the time of his present appointment, 
Mr. Waiker was superintendent cat 
Herington, Kan. 


The following changes in operating 
department personnel have been an- 
nounced by the Canadian National 
Railways: W. U. Appleton has been 
appointed general manager of the At- 
lantic Region, succeeding L. S. Brown, 
deceased; R. W. Simpson, assistant to 
the general manager, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager. The 
position of general superintendent, for- 
merly held by Mr. Appleton, has been 
abolished. The headquarters of both 
Mr. Appleton and Mr. Simpson will be 
at Moncton, N. B. H. A. Brewer, as- 
Sistant general manager, Winnipeg, 
Man., has retired on account of ill 
health. A Wilcox, formerly general 
superintendent of the Manitoba divi- 
sion, has been appointed general super- 
itendent of transportation of the west- 
ern region, with headquarters at Win- 
nipeg; M. B. Walton, formerly assist- 
ant general superintendent at Prince 
Rupert, has been ‘appointed general 
Superintendent of the Manitoba divi- 
sion, succeeding Mr. Wilcox. The fol- 
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lowing staff changes are effective May 
1: W. R. Davidson, formerly general 


superintendent, central region, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has 
been transferred to general superin- 


tendent of the lines west of the Detroit 
andeot, Clair rivers, Major F. C. L. 
Bond, formerly chief engineer, central 
region, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Ont., has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the central region, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Davidson. 


J. L. French has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Arkansas & Louusi- 
ana Missouri R. R., with headquarters 
at Monroe, La. 


J. J. Breheny has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry., with headquarters 
at Fort Worth, Texas, effective May 
1. Mr. Breheny was born at Atlantic, 
Towa, on July 3, 1882, and entered rail- 
way service with the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. as roadmaster’s 
clerk at Atlantic, Iowa, on the West 
Towa division, on May 24, 1897. From 
June, 1902, to 1906, Mr. Breheny was 
chief clerk of maintenance to the su- 
perintendent at Des Moines, Iowa. In 
1906 he was appointed roadmaster of 
the west end of the Colorado division 
with headquarters at Limon and Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., later serving as 
roadmaster of the Nebraska division at 
Fairbury, Neb. In 1912, he was ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Colorado 
division, with headquarters at Good- 
land, Kan. In February, 1913, he was 


J. J. Breheny 


appointed trainmaster of the Kansas 
division, which position he held until 
January 1, 1924, with headquarters at 
Topeka and Herington, Kan. On the 
latter date he was appointed super- 
visor of operation, with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill., which position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 
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The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. announces the following further 
changes in its operating department 
personnel, effective May 1, 1924: °C. B. 
Pratt has been appointed superintend- 
ent at Herington, Kan., succeeding A. 
E. Walker, promoted; A. T. Abbott 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Iowa division, with headquarters 
at Des Moines, Iowa, succeeding E. J. 
Gibson, deceased. 


J. E. Craver, who has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific Ry., lines west, with jurisdic- 
tion from Seattle, Wash., to Paradise, 
Mont., entered railway service in 1880, 


J. E. Craver 


as night operator for the W. & Q. & 
L. & P.-Ry., at St.. Peters; Mo. = From 
1881, to 1885, Mr. Craver was operator 
for the Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., at Galesburg, Ill.; 1886, to 1889, 
operator and dispatcher for the North- 
ern Pacific Ry., at Billings, Mont.; 
1889, to 1890, dispatcher, Mobile & 
Ohio Ry., Murphysboro, IIl.; 1890, to 
1907, dispatcher, chief dispatcher and 
trainmaster, Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn.; 1907, to 1911, superintend- 
ent, Fargo, N. D.; 1911, to 1919, super- 
intendent, Seattle, Wash.; May to July, 
1919, acting general superintendent, 
western district, Tacoma,‘ Wash.; 1919, 
to 1920, superintendent Seattle division; 
April, 1920, to’ October, 1920, acting 
general superintendent, western dis- 
trict, Tacoma, Wash.; October, 1920, 
general superintendent, central district, 
in which position he was serving at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


The Pacific Fruit’ Express Co “an= 
nounces the following changes: R. J. 
Martin has been appointed assistant 
general manager, succeeding H. Gid- 
dings, promoted; R. G. Herda has been 
appointed assistant to vice-president 
and general manager, succeeding Mr. 
Martin. Both Mr. Martin and Mr. 
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Herda will have their headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Traffic. 


B. F. Parsons has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Chicago 
Great Western R. R., with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, Ill., succeeding Oscar 
Townsend, promoted. Mr. Parsons en- 
tered railway service in the traffic de- 
partment of the Chicago & Alton Ry. 
at Jacksonville, Ill., on January 1, 1901, 
and was transferred: to Marshall, Mo., 
in 1902. On September 1, 1902, he 
came to Chicago with the same rail- 
way as a clerk in the general freight 
office and the commercial freight office. 
Mr. Parsons entered the service of the 
Chicago Great Western R. R., on April 
16, 1910, as clerk in the tariff depart- 
ment. On September 1, 1910, he was 
appointed chief clerk to the general 
freight agent, and on July 1, 1917, as- 
sistant general freight agent. He has 
served in that capacity until his ap- 
pointment as general freight agent on 
April 15, 1924, with the exception of the 
period from August 1, 1918, to March 
1, 1920, when he was assistant to the 
federal manager. 


G- R. MacLean has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago Great Western R. R., with 
headquarters at Chicago, IIl., succeed- 
ing B. F. Parsons, promoted. 


L. W. Land has been appointed dis- 
trict freight and passenger representa- 
tive “of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
with headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., 
succeeding C. P. Bauchens, promoted. 


Andrew Jensen has been appointed 
general agent of the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry., at Salt - Lake 
City, Utah, succeeding James G. Doo- 
little, deceased. 


John H. Corcoran has been ap- 
pointed general steamship agent of the 
Canadian National Railways, in charge 
of the port staffs at Halifax and Que- 
bec. Mr. Corcoran has been general 
traveling passenger agent with head- 
quarters at Moncton, N. B. 


G. S. Trowbridge has been appointed 
assistant to the general traffic manager 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Ry,, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


P. A. Cox has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Canadian Pacific Ry., 
with headquarters at Shanghai, China. 
Mr. Cox has previously been general 
agent at Hongkong. 

Engineering. 

T. T. Irving has been appointed chief 
engineer of thé central region of the 
Canadian National Rys., with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, Ont., succeeding Major 
F. L. C. Bond, promoted. 


H. T. Hazen has been appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Canadian 
National Rys., with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que. 


W. S. Burnett has been appointed 
engineer of construction of the Cleve- 
land Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., the Cincinnati Northern R. R,, 
and the Evansville Indianapolis & Terre 
Haute Ry., with headquarters at In- 
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dianapolis, Ind.; and will have charge 
of all work heretofore under the direc- 
tion of A. M. Turner, district engineer, 
who has resigned. 


Lawrence Spalding has been ap- 
pointed valuation engineer of the Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie R. R., with head- 
quarters at Greenville, Pa. 


Mechanical. 


The jurisdiction of J. Dietrich, mas- 
ter mechanic of the Lincoln division 
of the Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., has been extended to include 
the Omaha division, F. Newell, for- 
merly master mechanic of that divi- 
sion having been assigned to other 
duties. The position of master me- 
chanic of the Omaha division has been 


abolished. 


Accounting. 


J. M.. Rodgers has been appointed 
eeneral auditor of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry., with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va., effective May 1. 


Purchasing and Stores. 


D. McK. Ford has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of purchasing and stores of the Cana- 
dian National Rys., with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que. 


L. Lavoie has been appointed gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the Canadian 
National Rys., and L. C. Thomson has 
been appointed manager of stores, both 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que. 


Geo. W. Caye has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Grand Trunk 
Western Lines, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich. 


Obituary. 


E. A. Bynum, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Texas City Termi- 
nal Ry., died at Texas City, Texas,.on 
April 15, following an operation. 


S. R. Ireland, formerly westbound 
freight agent for the Grand Trunk Ry. 
at Chicago, Ill., died at Caledonia, N. 
Y., last week. Mr. Ireland entered the 
service of the Grand Trunk in 1882 and 


was retired on a pension on July 1, 
1918. 


Colonel J. G. Everest, a pioneer rail- 
way man, died on April 17, at his home 
in Chicago, Ill., as the result of ‘in- 
juries sustained in a  fall.- Colonel 
Everest was over 90 years old and was 
af one time general traveling passenger 
agent for the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. 


D. L. Hagerman, agricultural and in- 
dustrial agent of the Pennsylvania R. 
R., at Grand Rapids, Mich., died in that 
city recently following a month’s ill- 
ness. 

I. L. Hibbard, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent of the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry., died recently*at his home in 
Los Angeles, Cal., following a long 
illness, which caused his retirement two 
months ago from the position of gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Hibbard was born 
July 8, 1857, at Woodhull, N. Y., and 
entered railway service in 1876 as ware- 
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houseman for the Erie R. R. From 
1880 to 1881 Mr. Hibbard was freight 
clerk; 1881 to 1884; stenographer, gen- 
eral freight office, Indianapolis & St. 
Louis R., St. Louis, Mo.; 1884 to 1886, 
stenographer to master of transporta- 
tion, Wabash St. Louis & Pacific Ry.; 
1886 to 1890, trainmaster of the same 
road; 1890 to December, 1896, train- 
niaster of the Southern California Ry.; 
December, 1896, to October, 1897, agent 
at Los Angeles, Cal., for the same 
road; October, 1897, to October 1, 1903, 
superintendent, Albuquerque division, 
Santa Fe Pacific R. R., at Winslow, 
Ariz.; October 1, 1903, to February 1, 
1905, superintendent, Los Angeles di- 
vision, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry., with headquarters at San Bernar- 
dino, Cal.; February 1, 1905, to Novem- 


I, L. Hibbard 


ber 1, 1916, general superintendent of 
the coast lines of the same road at Los 
Angeles, Cal.; November 1, 1916, to 
January 1, 1920, assistant general man- 
ager of the same lines, January 1, 
1620, to February 15, 1924, general man- 
ager. On the latter date, Mr. Hibbard 
was appointed assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 2 


Wanted: An experienced railroad sales- | 
man to handle well known fuel sav- | 
ing device for locomotives. Must have | 
technical education and wide acquaint 
anceship. Give full information; age, 
education, experience, salary, etc. Ad- | 
dress Box W. A., care Railway Review, | 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, | 
Til. - 
| 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to m 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro-) 
motion. 3 
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Burlington Stores Department at Havelock, Nebraska 


Large Reclamation Plant and Concrete Products Plant Op- 
erated in Conjunction With Stores Department at This Point 


While there is a striking appearance of orderliness and 
cleanliness in both the storehouse and yard of the Havelock 
plant of the Burlington, perhaps the most interesting feat- 
ure is how this order of things was brought about and how 
_ it 1s maintained. Mr. J. G. Stuart, general store-keeper of the 
C. B.& Q. R. R. was one of the earliest exponents of the 
unit piling system of materials, and the general condition of 
~ stocks at this point is ample evidence of the value of unit 
piling. 


Havelock, Nebraska, just east of Lincoln, on the main 
line of the ‘Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., is one 
of the principal stores distributing points of the Burling- 
ton system, carrying an average stock valued at over $2,- 
000,000, and is the main point of’ supply for lirfes west 
of the Mississipppi river. In addition to the distribution 
of supplies, the stores department activities at this point 
include the gathering and reclamation of scrap materials 
and the manufacture of various concrete products. 

The main stores building is a brick and steel structure 
of two stories, 80 ft. wide by 500 ft. long, and houses the 
clerical departments of both the purchases and stores de- 
partment and the mechanical department. 
this building is a casting platform 50 ft. by 509 it., served 
by a 10-ton traveling crane. 


Paralleling . 


A modern oil house, of brick and concrete, fitted with 
automatic pumps, takes care of the barrel and less-than- 
barrel shipments of oil, and is supplemented by four 
12,000-gal. tanks mounted on heavy concrete foundations, 
as shown in one of the illustrations on these pages. i 


The scrap dock is approximately 1,600 ft. in length and 
is served by a 10-ton Cleveland crane, operated over a 
1,600-ft. runway. In addition to this crane the yard equip- 
ment includes four Industrial traveling cranes, used. for 
loading and unloading of scrap materials and the re- 
claimed products of the dock. Equipment for these ma- 
chines includes both magnets and clam shells. 


The concrete products plant parallels the scrap dock 
and is served by a traveling crane, which was made in the 
locomotive erecting shops of the company, at Havelock. 
This crane is of 60 tons capacity and operates over a 
runway 1,400 ft. in length. A detailed description of the 
operation of this plant will be given in a later issue of the 
Railway Review, but we will mention here the principal 
products. These consist of bridge girders and _ slabs, 
slabs for bridge walks, fence posts, whistle posts, mile 
posts, troughs for watering stock, pipe, etc. 

The material yard, which is just north of the reclama- 
tion plant and concrete products plant, handles all bridge 


General View of Material Yard, C. B. & Q. R. R., Havelock, Neb,, Showing Method of Piling and Marking Angle Bars. 


Main Storehouse of the Cc. B. & Q. R. R. at Havelock, Neb. 


Unloading Platform and Casting Platform, C. B. & @. R. R., Havelock, Neb. 


and building materials, all track materials such as rail, 
tie plates, spikes, angle bars, tie plugs, switches and frogs. 
All roofing materials, lumber for grain doors, piling, poles 
and posts are also stored here. The foreman of the ma- 
terial yard is also in charge of the ground storage of 
coal, as the stores department of the road takes care of 
all coal purchases and supervises the distribution. 

The equipment in the material yard includes a saw mill 
for cutting down, trimming and planing of old lumber 
and timbers, a rail saw and a welding outfit where two 
men are constantly.employed in the repair of switches 
ane frogs. They repair on an average of one frog per 

ay. 

One of the first things to impress the visitor is the 
orderliness and cleanliness prevailing through the entire 
yard, and this is largely accounted for 
by the fact that the unit piling system 
is followed. Note for instance the 
method of piling cedar posts,  illus- 
trated. This method not only permits 
of quick check up, but has the added 
advantage that one man can handle 
the posts, and does not have to call 
on the services of the yard crane. 

Another feature noted is the con- 
spicuous signs which mark piles of 
slow moving material, and keep such 
stocks always in mind, With the idea 
of moving them at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

A hose cart is kept in. the lumber 
yard for sole protection of this par- 
ticular part of the plant, so there will 
be no danger of delays to fire fighting 
equipment from standing cars or trains 
in crossing tracks. Lanes are kept 
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clear of all obstacles, and fire plugs 
are located at convenient poimts. In 
addition a barrel supply of water is 
maintained. , 


Without doubt the most important 
bit of information which the store- 
keeper must at all times have at hand 
or immediately available is just what 
quantities of any article are in stock. 
And supplementing this information 
he should be in a position to ascertain 
quickly in case of need, what additional 
quantities are available from other 
points. This is where the. general 
stock book in use on the Chicago Burl- 
ington & Quincy R. R., and the unit 
piling system followed, perhaps play 
their most important part. 

In filling orders for materials or in 
determining quantities required for fu- 
ture use, the district storekeeper has 


ventory of amounts on hand, and in 
the event that he desires to check his 
figures it is a very simple matter for 
one of his stock clerks to quickly make 


unit piled material. 

In case he is called upon to fill-an 
emergency requisition, records of 
available materials are immediately 
furnished him by means of the master 
stock book in the general office, which 
is a complete record and running in- 
ventory of every piece of material on hand over the 
entire system. } 

While the unit piling of materials is rapidly coming in- 


to general use, yet it may not be amiss to explain here as" 


to just what is meant by “unit piling.” 

Upon the receipt of materials and as they are being 
placed in stock, so many pieces are designated as a unit, 
and this unit may be any given number, such as five, six, 
ten, twelve fifty, one hundred, gross, etc. 
material is stored it is separated in some manner so that 


each unit contains the designated number of pieces, and 


each such unit is in some way separated from the other 
units of the same material as to be plainly discernible; so 
that in taking stock the stockman simply counts the units 
and not the items. As an illustration, if angle bars were 


in his general stock book a running in-_ 


verification by an actual count of the 


Then as the. 
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piled eight in a row or layer, the stockman simply counts 
the number of units. And going further with this sys- 
tem if the units are stacked in piles of equal height it is 
only necessary to count the piles, taking into account of 
course any odd numbers on his last pile. For instance, 
if his angle bars are separated and piled in the units 
mentioned, eight, and further stacked in piles of 15 units 
each, he knows that he has 200 in each pile, and taking 
stock becomes a very easy matter and is quickly per- 
formed. 

_ There is no question but that the extra time required 
in piling material in this manner will pay for the trouble 
two or three times over, not only in time saved in taking 
stock, but in handling materials for re-shipment as well. 
Take the item previously mentioned here, angle bars. 
Suppose the storekeeper has on a requisition among other 
items, 1,000 of these: five of the piles are strapped, and 
the yard crane comes along, picks them up, loads them 
into a gondola; and this part of the requisition is thus 
quickly and accurately filled, eliminating all unnecessary 
‘motion in packing and counting out materials. 

Various methods are employed for the separation of 


_ Trailer Trucks Used in Assembling Materials. The Flag in Passage- 
way is a Sign for Truck to Stop and Pick up Material. 


the miscellaneous units. A stripe or a dot of paint, a 
small piece of stick or wire, the reversal of pieces or 
heads, or recessing a number of pieces, are some of the 
methods employed to mark unit separations. The stores 
department of course adheres to the same method of 
piling their stocks, no matter whether these are stored in 
the -yard or on material platform or in the main stores 


building, so that there is no resulting confusion, as might- 


possibly occur if one stock clerk should pile his bolts in 
units of fifty and another would employ 100 as a unit. 


MEeETHops oF PILING UNITS 


We illustrate in this article the method employed by the 
stores department of the Burlington in piling and separat- 
ing various classes of material. In the case of bar iron 
this is usually piled in units of 50 or 100 bars and sepa- 
tated by means of a wire or a stripe of paint, or by 
recessing a number of the bars back a few inches from 
the face of the pile. This is done by piling the bars 
flush with the face of the pile to the end of the unit, and 
having all of the bars of the next unit which are in 
the same row with the preceding unit shoved back for 
about two inches, and the first full row of the next unit 
and the other bars in the second unit to be brought out 
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Section cf Stores Department on. the Second Floor, C. B. & Q. R. R., 
Havelock, Neb. 

flush with the face of the pile; and so on, the bars which 

are shoved back plainly marking the end of the unit. 


Boiler tubes and all similar material coming in lengths 
is piled in this same fashion. 


In piling flat materials such as sheet steel, the units are 
marked by bringing one of the sheets out to an inch or 
two from the face of the pile, making the separation 
easily visible. With heavier sheet steel the piles. may be 
made flush, and the men employed in the piling keep at 
hand a brush and pot of white paint, and with this paint 
the end of the piece marking the separation. . 

In the stores building proper there is no end of small 
articles or parts, (incidentally these items have materially 
increased with the advent of the feed water heater and 
the locomotive booster), and all of these items are car- 
ried in trays, piled one above the other, or they are sepa- 
rated by strips of scrap iron or tin or cardboard. The 
most of the. trays used are a product of the tin shop, at 
the Aurora, Ill., plant, and are made up at very’ small 
expense. The reason, of course, for making these trays. 
all at one point is to obtain uniformity. 


Leather, rubber belting, hose and rope, which is re- 
ceived in coils, is tagged with the number of feet origi- 
nally in the coil, the amounts issued and number of feet 
remaining. 


Gaskets and similar items are carried on stringers of 50 


Tinware Section, Stores Department, C. B. & Q. R. R., Havelock, Neb. 


Lumber Piled for Seasoning. Marks Denote Kind and Size as Well 
as the Number of Board Feet in the Pile. 


Method of Piling Cedar Posts, C. B. & Q. R. R., Havelock, Neb. 


or 100, where a count is required, or in packages con- 
taining a certain number of pounds where weight is re- 
quired. 
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Manner of Piling Grain Doors. Note the Way in Which a Protective 
Covering is Formed. 


Air hose, brake shoes, castings of all kinds, piston 
packing, coupler parts, brake beams, journal bearings, 
angle bars, tie plates, rail braces, switch rods and rail 
fittings are all piled in distinct units. Rails are issued 
by lineal feet.and are piled in units showing both the num- 
ber of lineal feet and the number of rails. 

The method of piling lumber is illustrated. Markers on 
each pile show the kind and size of material, as well as 
the number of feet board measure contained in the pile 
at any time. ; 


Units CONFORM TO QUANTITIES ISSUED 


Another feature of the unit piling system as employed 
on the Burlington is that the units are made up in so far 
as possible in the quantities which are usually issued at — 
one time, so that time is saved in getting out the various 
items for shipment. In requisitioning items for transfer 
between stores the practice is followed wherever possible 
of calling for a certain number of units. Where requi- — 
sitions are received from a departmént head calling for 
odd quantities, as for instance 485 bolts, and these are in 
units of 100, it has been found a saving to change the 
requisition and ship a full 500, as it not only saves thee ; 
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time of counting out but also leaves com- 
plete units in stock. Not only does the 
method of unit piling described here as- 
sist in inventory work, but is a means of 
more accurate information and preven- 
tion of error as well as for better house- 
keeping and better appearance. 


CONSERVES SPACE AND PREVENTS SurR- 
PLUSES 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the conservation of space through this 
method, because this is perhaps one of the 
most important points in its favor. Stock 
clerks and their assistants readily acquire 
the habit not only of keeping their stocks 
in uniform unit piles, but of keeping the 
piles even and orderly; and whenever 
they see an add piece of material lying 
about the floor it is picked up and put in its proper place, 
keeping the aisles and passage ways clear for trucking, 
as well as preventing possible accidents caused from 
stumbling. 

Still another point which we wish to bring out is that 
this is the most logical and practical way of preventing 
surplus stocks from accumulating and assists in disposal 
of obsolete material. 


ARRANGEMENT OF STOCKS 


The Burlington stores department follows throughout, 
the classification of materials as recommended by the Pur- 
chases and Stores Division of the American Railway 
Association, and stocks are arranged as nearly as possible 
in the rotation in which the various items appear in the 
stock book. This is a distinct help in both locating stocks 
in the storeroom and locating the items in the stock book 
while taking inventory. This system also assists ma- 
terially in maintaining proper supervision. Still another 
point in favor of this method is that in the event of trans- 
fer of employees from one point to another they can take 
up their work with a consciousness of entire familiarity 
and without delay. In this way the department obtains 
the greatest efficiency from their employees, because or- 


ganizations are not so easily disrupted and team work is 
maintained. 


TRAINING OF EMPLOYEES 


Perhaps no road, incidentally, devotes more attention 
to the proper training of its store employees than does 
the Burlington, and the results are reflected in the general 
condition of this department over the system. The men 
are made to feel that each in himself, is a separate store- 
keeper, and they take great pride in keeping their stocks 

at the right mark and in proper condition. Their training 
is such that they are prompt in reporting low stocks, sur- 
pluses, or any other condition with which the storekeeper 
should be familiar. 


DELIVERIES OF MATERIAL 


__ Deliveries of stores are made on a regular schedule to 
the various shops and buildings by means of a tractor 
truck, and also with the aid of messengers. On return 
trips the tractor truck picks up materials from shops that 
have been manufactured for stock. 


| og FILLING REQUISITIONS 

. In filling requisitions the office follows what is generally 
known as the clip board system. Various items coming 
under the same classification are placed together on the 
Same requisition, placed on the clip board in the row for 
that class of material under the name of the shipping 
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point. The stock clerk then takes out one or more of the 
boards and fills his part of the requisition, checking off the 
various items called for as they are taken from the shelves, 
and then he places the board back in the proper rack, from 
which it is later taken by the accounting department for 
making the invoice and entering the proper charge. 


In Piling Flues the Units Are Designated by Recessing Those at the 
Start of a Unit, 

A part of the building on each floor is set aside for 
assembling shipments. At these points large bins and 
floor space are provided for gathering together the ma- 
terials which have been requisitioned by the various 
points. As materials are loaded into the cars they are 
once more checked off from the original requisition, and 
all shortages are immediately reported. Immediately 
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under the clip rack are the individual 
class ledgers, arranged in numerical or- 
der, as shown in one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The various forms in use by the Bur- 
lington for making requisitions for ma- | 
terial, invoicing, receiving, inspection, 
transferring, shipping, crediting, debit- 
ing, etc., are in general the same as those 
which have been incorporated in the 
book of rules of Division VI, A. R. A. 
Mr. J. G. Stuart, general storekeeper of 
the C. B. & Q. -R. R., was one of the 
compilers of the book of rules as a mem- 
ber of the first committee ever appointed 
for this purpose. He was also one of the 
earliest exponents of the unit piling sys- 
tem and is a sincere advocate of its 
value to any store department. 


OBSOLETE MATERIALS 


One of the practices of the road has been of material 
assistance in clearing the line of obsolete material and 
preventing its accumulation. This is the functioning of 
an active committee, consisting of representatives from 
the bridge and building department, maintenance of way 
department, locomotive repair department, car repair de- 
partment and the pattern inspector. This committee holds 
regular meetings, makes, frequent inspections and keeps 
well posted by other means, on general stock conditions. 

Then, too, all stores along the line are frequented by 
the inspector of stores, who reports directly to the gen- 
eral storekeeper. Part of the inspector’s duties include 
the adjustment of controversies arising from overs and 
shortages and assistance in getting deliveries.. He also 
gives advice and renders help in the elimination of short- 
ages and surpluses. In general it is the aim of the de- 
partment to maintain a 60-day stock, and considering 
the size of the stock carried the limit is very closely con- 
conformed to. 

The average number of employees at the Havelock 
stores is around 200. 

Tests of material are made at the company’s store at 
Eola, Ill., near Aurora, where a complete laboratory has 
been installed. 


Conference on Prevention of Highway 
Crossing Casualties 


The first annual conference for prevention of rail- 
way-highway crossing casualties, held under the au- 
spices of the National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners, convened at the Congress 
hotel, Chicago, Wednesday, April 30, for a two-day 
meeting. The sessions were extremely interesting. 
They brought out a large and interested gathering of 
safety and claim agents, signal supervisors, highway 
engineers and others, interested in this vital railroad 
problem of today. The conference was organized and 
called by the National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners “because of the ever growing 
perils of the grade crossings of railroads and high- 
ways,’ and in view of the fact that 2,268 persons had 
been killed and 6,314 injured at railroad crossings dur- 
ing the year 1923. 

; Among the many interesting papers presented were, 
“The Highway-Railway Crossing Problem,” by W. D. 
B. Ainey, chairman of the Pennsylvania public service 
cominiss‘on: “The Crossing from a Railroad Stand- 
point,” H. A. Rowe, chairman, committee on preven- 
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Oil Tank Storage, C. B. & Q. R. R., Haveleck, Neb. 


tion of highway crossing accidents, American Railway 
Association ; “Prevention of Accidents at Grade Cross- 
ings,’ Hon. Frank Milhollan, president, North Dakota 
board of railroad commissioners, and “What Has Been 
and is to be Accomplished in Establishing Uniformity 
of Crossing Protection,’ by C. L. Bardo, chairman, 
committee on grade crossing protection and trespass- 
ing, American Railway Association. 

In his address to the organization, Mr. Rowe de- 
clared that a budget of not less than $19,000,000,000. 


~would be required by the railroads in order to enable 


them to eliminate the 256,000 grade crossings now in 
the United States. He also pointed out the fact that 
new grade crossings are being built almost five times 
as fast as the roads are eliminating the old ones. He 
pointed out that during 1920 the railroads had elimi- 
nated 336 crossings; in 1921 they disposed of 485 and 
in 1922, 705, or a total of 1,526 in the three years. 
“Nevertheless, in 1922,” he said, “there were added 
4,360 grade crossings, leaving a net increase for the 
year of 3,655. Elimination of 705 crossings in 1922 
cost $70,000,000, and it was well spent, but it is futile 
to consider the solution of highway crossing accidents. 
through a separation of grades when new crossings 
are added five times as fast as the old ones are re 
moved.” 


Mr. Rainey said that emphasis should be placed on 
ultimate elimination rather than on control devices, 
lest the application of control devices exhaust funds 
needed for separation and elimination. He said that 
the bureau of public safety reported that last year of 
some 185 crossing fatalities, only one might have been 
averted by control, and 130 to 140 might have been 
averted by elimination. 4 

“No amount of warning takes the place of adequate | 
policing,” said Mr. Rainey, in discussing steps of pro- | 
tection to be taken in the meantime. “I do not under- | 
stand the psychology of those who supplemented a 
gate with a sign of warning, as if supposing that the 
warning might stop those whom the gate would not. | 
Signs of warning are important, but do not answer | 
our full measure of responsibility.” | 

Mr. Milhollan told the delegates that a study of} 
the problem extending over a period of several years) 
indicated that its solution lies in educating the public 
to the necessity of exercising care. | 

At the opening session the following letter from 
President Coolidge was read: 


“In connection with a national conference on the 
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prevention of railway-highway crossing accidents, be 
assured of my deep interest in this humane subject 
and sincere hope that ways and means will be found 
to attain a lessening of such sad and tragic occur- 
rences. 

“The ideal, of course, is complete separation of rail- 
roads from highways, and as the one and final solu- 
tion of the problem should be accomplished as soon 
as possible. It is realized, of course, that complete 
separation is beyond realization in the life of those 
now living. This for two reasons—first, the magni- 
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tude of the task; second, the utter inability to pay the 
necessary cost. 

“Undoubtedly much can be immediately accomp- 
lished by surrounding highway crossings with proper 
safeguards giving suitable notice of approaching trains 
and awakening in the mind of the traveler a full sense 
of personal responsibility for careful action in ap- 
proaching and passing over railroad crossings. Your 
efforts are steps in the right directon. 

“May this national conference have the interest and 
whole-hearted support of all citizens.” 


- Serviceability and Economies of 100 Per Cent 
Locomotives 


Possibilities of Increasing Locomotive Efficiency by Augmentation of Boiler 
Water Circulation, in Particular by the Application of the Thermic Syphon 


By, C. ga ELEY 
Consulting Engineer, Locomotive Firebox Co. 


The following article extracted from a paper - presented 
by Mr. Seley at the monthly meeting of the Western Rail- 
way Club, Chicago, April 21, 1924, is a very able discussion 
of the possibilities of increasing locomotive efficiency by 
the augmentation of boiler water circulation. The paper 
treats largely on the advantages of the operation of locomo- 
tives equipped with the thermic syphon and more particularly 
those engines that are considered to be 100 per cent efficient, 
that is, having boilers of sufficient capacity to supply the 
cylinders when the locomotive is Operated at maximum 
capacity. 


What is a 100 per cent locomotive? Sometimes it is 
a leading class of freight locomotive on a railroad, the 
tractive power of which is taken at 100 per cent and 
other locomotives are rated in the percentage their trac- 
tive power bears to the 100 per cent class. In an engi- 
neering way, it is understood to be a locomotive having 
a boiler equipped with a heating surface sufficient to sup- 
ply the amount of steam necessary for the cylinders of 
the locomotive, when operated at maximum capacity. 

Locomotives are variously operated as regards their 
maximum capacity. Ordinarily, they are not so worked 
continuously, unless on long levels or on long sustained 
gradient and there should be some margin over the cylin- 
der requirements to supply auxiliaries that call for steam 
and which are not ordinarily taken into account in figur- 
ing boiler proportions. On modern locomotives, these 
auxiliaries may comprise air pumps, stoker engines, 
boosters, water pumps or injectors, blowers, train steam 
heat, electric lighting of headlights and sometimes train 
lighting, etc. 

There are some considerations also to be taken into 
account. A locomotive may go into service equipped with 
a 100 per cent boiler calculated on above requirements, 
but how long does it remain 100 per cent? The de- 
signer’s rules are based on the use of good fuel, say coal 
at 14,000 B.t.u. and an evaporation of 55 Ibs. of water 
per sq. ft. of firebox heating surface per hour, and a 
much smaller rate from the tube and flue heating sur- 
faces, the ratio being dependent on size, spacing and 
_ length. 

First, as regards the fuel; the bulk of coal supplied to 
| locomotives will run from 12,500 to 11,000 B.t.u., a di- 
_ Tect discount in heat value of from 10 to 20 per. cent, 


which is reflected in boiler performance. The designer 
also assumes a coal burning rate of 120 lbs. per sq. ft. 
of grate per hour as the maximum rate for economical 
combustion. Grate area then is an essential feature and 
if accompanied with use of inferior coal, often produces 
an excessive coal burning rate. In fact, a 100 per cent 
boiler does not mean much unless the coal burning rate is 
taken into consideration. 

A number of other things enter into the fuel question ; 
draft, air admission, fire depth, arch location, and spark 
loss; all more or less adjustable features, contributing to 
or hindering proper combustion and affecting the 100 per 
cent performance. 

Not the least of the foregoing items is that of air ad- 
mission below the grates. There is some use of ratio of 
14 per cent of the grate area, but this is open to question 
considering the great variations of grates and coal rates. 
It is believed to be safer practice to base the total air 
openings below the grates on the total net cross sectional 
area of the flues and tubes which convey the gases to the 
front end. In order that there may be no vacuum in the 
ash pan, the above ratio should be 100 per cent and should 
be checked during the actual performance with a draft 
gauge. 

The evaporation rates above cited are dependent on 
relatively clean surfaces for the heat transfer. Boilers 
must be kept clean and free from scale and accumulated 
deposit of sediment on interiors of heating surfaces; 
tubes and flues also kept open for free movement of 
gases. 

Nothing pays better with respect to boiler operation 
than proper washing out and should be regulated with 
respect to size of boiler and amount of evaporation rather 
than a blanket rule governing all boilers, large and small, 
being washed at certain intervals. With proper boiler 
water circulation, the precipitated solids are carried to 
washout points rather than settling all over the heating 
surfaces, and the amount of evaporation and precipita- 
tion should rule rather than a uniform fixed time for all 
classes. 

Any or all of these considerations are met with daily 
in locomotive operation and local conditions determine 
to what extent the boiler performance must be discounted. 
In almost every other line of machinery, a margin of ca- 
pacity is deemed desirable; so that with operating condi- 
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tions unfavorable, the margin can be drawn upon to keep 
up the desirable 100 per cent results. A socalled “safety 
factor’ of from five to twenty-five per cent is common 
practice in estimating, to keep on the safe side in many 
affairs of life. 

There are very many well designed locomotives that 
lack just a little in respect to boiler performance, due to 
prevalance of some unfavorable feature of operation, al- 
though they may be figured on the 100 per cent basis, 
and be able to deliver it were all conditions favorable. 
In such cases, the endeavor to deliver full capacity is ac- 
complished by increased costs out of proportion to the 
normal. A locomotive is only as good as its boiler and 
when liberal proportions are provided, the response in the 
case of extra demands or to meet unfavorable condi- 
tions are at hand and respond at normal rates. 

Increase of locomotive boiler horsepower calls for an 
increase of evaporation requiring additional heating sur- 
face and stimulated water circulation. Assume a fairly 
modern locomotive already equipped with brick arch and 
superheated. Unless the tubes are excessively long, there 
is no advantage to be gained by their consideration, 
which leaves the firebox as the only location. A variety 
of expedients in the way of water tables or legs, water 
circulation means, etc., have been proposed. 

The application, theory, and results obtained by the 
use of thermic syphons are already well known. Briefly, 
they are vertical members located in the firebox so as to 
connect openings in the crown sheet, whereby water 
drawn from the belly of the boiler by gravity is afforded 
liberal passages for vertical movement and evaporation by 
heat transfer from the gases in the upper combustion 
region of the firebox. 


Several important functions are performed by syphons. 
They serve as stable and adequate support of brick arches 
and may be used in combination with arch tubes, if the 
brick patterns as required by the cross section of the fire- 
box may necessitate such combined support in order to 
give proper access to side sheets for inspection and re- 
pair. 

The vertical and horizontal extent of syphon bodies 
above the arch supporting bulb form of the bottom af- 
fords additional heating surface of highest value in the 
hottest zone of combustion and having a one-way circu- 
lation. 

The capacity and efficiency of high-class stationary 
boilers is largely attained by the use of considerable 
height, affording the opportunity for the natural tendency 
of water circulation, which is upward when heated. The 
locomotive boiler is not a favorable design to that end 
and the circulation is sluggish and restricted; resulting 
in tempearture stresses in the structure and concentration 
of corrosive and pitting agencies, which shorten flue and 
sheet life and contribute heavily to maintenance expense. 

It is entirely reasonable and has been thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that temperature stresses and strains in the 
boiler structure, also concentration in boiler water has 
been largely done away with by active water circulation 
in any type of boiler. The thermic syphon is a means of 
attaining such circulation in locomotive boilers. The en- 
tire volume of boiler water passes through the syphons 
several times an hour, due to their enormous pumping 
capacity, purely by thermic action, with no valves, stuf- 
fing boxes, or adjustable parts. The water circulation is, 
therefore, greatly enhanced by lateral displacement, tak- 
ing the place of vertical movement, as found in other 
boiler types and corresponding in efficiency and stimula- 
tion of evaporation of the heating surfaces. 

The circulation function of thermic syphons has a 
double advantage of increasing the general evaporation 
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rate, not only of its own but of all other heating surfaces ; 
and of equalizing the temperature range in all parts cov- 
ered by water, reducing stresses and strains and conse- 
quent maintenance expense and extending serviceability. 

The volume of water circulation passing through the 
syphons continues to flow even after the level of the 
water in the boiler may fall considerably below that of the 
crown sheet, flooding it-and controlling overheating for a 
considerable range of drop. Another advantage lies in 
the fact of the design of thermic syphons affording a 
double plate girder brace or support to the crown sheet, 
preventing collapse and explosion in the event of extreme 
low water. This has been fully demonstrated in several 
cases on more than one railroad. 

By inducing circulation coincident with firing up, it is 
much safer to utilize shorter time in getting up steam to 
put engines into service, and the temperatures are also 
more equalized in the cooling power process, both favor- 
able to maintenance conditions. 

The foregoing functions performed by thermic syphons 
summarized, are as follows: | 

Brick arch support, very stable and dependable. 

Heating surface of greatest value. 

Thermic pump of high capacity for water circulation 
to stimulate evaporation surfaces and to equalize 
structure temperatures. 

Insurance against crown sheet collapse. © 

An increaser of locomotive serviceability. 

As a result of the foregoing features, thermic syphons 
are fuel savers and money savers on account of the fuel 
and maintenance reduction and additional serviceability. 

Serviceability of locomotives is a topic really desery- 
ing a separate paper, as there are so many factors affect- 
ing it. No matter how many engines a road may have 
unless the precentage of constant, every day and every 
minute serviceability is relatively high, the net return ir 
service is not what it might be. The contribution of 
thermic syphons to serviceability may be summarizec 
somewhat as follows: For a relatively small investment 
the boiler capacity can be increased 10 to 15 per cen 
based on increase of equivalent evaporation, due the 
heating surface and circulation advantage already cov- 
ered. Whether or not the available increase may be 
usable as developed horsepower, it is there in fuel encon: 
omy of like proportions, account of increase of equiva: 
lent evaporation in the boiler: operation. 

The circulation promoted by thermic syphons ‘will save 
time in firing up with safety and while in operatior 
greatly reduce the range of temperature stresses of the 
structure; which, in plain terms, means a reduction 0! 
the stresses and strains that cause cracking and leaking 
Obviating these means less repairs and maintenance costs 
more time on the road, and less time in the shop or await 
ing shop, more service for the boiler material employec 
and for the locomotive as a whole. 

Thermic syphons are a good boiler insurance givin; 
protection against accidents, life and property damagt 
as frequently results from explosion. 

Several of these functions are good and sufficient rea 
sons for installation of thermic syphons on any locomo 
tive, regardless of service, design and proportion ;, but thi 
title of this paper is the 100 per cent boiler, which, some 
not fully conservant with this development in the art 0 
boiler design, may consider as not candidates for syphons 
being perhaps good steamers and generally satisfactor) 
in their present arrangement. = 

It might be profitable, therefore, to consider the effec 
of syphon application to a locomotive boiler already 101 
per cent of maximum cylinder horsepower. For that pur 
pose, a handy example of an accepted standard desigi 
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will use the boiler of the U. S. R. A. heavy 2-10-2 type, 
which has a liberal grate area of 88.2 sq. ft., which with 
a 120 Ibs. coal rate and 14,000 B.t.u. fuel should develop 
3254 boiler horsepower and require 1231 equated sq. ft. 
of heating surface. 

Inasmuch as the maximum cylinder horsepower is 
3082, the coal burning rate would be 113.4 Ibs. coal per 
‘sq. ft. of grate per hour. These and other figures yet 
to be explained are shown in the accompanying chart 
and are derived from the Cole ratios of boiler design. 

Line A is the comparison line, that of the hypothetical 
boiler with 88.2 sq. ft. of grate as stated in the forego- 
ing paragraph. Line B shows the combined heating sur- 
faces of the firebox and combustion chamber; together 
with the flue heating surface equated to the 55 lbs. rate 
of evaporation ; amounting to a total of 1155 equated sq. 
ft.; equal to 3052 boiler horsepower or 99 per cent of the 
cylinder horsepower. Thirty sq. ft. of arch tube surface 
increases the foregoing figures to 1185 sq. ft. of equiva- 
lent heating surface and 3130 boiler horsepower, shown 
by line C, or 101.5 per cent, a little more liberal than 
what we started out with, but so much better for the pur- 
pose, if it works out. 

A design of syphons for this type of boiler possibly 
combined with arch tubes to carry standard arch brick, 
should have about 109 sq. ft. of heating surface. Adding 
109 sq. ft. to the figures of line B gives those as shown 
by line D, an increase to 108.4 per cent and of actual 


heating surface, all on the standard 55 lbs. evaporation 


rate. 

Numerous tests on various railroads credit syphon- 
equipped locomotives as fuel savers over non-syphon en- 
-gines of the same class, in amounts running from 10 to 
23 per cent and over on similar gross-ton-miles hauled. 
It is an impossible matter to obtain identical conditions 
in road tests, but by careful measurement of fuel and 
Water, the evaporation of water per pound of fuel can 
be obtained, which is purely a boiler figure and not com- 
plicated by the other road test conditions and variations. 
Numerous tests show an increase in the equivalent evap- 
oration for syphon-equipped locomotives of from 10 to 
12.5 per cent. One test of a U. S. R. A. light mikado 
type, tested before and after syphon installation. on the 
Same engine showed an increase equivalent evaporation 
of 12.43 per cent for the syphon arrangement. 

If, instead of saving the coal, as afforded by the in- 
Tease of equivalent evaporation, it is burned; the in- 
“Tease or total equivalent boiler horsepower resulting is 
shown by line E, with figures indicating 114.3 per cent 
of the maximum cylinder horsepower. 

It is obvious this amount cannot be used, but it does 
ndicate the margin over cylinder requirement available 
Or auxiliaries; for coal of less than 14,000 B.t.u. value; 
or indifferent firing and boiler condition. It is not an 
Xc€ssive figure as compared with usual practice in esti- 
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mating requirements to cover safe practice, in meeting 
contingencies bound to occur and to play safe. 

If the argument is safe, sane, and desirable for so- 
called 100 per cent locomotive boilers, it is all the more so 
for locomotives at all under-boilered ; as many, particu- 
larly of the older builds are. 

The above figures of increased equivalent evaporation 
is not the total measure of fuel saving on syphon-equip- 
ped locomotives for the reason that it represents a com- 
parison of the net amount of fuel fired, which is utilized 
in evaporation and does not take into account the fuel, 
producing the wasted heat escaping at the stack, the un- 
burned fuel in spark and ash pan losses. 

The real fuel saving is the difference in the amounts 
fired to perform equal work and cover losses, and if a 
non-syphon engine requires more net fuel for its evap- 
oration, the gross amount of coal to cover the work and 
losses will be a greater amount proportionately than in- 
dicated by equivalent evaporation comparisons only ; 
hence the larger coal savings as found in comparing ton- 
mile results ; which, if it were possible to obtain strictly 
comparable figures, would give the true savings in fuel 
and water used. 

There is also an operating gain; shown by the fact that 
syphon-equipped engines usually make better time, for 
the simple reason that the addition of syphon heating sur- 
face and circulation increases the boiler horsepower ca- 
pacity, and the better boiler wins. They may provide 
the capacity which enables better speed and avoid stalling. 
There is no doubt of considerable fuel saving due to the 
ability to take advantage of a good steaming engine and 
ample boiler capacity in making time and getting ov-r 
the road. The relative economy may be gained, howeve-, 
with less than full capacity. 

Dynamometer car records in comparative tests do not 
always tell the whole story and like X-ray pictures need 
an intelligent interpretation. Many cars made record only 
at times of possitive drawbar pull; no record on down 
hills and drifting, during which there may be negative 
work in controlling train speed, the means for this work 
coming from the fuel charged to the locomotive. 

Study of a record test disclosed that 27 per cent of the 
division mileage was down hill or drifting for stops; also 
that the non-syphon engine stalled several times, thus — 
piling up drawbar pull and million foot pounds. The 
weather and temperature was not favorable. The syphon 
engine in this competition did not stall, having greater 
boiler capacity and made better time without accumulat- 
ing as many foot pounds of work, against which to meas- 
ure the coal performance and apparently made a smaller 
saving of fuel per million foot pounds of work and aver- 
age drawbar horsepower while the actual facts were that 
the syphon-equipped locomotive pulled 3.18 per cent more 
tons in 7.29 per cent less time, using 22.52 per cent less 
coal and 12.03 per cent less water. 

Even assuming as much as 50 per cent discount of the 
foregoing fuel and water savings makes a very respecta- 
ble result when combined with the time saving of 7.29 
per cent. This should appeal to the operating official 
and others working toward serviceability of equipment. 

In the discussion of Mr. Kiesel’s paper, read at the 
November meeting of the New York R. R. Club, on the 
50 per cent cut-off locomotive, Mr. Lawford Fry made a 
very pertinent remark. He said: “In practice it is prob- 
able that the increased efficiency would not be used in 
cutting down the amount of coal and water consumed, 
but would be taken advantage of to give hauling capac- 
ity.” He then quoted some 25 and 28 per cent of ton- 
nage ratings to prove his point, showing thereby a greater 
return in haulage than possibly by fuel and water savings. 
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There is no doubt of the interest of operating officers 
and the value to the railroads in increase of movement, 
shortening of time and of equipment serviceability rather 
than holding to present ton-mile performance and making 
savings in other accounts and directions. 

The boiler as well as some other parts of the locomo- 
tive have gone on for years with little of attention or 
improvements of record. In the past few years more 
intensive study has been forced by the urge for greater 
locomotive capacity, on 4. ft. 8% in. gauge rails that 
would seem about the limit of weight, although that word 
“limit” seems to have lost most of its significance. 

Other speakers at the meeting, not in the railroad game, 
took up the differences in engineering practice and opera- 
tion obtaining in the other branches, giving results by 
‘reason of continuity of service in thermal efficiencies, etc., 
and wondered at the near approach of the locomotive 
records with such inconsistent service. One of these gave 
as his belief that the end of locomotive improvement hail 
not been reached. There is no doubt of this in the mind 
of every thoughtful engineer. 

If the full significance of Mr. Fry’s remark is ap- 
preciated, there can be no argument against utlizing th: 
locomotive to the extent of its haulage capacity; for, if 
improved as to boiler economy by increased evaporative 
results per fuel unit, for normal service already prove, 
heavier or more continued service can be had at the same 
or etter evaporative rates, thereby utilizing both capacity 
and the economies in fuel and water. 

Inasmuch as the boiler capacity is the primary and lim- 
iting factor in this consideration, the locomotive should 
not be under-boilered, on the basis of heating surfa-e, 
circulation, fuel and maintenance. 

These considerations and advantage possibilities are 
not limited to new power, but may be utilized in large 
measure and at relatively low cost to the pre ent locomo- 
tives now in service. 

In order to support the claims made for circulation 
effect on boiler maintenance, a few statements follow, 
gleaned from experience with syphon engines on various 
railroads. 

On one road where average flue life was 50,000 mil : 
for certain territory and class of locomotive, a syphon- 
equipped locomotive of that class ran 75,000 miles when 
the flues were removed. An inspection of the removed 
flues developed the fact that they might have remained 
in and given additional milage of 25,000 to 40,000 miles, 
as the opinion of various officers of the railroad. 

On another railroad, and in oil burning territory, where 
firebox temperatures are more varied and extreme than 
with coal, where the incandescent bed is a balancing fac- 
tor, the lesser amount of flue work was very noticeable. 

A railroad having a district with pronounced bad water 
and limited boiler performance established a mileage limit 
for locomotives; after which flues, flue sheets and side 
sheets should be renewed. A syphon-equipped locomo- 
tive was placed in that territory, ran the mileage, and 
was shopped: The flues and firebox were found in such 
good condition that no renewals were made, the ma- 
chinery repairs only were completed and the engine re- 
turned to service. Many other cases as developed during 
the five or six past years of experience with syphons 
might be cited, showing the favorable effect of stimu- 
lated circulation as a corrective to stresses and strains 
and elimination of pitting and corrosive action, the main 
causes of boiler maintenance expense. 

The question then may properly be asked, what about 
the cost of syphon maintenance? Again, based on six 
years of experience and service, the maintenance of 
syphons is practically nil, as compared with that of any 
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other locomotive boiler device which has been developed 
for capacity and economy. Its very simplicity of design 
and being welded in and made an integral part of the 
firebox, requiring only such maintenance and attention, 
inspection and care as other parts of the firebox, deter- 
mine what that maintenance may be. 

Taking the main features in turn, the upper connection 
or weld to or into the crown sheet, whether lap or butt 
weld, has given no trouble anywhere. There is but one 
seam in the syphon body and neck. This being located 
out of the path of direct gas movement, gives no trouble. 
The staybolts do not break, as with both sheets equally 
exposed to heat, there are no lateral stresses of the stay- 
bolts as in the case of the firebox staybolts, and the main 
reason of such staybolt breakage. These bolts are so 
short that two standard depth telltale holes would al- 
most meet ; therefore, hollow staybolts of the solid, drilled 
type are used. 

As all parts of a locomotive firebox are more or less 
in movement when fired up; expanding and contracting 
as a result of combustion temperature variations, syphon 
bodies participate in such movements, and due to their 
design, most actively register at the throat sheet con- 
nection. The most suitable design of diaphragm plate 
or “breathing member’ has been developed by very care- 
fully noting the life and repairs needed on a very con- 
siderable number of designs of diaphragm plates and 
connections at the throat sheet, the best of which are now 
incorporated as standard practice. 

Many of those have run from shopping to shopping 
of the locomotive without any expense whatever. In case 
of cracking, it does not result in an engine failure anc 
is readily repaired as a roundhouse job with a minimum 
of time and expense. | 

While it may be granted that with the earliest de 
signs of throat connection, due the fallibility of humar 
endeavor in anything new, there were troubles to some 
extent; even then, they did not call for shopping anc 
changing out until other firebox work was necessitated, i 
being entirely feasible to maintain the syphons by round 
house repairs until the regular shopping period enable 
renewal of the throat sheet connection to the later an 
approved design. 

The conservation of fuel is a question uppermost 1 
the mind of the railway officer. Probably never in th 
history of railroading has there been witnessed such 
determined effort to get every possible heat unit out of 
pound of coal and utilize it as during the last year 0 
two. The education of the man on the locomotive i 
important, but recognition of all that goes to constitut 
a hundred per cent locomotive is equally important. The 
within a few years sixty: railroads have ordered thermi 
syphons on locomotives is an indication that railway 0} 
ficers very generally are keenly alive to the problem ¢ 
fuel conservation and locomotive efficiency. 


New York Central Expands Auxiliar: 
Automobile Truck Service | 


The New York Central R. R, has established fy 
new zones in which automobile trucks operating on tl) 
streets and highways, will be used as an auxiliary in tl 
handling of less than carload freight. This new servi! 
is in addition to the installation last winter by the Ne 
York Central of motor trucks to replace local freig 
trains in the metropolitan area of New York. 

The five new zones for trucking recently created a 
in and near Syracuse, Newark, Rochester, Medina at 
Buffalo, N. Y. The method of using the trucks 15_ 
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carry freight formerly handled by peddler cars, in a man- 
ner similar to the system on the electric division near 
New York city. Freight is moved by truck from the 
above mentioned points to various near-by stations, the 
trucks replenishing their loads at intermediate zone sta- 
tions along the line served by rail. 

At Buffalo 28 tractors, trucks and trailers are em- 
ployed; at Yonkers from 5 to 7 trucks, and lesser num- 
bers of units at other points. No trucks are owned by 
the New York Central. Contracts are made with motor 
truck haulage companies. 
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Motor trucks now haul freight to Yonkers, not only 
from White Plains and points on the Harlem division, 
but also from Brooklyn and terminals on lower Manhat- 
tan and from points north as far as Croton. The New 
York Central also operates motor trucks for terminal 
service to eliminate trap cars at Erie, Pa., Youngstown, 
Ashtabula and Cleveland, Ohio. 

Surveys are now under way which it is expected will 
lead to the replacement of additional local freight trains 
by motor trucks on other divisions of the New York Cen- 
tral lines. 


Track Elevation at Minneapolis, N. P. Ry. 


A Track Elevation Program in Minneapolis, Minn., Which Covers 
a Period of Five Years and Eliminates Seventeen Crossings 


Line B of the Northern Pacific Ry. passes through the city 
of Minneapolis, a short distance north of the business dis- 
trict, and crosses a number of important streets having a 
heavy traffic. After some negotiations the city and railroad 
agreed on the terms of an ordinance requiring the elimination 
of 17 crossings over a term of five years. Five of these 
crossing also involve the Great Northern Ry. and this part 
of the work will be carried out in 1924 and 1925. When the 
whole program is completed the railroad will have no grade 
crossings between Como avenue and Lowry street. 

In 1901 the Northern Pacific Ry. eliminated its grade 
crossing at Como avenue in the city of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and since that time has extended its track ele- 
yation on what is known as “Line B,” 
toward the west as far as Johnson street. 
The work, however, had rested for some 
time, until in 1922 the city passed an or- 
dinance which was the result of some- 
what extended negotiations with the rail- 
road. 

This ordinance calls for the elimina- 
tion of all crossings at grade from John- 
son street to Lowry, or 25th St., N. E., 
inclusive. Under the terms of the ordi- 
nance 12 streets will be carried under the 
tracks through 13 subways, and five will 
be closed. Five of the under crossings 
will be built in connection with similar 
work by the Great Northern Ry-, whose 
tracks parallel those of the Northern Pa- 
cific from Monroe street west. 

Several years ago the Great Northern 
Ry. eliminated the busy crossing at Cen- 
tral avenue and Broadway by carrying 
the streets over its tracks on a viaduct. 
As the railroad crossed these streets at 
their intersection, a rather difficult prob- 
lem of bridge design presented itself. 
The manner in which it was solved is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The ordinance above referred to was 
passed in July, 1922, and requires that 
the entire track elevation work covered 
by it shall be completed in five working 
seasons beginning with 1923. Central 
avenue was eliminated in 1923, and the 


work will be carried out is as follows: 
During 1924, 18th avenue, Monroe street, 


Washington, Lowrie, and 22nd avenue 
will be eliminated in 1925. In 1926, 
the construction work at Fillmore, Buch- 


Subway at Central Avenue Constructed in 1923, Northern Pacific Ry., 


anan, Broadway and Johnson streets will be completed. 


This schedule gives a margin of one year, and it is 
possible that the subway which serves Adams and 
Washington streets on “line E” will be completed dur- 
ing the last year, although it is more likely this portion 
of the work will be taken care of in connection with 
the elimination of Monroe street in 1924, as it is this 
work which will necessitate the elevation of “line E”. 


The grade crossing at Central avenue was abolished 
first, as this was the street of heaviest traffic. 


There 


Viaduct at Intersection of Central Avenue and Broadway, Great Northern Ry., Minneapolis, 


Minn, 
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Temporary Diversion to 
Construct Subways 


Note:- Shaded Portion of Streets Indicates 
Paving & Street Depression tor Subways. 


Temporary Tracks to Avoid False Work in Construction of Subways. Crossings to Be Eliminated in 1924. 


were a larger number of industries with track con- 
nections than at any other of the streets, and as it 
is the only paved street in the immediate vicinity it 
will later be an easier matter to close a number of 
streets at a time and throw the traffic on to Central ave- 
nue. As described in the Railway Review for April 12, 
1924, the material required to raise the tracks was ob- 
tained by the contractor from the line diversion at the 
University of Minnesota. No material was available con- 
venient to the work, and as there was a considerable 
quantity of excess excavation on the diversion it was con- 
sidered economical to make the two-mile haul which was 
required. The material was transported in 5-ton trucks 
and deposited directly from them. Since that time the 
company has permitted the establishment of a dump 
where material suitable for embankment purposes may be 
wasted. In this way a considerable yardage of the fill, 
which will be required for the extension of the track ele- 
vation, is being secured. 

The work tor 1924 will require the construction of 
three subways by the Northern Pacific and two by the 
Great Northern, as 18th avenue does not cross the latter 
railroad. The work at this point is especially desirable 
asia large-number of school children are gequired to cross 
the tracks to reach a school which is located a short dis- 
tance north of the railroads. 

In carrying out the work the railroad does all the work 
on its own right of way and on the streets, except as 
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noted. The street car company removes and restores its 
tracks and paves bewteen tracks and out side to the ends 
of its ties. The railroad does all the balance of the pav- 
ing and constructs curbs, sidewalks, and retaining walls. 
All work of removing and retsoring public utilities not 
owned by the city is done by the owning corporations. 
The street car and public utility companies bear the ex- 
pense of all changes they are required to make and the 
railroad bears the balance of the cost. All changes in 
sewers are made by the railroad, but the water depart- 
ment of the city does all necessary work in connection 
with water lines, and bills the railroad for the cost. 
The subway structures are of four spans with sup- 
ports at the curbs and center of street. The sidewalk 
spans are of reinforced concrete slab construction. The 
roadway spans are shallow deck girders with a reinforced 
concrete slab, providing the usual ballasted deck type of 
bridge. The form of deck and pier construction, as well | 
as the design of the facia and parapet, are shown in th 
illustrations. >? 
The work is being carried out by M. F. Clements, 
bridge engineer, under the general direction of H. E. 
Stevens, chief engineer. 


Railroad operation is a highly specialized science, which, 
if placed in the hands of the government, with its constant | 
change in personnel, eventually leaves this industry in un- 
skilled hands. The experience of European governments has 
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and the passenger train of one. combi- 
nation car, two coaches, one dining car, 
and one Pullman chair car in the order 
named, and all of all-steel construction. 
The freight train was moving at a speed 
of approximately 25 to 30 miles per hour 
and the passenger train at a speed be- 
tween 55 and 60 miles per hour. The 
engineers of both trains state that all 


Longitudinal Section 
Typical Design of Subways. 


proved this forcibly. Our own experiments with the Ameri- 
can merchant marine have been a source of no particular 
pride to us! Furthermore, when deficits arise in the opera- 
tion of railroads by the government—and deficits are not 
unfamiliar to governments—the taxation that these deficits 
involve is applied equally upon those who received no bene- 
fit as well as those for whom the service was performed. 
Private ownership of railroads, therefore, has this to com- 
mend ic: That homely, old time expression those that dance 
should pay the fiddler carried a sound principle in economics. 
—Frank H. Alfred, Pres. and G. M., Perre Marquette Ry. 


Report on Accident Caused by Broken 
Rail 


A derailment of a westward freight train on the 
Lebanon Valley branch of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry., near Annville, Pa., occurred November 21, 1923. 
The derailment occurred at the instant an eastward pas- 
senger train was passing and resulted in the death of one 
passenger and two employees, and the injury of 47 pas- 
sengers, one news agent and two employees. We abstract 
from the report of the director, bureau of safety, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who made an investigation 
of the cause and circumstances attending the accident. 

The westward freight consisted of 48 cars and caboose, 
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signals approaching the point of accident 
displayed clear indications. Fifteen cars 
of the freight train (cars 25 to 39 in- 
clusive) were derailed; the first six cars 
to the right, and the seventh, a loaded 
steel coal car to the left. This car fouled 
the eastward main track and was practi- 
cally cut in two by the passenger engine, 
which climbed over the derailed equipment, cleared the 
cut and came to rest 30 ft- from the main track. The 
first three cars of the passenger train mounted the de- 
railed freight equipment and came to rest in an upright 
position only slightly damaged. The derailment occurred 
so short a distance ahead of the passenger train that the 
egineer had only time to make an emergency application 
of the brakes, before the collision occurred. 

Division Superintendent’ Chamberlain, and Division 
Engineer Miller, who were riding on the passenger train 
made a thorough examination of the track, and discovered 
a broken rail on the south side of the westward track im- 
mediately in front of the heel of a No. 10 frog at a cross- 
over connecting the two main tracks. A portion of the 
rail about 4% ft. in length was intact and spiked to the 
ties. Next came a section about 14 in. long of which the 
top was entirely off and the base shattered. Close in- 
spection disclosed spots, thought by them to have been 
due to the manufacture, and to have resulted in segrega- 
tion taking place. Beyond this point pieces of the rail 
were missing and could not be found; another section 
about 16% ft. in length was found which had been bat- 
tered down on the receiving end, and it was thought that 
a number of cars had passed over it without derailing 
before it finally gave way and resulted in the general de- 
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railment. The track at this point had been relaid in the 
early part of 1921. 

The matter was referred to James E. Howard, engi- 
neer physicist of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
who made a thorough investigation of the rail. Mr. 
Howard gives a lengthy discussion on the cause of failure 
which is. included in the present report of the bureau of 
safety. He cites data which appeared to describe an in- 
herent cause for the type of fracture found, which was 
a split head fracture. The discussion is too long to per- 
mit of its being quoted here, but those who are interested 
may secure copies of the report by addressing the com- 
mission at Washington. lifteen illustrations are included, 
most of which are. from photomicrographs. 


See ay 


Improvement Program of the Southern 
Railway 


The Southern Railway has announced several im- 
portant items in its improvement program, which will 
be undertaken immediately. A part of this work was 
noted in the news section of the Railway Review, April 
19, 1924. An announcement by Vice President H. W. 
Miller, in charge of operation, describes the following 
track construction which will be started at once, at a 
number of points, to expedite the movement of traffic. 


New TRACK CONSTRUCTION 


Included in this work are 85 separate projects, at 
as many different points on 16 divisions. About 30 
miles of new track will be laid, involving an expendi- 
ture of approximately $650,000. Ten new passing 
tracks, each more than % mile long, will be con- 
structed, and 44 existing passing tracks will be ex- 
tended. Short double-track connections will be made 
at Harriman, Tenn., and Loyall, Ala., new yard tracks 
will be put in at Charlotte, N. C., and Princeton, Ind., 
and house, team and storage tracks will be added and 
extended and new wyes and crossovers put in at a 
number of points. 

The new and extended passing. tracks will make 
room for the long trains now being operated and will 
also help freight trains to get over the road without 
delaying other trains. Each of the other projects will 
contribute in some way to the facility of train move- 
ment or the efficiency of station operation. 


IMPROVEMENTS At INMAN YARD 


In order to provide tracks of sufficient length to 
hold the 100-car freight trains which are now running 
in and out of Atlanta, the Southern Railway has 
started work on extensive additions to its Inman 
yards, just west of Atlanta, Ga. Six tracks, each with 
a capacity of 100 cars, and two tracks with a capacity 
of 50 cars each, will be provided as a result of the ad- 
ditions and changes to be made. The new tracks will 
enable the yard to take care of 500 more cars than 
at present and will bring its total capacity up to 
4,000 cars. 

The necessary grading and filling will require the 
excavation of 37,640 cubic yards of earth. This is 
being taken from the hill near the roundhouse and 
used to fill the large hole between the old part of 
the yard and the double-track main line, running from 
Atlanta to Austell. It is expected to have the new 
tracks laid and in service by June 1. 

- As the result of the use of heavier and more power- 
ful locomotives and of the improvements made to 
its track, the Southern is now handling into Inman 
every day trains ranging in length from 85 to 125 
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cars. It has been necessary to cut the train in two 
in order to find a yard track to hold them. Likewise, 
outgoing trains have been made up in two sections 
which were switched together just before departure. 

With the addition of the new and longer tracks, the 
heaviest road engines can take their trains directly 
into the yard or leave the yard with their full trains. 
This will reduce the amount of switching, save time, 
and contribute to a general improvement of the service 
through this important terminal. 


# ENGINE FACILITIES AT SPENCER 


As soon as minor details can be worked out and 
contracts let, the Southern Railway will begin the 
construction of modern engine-handling facilities at 
Spencer, N. C., the junction point of the Charlotte 
Danville, and Asheville Divisions. The new facilities 
will include a 37-stall roundhouse with annexes to ac- 
commodate a small machine shop and a foreman’s 
office; a flue and engine shop; a 100-ft. turntable; 
two engine inspection pits 100 feet long; and a crane 
runway 320 feet long to accommodate a ten-ton travel- 
ing crane with 25-ft. span, to convey heavy parts 
from the new roundhouse to the flue, babbit, and ma- 
chine shops. 

The roundhouse will be 106 feet deep, modern in 
design, and absolutely fireproof, being of reinforced 
concrete and brick construction with steel windows 
and hollow tile roof to prevent condensation. Paving 
will be of creosoted long-leaf yellow pine on a con- 
crete foundation. Flood lighting will be used for 
general illumination, with ample portable light to 
facilitate work on obscure parts. 

Provision will be made for dropping driving wheels 
from five engines and truck and tender wheels from 
two engines at the same time. Crane girders will be 
installed the entire length of the building, permitting 
the installation of lifting devices with range to reach 
heavy parts of locomotives in all 37 stalls. 

An up-to-date boiler washing and filling system will 
permit the washing and filling of boilers with hot 
water on 26 stalls. Steam and hot water will be drawn 
from incoming engines, the hot water filtered and 
used for washing boilers and the surplus heat from 
exhausted water and steam to heat the fresh water 
for filling the boilers. A live steam connection will 
supply additional heat when needed. a 

The small machine shop will be equipped with 
necessary machine tools to make light running repairs | 
and save the time required to transport small parts to 
the main machine shop. _ a | 

The flue and babbit shop will be 51 feet by 155 feet 
and absolutely fireproof throughout. It will have pile 
foundation, reinforced concrete footings and curtain 
walls, steel frame, gypsum roof slab, steel windows and 
doors, and will be of the daylight type, the entire en 
closure from the window: sills up to be of steel and” 
The babbit room will have a creosoted wood - 
block floor, similar to that of the roundhouse, and the 
flue room will be paved with cinders. En 

The turntable will be of the endbearing type with | 
sufficient capacity to handle the largest locomotives, — 
and will be motor-operated.. The engine inspection 
pits will be installed on the incoming engine track, 
permitting easy and thorough inspection of ae | 
before they are taken into the roundhouse. ; oe 

Spencer is one of the Southern’s most important 
terminals. Large classification yards, one of the 
Southern’s most important transfers for less-than-Cat 
load freight, and modern plants for the repair of loco- 
motives and cars are maintained there, but the facili. 
ties for handling the large locomotives now in use an 
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for making light running repairs have not been  suffi- 
cient for present-day requirements. 
NEw RoLiinc EQuiIPpMENT 

As previously noted in the Railway Review, 25 loco- 
motives, 50 all-steel passenger train cars, and 4,250 
freight cars, costing approximately ten million dollars, 
have just been purchased by the Southern Railway 
System for delivery during the next few months. Five 
Mallet engines for road service and 20 heavy switching 
locomotives, 25 coaches, five dining cars, twelve bag- 
gage express Cars, six mail-baggage cars, two full pos- 
tal cars, 2,000 40-ton boxcars, 1,500 low-side gondolas, 
and 750 hopper cars are included in the order. 

The 20 switch engines will be built in Richmond, 
Va., by the American Locomotive Co., the five Mallets 
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in Philadelphia by Baldwin, the 1,500 gondolas in 
Birmingham, Ala., by the Tennessee Co., the 2,000 box 
cars in East St. Louis by the American Car & Foundry 
Co., the 750 hopper cars in Baltimore by the Standard 
Steel Co., the 25 coaches in Wilmington, Del., by the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., the five dining cars at 
Chicago by the Pullman Company, the 12 baggage-ex- 
press cars, 6 mail-baggage cars and 2 postal cars at 
Jeffersonville, Ind., by the American Car & Foundry 
Co: 

The box cars and locomotives are to be delibered by 
the end of May, the gondolas and hopper cars during 
the summer, and the passenger-train cars from August 
to October, all in time to be in service during the peak 
movement of business which comes in the fall. 


Fuel Tests of Rock Crushing Plants 


Two Modern Installations of Southern Pacific Co. 
Tested to Determine Economy of Oil Engines 


A description of the power equipment of two modern 
rock-crushing plants of the Southern Pacific Co. which were 
designed to develop notable economics in operation and 
maintenance. Oil engines were selected on account of the 
low fuel cost possible with this type of power, and later a 
Series of tests were conducted to determine in what measure 
the object was realized. 


The Southern Pacific Co. recently placed in operation 
two rock crushing plants, at Lucin, Utah, and Palisade, 
Ney., respectively. These plants are among the largest 
and most modern west of the Mississippi river. They 
are of the same capacity, both being designed to deliver 
100 cars, each of 33 cubic yards, per day of 10 hours’ 
operation. The bin capacity is 90 carloads. 

At each of these rock crushing plants, the power house 
is located about one-half mile from the crushers. The 
equipment is the latest type oil engines, direct connected 

to electric generators; and the power is transmitted by 
cables laid in wood troughs. A control station at the 


crushers distributes the current to the motors which op- 
erate the crushers, screens, elevators, etc. 

This type of power plant equipment represents the 
latest developments in the economical generation of 
power. One of the principal determining factors of the 
cost of operation of rock-crushing plants is the power 
equipment. While the initial cost bears an important 
relation to the total cost of a plant, the operating and 
maintenance costs are of greater importance because the 
expenditures for power from a compartively large part 
of the total operating cost, and are continuous, while the 
initial cost of a properly designed plants is soon absorbed. 
The development of crushing and handling machinery 
has progressed to such a degree that labor costs can be 
reduced to a minimum. These factors, therefore, were 


given consideration in the selection of the power ma- 
chinery. 

The equipment in the Lucin power house consists of 
three 300-horsepower, 6-cylinder, Fairbanks-Morse type 


i 


Interior View of Power House of the Southern Pacifie’s Rock Crushing Plant at Palisade, Nev., Showing Installation of Four 200-H.P. Oil 


Engines Direct Connected to Electric Generators, 
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“Y” oil engines, special electric pattern, each direct-con- 
nected to a 250-kva., 460-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, en- 
gine-type alternator, together with 10-kw., 125-volt ex- 
citers belt-driven at 1400 revolutions per minute. There 
is also an auxiliary 15-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse type 
“Y” oil engine, special electric pattern, which belt-drives 
a 10-kva., 460-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle alternator at 1200 
revolutions per minute and a 1-kw., 125-volt exciter. 

The equipment in the Palisade power house is sub- 
stantially the same except that four 200-horsepower and 
one 15-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse type “Y” oil engines 
are installed as prime movers. 

Each plant is equipped with one No. 10, one No. 9, 
two No. 7%, and one No. 6 gyratory crushers, together 
with electric motors totaling 640 horse power. The ma- 
chinery in each plant is arranged to provide two indi- 
vidual units, which gives flexibility of operation; if pro- 
duction is excessive part of the plant can remain idle 
without interfering with the other, and in case of damage 
to any one of the crushers it is not necessary to shut 
down the entire plant while repairs are being made. The 
control station in each plant is located at an advantageous 
position, permitting the operator to have practically all 
the motors in full view while ‘starting, operating and 
stopping. 

It has been suggested above that economy in fuel con- 
sumption as well as maintenance, were deciding factors 
in the choice of engine equipment for these plants; and 
shortly after the Lucin installation had been placed in 
operation, tests were conducted by Southern Pacific en- 
gineers in company with Fairbanks-Morse engineers to 
determine their efficiency. 

Owing to the fact that the quarries had not been 
developed to the point where sufficient rock was available 
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to keep the crushers working at uniform load over a 
lengthy period of time, it was necessary in conducting 


these tests, to use barrel water-rheostats to obtain uni-— 


formity of load and unity power-factor for testing pur- 
poses. Readings were taken every ten minutes during 
each test, from which the average loads were computed, 
as shown in the accompanying table. 

From 331 to 415 kw-hr. were obtained for each barrel 
of fuel. It will be noted that the number of pounds of 
fuel per brake-horsepower-hour exceeded the sea-level 
guarantees, but this was largely due to the oil used, 
which was not of an approved grade, and which was 
black and sooty, giving evidences of a high percentage of 
asphaltum. During the tests 1915 horsepower-hours 
were obtained on a consumption of 1 gallon of Standard 
Oil Co.’s No. 7 lubricating oil, which was considered a 
creditable performance because it was necessary to give 
a liberal supply to the new engines. 

The tests made on the engines installed at the Pali- 
sade plant were more extensive and more conclusive in 
their results. Sufficient time was taken to adjust the en- 
gines to accommodate the fuel used, which was the same 
grade as that used in the Lucin tests, except that in order 
to determine whether or not there would be any difference 
in the operation of the engines on other than Richfield 
oil a barrel of 26-degree Union Diesel oil was used in 
tests a to f, inclusive. It will be noted by referring to the 
accompanying table giving the data on the Palisade tests 
that from 386 to 445 kw-hr. per barrel of fuel were ob- 
tained from Richfield oil, while from 423.1 to 482.8 kw-hr. 
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View Showing Screens and Conveyors, 
at Palisade, Nev, 


Rock Crushing Plant of the Southern Pacific Co., 


Motor Driven Pump Units for Oil and Water 
Circulation, Rock Crushing Plant of the 


Southern Pacific Co., at Lucin, Utah, 


. 
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were obtained from Union oil. It will 
also be noted that in the majority of cases 
the tests show that the pounds of fuel 
used per brake-horsepower-hour were 
less than the sea-level guarantees. 


Savincs MADE sy USE or O1L ENGINES 


A comparison of the Lucin and the 
Palisade plants with a steam-driven plant 
of the same capacity was considered by 
the engineers conducting the tests to 
prove that there was effected a saving of 
13 cents for each subic yard of rock de- 
livered to the bin. For the full plant ca- 
pacity of 100 cars each 10 hours, this 
represents a total daily saving of $429, A 
further comparison, the best record made 
in the most modern steam-driven plant operated by the 
Southern Pacific Co. is 215 kw-hr. per barrel of fuel, 
while the tests at Lucin and Palisade show more than 
double this output. Some allowance must be made for 
the. difference in cost of the crude oil used in the 
combustion engines; taking this into consideration, 
however, there is still a saving of approximately 65 per 
cent in favor of the oil engines. 


Estimated Cost of Stopping and Starting 
Trains 


By O. O. Carr 
Statistician, Illinois Central R. R. 


A study showing the cost of stopping and starting 
trains should be useful information for all employees, 
from the section foreman to those directly or indirectly 
responsible for economical operation. Such a study will 
supply a basis for constructive suggestions whereby train 
stoppages may be avoided by various improvements in 
operating facilities. A section foreman who knows these 
costs can better appreciate the real loss to the company 


-asa result of stopping or slowing down trains on account 


of track work or other reasons. The cost of a 10-mile- 
per-hour slow down is almost equal to that of a stop. 
Likewise signalmen would be more impressed with the 
matter of avoiding stopping of trains, operators in de- 
livering 19 orders, and those authorized to stop heavy 
through passenger trains to let off or take on passengers. 


_ The gross revenue from a 20-mile passenger fare is re- 
- quired to equal the cost of the stop. 


A study of stopping costs will also show the advisability 


_ of curtailing flag stops, and making flag stops out of as 
_ many regular timetable stops as possible. 


Arriving at the cost to stop and start trains by taking 
the usual selected accounts, or unit of train costs per 
mile or minute, and applying to the actual time lost by 
reason of making the stop, is not representative, as there 
‘is no additional expense created for wages of crew unless 
they be on overtime, neither would there be any addi- 
tional expense for roundhouse supplies, roundhouse men, 
or train supplies. There may be a small additional cost 
for locomotive and car repairs, over and above brake shoe 
wear, but under ordinary conditions this expense would 
be very small and difficult to determine definitely. 

The cost to stop and start trains varies according to 


whether the start is made on heavy grade, curve or level 


track, and upon weather conditions, size of locomotive, 


‘number of cars and tons in the train, price of fuel de- 
_livered on tender, and other items, the determination of 
_which would require a large number of tests to cover 
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View of Storage Bins and Loading Stations at Southern Pacifice’s Rock Crushing Plant at 
Lucin, Utah. 


each condition. It is not infrequent for a freight train 
to meet with an unexpected stop, where the loss of nine 
minutes may be the direct cause of one to two hours’ de- 
lay farther down the line, because by reason of this stop 
it is not able to make the meeting and passing points lined 
up for it, in which event the cost of the stop would be 
much more. 

A cost which covers operation under favorable condi- 
tions would seem to be representative for general re- 
quirements. For this purpose a series of tests and checks 
were made with the dynamometer car in connection with 
other tests being made at the time. Tests were made 
on approximately level straight track and under favorable 
weather conditions. Calculations were made of time lost 
taken from the time the locomotive was shut off to make 
the stop, to the time a speed was regained, after starting, 
equal to what the speed would have been had the stop 
not been made, plus the standing time at the stop, as 


EsTIMATED ADDITIONAL Costs To STOP AND START 
TRAINS 
Pacific type 
Mikado loco. locomotive 
with avg. heavy through 
train load. passgr. train. 


9 min. lost 3 min. lost 

Coal (343 addl. lbs. frt—296 passgr) . .$0.696 $0.602 
WAN RET EIN Np te ele cr ete RN IC, Schon Fy ei .046 034 
Brake shoe wear locomotive........... 0049 .0037 
Brake shoe wear on 50 cars and tender .052 .0192 
Siperieats Olle were eoule ve saan Pat 0029 .0023 
Per diem or net earning capacity of 

Been Loe eee mere arene Ss ere aM 

Total cost non-overtime train..... 1.1118 .6612 
If train crew is on overtime add 9 . 

minutes overtime wages at $0.0855 

MCR TITLE. e+ <2 ete torer otal ee .769 

Total cost overtime train.......... 1.8808 


The tests having been made with a 2-8-2 locomotive they are 
not a representative cost for a larger locomotive and train, but 
on the basis of above costs applied to a 2-10-2 class locomotive 
handling the average train load the cost would be approximately 
as follows: 


2-10-2 type 
loco. with 
average train 
load. 
9 min. lost 
Fuel (550 additional pounds).......-..2..+s.eeee eee. $1.116 
AY ELV Sen SNS Meat eg Re ter Os oe ee ne re 073 
Brake shoe wear locomotive.......... cece eeeee renee .0062 
Brake shoe wear, 80 cars and tender.............+... 0832 
Superheat oil... 2... 0 se. et eer ars preOoacor .0046 
Per diem or earning capacity on 80 cars...........- 50 
Total cost non-overtime train...........-cs-eeees 1.783 


If train and engine crew are on_ overtime add 9 
minutes overtime wages at $0.0857 per minute.... 
Total cost of overtime train. 2.5 (vee. vae sew os $2.5543 
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shown below, less the time it would have taken to have 
covered the entire distance if stop had not been made. 

Tests were made with a freight train of the average 
train load, and a 2-8-2 type locomotive running at a speed 
of 25 miles per hour. The average stop was made in 
1980 ft., approximately 15 telegraph poles, in 114 sec- 
onds. If a stop had not been made, this 0.375 mile would 
have been covered in 54 seconds, making a loss of 60 
seconds. The calculations assume that 69 seconds is lost 
at the stopping point releasing air for the start. On these 
tests it required 15 minutes and a run of 3.4 miles from 
starting point before a constant speed of 25 miles per 
hour was attained. If the stop had not been made, the 
3.4 miles would have been covered in 489 seconds at 25 
miles per hour, ot a loss of 411 seconds, a total loss of 9 
minutes, by reason of making the stop. The time re- 
quired to make this stop represents average anticipated 
stops; train control test stops, or emergency stops may 
show less. 

Tests were made on a passenger train of eleven cars, 
handled by a Pacific type locomotive, running 50 miles per 
hour. From the time the locomotive was shut off, stops 
were made on an average in 2,344 ft., approximately 18 
telegraph poles, or 0.44 mile, in one minute. If stop had 
not been made, this same distance at 50 miles per hour 
would have been covered in 32 seconds, a loss of 28 sec- 
onds. Calculations assume that one minute was _ lost 
standing loading passengers and baggage. The train ran 
an average of 2 miles in 4 minutes from starting point 
before a constant speed of 50 miles per hour was at- 
tained. If the stop had not been made, this two miles 
would have been covered in 144 seconds, 2.4 minutes, 
which represents a loss of 96 seconds, or a total loss of 
184 seconds, approximately 3 minutes, by reason of the 
stop. 

The additional coal consumed was arrived at by scoop 
count, based on $4.07 per ton delivered on tender, which 
includes both transportation and coal chute costs. Addi- 
tional water costs are apportioned on the same ratio as 
the fuel was increased. 

The locomotive and car brake shoe wear was based on 
elaborate tests made to ascertain the life of a brake shoe, 
and applied to locomotives and car costs according to 
number of shoes on the test trains. Experiments have 
shown that wear on the wheel itself under action of most 
types of brake shoes, is exceedingly small, and would not 
materially affect these costs. 

Superheat oil was based on cost per minute, from the 
average cost and consuption over a train district. It was 
assumed that superheat oil is feeding during a short time 
while the locomotive is standing, the same as when run- 
ning. 

The cost for per diem on foreign cars was based on 
$1.00 per day, and the same amount applied to owned 
cars, as the net earnings of a car per day approximates 
this figure. 

The accompanying tables have been made up by using 
the items of cost as explained above and include only the 
items mentioned. As previously stated, it is not believed 
that it is proper to include many items ordinarily used 
in arriving at the cost of stopping trains. 


The American systetn of handling baggage is the most 
convenient and economical in the world, and is of particular 
importance to traveling salesmen who are enabled to’ carry 
their samples with them at minimum cost and trouble. In 
most other countries there is no system of checking and it is 
necessary io mark the trunks with their destination for each 
trip, pay a porter to see that they are properly handled, and 
to identify and claim them immediately upon arrival at destin- 
ation. 
must be looked after by the passengers themselves. Bag- 
gage service costs the American railroads millions of dollars 
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a year in providing and hauling special equipment and i 
salaries for large numbers of clerks and porters at station: 
and baggagemen on trains. It is one of the things that the 
American public expects and demands from the railroads be 
cause it has never known a different plan, and it makes trave 
on American railroads cheaper and more convenient that 
anywhere else in the world. In the year 1923 the Atlanti 
Coast Line handled about 1,500,000 pieces of baggage, valuec 
conservatively at $150,000,000. During this period thre 
pieces of baggage were lost and 186 claims for damage t 
baggage were paid. This record is evidence of the attentior 
paid by the Coast Line to this impor.ant detail of its pas 
senger service.—Timely Railroad Topics, Atlantic Coas 
Line R. R. 


Indianapolis Traffic Club Features the 
Nickel Plate 


The Nickel Plate road was featured at a dinnet 
given, April 24, by the Indianapolis Traffic Club, ai 
the Claypool hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. There wer 
approximately 800 people in attendance. ‘The princi. 
pal speaker was Mr. W. A. Colston, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Nickel Plate, whose sub. 
ject was “Transportation or Taxation?’ Mr. Colstor 
gave figures to indicate the conditions under whicl 
the railroads are laboring. He brought out the point 
that the carriers are paying more than one millior 
dollars per day in taxes and that the government is 
collecting from the carriers more in taxes than the 
owners are receiving in the way of dividends on thei 
properties. He also pointed out that the prosperity 
of the railroads is a positive necessity if they are tc 
meet the business requirements of the nation, anc 
that it is impossible for them to prosper under the 
blighting influence of demagogic politics. 

Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, ex-United States senator 
from Indiana, acted as the toastmaster, and in a very 
able manner, discussed the lamentable conditions that 
prevail with respect to the activities of certain mem- 
bers of congress in seeking to bring about legislation 
that would be absolutely detrimental to the interest 
of the carriers, and in the end, to the business interests 
of the United States. He also pointed out that until 
the present transportation act could be given a fait 
trial, a “hands off’ policy should be followed. Mr. 
Beveridge indicated that legislation should be re 
stricted, and that there should not be an extension 0! 
government interference with transportation. 

Mr. J. J. Bernet, president of the Nickel Plate, was 
the guest of honor, and made a splendid but brief ad 
dress on the point that if the government would bring 
about less interference with carriers and permit then 


to conduct their business on a basis to a great exten 
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similar to that applying with private enterprises, there 
would undoubtedly be still further improvements in 
transportation conditions over and above that which 
took place in the last two years. 

There were 216 representatives of the Nickel Plate 
road in attendance at the dinner, among whom were 
C. E. Denney, vice president and general manager; 
Walter Ross, senior vice president; Vice Presidents J. 
R. Nutt, C. L. Bradley, Otto Miller and John Sherwin; 
J. A. Fitzpatrick, assistant traffic manager, Nickel 
Plate division; J. W. Graham, traffic manager, Clover 
Leaf division; L. L. Hyde, freight and passenger 
traffic manager, L. E. & W. divsion. 

Mr. H. R. Kurrie, president of the Monon Railroad, 
and Fred Zimmerman, president of the Cincinnati 
Indianapolis & Western R. R., were also present. The 
address of welcome was extended by F. A. Doebber, 
traffic manager, Citizens Gas Co., president of the 


club. 


Dynamometer Record of a Collision 


No doubt most of us have given but very little con- 
sideration to the force with which two trains come 
together when they meet in a collision, other than to 
wonder or remark about the force necessary to cause 
the resultant damage. However it is possible to cal- 
culate the force of the impact, but even then we do 
‘not exactly appreciate the tremendous force with 
which the two trains meet, and it is very seldom that 
we find actual dynamometer records showing the force 
of the impact as a result of a collision. 


An interesting case of this kind was recently 
recorded on the Virginian Railway with the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company’s dynamoter car No. 2, 
wherein the exceedingly high buff of 1,020,000 Ibs. was 
recorded. The collision occurred on test run No. 4 at 
Eggleston, Va., while some switching was being done. 
Engine No. 466 backed 18 empty steel coal cars, with 
the dynamometer car coupled between the tender and 
the front car, into 8 cars loaded with ballast, which 
were standing with brakes set on the side track. The 
engineer, being on the outside of the curve, was un- 
able to see the ballast cars and received no signals. 
The speed of the train was ten miles per hour, and 
the engine was working steam at the time of the im- 
pact. The record of the chronograph shows that the 
train struck the ballast cars with a force of 1,020,000 
Ibs., and the force of the recoil or jerk was recorded 
as 187,000 lbs. It is interesting to notice in this con- 
nection that the only resultant damage was one 
broken knuckle, on one of the rear empty cars, which 
is supposed to have broken as a result of the jerk or 
recoil, 

A portion of the dynamometer car record, made at 
the time of this collision, is shown in the accompany- 
ng illustration, and if a force so tremendous as this 
‘esulted in only one broken knuckle, we can then at 
east begin to realize with what force two heavy steel 
Jassenger trains collide when traveling at a speed of 
}0 or 40 miles per hour. % 

/ 


| Lax Operating Practices Blamed in 
Interurban Wreck 


_The director of the bureau of safety, Interstate 
vommerce Commission, has returned a report, cover- 
og his investigation of the accident which occurred 
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on the line of the Union Traction Co., of Indiana, near 
Ingalls, Ind., on Feb. 2, 1924. This accident was a 
head-on collision between two electric passenger 
trains, and it resulted in the known death of 16 pas- 
sengers and the injury of 35 passengers and one em- 
ployee. The report describes the conditions with re- 
gard to train operation which were shown by the in- 
vestigation, and makes the comment: “This investi- 
gation discloses that action should be taken forthwith 
to do away once and for all with the many dangerous, 
careless, and lax operating practices now existing on 
this road. If this is not done, accidents will again 
occur with possibly greater loss of life than in the 
instant case, as a direct result of the inherently dan- 
gerous -practices apparently countenanced by the 
present operating officials.” 

The following extracts from the conclusions of the 
bureau of safety, W. P. Borland, director, will indicate 
in a general way the viewpoint expressed in the re- 
port: 

“The investigation disclosed many lax operating 
practices which, briefly, consisted of (1) trainmen 
taking orders for other crews, (2) trainmen checking 
train registers and registering for other trains, (3) 
the signing to an order by the trainmen receiving it 
of the names of the crew to whom it is to be delivered, 
(4) poor maintenance of the automatic block-signal 
system, (5) the almost daily issuance of orders to 
disregard the stop indications of automatic signals 
and to proceed with caution, (6) the operation of 
trains at schedule speed when in the possession of 
such orders, and (7) the failure to include in the rule 
book the rules governing the operation of the block- 
signal system. 


“In addition to the practices pointed out above, 
which were developed principally by testimony, the 
commision’s inspectors personally observed the fol- 
lowing: (1) Signal mechanisms showing lack of 
proper care and attention, (2) operation of trains at 
night at full speed over main-track switches on which 
the switch lights were not burning, (3) failure to have 
a switch connected with the signal system at a point 
where trains for which it is a facing-point switch 
frequently move at full speed on a descending grade, 
(4) operation of a train at night with orders to run 
as first section but with no signal lamps displayed ow- 
ing to the electric lights used for the purpose being 
out of order (5) an employe’s time table which shows 
one train as having two time table meeting points with 
the same opposing train, (6) the use of the dispatch- 
er’s wire for the carrying on of miscellaneous personal 
conversations, (7) an O. K. to an order on the dis- 
patcher’s train order book which order had not been 
transmitted to and repeated back by the crew of the 
train involved, and (8) the presence of numerous 
alterations and erasures in the train order book on 
orders which were issued to various trains. 


“That the officials of this railway were fully aware 
of many of the practices disclosed by this investigation 
is shown by the fact that in their testimony they de- 
fend such practices; proper supervision would have 
disclosed all the irregularities noted within a few days 
by the commission’s inspectors. 


“While it is believed the immediate cause of this 
accident was the failure of a crew to read a train order 
correctly, underlying that is the extreme carelessness 
and neglect shown in general operation. It is scarcely 
conceivable that any official having due regard for the 
safety of those who travel on his railway, or those 
who are employed thereon, should permit the existence 
of the conditions which this investigation disclosed.” 
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The senate committee closes this week its hearing 
on the various railroad bills. The hearings have 
been of the most general character, without reference 
to the language of any of the five measures which 
are directly under consideration. On Monday the 
house will take up the Barkley-Howell labor bill. But 
it is now settled that congress will reach an adjourn- 
ment at an early date, and our Washington corres- 
pondence, in another column of this issue, indicates 
that it is altogether likely that action on the bill can 
be delayed beyond the present session. 


That there is some opposition to the delivery of 
stores to shops by the stores department is an 
acknowledged fact, but it seems to us that this-is the 
logical and proper method. In the first place such a 
method enables the department to effect a saving 
through the use of lower paid employees. It also 
keeps the higher paid mechanical employees at work 
on their machines and does away with at least one 
good excuse for loafing. Secondly, it places responsi- 
bility for prompt deliveries directly on the shoulders 
of the storekeeper, instead of on a dozen or more 
foremen throughout the shops. It also assists in keep- 
ing store records straight through the delivery clerk 
getting the proper charge tickets. 

Another important point in its favor is that it func- 
tions in the same manner as a supply train, in picking 
up on inbound trips surplus and unusable materials, 
materials manufactured by shops and scrap dock for 
stock, thus promoting efficiency by getting the maxi- 
mum of working or productive hours from both men 
and machines used in delivery. 


The Pullman surcharge seems to furnish an excellent 
mark for the state corporation commissions. The Vir- 
ginia commission is the latest to enter the lists, with a 
summons to 41 railways within its borders to a hearing 
to show cause for the continuance of the surcharge. It 
seems probable that this outcropping, like the others, will 
be relegated to the well-filled limbo of useless railway 
legislation. 


Production is the manufacture of any article of a 
desired quality. It should be handled with utmost 
economy. Shop processes which contribute an im- 
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portant part to a company’s production are usually 
given careful attention, as the cost value of the prod- 
uct depends to a great extent on the money paid 
out for labor. The greatest portion of the production 
cost of any product is the cost of labor. Tracing back 
any product to its primary elemerits of cost, the pre- 
ponderating element is labor. Nothing can be made : 
without labor. ne 
The equipment of a shop to attain the maximum 
economy in manufacturing requires a careful consid- 
eration of many factors. Among the more important 
factors entering into the cost of an article are: the 
material, the direct labor, the indirect expense and 
the tools and equipment suitable for the particular 
job. The cost of material is easily arrived at. The 
direct labor covers the cost of labor actually per- 
formed. Indirect or overhead expense covers all the 
other costs of production and frequently includes a 
large number of various items. Finally, the special 
tools and equipment; with well designed tools and 
suitable equipment for the particular product the 
labor cost decreases as the investment in more’ effi- 
cient equipment increases. The labor cost, however, 
never decreases to zero. With the many types of 
automatic machines suitable for practically any kind 
of product now on the market, the labor cost can 
be made very small. Somewhere between these two 
factors, of labor cost and investment in. special equip- 
ment, a mean must exist which will result in a certain 
amount of work being performed with the maximum — 
economy. It is but the duty of the industrial execu- 
tives of today who understand the principles govern- 
ing labor and its compensation, to attain this possi- 
bility. It will pay to get the habit of analyzing the 


actual value of new and old shop equipment. 
Mr. H. A. Rowe, chairman of the American Railway 


Association’s committee on prevention of highway 
crossings accidents, said at the conference in Chicago 
this week: “It is futile to consider the solution of - 
highway crossing accidents through a separation of | 
grades, when new crossings are added five times a5 
fast as the old ones are removed.” The report 
of the committee on signs, fences and crossings 
which was presented to the spring convention of the 


American Railway Engineering Association quotes the — 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, bureau of. statistics, 
which states that on December 31, 1921, there were 252,- 
002 grade crossings on class I railroads, and that during 
the year there were 485 eliminations. On December 31, 
1922, there were 256,362 grade crossings, and 705 had 
been eliminated during the year. This is a net increase of 
3,665 crossings at grade, and indicates that 4,360 new 
crossings had been opened up during the year. 

Figured on the basis of the estimated cost of the 4,000 
crossings in New York, the cost of complete elimination 
would be considerably greater than the sum mentioned 
in our editorial which appeared in the Railway Review 
of March 29, 1924. It is fair to assume that the esti- 
mate made by the Public Service Commission of New 
York is substantially correct, based as it must have been 
on an experience running over a long term of years and 
covering substantially every form of elimination. 


The importance of the figures quoted is two-fold. The 
first is the enormous sum involved in an elimination pro- 
gram. The second is that it would require an annual ex- 
penditure substantially equal to the cost of completely 
equipping every mile of railroad in the country with 
automatic train control, to keep the number of grade 
crossings down to the present number. In other words 
if the same number of new highways are annually al- 
lowed to cross the railroad, there would be no reduction 
in the present number of grade crossings even with an 
annual expenditure for elimination which would sub- 
stantially equal the total amount required to fully equip 
the entire mileage of the country with automatic train 
control. 


The railroads are doubtless correct in statements which 
have been made that the question of financing the auto- 
matic train control installations required by the Commis- 
sion is causing considerable concern. It would therefore 
seem that they are making a serious mistake in spreading 
a suggestion which must necessarily have the effect of 
increasing the demands for grade crossing elimination, 
and will eventually result in materially accelerating the 
tate at which elimination must be carried on. There is 
such a thing as jumping from the frying pan into the 


\~ 


‘ire. 


The deterioration of coal by weathering is, of course, 
well understood. The process is one of slow oxidation, 
ind it is not usually intended to leave fuel in storage 
niles out of doors long enough to lose much of its heat 
value in this manner. The loss that is most par- 
icularly guarded against in coal storage is that by 
ire, and the subject has been discussed at great length 
4y railway maintenance and mechanical officials. 
lowever, the heating or oxidation of coal in storage 
niles, even though not sufficiently intense to ignite the 
oal, may, in a relatively short time, cause serious loss 
n the heat value of the fuel. | 
_ The losses in coal from heating in storage piles 
vhere ignition did not occur have been studiously in- 
‘estigated by Mr. W. Seymour, superintendent of coke 


vens for the Algoma Steel Corporation. Tests showed 
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losses ranging from 13 to 19 per cent of the heating 
value, nothwithstanding that actual combustion in the 
storage piles did not occur, after eight months in 
storage. 


The ideal method of storage is to submerge the coal 
in water, but because of expense and other conditions 
this is not often feasible on railroads. Ventilation of 
the piles is much in practice, and where the storage 
piles are not large, the expense is not excessive. The 
method which Mr. Seymour has found most satisfac- 
tory, all things considered, is to screen the coal at the 
point of storage and then pile the lump and screenings 
separately, using the screenings first, or as they are 
produced, if practicable. This is, in effect, a system 
of ventilation without construction of specials means, 
such as ducts or passageways on which to pile the coal. 
Cases are cited where lump coal has been in stock for 
seven or eight years, regardless of weather and size 
of storage pile, without appreciable effect on the coking 
property of the coal; whereas instances have been ob- 
served where the coking property has been practically 
destroyed in a period of heating as short as eleven 
days, with coal carelessly piled. 


AGITATION AGAINST THE TRAIN CONTROL 
LAW 


An argument that is now being strongly advanced in 
connection with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
orders for extensions of train control systems on various 
railroads, is that the amount of money that would be re- 
quired to install train control on any given number of 
railroads would save more lives if applied to the abolition 
of grade highway crossings with the railroads. One rail- 
road has issued a pamphlet in which this line of reasoning 
is set forth, and other railroads are asked to join with 
it in a campaign in which newspapers, civic organizations 
and persons of influence will be urged to bring pressure 
upon congressional representatives looking to the defeat 
of the train control idea. 


This is no new argument on this question. It was fully 
presented at the hearings on train control before the 
Commission two years ago. While it is true that more 
people are killed by trains on grade highway crossings, 
particularly in automobiles, than in train collisions, yet 
the two classes of accidents are not related, in the sense 
that prevention of the one will reduce or tend to reduce 
the number of people killed or injured in the other. 
There is also a difference in the basis of responsibility in 
the two cases. Nearly all persons killed or injured on 


-the grade crossings meet with accident through their own 


carelessness or inattention in the presence of danger, 
while in train collisions the fault lies with the road or 
its employees. If ordinary precaution were exercised at 
grade crossings by the public that class of ‘accidents 
would cease, and this principle is recognized in the usual 
division of expense between the public and the railroads 
in grade crossing abolishment. The public thus shares 
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the responsibility for grade crossing accidents, but ex- 
pense incurred in means to prevent train collisions must 
and should be borne entirely by the railroads.- The great 
majority of people are cautious when crossing railroad 
tracks at grade, and every pedestrian or driver of a ve- 
hicle can certainly protect himself at such places; whereas 
passengers are powerless to protect themselves from ac- 
cident against the errors or carelessness of enginemen. 

If train control, as a measure of safety in railroad 
travel, were to await grade separation at crossings of 
tracks and highways it would not materialize in a hun- 


dred years to come. If the movement for train control 
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is a question as to whether or not it is worth the cost it 
might be presumed that such was settled before congress 
passed the law. The idea was not brought up suddenly 
in the spring of 1920—it had been before congress for 
more than a dozen years. 

The objection of the burden of the cost of installation 
is also far fetched. Although such cost will be a consid- 
erable sum in the ultimate, it will be distributed over a 
term of years. A question of wage adjustment involving 
increase of expense in one year as large as train control 
would cost then in the ultimate was recently met by cer- 
tain roads or groups of roads without protest. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 30—General Counsel 
Thom, representing the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, appears tomorrow before the senate commit- 
tee on interstate commerce, to give testimony in 
rebuttal to that offered the committee by those who 
advocate the repeal or modification of section 15a of 
the Esch-Cummins transportation act. At the meet- 
ing of the committee Monday, Mr. Thom informally 
answered some of the objections, but did not attempt 
to make his formal answer to the contenders for 
change, and will do so in detail tomorrow. There are 
five separate and different bills now before the com- 
mittee, and the hearings are of the most general char- 
acter without reference to the language of any specific 
act offered. 

Monday the house proposes to take up the measure 
there which has for its object the abolition of the 
Labor Board and the substitution of a plan worked 
out by the railroad brotherhoods for the handling of 
all labor conflicts. Some of the more conservative 
members of the house believe that action on this 
measure can be delayed for this session at least, and 
in view of the certainty of early adjournment in June, 
no one well informed expects any railroad legislation 
at this session. 


Car LOADINGS 


A total of 876,923 cars were loaded with revenue 
freight during the week which ended on April 19, ac- 
cording to reports filed today by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. This was a decrease of 4,376 cars compared 
with the preceding week, and a decrease of 81,119 
cars under the corresponding week last year, but an 
increase of 170,786 cars over the corresponding week 
in 1922. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 36,966 
cars, a decrease of 840 cars under the preceding week 
and 1,147 cars below the same week last year, but 
an increase of 3,888 cars over the same week two years 
ago. 

Live stock loading totaled 28,335 cars. While this 
was an increase of 558 cars above the week before, it 
was a decrease of 4,223 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1923. The total for the week of April 19, 
however, was an increase of 367 cars over the corres- 
ponding week in 1922. 

Coal loading totaled 124,750 cars, 3,042 cars below 
the preceding week, and 55,031-cars under the same 


week last year. It was also a decrease of 61,386 cars 
under the same week in 1922, when however, a miner's 
strike was in progress. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight amounted to 249,273 cars, 4,320 cars below the 
previous week, but an increase of 10,679 cars over the 
corresponding week last year, and an increase of 10,185 
cars over the corresponding week in 1922. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 335,302 cars, 
3,511 cars above the week before, but 17,640 cars under 
the same week last year. Compared with the same 
week two years ago, it was an increase of 65,405 cars. 

Forest products loading totaled 74,763 cars, 1,556 
cars less than the week before, and 5,376 cars under 
last year, but 19,249 cars above two years ago. 

Ore loading continues to show a gradual increase, 
the total for the week of April 19 having been 16,581 
cars, a gain of 2,179 cars over the week before. Com- 
pared with the same week last year this was a de- 
crease of 3,324 cars, but an increase of 6,953 cars over 
the same week in 1922. 

Coke loading totaled 10,953 cars, 866 cars less than 
the week before, and 5,057 cars below the correspond- 
ing week in 1923, but an increase of 3,353 cars over 
two years ago. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week be- 
fore in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in the Pocahontas, central western and south- 
western districts, while the eastern, Allegheny, south- 
ern and northwestern districts reported decreases. 
The southwestern district however, was the only one 
to report an increase over the corresponding week 
last year, although all districts showed increases Over 
the corresponding period in 1922. | 

Loading of revenue freight this year compared with 
the two previous years follows: | 


1924 
4 weeks of January... .3,362,136 
4 weeks of February. .3,617,432 
5 weeks of March..... 4,607,706 


1923 1922 | 
3,373,965 2,785,119 | 
4,361,599 3,027,886 
4.581.176 4,088,132. 


Week ended April 5... 862,096 896,375 706,013. 
Week ended April 12.. 881,299 947,271 700,155) 
Week ended April 19.. 876,923 958,042 706,137) 


EOtal ss) eee eae 14,207,592 14,118,428 12,013,442 


CONDITION OF CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT i 
Freight cars in need of repair on April 15 totaled 
176,698, or 7.8 per cent of the total number on line, 
according to reports filed today by the carriers with 
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the car service division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. ‘This was an increase of 3,951, compared 
with the number of such freight cars on April 1, at 
which time there were 172,747, or 7.6 per cent. 

Freight cars in need of heavy repair totaled 129,892, 
or 5.7 per cent, an increase of 3,960 compared with 
the number on April 1, while at the same time there 
were 46,806 freight cars in need of light repairs, 2.1 
per cent of the number on line, or a decrease of 9 cars 
compared with the number at the beginning of the 
month. 

The railroads on April 15 had 12,144 locomotives 
in need of repairs, 18.8 per cent of the number on 
line, according to reports filed today by the carriers 
with the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was an increase of 586 locomotives 
over the number in need of repair on April 1, at which 
time there were 11,558 or 17.9 per cent. 

Of the total number, 6,643, or ten per cent, were 
in need of classified repair, a decrease of 335 compared 
with the number on April 1. Reports also showed 

5,681, or 8.8 per cent, in need of running repair, an 
increase of 251 since the same previous date. 

The railroads, on April 15 had 5,508 serviceable 
locomotives in storage, in readiness for use whenever 
trafic conditions warrant. This was an increase of 
860 over the number in storage on April 1. 

During the first fifteen days in April, 28,836 locomo- 
tives were repaired and turned out of the shops. 
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The Personal Touch in Interpreting 
Agreements 


By CHARLES WEISS. 


In the following article Mr. Weiss states one of the im- 
portant reasons why employer and employee in the railroad 
field have drifted apart. Without discussing the underlying 
conditions which have brought this situation about, he does 

_ make some valuable suggestions as to how the personal 
touch may in many instances be initiated into the relations 
between the supervisory officers and the rank and file. Many 
men do not have a personality which will enable them to 
place themselves on the proper footing with their subordi- 

) nates, but this is not true of the majority. The great num- 

_ ber of men who have reached the position of supervisory 
officers have attained their position largely because they have 
this characteristic, but, as Mr. Weiss states, they are sadly 

_ hampered in their efforts by a multiplicity of rules which 

tt is extremely difficult not to infringe upon. Action which 
im the past resulted only in a friendly “cussin’” must now 
be the subject of a formal decision and the application of 
discipline. This semi-judicial procedure is one of the inher- 
ent reasons for the changed relations. The suggestions 

which follow, if carried out with a deep seated desire to im- 

_ prove these relations and re-establish understanding and 

friendly contact, will doubtless result in much good both to 

l the men and the employing companies. 


Contracts between employer and employee were, until 
omparatively recent years, very simple affairs, involv- 
1g very little responsibility to either party. The early 
ulroad world was not complicated by the cumbersome, 
\tricate working agreements now in vogue between the 
arlous classes of railway employees and the employing 
*mpanies. The all-important matter of wage was simply 
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stated and little else was considered. A trainman re- 
ceived say one dollar for a trip betwen two terminals, 
regardless of the time consumed. Overtime was not re- 
warded, no matter how long and whatever the cause of 
the delay. A section boss was paid perhaps $45 per 
month, for which he was subject to call at any time. He 
was as a rule compelled to work every Sunday and holi- 
day without any extra compensation, 


The development of the present day labor organiza- 
tions and the change in working conditions is a matter 
of history, The relations between the employees, their 
organizations and the railway companies is defined by 
the agreements drawn up at certain times by representa- 
tives of both parties. They have brought about a vastly 
different condition from that which existed in the simple 
old days. Every possible anticipated situation is described. 
Clearly as they seem to define everything, these agree- 
ments have raised a wall between two parties built upon 
a foundation of distrust, suspicion and self defense. 
Instead of bringing both parties closer together, the 
present relations have become cold and impersonal. So 
that while no one perhaps, would go back to those good, 
old bad days, the present arrangement might be improved 
if something of the personal contact and interest that 
once existed could be restored. 


We are not concerned with the sins of the past nor 
with the causes responsible for the present order of 
things. Rather should we be occupied with the present 
attitude of the average railroad employee. It is a sad 
fact that the majority of these men are hostile towards 
their employer. The agreements they have made are in 
reality the ‘articles of war’ by which they gauge their 
conduct. Ted on propaganda and prejudice, each ruling 
in the printed agreements is regarded as a sort of dead 
line between two combatants, rather than a guide to 
proper and efficient performance. Neither side has been 
spotless, but at present this mental condition of many 
employees is the greatest obstacle which many of the 
railroads have to overcome. 


Working agreements are indeed necessary in such a 
complicated industrial organization as our own, and it is 
but natural for each party to endeavor to secure the most 
favorable conditions possible. Unless there is an honest 
effort to make the rules conducive to the best operation 
of the enterprise however, rather than a mere personal 
advantage, it cannot prosper. In the long run therefore, 
both sides must suffer, and with them the public at large. 
The failure of such agreements is due to the abstract, 
imipersonal atmosphere created, which ignores the consid- 
eration of each individual as a being of life and blood. 
There must be some allowance for the exercise of in- 
dividual interpretation and judgment. Absence of this 
personal touch is undoubtedly one of the weaknesses 
of many railroad systems, while its existence on others 
explains why they are able to accomplish more with 
similar tools and without the usual friction. 


When all is said and done there is indeed no better way 
of coming to an agreement, than this present one, wherein 
both parties meet on common ground. Their delibera- 
tions and differences are of course subject to certain 
government agencies, but it must be admitted that the 
latter have not added very much to the betterment of 
relations. With satisfactory machinery for drawing up 
the contract, and even with a good contract made, its 
practical working out is not always what is desired. This 
is because an organization has what might be called a 
soul or human element, which cannot be accounted for 
in abstract terms. If therefore, it were only possible to 
supplement the printed agreement with individual, per- 
sonal acts, a happier result might be,attained. Some- 
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thing is needed to take up the slack in every day work. 
Usually it consists of insignificant actions, but it may 
have the effect of a booster in starting something big 
and worth while. 

The injection of this human spark into industrial re- 
lations, particularly on our railways, is a difficult and 
cften one-sided affair. The man, whether his place is 
in the engine cab, the caboose, at a lathe, or a desk, is 
suspicious and unappreciative of all welfare work. Bul- 
letins, speeches or advertising methods seem to have no 
effect in dispelling his belief that he is underpaid, poorly 
treated and at the mercy of a powerful, self seeking 
corporation. He considers it proper to take advantage 
of any technicality or of most means to lengthen the 
hours necessary to perform his work, if his remunera- 
tion is increased thereby. He is after the overtime, and 
is often willing to cause much loss to the company if he 
can get it. Contracts, as such, do not make him regard 
the companies interest as his own, and it is therefore im- 
portant to find something that will do so. ; 

The efforts on the part of certain railroads to meet 
employee representatives in conference for the purpose 
of adjusting differences is a step in the right direction. 
A widely discussed example is that of the Pennsylvania 
system which seems to have no trouble in reaching har- 
mony in all questions that come to the reviewing com- 
mittees. On that railroad according to figures, the large 
majority of disputes are settled locally by the divisional 
committees. Of the remainder it is said that the repres- 
entatives of the management have voted on the other side, 
or with the employees, a majority of the times, and so 
gives a very conspicuous example of going more than 
half way. It is an application of the human touch that 
is bound to win the good will of the men. There is, of 
course, criticism of the results by suspicious and skeptical 
individuals, but the longer this work is carried on the 
more adherents it wins. It requires considerable gener- 
osity, forbearance and charity on the part of the man- 
agement, but must sooner or later yield good returns. 


As far as it goes the foregoing is admirable, but at 
best it reaches a very small percentage of the men 
directly. There is no reason, however, why the same 
policy cannot be engendered into the entire organization. 
The average employee has very rare personal contact with 
anyone higher than a foreman or supervisory officer. The 
latter, in his eyes, represent the management, and he 
naturally judges the company by these petty officials. 
Hidebound by many such agreements as have been re- 
ferred to, and a host of governmental regulations and 
restrictions, these subordinate officers are quite limited in 
the opportunity to display personal initiative. Neverthe- 
less it is up to this class of men to build up the morale 
of the other more numerous class, The ordinary routine 
of work is accepted as a natural condition by the working 
men, and they realize that it is not in the province of 
their immediate superior to alter these conditions. It is 
when something out of the ordinary arises that they look 
to him, and then he has a real opportunity to do the 
service a good turn. 

First of all every foreman or supervisory official should 
confer frankly with his associates and subordinates 
whenever a matter comes up which may be of personal 
importance to them. He should anticipate them by bring- 
ing the matter up first and giving them full and frank 
advice. Thus any change in working conditions should 
be discussed with all those affected. It is often advisable 
to first feel out the sentiment, but there should be no 
unnecesary delay in discussing the matter with all those 
interested. A round table discussion will dispel much 
antagonism and selfishness. Many men who will brood 
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over such matters and come to a purely selfish decision, 
that they know may hurt someone else or the company, 
will be forced into a more equitable position when con- 
fronted with the other parties in a friendly council. Such 
conference is not only the best method of solving certain 
complex questions, but knits all those who take part more 
firmly together, and to the company. Men will make 
many concessions in public that they would not consider 
privately. A man is loath to display mean qualities in 
the presence of others, but more likely to show generosity 
and good will. Once having so committed himself he 
cannot very well withdraw his ground. 


Anyone in charge of others occasionally has it in his 
power to confer certain favors. In granting them to 
his men he is judged not entirely personally but as a part 
of the corporation. He must therefore be very particular 
to show no favoritism. All must be treated with absolute 
equality. Any particular case of exceptional performance 
that warrants unusual treatment should be plainly demon- 
strated. For example a man who ordinarily turns out 
twice as much work as the average is entitled to more 
favors than the others. The working agreements may 
prevent allowing him time off without falsifying the pay 
roll and setting a poor precedent, but he can be en- 
couraged to continue his good work, and the others 
spurred on to better effort, by rewarding him in some 
way. The rate of pay may be fixed by contract, but 
this should not remove any man’s incentive, nor make 
anyone believe that there is no advantage in doing one’s 
best. Whenever possible performance records should be 
kept and used for deciding upon promotions or reductions 
in force. They should also have a decided bearing upon 
such matters as vacations, pay during sickness, special 
assignments and pleasant duties, desired by all. There 
are times when it is possible to give a man time off as 
a reward, without any question. Commendation, publicly 
broadcast, is often a reward more appreciated than some 
of the articles of the contract. 

With due precaution it lies in the power of every 
official to influence his men favorably to himself and the 
company. His personal actions can supplement the writ- 
ten agreements in a way to yield greater returns to both 
parties. The ones who do so most successfully are called 
leaders of men. They always have plenty of men of the 
best kind and are not troubled by labor disputes. De- 
tailed programs are impossible to lay down, for no two 
conditions are alike, but it is better to be guided by com- 
mon sense. The contract must be properly executed ¢ 
drawn up, but the unprinted items should be made the 
most of. These are the tools and plant which should be 
made as agreeable as possible, and the personal relations — 
between officials, employees and the management, which — 
should be made more cordial. ee 


~~ 
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Every department offers opportunities to carry out such 
a policy. ‘Train and engine men are bound by rates of — 
pay and rules laid down in the agreements. It is never- 
theless often possible to get a crew to go over the 
faster than usual by the promise of a full day’s pay. 
is the best incentive for the men and is a paying p 
tion for the company. In certain yards it may be 
ble for a shifting crew to clean up the yard in f 
five hours if they know they will be relieved at tl 
of that time and allowed the eight hour day. It : 
that once called for duty they must be given a day s_ 
remuneration, but if they know they will be held on ¢ 
for the full time they will make many unnecessary 
and perhaps not accomplish half a day’s work. 
sometimes possible to keep a record of the number of 
cars switched by each crew and give a prize to the most _ 
efficient crew. In shop work, track maintenance or con- 
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struction it 1s even a simpler matter to spur men on by 
leaving them off an hour sooner if they do more than an 
ordinary day’s work in the short period. It has a very 
happy effect on the men, turns out more work for the 
company and gets the most out of plant and equipment. 


Illumination as a Factor in Shop Morale 
and Efficiency 


An examination of the plans of railroad shop struc- 
tures which are intended to incorporate the best and 
most recent developments in this type of structure, al- 
most invariably indicates the thought that has been 
given by the enginering department in the construc- 
tion of the building, to provide the maximum of natural 
light. The windows of the building almost always 
form as large a percentage of the total wall area as is 
possible. ‘This is so because it is universally recog- 
nized that proper illumination is vital to maintain pro- 
duction schedules, decrease spoilage and minimize ac- 
cidents. 

The relation of this subject to industrial production 
is something that has seriously engaged the attention 
of illuminating engineers. A number of investigations 
were conducted by the bureau of industrial hygiene, 
of the public service, but these have been limited in 
scope so that complete generalizations cannot be drawn 
from them. A thorough investigation, however, based 
on scientific research, should solve the problem of the 
effect of illumination on rejections, strain on the op- 
eratives and cost of production. 

In an address made before the National Safety Coun- 
meeateNew York,-fan. 22, 1924, Dr. Charles. Sheard, 
head of the research laboratories of the American Op- 
tical Co., gave the following rules governing the use 
of light: 

1. The light should shine on the object under gaze but not 
in the eyes of the observer. 


Fig. 1—Ten-Second Exposure in an Industrial 
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2. The first remedy is the use of diffusing glass globes, re- 
flectors or shades. 

3. The contrast of brightness should be within the ratio of 
one to 100. This means the adoption of indirect or semi- 
indirect lighting in which the brightness of the bowls is reduced. 

4. Localized lighting should be used only in conjunction with 
some general system of lighting, so as to avoid marked con- 
trasts. 

5. Avoid the glare of reflection from polished surfaces. 

6. ‘The eye works with approximately normal efficiency upon 
surfaces possessing an effective luminosity of one lumen per 
square foot. 

7. Both excessive illumination and inadequate illumination 
strain and fatigue the eye in order to obtain definition. 

8. Intrinsic brilliancy of more than five candle power per 
square inch should be reduced by a diffusing medium if the 
rays enter the eye at an angle below 60 degrees with the hori- 
zontal plane. 

9. Flickering, unsteady or streaked illumination strains the 
eye and produces irritation in the eye in its attempt to maintain 
vision. 

10. Special protective glasses should be used to protect the 
eye from ultra-violet radiation in excess of that present in day- 
light, as well as infra-red radiation from high-temperature 
molten surfaces. 

11. Windows should form as large a percentage of the total 
wall area as is possible. 

12. Window shades used indiscriminately are conducive to 
contrast glare effects. Translucent screens and shades are gen- 
erally preferable. 

13. Ground glass and the like should be avoided in window 
sashes which are below the level of the eye, as they cause an 
increase of brightness in the retinal images thrown on a portion 
of the retina unaccustomed to such brightness. 

14. Dark colored finishes, walls and ceilings should be avoided 
if eye comfort is desired, since they are likely to introduce 
flaring contrasts. 


NATURAL LIGHTING IS BEST 


While the recognition of the value of adequate and 
proper lighting has greatly increased in recent years, 
the attention of illuminating engineers generally has 
been directed principally to artificial lighting. Not 
much effort has been made to acquaint the public with 
the importance and characteristics of natural lighting, 
notwithstanding the fact that daylight is supreme in 
almost every way, and we are at our highest state of 


Plant Before the Windows Had Been Cleaned. 
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efficiency when performing our daily tasks under nat- 
ural lighting conditions. 

It is safe to assume for the purpose of illustration 
that fully 75 per cent of the work performed in locomo- 
tive and car repair plants is performed under natural 
lighting conditions, and that is the reason why so 
much attention is given to providing sufficient glass 
area in the design of new structures. Dirty windows 
and skylights play no small part in increasing operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. Many times, throughout 
the shop during the day, lights are turned on when 
there is actually little or no need for doing so. 

The daylight equipment of a large repair plant costs 
considerable. In fact its cost 1s comparable to arti- 
ficial-lighting equipment. If the glass areas are not 
kept clean this investment is worthless. But we 
would not think of building our repair plants without 
daylighting equipment, that is, glass areas, therefore 
we are bound to have this investment. Can we justify 
rendering this equipment worthless through neglect, 
and adc ding the cost of artificial light? 

This question having been raised as to the mainte- 
nance of the natural- lighting systems, let us turn for 
a moment to artificial hghting. In our homes it does 
not take many weeks for sufficient dust to accumulate 
on the lamps to decrease the output of light by 25 per 
cent; in the offices down-town it does not take long for 
the decrease to reach 50 per cent. In factories where 
conditions are much worse, it takes but a short time 
for a very great depreciation in the light-output of 
lamps. By washing the lamps and reflectors ofttimes 
the intensity of illumination is increased 100 per cent. 

Now let us consider natural lighting. Here the glass 
areas are installed and in many many cases forgotten 
for months and years. In the case of an electric lamp, 
at least it will burn out and be replaced by a clean one. 
Glass areas are not replaced at regular periods like 
burned out lamps. But the experience with artificial 
lighting proves that there is no kind of effective mainte- 
nance excepting that which has a regular schedule and 


Fig. 2—Five-Second Exposure in the Same Plant as Fig. 
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a crew of men responsible for it. Systematic mainte- 
nance in which effective cleaning is the large factor 
can readily be computed to pay well. 

The light-absorption of dirty glass is surprising in 
amount. It takes but little dirt to reduce the trans- 
mission to one-half or one-fourth the original value. 
In fact glasses covered by months and years of accumu- 
lation of carbon, grease, rust, etc., often transmit but 
a small fraction of their original amount. Some of 
these glasses cleaned transmit 10 to 20 times as much 
light as when dirty. And the intensity of daylight in- 
teriors depends upon the transmission of glass areas. 
It is often easy to double, treble, or quadruple the 
amount of daylight by cleaning the glass. 

The transmission-factors of glasses rapidly decrease 
with the accumulation of dirt, but the application of 
an effective cleaner can restore them to their original 
value. The results of cleaning in many cases have 
been almost unbelieveable. The intensity of illumi- 
nation is always greatly increased, and in some cases 
it has been increased many times. The result is a 
much more cheerful interior, better production, and 
a longer day without artificial light. It is interesting 
in those cases where artificial light is being used to 
augment the weakened daylight, to see the workman 
turn off the lamps as the cleaning of the glass areas 
progresses. 

LIGHT AND PRODUCTION 

From every viewpoint the intensities of artificial 
light in use in most of our factories are too low for 
the workman to do his best. The ability to see, the 
speed of vision, and consequently, the activity and out- 
put of the workman increases with the intensity of 
illumination. Furthermore, there is a continuous in- 
crease in the ability to see as the intensity increases 
to thousands of foot-candles if the light is well dif- 
fused as it is from the sky, and if the distribution is 
proper. In other words, insufficient light is harmful, 


but under most conditions we cannot obtain too much 
light if it is well diffused and properly diffused. 


1, After Cleaning the Windows. 
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Fig. 3—Fifteen-Second Exposure With All Lights Burning and Before 


Cleaning the Glass, 

The manner in which production is increased as the 
intensity of illumination is increased is quite compli- 
ied intact a number of factors contribute. The 
ability to see fine detail and brightness differences in- 
creases with intensity. The accurate and certain dis- 
crimination of colors requires high intensity. Dark- 
ness is restful and soothing, hence night is the period 
of rest for nearly all forms of life. Day is the antithesis 
of night because light is the opposite to darkness. 
High intensities of “llutnination stimulate the work- 
man, making him more cheerful, more active and there- 
fore a better producer than he is in a dark and dingy 
plant. 

Many tests have been conducted to show the increase 
in production with increase in the intensity of illumi- 
nation. In one case where the intensity was increased 


Fig, 5—Two-Minute Exposure Taken in a Blacksmith Shop Before 
Cleaning Windows, 
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Fig. 4—VWive-Second Exposure in the Same Plant 
> 


as Fig. 3, After 
Cleaning the Glass. 


from 4 to 12 foot-candles, the increase in production 
in various departments was from 8 to 27 per cent. In 
another case of very poor lighting an increase in the 
intensity of illumination of 25 times increased produc- 
tion from 30 to 100 per cent. In still another case an 
increase from 3 to 12 foot-candles resulted in an aver- 
age increase of 10 per cent in production. Many other 
cases have shown the great advantage of adequate 
lighting. 

Tests have shown that the speed of vision increases 
30 per cent- when the illumination intensity is doubled, 
and over 40 per cent when trebled. It is easy to treble 
the intensity of daylight in many interiors by merely 
cleaning the neglected glass areas. Daylight under 
which the eyes evolved, is not only ideal in quality, 
but also in quantity. Daylight illumination intensities 


Fig, 6—Five-Second Exposure Taken in the Blacksmith Shop Shown 


in Fig. 5, After Cleaning Windows. 
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are available which are far greater than we can hope 
to obtain at the present time with artificial lighting for 
reasonable cost. Furthermore, experiments show that 
eye-fatigue is less under daylight than under illumi- 
nants which depart from it in spectral character. 

It is also interesting to look at the subject of light- 


Current Standards in High Class Passenger Trains 
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ing from the standpoint of industrial accidents. An 
authority has stated that: ‘During a one-year period 
in this country the number of accidents due to inade- 
quate and improper lighting exceed the yearly rate of 
our war casalties.” This is a stupendous waste due to 
a condition which can easily be remedied. 


Migr hg 


The Trans-Canada Limited, Canadian 
Pacific Ry. 


Schedule—Daily, from May to September, across Can- 
ada, between Montreal, Que., and Vancouver, B. C., 
and Toronto, Ont., and Vancouver, B. C. Running 
time, between Montreal and- Vancouver, 90 hours; 
from Toronto to Vancouver, 85 hours 50 minutes; 
from Vancouver to Toronto, 84 hours 35 minutes. 


6:00 p.m. (E. T.) Ist Day|Lv...Montreal, Que...Ar.| 2:00 p.m 
10:10 p.m. (E. T.) 1st Day|Lyv....Toronto, Ont....Ar.| 8:35 a.m 
8:50 p.m: (E. T.) 1st Day|iAr... Ottawa, Ont... .Lv.}/11:05 a. m. 
11:13 p.m. (E. T.) 2nd Day|Lv.. Port Arthur, Ont..Lv.| 8:12 a. m. 
11:25 p.m. (E. T.) 2nd Day|Ar.Fort William, Ont.Lv.| 8:00 a.m 
10:25 p.m. ('C. T.) 3rd Day|Ar...Winnipeg, Man...Lyv.| 7:05 p.m 
9:15a.m. (M. T.) 4th Day|Ar....Calgary, Alta....Lv.| 6:20 p.m 
9:00a.m. (P. T.) 5th Day|Ar.. Vancouver, B. C..Lv.| 5:00 p.m 


Car Equipment—The equipment consists of the follow- 
ing: Westbound: 1 dining car, Montreal to Vancouver ; 
2 parlor cars, Montreal to Ottawa; 2 standard sleepers, 
Montreal to Vancouver; 2 standard sleepers, Toronto 
to Vancouver; 1 standard sleeper, Fort William to 
Winnipeg; 1 10-compartment car, Toronto to Winni- 
peg; 1 10-compartment car, Montreal to Vancouver ; 
1 comp.-observation car, (1 drawing room, 3 compart- 
ments), Montreal to Vancouver; 1 open top observa- 
tion car, Calgary to Revelstoke (Rocky Mountains). 
Eastbound: 1 dining car, Vancouver to Montreal; 1 
dining car, MacTier to Toronto; 2 standard sleepers, 
“Vancouver to Toronto; 2 standard sleepers, Vancouver 
to Montreal; 1 parlor car, Ottawa to Montreal; 1 10- 
compartment car, Winnipeg to Toronto; 1 10-com- 
partment car, Vancouver’ to Montreal; 1 comp.-ob- 
servation car, Vancouver to. Montreal. 

Passenger Locomotive—4-6-2, . super-heater; cylinders, 
diameter, 25 in., stroke 30 in.; driving wheel diameter, 
7D in.; maximum tractive power, 42,600 lbs.; weight 
in working order: leading truck, 60,000 Ibs. driving 


wheels, 181,500 Ibs., trailing truck, 59,000 Ibs., en- 
gine, 300,500 Ibs.; tender, 188,500 Ibs. ~ 
Oil burning locomotives are substituted between Cal- 
gary and Revelstoke, to avoid smoke inconveniencing 
the passengers on the open-top observation car. 
Heating—Vapor system, provision being made in each 
compartment and drawing room for individual control 
of the vapor heat. All cars fully provided with elec- 
tric fans. 
Lighting—Electric lighting system. 
V entilation—The end of the observation 


tween Montreal and Vancouver and 2,- 


706.4 miles between Toronto and Vanvouver). Time 
has been cut to the bone, especially with a view to ac- 
commodating travelers between Europe and the Orient. 
The problems of maintaining a daily service of this 
standard over such a great distance are unusual and offer 
many serious obstacles, but have been overcome. 

The route follows the main line of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway across the continent, traversing the whole 
of Canada except the maritime provinces and touching 
the chief towns and cities, also many of the country’s 
most famous beauty spots and hunting and fishing cen- 
ters, though stops are made only at the principal points. 
The vast levels of the prairie provinces, devoted mai 
to agriculture, are crossed and shortly after leaving Cal 
gary, the train enters the Rockies, stopping at the famous 
beauty spots, Banff and Lake Louise. 
24 hours to pass through the 500 miles of magnificent 
mountain ‘scenery between Calgary and Vancouver. 
Exceptionally interesting features of this district are the 
Spiral and Connaught tunnels; the latter is exactly 
miles long, the longest on the continent. ee. 


E. T.) 5th Da car in which smoking is allowed is pro- 
E. T.) 5th Day vided with a fan in the deck above the 
E. T.) Sth Day end door for ventilating purposes. 

rs Tr) ae ee The Trans-Canada Limited is the fast- 
C.T.) 3rd Day est long-distance express, and overs the 
M. T.) 2nd Day longest distance traversed by any ex- 
P. T.) lst Day press, in the world (3,049.7 miles be- 
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Manufacturers 


Railway Motor Car With 
Two-Speed Reduction 
Gear 


A new two-speed reduction gear, 
brought out some time ago. by’ the 


Fairmont Two-Speed Reduction Gear, 


Fairmont Railway Motor, Inc., has 
lately been claiming the attention of 


railroad men, 

This gear, one of the features of the 
Chicago show, provides for two speeds 
which in combination with the Fair- 
mont reversible engine permits two 
speeds in either direction. It can be 
used in connection with any Fairmont 
railway motor car and is especially use- 
ful for pulling mowing machines, disc 
weeders, and extra and B & B gangs. 


The Fairmont “MT2” motor car is 
regularly equipped with this two-speed 
reduction gear. Motive power is trans- 

_mitted by belt from the engine to the 
two-speed gear and from the transmis- 
sion to the drive axle by means of a 
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Products of the 


Side View of MT2 Showing Position of Two-Speed Reduction Gear and Fairmont Motor. 


roller type chain. The transmission 
consists of an oil-tight case enclosing 
hardened gears mounted in heat treated 
shafts which in turn are mounted on 
ball bearings of large capacity. 

The new two-speed gear has already 
been on the market for several months, 
and is the latest addition to a large 
number of practical features originated 


by this company, among these being 
notably the three-bearing, ball-bearing 
crankshaft, and the belt drive. 


Hollow Chisel Mortiser 


One of the recent additions to the 
machine tool group is that of a new 


Fay & Egan Ball Bearing, Shaftless, Motorized Vertical Car Mortisor and Borer. 
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automatic, ball bearing,  shaftless, 
motorized, vertical hollow car mortiser 
manufactured by the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. This machine 
has many outstanding features combin- 
ing convenience, rapidity, and safety 
of operation. 

The mortiser has a powerful electric 
motor mounted direct on the chisel 
spindle which runs in self-aligning an- 
nular ball bearings. An_ individual 
motor drive for the feed is provided, 
driving through a gear box with a quick 
change gear shift lever giving any one 
of four speeds; so that the machine 
is well adapted to do very light work 
ir. a satisfactory proportion to its ca- 
pacity- for heavy work. The adjust- 
ments are all easy and convenient to 
operate, and the machine 1s also 
equipped with auxiliary boring attach- 
ments; each driven by high speed 


Self-Oiled, Full Automatic, All-Geared Drill 
and Tapper, No. 205, with Self-Indexing Jig. 


motors. mounted in a horizontal posi- 
tion directly on the driving shafts 
through machined noiseless gears fitted 
with ball and roller bearings. Either 
a short vertical table or a long travel- 
ing table for timber work is provided, 
and the construction of the machine 
embodies many of the best features of 
modern mechanical practice. The re- 
sult is_a mortiser capable of making 
a mortise with sharp square corners; 
and with its,combined ruggedness, well 
constructed and carefully fitted parts 
it should provide long-continued Op- 
eration with high efficiency. 


A new. pressure governor, for use 
in maintaing pressure in air and water 
systems, operates in conjunction with 
magnetic starting panels controlling 
motor-driven pumps, air compressors, 
etc. In operation, the governor ele- 
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Full Automatic Heavy-Duty, Self Oiled, All Geared, 2-Spindle Gang, 
No. 225, with Geared Thread Leading Feeds. 


ment is set for a maximum and mini- 
mum range of pressure. An auxiliary 
relay is energized to open the control 
circuit of the panel when maximum 
pressure is reached and to close it at 
the minimum pressure.. The electrical 
connections are so arranged that the 
governor contacts make contact only, 
not carrying current or breaking con- 
tact, thus insuring longer life of con- 
tact tips. The electrical mechanism is 
of strong construction. Contact tips 
are silver plated to give low resistance 
contact and to eliminate burning and 
sticking. The device is enclosed in a 
cast iron box with a glass window 
through which the indicating dial is 
visible. The complete unit is designed 
for wall mounting. It is approximately 
10 inches square and 4 inches deep. 
It is made by the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Full Automatic Drilling and 
Tapping Machines 


Some recent developments in full 
automatic, self-oiled, all-geared drilling 
and tapping machines have been an- 
nounced by the Barnes Drill Co., of 
Rockford, Ill, manufacturers of this 
machine tool equipment. These ma- 
chines are built in three sizes; namely, 
20 and 24-inch swing, and in 22-inch 
heavy duty size, all in drilling or tap- 
ping style, or in combined drilling and 
tapping construction. They embody the 
essential of all-geared, self-oiled con- 


struction, and in addition are equipped 
with an automatic spindle control, as 
well as self-indexing work tables or 
hand-indexing work tables as desired. 
Their construction is of the best, em- 
phasizing good workmanship and the 
use of high grade materials, and is such 
that accurate, rapid production with 
long service is assured. 


The larger of the two illustrations 
shows a full-automatic, heavy-duty, seli- 
oiled, all-geared, two-spindle drilling 
and tapping machine whose spindles 
have full automatic approach and re- 
turn. That is, there is provided me- 
chanical means for automatic rapid ap- 
proach of the spindle, automatic feed 
engagement, automatic feed trip, and 
automatic return of the spindle. After 
making a complete cycle the spindle 
may be set to stop in its uppermost 
position, or it may be set to continuous- 
ly repeat the cycles without stopping. 
This feature is used for all quick opera- 
tions, also for collapsing taps or self- 
opening dies where reverse of the spin- 
dle is not required. 


The smaller of the two illustrations 
accompanying, shows the 20-inch, full- 
automatic, all-geared, self-oiled drilling 
and tapping machine, equipped with a 
self-indexing jig, having 20 self-closing 
jaws for holding conduit bushings while 
being tapped. The jig is equipped with 
an automatic ejector so arranged as to 
automatically throw the bushings out — 
of the jig into a chute leading to a 
receptacle. The output of this machine 
is about 25 tapped bushings per minute. 
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Analysis of Railroad Freight 
Performance for Years 
Since 1919 


The Bureau of Railway Economics 
has just issued its condensed summary 
of freight performance, which provides 
a basis of comparison of the situation 
as of March 1, for each of the past five 
years. The record is shown in the 
tabulation accompanying. = 


These figures show the highest 
average daily movement for each 
freight car yet recorded for this sea- 
Bom of the year. But the .tons per 
loaded car are below the average of the 
four past years, owing to the decline in 
coal and other traffic which loads to 
the maximum capacity of the cars. 


Every ton added to the average load 
of all freight cars is equivalent to pro- 
ducing the same amount of transpor- 
tation as 80,000 additional cars would 
provide, each carrying one ton less. 


Every mile added to the average 
mileage per car per day produces ad- 
ditional transportation equivalent to 
what 100,000 additional cars would pro- 
vide each traveling one mile a day less. 

On this basis the decline in the aver- 
age load per car has deprived the rail- 
roads of the transportation which 56,- 
006 additional cars would provide. 


On the other hand, the verage daily 
movement was 4% miles greater than 
the average of the last four years, and 
made an increase in transportation 
equivalent to 450,000 additional cars. 


Deducting the equivalent of 56,000 
cars lost by lighter loading, the rail- 
roads are manufacturing, by higher 
Operating efficiency, transportation 
equivalent to 394,000 additional cars. 


A high percentage of loaded to total 
freight car-miles is always to be de- 
sired, as it decreases the empty car- 
miles, which produce no revenue. This, 
however, is a matter which is far from 
being altogether in the control of the 
railroads. In periods of declining 
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traffic, it is frequently impossible to 
get a return load for a car, and all 


railroads necessarily make an effort 
to return these empty cars to the own- 
ing roads. 


The situation in 1920 was abnormal, 
owing to the fact that the railroads 
were still under government control, 
and needed to pay no respect to the 
ownership of cars by various com- 
panies. 


In reducing the number of bad order 
freight cars, the railroads have not 
yet quite reached 1920 standards, but 
in the reduction of bad order locomo- 
tives they have already far surpassed 
them. As between the two, the reduc- 
tion of bad order locomotives is of 
considerably more importance than the 
reduction of bad order cars. 


Large Tonnaze from Canada to Europe 
via Panama Canal. 


During the month of March, 1924, 
according to the official record of the 
Panama Canal, 21 vessels with cargoes 
originating at ports on the west coast 
of Canada passed through the canal en 
route to Europe; these vessels had a 
combined. net tonnage of 100,914 tons, 
Panama canal measurement, and car- 
ried a total of 162,509 tons of cargo, 
of which 119,957 tons were wheat. Of 
the 21 vessels, 11 carried full cargoes 
of wheat destined for European ports. 
This represents the largest volume of 
traffic over this route since the open- 
ing of the canal, though the aggregate 
wheat shipments for the month did not 
equal those for the preceding month. 


Virginia Corporation Commission 
Holds Surcharge Hearing. 


The Virginia state corporation com- 
mission has summoned 41 railways and 
steamship lines operating in Virginia 
to appear before it on May 9, to show 
cause why the commission should not 
abolish the 50 per cent Pullman sur- 
charge on passenger trafic between 
points in Virginia. 


ConpENSED SUMMARY OF FREIGHT PERFORMANCE, RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1920 ro 1924. 


Freight car-miles per car per day..........2 
Tons per car (revenue and non-revenue).. .2 
Per cent loaded to total freight car-miles.7 
Percentage of unserviceable freight cars.. 
Percentage of unserviceable locomotives 
(ireight and passenger).......... 


1920 8=6.:1921 1922 1923 1924 

2.3 PALS: 23:2 24.8 27.4 

8.3 28.4 28.3 28.2 27.6 

1.8 61.1 64.1 67.8 66.3 

6.5 9.8 14.0 8.8 7.0 
LeregeOa® 24.8 25.) 24.8 19.0 


* Figures for New York Central excluded; data not available. 


Equipment Purchases 
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Mr. Binkerd Discusses Re- 
duced Mileage Rates and 
the Pullman Surcharge 


Speaking before the Travelers’ Pro- 
tective Association of America, at the 
Penn-Alto hotel, Altoona, Pa., April 
25, Robert S. Binkerd, vice-chairman of 
the committee on public relations of 
the eastern railroads, discussed the cur- 
rent agitation for a reduction of 20 
per cert in the price of interchangeable 
mileage, end for elimination of the 
Pullman surcharge. Mr. Binkerd said 
in part: 

“T know that thany organizations of 
commercial travelers have been and 
are bending every efiort to secure a 
reduction of 20 per cent in the cost of 
interchangeable mileage, and to have 
the Pullman svrcharge abolished. My 
purpese 1s te discuss with you the fair- 
ness of both of these proposals wiih 
the utmost frankness. Before doing so, 
however, I want to direct your alten- 
tion to certain interests you have in 
the welfare and reasonable prosperity 
of the railroads. 

“Tio you realize that last-year one 
family out of every six in this country 
depended on the railroads for its liv- 
ing? Do you realize that you cannot 
get a sound distribution of the national 
income; that you cannot properly em- 
ploy the basic industries of this coun- 
try; that you cannot sustain the con- 
suming power of the people of the 
United States to take your products— 
except upon condition that you give to 
the railroad industry its fair share of 
the national income? 


“T know that you think railroad fares 
are very high. But do you realize that 
practically every element of cost in the 
production of transportation is very 
much higher? The general level of 
passenger fares in this country is some- 
where between 55 and 60 per cent 
higher than it was nine years ago. sists 
general level of the costs of producing 
transportation is over 100 per cent 
higher than it was nine years ago. Taxes 
are 160 per cent higher, and equal about 
one-quarter of the whole passenger 
revenues of all of our railroads. 

“Tn the transportation of freight, it 
is possible to mitigate the incidence of 
these high costs to a considerable ex- 
tent. We are succeeding in crowding 
more tons into each freight car; more 
freight cars into each freight train; 
to make freight runs longer; and thus 
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to distribute the unit costs of freight 
train movement over a larger number 
of tons carried for a greater number of 
miles. This automatically reduces the 
effect of these high costs upon each 
ton-mile of freight transportation. 


“But the railroads of the United 
States cannot treat passengers like 
freight. We cannot cram more pas- 


sengers into each passenger car, and 
more passenger cars into each train. 
For reductions in the cost of produc- 
ing passenger transportation, we are 
wholly dependent upon reductions in 
the elements of cost in the production 
of transportation. 

“Tn considering your demand for in- 
terchangeable mileage scrip, sold at 
20 per cent below standard fares, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission said: 
‘Tf carriers are to be required to isstie 
a mileage or scrip coupon book at a 
reduced fare, it must be mainly upon 
the assumption that travel will be 
stimulated thereby.’ 

“But the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did not support the contention 
of the traveling men that the falling 
off of passenger travel in 1921 and the 
first six months of 1922 was due 
chiefly to the high level of passenger 
fares. The commission points out that 
on January 1, 1922, the war-tax of eight 
per cent was removed from passenger 
fares. Yet this did not measurably 
stimulate passenger travel during the 
succeeding six months. 


“But as times grew better and there 
was the sound basis of doing more 
business, passenger travel did greatly 
increase during the latter part of 1922, 
and still more in the year 1923, and is 
continuing at that level today. This 
is the clearest possible indication that 
it was fundamental business conditions 
which affected passenger travel, and 
not passenger travel which affected 
fundamental business conditions. “The 
most crowded passenger trains in this 
country today are the excess fare 
trains of the class) l= railzoadsaes lint 
demonstrates again that the charges for 
passenger transportation have little or 
no relation to increases or decreases 
in passenger travel . 


“So far as the theory that reduced 
rates would stimulate travel, and there- 
by increase railroad income is con- 
cerned, an experiment along these lines 
was made on the English railroads last 
year. Passenger rates were reduced ap- 
proximately 14% per cent. The Brit- 
ish ministry of transport just recently 
published figures showing that in the 
first six months of 1923 passenger 
travel increased by over 20 million 
journeys. Yet the gross receipts de- 
clined nearly 15 million dollars; the 
English railways had to increase their 
train service about seven per cent; and 
the net result. therefore, was a de- 
crease in revenue and an increase in ex- 
penses. To put it in common language, 
a reduction in passenger fares on the 
English railroads last year resulted in 
the railroads ‘getting it both going and 
coming’, 

“We are, 


therefore, forced to the 
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conclusion that the sale of interchange- 
able mileage books at a 20 per cent re- 
duction would not increase the revenues 
of our railroads. It would, on the con- 
trary, reduce their net earnings by 
somewhere around 60 million dollars a 
year. 

“With regard to the Pullman sur- 
charge, it must be borne in mind that 
this was established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission itself in ex 


_parte 74, 1920, as a just and equitable 


method of bringing to the railroads a 
part of the net operating income which 
they ought to earn. During the period 
of federal control the precedent was 
established of charging higher fares for 
riding in Pullman cars than for riding 
in ordinary day coaches. The theory 
on which the surcharge is based rests 
upon the fact that the number of pas- 
sengers who can be carried in a Pull- 
man car is rigidly limited; is very much 
smaller than the number that can be 
cartied un) ay day coachwand. that athe 
dead weight which has to be trans- 
ported per passenger in Pullman cars 
is approximately double the dead 
weight transported per passenger in 
ordinary day coaches. In other words, 
the rider in a Pullman car receives a 
superior and more costly service. 


“Whether or not the recipient of this 
superior and more costly service should 
pay more for it is a question of social 
justice. The distinction was not és- 
tablished by the railroads. They can 
only point out, however, that it is the 
source of some 40 to 50 million dollars 
of their annual net operating income; 
and assuming that the people of the 
United States should decide that it is 
just to charge identical fares for two 
different classes of service, the problem 
still remains of where the 40 or 50 mil- 
lion dollars of net earnings which 
would be lost by the abolition of the 
Pullman surcharge should come from. 

“Would it be to your interest to add 
it on to freight rates? If not added on 


to freight rates, where shall it be 
found?” 


Regional Advisory Boards. 


A record attendance marked the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Regional Ad- 
visory Board meeting recently held at 
Kansas City, Mo. Prospects are good 
for preventing car shortage when the 
wheat crop begins to move and the 
railroads are storing grain cars in pro- 
ducing territory. Action was taken 
urging shippers to speed up movement 


of miscellaneous commodities to re- 
lieve congestion during the wheat 
movement. The railroads reported un- 


usually good performance in the last 
60 days which was confirmed by ship- 
pers. , 

One of the outstanding features of 
the Central Western Regional Advisory 
Board meeting held at Omaha, Neb. 
was the discussion of plans for more 
orderly marketing of perishable and 
semi-perishable products by preventing 
traffic gluts, thereby insuring the 
grower a greater return for his product. 
Another matter considered was the plan 
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of transportation lines in this district 
furnishing by wire weekly full informa-. 
tion as to the number of stock cars or- 
dered for a period of two weeks in, 
advance for the loading of sheep and 
lambs, also the number of cars shipped 
from points in this district in the past 
week. The meeting was enthusiastic 
and well attended and the transporta- 
tion lines were complimented on the 


service rendered in the past year. bt 


The Atlantic States Shippers’ Ad 
visory Board has published in pamphlet. 
form, the proceedings of the second 
regular meeting, held at Hotel Belle 
vue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa., March 
13, 1924. Copies may be secured from 
W. B. Einstein, secretary, 30 Vesey 
street, New York city. 


Freight Train Derailed on North Fork 
Branch of N. & W. 


ae a 


ef 


A double-headed freight train was de- Ss 


railed on a curve on the North Fork 
branch of the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
on April 22, both engines leaving the 
rails and being turned over. 
auctor, a fireman and a power lineman 
were killed. 


Great Northern Ry. to Runa 
Progress Exhibit Across 
the Continent 


The Great Northern Ry. is to con- 
duct a traveling historical exhibit on a 
tour from Chicago to the Pacific coast. 
The exhibit will contrast the equipment 
of 60 years ago with the latest type of 


all-steel passenger train cars and loco- 


motive. The exhibit will be shown first 
in the Union station, Chicago, May 14, 
after which the trains will proceed 


under their own steam over the Chi- : 
cago Burlington & Quincy R. R. to the 


Twin Cities, and thence on the Pacific 
northwest, stopping one day each in 
Fargo, Grand Forks, 
and Portland. 

The pioneer train of this exhibition, 


manned by a crew of veteran trainmen, — 
will consist of the diminutive William ~ 


Crooks, the first locomotive used on the 
Great Northern Ry. This toy-like en- 
gine will be “hitched up” 
quated combination coach and the orig- 
inal Pullman sleeper No. 9, which in its 
day furnished “luxurious” sleeping aca 
commodation for the most prominent 
people of the nation. 

Pullman sleeper No. 9 first went inte 
service in 1859. 
unique relic of the days of Abraham 
Lincoln has been kept on exhibition at 
the Pullman works as a curiosity. 


The spic and span all-steel train that 
will furnish the striking parallel, ex 


‘hibited on a track alongside the ancient 
is to be one of the ten new | 
Garant Limited trains, the last word 
Pullman 


car rier, 


of the art, fresh from the 
shops where this equipment now is 1 


course of construction for service bea 


tween Chicago and the Pacific north- 
west cities, beginning June 1. 

The two trains traveling together on 
exhibition, will arrive in Seattle in a | 


The con-- 


to an anti-~ 


For many years this — 


- 


Spokane, Seattle | 


| 
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so that the modern Oriental Limited 
train can run out of there June 1, as 
the first of the new Oriental Limited 
service going east, the same day the 
west bound Oriental Limited service is 
inaugurated out of Chicago. It requires 
eight of these Oriental Limited trains 
on the road all the time to keep this 
transcontinental service going. 


The trains will be on exhibition two 
days in Chicago before they start their 
journey across the continent. They 
also will be shown in the union station 
in St. Paul two days, and two days in 
the Great Northern station in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Owing to the safety appliances act, 
the Great Northern is unable to use the 
old link couplers on the pioneer train. 
Consequently, this old train will have 
all its antedated equipment, with this 
exception. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is sanctioning the exhibi- 
tion of these trains, stipulated that au- 
tomatic couplers must be placed on the 
old cars, so this replacement has to be 
made to conform with the modern-day 
safety law. 


Fast Denver Train to Take Care of 
~ Summer Rush. 


In anticipation of the heavy travel to 
Colorado because of the low round trip 
summer excursion fares, the North 
Western-Union Pacific announce effec- 

_tive as of June Ist, the inauguration of 
a third daily train in both directions 
between Chicago and Denver. The 
new train, the Denver Special, via the 
North Western-Union: Pacific, will 
leave Chicago 6:05 p. m., carrying new 
and modern Pullman equipment of the 
latest type, including library-observa- 
tion cars, standard drawing room and 
compartment sleeping cars and dining 
‘car. With round trip excursion fares 
to the Rockies scarcely higher than 
the normal one way fare, unprecedented 
volume of vacation traffic is predicted. 


Milk Used as Locomotive Fuel for 
Twenty-Mile Run. 


Using chunks of dry milk as fuel, 
the health commissioner of Chicago 
recently ran a train over the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry., between 
two suburban stations, a total of 20 
miles. The locomotive pulled five cars, 
carrying over 200 passengers and the 
test was entirely successful. The ex- 
periment was conducted to illustrate 
the heat-producing possibilities of milk 
rather than to prove its utility as a coal 
substitute. 


Canadian Car Loadings for Week End- 
ing April 19. : 


There were 50,544 cars of revenue 
freight loaded in Canada during the 
week ending April 19, as against 53,- 
091 cars loaded during the previous 
week, being a decrease of 2,547 cars 
or 5 per cent. The largest decreases 
were in the eastern division in mer- 
chandise, 1,258 cars, and in pulpwood, 
1,254 cars; lumber and other forest 
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products also showed decreases. These 
latter are more or less seasonal fluc- 
tuations. In the western division coal 
loading continued light but grain load- 
ing showed an increase of 1,678 cars, 
due in part to the removal of restric- 
tions on grain for Fort William and 
Port Arthur, April 10th. The holiday 
on Good Friday undoubtedly had an 
effect on loadings in general. Compared 
with the corresponding week last year 
there was a decrease of 2,414 cars. 


Air Brake Association to Broadcast 
Montreal Convention Address. 


Arrangements have been completed 
by the Montreal convention entertain- 
ment committee of the Air Brake As- 
sociation for broadcasting an address 
by President George H. Wood from the 
ball room of the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada, May 6, between 
8:45 and 9:00 p. m., eastern standard 
time. An entertainment will be in 
p1ogress in this room at that time, and 
absent members throughout the United 
States and Canada will have an op- 
portunity to hear the address of Presi- 
dent Wood. All members who have 
radio receiving sets should tune in to 
station CKAC, which employs a wave 
length of 425 metres. Members not 
possessing receiving sets should ar- 
range with some of their more fortu- 
nate neighbors to tune in and hear the 
voice of their chief. 


All-Rail Coal Shipments to New Eng- 
land Show Decreases. 


According to reports of the American 
Railway Association, there were 1,496 
cars of bituminous coal all-rail ship- 
ments into eastern New York and New 
England, for the week ending April 
19. This is a decrease of 262 cars from 
the previous week and represents the 
lowest level since 1921, with the ex- 
ception of the coal strike period. 


Air Service to Be Inaugurated by 


Canadian Pacific Ry. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. will, on 
May 18, institute an air service to the 
new gold fields in Quebec, which will 
make connections with the trains. The 
present trip from the railhead to the 
gold fields requires nearly two days, 
whereas, with the airplane service in ef- 
fect, the time will be reduced to 50 
minutes. 


Surplus Good Repair 
Show Increase. 


Freight Cars 


Surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service 
totaled 305,981 on April 14, according 
to reports filed today by the carriers 
with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This 


‘was an increase of 27,257 over the num- 


ber reported on April 7, at which-time 
there were 278,724. Of the total num- 
ber, surplus coal cars in good repair to- 
taled 180,620, an increase within a week 
of 21,182, while surplus box cars in 
good repair numbered 92,023, or an in- 
crease within the same period of 4,645. 
Surplus stock cars totaled 18,849, an in- 
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crease since April 7 of 206, while there 
also was an increase of 718 in the num- 
ber of surplus refrigerator cars which 
brought the total for that class of equip- 
ment to 8,169. Practically no car short- 
age is being reported. 


British Empire Exhibition Opened by 
the King. 


King George opened the British Em- 
pire Exhibition at Wembley, England, 
on April 23, in a brilliant ceremony. 
While the exhibition is general in its 
scope, the colonial railways, as well as 
the insular railways, have prepared com- 
prehensive exhibits and the railway sec- 
tion of the exhibition is reported to be 
one of the largest ever held. 


Sand House Column 


A COLORFUL TRIO. 

The boys are playing again. Just 
can’t keep those youngsters out of_mis- 
chief. We refer, of course, to Edison, 
Firestone and Ford.- Hank, in overalls, 
ran a locomotive up in Michigan the 
other day, while Harvey fired and Tom 


* conducted. 
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OnE More REcorp. 

‘The Welsh boys of the B. & O. comme 
to the fore and deem as youngsters the 
Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley broth- 
ers who claim records. ‘The father of 
the seven Welsh boys died in 1896 after 
31 years’ service, J. R. Welsh, one of 
the brothers, died in 1918, after 34 
years’ service. The six still in service 
are as follows: engineer J. G. Welsh, 20 
years; engineer C. I. Welsh, 35: years; 
engineer M. H. Welsh, 37 years; opera- 
tor J. P. Welsh, 22 years; engineer M. 
E. Welsh, 27 years; engineer W. A. 
Welsh, 27 years. Sonie statistician has 
compiled figures proving that the total 
mileage run by the Welsh brothers is 
the equivalent of the distance between 
the earth and Betelguese. 

Pe eck 
Bomsp VOYAGE. 


A Mexican engineer put on full steam 
in the face of a fusillade of shots, thus 
saving a passenger train attacked by 
the rebels. The armored railway tank 
that a Mexican invented recently cer- 
tainly seems to have been spurred on 
by necessity. 

hae 
BR-R-R-R! 

Joseph Butieres, a son of sunny 
Spain, arrived in Chicago the other day, 
after three days and three nights in a 
locked refrigerator car. Joe is now re- 
clining in a nice warm cell and sends 
out word that his next hobo trip, if any, 
is to be made in the firebox. 

ee ot 


They’re running locomotives on milk 
now, which brings up the delicate ques- 
tion of how old a jack should be before 
it is weaned. 

* * * 


Chauncey Depew says that reporters 
may always deny reports of his resigna- 
tion from the New York Central, as 
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Mr. Vanderlip promised him the job 
would be permanent, and that’s 40 or 
50 years ago now. 


ule 


[Patents onRailway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
April 22, 1924 


Combined Hand and Power Brake. 
1,491,753. William H. Sauvage, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Side’ Bearing, 1,491,741. William E. 


Wine, Toledo, Ohio. 

Rail Clamp, 1,491,666, “Carly AS Bore, 
New Florence, Mo., assignor of one- 
fifth to L. H. Lichtenberg, New Flor- 
ence, Mo. 

Station Indicator, 1,491,692. Modesto 
H. Gomez, Old Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 

Crossing Indicator, 1,491,636. John L. 
Sanfacon, Inkster, N. Dak. 

Automatic Wheel-Locking Device for 
Baggage and Express Trucks, 1,491,- 
603. James A. Gallagher and Fred 
G. Koper, Charleston, W. Va. 

Car Replacer, 1,491,606. Lewis J. Han- 
son, Somerville, Mass., assignor of 
one-half to Joseph P. McCann, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

Door Arrangement for Railway Cars, 
1,491,576. William E. Wine, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Grain Door, 1,491,497. Alfred Studer, 
South Bartonville, Ill., assignor of 
one-fifth to P. Joseph Plattner, Mor- 
ton, Ill. 

Screw-Coupling Buckle for Railway- 
Car. ‘Couplines leo 1473s David 
Mason Gauld and George ~ Wilson, 
Glasgow, Scotland, assigners to P. 
& W. MacLellan Limited, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Hand Brake Mechanism, 1,491,378. 
Sterling H. Campbell, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignor to Railway Devices Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Car-Axle Journal, 1,491,333. Harold 
E. Brunner, Larchinont,, Ney -eas- 
signor to The Shayef Ball Bearing 
Company. 

Electric Railway Signal, 1,491,295. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Fink, Huntingdon, 
eas 


Dining Car, 1,491,234. Byron S. Har- 
vey, Lake Forest, IIl. 
Railway Motor Car, 1,491,181. Charles 


T. Westlake and Harry M. Pflager, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignors to Com- 
monwealth Steel Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Crossing Signal, 1,491,145. Walter W. 
Lange, Shorewood, and Frederick S. 
Lawrie, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Journal Box, 1,491,074. John W. At- 
kinson, Florence, S. C. 

Corrugated Metal End for Railway 
Cars, 1,491,072. Vinton E. Sisson, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Walter P. 
Murphy, Chicago, II. 

Car-Dumping Apparatus, 1,491,060. Ed- 
ward O’Toole, Gary, W. Va. 
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Metal End Structure for Freight Cars, 
1,491,019. Vinton E. Sisson, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Walter P. Murphy, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Car Frame, 1,490,997. James D. Ben- 
bow, Aurora, Ill., assignor to West- 
ern Wheeled Scraper Company, 
Aurora, Ill. 

Anticreeping Guard-Rail Clamp, 1,491,- 
487. William Bender, Downers 
Grove, and Paul Hoffman, Western 
Springs, Ill., assignors to Ramapo 
Ajax Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Railroad Joint, 1,490,962. William Col- 
born, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Truck Side Frame, 1,490,949. Edwin C. 
Washburn, Englewood, N. J. 

Railway Brake, 1,490,910. Peter M. 
Bozich, Spokane, Wash. 


| Conventions and Meetings 


A meeting of the General Motors 
Traffic Association was held in New 
York city, last week. This. group of 
men is composed of traffic men and di- 
rectors of traffic of the manufacturing 
divisions of General Motors Corpora- 
toin and its affliated companies. Alfred 
H. Swayne, vice-president of the cor- 
poration, is chairman. The object of 
this association is to co-ordinate the 
various traffic problems confronting 
General Motors as a whole in its rela- 
tions with the railroads of this country 
and Canada, as well as ocean steamship 
companies. 

: ak eee 


Col. Walter Maughan, steamship pas- 
senger manager of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry., in an address recently before the 
Montreal Publicity Association, said 
the remarkable growth of the com- 
pany’s activities was evinced by the fact 
that the total regular cruise mileage of 
its ships was today 58,213 statute miles, 
while the total regular trade route mile- 
age was 22,232 statute miles. “Multiply 
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the number of sailings in the year, 163, 
by the average trade route distance,” 
said Col. Maughan, “and double this for 
round voyages, and we have a total of 
1,449,396 statute miles that the regular 
passenger ships cover. Add to this the 
cruise mileage and the staggering total 
of 1,507,609 statute miles is arrived at, 
all this without taking into account the 
movements of the purely freight steam- 
ships. The total number of passenger 
ships in service is 20, and of freight 
ships 10, which, with the river, lake and 
sound steamships, bring the total num- 
ber of ships operated up to 81. The 


capacity of the passenger ships is such 
as to enable 28,056 people, the popula- 
tion of a good-sized city, to be carried 
comfortably at one and the same time.” 


|| Railway Supply Trade ] 


Charles A. Coffin, former president 
of the General Electric Company 
was awarded a certificate of honorary 
membership in the Franklin Institute 
cn April loth at. Philadel ptiatasedeae 
henor, conferred by one of the fore- 
most scientific societies in the world, 
was in recognition of Mr. Coffin’s many 
achieveni nts and cont-ibutions to the- 
clectrica) industry. 

x kK & 

An important addition in the financial 
district is the new Westinghouse build- 
ing at 150 Broadway, New York City, 
where the different Westinghouse com- 
panies will have their New York head- 
quarters. The Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., and its subsidaries, the Locomo- 
tive Stoker Co., and the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., will occupy the two upper 
floors. The air brake company will oc- 
cupy the entire 23rd and the Locomo- 
tive Stoker Co., and Union Switch & 
Signal Co., the 22nd floor. The West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., with its various subsidary and 
associated companies will occupy the 


North German Lloyd Liner Columbus, Which Made Her Maiden Voyage This Week. 


The sixth largest vessel in the world. 
3,200 gross register tons. 
third class; crew 733 officers and men; 


Length over all, 774 ft. 3 in.; breadth 83 ft.; 
She carries 400 first class passengers, 600 second class and 800 
total 2,533 persons, 


The illustration shows a 


fanciful insert of one of the original Columbus ships, 
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next ten floors—the 12th to the 21st 
inclusive. The floors below the J2th 
will be occupied by concerns other 
than the Westinghouse companies. 

a 


The demand for exposition space for 
the International Steel Exposition to 
be held jointly with the convention of 
the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing, Commonwealth pier, Boston, Mass., 
Sept, 22, to 26, 1924, reached a point 
where all of the space on the original 
floor plans has become exhausted. So 
it was necessary to open up another 
section of the pier, which gives 50 ad- 
ditional spaces. Practically 20 per cent 
of this new available space has already 
been reserved, and it is assured that 
the exposition in Boston will be the 
largest ever held by the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating. The new sec- 
tion that has just been opened up will 
be devoted exclusively to the machine 
tool manufacturers and will contain 
only operating exhibits. The total 
amount of floor space available for ex- 
position purposes is 150,000 square feet 
as compared with 79,000 square feet 
used in Pittsburgh last year. W. H. 
Eiseman is secretary of the American 


Society for Steel Treating, 400 Pros- . 


pect avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
x ok Ox 


Effective May 1, Colwell & McMul- 
lin, New England representatives of the 
Conveyors Corpn., of America, Chi- 
cago, Ill., will be located in their new 
offices in the Park Square building, 
Boston, Mass. 

a 

The Union Tank Car Co., New York, 
will establish a Chicago office on May 
15, to be located in the McCormick 
building. 

x x x 

H. S. Buck, 534 Peoples Gas building, 

has been appointed Chicago represen- 


‘tative for the Obenberger Forge Co., 


West Allis, Wis. 
a 


The Rockford Malleable Iron Works, 
Rockford, Ill., and the Best Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Oakland, Calif., are the joint 
owners and builders of a new plant in 
Oakland, Cal., to be known as the 
Pacific Malleable Castings Co., which 
will specialize in railway and automo- 
tive castings. 

x * * 


Takata & Co., has removed its New © 


York office from 50 Church street to 
the new Westinghouse building. 
kok Ox 


The Railway Service & Supply 
Corpn., will open a waste reclaiming 
plant at the Watertown, N. Y., car 
shops of the New York Central R. R. 

* * * 


Carl Linden has been appointed east- 
ern sales manager for the Cincinnati 
Planer Co., and the Acme Machine 
Tool Co., both of Cincinnati, Ohio., 
with headquarters in New York City. 

* * * 


H. S. Tarbert has joined the sales 
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force of the International Oxygen Co., 
and will work out of the Pittsburgh, 
_Pa., office. 


*-kl- ¥ 
The Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 


~Wis., has awarded contracts covering 


the construction of a one-story, 30 by 
100-ft. tool room, estimated to cost 
$40,000. 


* KX Ok 


E. M. Zehnder, president of the 
Scranton Bolt & Nut Co., Scranton, 
Pa., has been elected president of the 
Railway Business Association, to suc- 
ceed Stephen C. Mason, deceased. 

x Ok Ox 


Austin M. Mueller, general manager 
of sales of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner in Chicago on April 26 tendered by 
his associates to’ commemorate the 


Austin M, Mueller. 


completion of 25 years service with his 
company. Mr. Mueller, who has a 
large acquaintance in the steel trade, 
rose from the ranks, and enjoys well- 
earned popularity not only with his as- 
sociates but also with the many Ryer- 
son customers who know him person- 
ally. A beautiful gift was presented 
him, which will serve as a constant re- 
minder of the occasion. 


a 


L. A. Marshall, service manager of 
the Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., 
for a number of years, has become con- 
nected with the Chicago office of that 
company as sales engineer, with head- 
quarters at 1051 McCormick building. 


* 


John Hathaway, sales representative 
of the Union Draft Gear Co., Chicago, 
Ill., died on April 23. 

* Kk Ke 

The Standard Brake Shoe. & Foun- 

dry Co., has been incorporated at Pine 


Bluff, Ark., to take over a business 
operated for seven years. F. J.. Diiley 
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is president, E. S. Dilley, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, W. J. Roehl, second 
vice-president and E. L. Whitelaw, 
secretary. 


* * 


The American Locomotive Co., plans 
the construction of a one-story addi- 
tion to its plant at Schnectady, N. Y., 
to cost approximately $300,000 with 
equipment. 

Sao 


Harvey S. Patterson, connected with 
the railway department of the Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., for 
many years, died in that city on April 
6, from spinal meningitis. 


* *K * 


George W. McNulty, New York city, 
consulting engineer, and who built the 
Sunnyside yard of the Pennsylvania 
R. R., died on April 12. 


* * * 


Daniel Terry, general superintendent 
for the Walsh Constiuction Co., on the 
Castleton cut-off of the New York Cen- 
tral R. R., was accidentally drowned 
recently, when he fell off a bridge into 
the Hudson river. 


* OK OK 


The Buda Co., Harvey, IIl., is mak- 
ing extensions to its railway switch 
plant. 


* * * 


The Chicago offices of the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., and the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Co., were moved, on 
May 1, from 425 Peoples Gas building 
to 604 Corn Exchange Bank building, 
134 south La Salle street, Chicago. 


x Kk & 


George M. Judd, secretary of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of that company, succeed- 
ing Waldo H. Marshall, deceased. 


* * * 


The first unit of the new $10,000,000 
plant of the General Electric Co., at 
West Philadelphia, Pa., will be placed in 
operation about July 15. The plant will 
have four units and, when completed, 
will employ 5000 men. 


* OF 


P. E. Stouffer, former assistant to the 
general sales manager of S. F. Bowser 
& Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the rail- 
road department of that company, with 
headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. 
Stouffer was with the Illinois Central 
and New York Central R. Rs., prior to 
his connection with the Bowser Co. 


* * * 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Edwards Railway Motor Car Co., San- 
ford, N. C., last week, it was decided 
to make an increase in the capital stock 
of $500,000 and to begin work immedi- 
ately erecting additional buildings and 
providing the necessary machinery to 
bring the plant’s output to 30 cars per 
month. 
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Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe—Meyer 
Hurley of New York city has been 
elected a director of this company. 

The California railway commission 
has authorized the Santa Fe to acquire 
all the outstanding stock, except five 
directors’ shares, of the California 
Southern Ry. This line is now operated 
by the Santa Fe under a_ ten-year 
lease. 

The Santa Fe has started work on 
100 miles of second main line track 
from Albuquerque, N. M., west. When 
this construction is finished at the end 
of this year, there will be less than 
100 miles of single-track main line on 
the Santa Fe between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Gross revenues 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad for 
March were $19,675,976, compared with 
$22,747,280 last year, and there was a 


net operating income of $2,911,618, com-_ 


pared with $4,381,004. Since Jan. 1, the 
net operating income totaled $6,407,179, 
compared with $10,512,656 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 


California Southern—See ‘Atchison 


Topeka & Sante -Fe.” 


Canadian Pacific—The joint ticket 
offices of this company and the Min- 
neapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Ry., in Chicago, have been moved from 
their present locations to the Straus 
building, Jackson and Michigan boule- 
vards. This change brings together 
both the rail and steamship ticket offices 
of the Canadian Pacific and the Soo 
Line. 


Chesapeake & Ohio—This company 
lias asked the Inierstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to pledge 
$487,000 of general mortgage 414 per 
cent gold bonds and $12,896,000 of 
first lien and improvement 20-year five 
per cent mortgage bonds as security 
for a note to the federal government 
for $9,200,000, covering the obligations 
of the railway for additions and bet- 
terments during the period of federal 
control. The debt would be payable 
ten years after federal control term- 
inated, or earlier at the option of the 
railway. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul_—The 
preliminary statement of earnings of 
this company has just been issued, as 
follows: 
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Chicago & Northwestern—Fred W. 
Sargent, vice-president and general 
counsel, has been elected a director, 
succeeding James B. Sheean. 


Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis—This company has been author- 
ized to reduce the interest rate on its 
$20,000,000 refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds from 5% to five per 
cent and to sell them at not less than 
90 per cent of par on an effective cost 
basis of approximately 5.635 per cent, 
as compared with 5.9 per cent. 


Delaware & Hudson.—The annual re- 
port of this company for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1923, has just been 
issued. Following is from the income 
account: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from railway operations.. 
Net railway operating income ........ 
Grossuil COMES :.7.0 oko ee ee ee 


Total deductions 
Net income 


Additions and betterments during the 
year are summarized as follows: Wid- 
ening of the cut at Kelly’s to permit 
realignment of the track so as to elimi- 
nate difficulties in maintaining the 
southbound track at proper grade was 
completed during the year. The con- 
nection between the passing siding at 
Valcour and the new northbound pass- 
ing track at South Junction, together 
with the installation of power-operated 
switch machines and signals thereon, 
begun last year, was completed and 
placed in operation. This improvement 
will aid train movement in connection 
ewith the new coaling-plant at South 
Junction and will secure economy in op- 
eration by~ providing additional ‘facili- 
ties*for meeting trains. “The weight 
of rail and capacity of other track ma- 
terial was increased and the condition 
of the track was improved by the ad- 
dition of a large number of tie plates 
and rail anchors. The electro-mechani- 
cal interlocking plant at Schenevus, 
construction of which commenced in 
1922, was completed and placed in op- 
eration in 1923. At “XO” Tower, Me- 
chanicville, the electric interlocking 
plant to replace the mechanical plant 
formerly in use was also completed and 
placed in service. The overhead via- 
duct to eliminate the grade crossing at 
Dundaff street, Carbondale, construc- 
tion of which was commenced in 1922 
by order of the public service commis- 
ston of Pennsylvania, has been com- 
pleted and placed in operation. In com- 
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pliance with the order of the war de- 
partment of the United States, dated 
September 18, 1920, to provide greater 
clearance and channel width at bridge 
T-17.61 at Troy, construction of a lift 
span by using the present span adja- 
cent to the draw span, rasing the pres- 
ent spans eight inches and building a 


new through girder with necessary 


masonry work and wire tower changes, 
was commenced. To provide greater 
clearance under the bridge, as required 
by the New York highway department, 
bridge A147.39 at Kings was raised and 
replaced by one of greater strength to 
permit the use of heavier power. The © 
engine-house at Rouses Point was de- 
stroyed by fire on May 24, 1923. <A 


1923 1922 
Pee etree aie $47,320,452 $37,823,256 * 
Se tes Rate 39,352,239 35,615,053 
eee. bere areas 7,968,212 2,208,202 
i Sie See eees 6,450,026 1,112,849 
RMEME Feo eS 10,245,127 4,893,606 
APB hak ehh 5,533,427 5,369,606 
Ai eae 4,711,699 loss 476,000 


new engine-house with necessary fa- 
cilities was erected in its place and has 
been placed in service. To facilitate 
the handling of engines at Oneonta en- 
gine-house, the installation of a new 
105-foot diameter, twin-span turntable 
was commenced. A new track scale 
was installed at Carbondale in order 
to increase efficiency in switching cars 
to be weighed, and the track scales at 
Binghamton, North Albany and_ Sara- 
toga were replaced by larger and more 
modern scales. At South Junction work 
was continued on the erection of a 500- 
ton capacity road coaling-station and 
appurtenances. Land was purchased, at 
Starrucca, for the cinder dump to aid 
in the operation of trains over the Jef- 
ferson branch; at Windsor for change 
in line and elimination of curvature; at 
Green Island for future development, | 
and at Rouses Point to eliminate a road 
crossing over the yard, and for future 
development of the yard. Twenty-three 
locomotives were built during the year 
at Montreal under contract with the 
Montreal Locomotive Works. Better- 
ments were made to a number of Io- 
comotives by the application of im- 
proved appliances, such as water 
glasses, steel bumper beams, flange 
oilers, power reverse gears, superheat- 
ers, adjustable driving box wedges, 
steel cabs, force feed lubricators, and 
standard water columns. Four new 
eight-wheel cabooses were built to re- 
place cabooses destroyed, and two M. 
& L. tender-truck boosters were ac- 


quired. Betterments were made toa | 
large number of freight and passenger 
cars by the application of improved 


Month of March 


19 24 1923 Decrease ‘ 

Gross Operating Revenues. ...$13,117,750.52  $14,791,286.93  $1,673,536.41  2vPliances, such as-camel doe Haag 
Balance after Taxes........... 1,856, 581.97 2,175,501.22 313,919.25. {javis steel wheels on. pred | 
Net Operating Income........ 1,466, 951.39 1,548,299.03 81,347.64. 2: -bar reinforced ends, 5 By ssi mam 
and 10-inch air brake equipment, 10- — 
Three Months Ended March 31 inch plank on sides and ends of cars, | 
1924 - 1923 D and reinforced underframes and draft 
BrGees Open enee ECT SAS’, gears. A Browning locomotive crane 
Bala; a ing Revenues. . ..$38,445,498.86 -$41,608,208.33  $3,163,709.47 of 30-ton capacity was purchased andis 
3 ance atter Taxes. eee 4,680, 405.64 5,398,525.35 678,119.71 being used for coaling engines and 1s 
et: Operatingiz; iy eae ee 3,467,486.05 3,972,465.26 504,979.21 cleaning the ash pit at Fort Edward. z) 


etek 
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During the year a new sewage disposal 
plant at Lake George was completed. 
A new synchronized time recording 
system, which is not only more efficient 
in recording time, but will save ap- 
proxiamtely $9,744 a year, was installed 
in the Colonie shops. 


Erie—Myron C. Taylor, recently 
elected a director of this company, has 
now been placed on the executive 
cemmittee. 

E. J. Berwind, president of the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Co., has retired from 
the Erie directorate. 


Frankfort & Cincinnati—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has de- 
uied permission to this railway to aban- 
don 40 miles of line in Franklin, Scott 
and Bourbon counties, Kentucky. 


Kansas City Mexico & Orient—This 
company has asked the Texas railway 
commission for an indefinite continu- 
ation of the special rates now allowed 
it on livestock, except horses and 
mules, which special rates were al- 
lowed this railway in an effort to as- 
sist in its rehabilitation. 


Long Island.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $1,875,000 of equip- 


ment trust certificates, to be sold at not. 


less than 97.56 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest. 


Maine Central—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to issue $1,300,- 
000 of 54 per cent equipment trust cer- 


- tificates. 


Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie—See “Canadian Pacific.” 


New York Central—A new _ extra- 


- fare train has been added to this line’s 


service to the west, effective April 27, 
which is known as the Ohio State 
limited. The new train is to provide 
“Century” service between Boston and 
New York and Toledo, Columbus, 
Springfield, Dayton, Middletown and 
Cincinnati. The train will carry equip- 
ment similar to that of the “Century.” 


New York Chicago & St. Louis.—The 
annual report of this company for the 
year ending December 31, 1923. Fol- 
lowing is from the income accounts: 


Total raiiway operating revenue....... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Net railway operating income........ 


Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


New York New Haven & Hartford.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $1,045,000 of six per cent equip- 
ment notes. 


Northern Pacific—The Northern Pa- 
cific Ry. in icing its 43,000 cars of 


_-perishable freight in 1923, used up 256,- 


000 tons of ice, most of which came 


Philadelphia, 
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from the lakes of Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. The railway 
niaintains icing stations at the more im- 
portant division terminals and several 
of these are capable of re-icing the 
bunkers of fifty freight cars at a time. 
In addition to the natural ice the com- 
pany also spends about $190,000 every 
year for artificial ice. The ice on the 
passenger trains, which is used on the 
dining cars and in the water cooters, 
must be especially pure and is taken 
from a special spring fed lake in De- 
troit, Minn. 


Pennsylvania.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted authori- 
ty to this company to issue $20,100,000 
of equipment trust certificates, to be 
sold at not less than 97.56 per cent of 
par and accrued interest. 

For the convenience of Chicago pas- 
sengers bound from New York and 
points west, the running time of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. “Pennsylvania Lim- 
ited” was shortened one hour. Under 
the new schedule the train westbound 
leaves, Pennsylvania station, New York, 
at 12:05 p. m. and Broad street station, 
ALeece eps aml.5) eastern 
standard time, in each case one hour 
later than heretofore, and will arrive at 
Chicago 9:00 a. m., central standard 
time, the same as hitherto. The pur- 
pose of this change is to allow both 
New York and Philadelphia passengers 
more time for the transaction of busi- 
ness or personal affairs in the morning 
before leaving for the west. Daylight 
saving time went into effect on the 
same day that the changed schedule 
was inaugurated. “The Pennsylvania 
Limited,” under the new schedule 
leaves New York at 1:05 p. m.,, by city 
or daylight saving time, and Philadel- 
phia at 3:11 p. m. This gives a full 
morning.in New York and practically 
an entire business day in Philadelphia 
before departure of the train. 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis—Bayard Henry, of Philadelphia. 
Pa., has been elected a director of this 
company, succeeding S.-S. Dennis, de- 
ceased. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—With the 
inauguration of daylight-saving time 
this railway has reduced its running 


time on its Pittsburgh-Buffalo and 
1923 1922 
ee ae $57,477,378 $50,948,424 
ieceil See ee 43,938,161 39,060,666 
Seas HME tee 13,539,217 11,887,758 
Rots See 10,679,043 9,277,413 
Ny is eee 12,209 842 10,201,654 
la ARE 5,878,501 4,861,691 
6,331,341 5,339,963 


Pittsburgh-Cambridge Springs service 
by half an hour in each case. 


Readin~—Approximately one million 
time-tables and pocket-cards have been 
issued by the Reading Co., to show the 
schedules of its trains after daylight 
saving time becomes effective on Sun- 
day, April 27. The cost of printing 
these schedules alone amounts approx- 
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imately to $20,000, to say nothing of 
the labor cost involved. Upon the 
adoption of daylight saving time Read- 
ing Co., trains, wherever practicable, 
will run one hour earlier between Phila- 
delphia and Chestnut Hill, Frankfort, 
Newton, Trenton, Bound Brook, Lans- 
dale, Doylestown, Norristown and 
points on the Perkiomen R. R. The 
“Every Hour on the Hour” express 
trains between Philadelphia and New 
York’ and all ‘trains’ on” the Atlantic 
City R. R. will also be run one hour 
earlier. No changes on account of 
daylight saving time will be made on 
the Reading division, Harrisburg divi- 
sion, Wilmington and Columbia divi- 
sion and Shamokin division, or in the 
schedules of through trains between 
Philadelphia and these territories or 
between Philadelphia and destinations 
beyond Bethlehem on and via the Cen- 


tral R. R., of New Jersey and the 
Lehigh Valley 'R..R. 
Extensive improvements are being 


made by the Reading Co. to handle the 
growing traffic through South street 
ferry, Philadelphia. These improve- 
ments include the placing in service of 
an additional ferry slip, the enlargement 
of the present ferry house, and the con- 
struction of an overhead bridge across 
Delaware avenue, an escalator and a 
stairway connecting the South street 
station of the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit elevated line with the Reading’s 
ferry house. The construction of the 
overhead bridge, the stairway and the 
escalator will eliminate the present 
necessity of walking across Delaware 
avenue at the street level between the 
Reading’s ferry house and the stairway 
to the elevated structure. The stairway, 
the escalator and the bridge will lead 
directly from the pavement in front of 
the entrance of the Reading ferry house 
to the platform of the South street sta- 
tion of the elevated line. The escalators 
will be four feet wide, the stairway six: 
feet wide, and the bridge 18 feet wide. 
They will be built of steel to be fur- 
nished by the Belmont Iron Works. - 
The construction will be done by the 
Reading’s own forces. 


St. Louis-San Francisco. — This 
company has been authorized by the. 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $2,984,600 temporary prior lien 
mortgage bonds series B and $5,904,200 
prior lien mortgage bonds series D. 
The “B” bonds and $500,000 of the “D”’ 
bonds are to be pledged as collateral 
for any notes the carrier may issue. 
The railway also was authorized to sell 
$8,500,000 “D” bonds at 88%. Subsi- 
diaries of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry. were authorized to issue. promis- 
sory notes as follows: St. Louis San 
Francisco & Texas, . $114,202; Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande Ry., $125,549; 
Birmingham Belt, $482,967; Kansas 
City Fort Scott & Memphis, $1,710,225; 
Kansas City Memphis & Birmingham, 
$290,620. All these notes are to be de- 
livered to the parent company in re- 
spect of expenditures for additions and 
betterments. The Commission deferred 
action on the request to sell $2,984,600 
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“B” bonds and to issue $2,952,100 ad- 
justment mortgage bonds. 


Southern—The passenger offices of 
this company at Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
been moved from 6048 Jenkins Arcade 
building to 214 Oliver building. 


Southern Pacific.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to issue 
$17,640,000 of five per cent equipment 
trust certificates, to be sold, subject to 
the approval of the Commission, to 
Kuhn Loeb & Co., of New York city, 
at 97.56 per cent of par. 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario.— 
Contract for the construction of this 
line’s branch from South Lorrain to 
Keely, Ont., has been let to Grant 
Brothers, Ottawa, Ont. 
is on a yardage basis and calis for the 
construction of ten miles of railway by 
August and the completion of the road 
in September. The new line is to be 18 
miles in length. 


Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis.— 
H. B. Voorhees, general manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., western 
lines, and L. C. Fritch, vice-president, 
Chicago Rock Island (ce Bacinceikia 
have been elected directors of this com- 
pany, succeeding R. N. Begien and T. 
H. Beacom. 


Virginian—The annual report of the 
Virginian Ry. for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1923, shows operating reve- 
nue of $20,328,348, as compared with 
$19,009,444 for the previous year and 
net income of $3,671,444, as compared 
with $3,408,033 for the year 1922. The 
statement of the electrification pro- 


gram, given below, is of particular in- . 


terest: In the spring of 1923, authority 
was granted by the directors for the 
electrification of the Virginian Ry. line 
between Roanoke, Va., and Mullens, 
W. Va., for the better and more eco- 
nomical handling of the increasing coal 
tonnage. The electrification includes 
an 11,000 volt trolley line supported on 
steel structures over 134 miles of main 


The contract’ 
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line track, and a total, including double 
track, yard tracks and side-tracks, of 
231 miles; a 50,000 k. w. steam gen- 
erating plant at Narrows, Va.; an 88,- 
000 volt transmission line carried on 
steel towers, largely across country on 
independent right of way; seven trans- 
fermer stations to stepdown the trans- 
mission line voltage to 11,000 volts for 
the trolley wire; repair shops and in- 
spection facilities for electric locomo- 
tives, and 12 electric locomotives of 
three units each. Each electric locomo- 
tive will weigh 625 tons. Two loco- 
motives, one at head of train and one 
acting as pusher, will take a 6,000 ton 
coal train up Clarks Gap hill at 14 miles 
per hour, and one locomotive will take 
a 9,000-ton train from Clarks Gap yard 
to Roanoke at 14 and 28 miles per hour, 
the lower speed being on the grades. 
The power plant, transformer stations, 
transmission line and distribution sys- 
tem will have a capacity for handling 
an annual coal tonnage of 12,500,000 
tons. The 12 electric locomotives now 
contracted for will be sufficient to han- 
dle 8,000,000 tons annually. Other lo- 
comotives will be ordered as this ton- 
nage smereases. Lhe scheme sorsine 
electrification is capable of indefinite 
expansion by installing additional units 
at the power plant, providing additional 
transformer stations and using addi- 
tional locomotives. Dur‘ng the year, 
contracts have been authorized for 
stacks, structural steel for power plant 
building and for the turbine generator 
for condensers, boilers, superheaters, 
pulverized fuel apparatus, transformers 
and switching equipment for the power 
plant, transformer station equipment, 
transmission towers and steel for sup- 
porting trolley line, and also for the 
locomotives. Surveys were also under 
way for the transmission line, and ex- 
cavation had been begun for the power 
plant. The first locomotives will be 


received and put into service early in 
1925, and the electrification should be 
in complete operation by the autumn of 
that year. 


The First Bale of Cotton Shipped from the Rio Grande Valley Each Year Marks the Date 
of a General Celebration, Which is Usually Featured by a Parade, Participated in by 


Almost All Industries. 


Above is the Float of the Gulf Coast Lines in 1923 Parade. 
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Wabash—This company has reached 
an agreement providing for annual 
salary increases to its clerks of ap- 
proximately $125,000. The two weeks’ 
vacation with pay and Saturday after- 


noon off provisions of the schedule 
were continued in effect. 
Western Pacific — The Interstate 


Commerce Commission has authorized 
this railway to assume obligations for 
$3,105,000 of equipment trust certificates 
to be issued by the Equitable Trust 
Co., New York city and sold at par 
and accrued dividends. 


safety, Interstate 


bureau of 
Commerce Commission, has issued its 


The 


“Summary of Accident Investigation 
Reports,’ No. 18, covering the last 
quarter of the year 1923. 

Pgs 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has published supplement No. 1, to 
regulations for the transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles 
by freight and express and as baggage, 
including specifications for shipping 
containers. The supplement contains 
all outstanding amendments to regula- 
tions revised, effective Jan. 1, 1923. 

oer 


The Franklin Railway Supply Co., 
Inc., New York city, has published bul- 
letin No. 905, describing multiple pipe 
clamps. These clamps were designed 
with a view to laying out the piping 
of a locomotive in the drawing room, 
and showing the location of each clamp. 
When pipe lines are applied in accord- 
ance with such layout, it insures the 
lines being systematically arranged and 
proper support given. Oftentimes the 
first cost of multiple pipe clamps is 
gained in the reduced cost of removing 
and replacing pipes, and in the reduc- 
tion of pipe breakage that causes engine 
failures. 


| Equipment and. Structures |, 


Locomotives. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has pur- 
chased 100 locomotives from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., 50 180-ton Mika- — 
wos, with superheater equipment, cylin- 
ders 28 to 32, and 50 157-ton Mikados, 
with superheater equipment, cylinders 
28 by 30. 

The Canadian National Rys, have 
placed an order with the Kingston Lo- 
comotive Works for five Santa Fe 
locomotives and is reported to be in 
the market for 15 locomotives of the 
“6000” type and 18 Mikados. , 

It is reported that the Pacific Electric 
Ry. will build five electric locomotives 
in its own shops. 


Passenger Cars. 


The New York Central R. R. is im 
quiring for 25 suburban coaches for the 
Boston & Albany R. R. Bs 
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The Caro Northern R. R. has placed 
an order with the Edwards Railway 
Motor Car Co., for one railway motor 
car. 


The Morrisey Fernie & Michel Ry. 
has placed orders with the Edwards 
Railway Motor Car Co., for two rail- 
way motor cars. 


The Cape Fear Rys. have purchased 
a 50-passenger motor car-from the Ed- 
wards Railway Motor Car Co. 

The Ford Motor Co. is inquiring for 
two to three coaches, two to three 
baggage-mail cars and one to two com- 
bination coaches, for the Detroit To- 
ledo & Ironton R. R. 


Freight Cars. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 
an order with the Case Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Kilbourne & Jacobs di- 
vision, for 30 automatic air dump cars. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. is inquiring for 100 steel under- 
frames for 40-ton box cars. 

The Fruit Growers’ Express is in- 
quiring for underframes for 1,100 cars, 
also for 4,000 axles. 

Equip & Structures... 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
placed an order with the S. F. Bowser 
Co., for oil storage equipment at the 
new central oil house at Columbus, Ga. 


The New York Central R. R. is erect- 
ing two oil houses in connection with 


the Castleton cut-off and has placed or- 


ders with the S. F. Bowser Co. for the 
oil storage equipment necessary. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has awarded 
a contract to the Columbia Construc- 
tion Co., of Altoona, Pa., for a boiler 
house for the new Juniata shops at Al- 
toona, to cost about $50,000. 


The Reading Co. has awarded a 
contract for the construction of a metal 
covered machine shop in its yard at 
St. Clair, Pa. to the Curtis-Grindrod 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Erie R. R. will build a wheel re- 
‘pair shop, of steel and concrete, at 
Hornell, N. Y., estimated to cost be- 
tween $50,000 and $75,000. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. and the Read- 
ing Co. plan the construction of a joint 
station at Bethlehem, Pa., estimated to 
cost $250,000. 


The Grand Trunk Ry. plans the con- 
struction of a roundhouse and shops at 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
plans the construction of a storehouse 
at Ottawa, Kan., to cost $30,000. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has let the 
following contracts on its Natron cut- 
off, six miles to Henry & McFee, 
Seattle, Wash.; nine miles to Erick- 
son-Peterson-Grier, San Francisco, 


eal. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has let contract for building unit four 
to its San Bernardino, Cal., shops to 
Summer Sollitt Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has pur- 
chased 23 acres of land at Yoder, Pa., 
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and will construct thereon a 23-acre 
storage dam for water for engines and 
will also erect a watering station. 


The Kansas City Southern R. R. will 
build an extension to its office building 
at its Shreveport, La., shops. 


The Elgin Joliet & Eastern R. R. is 
asking bids covering a new powerhouse 
at East Joliet, Ill. 


The Wabash Ry. has commenced con- 
struction of a coach shop at Decatur, 
Ill, to replace one destroyed by fire 
recently. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis R. R. is preparing plans cov- 
ering a new battery department at its 
shops at Beech Grove, Ind., estimated 
to cost $32,000. 

The Southerr Pacific Co. car ferry 
terminal at Benicia, Cal., was damaged 
by fire on April 19, to the extent of 
approximately $100,000. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. plans ta 
rebuild its tin and machine shops, etc., 
at Fort Scott, Kan., which were re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is reported to be planning the con- 


struction of a new station at Des Arc, 
Ark. 


The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. contemplates the construc- 
tion of a new station at Lexington, 
Tenn., also at Smyrna, Tenn. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. is re- 
ported to be planning the construction 
of a freight station at Vidalia, Ga. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Canadian National Rys. will 
shortly issue a list of machinery and 
tools for its car shops at St. Thomas, 


Ont. 


The Long Island R.-R. will issue a 
list shortly covering 12 to 15 tools. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed an order with the Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick Co. for one 25- 
ton locomotive crane. 


The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
has ordered two 15-ton cranes, from the 
Whiting Corpn., one for installation at 
Dallas, Texas, and the other at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for five 25-ton locomotive 
cranes equipped with magnet and gen- 
erator, and four standard ditchers 

The Southern Ry., through the Foun- 
dation Co., New York city, is inquiring 
for one five-ton electric crane of 4-ft. 
span for shops at Knoxville, Tenn. 

The New York Central R. R. has pur- 
chased a locomotive axle turning lathe. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry. is inquiring for a_ six-foot 
radial drill. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has ordered 
two 30-ton, four-motor gantry cranes, 
with five-ton auxiliaries from the Whit- 
ing Corpn. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has ordered two ditchers from 
the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
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R. R.-is inquiring for the following list 
of machinery and tools: 


One dry grinder with 18 by 38-in. wheel. 

One 2%-in. pipe cutting and threading ma- 
chine, 

One 300 or 500-lb. helve hammer. 

One 18-in. by 10-ft. engine lathe. 

One dry grinder with 12 by 2-in. wheel. 

One electric tool post grinder. 

All machines to be motor-driven. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in the 
market for a large list, as follows: 


One 2% pin. 3-head threading machine with 
complete dies, 

Two 2%-in. double-head bolt threading ma- 
chines with dies. 


Two 100-in. heavy duty vertical boring 
mills. 

Two 42-in. heavy duty vertical boring 
mills. 


One 48-in. car wheel borer. 

One heavy duty horizontal boring, drilling 
and milling machine. 

One locomotive rod-boring machine, 

One portable cylinder-bar boring machine. 

One portable crank-pin turning machine. 

One dome facing machine, 

Two 60-in, heavy duty plain radial drilling 
machines. 

Three 48-in. heavy-duty plain radial drill- 
ing machines. 

One 2-spin'dle high-speed drilling machine. 

Four 36-in, vertical drill presses. 

Two 14-in. sensitive drilling machines. 

Two universal cutter and reamer grinders. 

Eleven 18 by 38-in. double floor grinders. 

One 12% by 1%-in. double floor grinder. 

Six 2-ton electric hoists. 

One heavy duty key-seating, 
milling machine, 


drilling and 


Four 20-in. by 5-ft. heavy-duty engine 
lathes. 
Two 16-in. by 4-ft. heavy-duty engine 
lathes, 
Two 25-in. by 6-ft. heavy duty engine 
lathes. 
Three 20-in. universal turret head brass 
lathes, 
Two 36-in. by 8-ft. heavy-duty engine 
lathes. 
One 48-in. by 10-ft. heavy-duty engine 
lathe, 
One 52-in. by 10-ft. heavy-duty engine 
lathe, 


Three double-head car axle lathes, 

One 60-in. ‘driving wheel lathe. 

One 24-in. vertical turret lathe. 

Two 54-in. vertical turret lathes. 

One 28-in. horizontal turret lathe, 

One 54-in. vertical milling machine. 

One’ 32 by 32 by 32-in. crank planer. 

One 386-in. by 36-in, by 16-ft. planer. 

One 60-in. by 60-in. by 16-ft. planer. 

One 60-in. by 60-in. by 16-ft. planer. 

One 60-in. by 60-in. by 16-ft. planer. 

One 24-in. hand planer and jointer. 

Three 36-in. by 36-in. 50-ton power forcing 
presses. 

Two 48-in, 600-ton single end hydraulic 
locomotive driving wheel presses. 

One 48-in, double end punch and shear, 

One 36-in. throat, 20-in. gap riveting ma- 
chine. 

Three fuel oil forges. 

One 36-in. universal cold cut-off saw. 

Two 12 by 12-in. power hack saws, 

Three 40-in. rip saws. 

One 86-in. band saw. 

One 36-in. draw-cut shaper, 

Four 36-in. crank shapers, 

Two 15-in, Dill slotters. 


One 7 by 84-in. Ryerson spring forming 
machine, 

One 52-in. gap shear, 

Two electric battery or gasoline crane 
trucks, 


One gasoline truck tractor. 

One portable valve facing machine. 

One 1-in. to 4-in. pipe threading machine. 

Three %-in. to 2-in. pipe threading ma- 
chines, 


All the machines above are to be motor 
driven. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The New York Central R.-R., has 
awarded contract to the General Rail- 
way Signal Co., for the complete in- 
stallation of an electric interlocking 
plant at Selkirk, N. Y. The machine 
will consist of 60 working levers and 
36 spare spaces and will be of the 
model 2 unit lever type. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 


has placed an order with the General 
Railway Signal Co., covering one 
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model 2 unit-lever type electric inter- 
locking machine having 31 working 
levers and 5 spare spaces. The levers 
are to be equipped with individual pol- 
arized relays, and the order also calls 
for three clockwork time releases, 
seven model 9-A D-C upper quardrant 
semaphore tower indicators and three 
model 9-A D-C annunciator indicators. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Ry., 
has placed an order with the General 
Railway Signal Co., covering the in- 
stallation of an electric interlocking 
plant at Second street, Clinton, Iowa. 
The machine will have 45 working 
levers and 15 spare spaces. Installation 
will be made by signal company’s 
forces. 


The New York Central R. R., has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co., for one 72-lever style 
“A”, mechanical interlocking machine, 
having 59 working levers and 13 spaces, 
for installation at Geneva, N. Y. This 
installation will be made by the rail- 
way’s forces. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R., has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co., covering one four- 
lever electro-mechanical interlocking 
machine, having four mechanical work- 
ing levers, and four electric working 
levers complete with locking bed and 
locking, for installation in interlocking 
plant at Catuma, Ala. Two of the levers 
are to be equipped with detector lock 
and interlocking is to be arranged for 
horizontal lead-out. The order also 
includes two clock-work time releases. 


The New York Central R. R., has 
placed contract with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co., calling for materials 
to cover G-R-S system of automatic 
continuous inductive train control 
which is to be installed on the Boston 
& Albany R. R., between West Spring- 
field and Westfield, Mass., on the 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry., between Mt. Jackson. and 
Washington, Ind.; and on the Michigan 
Central R. R., between Dearborn and 
Wayne, Mich. The above contract cov- 
ers approximately 10 miles and 10 en- 
gines on each road. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R., has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co., for automatic signaling 
material for installation between Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Montford, Tenn. This 
order includes 79 absolute one-arm 
ground signals; 208 permissive one-arm 
ground signals; 2 permissive two-arm 
ground signals; 10 permissive one-arm 
bridge signals; 322 model 5, improved 
design, switch circuit controllers; 427 
neutral track relays and 140 neutral 
line relays. Installation will be made 
by the Railway’s forces. 

The New York Central R. R., has 
placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co., calling for signal ma- 
terial to be installed between Graytown 
and Millbury, Ohio. The order in- 
cludes 10 one-indication color-light sig- 
nals, 10 two-indication color-light sig- 
nals, 44 three-indication color-light 
signals, 60-208 ohm polarized relays, 
50-208 ohm neutral wall-type relays 
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and 3 model 2, form B, A-C relays. In- 
stallation will be made by the railway’s 
forces. 


The Canadian National Rys. have or- 
dered from the Hall Switch & Signal 
Co. 18 “Searchlight” single unit light 
signals, 4 style “L” motor signals and 
26 relays for installation at London, 


Ont. 
Bridges. 


Work has commenced on the recon- 
struction of the Boston & Maine R. R. 
bridge which carries the tracks of the 
Southern division across the Fitchburg 
division, at Somerville, Mass. It is ex- 
pected that the structure will be com- 
pleted in July, at an estimated cost of 
$140,000. 


The city of Fresno, Cal., is having 
surveys made covering the construc- 
tion of a subway under the Southern 
Pacific Co.’s tracks at that point, esti- 
mated to cost $100,000. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
has awarded a contract to the Ten- 
nessee Coal Iron & R. R. Co. for 1,000 
tons of plates for car repair work. 


The Virginian Ry. has awarded four 
bridges, representing 800 tons of steel, 
to the American Bridge Co. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has awarded 4,500 tons of struc- 
tural steel to the American Bridge Co. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for 800 tons of structural steel 
for four bridges 


The general contract covering the 
Becks run bridge of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been let 
to M. J. McMenamin. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
awarded 100 tons for a bridge at Parks, 
N. Y., to the Bethlehem Steel Corpn. 


The St Louis Southwestern R. R. 
has awarded 300 tons of steel for car 
repairs to the Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. for 400 tons of structural 
steel for grade elimination program at 
Forsythe, N. Y. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. is 
inquiring for 100,000 to 150,000 tie plates 
and 1,700 pairs of angle bars. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
R. R. has placed orders with the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. for 10,000 tons 
of 90-lb. steel rails and an order with 
the Elliott Frog & Switch Co. for a 
large tonnage of frogs, switches and 
fastenings. 

The New Mexico Central Ry. is in 
the market for 100 track miles of 85- 
lb. relay steel. 


Personals _ 


Executives. 


Patrick E. Crowley has been elected 
president of the Rutland R. R., suc- 
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ceeding Alfred H. Smith, deceased, 
and G. A. Harwood has been ap- 
pointed vice-president. Mr. Crowley 


has also been elected president of the 
Mahoning Coal R. R. and a director 
of the same company. 


B. W. Herrman, Who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., was 
born on October 10, 1866, at Dayton, 
Ohio. He entered railway service on 
August 17, 1882, as messenger in the 
local freight office of the Cleveland 


“Columbus & Indianapolis and Scioto 
Valley Rys., at Columbus, Ohio. From 
December 11, 1890, to December 10, 


B. W. Herrman. . te: 
1892, he was contracting agent for the 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St 
Louis Ry., at the same place; Decem- 
ber 10, 1892, to June 3, 1893, traveling 
freight agent for the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry., at Columbus; June 3, 1893, to” 
April 1, 1894, local freight agent, at 
Columbus; April 1, 1894, to December 
9, 1910, also local freight agent for the 
Cleveland Akron & Columbus Ry.; De- 
cember 9, 1910, to December 1, 1912, 
general agent of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry., at Cincinnati, Ohio; December 
1, 1912, to July 1, 1917, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Columbus, Ohio; 
July 1, 1917, to November 1, 1918, gen- 
eral freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters; November 1, 1918, to June, 
1922, general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Roanoke, Va.; June, 1922, 
to the date of his present appointment, 
assistant freight traffic manager, at 


a4 


Roanoke. Pd 


Operating. Fa 
The New York Central R. R. has an- 
nounced the following further changes 
in its operating department personnel: 
F. E. Williamson has been appointed 
general superintendent of the New 
York terminal district, with headquar- 


ters at New York city; F. E. McCor- 
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mack has been appointed general su- 
perintendent of the second district, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y.; C. H. 
Calkins has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Mohawk division, with 
headquarters-at Albany, N. Y.; F. S. 
Risley has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Buffalo division, with head- 


» quarters at Buffalo, N. Y.; M. E. Welch 


has been appointed superintendent of 
the Ontario division, with headquarters 
mmoswero, N. Y.; and H. Scott has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania division, with headquar- 
fers) at Corning, N. Y. 


D. W. Dinan has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the New 
York Central R. R., with headquar- 
fereeat, Syracuse, N.Y. Mr. Dinan 
was born in 1866, and entered railway 
service in 1883, as agent and operator 
of the Walkill Valley R. R., at Binne- 
water, N. Y., 1886, to 1900, train dis- 
patcher, West Shore R. R., Kingston, 
ho Y.;. 1900; to 1901, trainmaster, 


Penusylvania division, New York Cen- 
ieaber. Roy 1901, to October 1, 1904, 


D,. W. Dinan. 


chief trainmaster, Pennsylvania division 
October 1, 1904, to May 1, 1905, assist- 
ant superintendent, Pennsylvania divi- 
sion; May 1, 1905, to April 1, 1911, 
superintendent, Pennsylvania division; 
April 1, 1911, to May 1, 1917, superin- 
tendent of the Mohawk division, with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y.; May 1, 
1917, to the time of his recent appoint- 
ment, general superintendent of the 
_ second district, with headquarters at 
| Buffalo, N. Y. 

| OD. B. Fleming has been appointed 
general superintendent of the first dis- 
trict of the New York’Central R. R., 
with headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 
| Mr. Fleming was born on February 12, 
| 1877, at Snowshoe, Pa., and entered 
Tailway service in July, 1893, as tele- 
| Staph operator on the Pennsylvania 
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division of the New York Central & 


Hudson River R. R. From October, 
1899, to February, 1903, Mr. Fleming 
was train dispatcher; February, 1903, to 


D. B, Fleming. 


November, 1904, chief dispatcher; No- 
vember, 1904, to October, 1906, assistant 
trainmaster; October, 1906, to Novem- 
ber, 1910, trainmaster, Mohawk divi- 
sion; November, 1910, to July, 1911, 


“assistant superintendent, Hudson divi- 


sion; July, 1911, to September, 1913, as- 
sistant superintendent, Mohawk divi- 
sion; September, 1913, to April, 1918, 
superintendent, Buffalo division; April, 
1918, until his recent promotion, super- 
intendent of the Mohawk division. 


Henry C. James, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of icing 
facilities, of the Northern Pacific Ry., 


H. ©. James, Jr. 
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with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. James entered the service of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, July 5, 1911, 
being employed as a special lineman in 
the telegraph department. He was 
changed to telephone inspector at Mis- 
soula, Mont., September 5, 1911, and left 
the service of the company December 
1, 1911. He re-entered the service of 
the Northern Pacific Ry. July 1, 1913, 
as assistant general foreman in the tele- 
graph department and on July 7, 1916, 
was transferred to St. Paul as telegraph 
and telephone engineer. In July, 1917, 
Mr. James enlisted and was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant of signal corps 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. On July 
1, 1919, he returned from military serv- 
ice and was appointed valuation engi- 
neer of the Northern” Pacific at. St. 
Paul. On June 10, 1920, he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of tele- 
eraph with headquarters at St. Paul, 
which position he held.until his pres- 
ent appointment. a 


F.H. Knickerbocker has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. (Union Pa- 


E. H. Knickerbocker. 


cific system), with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal., succeeding W. H. Com- 
stock, who has resigned to become vice- 
president of the Citizens’ Trust and 
Savings bank of Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Knickerbocker was born December 10, 
1875, at Chicago, Ill., and educated in 
the public schools of Omaha, Neb. He 
entered railway service on March 16, 
1897, as stenographer to the general 
freight agent of the Oregon Short Line 
R. R. From January 1, 1900, to May 
15, 1902, he was secretary to the gen- 
eral superintendent; May 16, 1902, to 
December 31, 1908, secretary to the 
vice-president and general manager; 
January 1, 1909, to August 14, 1916, as- 
sistant to the general manager; August 
15, 1916, to August 5, 1922, general su- 
perintendent. On August 5, 1922, Mr. 
Knickerbocker left the service of the 
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Oregon Short Line to become general 
manager of the Alaska Steamship Co., 
and the Copper River & Northwestern 
Ry., which position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment. 


L. A. Champ has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Chicago division of 
the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry., succeeding E. W. McVicker, 
promoted. Mr. Champ was formerly 
terminal trainmaster at Toledo, Ohio, 
for the same road. 

J. E. Crawford, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry., with headquarters 
at Roanoke, Va., was born on Decem- 


J. E, Crawford. 


ber 1, 1876, at SanwDiero 1Caleeand 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1897. He entered railway 
service.in July 1903, as bridge engineer 
for the Norfolk & Western Ry., serving 
in that capacity until 1914, when he was 
appointed chief engineer of the same 
road, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., later promoted to assistant gencral 
manager, which position he held at the 
‘ume of his recent appointment. 


Traffic. 


A. D. Aiken has been appointed as- 


sistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Aiken has previously been general 
agent in the same city. 


Pat Portel, division freight agent of 
the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry, 
with headquarters at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has been promoted to assistant 
general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters. 


Gilbert R. Pettit has been appointed 
division passenger agent of the South- 
ern Ry., with headquarters at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., succeeding W. H. Caffey, 
retired on account of ill health; Virgil 
L. Estes has been appointed division 
passenger agent at Jacksonville, Fla., 
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succeeding Mr. Pettit; Robert H. Ham- 
ilton has been appointed district pas- 
senger agent at Atlanta, Ga., succeed- 
ing Mr. Estes, and Otis B: Price has 
been appointed traveling passenger 
agent, succeeding Mr. Hamilton. 


Mechanical. 


F. E. Russell has been appointed me- 
chanical engineer of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., succeeding Howard 
Stillman, retired. Mr. Russell was for- 
merly assistant mechanical engineer. 

D. Wood has been appointed engineer 
of tests of the Southern Pacific Co., 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal. Mr. Wood was formerly assistant 
mechanical engineer and assistant en- 
gineer of tests. 

~. J. Clayton has been ‘appointed 
master mechanic of the Texarkana & 
Ft. Smith Ry., with headquarters at 
ForteAnthius, iexas. 

Walter D. Smith, superintendent of 
the Oaklawn shops of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Ry., at Danville, IIL, 
retired on May 1. Mr. Smith had been 
shop superintendent since 1911. 


Accounting. 


J. M. Rodgers, who has been appointed gen- 
eral auditor of the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
effective May 1. 


Engineering. 


L. B. Elliott has been appointed en- 
gineer, maintenance of way of the Cin- 
cinnati-Sandusky division of the Cleve- 
land Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry., with headquarters at Springfield, 
Ohio, succeeding W. S. Burnett, pro 
moted. 


W. B. Hodge has been appointed en- 
gineer, maintenance of way, of the 
Evansville Indianapolis & Terre Haute 
Ry., with headquarters at Washington, 
Ind., succeeding E. J. Bayer, promoted. 


Personnel. 


Timothy J. O’Shaughnessy has been 
appointed supervisor of personnel of 
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the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
with headquarters at Chicago, IIl., ef- 
fective May 1. 


Obituary. 


Michael V. Mahoney, general freight 
and passenger agent of the Wrights- 
ville & Tennille R. R., died at his home 
in Dublin, Ga., on April 21. 


Frank G. Ewald, chief engineer of 
the Illinois commerce commission, died 
in Chicago last week. Mr. Ewald was 
widely known in railway engineering 
circles, having been chairman of the 
commission of engineers which con- 
ducted the survey for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission relative to au- 
tomatic block systems, train control 
devices, etc., during the administration 
of President Roosevelt. 

Archibald Gray, assistant to traffic 
manager of the Western Pacific R. R., 
died at his home in San Francisco, Cal., 
on April 29. Mr. Gray was born August 
12, 1863, at Strachur, Argyleshire, Scot- 
land and educated in the public schools 
of Glasgow. Mr. Gray entered railway 
service in August, 1881, as helper in 
the baggage room of the St. Paul Min- 
neanolis & Manitoba Ry., at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. From October, 1881, to 1885, 
he was clerk in the local freight office; 
chief clerk in the office of the general 
agent, 1885, to 1892; agent, Minneapolis 
Western Ry., at Minneapolis, Minn, 
April, 1892, to August, 1893; chief clerk 
in the office of the general traffic man- 
ager of the Great Northern Ry., at St. 
Paul, Minn., August, 1893, to September, 
1894; assistant general freight agent, 
September 21, 1894, to June, 1896; as- 
sistant general freight agent, Montana 
Central Ry., June, 1896, to June 1, 1905; 
assistant general freight and passenger 
agent, Great Northern Ry., at -Butte, 
Mont., June 1 to October 1, 1905; trans- 
ferred to Sioux City, Iowa, in the same 
capacity for the same road on October 
1, 1905; transferred to Seattle, Wash., 
in the same capacity, on January 1], 
1907; transferred to Portland, Ore., in 
the same capacity, April 1, 1911. On 
October 16, 1911. Mr. Gray was ap= 
pointed general freight agent of the 
Western Pacific R. R., with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, Cal., Servimgeum 
that capacity until January, 1922, when 
he was appointed assistant to traffic 
manager, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 


Wanted: An experienced railroad sales- 
man to handle well known fuel sav- 
ing device for locomotives. Must have 
technical education and wide acquaint- 
anceship. Give full information; age, 
education, experience, salary, etc. Ad- 
dress Box W. A., care Railway Review, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to im 


crease your knowledge of practical. 


railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 


the larger terminals. 
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New 0-8-0 Heavy Switch Engines for Wabash Ry. 


Modern Switch Engines Recently Delivered for Use in 
Yard and Transfer Service at Large Terminals 


Early in 1906 the Wabash Railway adopted the policy of 
obtaining engines for switch service by reconverting older 
_ 2-6-0 and 2-8-0 type freight locomotives into 0-6-0 and 0-8-0 
type switch engines, but the demand for more engines for 
this class of work was so great that it was thought advis- 
able to purchase new power rather than withdraw any more 
engines from road service. Consequently the road has re- 
cently placed in service 20 new 0-8-0 type modern locomo- 
tives that are being used for yard and transfer service at 
These new engines are. considerably 


heavier than any of the other existing power used for the 
.. same service, except some of the reconverted consolidation 


us 


_ engines, and are reported to be giving very good service in 
_ switching out long trains and handling the heavy transfer 
business of the road. ; 


Sey The Wabash has recently received from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., Schenectady works 20 switching 
locomotives of the 0-8-0 type, these engines being one 


- of the heaviest of existing switching engines, and 


considerably larger than other switch engines now 
' used on the Wabash. Except for two -converted 
_ 8wheel engines, the largest switch engine in use on 


- this railroad before the new engines were purchased 
was their class B-7, a 6-wheel switch engine, weigh- 


A 


-< ing 154,040 lbs., with cylinders 21 by 26 in., and a 


tractive power of 34,673 lbs. These engines have 
been in service since 1906, with the exception of 12 


. purchased in 1912, and have proved to be an excellent. 


Switch engine, very economical to maintain. 


The above mentioned two 8-wheel switch engines 
are heavier than those of the B-7 class, but were con- 
verted from consolidation type road engines. These 
converted engiries, the Wabash class C-1, weigh 183,- 


450 lbs., have 22 by 28 in. cylinders, develop a tractive 
power of 39,721 lbs., and have given very good serv- 
ice. Possible future conversions furnish a means for 
providing heavier switch power when ihere is a de- 
mand for this size, and at no great sacrifice of road 
power, since the consolidation engines in question, 
having a tractive power of only 31,200 lbs., are ap- 
proaching obsolescence for through freight service. 
Starting in 1917 the demand for additional 6-wheel 
switch engines was taken care of by converting 2-6-0 
road engines to 6-wheel switch engines, and this prac- 
tice has made it possible to provide a good 6-wheel 
switch engine through withdrawal from road service 
of engines becoming less useful because of their 
small size. In late years there has been an increas- 
ing demand for heavy switch engines for use in trans- 


fer service at the large terminals, and this demand 
has been. taken care of thus far by reconverting the 


above mentioned class C-l1 engines, and by the use 
of a number of superheated consolidation road engines. 
This demand for transfer engines, accompanied with 
a need for larger engines for switching out long trains 


‘in the main yards, was responsible for the decision 


to purchase this new 8-wheel type switch engine, and 


these engines are being used in switching and trans- 


fer service at Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas 
City, and in heavy switching service in the main yards 
at Decatur. 


The new engines have 25 by 28 in. cylinders, develop 


a tractive power of 52,921 lbs., weight 217,500 lbs., on 
drivers and the weight of the engine and tender is 


366,000 lbs. The tender has a capacity of 8,000 gal- 
lons of water, and eight tons of coal. The driving 
wheel base is 15 ft. 0 in., total wheel base of the en- 


Wabash Railway 0-8-0 Heavy Switch Engine for Use in Large Terminals for Handling Heavy Transfer and Terminal Traffic. 
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gine and tender is 53 ft. 2 in., and the length of the. B-7 switch engines described above, which constitute 
engine over all is 68 ft. 0-4 in. The diameter of the major part of the switch power on this road. 

drivers is 52 in. or the same size as the 6-wheel class The boiler is the extended top type, radial stayed; 
the front course is 80 inches in diameter and the 
second course is 81-7/16 inches in diameter. The flues 
are hot rolled seamless steel, 15 ft. long, the small 
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Landers, the south Chicago terminal, 


May 10, 1924 


flues being the same length and diameter as those of 
the class B-7 engines, there being 230—2 inch tubes 
and 36—5'% inch flues. The firebox is 66% inches 
wide by 102% inches long, with a grate area of 46.7 
sq. ft. It is equipped with the Hulson type grate, 
which was more fully described in the Railway Re- 
view of March 29, 1924. 


GRATES AND ASH PANS 


This type of grate has a low maintenance cost, and 
has been adopted as a standard grate for all locomo- 
tives and stationary boilers on the 
Wabash. These grates are easily shaken 
by the fireman, who for this reason . 
usually keeps a clean fire, and there are 
consequently possibilities for running an 
engine a considerable length of time be- 
tween fire cleanings. In some of the 
terminals these engines are being worked 
for 30 days without having the fire 
knocked. The engines are run over the 
‘cinder pits once in 12 hours, at which 
mame the fires are cleaned but not 
knocked, which results in considerable 
Saving in time and requires the building 
of a smaller number of fires. As can 
readily be seen this practice is quite a 
saving in engine house expense as well 
as in the time the engines are kept in 
service. 

Some of the mikado type freight en- 
gines equipped with this type of grate 
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grate repairs, and at 17 of these shoppings no replace- 
ment parts were used. 


The Madden type of ash pan, Franklin Butterfly 
type of fire doors, and Okadee blow off cocks are 
used. The Madden type of ash pan, which was de- 
scribed in the Railway Review, March 29, 1924, is a 
sheet steel single hopper pan, the hopper being a semi- 
circular section made of one piece. The pan is equipped 
with flushing arangement, and by virtue of its chute 
Shape, the ashes are very easily flushed out of pan 
when water is used. This type of construction is 


2350- 2" Tubes 
36~- 5$'Flues 


Firebox 1023'x 664" nsive Sheets 


are running from Montpelier, Ohio, to 


and back to Montpelier, a distance of 
344 miles, without having the fires knocked. These 


_ long runs and the long periods between the times when 


the fires are knocked are attributed to the fact that these 
grates are much more efficient than the ordinary type of 
rocking finger grate, in that they do not agitate the fire 
when being shaken. The motion of the grate is such 
that the bed of fire is not disturbed in any way, while 
the arrangement of the fingers on the grate bars is such 
that considerably more air is permitted to enter the fire- 
box through them thus aiding in the combustion. 


In this connection it is interesting to notice that as 
has previously been stated, the cost of maintaining 
these grates is very low. From records compiled by 
the Wabash it has been determined that the average 
cost for repairs to grates of this type is $3.19 per shop- 
ping for each engine undergoing heavy repairs. The 

1 class engines were equipped with the Hulson 
grate in 1920, and since then 30 of the engines have 
received heavy repairs at a total cost of $95.56 for 
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Section of Boiler and Firebox, ‘Wabash Railway 0-8-0 Type Switch Engines, 


such that maintenance is low, and this pan has been 
adopted as standard for Wabash engines where it is 
practical to apply it. One 1% in. Okadee blow off — 
cock is located at left back corner, connected to a . 
perforated pipe lying on mud ring for the purpose of 
removing sludge accumulation, and a 2-in. blow off 
cock is located at the side near front of firebox to 
facilitate the quick emptying of boiler when it is being 
washed out. . 


BoILer DETAILS 


Using Cole’s ratios as a basis of comparison, the 
boiler horse power is only 89 per cent of the cylinder 
horse power. The demands on the boiler are such 
in switching service that it is not necessary to have 
a 100 per cent boiler, and it is found that an 89 per 
cent boiler will furnish plenty of steam under all con- 
ditions encountered by a switch engine either in 
ordinary switching, or in transfer service. 
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Al] rigid staybolts 1014 inches or less in length are 
hollow drilled with a 3/16 in. diameter hole the en- 
tire length. Taper threaded radial staybolts are used 
for five rows on each side of the center line of the 
crown sheet for the full length of the boiler, with the 
exception of the three front rows which are Alco flexi- 
ble staybolts hammered over in the crown sheet, with 
welded sleeves while a total of 380 Alco flexible bolts 
is used in the breaking zones. 

The American Arch Co. Security sectional arch is 
used, and is supported on four 3-in. diameter steel 
arch tubes. 

Wabash standard front end arrangement is used, 
perforated plate No. 14 gauge with 3/16-in. by 1)%4-in. 
perforations being used in place of the usual 2-in. by 
2-in., or 21%4-in. by 24%4-in. wire netting. The smoke 
box front is hung on special Okadee hinges, which 
makes it possible to swing the entire front open on 
these hinges instead of having to hoist it off with a 
crane or chain hoist. The exhaust nozzle tip is a so- 
called hook type of tip which has been made standard 
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Rod Brass, 


on the Wabash, and which replaces the smooth cir- 
cular tip formerly used, sometimes with, and some- 
times without the bridge. The exhaust tip casting 
has a cavity cast around the outside to which is con- 
nected the blower pipe and two flattened blower tips, 
one on either side. 

The smoke stack is made in three pieces, an inside 
stack, a saddle with extension to which the inside 
stack is bolted, and an outside stack. The use of the 
separate outside stack instead of the one-piece stack 
and saddle is somewhat of a change from the practice 
of the past few years, but it was felt that the stack 
can be better lined up, and will give better results 
than where a separate outside stack is used. 


The safety valves are Consolidated type, one 3-in. 
muffled and one 3-in. open. The main throttle is 
the Chambers balanced type, with throttle rod passing 
through a Gustin-Bacon stuffing box on the back 
head. This is a special design of stuffing box that 
uses a so-called plastic packing, the particular feature 
being that a leaky throttle valve stem can be stopped 
from leaking without letting steam off the boiler. To 
do this steam is cut off from) access to the throttle 
gland by giving a half turn to a gland plug valve, then 
the plastic packing which is in .the form of Y-in 
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TABLE OF DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND PROPORTIONS, 
- WaBASH 8-WHEEL SWITCH ENGINES 


Weight proportions: 
Weight on drivers + total weight engine per cent oa 


Wabash class '\"..0)5 stints et/lgeee s eeebes cane ne peels 2e eae C-3 
Railroads. 0).ii3 ccc.) Gea ane eee By Ei Wabash 
Type vot  locomotivesy 20 F hcg/e< doc celeclelsls a ells rd pee es 0-8-0 
SErviee mui so. Aha /nlonmeake be ioiecst dw Cichwtosbpcarnue etal lek eae eae Switch 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke.../...-....22... 25 in. by 28 in. 
Valvé sear, type... 6 {ese ine epee ce tatoo ieee ae Walschaert 
Valves piston, ‘ty pe; SiZOUcch nie etn Sg oe the Ad CU Ra neo 14 in. 
Maximum “travel oo... 4,02 snc alee te 6% in. 
Outside lap: v0... 20S eR oe ee oe 11/16 in 
Exhaust. clearance (5.’, U9. 2. usascuicit- ee chen Sete eee 
Lead in’ full gear iio oo Ae tee eee ee 1/16 in. 
Weights in working order: 
Ont drivers. icin. hoe eens: PR 217,500 Ibs. 
On: front: truck..ct sic.) 0) De. Unc eke Wiel eee None 
On “trailing truck: f.625 ih ele it eee nares None 
Total engine (2.35.4 .4c sh deck es ee 217,500 Ibs. 
Tender.) 00 oa Gees ae ao eee a 148,500 Ibs. 
Total-engine and tendér. ¢. ...) 205-4. sae ree 366,000 lbs. 
Wheel bases: 
Driving. 03). 0s. o 2 See be os Oe eee 15 ft. 0 in. 
Rigid: 63.02 62. Ee ew al ae a “15; £600" ing 
Total engine <2)... esac Siler ein sie lsc ste ecu Oana RTE 
Total enginevand’ tendéress sos nek he ee 53 ft. 2 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
Driving i. sb Sele See hee bias aie 52 in 
Front ‘truck 2.0.5 2...0. hoe + on) scepter er None 
Trailing «truck? \x.).. Waka ee a ei oe eee None 
Journals, diameter and length: . 
Driving, ‘mainivags eee ee eee .10 in. by 12 in. 
Driving, others yak eae ee eee “2.9 in. ‘by 12: in 
Front track o..o.06's s ojwi it suoratn #6 eae oles Wh oases alana 
Trailing truck2..4 aire, eee iaihgia te een . None 
Boiler : 
(Dy pet in eka kires eee BP RAMS MI SI fe. na Ext. Wagon Top — 
Steam “pressure: tissu. ts oo6 see ee ee 185 Ibs. — 
Fuel; kind and ‘By t: a.4.58 <0 th. ee Bit. coal — 
Diameter, first: ring, arisideyoces cise neste tee 789/16 in. 
Birebox, length and; width?) 3.4. ~.. ase 102% in. by 66% in. — 
Height mud ring to crown sheet, back............. 73% in. 
‘Height mud ring to crown sheet, front............ 75% in. 
Arch tubes, number and diameter................. 4—3 in. 
Combustion ‘chamber, sleneth ve. snus (None 
‘Tubes; number and diameter: +:tc.5- enone eee 230—2 in. — 
Flues, number and: diameter’? 0. 272.) eee 36—5% in. 
Length over tube sheets)... )s\.nl.. os oe ee 15 ft. 0 in, 
Grate area :. aunt eee -e eaten leae eo ile an 46.7 sq. ft. ; 
Heat surfaces: 
Firebox and comb) chamber..u. J: .5... dee oseeeeae 190 sq. ft. 
Arch “tubes yo)... Soe 8 see eee 24 sq. ft. 
DUDES 23.7) ws «2 hiateraette oc pu rae sia ec ne 1,796 sq. ft. 
PIIES 0° 015 vie le gis wienele Bob Boies siete = apes eh yn 770 sq. f 
‘Total evaporative: Ae, 5 sass sor ee 2,780 sq. ft. 
Superheating. . ites bors «hos en Uaele eee 614 sq. ft. 
Comb, evaporative and suprhte... 102) see 3,394 sq. ft. 
Tender : ; - 
Styleroen 5 ods Oi cahe Baie ee ee Water bottom 
Water capacity (a; qen eee okt hee 8,000 U. S. Gal. 
Fuel capacity ‘4.0.3. 2. ¢5 WA. sen es te 8 tons 
General data estimated: . ¥ 
‘Rated tractive force, 85 per cent..............06. 52,921 Ibs. 
Oylinder horsepower’ (Cole). .... 922-0...» een 2,083 h.p. 
Bir., Horsepower (Cole) *¢). 2.22.0 04. 08 > ee 1,858 h.p. 
Speed at 1,000.4. piston speed)... 0c. eee 33.2 m.p.h. 
Steam required ‘pers hours) 0. sae. sen ae eee 43,326 lbs. 
‘Blr.-evaporative-cap. per. hr. 22.27 ee 38,647 Ibs. 
Coal required per hour........ “ae Daley sick ec 6,039 Ibs. 
Coal rate per sq. ft. grate per hour...........2.5. 129.3 Ibs. 


| 


| 


Total weight engine + cylinder hup................006. : 
Total weight engine - boiler h.p.:.t....-.+.0s seen 117.06 
Total weight engine + comb. heat. surface............ 64.08 
Boiler proportions: eae } 
Boiler h.p. + cylinder h.p. per cent...../....0..¢ Aap 89-19 
‘Comb. ‘heat. surface + cylinder h.p..../s..4vousseeeee 1.629 
Tractive force + comb. heat. surface..........+.---sees 15.6 
Tractive force x dia. drivers - comb, heat. sur........-+ 811. 
Cylinder h.p. + grate area........ 4.0 Se 44.6 
Firebox heat. surface + grate area...... fies a goku ae ane 4.07 
Firebox heat. surface per cent of evap. heat surface... .6.83 | 
Superheat, surface per cent of evap. heat. surface...... 22.09 — 
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Hook Type Exhaust Nozzles as Used on Wabash Railway 0-8-0 Switch 
Engines, 


cubes is forced in around the gland by screwing 
down on a threaded brass plug. As soon as this plug 
is screwed in far enough to insure safety, the steam 
valve is turned back so that the packing has access 
to the rod throughout its length in the gland. 


The engines are equipped with the Hancock in- 
spirators with 3500 gallon capacity tubes. The Han- 
cock feed water strainers are used in connection with 
3% diameter tank hose. The boiler checks are the 
_2-in. Nathan No. 287-A, which is a combined stop 
and check valve, and this type of valve is replacing, 
as renewals are necessary, the old style ordinary check 
valve on most Wabash engines. The well known 
feature of the stop and check valve is that a leaky 
boiler check can be repaired without killing the 
_ engine. 


FRAMES AND CYLINDERS 


The main frames are of vanadium cast steel, cast 
with a large radius in the jaws, and extend under the 
cylinders to the bumper beams. It has been found that 
bronze shoes and wedges last considerably longer than 
cast steel or cast iron; and considering their high scrap 
value when finally discarded, the bronze shoes and 
wedges are more satisfactory and cheaper in the long 
tun. The frame pedestal binders are of forged steel, 
secured to the frame by four 114-in. bolts, double nutted, 
and with flat split keys bearing against the outer nut. 


The cylinders and valve chambers are bushed with 
Hunt-Spiller bushings, and this same material is used 
for the bull rings, packing rings, and cross head gibs. 
All axles are of open hearth steel except the main 
axle, which is of carbon vanadium steel hollow bored 
2 inches in diameter. The piston rods are 5 in. dia- 
meter, of open hearth steel, and are equipped with the 
King type metallic packing. The main rods are I-sec- 
tion, and the side rods are rectangular in section. They 
are made of carbo-vanadium steel, and the middle con- 
nection is fitted with a floating rod bushing, using 
high carbon steel for the stationary bushings and 
brass for the floating bushings. Rod grease cups are 
forged to the rods, although the lubrication for the 
main rod brass is through the center of the crank pins, 
the grease being kept in the cavity in the center of 
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the pins, and being fed to the rod brass through holes 
drilled radially in the crank pins. All crank pins are 
of open hearth steel. : 


The steam distribution is controlled by 14-in. pisto 
valves with maximum valve travel of 6% in., a lead of 
1/16-in., a steam lap of 1 1/16 in. and an exhaust clear- 
ance line and line. Walschaert valve gear, which is the 
standard outside valve gear on the Wabash, is used, 
and is controlled by the Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
power reverse gear. The rings in the piston valve 
are the L section, 54-in. wide and 34-in. deep, snap 
ring type. The cylinder packing rings are snap rings 
34-1n. square, and with 44-in. wide semi-circular groove 
turned in the center. 

The gauge cocks are the Renu type. This is a 
double seated gauge cock which uses a renewable 
fibre disk, and is so designed that it is possible to 
shut off the gauge cock against a metal seat and re- 
new the disk, thus taking care of leaky gauge cocks 
without killing the engine. Okadee water glass 
shields, Okadee quick opening blower valves, Viloco 
bell ringer, Viloco sanders and Ashton gauges with 
a special rectangular shaped air gauge, type 62 Q-E, 
are used. Ten of the engines are equipped with the 
Schlacks force feed lubricator, and the other ten have 
the Nathan bullseye type hydrostatic five-feed, five- 
pint.lubricator, with oil feeds to the main steam pipes, 
the cylinders and to the air pump. The copper oil 
pipes leading from lubricator are encased in wrought 
iron pipes under the jacket. The engines equipped 
with forced feed lubrication, are also equipped with 
a Nathan three-pint lubricator, which is used for 
lubricating the air pump. The engines are equipped 
with the Ohio Injector Co. flange oiler, which fur- 
nishes lubrication for the flanges of the No. 1 and No. 
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Three-Piece Smoke Stack Arrangement as Used on Wabash 8-Wheel 
Switch Engines, 
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4 drivers. All steam and air valves in the cab are the 
packless type of valve furnished by Burlington Brass 


Co. . 
CaB AND TENDER 


Cabs have wind breaks on top, adjustable ventila- 
tors, steam foot warmers, padded arm rests and padded 
seat backs. 

The tender frame is a built-up steel frame with Vul- 
can type cast steel truck side frames, friction draft 
gear with Farlow two key attachment at rear of ten- 
der, Franklin radial buffer and Franklin drawbars and 
safety bars. The air connections between engine and 
tender are metallic, using flexible metallic joints. 
Other special appliances used on these engines are 
‘the flexible connections at main resorvoir, metallic 
steam connections to smoke arch, Commonwealth cast 
steel pilot beams and Pyle National headlights with 
cast aluminum case. This cast. aluminum headlight 
case has been adopted as standard on the Wabash 
to replace the commonly used sheet iron case, which 
is subject to frequent repairs and renewals. It is ex- 
pected that the cast case will last indefinitely. 

The principal dimensions and proportions of the 
engine are shown in the accompanying table. 


Discussion of Important Reasons for 
Broken Rail Which Caused 
Derailment 


On December 22, 1923, there was a derailment of a 
passenger train on the Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. at Kennesaw, Ga., which resulted in the death of one 
employee, and the injury of one passenger and two em- 
ployees. The bureau of safety, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has made an investigation of the accident 
and we abstract the following from the report of the 
director, bureau of safety: 

In the vicinity of the point of accident the road is a 
single track line. The accident occurred just south of 
the station at Kennesaw. Approaching this point from 
the north there is a short tangent, followed by a com- 
pound curve to the left, 1,587 feet in length, with a curva- 
ture varying from 4 degrees 09 minutes to 5 degrees 08 
minutes. The point of accident is 1,190 feet from the 
northern end of the curve and where the curvature is at 
its maximum. The grade for southward trains is ascend- 
ing for about 6 miles and is 0.9 per cent at its maximum, 
to within 340 ft. of the point of accident, from which it 
is 0.28 per cent descending for a considerable distance 
beyond the point of accident. The track in this vicinity 
is laid with 90-pound rails, 33 feet in length, with an 
average of 18 oak ties to the rail length. The track is 
ballasted with cinders, and tie plates are used in the 
curves. 


Southward passenger train No. 91 consisted of one 
baggage car, two Pullman sleeping cars, one dining car 
and two Pullman sleeping cars in the order named. The 
cars were of all-steel construction with the exception of 
the fourth car which had a steel underframe. The train 
left Junta, 19.44 miles from Kennesaw, at 6:38 a. m., 8 
minutes late; passed Kennesaw at 7:05 a. m., 2 minutes 
late, and on reaching a point about 650 feet south of the 
station was derailed by a broken rail while traveling at a 
speed estimated to have been between 35 and 40 miles 
per hour. The engine and tender, the first three cars and 
the forward truck of the fourth car were derailed to the 
tight, the engine coming to rest on its right side on an 
adjacent passing track, with its head end 306 feet from 
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the initial point of derailment; the cars remained upright. 
The employee killed was the engineman. 

The rail which broke was on the west side of the track 
and was the high rail of the curve. The break occurred 
at a point 1134 inches from the leaving end, at the end 
of the splice bar. The first 6 feet of the receiving end 
of this rail remained intact, but from this point to where 
the break occurred the rail was turned over. There were 
no marks on the north end of the leaving portion of the 
rail, located immediately south of where the break oc- 
curred, to indicate that any wheels passed over it. 

Inspection of the track starting at the 22nd rail joint 
north of the joint where the rail broke (the joints being 
staggered) showed the gauge to be standard or slightly 
wide down to and including the 5th joint from the broken 
rail; from the 4th to the second joint, inclusive, it was 
¥% inch narrow, and at the joint immediately adjacent to 
the broken rail the gauge was 1/16 inch narrow. Eleva- 
tion of the outside rail on the curve varied from 3% to 
334 inches. Southward passenger train No. 3 passed this 
point less than one hour prior to the occurrence of the ac- 
cident, and nothing unusual was noticed by the crew. 
Examination of the equipment of train No. 3, as well as 
that of train No. 91, made subsequent to the accident, 
failed to disclose any defect that could have contributed 
to the accident. 

Mr. James E. Howard, engineer-physicist, was asked 


to make an investigation of the rail, and in his report he © 


states that the fracture was one of tension having its ori- 
gin at the lower corner of the head on the gauge side. 


This circumstance indicated that a centrifugal force, or 


outward nosing of the engine was the immediate cause 
of the fracture, and since the derailed wheels passed 


through the opening in the track without striking the fac- 


ing end of the short fragment, that the train was not 
running at a high rate of speed. 


The fractured surfaces showed no defect in the steel, — 


nor was it a fracture of a progressive type. Rupture be- 


gan at the lower corner of the flange worn side of the 


head where the metal had been embrittled by the action of 
the flanges of the wheels. 


where not affected by wheel pressures. 


The first bending test was made sidewise with the out- 
In this position it showed 


side of the head in tension. 
ample toughness of the metal, as it took a deflection set 
of 4 inches on a chord of 36 inches, without fracture: 
The second bending test was also made sidewise but 
with the gauge side of the head in tension. In this posi- 


tion the rail fractured in a brittle manner without the a 
display of measurable ductility. The origin of rupture 


Bending tests and analyses — 
showed that the metal of the rail was of good quality 


was at the lower corner of the head on the gauge side. 


This is in the same part of the rail as the original frac- 
ture made at the time of the derailment. 

Since the origin of rupture was on the gauge side 
of the head, it signifies that that part of the rail was ex- 
posed to a strain of tension at the time of rupture. The 
gauge side of the head is not ordinarily put into a high 
state of tension. Under vertical loads it is in compres- 
sion. The presence of a horizontal force is needed to 
account for such a rupture as witnessed on this occasion. 
The nosing of engines causes strains of this kind and 
furnishes the most plausible explanation of the fracture, 


~ 


the section of the rail in front of the engine being the — 


part put into a state of tension. 

On tangent track irregularities in alignment have been 
responsible for fractures of this kind. The embrittled 
state of the surface metal and the relatively small section 
modulus of the rail in lateral direction, each facilitate 
rupture in a sidewise direction. 
factor in this case. 
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Excess speed was nota — 
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The behavior of the derailed engine on this run was 
satisfactory. It had traversed a considerable part of the 
curve without any untoward circumstance when the de- 
railment took place. By the process of elimination, re- 
sponsibility for the fracture of the rail appears to attach 
to track conditions in that particular locality which would 
lead to severe nosing of the engine. It satisfies all that is 
known about the derailment to assume that an unusual 
outward thrust was exerted upon the rail by the engine 
as the.leaving end was being approached. Lateral rein- 
forcement was given the rail by the splice bars at its 
leaving end. 

Considering the part of the rail embraced by the splice 
bars as a fixed end and the receiving end of the rail as 
the long arm of a lever, then the application of a suffi- 
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cient outward thrust on the long arm would rupture the 
rail. It is believed the present rail was ruptured in sub- 
stantially the manner just described. 

In addition there is considerable discussion regarding 
the disturbance of metal in the top of rail heads as a re- 
sult of the action of the rolling wheel loads. The exami- 
nation of another rail in which wheel burning led to the 
development of head checks was included in this report. 
There are three photographs and 13 photomicrographs of 
the steel in this and the second rail mentioned, included 
in the report. The discussion of the causes which led up 
to the failure is important, and those who are interested 
can secure a copy of the report by writing to the secre- 
tary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Russian Railway Situation 


During the Period of Bolshevist Experimentation the 


S 
6 In a bulletin issued by the American Relief Admimstration 
: on the Russian Famine Relief, Mr. Sidney Brooks, formerly 
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a special engineer on the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., and 
transport officer with the General Staff, G. H. Q., American 
Expeditionary Forces, gives an interesting account of the 
conditions prevailing on the Russian railroad. It gives a 
clear description of what happened to the railroads in the 
war, the revolution and the communist period. 


The general railway network of. Russia has been de- 
veloped for the transportation of the country’s products 
to the center and the western export outlets, and has 
of course, been partially designed for military protec: 
tion, so that the railways of Russia needs a tactical inter- 

‘pretation to be thoroughly understood. The best 

double-tracked lines are in the central regions and thence 
to the western frontier, dwindling out in the Volga re- 
gion to poor single track lines. This development of 
‘the railway net is understandable in remembering that 
- the normal traffic of heavy raw materials in Russia is 
from southeast to northwest, increasing as the railroads 
take up the products from each province westward to- 
ward the central and the frontier exporting points. 


To comprehend the railways as they existed at the 
outbreak of the great war, it is necessary to go back to 
the condition of their construction after Russia’s failures 
in the Crimean war. Emperor Alexander II decided to 
provide the country at any cost with an adequate trans- 
portation system. Funds for the construction of such 


_a railroad system were not available in the country, but 


| 


after many difficulties the first capital was secured in 


_ Holland, Germany and France. Many of the new lines 
_ then laid out were planned more from military or gov- 
_ €tnmental considerations than those of economic devel- 


=| 


opment, and had first to develop the economic life of 
the particular sections they served before any profit 
could be forthcoming. During the first ten to fifteen 
years of their operation they were operated without profit, 


resulting in deterring investment of new private capital 


| in additional lines. 


| 


This was the main reason for the 
delayed construction of new lines and for the inadequate 
facilities of existing trunk routes. On the other hand, 
there were large sections of the country capable of 


_ quicker development, the progress of which was held back 


because of insufficient transport lines, much to the detri- 
ment of the nation as a whole. 


| 


Downfall of Russia’s Railways Became Catastrophic 


EXPENSIVE ECONOMIES 


In the face of these financial limitations construction 
engineers were forced to resort to many economies such 
as steep gradients, sharp curves, flimsy bridges, poorly 
ballasted and lightly constructed track. In order to avoid 
expensive tunnels, cuts or fills, lines were frequently 
run by roundabout routes, naturally increasing subsequent 
cost of running freight trains. In many cases the rea- 
sons of economy which dictated the acquisition of only a 
minimum area of land for stations and yards proved in 
the end a serious setback to operation, for the traffic of 
the road soon outgrew terminal capacities and the inade- 
quacy of these intermediate terminals restricted the heav- 
ier movement of freight that eventually came. 

In the effort to serve a number of centers by one rail- 
road line, the route between important points was fre- 
quently much lengthened, additionally increasing the ex- 
pense of running freight trains. Another economy meas- 
ure was the laying of tracks on ground level, in spite of 
the fact that it is well known in Russia that permanent 
way should be laid at least 214 feet above ground level in 
order to prevent the line being blocked by snow. 

In order to save cost, trunk lines often passed at some 
distance from the cities or towns which they served; 
these places being served by branch lines. One reason 
for this is that many Russian cities had been originally 
established on hills as strongholds against the attacks of 
Tartars or other enemies. These strongholds grew into 
cities, and in the modern age when railroads were built, 
the great expense of running them up these grades was 
avoided. Many of these cities found themselves outside 
of main lines, being served only by branch lines. The 
network of branch lines thus developed had the effect of 
raising the economic life of the area through which they 
passed, and as time wore on many of these branch lines 
became connected and themselves became trunk lines. 
Their lighter construction was technically inadequate for 
the heavier main line traffic they had then to bear. 

These factors, while they saved initial capital, so in- 
creased operating costs that the financial position of the 
railroads instead of improving with developed traffic be- 
came a great burden on the government, holding back 
further railroad development that the country urgently 
needed. 

Of another factor obstructing development of Russian 
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railroads, Mr. A. A. Boublikoff, a noted Russian rail- 
road economist, says. “From the start railroads were con- 
structed in Russia either by direct order of the govern- 
ment or with its active financial assistance. The system 
of guaranteeing a net return on capital invested in private 
railroads (usually 4% or 5% per cent) was applied ex- 
tensively. However, because enormous funds were mis- 
appropriated during construction and the amount of the 
traffic was very small, the newly built roads in the begin- 
ning produced no net revenue at all. Almost the whole 
burden of paying interest on the private capital invested 
fell on the state treasurer. The result was that in Rus- 
sia the control of the railroads was simultaneously vested 
in two agencies: the ministry of ways and communication 
and the ministry of finance. The whole history of rail- 
roads in Russia bears the imprints of the ceaseless strug- 
gle between these two institutions. Except during a few 
brief intervals, the ministry of finance, systematically 
and persistently championed private railroad construc- 
tion, while the ministry of ways and communication with 
equal zeal advocated the state ownership of railroads.” 


Heavy TRAFFIC AND INEFFICIENCY 


To vizualize the broad outline of the Russian transport 
net at the outbreak of the great war, one has only to 
imagine European Russia with a density of population 
twice as great as that of the United States and a railroad 
system only one-seventh as long. In this country there 
are about 35 inhabitants for every square mile, served 
by 24 miles of railroads for every ten thousand people; 
whereas in European Russia the density of population is 
70 inhabitants per square mile and the railroad system 
has only developed to three. miles for every ten thousand 
inhabitants. 

The fact that construction of new lines was behind 
that of economic development eventually brought the ex- 
isting lines comparatively heavy traffic on each track. 
In 1913 the density of traffic on all Russian roads was 
1,200,000 ton-miles per mile of line, which is a greater 
density than that of any other country except England. 
Two-thirds of the Russian lines are single-tracked, 
whereas in England most of the roads are double-tracked 
and not a few four-tracked, so that, in fact, the density 
of traffic on each track in Russia was greater than that 
of any other large country in the world. On some of 
the Russian main lines, traffic even became so heavy as to 
cut down the speed of freight trains below the point of 


economical operation, the cost increasing greatly as the 


average speed of trains was reduced. 

Notwithstanding heavy density of traffic on Russian 
railroads, their low efficiency in comparison with other 
railroads is indicated by the fact that there were twice 
as many employees compared with tonnage hauled as on 
the lines in the United States. On American railroads 
there are about five employees-for every million ton- 
miles of freight handled, whereas in Russia, in 1913, 
there were ten. 

Because there were grave defects in the transport fa- 
cilities in Russia even in normal times preceding the great 
war, it naturally follows that these defects became worse 
and bore on the life of the country with increasing in- 
tensity during the war when all the nation’s forces were 
absorbed in the defense of her western border. Then, in 
the upheaval of the old government, when the whole eco- 
nomic structure of the country was torn down during the 
period of bolshevist experimentation, the downfall of 
Russia’s railroads became catastrophic. 


EQUIPMENT SHORTAGE 


Shortage of cars and locomotives began to be felt at 
the beginning of the war and progressively became more 


§ 
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‘rarely had their equipment added to or renewed. Besides 
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CONDITION OF RUSSIAN LOCOMOTIVES 
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sorted to, such as the curtailment of ordinary trains on 
all lines, withdrawing equipment from branches, and in- 
creasing the size of the trains beyond the point which 
the lighter rails and ballast permitted. ; : 

This insufficiency of equipment the government tried 
to remedy by placing large orders for cars and locomo- 
tives abroad, particularly in America. Determined ef- 
forts were made to increase production of Russian equip- 
ped works, but without much success. In the nine years 
since the outbreak of war the railway shops have only 


the extremely heavy railroad work, they were.called upon 
to manufacture large quantities of war material, ammu- 
nition and engineering supplies. 


THE REVOLUTION a 


At the beginning of the Kerensky revolution the situa- 
tion of the existing railways, though difficult for a coun- 
try engaged in a great war, was nevertheless not woe- 
fully bad for Russia at peace. The events of the first ¥ 
stages of the revolution affected the railways as they did 
the whole economic life of the country. Questions of a 
repair of equipment were ignored under the pressure of a 
more stirring political events. The number of disabled — 
cars and engines increased very rapidly until it got so 
serious that questions of ordinary maintenance were lost 
to view in the pressing problem of saving the railroad — 
apparatus from total disintegration. The situation looked 
bad, but then came the bolshevist revolution, and what 
before had looked bad paled into mild trouble in com-_ 
parison with the increasingly rapid pace of disorganiza- 
tion that acompanied the ascendency of the soviets. i 


a 
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NATIONALIZATION 


In the principle of nationalization of railways and their 
operation by.the state there is nothing new. The taking 
over of the Russian railways by the soviet state consti- 
tuted no novel social experiment, as did the nationalization 
of industry. In fact, under the rights reserved by the old 
Russian government in railway charters, their national- 
ization can be considered as the assumption of a right 
reserved in advance, although it must be said this preroga- 
tive had not been contemplated without the payment of 
compensation to private owners. Russian private rail- 
roads were taken over by the soviet government without 
compensation to their stockholders. 


MATERIAL SiLORTAGE 


Although under the new management there were many 
administrative faults and numerous grave mistakes of 
policy, these were not generally the results of socialistic 
principles applied to railways, but those of inexperience, 
incompetence, or negligence in guiding policies, of the 
hew political dictators. Ruin came to Russia’s railways, 
but to say it was brought primarily by errors of railway 
management would neither be just nor would it be accu- 
rate. Their breakdown followed shortage of materials 
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for repair; the parts for locomotives and cars, rails and 
ties for replacement of destroyed or worn out sections of 
line. Direct errors of management only served to make 
the situation worse. This shortage of material was due 
to the downfall of industry, to be sure, and to the break- 
down of the economic machinery of this great country, 
but this was a larger havoc far beyond the province or 
power of the railway administration to repair. The ac- 
tual results of mismanagement of railways, and their 
greatest trouble, were the disorganization which came 
about in the railroad repair shops, and the greatly fallen 
state of efficiency and productiveness of labor itself that 
followed in the wake of the workers’ revolutionary access 
to power. 


DERELICT LOCOMOTIVES AND FREIGHT CARS 


Many of the mechanical parts required for locomotive 
and car repair, as in all countries, had been fabricated not 
in the shops of the railways, but in private plants special- 
izing in various types of railway equipment, some also 
being supplied from abroad. As the supply of these was 
suddenly cut off, not only from the foreign manufac- 
turers, but by the disruption of private manufacturing 
plants in Russia, it was frequently the case that railway 
shops were able to make most of the repairs to a certain 
engine or car but, lacking scome necessary part, were still 
unable to put it into service. Very often, in order to get 
some of the locomotives out into service again, other en- 
gines waiting for repair were stripped of essential parts, 
so that when the time came to repair them, they were 
found to be little more than skeleton wrecks. This was 
also true in a less degree of car repair. The state of the 
shops, their buildings, power, water supplies, and other 
shop requisites, was and is far more satisfactory. Their 
productivity in 1921, due to the pressure of the necessities 
of railway repair was much above that of general indus- 
trial plants, but stood at only 50 per cent of that of 1913. 

The situation would have been bad enough under con- 
ditions of normal wear and tear, but coming at a time 
when much of the equipment was demolished or damaged 
by destructive military operations, “it was extremely 
serious. 

But let us see what figures show. At the outbreak of 
war there were about 20,000 engines on the Russian rail- 
ways, only 13.8 per cent of which were out of service 
undergoing repair. Vigorous methods during the war 
had kept the proportion of engines out of service from 
seriously increasing, there being in 1917 but 14.5 per cent 
out of service. After the Kerensky revolution and the 
beginning of the bolshevik period, engines out of repair 
had increased to 20 per cent. After two years of com- 
munist rule, by January, 1920, the total number of en- 
gines on railways in the soviet territory had decreased to 
13,700 and those out of repair increased to 6,000, or 43.7 
per cent. From then on, disabled engines taken from 
service continued to increase month by month until at 
the outbreak of famine in July, 1921, over 60 per cent 
of the engines were lying waiting for the repairs which 
the shops were unable to effect. 

What was the condition of the freight cars? Of the 
480,000 freight cars on Russian lines before the war, but 
5 per cent were normally in process of repair. Sliding 
along the same downward course as the locomotives, the 
proportion of disabled cars in 1917 was 8 per cent; in 
1918, 12.4 per cent; by 1919 had increased to 18 per cent; 
by the middle of 1920 was 23 per cent; at the beginning 
of the famine in July, 1921, was 30 per cent. 


MILITARY DESTRUCTION 


The same evils that attacked the motive power of the 
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railways also undermined every other department of the 
highly organized activity of transportation. First, about 
three-quarters of the railway lines of Russia during the 
revolution and civil wars that followed from 1917 to 1921 
were in the areas fought over by-the various forces. Ac- 
cording to data collected by Kussian engineers, 7/7 per 
cent ot the lines were at one time or another out of opera- 
tion, owing to physical destruction of track and bridges 
along some part of their divisions. 

The Commissariat of Transport reported that 3,011 
railway bridges and other engineering structures were de- 
stroyed during the wars; of these only 1,481 had been 
rebuilt by 1923 and 1,500 but temporarily repaired. As 
to the condition of the permanent way, it was officially 
estimated that 30,000 miles of track were destroyed, but 
it is difficult to state that correctly because relaying of 
track was carried out throughout the whole period in con- 
junction with military operations. On some of the lines 
30-40 per cent of station buildings and other structures 
were destroyed. 

If we draw a map of Russia and superimpose shading 
showing the area covered by these military operations, 
the only unshaded, or peaceful areas are those immedi- 
ately around Moscow in the center, certain parts of the 
unpopulated north, and the larger part of Siberia, as well 
as the thinly settled sections of Southeast Russia. Every 
time some military body retired along a given line, it 
sought to check the advance of the opposing force by 
severing the line of communication, tearing up rails, 
burning bridges and equipment. Occasionally, when re- 
treats were precipitious, there was no time for this, and 
sometimes only small sections were torn up, but in the 
majority of instances the damage wrought to the line was 
serious. This is the dramatic side of the destruction. 


CONDITION OF TRACK 


A less spectacular damage was slower but surer, day- 
by-day wear and tear on rails, ties and ballast, unrelieved 
by the constant attention which a railway roadbed needs 
to be kept in shape. When rails wore out, ties rotted and 
ballast sagged, they had no attention and were not re- 
placed until absolutely given out. The proverbial “stitch 
in time” applies with a vengeanee to the upkeep of rail- 
way roadbeds. When imperative repairs were under- 
taken they were nine times as difficult to make than had 
they been immediately attended to. 


REPAIRING THE DAMAGE 


An index of the damage suffered by the railways and 
the effort necessary to restore them is obtained in the 
estimate of Russian experts that restoration of line, shops 
and equipment of lines of primary importance, so they 
would be able to handle a normal traffic would cost over 
760,000,000 gold rubles. To meet only one-third of the 
requirements of the secondary lines would require 179,- 
000,000 gold rubles. Thus the total required to get the 
railways back to workable condition would be about 
$477,000,000. 


Sleeping Car Accommodations for Din- 
ing Car Crews 


_ The Great Northern Ry., in putting into operation 
its newly-built, all-steel Oriental Limited trains, will 
inaugurate a departure in providing sleeping car ac- 
commodations for the dining car crews. Other rail- 
ways heretofore have supplied bunks in the baggage 
cars for their dining car crews, but it is stated that 
nothing has ever been provided of the character of ac- 
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commodations which are to be furnished on these new 
trains. 

The new Oriental Limited trains will begin operat- 
ing June 1, between Chicago and the northwest Paci- 
fic coast cities. On each of these trains there will be 
a combination coach, half of which the Pullman car 
builders have made into a sleeping car, furnishing 
enough berths for the entire dining car crew. Loung- 
ing quarters and toilet facilities are also features of 
this colored waiters’ sleeping car. 

It also is the plan of the Great Northern Ry. to 
equip its other transcontinental trains in the same 
manner, so that the colored dining car employees no 
longer will have to sleep upon cots made up in the 
dining cars, which has been the custom followed on 
nearly every railway in the United States. 


Oil Development on Railroad Right 
of Way 


In the extensive oil development in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles, Cal., the Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 
was recently confronted with an unusual situation. — 
The railroad’s right of way through a portion of the 
Signal Hill oil district, at Burnett, Cal., was recog- 
nized as offering commercial possibilities for oil wells, 
and proposals to exploit the location had been submit- 
ted by interested outside parties. Since oil is migra- 
tory, the fact soon became apparent that unless it was 
taken out through company-controlled wells, it would 
shortly be drained into nearby private wells, and the 
possible income from the source would be lost. Ac- 
cordingly it was thought advisable for the railroad to 
undertake the drilling of oil wells on the right of way 
as its own enterprise. Up to this time four wells have 
been started, of which three have been brought into 
production, and the fourth is expected to become a pro- 
ducer very shortly, when the requisite depth shall have 
been reached. 

The enterprise is described in an article by Charles 
Adams, right of way and tax agent, Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, Los Angeles, Cal., in the April issue of the Union 
Pacific Magazine. He states that with one exception 
the work is the only instance where oil development 
has been carried on simultaneously with railroad opera- 
tion over a narrow right of way, the exception being on 
the line of-the Texas & Pacific, in Texas. 


The problem of developing and storing the oil on th~ 
right of way of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake was com- 
plicated by the necessity of keeping the track clear at 
all times; by the narrowness of the available right of 
way which is only 100 feet and carries a single-track 
roadbed on approximate center line; by the topograph- 
ical situation, in that except for a few feet the width of 
the right of way is taken up by the slopes of cuts and 
embankments, and the further fact that owing to the 
prevailing practice of city lot drilling, the value of sur- 
face right was such as to make the cost of acquisition 
of additional space outside the right of way prohibitive. 


To safeguard the operation of trains, very close co- 


' operation by the oil company’s forces necessarily has” 


been given, and these wells have been drilled to depths 
of approximately 5,000 feet each, and brought into 
production without any detriment to traffic movements. 

An agreement was made with the Pan American 
Petroleum Co. to erect rigs and drill the ground on a 
royalty basis. In order to minimize fire hazard, the 
derricks are of steel, with top members encased in as- 
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bestos, and set on concrete substructures, which are 
carried down below the base of embankment to sub- 
stantial bearing. Each hole is started with 16-inch an ~ 
finished with 434-inch casing, 1,800 feet of which 
through the oil sand, is slotted. 

These wells are producing per day about 6,000 ba~ 
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rels of oil of approximate 28 degrees gravity, and in addi- 
tion about 4.5 million cubic feet of gas is saved for 
treatment for gasoline, all of which is being handled 
through the plants of the Pan American Petroleum 
Co., since none of it is of suitable grade for direct use 
by the company. 


Electrification of he Ft. Washington Branch, P.R.R. 


Previous Electrical Installation in the Philadelphia Suburban 


District Extended Over 


It will be recalled that the Pennsylvania Railroad has had 
a moderate program of electrification of certain of its 
suburban lines in the Philadelphia district under way for 
some years. The original purpose in undertaking this work 
largely pertained to a reduction in train movement in the 
Broad Street station. This is a stub-end passenger terminal, 
requiring tatl-end switching of all steam-operated trains 
heading into the station. By electrical multiple-unit oper- 
ation, switching and train movements are greatly reduced, 
thus increasing the capacity of the station. There are 16 
tracks into the station, which narrow down to 6 at the signal 
tower, and increase again to 9 tracks beyond the tower. 
The first electrification was from Philadelphia to Paoh, a 
distance of 20 miles, which was described in the Railway 
Review, July 10, 1915, and Nov. 13, 1915. Later electric 
motive power for suburban passenger service was installed 
on the Chestnut Hill branch, from’ North Philadelphia to 
Chestnut Hill, a distance of 64% miles, which was described 
in the Railway Review, May 4, 1918. The results since that 
time have fully justified the expectations regarding relief of 
terminal congestion, an article on this phase of the subject 
appearing in the Railway Review, Jan. 17, 1920. The present 
installation is relatively simple, due to the fact that the line 
is single track, also for the reason that it necessitates no 
additional power plant capacity or additional car equipment. 
In fact the installation is of interest primarily as an instance 
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_ Two-Car Train at Allen Lane, Junction of Fort Washington Branch and Chestnut Hill 
. ground, Outdoor Electric Substation, 


Miles Track 


of Single 
of the ease with which electrical operation when once in 
service, can be extended to a moderate distance to mect new 
conditions. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, on Feb. 27, 1924, inaugu- 
rated electrical operation of its Fort Washington branch, 
which is a 6.2-mile single track line in the Philadelphia 
suburban district. It extends from Allen Lane station, 
on the Chestnut Hill branch, which was electrified in 1918, 
to White Marsh station. The installation is an extension 
of the 11,000-volt alternating current system which is 
‘used on the contiguous electrified lines, and it is notable 
chiefly as an illustration of the simplicity with which elec- 
tric motive power can be extended to moderate distances, 
in connection with a previous installation. 


It was determined that, by electrifying the Fort Wash- 
ington branch, the existing service could be handled at 
less expense than by steam or by any self-propelled car 
method, considering all fixed charges and operating ex- 
penses. The expense of constructing the overhead line 
was off-set by the fact that it was not necessary to pro- 
vide any additional electric car equipment, the existing 
equipment being sufficient by proper adjustment of the 
train schedules. The present schedule provides six trains 
in each direction daily, two of which run to and from 
Broad Street station, and the remainder terminate at 
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Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In the Back- 
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Two-Car Suburban Passenger Train, Pennsylvania Railrcad’s Electrified Fort Washington Branch. 


Allen Lane, at which point connection is made with elec- 
tric trains of the Chestnut Hill branch to and from Broad 
Street station. The make-up of the trains is from two 
to five cars. 

The country which the line traverses is very rolling, 
resulting in numerous cuts and fills, with a maximum 
grade of 1.5 per cent over a distance of 2.6 miles; curves 
of 2, 4, 7 and 9 degrees obtain, the latter being 1,200 ft. 
long. It was necessary only to install an overhead cate- 
nary system without any additional sub-station, the exist- 


Overhead Construction on a 9-Degree Curve, Fort Washington Branch, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 


ing sub-station at Allen Lane being adequate to handle 
the additional load. 

All the work of electrification except pole setting was 
done by the regular force of linemen used in maintaining 
the overhead wire structures on the Paoli and Chestnut 
Hill electrifications, and under the supervision of the 
motive power department of the Philadelphia terminal 
division. 

The line construction consists of western cedar poles 
normally spaced 125 ft., with angle iron, brackets sup- 
porting the standard catenary wire system made up of 
Vee -inch galvanized steel messenger wire, 00 copper auxil- 
lary wire, 000 phono-electric trolley or contact wire, 3/16 
in. by 1 in. galvanized iron hangers, and 0000 copper 
return wire attached to each bracket at the pole. The 
poles are back-guyed with 3% in. galvanized steel wire, 
and approximately every half mile the end of the bracket 
is guyed to adjacent poles on each side. At one location 
for a distance of about 1,300 feet, a high fill with a steep 
slope on each side necessitated span construction; here 2 
pole was set on each side tied together at the top by 
double angle irons which support the insulator. These, 
bents were spaced 250 feet. 


Around the 9-degree curve, poles are spaced about 106 
feet, and a special arrangement of catenary constructior 
was necessary to prevent excessive vertical rise of wire! 
due to pantograph pressure. This was accomplished it 
a unique manner by installing a second messenger witi 
supported from the same insulators to which the firs 
messenger is attached, and a triangular hanger arrange, 
ment between the two messengers and trolley wire. 


Owing to the relatively close normal spacing of th’ 
poles, special bracing to prevent misalignment of trolle: 
wire under wind pressure is not necessary. Howeyet) 
such bracing is provided at each span where the specia 
bent construction is used, at spacings of 250 ft. Thi) 
consists of a triangular angle i iron brace having one of th 
sides supported by a rigid post-type insulator and 4 . 
opposite apex attached to the auxiliary wire. =: | 

As with the Paoli and Chestnut Hill electrifications 0) 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the trolley wite carries 11,00 
volt, 25 cycle, single phase power for operating the 
tiple- unit electric cars. Each car. is equipped wit 
Westinghonse No. 412-A single phase, series rept 

motors, each having an hourly rating of 225 horse po 
Power is collected by a pantograph and conducted 
lain transtormer on each car and fed to the moto 
a maximum of 430 volts across each motor ; speed © 
is obtai ned by selected taps on the transformer. 


aa . 
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promises well for steady development by reason of the 
improved transportation facilities. 


The Portland Cement Industry, an 
Important Source of: Freight 


In the manufacture of 137,377,000 barrels of portland 
cement last year and its distribution, it has been esti- 
mated that the cement industry was responsible for over 
three per cent of the total freight tonnage of the railroads 
in the United States. According to the latest report from 
the United States geological survey, the shipments of 
cement during the past year were 135,887,000 barrels— 
some 25,500,000 tons. This is an increase of about 15 
per cent over 1922, but is four per cent less than the 
increase in production, as the 114,790,000 barrel output 
for 1922 jumped to 137,377,000 barrels last year. 


Of the total amount of portland cement shipped last 
year, it is estimated that about 85 per cent was carried by 
the railroads, with the remaining 15 per cent divided be- 
tween waterways and motor trucks. But the transporta- 
tion of the finished product is by no means all of the ton- 
nage contributed by the cement industry. The transpor- 
tation of equipment, fuel and various supplies required 
in the making of portland cement falls almost entirely 
to the railroads, and in several cases the raw materials 
must be brought to the cement plant by a railway carrier. 
For instance, the cement business is rated as the fourth 

largest manufacturing consumer of bituminous coal, an 
_ item that in itself supplied some 10,500,000 tons for trans- 


| portation. : 
: : Overhead Construction on Tangent Track on a Fill Where Guying was 
Yet, the transportation of the finished cement and the Not Feasible, Pennsylvania Railroad’s Fort Washington Branch, 


_ materials for manufacture represents but a lesser part of 

the tonnage indirectly required of the railroads by this some 6,700,000 tons, were used for the sole purpose of 
industry. Back of the making of portland cement is an building forms in which to place the freshly made con- 
even great industry, that of concrete construction. Much crete. If all of these items are totaled and added to the 
greater quantities of sand, gravel and stone are necessary tonnage of portland cement and the materials required in 
for every bag of cement that is used, and certainly at its manufacture, it is conservatively estimated that more 
least half of the total is hauled by rail. Nearly 4,000,000 than 10 per cent of the total tonnage of the railroads in 
tons of steel were needed last year for reinforcing con- the United States is annually devoted to these two in- 
crete, and over 3% billion board feet of new lumber,  dustries. 


| End of Catenary Overhead Construction at White Marsh, Pennsylvania Railroad’s Electrified Fort Washington Branch. 
‘ 
| 
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Yet this industry is a development of compartively 
recent years. In 1824 a patent was assigned to an Eng- 
lish bricklayer for an artificial stone he called portland 
cement. Joseph Aspdin, in naming his new material, had 
found the hardened cement so similar to the building stone 
then quarried on the Isle of Portland that he designated 
it as ‘portland’. Although the first plant to manufacture 
portland cement in this country was started in 1872, it 
was not until 20 years later that the industry was on a 
secure foundation. The rapid expansion that the manu- 
facture of portland cement in the United States has 
enjoyed can be traced from that time. Today production 
in the United States is more than for the rest of the 
world combined. About 7 per cent of the total cement 
output of last year was used by the railroads, themselves. 

The distribution of shipments originating with the ce- 
ment and concrete industries, representing as they do more 
than 10 per cent of the total tonnage of freight, is of real 
interest to the railroads. Considerable attention has been 
focused on a more even distribution of freight throughout 
the year, and railroads are concentrating much publicity 
to the shipment of more freight during the first six 
months of the year when traffic is comparatively light, 
thus releasing equipment for use later in the year when 
traffic is always heavy. President Markham of the Illi- 
nois Central system, in emphasizing the need of a more 
even distribution of freight during the year, recently 
pointed to the cement industry as a contributing factor to 
the progress made, mentioning that some 60,000 more 
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cars were loaded in the first six months of 1923 than in 
the first six months of 1922. This increase for the first 
half of the year is about 30 per cent as compared with 
the increase for the entire twelve months of 15 per cent. 
Last year 54 per cent of the total output of cement was 
shipped during the last half of the year, while in 1922 
the same period represented nearly 60 per cent of the 
total shipments. 


Furthermore, December with its usual decrease in 


freight car loadings, has found some improvement from 


the cement trade, for that month last year showed an in- 
crease in cement shipments of some 30 per cent over the 
same period in 1922, and 75 per cent over December, 
1921. This is an indication of greater activity in con- 
struction during the winter months, an effort that carries 
a greater demand for concrete materials into the first 
months of the ensuing year when shipping is consider- 
ably below the summer average. — 

August, 1923, was the highest point in history for the 
shipment of portland cement, when 14,971,000 barrels 
‘left the manufacturing plants, while October and May 
were the next best months with 14,285,000 and 14,257,000 
barrels respectively. While these figures indicate that 
the months of greatest cement shipments are still coinci- 
dent with the peak of freight car loadings, the relatively 
high increase in shipments during the winter months con- 
tains some hope for a more even distribution throughout 
the year of the tonnage supplied by the cement and con- 
crete industries. 


Oil Engine-Electric Locom otive for Switching Service 


Motive Power of a New Type Installed in Experi- 
mental Service in Freight Yard in New York City 


A new type of oil engine-electric locomotive will be 
tried out in switching service by the New York Central 
R. R., in its freight yards at 111th street, New York 
City. The locomotive was built jointly by the General 
Electric Co. and the Ingersoll-Rand Co., and has been in 
use in the yards of the Ingersoll-Rand factory, at Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., for about four months. 

The new locomotive has a total weight of 60 tons, all 
on the drivers, and the general features of its design are 
indicated in the accompanying illustrations. The power 
plant equipment of the locomotive consists of a 300-h. p. 
oil engine, manufactured by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., di- 
rect-connected to a 200-kilowatt General Electric gene- 
rator. The motive power consists of four No. HM-840 
motors, one of which is geared to each of the four axles. 

The General Electric Co. has had extensive experience 
during the past 15 years in the construction of self-pro- 
pelled motor cars and locomotives using gasoline as fuel. 
About 90 equipments of various types have been put into 
service during this period, and most of thum are still 
operating. The purpose in developing the present loco- 
motive was to take advantage of a low-priced fuel in 
the internal combustion engine, and an-arrangement was 
made with the Ingersoll-Rand Co. to build an engine 
adapted to the use of fuel*oil and having the character- 
istics of speed and weight that would be suitable for its 
use in a locomotive. 

_ The Ingersoll-Rand unit is a six-cylinder engine de- 
signed to burn fuel oil and having the features of the 
well-known Price system of direct fuel injection. This 
system avoids the use of high pressure injection and also 
effects a reduction in weight, an improvement in mechani- 
cal efficiency and increased simplicity and reliability. The 


fuel is injected into the cylinders through a distributor, 
by means of a single-acting, plunger-type pump. The — 
lubricating system is the continuous filtration type, by 


Interior View of Locomotive, Showing 200-Kw. General Electric Gen- 
erator Direct Connected to 300-H.P. Ingersoll-Rand Oil eo, 
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Interior View of Cab, Oil Engine-Electric Locomotive, Showing Throttle 
and Controller, 


means of which the oil is drained from the crank case 
through an oil filter before being returned to the system. 
All parts of the cylinders, cylinder heads and combus- 
tion chambers are water cooled by means of a thermo- 
statically-controlled water supply. The water from these 
water jackets passes to a radiator located on the roof of 
_ the car, and a thermostat maintains an even temperature 
regardless of weather conditions. 
‘This type of engine has the characteristic of a high de- 
gree of fuel economy, about 0.43 pounds of fuel oil per 
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brake horse power. The 60-ton locomotive will consume 
about 20 to 26 cents worth of fuel oil per hour, as ordi- 
narily used in switching service. Sufhcient fuel can be 
carried for 48 hours continuous switching service, which 
is the duty for which this locomotive was primarily de- 
signed. In this connection the eygine also has the valuable 
characteristic that it operates without smoke. A muffler 
for reducing the noise of the exhaust is mounted on the 
roof of the locomotive. 

An unusual feature in the electrical equipment of this 
design is the use of a direct-current generator supplying 
current to the motors without intervening accelerating 
resistance. This is accomplished by using a differential 
series field on the exciter, which automatically reduces the 
generator voltage with the increase in the amount of 
current drawn by the motors. The speed of the loco- 
motive therefore automatically increases as the load is 
reduced, corresponding to the rise in impressed voltage. 
This control completely eliminates the possibility of over- 
loading the generator or motors or of stalling the engine. 

The control is so arranged that the opening of the 
throttle by meving the control lever increases the engine 
speed and at the same time energizes the generator field. 
The generator current passes through a differentially- 
wound series field to the driving motors, and being op- 
posed to the separately-excited field lowers the generator 
voltage in proportion to the load. As the locomotive 
accelerates, the current passing through the differential 
series field is gradually reduced, the generator voltage 
automatically increases and speeds up the locomotive. 
The main excitation of the exciter field is furnished by a 
storage battery which also supplies control current and 
lights on the locomotive. 


Training Apprentices 


Proper RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS 
AND SHOP FOoREMEN Apps TO VALUE OF TRAINING 


By C. Y. THomMas 
Supervisor of Apprentices, Kansas City Southern Ry. 


e 


Abstracted from a late issue of the Kansas City South- 
ern Mechanical Department Bulletin. Read as a paper at a 


Oil Engine-Electric Terhoive, to be Used in Switching Service on New York Central R. R., Built Jointly by General Electric and 
Ingersoll-Rand Companies. 
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‘the mathematics and drawing the boys will receive, but | 
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recent meeting of the Mechanical Supervisor's Association at 


Pittburgh, by Mr. Thomas, with a view to bringing out the 

relations existing between the supervisors and the school in- 

structors if the apprenticeship system is to be the most ef- 
fective. 

To make a better railroad, to keep the locomotives and 
cars in better condition, to combat higher costs by secur- 
ing a greater per man-hour output, and to provide a re- 
serve of mechanics, competently and adequately trained, 
from whom we will get the supervisors of tomorrow, we 
must get better men. In this age, when economy and 
efficiency: are so necessary, the problem of manning the 
shops with competently trained men is an increasingly 
important problem. Educational requirements are higher, 
and no longer will the old “school of hard knocks” pro- 
duce the men to whom we are willing to trust the costly 
and intricate machines of this day and age. 

But conditions are such that we cannot hire these men; 
they are few in number, and the demand for able super- 
visors has never been satisfied; so we must make and 
train them ourselves. We possess no alternative. We 
simply want to make first-class mechanics to man our 
shops,—no specialists—and no definite effort will be 
made to train specialists, but with a sound basic training, 
we will experience little difficulty in specializing them as 
we see fit, in fact, they crop out here and there entirely 
unsought. 

The training of these men, now classed as apprentices, 
is a tremendously big subject. It is of such importance 
that one large rail system spends nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars annually in maintaining apprentice schools 
and in providing competent instructors. The establish- 
ment of a system on this road will require an expenditure 
of time, talent and money. The return on this investment 
is not one readily measured in dollars and cents, nor can 
its immediate benefits be easily discerned, but a sound in- 
stitution based on correct ideas and principles takes deep 
root, and does good in increasingly large amounts. 

Now to get down to the relationship of those who 
share in the training of apprentices, this is a point not 
easily defined, nor easily fixed. The benefits of school 
instruction will be small unless the shop instruction 
measures up accordingly, and vice versa; thorough shop 
training could easily be put amiss by unwise procedure 
on the part of the school instructor. Each branch shares 
the responsibility evenly and should there be friction be- 
tween them, only the apprentice is the loser. With this 
placing of the responsibility jointly, the failure of one will 
strike at the very foundation of the institution. There 
must be confidence and mutual trust on each side. 

To provide a common ground for working out the 
problems of the apprentice department there will soon 
be established an apprentice board, whose membership 
will be comprised of staff officials, foreman, and ap- 
prentice instructors, those who handle the apprentices 
from day to day. In these meetings the list of apprentices 
will be carefully gone over, individual progress in the 


school and shop considered, his general adaption to the , 


trade he is endeavoring to learn determined, and certain 
special items of general interest to the individual ap- 
prentice thrashed out. 


This, indeed, adds to the burden already carried by 
the foreman, but its careful consideration makes for the 
best in at least two ways; observing the apprentices 
closely can only make the foremen more observant of 
their own men; and second, it develops their ability of 
judging men. Half-hearted action on the part of the 
apprentice board is worse than none, and so the dis- 
cusions must be frank and open if the maximum benefit 
is to be derived. 

The school instruction is rather sharply defined as to 


time is regularly alloted for other subjects. Now, the 
foreman who thinks any apprentice needs special coach- 
ing on any subject, should talk it over with the school 
instructor, and the flexibility of the instructional work 
will allow for such in reasonable amounts. No attempt 
will be made to make either draftsmen or mathematicians 
out of the apprentices; it is only desired to give them 
that work which will best suit their shop work. Here 
the foreman is the, judge, and surely the close co-opera- 
tion of the instructor and the foremen will benefit’ the 
apprentices greatly. : | 

There could never be a close co-operation among the 
foremen without harmony and friendship. An open dis- 
trust of each other, a slighting disregard for the other 
fellow’s ability, when known among the men and: ap- 
prentices, will soon lose for themselves the respect of the 
men and apprentices. Mechanics and apprentices respect 
their foremen for knowing that which they are seeking to. 
learn, plus a little more. This key to success as a foreman. 
is easily lost through petty differences and jealousies. 
The day of the driving, bullying foreman has passed, 
and the supervisor or instructor who employs such tactics. 
instead of tact and a firm kindness, and:the benefits of 
common respect, won’t be there at the finish. | 

The shop foreman in order to keep track of the ap- 
prentices in his employ, must periodically visit the school- 
room and become familiar with things in general that the 
apprentice is doing. Likewise, the school instructor must 
be out in the shop as often as possible in order that he 
may know the general as well as the special things being 
carried on, and further, to be familiar with the general 
working operations in each department. But whenever 
an apprentice is assigned to an unusual job, the foreman 
should inform the school instructor, who is then prepared 
for whatever may turn up. | 

In the school room, the apprentice naturally feels more 
at ease than in the shop, hence the instructor is usually 
buried under a multiplicity of question on any or all o! 
the eleven trades as we have them here. Now, nothing 
destroys the respect an apprentice has for his foremar, 
or instructor so much as to receive evasive answers tt 
his questioning. If he receives such, he starts thinking 
that here is a foreman or instructor who “doesn’t know 
his stuff,” so to speak. 

It is a common occurrence for an apprentice to put the 
same question to several supervisors, and the chances ar 
that the answers won’t be the same. Hence some fore 
man will be the one whose opinions will be slighted 
Let’s watch the proposition carefully, don’t be too hast) 
in replying to questions, and most important of all, watcl 
out for what some other foreman has told the apprentice 
and never openly criticize another foreman or instructo 
in replying. 


Effect of Water Conditions 


3 Upon 
Lengthened Locomotive Runs 


} 


By L. F. Witson, 
Vice President, Bird-Archer Co. 


One of the embarrasing obstacles iricident to the of 
taining of admittedly large economies in the operatio 
of locomotives over two or more divisions with th 
omission of intermediate terminal attention, is the que: 
tion of boiler water conditions. West of the Missou! 
river and east of the Rocky mountains, as well as 
parts of the intermountain territory, lengthened engi 
runs almost invariably involve the use of boiler water 
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containing alkaline salts which in concentration cause 
foaming. 

In the past the engine divisions which were so af- 
flicted were operated by engine crews experienced in 
the customary methods for off-setting this foaming 
tendency. When these engine runs were extended the 
locomotives were handed over to other crews at each 
end of the territory in question with the water in the 
boilers in a foaming condition. Frequently the crews 
which take the engines in this condition are unused to 
meeting the difficulties which they are now called upon 
to meet. 

This condition is to a lesser extent manifested in 
certain of our so-called hard water districts east of the 
Missouri river. In the latter case, however, the foam- 
ing tendencies of the water are superinduced by alka- 
line treatment for the elimination of scale-forming 
impurities. It should be kept in mind in considering 
these matters that our locomotive boilers are stills, 
and whatever alkaline salts are added at one end of the 
run, perhaps a thousand miles distant, remain in the 
boiler at the end of that run except for the small pro- 
portion which has been blown out through the blow-oft 
cocks on the line. It frequently has happened that a 
locomotive crew has handed over a through-running 
engine to a second crew after having made a perfect 
run through bad water territory, and the new crew 
would be troubled by a foaming condition, sometimes 
to the point of failure, in operating over a division here- 
tofore considered a good water territory. In such 
cases it is probable that the bad water division crew 
had equipped the engine with a supply of anti-foaming 
compound which had been used throughout its part of 
the run and that the engine was handed over with the 
boiler water charged with a concentration of alkaline 
salts up to and perhaps beyond the foaming point. The 
second or third crews receiving this engine not only 
might not be instructed in the use of anti-foaming 
compound but the material itself, more frequently than 
not, would be absent. 

It is believed that in most cases limitation in length 
of engine runs between terminal attention rests with 
the condition of the boilers and if the economies inci- 
dent to the through operation of locomotives are as 


, great as many have pointed out, then steps should be 


_ they must know in the new order of things. 


taken to teach all of the engine crews the things that 
To tie a 
locomotive up for a boiler wash-out or water change 


_when the only reason for such wash-out or water 
change is a reported foaming condition, is certainly not 


economy. 


It has many times been shown that in cases where 

water conditions would allow of the operation of only 
two to five hundred miles between wash-outs without 
the use of an anti-foaming compound, the mileage be- 
tween wash-outs can be increased from one hundred to 
three hundred per cent by the use of anti-foaming com- 
pound, but if any part of the increased mileage is to be 
made by taking the engine beyond the division to 
which in the past it has been assigned and in the hands 
of a second or third crew, the use of anti-foaming com- 
pound must be continued throughout the mileage of the 
engine between wash-outs, regardless of whether all of 
this mileage is made in a foaming territory or not. 


_ We might illustrate by citing the case of a trunk line 


‘ailroad operating a locomotive over three divisions. 


-westwardly from the Missouri river. The first division 
might call for the use of no anti-foaming compound if 
‘the boiler had been washed at the intitial terminal. 
When the engine has reached the third division the 


| 
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crew will commence the use of anti-foaming compound 
as in normal operation and continue its use to the end 
of the run. Thus the use of anti-foaming compound 
has been required in westward operation on only one 
division of the three. Returning, however, the east 
bound crew would use the anti-foaming compound in 
accordance with their experience. The second and third 
crews would have to meet foaming conditions all the 
way back to the Missouri river on account of the con- 
dition of the water in the locomotive boiler, even 
though all waters which they take on the eastern divis- 
ion and the intermediate division were of non-foaming 
character. : 

As to the cost of an anti-foaming compound in these 
circumstances, it is easier to make accurate estimates as 
to the actual material used than it is as to the savings 
incident to the elimination of terminal care due to the 
longer runs. It is almost never necessary to use more 
than one pound of a standard concentrated locomotive 
anti-foaming compound in each 5,000 gallons of water. 
In the case of a passenger engine operating a thousand 
miles over the territory above described, there would 
probably be a consumption of four pounds of anti- 
foaming compound on the west-bound trip and twelve 
pounds on the east-bound trip, making a total of 16 
pounds, costing on the engine about $1.30. 

If, however, specialized instruction by experts is not 
given the engine crews under such circumstances, the 
consumption of anti-foaming compound may be five 
times as great and the results poor indeed. It is no 
easy matter to immediately obtain the best results from 
the services of engine crews who have suddenly had a 
foaming condition thrown upon them. This can be 
testified to by water treatment engineers who have 
changed hard water districts into light water districts 
over night by the installation and commencement of 
operation of water treating plants. 

Slight foaming tendencies which would cause no 
trouble whatever in districts where the engine crews 
were familiar with such conditions, in other districts 
sometimes almost tie up the line, and it is highly im- 
portant to educate the engine crews in the new condi- 
tions. This can best be done by expert service which 
should be furnished. ; 

It may readily be seen how completely technica] and 
laboratory examination of water supplies at their 
sources and operating plans based thereon, become en- 
tirely useless when foaming problems are met with in 
the operation of engines through several divisions. The 
work of obviating such difficulties is a field job of an 
intensely practical nature and corrective means to be 
taken may be called for many miles from the source 
of the water supply which caused the trouble. The | 
laboratory work and the technical advice are necessary, 
but only insofar as they may teach us why a condition 
exists which should have been earlier discovered by the 
man on the job. 

There are only two practical means of taking care 
of a foaming condition in locomotive boilers. One is 
frequent water change, which means limitation on 
through runs and great expense, and the other is the 
proper and constant use of locomotive anti-foaming 
compound. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that our operating and 
mechanical officers will not allow their plans for ex- 
tended engine runs to be frustrated by the difficulties 
described above, since experience has clearly indicated 
that they need not be. A movement towards remark- 
able economies has been initiated and it is hoped the 
movement will not wane. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Unless the railroads are able to present more pertinent 
and convincing testimony than was elicited at the initial 
day’s hearing on automatic train control, at Washington, 
a full report of which appears on page 853° of this 
issue, it would seem that they are wasting their own 
time and that of the commission. So far there has not 
been introduced any testimony of real value upon which 
a constructive opinion could be based. Furthermore no 
testimony has been adduced which in our opinion is 
likely to influence the commission to consider any modi- 
fication of its order. Much has been said about the 
desirability of applying the sums represented by the train 
control installations to grade crossing elimination and 
extension of automatic block signals. No assurance, 
however, was given that in case of a modification or 
revocation of the order, such sums would be so applied; 
but in answer to an inquiry as to such assurance, the 
principal witness merely replied that the roads are now 
spending all they are able to spend. No constructive 
suggestions have been put forward, nor have any reasons 
been advanced for modification of the orders which were 
not given at former hearings on train control. It would 
have been expected that the testimony of the executives 
would have put forward convincing arguments, if such 
are to be presented; and if such arguments were not 
presented, it is unlikely that those in subordinate posi- 
tions can be expected to do so, inasmuch as the testimony 
evidently was carefully prepared. 

The testimony given by the representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was so manifestly 
partisan and showed such a lack of knowledge of the 
subject as to be substantially worthless. 


Commenting on the article, “A Record in Completing 
Class III Repairs,” which appeared in the Railway Re- 
view, April 19, 1924, a reader writes: “I notice they did 
this without a storekeeper or a piece of material.” It is 
a fact that the important function of service of supply is 
not mentioned in the article. But the chances are that 
the road is blessed with such a smooth-working stores 
organization that when supplies are needed it is taken as 
a matter of course that they will be on hand. It reminds 
us of an advertisement of the Rock Island lines, which 
states that ‘‘Railroads, like father and mother, are taken 
for granted,” and goes on: “The children come home 


from school. One goes to mother to have a sore finger 
wrapped up. They eat their evening meal. Father helps 
with the lessons. They go to bed and sleep—taking it 
all for granted. Something happens to father or mother 
4 RE then. .”..... ‘the, children realize meses 
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So it is with the various mechanical departments of 
the railroads in their relations with the stores depart- 
ment. They are served so quietly and so efficiently in 
the great majority of cases that they fail to realize the 
importance of the department furnishing the necessary 
materials for construction and repairs, and we think that 
our reader’s comment is in the nature of a tribute to 
the stores department generally. 


The percentage of bad order cars bears an im- 
portant relation to general operating efficiency. Bad 
order cars represent frozen capital; obviously they 
involve a direct loss of revenue, due to the equipment — 
being out of service and to delay or interruption of 
the traffic movement. The sources of defective equip- 
ment are many. Broken draft springs, worn draft 
gear parts, defaced or worn rear draft lugs, missing — 
or defective side doors, sides of cars spread beyond © | 
safe clearance, corroded or leaky roofs and defective ; 
drop door mechanism, are a few of the items covered — 
in the rules, which are often the direct cause of de 
layed shipments, and unnecessary claims, resulting | 
in increased operating expense or loss of revenues. Cars 
found with such defects are subject to repair, regard- _ 
less of whether they are home road equipment or cars” 
of foreign lines. 


The interchange rules afford no option in the cea 
of equipment in interchange service. However, regard- ‘ 
less of what the rules require, minor defects should be 
taken care of before further damage is done, and before 
it becomes necessary to shop the car for heavy instead of 
light repairs. A pecuniary loss can thus be prevented, | 
and a better utilization of equipment effected. a 


The reports filed by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association, cover: 
ing the number of freight cars on line in need e | 
pair, furnish a useful record, and indicate the gene 
condition of freight car equipment. These rept id 
originate with the car IMSPECTOKS, and the men in 
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charge of the car service, and are compiled by them 
with good intentions and to the best of their ability, 
and therefore should accurately reflect conditions. The 
reports are governed by the rules which cover all 
classes of defective cars. A check in any classification 
yard or at any interchange point of size will reveal 
at a glance whether the rules are being applied as in- 
tended to cover the minor but extremely important de- 
fects which, if neglected, intentionally or otherwise, will 
soon develop into major defects, which are needlessly 
ruinous. 


For years there has been a good deal of agitation for 
establishing a profession of engineering by legal tests 
or limitations on the right to practice on lines similar 
to those by which the professions of medicine and law are 
regulated; but it has seemed that no definite basis of 
either knowledge or experience could be agreed upon. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty, however, is the absence 
of any generally accepted definition of what engineering 
practice really consists of. Qualification for membership 
in the engineering organizations of national standing is 
based upon experience in the practice of the art for a 
stated term of years; and in the railway engineering or- 
ganizations official position alone, without regard to 
length of service, is the qualifying condition for mem- 
bership. Membership in such organizations is usually 
accepted as sufficient evidence of competence; but it is 
also to be noted that there are engineers of eminent stand- 
ing who have never been members of any of the engineer- 
ing associations or societies. 


This question has been considered at length in other 
countries, ‘notably in Great Britain, where membership 
im the Institution of Civil Engineers and other leading 
engineering associations is regarded as certification of 
nerit, yet the right to practice engineering is not regu- 
ated by any legal act for registration. The conception 
of such an act has met with about the same difficulties of 
pplication or enforcement as have been generally recog- 
lized in this country. Added prestige to membership 
n the Institution of Civil Engineers, has, however, re- 
ently been realized by a supplementary royal charter, 
nder the provision of which the corporate members of 
1¢ Institution are designated as “chartered civil engi- 
eers.” No change has been made in the qualifications 
4r membership, so that, in the legal sense, the member- 
lp of the Institution, through their by-laws, still re- 
ain the judges of such qualifications. 

The right of a person to engage in engineering practice 
jus fails of any formal legal test, but the integrity of the 
‘rofession” is guarded by the moral sense of the fitness 
ir membership in the engineering organizations that is 
pressed in the rules for qualifications for such mem- 
_tirship, or by the confidence of the general public in such 
'€gineers as do not become members of any of the en- 
fieering associations. It is perhaps as well that an 
€gineer’s reputation for competency should remain at 
Ssh a status, for even the legal tests that apply to the 
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practice of law and medicine do not guarantee either ade- 
quate judgment or successful practice. 

About a year ago the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion denied the application of a new railroad company 
in southern Illinois for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity covering the construction of the line. The line 
was relatively insignificant except that it tapped a large 
coal property which was at that time in course of devel- 
opment, and in turn connected with five interstate car- 
riers. The new road is the Jefferson Southwestern, and 
it is to extend from Mount Vernon, IIl., a distance of 11 
miles. The commission has now, on a rehearing of the 
case, granted the certificate subject to certain conditions 
which afford a good illustration of the manner in which 
the commission is endeavoring to feel its way, upon 
grounds of logic and reasonable consideration of legiti- 
mate business interests, into new fields of regulation. 

The situation revolves mainly around the fact that the 
proposed road was to be identified as to ownership with 
the coal property, and that the railroads concerned, with 
good reason, would prefer that the road have the status 
of an industrial switching track, which is the manner in 
which most of the mines in the field are served. The 
commission also expressed some doubt as to whether the 
identity of ownership would violate the commodities 
clause of the interstate commerce act. 

The alternative to the construction of the road would 
be the construction of spurs by each of the contiguous 
carriers, which it was considered would be uneconomical 
and illogical. But the commission could not overcome 
its fears that, “Control of or affiliation with a short-line 
railroad by an industry furnishing a large volume of 
traffic opens the door to grave abuse, particularly when 
the short line connects with more than one trunk line 
railroad.” Consequently, the commission solved the 
problem by withholding issuance of the certificate until 
such time, within five years, as the new road could show 
that it would be built under terms which would give its 
control or ownership to some one, or more than one 
jointly, of the carriers with which it connects. 


THE BUSINESS, OUTLOOK 


There was general anticipation at the beginning of the 
current year, that the railroads, during 1924, would be 
called upon to handle a volume of freight traffic as great 
as or even greater than the transportation performance 
of 1923. But it now appears that these anticipations 
must be revised to some degree. The total revenue car 
loadings for the first three months of this year were 
substantially ahead of the first three months of 1923; 
but the successive weeks of April, this year, have shown 
a comparative decline which cannot be ignored. It is too 
persistent now to be attributed to seasonal fluctuations 
or the variations in the movements of particular com- 
modities. But there is nothing in the present showing 
to indicate a disastrous falling off in traffic, for the total 
loaded car movement for the first four months of 1924 
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is fairly abreast of 1923, at which time things were quite 
decidedly at the “peak.” ‘The figures are 15,086,484 this 
year, and 15,081,006 last year. The fact is that car load- 
ings and some other tangible signs, are now definitely 
reflecting a feeling which had become prevalent. 

Glancing at other signs of the times, the steel indus- 
try is dropping. down from its previous peak of pro- 
duction. The United States Steel Corporation is today 
producing at a rate averaging only about 73 per cent of 
capacity, and the industry as a whole upon a basis of 
about 65 to 70 per cent. Last year the peak of pro- 
duction came in April; this year it has come in March, 
and the actual production in April was some 20 per cent 
less than in March. With all steel companies new busi- 
ness is less than current shipments; in some cases as 
much as 50 per cent less. There is a heavy building con- 
struction program already settled for the current year, 
but new building construction being planned shows a 
substantial decline. Automobile production has been 
reduced, and it is still a question whether or not auto- 
motive purchases will equal what was anticipated last 
winter. The bituminous coal industry is' at the begin- 
ning of an important readjustment. Wages in the union 
fields will continue on the present basis for three years, 
but it is already evident that the great bulk of the coal 
operators in the union territory will be unable to compete 
in price with coal from non-union territory. There is a 
heavy competition for such demand as exists, and the 
price of coal is coming down. Meanwhile purchases of 
coal are on a hand-to-mouth basis, and account for a half 
or more of the decline in. weekly car loadings. 


However, no one is looking for a disastrous slump. 
And so far as the railroads are concerned, and with only 
a moderate decline in traffic, perhaps as much as five per 
cent, executives will not be pessimistic as to their ability 
to make better earnings in 1924 than they did in 1923. 
A period of high-pressure traffic movement is not condu- 
cive to operating economies, and it often happens that 
the topmost tonnage totals are handled at excessive costs. 
It has been recognized that the ultimate salvation of the 
railroads under the present stringent conditions is in 
obtaining the best possible efficiency from equipment, and 
in the several expense accounts. Maintenance of equip- 
ment, for example, representing some 22 per cent of total 
operating revenues, is an item that can be reduced much 
more rapidly when time is available to take the equip- 
ment out of service long enough to put it in good con- 
dition, and when it can be spared at intervals to keep it 
at a proper pitch of efficiency. Maintenance of way 
work is more expensive in times of heavy traffic move- 
ment, and many items of transportation expense that 
can hardly be attacked at all during times of congested 
train movement, are more amenable to measures of 
economy when there is at least breathing time. In short 
the tendency of a volume of traffic such as prevailed last 
year is to push operating expenses up, and last year’s 
trafe would have had a greater tendency in this direc- 
tion, if it had not been exceptionally evenly distributed. 
For these reasons a period of sustained good business 
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upon a more moderate basis, may constitute for the 
railroads just as favorable an outlook as if we were to 
experience a continuation of the high tide of traffic which 
made 1923 go down into history. Sustained good busi- 
ness is still in sight, and:there is little or nothing on — 
which to forecast anything but a moderate recession. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


Housrt POSTPONES THE BARKLEY BILL 


WasuHincTon, D. C., May 7.—Further consideration 
of the Barkley bill to abolish the Railroad Labor Board 
was postponed in the house, for two weeks, by a ruling 
of Speaker Gillett, yesterday. He supported those who 
contended it could not come up again until May 19, when 
rules will be suspended. Republican obstruction of the 
bill threatened to re-open the rules revision fight in the 
house. 

When Rep. Barkley attempted to bring up the bill, 
points of order were raised that it could not be con- 
sidered until Monday, May 19, the next day for con-— 
sidering bills under suspension of the rules. In the 
argument over the rules Rep. Nelson, Wis., and Rep. 
Moore, Va., served notice if the new supposedly liberal 
discharge rule became a vehicle for unexpected postpone- 
ment of the very bills it was drafted to assist the rules 
should again be revised. 

A full report of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
hearing on the automatic train control order, appears in 
another column of this issue. 


Car Loapincs HoLp STEADY 


Loading of revenue freight for the week which ended 
on April 26 totaled 878,892 cars, according to reports 
filed today by the carriers with the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. This was an im. 
crease of 1,969 cars compared with the preceding week, 
but a decrease of 83,686 cars compared with the cor- — 
responding week last year. Compared with the cor 
responding week in 1922, it was an increase, however, 
of 127,781 cars. ta 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 38,029 cars; 
an increase of 1,063 cars over the preceding week, and 
an increase of 1,135 cars over the same week last year. 
It also was an increase of 1,831 cars over the correspond- | 
ing week in 1922. . _ 

Live stock loading totaled 32,607 cars. 
only an increase of 4,272 cars over the week before, but - 
also was an increase of 1,042 cars over the same week | 
last year, and an increase of 2,409 cars over the same 
week two years ago. . a i 

Coal loading totaled 117,572 cars, 7,178 cars less than | 
the preceding week, and 61,841 cars below last year. 
Compared with the same week in 1922, it was an im- | 
crease of 42,183 cars. | 

Forest products loading totaled 76,870 cars. While — 
this was an increase of 2,107 cars over the week before, 
it was a decrease of 576 cars under last year. Compared 
with the same week in 1922, it was an increase of 18,000 | 
cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 247,952 cars, 1,321 cars less than the pre- 
ceding week, but 6,414 cars above the same week last” 
year, and 5,787 cars above the samé week two years ag0. 


Miscellaneous freight loading amotmnted to 328,206 


This was not — 
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cars, a decrease of 7,096 cars: compared with the week 
before, and a decrease of 27,781 cars compared with the 
same week last year; but an increase of 41,825 cars 
compared with the same week two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 10,239 cars. This was not only 
a decrease of 714 cars under the week before, but also 
was a decrease of 5,337 cars under the same week: last 
year. Compared with the same week two years ago it 
was an increase of 2,219 cars. 

Ore loading amounted to 27,417 cars, an increase of 
10,836 cars compared with the week before, and an in- 
crease of 3,258 cars over the same week in 1923. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1922, it was an increase 


St 13,527 cars. 


Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
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the Pocahontas, northwestern and central-western dis- 
tricts, while the eastern, Allegheny, southern and south- 
western districts reported decreases. The northwestern 
and the southwestern districts were the only ones to re- 
port increases over the corresponding week last year, 
while all reported increases compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1922, except the Pocahontas. 

Loading of revenue freight this year compared with 
the two previous years follows: 


1924 1923 1922 
SeWeekse Ot ranuary case 3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
4 weeks of -February...... 3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
Soweeks of March. 27572 4,607,706 4,581,176 4,088,132 
Atweeks of. April’. ) i. -%.< 3,499,210 3,764,266 2,863,416 
POLAR Mees os oo Ge es oS 15,086,484 15,081,006 12,764,553 
ie Bes 


Hearing on Automatic Train Control at Washington 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hears Testimony of Railroads 


Objecting to the 

The hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on automatic train control as applied to 42 
of the 45 railroads affected for the first time by the 
commission’s order of January 14, 1924, opened at 
10:00 o’clock Wednesday morning, May 7, at the office 
of the commission, in Washington. W. J. Harahan, 
as chairman of the committee of six representing the 
railroads, was in charge of the railroads’ case, and 
was the first witness. Fitzgerald Hall, general coun- 
sel, Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., acted as 
chief counsel, and had charge of the presentation of 
the evidence of the railroads. 

Mr. Harahan testified that in addition to the fact 
that he is chairman of the committee for the railroads, 
he is president of the Hocking Valley Ry., one of the 
roads affected by the second order. He stated that 
the railroads feel that the orders of the commission 
require a heavy expenditure of money from which 
no benefit will be derived, ether in safety or better 
operation, and thought because of the crude state of 
the art practically the entire amount will be wasted. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Harahan said it was 
his opinion and that of other railroad executives, that 
other safety devices, such as the air brake and auto- 
fap coupler, were much more highly developed 
when their installation was required by the commis- 
sion, and that in any case the railroads are not finan- 
tially able to undertake so enormous an expenditure 
is is required by the orders in question. He said 
hat the re-capture clause of the Transportation Act 
will affect the credit of the roads, and that there are 
nany improvements both the commission and _ the 
ads desired to make, but that the necessary funds 
re not available; that the roads would greatly prefer 
0 put the sum which compliance with the orders 
quire into the elimination of grade crossings and 
xtensions of block signals. 

_Mr. Harahan felt that a minimum limit on the 
‘olume of traffic should be set, below which train 
ontrol should not be required. He admitted that 
nder light traffic conditions carelessness in train 
peration is likely to occur, but on the other hand 
Perating employees are alert where heavy traffic ob- 
tins and that efficiency tests had demonstrated that 
ulures were in most cases negligible. 

Ge felt that train control is designed against un- 
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Order Requiring Certain Installations 


usual conditions and remote possibilities. The im- 
portant problem betore railroad executives is to get 
the greatest safety from the amount of money they 
have available for expenditure. He also made the 
usual argument about possible loss of air, decrease 
in the alertness of the engineer, the probability: that 
he would come to depend on the control device rather 
than on his own actions, and the possiblity of damage 
to equipment. 

The question of interchangeability is one of great 
importance where two or more roads use the same 
or parts of the same line. In the case of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry., their passenger trains to Washing- 
ton run over the Southern Ry., the Richmond 
Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R., the Pennsylvania 
R. R. and the Washington Terminal R. R., no two 
of which will have train control devices alike, nor 
are any of them similar to that in use on the C. & O. 

A study of the statistics of the commission indicates 
that the type of accidents which train control is de- 
signated to prevent are now being constantly reduced. 

Mr. Harahan suggested the advisability of having 
the railroads, the bureau of standards and the train 
control firms cooperate under the directon of the com- 
mission to further study the whole matter by selecting 
districts of approximately 100 miles, one in the east- 
ern region, one in the southern and one in the western 
region. 

To do this, two or three devices would be selected 
and tried out. In answer to a question as to how these 
would be selected from the 20 or more devices which 
the commission has passed on as meeting the com- 
mission’s general requirements, and what would become 
of those not so selected, he stated that no details of the 
suggested plan had been worked out, that it was only 
presented for consideration ; but that the railroads would 
desire to select both the type to be tested and also the 
particular devices. 

He also testified that he could not answer the questions 
as to whether 300 miles would be sufficient to give the 
devices selected a fair trial. He reviewed the history 
of train control development on the C. & O. since 1916 
and stated that the device at present in use had cost 
8,000 per mile, and is not satisfactory, In reply 
to a question as to what are the objections to it, he 
stated that his signal engineer would later give this tes- 
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timony. There has been one failure to every 2,600 oper- 
ations of the train control device, and only one failure 
to every 16,000 signal operations. He was asked what 
assurance he could give that in case the requirements 
of the commission were modified or entirely revoked, 
the railroad would spend the money on grade crossing 
elimination, or that the present rate of elimination would 
even be speeded up; and his reply was that the roads 
are now spending all they can. . : 

He was asked if it is not his opinion that against the 
cost of train control it would not be proper to set the 
saving in equipment and other property and payment of 
damages caused by accidents. He replied that the per- 
centages of accidents which might be avoided by train 
control as compared to the total number occuring is 
already small. 

Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was the second witness, and in a large measure went 
over the same ground. He felt that Mr. Harahan’s plan 
as to trial on three districts was desirable, but required 
some modification, and that use could be made of these 
devices now in regular service. He felt that we were 
yet in the experimental stage, and that he would much 
rather see the commission issue an order requiring the 
installation of automatic signals. He told of the auto- 
matic train control device in use in the Hudson river 
tubes, of his railroad, and stated that without this device 
the tubes could not be operated. He made a strong plea 
for the continued development of automatic train control, 
before such large installations are required, and empha- 
sized his plea for a substitute order requiring automatic 
signals. 

Commissioner Esch read the press matter sent out by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in the latter part of 1923, 
which stated that the installation on the Lewiston branch 
was working satisfactorily. Mr, Rea said that regard- 
less of what this statement contained, it did not change 
his opinion that we are still in the experimental stage, 
and have not yet reached that of development. 

Warren S. Stone, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, started his testimony with the statement that 
the brotherhood emphatically does not favor automatic 
train control; no mechanical device thinks, and therefore 
cannot be substituted for the human mind and human 
judgment; that no two trains require the same braking 
operations nor does the same train under different con- 
ditions of rail, grade curvature, and ballast; therefore 
no device which must function the same at every oper- 
ation is desirable. 

He evidently labored under the misapprehension ‘that 
all automatic brake applications would be made in emer- 
gency, as he dwelt at considerable length and very for- 
cibly on the great danger of buckling a freight train 
under such brake application. He was strongly of the 
opinion that the story of the “great railroad disaster,” 
of the country, has not yet been written; but that it is 
only waiting until train control becomes an accomplished 
fact. He in common with other witnesses, except Mr. 
Rudd, testified that train control is in the experimental 
stage, and seemed to be of the opinion that the whole 
matter is a stock-selling scheme. He admitted that no 
referendum has been taken by his organization, but that 
he assumed they are against train control from his talks 
with general chairmen. 

Mr. Stone was asked a number of pointed questions 
the commission, but was quite evasive in his replies. 
Questioned by Dr. Woodling, he admitted he had never 
worked under train control, and had not observed any 
in operation; but he was very sure such service would 
result in making enginemen careless, and did not con- 
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sider it a good thing even if it operates only when the 
engineman has failed to observe signal indications. He 
described the Forsythe wreck, but would not express an 
opinion as to the safety of operating high-speed passenger 
trains on a headway of two minutes or less, but was 
quite emphatic that a train control system would reduce 
the operating capacity of a railroad. 

Mr. Welch, mechanical editor of Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers’ magazine believed that all the train 
control systems should be combined and developed under 
the Westinghouse air brake organization. He empha- 
sized the statement that the B. of L. E. is against train 
control, and deduced this opinion from conversations 
with about 100 of the 90,000 members of that organiza- 
tion. Pressed by the commission, he stated these had 
all been operating under train control installations on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. and the Illinois Central R. R. 

The hearing adjourned at this point, and in beginning 
the afternoon session, Mr. Welch corrected his testimony, 
as to the Illinois Central, which has no such installation. 
He gave lengthy semi-technical testimony as to train 
braking, most of which was not pertinent. He also was 
of the opinion that all automatic brake applications would 
be made in emergency, and stressed the danger of buck- 
ling freight trains causing serious accidents to trains oper- 
ating on adjacent tracks. 

A. C. Needles, president of the Norfolk & Western 
Ry., in a prepared statement covered much the same 
ground as previous railroad executives, and requested 
an annulment of the second order. 

M. G. Caples, vice president, Seaboard Air Line, read 
a statement prepared by President Warfield, of that road, 
in which he covered the same ground, but added that he 
believed that the inventors and not the railroads, should 
bear the costs of experiment and development. 

A. H. Rudd, chief signal engineer, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, in a prepared statement, reviewed the history of 
train control development by the Pennsylvania since 1880, 


and particularly that of the continuous induction device 


on the Lewiston branch. Questioned as to the press mat- 
ter above referred to, he stated that it was his belief at 


the time it was issued, but that he was in the same situ-_ 


ation as the man who purchased a suit of clothes and 
went out in the rain with it. 

There have been no false clear failures, but 243 fail- 
ures have occurred in the period from July 11, 1923, to 
March 1, 1924. 

W. R. Scott, president Southern Pacific, Texas lines, 
in a prepared statement, said that his company was not 
opposed to train control, but felt that the commission 
had not been entirely fair in requiring six installations 
under the two orders, and petitioned to be relieved of 
the requirements of four engine divisions. He gave a 
history of train control development by his company, and 
statistics as to automatic signals in operation. He was 
of the opinion that train control would tend to make 
enginemen careless, and believes that all devices of this 
character should have the permissive feature, which has 
met with the commission’s disapproval. 


The hearing was adjourned until Friday. 


Seven hydroplanes will be engaged in patrolling the 
forests of northwestern Ontario from White river on 
the east to the Manitoba boundary on the west this 
season, and considerable reduction in the ground staff 
of fire rangers will be made as a result of a new pro- 


gram decided upon by the Ontario department of lands 


and forests. The hydroplanes will be commanded by 
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expert pilots and will be used extensively in patrolling 
and reporting the presence of bush fires. 


Neon—A New Gas for Electrical Use 


BY SG. Sry LREACY. 
Research Department, Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


In 1894 it was noticed by Lord Rayleigh that the den- 
sity of nitrogen as derived from the air was consistently 
slightly higher than that made by chemical means. This 
observation lead to the discovery of argon which consti- 
tutes 1.3 per cent by weight (0.933 per cent by volume) 
of the atmosphere. Since 1914, argon has been manu fac- 
tured from air for use as an inert gas in incandescent 
electric light bulbs and for some years now it has largely 
replaced nitrogen for this use. 

After the discovery of argon, the crude gaseous resi- 
dues left from extraction of nitrogen, oxygen and argon 
from the air were carefully collected and examined spec- 
troscopically for the presence of other elements. Four 
were disclosed: helium, (now quite well known as being 
the ballon gas par excellence,) neon, krypton and xenon. 
These all occur in air in such small amounts that they 
would be obtainable only at very great expense as scien- 
tific curiosities if it were not for the air liquefaction plants 
now operating in all the large industrial centers. At the 
present moment argon is the only one that can be called 
a commercial success. The helium used in balloons is ex- 
tracted from certain natural gases, some running as high 
as 2.5 per cent helium, though the average is considera- 


bly lower—whereas helium occurs in air only as one part 
in 250,000 by volume. 


Both the argon and the helium it will be noted depend 
upon their inertness--what we might call chemical un- 
friendliness—for their industrial value. So far no appli- 
cation has been found for krypton nor xenon, which both 
Occur in most infinitesimal quantities—many times less 
than helium. 


Neon, discovered in 1898, is more abundant in the air 
_ than helium, there being 15 parts of neon in one million 
_ Parts of air. Like the other gases of the atmosphere neon 
is colorless, odorless and tasteless ; it is very inactive and 
will neither support combustion (as does oxygen) nor 
_ combine with even the most reactive of the other chemi- 
_ cal elements or compounds. It is very difficult of lique- 
faction, a temperature of 246°C (—475°F) being neces- 
Sary: purification must be carried out at liquid air tem- 
peratures in special and expensive apparatus, absolute 
_ purity being quite difficult of attainment. 


Electrically, neon is most unusual. It is exceedingly 
_ sensitive to electrical discharges; a tube containing a bit 
of mercury sealed in with pure neon when shaken will 
_ cause the neon to glow. The gas has an electrical con- 
ductivity seventy-five times as great as air. When in 
tarefied condition, pure and dry, the passage of a high 
tension electric current causes it to glow with a very 
_ beautiful and noticeable orange red light. Numerous lim- 
ited uses of these properties have been tried out so far. 
_ There is no doubt that neon has a commercial future when 
its proper applications are developed. Already some strik- 
ingly beautiful lighting effects have been produced and 
| though the use of the gas is not wide-spread, it has met 
_with much favorable comment among advertising and dis- 
| play experts. 


LIGHTING Errects By MEANS OF NEON 


In Paris, M. Claude, the French liquefaction expert, 
has devised a method of lighting by means of huge par- 


| * 


} 
} 
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tially exhausted tubes of neon carrying electrodes for 
passing high-tension electric current through the gas. 
These have a very high efficiency but are lacking in blue 
rays, which M. Claude compensates by the assistance of a 
mercury vapor tube. Many of these lights have been used 
in Paris, especially for advertising purposes, for churches, 
restaurants, hotels and theaters; recently a few of this 
French type have appeared as theater, store and adver- 
tising signs in New York. 

Another method of using the neon for lighting has 
been the small “so-called” glow lamp. In this case the 
gas is used for filling an ordinary bulb so arranged that 
the current flows through the gas (instead of through 
a filament), causing it to glow with a beautiful soft light. 
These lamps are very efficient. They function on 220 
volts. Some have one electrode in each lamp in the form 
of a letter and these surrounded by the lovely orange 
yellow neon glow from quite attractive signs which are 
frequently seen in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS 


Small tubes of neon have long been used by radio- 
workers for measuring wave-lengths, the tubes glowing 
brightly at the loops and going out at the nodes. 

Recently, specially mounted neon tubes have appeared 
on the automobile accessories market for use as trouble 
finders in automobile engine testing, the tubes glowing 
brightly on a properly functioning ignition plug and re- 
maining dark on a foul or disconnected plug. Intelli- 
gent application of these instruments has proved them 
very useful. 


NEON FoR SIGNAL LIGHTS 


For signal purposes there is no doubt that the neon 
light has unique possibilities when its method of use has 
been suitably worked out. The neon light is not one that 
can be overlooked, its color and general characteristics 
being of a peculiarly distinctive nature. It has high visi- 
bility in daylight, and in fog as well as having special 
brilliance at night. 


Neon LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


In like manner neon is coming into use as the current 
carrying agent in safety devices designed to protect elec- 
trical instruments and buildings from high voltages. 
These devices because of the peculiarities of neon will 
allow hardly any current to pass below what is known 
as their break-down voltages. In fact below this point 
the current flowing through the gas is almost infinitesimal. 
When once the break-down voltage is reached, however, 
and it may be somewhat under 200 volts, depending on 
the design of the device, the current begins to flow. As 
soon as this occurs the neon is ionized; its resistance 
greatly decreases with a corresponding increase in carry- 
ing capacity. As the result of the lowered resistance, 
very high currents can be conducted by a trace of the 
neon while in the case of other gases only moderate cur- 
rents can pass. Unless subjected for a long period to 
the action of the current these devices are able to function 
many times, a small tube a half inch in diameter with gas 
at very low pressure, conducting as much as ten amperes. 


Exhaustive tests in the laboratory have invariably 
tended to demonstrate that the accuracy and dependability 
of the neon type of lightning arrester is very much greater 
than that of any other arrester now known. If the re- 
sults of experience in field tests parallel experience in the 
laboratory, there can be no question that an extensive 
commercial application of neon is assured for use in 
lightning arresters alone. 


Tools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — 


Manufacturers — 


New Devices 
Labor Saving Ideas — 


— Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Reclaiming Driving Axles by Converting Them into Crank Pins. 


Reclaiming Old Driving 
Axles 


A very interesting method for using 
old driving axles after they have be- 
come worn or are undersize is in use 
in the Roanoke (Va.), shops of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. The axles re- 
moved from the larger types of en- 
gines are turned to smaller diameters 
and are used on the lighter power. 
Those that are too small for this pur- 
pose are turned into crank pins as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The old axles are placed in a 
heavy duty lathe and are ordinarily 
large enough to make two main pins 
and in some instances two additional 
crank pins for either the front or back 
driving wheels. This method of using 
old axles for crank pins has been found 
to be much less expensive than the 
practice in some shops where the old 
axles are forged into pins and then 
machined to size in a lathe. 


Pneumatic Pipe Vise 

A pneumatic pipe vise of rather un- 
usual construction is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. It consists of 
an air brake cylinder to the piston of 
which has been attached a crossbar, 
which in turn supports or carries two 
guide bars or pull rods having a sec- 
ond crossbar mounted on their upper 
ends. Centrally located in the upper 
crossbar is a WV shaped steel block 
which acts as the upper portion of the 
clamp. The top of the bench to which 
the brake cylinder is attached has been 
extended to support the lower portions 
of the clamping mechanism. 

This is made up of a steel plate fas- 


tened to the top of the bench forming 
a base for the two steel V shaped 
blocks or lower jaws of the vise. These 
two pieces are seated to prevent the 
pipe from turning and are bolted to- 
gether, but with filler or spacing blocks 
between them. These fiiler blocks are 
used to permit the upper portions of the 
clamp to pass between the two lower 
V blocks in order that the device may 
be used for holding small pipe or rods. 
The necessary air connections are 
made and power is supplied from the 
shop air lines. 

This device was made up from prac- 


Fneumatic Pipe Clamp, Norfolk & Western 
Ry., Roanoke, Va. 


tically obsolete material at very little 
expense and has been found to give 
very satisfactory results. As can be 
seen from the illustration almost any 
size pipe in use around railroad shops 
can be clamped in the vise with a mini- 
mum amount of labor. 


Portable Grinding Machine 
for Locomotive Piston 
Valve Liners 


“The conservation of the wearing sur- 
faces on locomotives introduces a 
problem which has always presented 
difficulty to those responsible for their 
maintenance,” states an item in a re- 
cent issue of Railway Gazette, London, 
“and the desirability of lengthening the 
life of these wearing surfaces has led 
to the development of types of ma- 
chines specially adapted for working 
under difficult conditions in situ, thus 
introducing the advantages of portabil- 
ity, which means a great deal in shops 
where such heavy objects as locomo- 
tives are undergoing repairs. All sur- 
faces that are subject to such hard 
service as are piston rods, valve rods, 
piston valves, etc., show a tendency to 
develop hard spots, and when it be- 

comes necessary to remove inaccura- 
cies from such surfaces these hard 
spots present a problem which is dif- 
ficult to overcome. If the surface is 
re-trued with a single-point cutting 
tool, it is possible to make a fairly 
accurate job, but as everyone concerned 
with such matters knows, it is difficult 
to get the cutting tool to operate suc- 
cessfully on the hard spots, although 
no doubt giving every satisfaction on 
the other portions of the surfaces to be 
machined. 

In these circumstances, increase 
attention is being given to the process 
of re-truing worn surfaces by grinding, 
it being recognized that, under all ordi- 
nary conditions the grind wheel takes 
no account of either hard or soft spots. 
The modern, highly efficient, artificial 
abrasive wheel is virtually a milling 
cutter which will cut its own clearance, 
and given the right type of wheel and 
the correct design of machine it is just 
as easy to produce a true cylinder in 
the form of a bore as it is to produce 
one in the form of a shaft. 


Among the appliances which have 
recently been introduced for the put 
pose of grinding piston valve liners ins 
position on the locomotive is one mans | 
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ufactured by the Churchill Machine 
Tool Co., Ltd, Manchester, and by 
the courtesy of Mr. George Hughes, 
C. B. E., Chief Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineer of the London Mid- 
land & Scottish Railway, we are en- 
abled to reproduce herewith a photo- 
graph of this machine at work on a 
locomotive in the Horwich shops. The 
machine has a capacity for grinding 
over a length of 42 in. This latter 
figure, however, is in no way arbitrary 
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convention of the A. R. E. A. was the 
line of Berwick electric rivet and 
metal heaters, displayed by the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. 

The primary object of the Berwick 
electric rivet heater is to reduce the 
excessive cost of heating rivets; to im- 
prove working conditions in the erect- 
ing shop, hulls of vessels, etc., by elim- 
inating smoke, gases (which are injuri- 
ous to the workmen), and intense heat 
(which is not only enervating to the 


Portable Grinding Machine for Locomotive Piston Valve Liners, 


as this type of machine can be sup- 
plied to grind any piston valve liner 
hole providing that it is possible for 
the machine to be bolted up onto the 
face of the locomotive cylinder. 

The grinding head itself has embod- 
ied in it the necessary planetary ec- 
centric motion so that the feed to the 
grinding wheel can be adjusted whilst 
the machine is in operation. The 
grinding head has automatic traverse 
on the base slide, and this base or 
knee slide is attached to a suplemen- 
tary bracket which can be made in 
various forms to suit the different de- 
signs of cylinders. The base slide is 
arranged with vertical adjustment on 
the supplementary bracket and this 
bracket is swivelly adjustable on the 
cylinder face, so as to provide the ad- 
justment necessary to bring the grind- 
ing wheel in position in the liner to be 
ground. 

It will be appreciated that with a 
little skill it is possible to se: this 
machine so that an average of the, 
errors in the liner due to wear may 
be struck and the barest mini:aum of 
metal removed to bring this liner back 
to truly cylindrical form. The machine 
is driven from a singie pulley whicii is 
belt-connected with a portable mctor, 
which can be placed in any convenient 
}Osition on the scene of operaiions. 

The net weight of ihe machine ‘s ap- 
Eroximately 25 ewr., and it wilt be scen 
from the accompanying photograph 
that it may be provided with an outer 
support to take the dead weigkr at the 
back end of the kne2 slide. 


Rivet and Metal 
Heater 


Electric 


Among the many interesting exhibits 
at the recent supply trade exposition 
held in conjunction with the annual 


heater boy, but also to the hammer- 
gang); to eliminate pipe connections 
and air blast connections; to eliminate 
the delay in firing-up before charging 
and the continual burning throughout 
the day of fuel-furnaces; further, to 
eliminate burned and scaled rivets, and 
to effect a large saving by reducing 
this rivet loss from 10% to less than 


-Y of 1%. 


Flexibility is provided by placing the 
heaters in close proximity to the work 
in hand, thereby eliminating both loss 
of time and waste of rivets. 

The fire hazard is reduced to the 
lowest minimum by the removal of 
fuel-burning open fires. 


The operation of the heater is very 
simple. After the power-line in the 
plant is connected to the two posts on 
the radial switch located in the interior 
of the heater, the controlling knife or 
dial-switch should be placed in the low- 
est speed. The hand or line-switch at 
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the left of the operator, should be 
placed in the open position, and by 
placing the foot on any one of the foot- 
treadles the lower jaw of the corre- 
sponding electrode is opened sufficient- 
ly to receive the rivet. The rivet being 
inserted, the line-switch at the left of 
the operator should be thrown into its 
clip, when the rivet will start heating. 
The successive electrodes can then be 
opened by placing the foot on the foot- 
treadles, and additional rivets inserted. 
A hot rivet can be obtained in from 
15 to 30 seconds, depending entirely 
upon the diameter and length of the 
rivet being heated. Each electrode or 
heat-unit works independently and 
consumes no more current than its pro- 
portionate share when all electrodes or 
heat-units are in operation. 

The only requirement is an electrical 
connection to alternating current of 
standard frequencies and_ voltages. 
The heater, being single-phase, can be 
connected singly to any leg of an A. C. 
line, or two or three heaters can -be 
connected across any two wires of a 
two or three-phase line without any 
serious disturbance to the same. 

A variable voltage, and thus a heat- 
control, is provided in the shape of a 
radial switch, so that the time of heat- 
ing rivets can be varied as conditions 
necessitate, the smaller diameter and 
shorter length rivets requiring less 
current than the larger diameter and 
longer length rivets. 


The Industrial Car Bumper 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a view of yard tracks equipped with 
the Industrial car bumper. These 
bumpers are made of either malleable 
iron or cast steel. Both ends of the 
bumper are curved to the same radius 
as the car wheel, and they stand just 
high enough to form contact with the 
lower quadrant of the wheel and to. re- 
ceive the full shock without impact on 
any other part of the car. The bump- 
ers are made from one pattern, there 
being no rights or lefts. They rigidly 
clamp the rail, and are fastened thereto 
by means of ordinary track bolts in the 


The Berwick Electric Rivet and Metal Heater, 
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The Industrial Car Bumper, 


same manner as an angle bar. Their 
installation requires but a few hours’ 
work. The weight of a complete set 
is about 200 lbs. 

The Industrial car bumper was de- 
signed and patented by Henry E. Bill- 
man, who was for a number of years 
with the Missouri Pacific Ry. as divi- 
sion engineer and general roadmaster. 
The Reed Railway Supply Co., 113 
North Second street, St. Lots, Mo., 
has been appointed exclusive repre- 
sentatives for the bumper. 


H & G Head for W & S 2-A 
and 3-A Turret Lathes 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corpo- 
ration of New Haven, Connecticut, 
manufacturers of H & G Self-Opening 
Die Heads, has designed a modification 
of their style CC heads especially for 
use on Warner & Swasey 2-A and 3-A 
turret lathes. This new head is 
equipped with a special tool holder to 
fit the hollow hexagon turret of these 
machines and the holder is so designed 
as to bring the die head close to the 
turret with minimum amount of over- 
hang. 

The adjustable pull-off feature of 
these heads is important in that the 


BH. & G. Head for Warner & Swasey ‘Turret 
Lathes. 


operator does not have to advance the 
urret exactly in conformation with the 
lead of the screw cut. He simply fol- 
lows approximately the feed of the 
head until approaching the point of 
tripping when the advance of the tur- 
ret is stopped and with the head con- 
tinuing to advance, it opens at the 
proper point. The advance of the tur- 
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There are no hingés or fasteners to 
get out of order; no connecting wire 
to “short” or loosen. The switch is 
positive in action and _ trouble-proof. 
The Adlake multi-parabolic reflector 
throws a bright, concentrated beam of 


light. No adjustments of any kind are 
necessary. 
This lantern is supplied complete 


with Adlake 4-cell battery and 5 volt, 
.15 amp. bulb. 

Globes are furnished in either white, 
red, yellow or green. 

One of the important features with 
this new lantern is the extreme ease 
and quickness by which broken and 
worn parts can be replaced. Naturally 
this adds greatly to the life and useful- 
ness of this new type. 


A recent bulletin of the Bureau of 
Explosives cites the following example 
of failure to take proper precautions on 
an oil burning locomotive: One of the 
railroads which uses oil fuel for its lo- 
comotives has a rule that lighted lan- 
terns must not be brought closer than 
ten feet to the engine oil tank opening. 


While the engine concerned in the in- 


cident was taking on oil from the main 
line crane, the fireman set his lantern 
down, about six feet from the open oil- 
tank manhole. Not all fuel oil gives off 
inflammable vapors; but this oil did, 
and the vapors proceeded to ignite. 
The fireman leaped for his life, and 
broke an ankle when he struck the 


New Type Head for Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes With Adjustable Pull-off Feature, — 


ret may therefore be considerably be- 
hind the advance of the die head with- 
out effecting the lead of the thread cut 
and very accurate work results. 


New Type Electric Lantern 


One of the latest products to be 
placed on the market by the Adams 
& Westlake Co., Chicago, is the Ad- 
lake Electric Lantern No. 6. The steel 
frame of Adlake electric lantern No. 6 
is electrically welded and will with- 
stand hardest usage. Although sub- 
stantially made in every detail this lan- 
tern is lighter in weight than the stand- 
ard lantern when filled with oil. 


ground. Cars coupled to the engine, 
and also others on a parallel track 


caught, fire from the blazing tank. Two 


cottonseed cars and one empty car were 
destroyed, and another empty and two 


cars of coal badly burned. Damage to — 


these cars, to the engine, and to the 
track, totalled $7,625. 
fireman had been informed of the rule. 
The man on the engine has no means 


of knowing whether or not his fuel oil _ 


gives off inflammable vapors, unless he 
tries such an “experiment” as this fire- 
man made. Inflammable vapors, how- 
ever, are inspectors who seldom fail to 
discover violations of the kind de- 
scribed here. 


In this case, the 
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Finance 


Mr. Morris Discusses the At- 
tempt to Rush Through 
the Howell-Barkley Bill 


“At the very moment when the Pres- 
ident is urging reduction of govern- 
tment expenses and vetoing appropria- 
tion measures, in order to permit of a 
reduction in taxes, labor leaders are 
engaged in an effort to force through 
congress a bill that will add from a 
quarter to a half million dollars annu- 
ally to the permanent cost of govern- 
ment,’ declared C. D. Morris, of Chi- 
cago, assistant to the chairman of the 
Western Railways’ Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations in an address before the 
annual convention of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, at Springfield, II1., 
May 9. “Encouraged by their success 
in forcing the enactment of the Adam- 
son law, before the people of the na- 
tion knew just what it meant, labor 
leaders are again demanding that con- 
gress pass another important law, with- 
out giving time for its proper consid- 
eration. 

“The Howell-Barkley. bill, designed 
to abolish the present Railroad Labor 
Board, robs the people, who pay the 
bills, of any right whatever to protect 
temselves against the arbitrary de- 
mands of union labor, and will unques- 
tionably tend toward the universal es- 
tablishment of the closed shop on 
American railroads. The present labor 
board, the duty of which is to adjust 
disputes between the railroads and 
their employees, is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the railroads, of labor and 
of the general public. The proposed 
bill creates boards upon which the gen- 
eral public will have no representation, 
nor will those employees of railroads 
who are not members of the general 
railroad labor unions, be represented in 
case of a dispute between the em- 
ployees of a railroad, where the open 
shop obtains. What more natural than 
' that the provisions of this law be used 
to force such employees to unite with 
the general labor unions whether they 
, Want to or not. 


“It is obvious that the purpose of 
‘this legislation is not to provide a 
‘method whereby the differences be- 
tween the carriers and their employees 
can be promptly, fairly and economi- 
cally adjusted. If such were the desire, 
the demand would not be to substitute 
Partisan boards for a non-partisan one. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the ‘Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
— Among the Railway Supply People — _  Gonstruction: Items 
Improvements arid Betterments 


The proposed Howell-Barkley bill was 
prepared by labor organizations, with 
an eye single to their selfish interests. 
Their leaders testified before the senate 
committee on interstate commerce that 
they spent 18 months in the prepara- 


tion of the measure, during which 
period they made six drafts of the bill. 
We are thus informed that the repre- 
sentatives of fewer than two million of 
our people took all the time they de- 
sired to draft a measure that directly 
affects more than 100 million of the 
rest of us, and are unwilling to give us 
time in which to determine whethe: 
or not the pill shali become a law. 
Would it be any more than fair, now 
that the labor leaders have had ample 
time to determine what they want, to 
give the people time in which to de- 
termine whether or not the proposed 
measure is wise? 

“During the year 1919, the year pre- 
ceding the enactment of the Transpor- 
tation Act, when the railways were un- 
der government control there were 248 
strikes upon 153 railroads in this coun- 
try, causing the loss of two million 
days’ labor. It is not claimed that the 
present Railroad Labor Board has been 
able to eliminate strikes entirely, but 
it will not be denied that it has very 
materially reduced the number thereof 
and has contributed very greatly to the 
present period of peace between the 
carriers and their employees. 

“Numerous other bills proposing 
radical changes in the Transportation 
Act are waiting the action of congress, 
but there has so far been no attempt 
to prevent committee consideration 
thereof. Can it be possible that justifi- 
cation for the Howell-Barkley measure 
is so slight as to render its considera- 
tion in cold blood unwise?” 


Two Roads Must Pay Reparation for 
Three. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has decided in favor of the Mid- 
land Coal Co., in its reparation claim 
against the Midland Valley R. R., the 
Missouri Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., and 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. The 
peculiar feature of the decision is that, 
since the M/ O. & G. no longer exists 
and no prorate can be collected from 
its successor, the Kansas Oklahoma & 
Gulf Ry., due to a clause in the pur- 
chase agreement, the other two lines are 
compelled to prorate and pay the 
amount due from the M. O. & G. 


Equipment Purchases 
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Operating Results for March 
and the First Three 
Months 


Class I railroads representing a total 
mileage of 235,707 miles, had total op- 
erating revenues. of $505,124,921 in 
March, according to reports for the 
month compiled by the bureau of rail- 
way economics, from returns filed by 
the carriers with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and made available 
today. This was a decrease of $30,- 
701,470, or 5.7 per cent, under the same 
month last year. Operating expenses 
totaled $390,273,909, a decrease of $27,- 
653,080, or 6.6 per cent, under those for 
the same month last year. 

The net operating income for March 
amounted to $80,239,885, compared with 
$84,124,312 in March last year. In Feb- 
ruary, 1924, the net operating income 
was $71,191,664. The net operating in- 
come is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equip- 
ment rentals but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 


For the first three months this year, 
class I railroads had a net operating 
income of $202,776,047 which was at the 
annual rate of return of 4.61 per cent. 
on their property investment, compared 
with $184,603,374 for the same period 
in 1923, 07 4:36 per. cent.» Whe corre- 
sponding rate of return on property in- 
vestment during the first three months 
of 1924 was 5.28 per cent in the eastern 
district, 5.60 per cent in the southern 
district, and 3.57 per cent in the western. 
district. 

Earnings by sub-districts for the first 
three months, with the percentage of 
return on property investment on an 
annual basis, in each district follows: 


Region Per cent 
New England ....$ 7,980,526 5.16 | 
Great duakeswac sa. 39,682,741 5.76 
Central eastern ... _ 39,922,842 ~- 4.83 
Pocahontas 10283657355 285.58 
Southerngeseceees 38,643,399 5.60 
Northwestern ..... - 14,627,059 2.56 
Central western 34,829,566 . 4.19 
Southwestern . 16,253;179 3.70 
For United States 

AS) a wWHLOLe ok ee 202,776,047 4.61 


Thirty-four carriers operated at a 
loss in March, of which eleven were in 
the eastern district and 23 in the west- 
ern district. In February, 30 roads had 
operating deficits. 
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Complete reports show that the rail- 
roads in the eastern district had a net 
operating income in March of $40,886,- 
984, compared with a net operating in- 
come in March, last year, of 44,632,054. 
Freight traffic in the eastern district in 
March, according to incomplete re- 
ports, was 7.6 per cent under the corre- 
sponding period the year before. Op- 
erating revenues of the eastern carriers 
totaled $257,702,309, a decrease of 6.5 
per cent under March last year, while 
operating expenses amounted to $200,- 
224,793, a decrease of 6.7 per cent under 
March, 1923. Class) -lacatrniers simmetie 
eastern district earned during January, 
February and March this year, $98,- 
422,844, net operating income, compared 
with $87,336,000 during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

Carriers in the southern. district in 
March had a net operating income of 
$14,477,947, compared with $14,525,895 
in March last year. Freight traffic on 
the southern roads decreased 7.2 per 
cent under the same month last year. 
Operating revenues of the southern 
roads in March amounted to $70,893,- 
078, a decrease of 3.4 per cent under the 
same month last year, while operating 
expenses totaled $52,054,780, a decrease 
of 4.3 per cent compared with March 
one year ago. The net operating in- 
come for the class I carriers in the 
southern district for January, February 
and March this year, totaled $38,643,- 
399, compared with 37,442,232 during 
the same period last year. 

Carriers in the western district had a 
net operating income in March of $24,- 
874,954, compared with $24,966,363 for 
the same month last year. Freight traf- 
fic in the western district showed a de- 
crease of approximately 6.6 per cent 
under March last year. Operating 
revenues of the western carriers totaled 
$176,529,534, a decrease of 5.5 per cent 
under March, 1923, while their operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $137,994,336 
or a decrease of 7.4 per cent. Class I 
carriers in the western district in Jan- 
uary, February and March, had a net 
operating income of $65,709,804, com- 
pared with $59,825,117 during the same 
period one year ago. 


Mileage Book 
Postponed. 


Inquiry Indefinitely 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed indefinitely its in- 
vestigation into the interchangeable 
mileage book controversy. The Com- 
mission has, however, asked that all 
persons interested in the proceedings, 
submit their exhibits on or before 
August 15, 1924, 


Sane Crossing Law Effective: in Mis- 
Sissippi. 

Mississippi’s law requiring drivers of 
all motor-propelled vehicles, using the 
public highways in this state, to stop 
before crossing any railway track where 
such track intersects the public highway 
at grade, became effective on May 1. 
By the passage of this law, Mississippi 
has joined Tennessee, Virginia and 
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North Carolina in the effort to decrease 
the number of collisions between auto- 
mobiles and trains at grade crossings 
by enforcing a greater degree of cau- 
tion on the part of the drivers of auto- 
mobiles and trucks. The law requires, 
substantially, that it shall be unlawful 
for any person operating a motor 
vehicle to drive upon a railroad track 
which crosses a highway or street at 
grade without first stopping at a dis- 
tance of not less than ten feet nor 
more than 50 feet from the track and 
looking for an approaching train. Vio- 
lation of the law is made a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine or impris- 
onment. Under the law all railways 
in Mississippi were required to erect 
large signs, bearing the words, ‘“MIS- 
SISSIPPI-LAW.: STOP on the right 
side of the road fifty feet from every 
crossing. On May 4, the first Sunday 
the new law was operative, 75 motorists 
were arrested for violating it. The law 
will perhaps inconvenience would-be 
suicides until they become accustomed 
to it, but if the experience of the other 
states having such a law is any criterion, 
a marked decrease will be shown in the 
number of crossing accidents. 


Canadian Car Loadings During Week 
Ending April 26. 


Car loadings during the week ending 
April 26 took an upward turn and ag- 
2gregated 53403 as against 50,544 for 
the previous week. Grain loading in 
the eastern division increased 589 cars, 
live stock 193 cars and merchandise, 
1,660 cars. Live stock also increased 
in the western division. Coal showed 
little improvement but other forest 
products and miscellaneous showed 
substantial. increases. Compared with 
the corresponding week in 1923 the 
total increase was 1,208 cars or 2.3 
per cent. 


Railway Legislation Special- 
ized in by Congress—172 
Bills Introduced 


A total of 172 bi#lls and resolutions 
proposing new railroad legislation or 
the repeal of laws now in effect had 
been introduced up to April 12 in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, which began its 
sessions on December 4. The bills 


mentioned include only those more or: 


less directly affecting the railroads as 
transportation organizations and do not 
include a number of others which affect 
corporations generally, and which, 
while primarily dealing with other sub- 
jects, would also directly or indirectly 
affect the railroads to considerable ex- 
Pent. 


In the latter class are numerous bills 
to reguiate the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of various articles, in- 


“tended as a regulation of the commerce 


itself rather than of the transportation 
per se, and also bills relating to agri- 
culture, coal, standard time, weights and 
measures and court procedure. 


While many of the bills would 
probably not be characterized as par- 
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ticularly hostile to the railroads, the 
great, majority of them would have the 
effect of reducing their revenues or in- 
creasing their expenses, or both, and 


very few can be considered in any way ~ 


in the interest of the railroads. 

No railroad bill has yet been passed 
by Congress at this session. 

The bills and resolutions may be 
roughly classified as to their purpose 
and subject as follows: 


Rates. 2454 53 4 « &é:=.,00 ee eee 59 
Labor cee sh. shes ut cee 27 
Watertransportation =). eee ee 12 
State commuSsi0nsS7 vce) eee 9 
Time for hling -clatmis= aes aces 8 
Bills -ofclading” ..- 5. -<eeeeeeeee 6 
Repeal or regulatory legislation.. 5 
Safety, accidents reports ......... 5 
‘Locomotive iu.Spection ;}......... 5 
Types of équipment \. 2... cee 5 
Valuation: 40. Sy2. 5). oe 5 
Freight claims ...... Pg ater 4 
Interlockingydirectors=. 1) eee 4 
Consolidation su. se eee 3 
Miscellaneous. >... 3.22. >a eee 27 


While the total of this column is 184 
it includes only 172 bills, as there are 
duplications where one bill covers sev- 
eral subjects and is included in one or 
more classifications. 


The most numerous class of railroad 
bill includes those dealing with rates, 
most of them intended, one way or an- 
other, to bring about reductions in 
rates, although one or two perhaps are 
not intended directly for that purpose 


but arise -from objections merely to the © 


method of rate-making contemplated by 
the present law. 

Of the rate bills there are 59, or which 
30 are to prohibit the collection of a 
surcharge in connéction with the pay- 
ment for parlor or sleeping accommo-~ 
dations. There are also 29 other rate 
bills, including seven to amend the long 


and short haul provisions of the fourth 
section of the act and three bills pro-— 
viding for the sale of mileage books — 


at a reduced rate. 


vt 


3 


There are eight bills to repeal section _ 


15-a of the interstate commerce act, 
which contains the general rate-making 
rule directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in its regulation of rates, 
to try to allow the railroads “as nearly 
as may be” a fair return. 1 


There are also four bills to directly 


reduce rates by specific amounts or to — 
re-establish the rates in force at a given 


date and four bills or resolutions di- 
recting the Interstate Commerce to re- 
adjust rates.. There are two bills to 
reduce fares for a particular class of 
persons, one for veterans and one for 
blind persons. . if 

One of the interesting developments 


during this session and the last session — 


of Congress has been the introduction a 


of bills to regulate rates by direct leg- 


islative action or to give specific instruc 
tions to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to how it shall regulate or 
adjust rates. s - a 

Entirely new systems of rate-mak-_ 
ing and valuation are proposed in bills 
introduced by Senators La _ Follette, 


mm 
. 


| 


| 
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Brookhart and Dill, while a duplicate 
of the La Follette bill has been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Huddleston. 


In addition to a resolution proposed 
by Senator Trammell of Florida pro- 
viding for an investigation of rates with 
a view to bringing about a substantial 
reduction, two resolutions have been 
proposed and given serious considera- 
tion in committee to direct the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to readjust 
rates. 

There are three bills to repeal the 
transportation act entirely, introduced 
by Representatives Shallenberger of 
Nebraska, Hammer of North Carolina 
and McLaughlin of Nebraska. Repre- 
‘sentative McLaughlin has also intro- 


duced a bill to repeal the interstate 


commerce act. 


The next most numerous class of 
bills is that relating to labor, of which 
there are 27, although some others of 
primary interest to labor might perhaps 
be added to this class. These include 10 
bills to repeal the labor provisions of 
the transportation act or abolish ‘the 
Labor Board and four to amend the 
labor provisions. . 

There is one anti-strike bill, intro- 
duced by Representative Blanton of 
Texas, and four bills to encourage 
strikes by regulating the transportation 
and importation of labor to any point 
where a labor disturbance or strike is 
in progress, and to regulate the grant- 
ing of injunctions in labor disputes. 


There are five bills relating directly 
to the valuation of the railroads. 

The list of bills includes one gov- 
ernment ownership bill, introduced by 
Senator Norris of Nebraska. 


Several resolutions have been intro- 
duced to provide for investigations of 
various phases of railroad activity. 


Missouri River Threatens the Chicago 
& Alton. 


“The Missouri river at Glasgow, Mo., 
is-threatening the Chicago & Alton R. 
R. tracks at that point very seriously. 
For some years the river made a turn 
just beyond Glasgow, but in the last 
few years it has been steadily encroach- 
ing upon the railway property, until 
now the water is 35 feet deep in some 
places on the right of way. In the last 
week, old freight cars, locomotive boil- 
ers and other debris has been dumped 
into the river in an attempt to stop 
the encroachment. Officials of the Al- 
ton are considerably worried over the 
situation, as the river threatens to put 
the western division out of business. 


Nearly Ten Millions Tons of Coal Used 
by Railways in January. 


According to the bureau of statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, reports covering 176 steam rail- 
| ways show that class I railroads of the 

United States consumed 9,432,000 net 
_ tons of coal during January, compared 
_ with 8,647,000 tons in the preceding 


. month and 1,375,000 tons in January, 
| 
. 
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1923. During 1923 these roads con- 
sumed a total of 109,442,000 tons, com- 
pared with 96,077,000 tons in 1922. The 
delivered cost of coal consumed in road 
service in January was $3.25 a net ton, 
compared with $3.27 in December and 
$3.73 in January, 1923. Consumption of 
fuel oil by the roads during January 
totaled 188,842,000 gallons, compared 
with 184,722,000 gallons in the preced- 
ing month and 150,297,000 gallons in 
January, 1923. During 1923 the roads 
consumed 1,980,015,000 gallons, com- 
pared with 1,556,090,000 gallons in 1922. 


Canadian House Committee Passes 
First C. N. R. Branch Line Bill. 


The railway committee of the Ca- 
nadian house of parliament has passed 
the bill providing for the construction 
of a new branch line of the Canadian 
National Railways between Kingsclear, 
N. B., to the St. Croix river, N. B., thus 
giving the C. N. R. an outlet to the 
United States in the east. This is the 
first of the branch line bills to pass and 
is regarded as important. 


El Paso & Southwestern Prepares to 
Extend. 


President Thomas M. Schumacher, 
of the El Paso & Southwestern R. R., 
has announced the purchase by that 
line of the 120-mile survey between 
Tucson and Phoenix, Ariz., owned by 
the Tucson Phoenix & Tidewater Co. 
The consideration involved was said 
to be $1,000,000. It is the plan of the 
road to ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to build an 
extension from- Tucson, its western 
terminal, into Phoenix, via the route 
outlined by this survey and to proceed 
with the work as soon as authority has 
been granted. 


New York Central Lines to Issue 
Equipment Certificates. 


The New York Central R. R., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., Cleveland Cincin- 
nati Chicago & St. Lowis Ry., and the 
Cincinnati Northern R. R: have made a 
joint application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asking for permis- 
sion to issue $45,631.000 of five per cent 
equipment trust gold certificates, the 
proceeds to be used to pay. for equip- 
ment, practically all of which has been 
ordered. The railways concerned stated 
that no arrangements for the sale of 
the certificates have been made as yet. 


Missouri Pacific Gets Texas & Pacific 
Stock in Reorganization Plan. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has given its approval to the re- 
organization plan of the Texas & Pa- 
cific Ry., by authorizing that railway 
to issue $24,676,000 of five per cent non- 
cumulative preferred stock and $4,440,- 
583 of unsecured coupon serial notes; 
also to issue and pledge $1,826,500 of 
general and refunding mortgage bonds 
and to assume obligations with respect 
to certain equipment. The Missouri 
Pacific R. R., at the same time, was 
authorized to acquire $23,703,250 of 
five per cent non-cumulative preferred 
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stock of the Texas & Pacific. The sig- 
nificance of the transaction lies in the 
fact that the Missouri Pacific R. R. is 
the owner of $23,703,250 second income 
bonds of the Texas & Pacific, and this 
block will-now be exchanged for the 
stock as above noted. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., of New York city, announced, on 
May 7, that the plan of adjustment pro- 
viding for financial reorganization of 
the Texas & Pacific without fore- 
closure, has been made operative. Ap- 
plication will be made to the federal 
courts within a few days for the dis- 
charge of J. L. Lancaster and C. L. 
Wallace, as receivers. 


Adjustment of Brake Power on Tank 
Cars. 


Request has been received from a 
majority of the owners and operators 
of tank cars for an extension of the 
effective date for complying with the 
provisions of circular S. III-11, issued 
by the American Railway Association, 
mechanical division, May 15, 1919, and 
the “tank car specifications for the 
adjustment of brake power on existing 
cars.” The request is prompted by the 
fact that so many of the cars have 
been scattered throughout the country, 
making it difficult. for the owners to 
complete the work in the time limit set, 
which is July 1, 1924. This request has 
been granted by the gencral committee, 
and the effective date for complying 
with the requirements of the tank car 
specifications in the matter of adjust- 
ment of brake power on existing tank 
cars, is extended to July 1, 1925. 


Grain Cars Mobilized for Handling 
Wheat Crop. 


Approximately 20,000 cars have been 
stored in the wheat belt and it is esti- 
mated that some 15,000 more will be 
available for use when the shipping be- 
gins. The cars are distributed through 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and north 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. Last year 
90,000 cars were called for, but not all 
of them were used, because of the low 
price of wheat. It is expected, how- 
ever, that fully 90,000 cars will be used 
this year. 


Bridge Specifications Before American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 


Specifications for the “Design and 
Construction of Steel Highway Bridge 
Superstructure,’ have recently been 
submitted by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers for approval by the 
American Engineering Standards Com: 
mittee. Three other bridge specifica- 
tions are also now before the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Commitee. 
The American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and the American Railway En- 
gineering Association have both sub- 
mitted specifications for steel railway 
bridges, covering general requirements 
for the design and material of steel rail- 
way bridges including loading, stresses 
and proportioning of parts; and the 
American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation has submitted its specifica- 
tions for movable railway bridges, cov- 
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ering general and particular require- 
ments for the design, equipment and 
materials of movable railway bridges 
including loading, stresses and propor- 
tioning of parts. 


Increase in Surplus Freight Cars on 
Hand April 22. 


The railways on April 22 had 321,832 
surplus freight cars in good repair, ac- 
cording to reports filed today by the 
carriers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This 
was an increase of 15,851 cars over the 
number reported on April 14, at which 
time there were 305,981. Of the total 
number on April 22, 189,600 were sur- 
plus coal cars, an increase compared 
with April 14 of 8,980, while there also 
were 98,886 surplus box cars or an in- 
crease of 6,863 within the same period. 
Surplus refrigerator cars on April 22 
totaled 9,436, an increase within ap- 
proximately a week of 1,267. Surplus 
stock cars totaled 17,465 or a decrease 
of 1,384 compared with the number on 
April 14. Reports showed virtually no 
car shortage on April 22. 


Sand House Column 


UNBECOMING MODESTY. 

The meek and ’umble Uriah Heep has 
nothing on the New Zealand railway 
employees, whose union is) known as 
the Association of Railway Servants. 
Can you imagine a self-respecting en- 
gineer or conductor calling himself a 
servant? Despite their mock humility, 
however, the New Zealanders are not 
averse to strikes, their most recent one 
having collapsed after eight days. 


*k Ok x 
GEORGE Has Done Ir. 


The Society for the Prevention of 
Calling Pullman Porters “George” 
has been formed. It is rumored that 
George Ade, George M. Cohan and 
Georges Clemenceau are charter mem- 
bers of the organization which is rally- 
ing to the defense of the ancient and 
honorable name of “George.” The 
Georges point with pride to the fact 
that Washington bore their name, but 
they fail to mention that King George, 
the oppressor of the colonies, was also 
one of their number. The new society 
also aims to suppress such slights as 
“Let George do it,” and “By George,” 
but their chief purpose in life is to 
prevent. traveling salesmen from con- 
tinuing the pernicious habit of address- 
ing the Pullman porters as “George.” 

* ook Ok 
JERK-WATER, 


The grave and decorous Indiana His- 
torical Society, after wading through 
many ponderous tomes, has finally de- 
cided on the origin of the term “jerk- 
water town.” Their findings are in- 
corporated in the following report: 


In the early days of the railroad 
train, it was not an uncommon oc- 
currence to stop the engine at a way- 
side stream to replenish the water 
supply. The water was carried in 
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leather buckets. First class roads soon 
eliminated this necessity, but smaller 
ones, touching only villages, continued 
their “jerk-water” engines. Railroad 
men are credited with having jokingly 
referred to the smaller towns as “jerk- 
water” places and the name has stuck. 
* * x 


CoMMUTERS WITH WHISKERS. 


The Erie’s contest to determine the 
commuter with the longest service 
record is proceeding apace. One old 
gentleman claimed 55 years, another 53 
and there was a horde of lesser claim- 
ants. An interesting rivalry has devel- 
oped as to which conductor punches 
the tickets fastest. We don’t commute 
on the Erie, but we remember dis- 
tinctly a southpaw ticket puncher who 
conducted there some years ago. If 
he’s still on the job, we'll bet on him. 

CALs 


Patents on Railway Devices | 


Baggage-car Door. 1,492,485. Edward 
E. Shear, Kingston, N. Y. 

Track Construction. 1,492,458. Henry 
B. Henderson, Argyle, Ga. 

Coupling. 1,492,439. William Fain and 
Arthur Reers, Coalgood, Ky. 


Railroad Tie. 1,492,410. Frank R. 
Zinke, Waukesha, Wis. 
Railroad Bed. 1,492,373. Hermann 


Halter, Munish, Germany, assignor to 

S. J. Heiberg, Chicago, Ill. 
Railroad ‘Tie. 1, 492,365. 

Fischer, Chicago, IIl. 

Railway-Switch Point Detector. 1,492,- 
280. Herbert A. Wallace, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., assignor to The Union Switch 
& Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

Highway-Crossing Signal. 1,492,268. 
Daniel W. Richards, Roanoke, Va. 

Air-Brake Apparatus. 1,492,259. Spen- 
cer G. Neal, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor to Automatic Straight Air 
Brake Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Combination Locomotive and Coach 
Hoist. 1,492,226. Sidney T. Sjoberg, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Combination Locomotive and Coach 
Hoist. 1,492,227. Sidney T. Sjoberg, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Train-Line Receptacle. 1,492,181. Lynn 
G. Riley and Harry R. Meyer, Wilk- 
insburg, Pa., assignors to Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, a Corporation of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

@lawabanee 149201077. 
Ludlow, Ky. 

Support for Automatic Train-Pipe Con- 
necters. 1, 492,012, Norman M. Bar- 
ker, West Park, Ohio, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to The American 
Automatic Connector Company, Wy- 
oming, Del. 

Lateral-Motion Appliance for Locomo- 
tive Driving Boxes. 1,492,015. James 
G. Blunt, Schnectady, N. Y. 

Railway-Track Jack. 
ward L. Eagan, Danville, Ill. 


William 


Harry Morlidge, 


1, 492,021. Ed- 
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Liner for Box Cars. 1,491,955. Fred 
W. Kennedy, Shelbyville, Ind., as- 
signor to The Kennedy Car Liner 
and Bag Company, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Tie-Tamping Machine. 1,491,934. John 
J. Tierney, Sleepy Eye, Minn., as- 
signor of one-third to Desmond P., 
Tierney, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Car Replacer. 1,491,917. 
Mosher, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Car Replacer. 1,491,823. Herman Sar- 
brokske, Elyria, Ohio. 


Draft Yoke. 1,491,806. 


Fred, 33 


Edward C. 


McDowell, Hamilton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, assignor to Clifton W. Sherman, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


The Central Railroad Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will hold an interim meeting, 
Thursday evening, June 12, at Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., at which a lec- 
ture on claim prevention, illustrated 
with motion pictures, will be delivered 
by C. G. Richmond, superintendent 
stations and transfers, Illinois Central 
R. R., Chicago. 

* * * 


* 


The program for the regular meet- 
ing of the Central Railway Club, Thurs- 
day evening, May 8, at Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y., included three instruc- 
tive papers as follows: “Daily Pro- 
gram and Performance, (1) of a Big 


Freight Engine for Slow Freight Sery- 


ice; (2) of a Fast Freight Engine; (3) 
of a Switch Engine”. These subjects 
were to be discussed from the trans- 
portation viewpoint by R. S. Parsons, 
vice president, Erie Railroad, Youngs: 
town, Ohio; and from the mechanical 
standpoint by J. F. Jennings, assistant 
superintendent motive power, Michigan 
Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. 


* OF OF 


The Transportation Club of Louis- . 


ville will hold its annual outing at West 
Baden Springs, Ind. May 24 and 25, 


1924. A special train will leave Tenth — 
street station, Louisville, Ky., at 1:00 
p. m., Saturday, May 24, and returning 
will arrive at Louisville, Sunday, May 
25, at 7:35 p. m. The secretary-treasurer 
of the club is W. T. Vandenburgh, 301 


Lincoln Bank building, Louisville, Ky. 
x Ok Ox 


The Western Railway Club will hold 
its annual meeting and dinner, Friday 
evening, May 23, at the Edgewater 
Beach hotel, Chicago. 
dations are limited to 1,000. The presi- 
dent of the club is Hal. S. Ray, direc- 
tor of personnel and public relations, 
Rock Island lines. The principal ad- 
dress of the evening will be by F. W. 
Sargent, vice president and general 
counsel, Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Reservations for the dinner may be 
made on application to the secretary 
of the club, Bruce V. Crandall, 189 W. 
Madison street, Chicago. 

* & * , 


The Traffic Club of Chicago and the 
Chicago Shippers’ Conference Associa- 


- vey 
F | 
-*, 


The accommo- 
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tion will hold a joint dinner and open 
forum meeting, Monday evening, May 
12, at Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Dinner 
will be at 6 o’clock, followed by the 
meeting, at which the subject for dis- 
cussion will be, “Railroad Consolida- 
tion.” The speaker will be Col. W. A. 
Colston, vice president and general 
counsel, Nickel Plate road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Col. Colston was formerly di- 
rector, bureau of finances, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Following his 


address, the meeting will be thrown 
open for general discussion. 


The National Safety Appliance Co., 
has moved its office from room 1527 to 
room 608 Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago. : 

eee 


W. R. Toppan has been appointed 
manager of the newly created railway 
department of the Conveyors Corpn. of 
America, with headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Toppan is well known to the 
railway supply trade. He entered the 
service of the Galena Signal Oil Co. in 


W. R. Toppan, 


1884, as mechanical inspector, which 
position he held until 1901. During that 
year, he was appointed manager of the 
railway department of the Kennicott 
Water Softener Co., being appointed 
general manager of that company in 
1905. In 1908, Mr. Toppan was elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the L. M. Booth Co., of New York 
city, with headquarters in Chicago, and 
in 1916, he returned to the Kennicott 
Co., as manager of the railway depart- 
ment. In January, 1917; he became 
connected with the Graver Corpn., as 
Manager of the railway department, 
which position he held until his present 
appointment. 
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Herbert J. Desson, manager of the 
Detroit, Mich., office of the Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his home 
in Detroit recently. Irving A. Pfeil 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Des- 
son, 

* *k * 


E. H. Ewertz, general manager of 
the Moore plant of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corpn., has been elected presi- 
dent of the American welding society; 
T. A. Wry of the General Electric Co., 
has been elected vice-president for the 
New York and New England district; 
J. D. Conway, secretary and treasurer 
of the Railway Supply Manufacturers 
Association, has been elected vice- 
president for the middle eastern dis- 
trict and H. S. Mann, district engineer 
at Chicago, Ill., for the Metal & Ther- 
mit Corpn., has been elected vice- 
president for the middle west. The fol- 
lowing new directors were elected: E. 
M. T. Ryder, Third avenue railway; 
A. S. Kinsey, Air Reduction Sales Co.; 
J. H. Deppeler, Metal & Thermit Weld- 
ing Corpn., and W. A. Slack, Torchweld 
Equipment Co., New York. 

x ok 


The Christensen Air Brake Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been chartered with 


a capital stock of $25,000, by Nils A. 


Christensen, J. J. Garfield and A. T. 
Ellis. 

* x x 

The Continuous Train Control 

Corpn., has been incorporated at De- 
troit, Mich., for $1,000,000, by T. C. 
Fogel, F. R. Bissell and Samuel D. 
Cushing, for the manufacture of main- 
tenance equipment for railways, train 
control devices, electrical and mechan- 
ical devices, etc. 

* Ok OR 


The Barnhill Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has been organized to manufacture the 
rail joint and conduit rod invented by 
Veen atte ACme eee onardats 
president of the company. 


x * * 


James Cosgrove, member of the rail- 
way contracting firm of Booth Ryan & 
Cosgrove, died recently at Prescott, 
Ont. 

* ok Ox 

The Railway & Industrial Engineer- 
ing Co., plans the construction of a 
two story plant, 68 by 220 ft., of brick, 
steel and tile, at South Greensburg, Pa. 


* * * 


The Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has awarded contracts 
covering the construction of a one 
story, 170 by 210, factory, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

x Ok Ox 

Duncan W. Fraser and Joseph B. 
Ennis have been elected directors of 
the American Locomotive Co., to fill 
vacancies. Mr. Fraser is vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing and sales 
and Mr. Ennis is engineering vice- 


president. 
a 


Leigh Best, senior vice-president of 
the American Locomotive Co., died in 
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New York on April 27, aged 56. Mr. 
Best was at one time legal assistant to 
President S. R. Callaway of the New 
York Central R. R. 

x ok Ok 


The Pan-American Bridge Corpn., 
has been incorporated for $10,000 at 
Moberly, Mo., by John A. Lynch, M. 
A. Romans and others. 

He eee 


H. J. Ness Mfg. Co., 48 Howard 
street, New York city, has made the 
following appointments in its sales de- 
partment: W. P. Miltenberger, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Raymond McCallum, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Charles Opperman, De- 


troit, Mich. 
ie ies 


C. H. Smith, assistant secretary of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
and director of clerical operations of 
all of that company’s interests, has, in 
addition, been elected vice president of 
the Westinghouse Union Battery Co., 
of Swissvale, Pa. This is an important 
subsidiary of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., producing the Westinghouse 
storage batteries for a variety of uses. 
Mr. Smith began his connection with 
the air brake company in 1900, in the 


‘ 


— 


Cc. H. Smith. 


correspondence and order department. 
In a few years he became head of the 
department and later was promoted to 
the position of assistant to the general 
manager. In 1916 he supervised im- 
portant war contract work which the 
company carried on at Providence, R. 
I., and in 1917 was appointed assistant 
to the president of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., and the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. He was made director 
of clerical operation of all air brake 
interests in 1919. Mr. Smith is a recog- 
nized authority on cost accounting and 
is prominent in the national councils 
of a number of business organizations, 
among them being, the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Tax Association and.the Na- 
tional Association of Office Managers. 
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The Sharon Railway Supply Co., 
Sharon, Pa., is being incorporated by 
Harry Kraft, Joseph H. Jones and 
Eugenia R. Jones. ; 


x * 


The Rawlings Co., of America, Ltd., 
1819 Broadway, New York city, has 
been organized, with $1,000,000 capital 
stock for the production of window 
lifts for railway cars and automobiles. 

OK Ok 


The Ward Railway Appliance Co., 
Lima, Ohio, has increased its capitali- 
zation from $50,000 to $250,000. 


* OK OK 


John High, sales manager of the rail- 
way and mill board departments of the 
Pantasote Co., died in Chicago on 
April 24. 

SSR See 2 

Fred J. Mershon, formerly export 
sales manager for the Industrial Works 
at Bay City, Mich, has now taken 
charge of the branch office of that com- 


pany, located in the Book building, De- 
troit, Mich. Frank E. McKellip, for- 
merly general foreman of car repairs 


for the Michigan Central R. R., has 
been appointed general foreman of the 
pipe shop of the Industrial Works at 
Bay City, Mich. Mr. McKellip will 
have charge of the air brake and piping 
equipment in all Industrial cranes. 


'| New Roads and Projects | 


ar Maloney of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in connection with lumber 
eas in New York city, including 
Dr. Lb. Be Stewart... Minowesenth 
Charles S. Hinkley, consulting engi- 
and Count Arthur Holsteinson of 
Sweden, is planning the construction 
of a 50-mile railway, from Sevierville, 
Tenn., to Haynesville, N. C. 

Texas—The examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has rec- 
ommended that authority be granted 
the San Antonio & Mexican Ry. to 
build a branch line from Three Rivers, 
Texas, to Fowlerton, Texas, a distance 
of 40 miles. 


neer, 


The examiner reported unfavorably 
on the building of a line by the San 
Antonio & Southern Ry., 
ascosa, McMullen, Duval, 
and Starr counties, Texas. 


He also reported against the applica- 
tion of the Neuces Valley Rio Grande 
& Gulf R. R. to build a line from Bee- 
ville, Texas, to Laredo, Texas, a dis- 
tance of 135 miles. 


Ann Arbor—W. D. Hutton, of W. E. 
Hutton & Co., 60 Broadway; New York 
city, has been elected a director of the 
Ann Arbor R. R. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe—This 
company has been granted permission 
to lease the Salina & Santa Fe Ry., 


which is the reorganized Salina North- 
erm R. R. 


Jim Hogg 


through At- 
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Atlantic Coast Line. —This company’s 
new shops at Montgomery, Ala., now 
in the course of construction, will be 
opened on November 1, next, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. 


Canadian Pacific—Work has been 
commenced on the new storage yard 
which the Canadian Pacific Ry.,. will 
place in operation in the neighborhood 
of Papineau avenue, east of the Mile 
End station. Grading is under way and 
material is arriving to complete the 
work. The new yard will be used to 
take care of additional export iraffic. 
For the present season there will be 
six tracks in use and provision has been 
made for extensions when the demand 
increases in the future. One of the ad- 
vantages of the yard is that there will 
be plenty of facilities for the icing of 
refrigerator cars placed on these tracks. 
In connection with the new works be- 
ing undertaken by the Canadian Pa- 
cific in this area, a total of 540,000 
ties will be used this season on the 
lines within the Montreal district. Some 
of this work has already been com- 
menced and will continue throughout 
the spring and summer months. There 
are 1,800 miles of track altogether in 
the Montreal district and such track 
requires 300 ties to the mile for this 
work. A considerable number of the 
ties now being used are treated, and 
of such ties there are being received 
daily 10,000 from the creosoting plant 
at Sudbury and these will be distributed 
throughout the Montreal district. 


Central of New Jersey—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to-issue $1,370,- 
000 of equipment bonds, to be sold at 
not less than 9834 per cent of par. 


Chesapeake & Ohio—This railway 
has just issued its annual report for 
the year ending December 31, 1923. 
Following is from the income account: 


Total operating revenue .......... Hes. 


Total operating expenses 
Net revenue from operations 
Net railway operating income 
Gross income 
Net income 


During the year an extension of three 
miles to the Elk Creek branch of Logan 
division, from Wylo, W. Va., was com- 
pleted, making this branch six miles 
in length. An extension of about one 
mile up Clear Fork of Coal river from 
Colcord, W. Va., was completed. A 
section of second track on Big Sandy 
division from Big Sandy Junction to 
Hampton, a distance of 108 miles, was 
completed and put in operation. At 
Handley, W. Va., four yard tracks were 
built and at Huntington track and em- 
bankment for storage of steel car parts 
was completed, as well as track for the 
assembling of frogs and switches. In 
addition, on every division existing 
sidings were extended to hold the long- 
er trains now being operated and new 
sidings, storage and yards tracks built. 
At Phoebus, Va., bridges No. 00 and 
No. 05 were strengthened;. bridge No. 
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1070 at So. Anna, Va., and bridge No. 
1087 at Little River, Va., were rebuilt; 
bridges No. 2017-A at Springwood, Va.; 
No. 1896-A at Indian Rock, Va.; No. 
2049-A at Saltpetre, Va.; No. 2206-A 
at Baldwin, Va.; No. 3294 at Ft. Springs, 
W. Va.; No. 3477 at Talcott, W. Vag 
No. 17 at Ansted, W. Va., on Hawks 
Nest Branch, and No. 05 and No. 12 on 
Whitmans Branch were renewed; the 
westbound span of bridge No. 2814 at 
Low Moor, Va., was renewed, the west 
abutment and piers of bridge No. 5102 
at Ceredo, W. Va., were rebuilt, and 
bridge No. 6012 at Maysville, Ky., filled 
and channel of Limestone creek 
changed. At Newport News, Va., fa- 
cilities were installed for the recovery 
of waste coal at pier No. 9, the floors 
of warehouse No. 25 repaired and 


strengthened, and improvements made — 
At Lynchburg, 


to passenger Station. 
Va., new 150-ton track scales installed. 
At Clifton Forge, Va., an 800-ton rein- 
forced concrete coaling station was 
constructed; at Gladstone, Va., a 300- 
ton frame coaling station was built, and 
at Raleigh, W. Va., a 300-ton frame 
coaling station was constructed. At 
Russell, Ky., a conveyor was installed 
for handling coal from bad order cars. 
Shop improvements at Peach Creek, 


W. Va., consisting of 5 additional stalls — 


to roundhouse, new power plant, ma- — 


chine shop, storehouse and boiler wash- 
ing plant were ‘completed and put in 
operation. At Peru, Ind., 5 stalls were 
added to the roundhouse. New passen- 


station was constructed at Crozet, Va. — 


combined freight and passenger station 
was built at Cass, W. Va. and new 
freight station built at Norfolk, Va., to 
replace station destroyed by fire. Trafig 
locking signals installed between D. 
K. Cabin and Barboursville, W. Va., to 
protect and increase movement of 
traffic. 100-foot turntables were in- 
stalled at Whitesville, 
Sproul, W. Va. 


1923 


ot Se eee $101,975,797 


$ 78,889,776 
$ 23,086,021 — 
$ 19,135,355 
$ 21,351,403 © 
$ 8,979, 430 


improving the water supply was inde 
taken and the following werks are now 
rapidly approaching completion: Strath- 
nore, Va., 100,000 gallon tank and 
pumping eon: Huntington, W. Va, 
water treating plant; Sproul, W. Va. 
100,000 gallon tank and oil burning 
pumping plant; Whitesvalle, W. Va., 
100,000 gallon water station; Brushton, 
W. Va., 100,000 gallon water station; 
Ranoer W. Va., replacing 50,000 gallon 
wooden: water tank and steam pumps 
with 150,000 gallon steel tank and oil 


W. Va., and - 
A large program for 


. 


burning * pumping equipment with con-— 


crete pit and intake; Logan, W. Va. 
6 inch gravity pipe tine from treating 
plant at Peach Creek to tank at Logan; 
Peach Creek, W. Va., pumping plant; 
Taplin, W. Va., water station, and water 
treating plants at Rusell, Ky., Edging- 
tone Koy SO! Portsmouth, Ky., Mays- 
ville, Ky., Foster, Ky., Wheeler, O., 


- 


= 
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and Robbins, O.; water treating plant 
was constructed and put in operation 
at Cane Fork, W. Va., and soda ash 
treating facilities installed at West 
Hamlin, W. Va., Ranger, W. Va., and 
Big Creek, W. Va., 50,000 gallon water 
tanks were constructed at Sabot, Va., 
Paint Creek (Scale Yard), W. Va., 
Ethel, W. Va., and Garrison, Ky., and 
100,000 gallon water tank at Taplin, 
W. Va. A great many improvements 
were started during the year which 
have not been completed—Some of the 
more important projects are: Newport 
News, Va., construction storage yard 
east of pier No. 9 to hold 1,500 cars. 
Fulton, Va., extension of five tracks 
in eastbound yard to hold 100 car trains, 
which will be completed early this year. 
Clifton Forge, Va., new freight terminal 
consisting of a receiving yard and a 
classification and forwarding yard for, 
eastbound business. The receiving 
yard will include ten 100 car tracks a 
double track hump with scales in each 
track and two main lines and thorough- 
fare track. The classification yard will 
include twenty tracks to hold 100 car 
trains, two main lines and a car rider 
track. This project will cost more than 
$3,500,000. The work should be com- 
pleted the latter part of 1924. Cov- 
ington, W. Va., the reduction of 
“Paynes Grade”—a distance of 2.3 miles, 
between Covington, Va, and Steele, 
Va., from 0.4 per cent ascending east- 
ward and 1.13 per cent ascending west- 
ward to level grade which will increase 
the tons per train in both directions. 
This work will be completed in summer 
of 1924. The installation of new 115 
ft. twin span turntables at Allegany, 
Va., and Hinton, W. Va., to turn the 
heavier engines assigned to this terri- 
tory. These tables will be completed 
early next year. Montgomery, W. Va., 
the construction of a modern up to 
date passenger station, which will be 
completed early next year. Ashland, 
Ky., improvements and extension of 
transportation facilities, including new 
Passenger station, construction of yard 
and other tracks and a third main track 
between Ashland and Russell, Ky., and 
a 200 ton track scale. This is a large 
and important improvement, will cost 
approximately $2,500,000 and the work 
will extend through next year into 1925. 
The construction of second track on 
Big Sandy division between Hampton 


and Lockwood, Buffalo tunnel and 
Auxier and Fergo and Shelby. The 
authorizations for this second track 


amount to $1,250,000 and cover the 
construction of 14.1 miles new second 
track. This work should be completed 
late in 1924. Russell, Ky., extension 
of switching lead from eastbound yard 
about one mile, transfer tracks, flood 
lighting in yard, connecting old and 
new westbound receiving yard, re-ar- 
ranging engine house tracks, 10 addi- 
tional tracks in westbound yard, 800 ton 
Teinforced concrete coaling station. This 
work will cost in the neighborhood of 
$800,000 and will extend well into 1924. 


| On the Northern division second track 


_is being constructed between Robbins 
| and Gregg 1.5 miles, passing siding at 
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Robbins to hold 100 car trains and 300 
ton frame coaling station at Robbins. 
This work will extend well into 1924. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific—The 
New York city passenger and ticket 
offices of this company were moved on 
May 1, to room 703, Knickerbocker 
building, Times square, from the old 
location at 280 Broadway. 


The net railway operating income of 
the Rock Island Lines for March, 1924, 
was $1,270,277 compared with $701,377 
for March, 1923, and with $1,530,405 for 
February, 1924, which was the highest 
for that month in the history of the 
railroad. Freight revenues of the Rock 
Island for March, 1924, were $7,523,313 
as compared with $7,539,803 for March, 
1923, and $7,413,055 for February, 1924. 
Passenger revenues for March, 1924, 
were $2,188,592 as compared with $2,- 
193,954 for March, 1923, and $2,055,693 
for February, 1924. Railway operating 
expenses for March, 1924, were $8,308,- 
361 as compared with $9,004,977 for 
March, 1923, and $7,721,013 for Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Taxes during March, 1924, 
showed an increase of $5,216 compared 
with the same month a year ago. 


Hocking Valley—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to issue 
$981,000 of general mortgage gold bonds 
and to pledge $933,000 of that amount 
to secure obligations to the director 
general of railways. 


Jefferson Southwestern—On March 
14, 1923, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission denied permission to this com- 
pany to construct a line of railway in 
Jefferson county, Illinois. Upon further 
petition, introducing additional testi- 
mony, the commission granted a re- 
hearing and now finds that public con- 
veniences and necessity require the 
construction of such a railway. The 
construction is provisionally approved, 
final approval to be given if a valid ar- 
rangement, meeting with the approval 
of the Commission, can be made by 
which the connecting railways will be 
afforded an opportunity to assume con- 
trol of the applicant. The proposed 
route of the Jefferson Southwestern is 
trommVityevernon, Lik ttonNason, Ill, a 
distance of 11 miles, thence westward 
three miles to a connection with the 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


Lehigh & New England—This com- 
pany is making active 
awarding contracts in connection with 
its Tamaqua, Pa., engine terminal and 
yards. As announced sometime ago, 
contract for grading and yard tracks 
was awarded to H. Denburger Con- 
struction Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and this 
part of the work is now about 85 per 
cent completed. Contract has been 
awarded to F. H. Clement & Co., Beth- 
lehem, for construction of 10-stall 
round house, 90 feet deep, of brick and 
concrete; 18 by 30 ft. oil house of brick 
and reinforced concrete with tanks and 
pumps; 31 by 45 ft. boiler house of brick 
and concrete for two 150 H. P. Keeler 
boilers with brick stack 100 feet high, 
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and 16 by 16 ft. transformer house. Con- 
tract has also been awarded to Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., for a 200-ton re- 
inforced concrete coal pocket to ac- 
commodate authracite and bituminous 
coal. A Bethlehem 85 ft. twin span 
turntable, concrete foundation, and a 
50,000 gallon cypress tank on steel stool 
with 10 in. Mansfield water column are 
being installed, and a Robertson ash- 
pit and hoist has been ordered. In 
addition to the foregoing items, a car 
inspection and repair building, 30 by 65 
ft., and an office building for terminal 
officials and employees with crew room 
and locker room will be built. It is ex- 
pected that these new facilities will be 
completed this year, and will enable this 
carrier to handle its large anthracite 
business to a considerably greater ad- 
vantage. than heretofore. The total 
estimated cost of the work is $600,000. 


Michigan Central—An automobile 
truck line between Jackson, Mich., and 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is being planned by 
the Michigan Central R. R., the trucks 
to be operated each way daily. 


Missouri Pacific—A new fast passen- 
ger train has been placed in service 
this week over the Missouri Pacific R. 
R., between St. Louis, Mo., and Wichita, 
Kan., to be known as “The Sunflower.” 


Pennsylvania — To encourage the 
preservation of health and increase the 
average length of life among the 21]1,- 
000 workers on the Pennsyivania R. R., 
a general notice has been issued urg- 
ing every employee to undergo a com- 
plete examination as to physical condi- 
tion, at least once a year, at the com- 
pany’s expense. In order to make this 
possible, plans have been prepared by 
the voluntary relief department, by 
which the corps of physicians consti- 
tuting the company’s medical examin- 
ers will be at the service of all em- 
ployees, for this purpose, entirely with- 
out charge. The examinations may be 
made at any time, but the instructions 
which have been issued suggest that 
on or about the birthday of each worker 
would be an appropriate occasion and 
would serve as an annual reminder, so 
that the yearly examination would not 
be overlooked. The new provisions are 
entirely apart from the regulations. re- 
quiring certain train service employees 
and others to undergo periodical tests, 
hearing, etc., to insure fitness for their 
duties. 


In order to better accommodate men 
travelers on its overnight trains, the 
Pennsylvania R. R. will, beginning Sun- 
day, May 11, operate Pullman sleeping 
cars for men only between Chicago and 
Pittsburgh in the Gotham limited, leav- 
ing Chicago 8:10 p. m. (C.T.), and be- 
tween Chicago and Columbus, O., in 
the Atlantic express, leaving Chicago 
1O:30% pes rnp: (Gael) eee 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia—H. W. 
Netheken has been elected a director 
of this company, succeeding E. V. R. 
Thayer, resigned. 


Salina & Santa Fe—See 
Topeka & Santa Fe.” 


“Atchison 
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Railway Literature | 


The Baker R. & L. Co.,.Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued catalogue No. 24, on 
“Tndustrial Tractors and Trucks.” The 
publication is a handsome one, and very 
comprehensive as to contents. It in- 
cludes a discussion of the subject of 
electric material handling and separate 
sections devoted to the various types of 
tractors and trucks for all classes of 
industrial handling problems. 


* Ok Ox 


In advance of the summer rush to 
vacation spots on the shores of lakes, 
in valleys, along rivers and in the 
mountains, the Erie Railroad has issued 
its 1924 “Road to Summer Land,” which 
is a concise guide to summer places ad- 
jacent to New York city. 


|__ Foreign Railways | 


Anatolia.—Consular reports indi¢ate 
that the Anatolian railway, with 634 
miles of standard-gauge lines in Asia 
Minor, has 62 locomotives in service at 
the present time. Of these, 15 are in 
good condition, 17 need minor repairs, 
25 require major repairs, and five must 
be entirely overhauled; their present 
value is estimated at $585,000. In ad- 
dition, the company has 20 locomotives 
that are obsolete, and valued at approxi- 
mately $187,000 as scrap iron.- The 
rolling stock, of which about half is 
said to be in good condition, includes 
16 sleeping cars, 78 day coaches, 41 
combination coaches and baggage cars, 
and 1,167 freight cars. The total value 
is: estimated at $1,755,000. The Ana- 
tolian railway plans to spend, during 
the present year, something over $3,- 
500,000 for 30 new locomotives and 440 
coaches for repairs, and for a new sta- 
tion at Haidai-Pasha. 


Switzerland.—The Swiss government 
is issuing, on behalf of the Swiss gov- 
ernment railways, a loan of 150,0000,000 
francs, with the right to increase the 
amount to 200,000,000 francs, the loan 
to be known as the Federal railways 


five per cent fourth electrification loan 
of 1924. 


Equipment and Structures | 


Miscellaneous. 


The Illinois Central R. R. is inquir- 
ing for a 1500-ton transfer boat. 

The Pere Marquette R. R. has ord- 
ered a 2500-ton car ferry. 


Locomotives. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
placed orders with the Canadian Loco- 
motive Co. for six locomotives, moun- 
tain type, “6,000” series, and for two 
large Vanderbilt tenders. 


The East Indian railways have placed 
an order for 40 locomotives with the 
Vulcan Foundry of England. American 


builders had been bidding on this busi- 
ness. 
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The Finnish state railways have 
placed an order for seven locomotives 
with the Hanoversche Macchinenbau, 
of Hanover, Germany. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Virginia & Rainy Lake Ry. has 
placed an order with the Oneida Mfg. 
Co. for one motorized car. 


The Richmond Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Ry. is inquiring for three ex- 
press cars and two coaches. 


Freight Cars. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. 
has received an order from the Western 
Fruit Express Co. for 1,000 under- 
frames; the Western Fruit Express Co. 
is also inquiring for 4,000 axles, the 
cars to be built in their own shops. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is re- 
ported to be inquiring for 8,000 freight 
cars, including 5,000 gondolas. 

The Wabash Ry. is inquiring for 200 
center sill reinforcements. 


The Central Ry. of Brazil has re- 
newed its inquiry for 50 refrigerator 
cars. 


The American Smelting & Refining 
Co. is inquiring for 15 gondola cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
has purchased a large tract of land at 
South Charleston, Ohio, and it is re- 
ported that the railway plans to con- 
struct a terminal there, including round 
house, car repair shops and _ other 
buildings. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. plans the 
rock-ballasting of 44 miles of its Sud- 
bury division; 22 miles on the Toronto- 
Sudbury division, and the replacement 
of 137 miles of 85-lb. rail. with 102 Ib. 
rail in Cartier, Sudbury, Toronto and 
North Ray, the entire project to cost 
approximately $4,000,000. 


The Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Ry. plans to gravel-ballast and 
relay 40 miles of 80-lb. rail, estimated 
to cost $750,000. 


The Southern Ry. has awarded a 
contract to the L W. Hancock Con- 
struction Co., Louisville, Ky., covering 
the construction of a 37-stall round- 
house and a flue shop at Spencer, N. C. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
awarded a contract to H. Ax Lucas, 
Bluefield, W. Va., covering the con- 
struction of two engine pits and one 
concrete inspection pit at Arvilla, W. 
Va., to cost $50,000. 

The Central of Georgia Ry. plans the 
erection of a passenger and freight 
station at Dadeville, Ala. 

The Canadian National Rys. have 
purchased a block of land in Ottawa, 
Ont., for the purpose of making ex- 
tensions to their yards at that point. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has com- 
menced the construction of new 
switching yards at Jackson, Miss. 

The Southern Pacific Co. contem- 
plates the erection of a train shed 
ateakemCnatlesumlan, 


The Southern Ry. plans for the al- 
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tering and additions to its depot at 
Jackson, Ala., have been approved. by 
the Alabama public service commission 
and work will be commenced as 
promptly as possible. 

The Chicago North Shore & Mil- 
waukee R. R. has commenced work 
on the first unit of its shops at Wau- 
kegan, Ill., which, when completed 
will replace the present shops at 
Highwood, Ill. 


The Richmond Fredericksburg & 
Potomac R. R. plans the erection of a 
passenger station at Fredericksburg, Va. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. has 
awarded a contract to Cagle & O’Con- 
nell, Tulsa, Okla., for the construction 
of a $40,000 brick depot at Bristow, 
Okla. 


"The Reading Co. has awarded a con- 
tract for the consttuction of a coal 
yard at Pleasantville, N. J:, 
Curtis-Grinrod Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has applied to the public sery- 
ice commission of New York for per- 
mission to construct a yard extension 
at the East Buffalo yards of the railway. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
reported to be planning the construc- 
tion of a freight and passenger station 
at Tarrant City, Ala., to cost $25,000. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Pacific Fruit Express has 
ordered three ice handling cranes, 32 
and 39-ft. spans, 2,400-lb. capacity, from 
the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 


The Chicago Belt Ry. has ordered 
a 20-ton eight-wheel locomotive crane 
from the Browning Co. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed orders for two 
five-foot radial drills. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
added a 30-in. engine lathe and a pre- 
cision horizontal boring, drilling and 
milling machine to its list. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
purchased a 42-in. boring mill. 


The Erie R. R. has ordered a Hulett 
unloading machine for its ore docks 
at Cleveland. 


The Union Pacific R. R. is inquiring 
for the following list: 


(All machines to be motor-driven) © 

One cylinder grinder, similar to atyle 55 
Heald. 

One 96-in. heavy duty tire mill, aie 100 
in. 

Two extra heavy duty axle lathes. 

One 90-in. wheel quartering machine with 
crank pin turning attachment. 

Two heavy pattern 8- by 24-in. double 
emery grinders. ? ; 
One portable locomotive cylinder boring 
bar. ; 

One universal tool grinding and shaping 
machine, 

One 36-in. engine lathe, 9 ft. 6 in. between 
centers. 

One 17-in. heavy duty engine lathe, 6 ft. 
between centers, 

One 18-in. engine lathe, 6 ft. between cen- 
ters. 

One 20-in. engine lathe, 6 ft. 2 in, between 
centers. ‘ 

One 28-in. heavy duty crank shaper. 

One 36-in. heavy pattern upright drill press. 

One 20-in. heavy pattern upright drill press. 
’ One 10-in. double end axle cutting off and 
centering machine. 

Two 32-in. extra heavy duty railroad and 
manufacturing shapers. 

One $86- by 36-in. by 14-ft. planer with two 
rail heads and one side head. 


to the ‘ 
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The Canadian National Rys., have 
placed orders for the following in the 
past few months: 


30 by 18 single surfacer. 

30 by 12 double surfacer. 

Roller carriage cut-off saw. 

24 by 8 heavy pony planer. 

2,000 lb. steam hammer. 

Spring testing machine. 

Universal milling machine. 

Tenoning machine. 

Single end tenoner, 

Pipe threading machine. 

Universal woodworker. 

42-in, automatic knife grinder. 

36-in. brass mounted groover. 

Vertical foot feed hollow chisel mortiser. 

Punching and shearing machine. 

Elliptic spring forming machine. 

6 2-in double head bolt cutters. 

Motor driven grinding machine. 

15 by 16-in. planer and matcher complete. 

Drill press vice. 

8 portable painting units. 

Pneumatic rivetter. 

1 automatic circular saw sharpener. 

3 spindle boring machine. 

8 spindle boring machine. 

Oxyacetylene cutting torch. 

20-in. swing upright back geared drill 
press. 

48-in. foot squaring shear. 

Universal rip and cross cut saw, with seg- 
ment cutting attachment. 

Combined vertical hollow chisel mortising 
machine, 

26- by 30-in. back geared shaper. 

Double frame S hammer 6,000 Ib. 

60 by 60 by 18 ft. heavy duty planing ma- 
chine. 

-2 48-in. car wheel boring machines, 

4 radial drills. 

No. 2 intérnal cyl.. grinding machine. 

Tructractor and trailers. 

No. 8 heavy pony planer. 

5 motor driven roller bearing floor grinders. 

Spindle mud ring and flue shootdrill. 

Stock adjusting machine. 

Grinding machine with motor. 

Roller bond and straightening machine. 

Rotary bevel shear. 

Armature coil taping machine. 

Armature coil winder and spreader. 

Hydraulic spring testing machine. 
' Single end open throat vertical punch and 
shear, 

No. 2 eye and wrapper machine and equip- 
ment. é 

Engine lathe. 

Engine lathe. 

Vertical turret lathe. 

30- by 30- by 8-in. iron planer. 
' 400-ton hydraulic coach wheelpress, hori- 
zontal heavy duty slab milling machine. 

Moulding sand rammer, 
, No. 3 corner drill. 
14 in, sensitive single floor drill. 
, Single head bolt threading machine. 
' Compound reversible air motor: 


Bridges. 


“The city of Sterling, Ill., and the 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. plan a 
reinforced concrete subway at that 
point, estimated to cost $530,000, of 
which the railway is to pay.$440,000. 


The Illinois Central R. R. plans the 


_ construction of 114 mile viaduct through 


Jackson, Miss., estimated to cost $1,- 
500,000. 


Iron and Steel. 


; The Central R. R. of New Jersey, is 
inquiring for 300 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge at Easton, Pa. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed an order with the McClintic- 
Marshail Co., for 800 tons of structura} 
steel for bridge work. 


_ The Virginia Ry. has placed an order 
| with the Virginia Bridge & Iron Works 
| for 800 tons of steel for a substation, in 

connection with its electrification 


project. 


| The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the Jones & Laughlin 
| See Co. covering 1,200 tons of rein- 
forcing bars for the Becks Run bridge 
§ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
placed an order with the Kalman Steel 
Co. for 100 tons of structural steel for 
a coaling station at Prichard, W. Va. 


The South African government rail- 
ways have placed orders with German 
firms for 6,000 tons of rails at prices 
approximately $6.45 per ton below those 
quoted by British mills. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
1,200 tons of boiler and firebox plates 
from three eastern fabricators. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has ordered its second 
quarter nail requirements from the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., and fence 
requirements from the American Steel 
& Wire Co. 


The Standard Steel Forgings Co. has 
received orders covering 3,000 tons of 
axles for carbuilders who are building 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. cars. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey 
has awarded 8,000 tons of structural 
steel for the lift spans for the bridge 
across Newark bay, to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is in- 
quiring for 5,000 tons of steel rails. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. is in- 
quiring for 1300 tons of structural stcel 
for three bridges. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. Co. has awarded a contract to the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. for all ma- 
terial necessary for installation of the 
Union two speed continuous inductive 
automatic train control system on 110 
miles of double track main line between 


Bridge Switch and Hastings, Minn. 
This contract includes train control 
equipment for 70 locomotives. All of 


the material will be installed by the 
railway company’s men. 


Suk | = 
| Personals | a 


Executive. 


E. W. Beatty, president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry., was elected chairman 
of the board of directors of that com- 
pany on May 7. Mr. Beatty was born 
October 16, 1877, at Thorold, Ont., and 
educated in Upper Canada college, 
Model school, Harbord collegiate in- 
stitute, Toronto university and Osgood 
law school. He entered railway service 
with the Canadian Pacific Ry. on July 
1, 1901, and on July 1, 1905, he was 
appointed assistant solicitor. In 
March, 1910, he was appointed general 
solicitor, and in July, 1913, general 
counsel. From December, 1914, to 
April, 1915, Mr. Beatty was vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel and on the 
latter date, he was appointed King’s 
counsel for the province of Ontario and 
counsel for the Dominion in June, 1915. 
From October, 1916, to October, 1918, 
Mr. Beatty was vice-president, general 
counsel and member of the executive 
committee of the Canadian Pacific Ry., 
and in October, 1918, he was elected 
president. 
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Henry E. Farrell has resigned as 
president of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Ry. F. E. Taplin, chairman, 
will act as both president and chairman 
of the board. Mr. Farrell was born on 
October 11, 1864, at Detroit, Mich., and 
entered railway service as messenger 
for the Michigan Central R.R.,at De- 
troit. From that date to October, 1885, 
Mr. Farrell engaged in local freight 
office work with the Detroit Grand 
Haven & Milwaukee R. R., the Great 
Western Ry. of Canada, the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry., and the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. From Oc- 
tober, 1885, to August, 1888, he was 
cotton and rate clerk in the office of the 


H, E. Farrell 


traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific 
System at Galveston, Texas, and chief 
rate clerk in the general office of the 
Houston & Texas Central R. R.; Aug- 
ust to December, 1888, commercial 
agent of the St. Louis Arkansas & 
Texas Ry., at Waco; Texas; December, 
1888, to May 16, 1896, chief clerk in the 
traffic department; May 16, 1896, to 
September 1, 1898, assistant general 
freight agent; September 1, 1898, to 
March 1, 1901, general freight agent, St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry. of Texas; 
March 1, 1901, to April 22, 1912, freight 
traffic manager, St. Louis Southwestern 
Ry.; April 22, 1912, to November 1, 
1915, vice-president in charge of traffic. 
From November 1, 1915, to April 1, 
1917, Mr. Farrel engaged in other busi- 
ness and from the latter date until his 
resignation, he was president of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. 


Operating. 


R. J. Martin, who has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Pa- 
cific Fruit Express Co., with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., was 
born in Manchester, N. H., on August 
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2, 1883, and entered railway service in 
December, 1899, as stenographer for 
the Boston & Maine R. R., at Wor- 
cester, Mass. From August, 1902, to 
May, 1906, Mr. Martin was stenographer 
and clerk for a commercial firm at 
Worcester; May, 1906, to September, 
1906, stenographer in the office of the 
director of traffic of the Harriman lines 
at Chicago, Ill.; June, 1907, to Decem- 
ber, 1911, clerk and assistant chief clerk 
to the general manager, Pacific Fruit 
Express Co., Chicago, Ill.; January, 
1912, to January, 1919, assistant chief 
clerk and chief clerk to the vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the same 
company at San Francisco, Cal. On 
February 1, 1919, Mr. Martin was ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager, which position he 
held at the time of his present appoint- 
ment. 


W. U. Appleton, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the At- 
lantic region of the Canadian National 
Rys., was born in Moncton, N. B., on 
January 29, 1878, and entered railway 
service as a junior clerk on the Inter- 
colonial Ry., on October 13, 1890. From 
that date until October, 1913, he served 
successively as machinist apprentice, 
machinist, chief clerk, assistant to the 


W. U. Appleton, 


superintendent of motive power and 
general master mechanic. When the 
Intercolonial became a part of the Ca- 
nadian Government Rys. in February, 
1918, Mr. Appleton was appointed su- 
perintendent of motive power and, in 
December of the same year, mechanical 
superintendent. When the Canadian 
National Rys. amalgamated with the 
Canadian Government Rys., Mr. Apple- 
ton, on September 15, 1920, was appoint- 
ed general superintendent of rolling 
stock, with headquarters at Moncton, 
N. B. On March 1, 1923, he was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Atlantic region, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment. 
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R. W. Simpson, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
the Canadian National Rys., Atlantic 
region, was born in Scotland and edu- 
cated in the Royal Military college at 
Kingston, Ont., graduating with a de- 
gree in civil engineering. He entered 
railway service on July 22, 1889, in the 
engineer’s office of the Intercolonial 
Ry., serving in various capacities, in- 
cluding assistant chief engineer, until 
August, 1902. From August, 1902, to 


R. W. Simpson, 


June ,1909, he was attached to the gen- 
eral manager’s staff, looking after esti- 
mates, appropriations, etc.; June, 1909, 
to November, 1912, advisory engineer 
to the board of management; Novem- 
ber, 1912, to September, 1913, advisory 
engineer to the general superintendent; 
September, 1913, to June ,1917, general 
fuel and tie agent; December, 1918, to 
June, 1922, assistant to the general su- 
perintendent. In June, 1922, Mr. Simp- 
son was appointed acting general su- 
perintendent and in March, 1923, he 
became assistant to the general man- 
ager of the newly organized Canadian 
National Rys., in which capacity he 
served until his recent promotion. 

F. E. Williamson, who has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
New York terminal district of the New 
York Centra] R. R., was born in Nor- 
walk, Ohio, June 14, 1876, and gradu- 
ated from Yale in the class of ’98. Mr. 
Williamson entered railway service on 
September 26, 1898, as a clerk in the 
superintendent’s office of the New York 
Central R. R., Mohawk division: from 
1903, to 1906, Mr. Williamson was car 
accountant, with headquarters in New 
York city; 1906, to 1907, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Harlem division; 
1907, to 1910, superintendent of termi- 
nals at Albany, N. Y.; 1910, to 1911, 
assistant superintendent of the Mo- 
hawk division; 1911, to 1916, superinten- 
dent of the St. Lawrence division, with 
headquarters at Watertown, N. Yes 


a 


“i 
| 


May 10, 1924 


1916, to 1917, superintendent, Hudson 
division, with headquarters in New 
York city. In 1917, Mr. Williamson 


am 


was appointed general agent of the 


American Railway Association, return- 
ing to the New York Central R. R. in 
1918, as general superintendent of the 
New York terminal district. In 1921, 
he was appointed general superinten- 
dent of the first district, with headquar- 
ters at Albany, N. Y., which position 
he held until his recent anpointment. 


W. R. Davidson, who has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Canadian National Rys., lines west of 
the De‘roit and St. Clair rivers, and also 
assistant general manager of the Grand 
Trunk Ry., entered railway service as 


a telegraph operator on the Missouri — 


Pacific R. R. in 1890. From June, 1901, 
to October, 1902, he was train dis- 
patcher at Wichita, —Kan.; October, 


1902, to May, 1904, chief dispatcher; 


May, 1904, to March, 1911, trainmaster; 
March to May, 1911, trainmaster, Grand 
Trunk Ry., Hamilton, Ont.; May, 1911, 
to January, 1913, trainmaster, London. 


Ont.; January, 1913, to November 15,” 


1916, superintendent, London division; 
November 15, 1916, to September 1, 


1917, superintendent, Detroit division. 
On the latter date, Mr. Davidson was 


W. R. Davidson. 


appointed general superintendent of the 
western lines, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill. He was transferred to Mon- 
treal as general superintendent of the 
eastern lines on May 1, 1918, and re- 
turned to the western lines in Marci, 
1920. On October 11, 1922, he was 
again transferred to Montreal and, after 
the amalgamation with the Canadian 


National Rys., became general supetim- 
tendent of the central region of those | 


lines, with headquarters at Montreal, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment. ois 


F. L. C. Bond, who has been appoint- 
ed general superintendent of the cen- 
tral region of the Canadian National 
Rys., with headquarters at Montreal, 


— 
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F. L. C. Bond. 


entered railway service in 1896, with the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. From June, 1898, 
to 1901, he was with the Grand Trunk 
Ry., and from January to March, 1902, 
with the New York subways. In April, 
1902, Mr. Bond was appointed assistant 
resident engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Ry., at Montreal, being promoted to 
resident engineer on May 26, 1904, and 
divisional engineer January 20, 1913. Mr. 
Bond went overseas with the military 
forces in 1917, and, on his return in 
December, 1918, he was appointed chief 
engineer of the Grand Trunk system 
at Montreal. When the Grand Trunk 
became a part of the Canadian Na- 
tional Rys., Mr. Bond was appointed 
‘regional chief engineer of the central 
-region, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Ont., which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


M. E. Welch, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Ontario division 
of the New York Central R. R., with 
headquarters at Oswego, N. Y., was 
born in 1871, and entered railway ser- 
vice as a brakeman on the New York 
Central R. R. in 1891. He was pro- 
moted to freight conductor in 1895, and 
to passenger conductor in 1901. In 1907, 
Mr. Welch was made assistant train- 
master, promoted to trainmaster in 
1908, and appointed assistant superin- 
tendent at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1919, which 
Position he held until his recent ap- 
rointment. 


C.S. Millard, who has been appointed 
general manager of the Cleveland Cin- 
cinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry., the 


_ Cincinnati Northern R. R., Evansville 


Indianapolis & Terre Haute Ry., and 


| affiliated lines, was born on May 3, 


1874, at Louisville, Ky., and graduated 
from Yale university in 1896, taking a 
post-graduate course in civil engineer- 
| ing and acting as instructor in survey- 
| Ing until January 1, 1897. He entered 
| Tailway service on that date with the 


| 


| 


ees 
,) ae 
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engineering corps of the Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
On March 1, 1897, he entered the ser- 
vice of the Cleveland Cincinnati Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ry., as assistant on 
the engineering corps of the Peoria & 
Eastern; June 1, 1898, to October 2, 
1899, assistant engineer maintenance of 
way; October 2, 1899, to March 11, 
1901, engineer, maintenance of way; 
March 11, 1901 to August 15, 1901, di- 
vision engineer, Delaware Lackawanna 
& Western R. R.; August 15, 1901, to 
May 12, 1902, engineer, maintenance of 


way, Peoria & Pekin Union Ry.; May 


12, 1902, to August. 15, 1903, assistant 
engineer of construction, Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R.; August 15, 1903, to January 
20, 1906, engineer, maintenance .of way, 
Perewetoiey.: january = 20r. L906.) to 
March 1, 1910, engineer, maintenance of 
way, Chicago division; March 1, 1910, 
to October 1, 1912, engineer, track and 
roadway for the system; October 1, 


Cc. S. Millard. 


1912, to October 1, 1913, superinten- 
dent, Michigan division; October l, 
1913, to April 1, 1914, acting superin- 
tendent, Chicago and W. W. division; 
April 1, 1914, to January 1, 1916, super- 
intendent, Peoria & Eastern division; 
January 1, 1916, to June 10, 1918, su- 
perintendent, St. Louis division; June 
10, 1918, to the date of his recent ap- 
pointment, assistant general superin- 
tendent. 


George M. Dent has been appointed 
general manager of the Texas City 
Terminal Ry., with headquarters at 
Texas City, Texas, succeeding E. A. 
Bynum, deceased. Mr. Dent was for- 
merly assistant general manager. 


F. S. Risley, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Buffalo division 
of the New York Central R. R., entered 
the service of that railway in 1898, as 
a telegraph operator on the River divi- 
sion, since which time he has been 
copying operator, train dispatcher and 
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F, S. Risley. 


assistant trainmaster of the River di- 
vision, Mr. Risley was appointed train- 
master of the Mohawk division in 1910, 
and promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent in 1913, which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


The Canadian National Rys. an- 
nounce the following changes in op- 
erating department personnel: E, Craw- 
ford has been appointed superintendent 
of the Regina division, Saskatchewan 
district, Western region, with head- 
quarters at Regina, Sask.; T. P. White 
has been appointed superintendent of 
car service of the Western region, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Crawford, and M. Helston 
has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation, Manitoba district, West- 
ern region, with headquarters at Win- 
nipeg, Man., succeeding Mr. White. 


Traffic. 


R. S. Gordon has been appointed gen- 
eral baggage agent of the Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry., with headquarters 


at Topeka, Kan., succeeding Patrick 
Walsh, deceased. Mr. Gordon was 
formerly assistant general baggage 
agent. 


E. J. Glaeser has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Kansas City Southern 
Ry., with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 


G. S. Trowbridge, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general traffic man- 
ager of the St. Louis Southwestern Ry., 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
was born in Galveston, Texas, on No- 
vember 22, 1878, and educated in the 
high school at Parsons, Kan. He at- 
tended the Teachers’ college in 1897 and 
1898 and later taught school. He en- 
tered railway service as a stenographer 
in the office of the superintendent of 
transportation of the Cotton Belt at 
Tyler, Texas, in May, 1900, transferring 
to the traffic departmet in St. Louis. 
Mo., in August, 1901, where he remained 
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“until December 31, 1920, serving suc- 
cessively as stenographer, secretary to 
the general freight agent, rate clerk, 
tariff clerk, chief rate clerk, chief clerk 
and assistant general freight agent, re- 
signing that position to amalgamate and 
take charge of the two publishing 
houses of the reorganized church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints at 
Independence, Mo., in which work he 
was engaged until his present appoint- 
ment. 

R. S. Bentley has been appointed con- 
tracting freight agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line Ry., with headquarters at 
Columbia, S. C. 


F, H. Pitman has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the 
Norfolk &. Western Ry., with heaa- 
quarters at Roanoké, Va., and A. C. 
Dunlap has been appointed division 
freight agent, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, succeeding Mr. Pitman. 


W. D. Dimmitt has been appointed 
foreign freight solicitor of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., with headquarters at 
299 Broadway, New York city. 


W. J. Coughlin has been appointed 
traveling passenger agent of the South- 
ern Ry., with headquarters at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. C. T. Hunt succeeds Mr. 
Coughlin as traveling passenger agenr 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


F. H. Hocken has been appointed 
district freight and passenger agent of 
the Union Pacific R. R., ‘at Spokane, 
Wash., succeeding C. F. Van de Water, 
who returns to Walla Walla, Wash., 


as district freight and passenger agent. 


W. R. Martin has been appointed 
district freight representative of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., with headquarters 
at Dallas, Texas, succeeding L. J. War- 
ner, deceased. J. W. Byrne succeeds 
Mr. Martin as district freight repre- 
sentative at Tulsa, Okla. 


Engineering. 
J. A. Heaman has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Ry., 


with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
succeeding T. T. Irving, promoted. 


_G. W. Coburn has been appointed 
division engineer of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry. for the Souris division, Mani- 
toba_ district, with headquarters at 
Souris, Man., succeeding K. A. Dumphy, 
who, in turn, succeeds Mr. Coburn as 
division engineer of the Brandon di- 
vision, Manitoba district, with head- 


T. T. Irving, who has been anpointed 
chief engineer of the Canadian Na- 
tional Rys., with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont., entered railway service 
with the Grand Trunk Ry., on May 
16, 1898. as assistant resident engineer, 
with headquarters at Montreal. On 
April 1, 1902, he was appointed resi- 
dent engineer at Montreal and on June 
1, 1904, resident engineer at Detroit, 
Mich. On March 15, 1912, Mr. Irvine 
was appointed trainmaster at Durand, 
Mich. On February 1, 1913, he was ap 
pointed divisional engineer at Chicago 
Tll., and on August 26, 1918, he was 
appointed chief engineer at Detroit, 
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T. T. Irving. 


Mich., which position he held until his 
recent appointment. : 


Mechanical. 


T. J. Clayton, who has been appointed 
niaster mechanic of the Texarkana & 
Ft. Smith Ry., with headquarters at 
Port Arthur, Texas, was born in 
Bethalto, Ill., on March 28, 1870, and 
educated in Lake Forest academy at 
Lake Forest, Ill. He entered railway 
service as call boy for the Wabash R. 
R. at Moberly, Mo., later serving as 
machinist apprentice, locomotive fire- 
man and engineer. From 1895 to 1896, 
Mr. Clayton was a locomotive fireman 
on the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry., at Mattoon, Ill; 1896, to 
February 20, 1898, locomotive fireman, 
kK. © PP. & G Ry. (now Kansas City 
Southern Ry.), at Pittsburg, Kan., Feb- 
ruary 20, 1898, to 1902, locomotive en- 


T. J. Clayton, 


-gineer for the same road; 1902, to 1904, 


ait’ brake inspector, same road; April 

24, 1905, to April 23, 1912, district fore- — 
man at Mena, Ark.; April 23, .1912, to ~ 
February 2, 1914, district foreman at De 

Queen, Ark.; February 2, 1914, to 1915, ~ 
mechanical foreman, Port Arthur, — 
Texas. On September 1, 1918, Mr. Clay- — 
ton. was appointed master mechanic at 
Texarkana, Ark., but returned to De 
Queen as district foreman when the 
position of master mechanic was abol- 
ished during government control. On 
March 1, 1923, he was appointed gen- 
eral foreman at Port Arthur, Texas, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


Dennistonn Wood, who has been ap- 
pointed engineer of tests for the South- 
ern Pacific Co., with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., was born at Irving- 
ton, N. Y., March 1, 1880, and graduated 
from Columbia university in 1902, with — 
a degree of mechanical engineer. Mr. 
Wood entered the service of the South- 
ern Pacific Co. at Sacramento, Cal., in 
January, 1923, and has remained with 
that company since, as motive power 
draftsman, assistant in the testing 
laboratory, assistant mechanical engi- 
neer and assistant engineer of tests, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


Accounting. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. an- 
nounces the following changes in di- 
vision accountants: J. H. Lindsay has 
been appointed division accountant, 
Pittsburgh division, Pittsburgh, Pa., ~ 
succeeding L. H.. Tutwiler, resigned; 
Philip H. Grosscup has been appointed 
division accountant, Baltimore division, 
Baltimore, Md., succeeding Mr. Lind- 
say, and Clyde E. Catt has been ap- 
pointed division accountant, Connells- 
ville division, Connellsville, Pa., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Grosscup. 


Purchases and Stores. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. announces the following changes 
in its stores department personnel: C. 
E. Long has been appointed store- 
keeper at Clyde, Ill, succeeding E. 
Speir, transferred; J. R. Hunter has — 
been appointed storekeeper at Grand 
Crossing, Wis., succeeding Mr. Long — 
and J. M. Heck has been appointed 
storekeeper at Casper, Wyo., succeed- 
ing Mr. Hunter. 


Obituary. 


Patrick Walsh, general baggage agent 
of the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry., died at his home in Topeka, Kan., 
on April 13. Mr. Walsh was the only © 
general baggage agent the Santa Fe 
has had, having been appointed to that 
position in 1873 and holding it ever 
since. : a 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
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~The Reading Company Opens New Terminal 


The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has Constructed a Water and 
Rail Passenger Terminal Along Distinctive Lines at Camden, N. J. 


Normally through passengers predominate in a passenger 
‘terminal; many arrive early for their train, and there are 
many who must wait for connections. Such a terminal ts 
the point of origin or destination for large quantities of 
baggage and express. A larger part of the tickets are se- 
cured beforehand at city ticket offices. Outgoing trains are 
brought into the trainshed a considerable time before sched- 
uled to start so that all passengers may have ample time 

to get aboard without hurrying. Incoming trains are so 
spaced that it 1s seldom more than one is unloading at any 
one time. For these reasons it is not difficult to provide for 
freedom of movement to and from trains. Large waiting 
room space, and large facilities for handling express and 
baggage, must be arranged for. In a station such as the 
terminal described below all these conditions are reversed, 
and the usual facilities are subordinated to the requirement 
_ that the traffic must be disposed of as quickly and expedi- 
 tiously as possible regardless of its direction. Another 
feature of interest is that all the work save the dredging, 
electrical work, the plastering and brick laying was done by 
company forces. The job required 635,000 cu. yds. of 
dredging, approximately 55,000 cu. yds. of cinders, approxt- 
_ mately 7,000 piles (including Jackson strect subway and the 


| ¥.M. C. A.) 17,000 cu. yds. concrete and 1,806 tons of 


structural steel. The following account supplements brief 
descriptive articles concerning the progress of the work 
which have appeared in the Railway Review. 


In 1915 the Camden, N. J., terminal of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. was destroyed by fire. At that time it was 
expected the structure would be rebuilt immediately. In 
order to take care of the heavy through and suburban 
traffic which passes through the terminal, temporary 
structures of large size were erected, and have been in 
use since. Inasmuch as a complete rebuilding was neces- 
sary the management felt that it would be desirable to 
increase the facilities to provide for the rapidly growing 
traffic which moves through this point. 


Difficulty was experienced in securing the property re- 
quired for expansion, and our entrance into the war com- 
pelled a complete suspension of activities until later. This 
gave opportunity for a further study of the subject, and 
eventually it was decided that the most satisfactory 
scheme would be to completely relocate the terminal some 
distance to the south of the existing one. Accordingly 
about 35 acres, most of which was marsh land which was 
completely submerged except at low tide, was acquired, 
and on this area the terminal was developed. 


Air Plane View of New Rail and Ferry Passenger Terminal of the Reading Company, at Camden, N. J. 
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CHARACTER OF TERMINAL 


The principal and central feature of 
the whole plan is, of course, the ter- 
minal station building, serving which, 
on the water side, are four ferry slips, 
and, on the inshore side, seven passen- 
ger platforms, five with sheds, and 14 
station tracks. There are four ap- 
proach tracks, an interlocking plant of 
considerable magnitude, a Y. M. C. A. 
for the train and engine crews, and 
baggage and express facilities. Ample 
parking space for automobiles has been 
provided; the approach from the city 
has wide driveways to eliminate possi- 
bility of congestion both for incoming 
and outgoing vehicular traffic, and there 
are separate drives for baggage and ex- 
press. Ten of the station tracks are 
intended for use under normal condi- 
tions, and the other four for abnormal 
traffic and excursions. 


DREDGING AND FILLING 


As previously mentioned, the ground 
upon which the terminal is constructed 
was a marsh. It was therefore neces- 
sary to ‘do a large amount of filling in 
order to put it in condition for use. 
The cheapest and most available ma- 
terial was easily obtainable on the site. 
Contracts were accordingly let to the 
American Dredging Co., of Philadel- 
phia, to do the filling with material ob- 
tained from the bed of the river. This 
company placed 500,000 cu. yds., by 
the hydraulic method, using an 18-in. 
suction and discharge. The material 
was run from 2,500 to 3,000: ft., and 
was comparatively clean sand and 
gravel which went to place so that there 
was no appreciable after settlement. 


Because of the heavy character of the 
material and the very small content of 
clay and loam, there was practically 
none of it lost over the outlet weirs. 
In fact at the overflow points the water 
was quite clear, indicating that the 
finely divided material in suspension 
was very nearly all carried down by 
the heavier and preponderating quantity 
of sand. 


In addition, 135,000 cu. yds., of ma- 
terial was dredged from the slips, but 
as this was practically all soft mud it 
was not suitable as filling material and 
was otherwise disposed of. As much 
shaping as possible was done at the dis- 
charge points so that a comparatively 
small amount of team work was neces- 
sary. However the approaches to the 
Jackson street subway could not even 
approximately be shaped by dredge, and 
a steam shovel was used to handle this 
material. All told about 100,000 cu. 
yds. had to he rehandled. In addition 
between 50,000 and 60,000 cu. yds. of 
locomotive ashes were used to finish the 
subgrade and prepare a foundation for 
the stone ballast which is used under all 
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tracks, except those of the coach yard, which lies adja- 
cent to and north of the station tracks. 

For about 75 years the Dialogue ship building plant 
had been located on part of the area upon which the termi- 
nal is located. Two of the slips came at the location of 
the old shipways, and the removal of the closely driven 
piles of these foundations presented some difficulty. It 
was found possible to remove them with the dipper dredge 
which was used on this portion of the work, although the 
operation was materially slowed up in doing so. The 
ferry Loats in use have a maximum draft of 11 ft., and 
it was considered that a depth of 14 ft. below extreme 
low water gave ample margin of safety. Therefore the 
slips and the area in front of them were dredged to this 
depth. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FERRY SLIPS 


At the existing terminal the slips are substantially at 
tight angles to the pier line, and it is necessary for an 
incoming boat to make a decided turn to enter, as the, 
terminal on the Philadelphia side of the river is some 


| distance up stream. With either a strong tide or current 


due to high water in the river, this causes an appreciable 


delay in making the landing. To avoid this condition the 


slips at the new terminal are turned up stream in such 


_ Manner that entrance can be made without materially 


altering the course of the vessel. This arrangement saves 


from 1 to 114 minutes on each inbound trip, and makes a 
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Constructing Concrete Dock on Bulkhead, New Camden Terminal of the Reading Company. 


slight saving outbound. The angle of the slips with the 
pier line is shown in the accompanying illustration, and it 
will be noted that the most southerly of the racks was 
shortened in order to keep within the pier line. 


BULKHEAD AND FOUNDATIONS 


A pile and concrete bulkhead was constructed the full 
length of the water front, and will, in all probability, later 
be cairied around the south side of the property which is 
not developed at this time. This bulkhead follows the 
general lines of modern concrete dock construction, and 
its general features will easily be noted by reference to 
the illustrations. The piles were driven, cut off, capped, 
and the heavy material from the hydraulic dredge was 
then run around them, and-back of the bulkhead. This 
firmly held the piles from subsequent movement. A tight 
platform of 6-in. by 12-in. yellow pine was put on at 
low water elevation, and on top of this, with its face at 
the pier line, a gravity section dock wall was constructed. 

The foundation work was a nice problem in itself, as 
6,457 piles were required in the bulkhead, building foun- 
dations and ferry racks, all of which were driven with two 
Marine pile drivers. The bulkhead and foundation piles 
ranged from 35 ft. to 40 ft. in length, and those in the 
ferry racks from 70 ft. to 75 ft. As the extremes of 
tide are about six feet, and the piles in the ferry racks 
extend approximately 17 ft. above high water, the pene- 
tration of these piles runs between 35 ft. and 40 ft. 
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Concrete Foundations Between Concourse and Slips, and Inshore End of Slips, Camden 
Terminal of the Reading Company. 


= CHARACTER OF TRAFFIC HANDLED 


Because of the peculiar character of 
the traffic which passes through it, the 
terminal station building, or ferry house, 
is planned on lines very much different 
from those of the ordinary passenger 
station. There are four distinct classes 
in each direction using the station: 
through passengers, surburban passen- 
gers, the inter-city passengers who do 
not use the trains, and vehicles. Inter- 
city and suburban passengers go directly 
to the boats—and conversely from the 
boats to trains or out of the station. 
The same is true of vehicles. Incoming 
through passengers in general go directly 
to the boat, while outbound through 
passengers will usually do the same, 
although there will be more waiting 
from these than from any of the others. 

For this reason large waiting room 
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space is not necessary, and the whole 
design is based on and other facilities 
subordinated to the requirement that a 
large number of people be moved quickly 
and directly between boat and train or 
between boat and exits to city. 

As the passenger leaves the boat he 
crosses an electrically operated bridge 
and enters a wide passage to the ramp. 
This ramp, which is 115 ft. wide and 
140 ft. long ascends on a 5 per cent 
gradient to the concourse. The roof has 
a clear span over this space, and the 
floor is free from obstructions which 
might retard the free passage to the con- 


course. The concourse, which is 90 ft. 
by 360 ft., continues to ascend on a gra- 
dient of 2% per cent to the entrance to 
the train shed. This position of the building also has 
a clear roof span and is free of obstructions. The exits 
for those going out into the city of Camden are at the 
left and are ample to permit the free movement of these 
passengers. In this way the peak crowds of the morn- 
ing and evening are quickly and expeditiously disposed 
of without confusion or congestion. 

For those who wait ample accommodations are fur- 
nished. A spacious, comfortable, 
women’s waiting room is conveniently located. Just off 
the concourse is a men’s waiting and smoking room. The 
furnishings are simple but comfortable. 
located and well-appointed restaurant and under the same 
management a barber shop, are two facilities which 
doubtless will be well patronized. One of the features 
of the station is the ticket office with a sufficient number 
of windows to avoid the congestion which so frequently 
and annoyingly occurs at this point. There is also a parcel 
checking room, and a baggage room with delivery win- 
dow opening to the concourse. 


City ENTRANCE AND PLAZA 


The main entrance to the building is at the north side 
from Mechanic street and Atlantic avenue. This portion 
of the structure consists of a two-story office building 
115 ft. by 42 ft. and will be occupied by the operating 
forces of the Reading’s Seashore line, and the Delaware 
River Ferry Co. The driveways approaching and leading 
away from the station are of sufficient width to accom- 
modate four automobiles abreast, and are outlined by 
grass plots and shrubbery. Sidewalks are conveniently 
arranged to avoid, as much as possible, interference be- 
tween foot and vehicular traffic. -Temporary ticket offices 
will be placed at the city entrance to this plaza at times 
of abnormal travel, such as excursions and holidays, 
that passengers, both on foot and those in vehicles, may 
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Erecting Steel for Concourse, Looking West, 


Steel Erection over Concourse, Camden Terminal, 


and well-furnished. 


A conveniently | 


New Camden Terminal of the Reading Company. © 


Showing Arched Girders. View Lookin; 
South from South Bulkhead. 


purchase their tickets without crowding the ticket win 
dows. In this way a boat load of passengers can be sup 
plied with tickets and pass to the ferry as soon as it docks 
thus avoiding the inevitable delay and confusion whicel 
otherwise resylts. 


PowER PLANT 


Incorporated in the structiire is a power plant contain 
ing two 300-h. p. boilers used for the purpose of heatin; 
the building and furnishing steam for heating cars in tht 
train shed and coach yard. There is also an electrically 
driven air compressor which serves the electro-pneumati 
interlocking plant and to charge the air brake system 0} 
outgoing trains. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING 


The whole structure is of steel frame, and brick con- 
struction, and rests on concrete foundations which in tuft 
are supported on piles. The interior is finished in plaster 
on firring and steel lath, with suspended ceilings, and is 
painted. The floors are of magnesite laid over a concrete 
base. 

There are four ferry slips each served by an electrically 
operated bridge. The construction of the racks is clearly 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The piles except 
the outside row and the fender clusters, which are of 
white oak, are of. creosoted long leaf yellow pine. At 
present single deck ferrys are in service, but provision 
has been made to accommodate double deck boats should 
they be put in this service. 


ERECTION OF STEEL Se: 


The steel for the ferry house and the platform shee 
was fabricated by the New York Shipbuilding Corpo 
It was delivered to the site of the work on sco 
As much of the 


tion. 
and erected by the railroad’s own forces. 


May 17, 1924 


erection as could be reached was done by means of a float- 
ing derrick equipped with a 15-ton Browning crane. Such 
work as was beyond the reach of the floating equipment 
was erected by means of locomotive cranes. A reference 
to the illustrations will give some idea of the magnitude 
of this portion of the operation if it will be borne in mind 
that the 90-ft. girders spanning the concourse are 50 ft. 
above the level of the floor. The steel trusses over the 
ramp have.a span of 57 ft. 6 in. and in common with the 
girders supporting the roof of the concourse are on 40- 
ft. centers. Transverse trusses support the roof purlins. 

In-connection with the steel erection and the wooden 
dock work a scow fitted up with a steam driven Bury’ 
air compressor of 150 cu. ft. of free air per minute-capac- 
ity, was used to operate the borers, riveters and other air 
tools which were used. This not only expedited the work, 
but kept the cost much below what it would have been 
under a full manual operation. 


STATION TRACKS AND PLATFORMS 


As stated, the station tracks are 10 in number for 
normal operation, with four additional tracks for use on 
holidays and in case of excursions. The five platforms 
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serving the regularly used tracks are of concrete with 
butterfly sheds constructed of steel columns and wings, 
wooden sheathing, and asphalt saturated asbestos roofing. 
The two platforms serving the emergency tracks have a 
cinder surface and are not provided with sheds. 

The gradient on the tracks and platforms is ascending 
at the rate of 0.3 per cent away from the station, in order 
to rise to the proper elevation to permit passing over 
Jackson street, where a subway was constructed as a part 
of the terminal project. This gradient introduced a novel 
feature in the drainage of the roofs of the butterfly sheds, 
which extend almost the entire length of the 14-car plat- 
forms. Because of their construction the roof is some- 
what like the section of a flume or ditch and can, if neces- 
sary, accommodate a considerable depth of water. The 
gradient is sufficient to give good drainage, and it was con- 
sidered wiser to lead all the roof drainage to one point 
(the low or westerly end) and not introduce leaders at 
intervals as is usually done. It was found that an 8-in. 
leader would be of sufficient capacity, and all-roof drain- 
age from these sheds is taken care of in this manner. 

The concrete platform slabs are 18 ft. 3% in. wide, 
with the shed columns at the center, and rest on a cinder 
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Details of Construction at Ferry Slips, New Camden Terminal of the Reading Company. 
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Industrial Track 


Operations, Camden Terminal, 


Track. 


fill. They are not reinforced except for the temperature 
bars which are introduced. 


At the end of all station tracks there are concrete bump- 
ing blocks. Between the concrete bumpers and the con- 
course a space for trucking baggage and express has been 
left. Underneath this space is a 6-foot tunnel in which 
are located all air, water, and steam pipes and wire lines. 
From the tunnel the wire lines are in conduit as far as 
the limits of the work, so that there are no overhead wires 
at any poiht in the terminal area. 


POWER CURRENT AND LIGHTING 


The current for lighting the station, operating the com- 
pressors, the ferry bridges, and the interlocker is obtained 
from the Public Service Electric Co., of New Jersey, at 
26,400 volts, 3-phase alternating current, and transformed 
at a substation located just north of the power plant in 
the ferry house. 


Current is used at 440 volts at the compressor, the 
bridges and interlocker, and at 220 and 110 volts for 
lighting. In addition to the uses enumerated current will 
be supplied at 4,400 volts through this substation to the 
first section of the automatic train control which the 
Reading is installing. 

Lighting fixtures throughout the building are fitted with 
Holophane globes. The trainshed is lighted with a single 
gas filled lamp in each bay, and the circuits are so ar- 
ranged that dny section may be cut in or out as desired. 
There is also a night lamp arrangement for the conven- 
ience of the station watchman. 


FrLoop LicHTING 


. Based on Jackson street is a flood lighting system which 
lights the entire station approach and the easterly portion 
of the train shed. This installation consists of six 1,000- 
watt units using nitrogen lamps, and toric stipple glass 
diffusing lens. This equipment was furnished by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. The Eastern Electric Co. was the con- 
tractor for the electrical equipment and installation. 

One of the interesting features of the work is that all 
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Used for Constructing Bulkheads and Concreting 
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of it save the dredging and electrical work, plastering and 
bricklaying as already noted, was done by the company’s 
own forces. And also all of the equipment save that 
used by the dredging contractor is owned by the railroad. 

The plans were prepared and carried out by Mr. Fred 
Jaspersen, assistant chief engineer, and J. L. Cozzens, 
assistant engineer directly in charge of field operations, — 
under the general direction of Mr. S. T. Wagner, chief 
engineer. i 

The terminal was opened with appropriate ceremonies 
on Wednesday, May 14. Over 20,000 invitations were 
issued to state and city officials, chambers of commerce, — 
boards of trade, officers of other railroads and travelers 
over its own line, to be present at the opening exercises. 
Special trains were run from all Jersey coast resorts 
which are served through this terminal to “bring guests 
to the dedication. 
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One Division Superintendent’s Method 
of Creating Good Will 


SUPERINTENDENT MILNER SEARGEANT OF THE L. & N., 
HAS DEVELOPED AN ORIGINAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PLAN 


A contribution by a correspondent of the Railway Re- 
view ,which describes a plan which has been working with 
notable success for several years on the Atlanta division of 
‘the Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


“IT want everyone who lives in the territory served by 
this division of the Louisville & Nashville R. R. to know 
and feel that our railroad is made up of more than just 
cars and engines and tracks and machinery. I want them 
to know that the L. & N. R. R. is a very human thing, ~ 
and that the big, vital, important part of it is its fifty ~ 


View from West End of South Headhouse, Camden Terminal, Looking 
South Along Wall of South Bulkhead. £ 
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View of Platforms and Canopies, Looking Toward Headhouse, New Camden Terminal of the Readin g Company. 


thousand and more employees, particularly the two thous- 
and on this division who are striving untiringly to give 
the best transportation service that it is possible to give.” 


The foregoing was the thought expressed recently by. 


Superintendent Milner Seargeant, of the Atlanta division 
of the Louisville & Nashville R. R., when telling about 
the purpose, of his annual “good will tour.” 

“The success of the railroads depends a great deal upon 
how well they market their “‘product’—freight and pas- 
senger transportation—and the fundamental principles 
underlying the selling of that ‘product’ are no different 
than in selling anything else. The better we understand 
our patrons, and our patrons understand us, the more 
business we are going to do with one another,” he con- 
tinued. d 

Mr. Seargeant’s “good will tour” idea had its inception 
when, just after federal control of railroads, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville began holding monthly meetings of of- 
ficials and employees for the purpose of getting each 
other’s view point, exchanging ideas, and preaching the 
doctrine of safety, service, efficiency and courtesy. He 
enlarged on this idea by inviting the patrons of the road 
at Etowah, Tenn., where the meetings for the Atlanta 
division were held, to meet with them. It worked so 


well that he decided to extend the same plan to every 


station on his division which runs from Etowah, over 
two routes, to Atlanta, Ga., and covers about 275 miles 
of territory. 

The plan met with such immediate popularity that it 
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Progress View, Camden Terminal, Looking North, Showing Foundations of Power House and Ramp, and 


was made an annual affair, and it become known as 


“Seargeant’s good will tour” or “‘Seargeant’s good fellow- 


ship tour.” very year, during the month of August, 
Mr. Seargeant writes all his station agents to notify the 
citizens of their respective towns and communities that’ 
he would like to meet with them for an hour or so at 
a certain time on a certain day, and that he will be ac- 
companied with his division staff, and a number of the 
general officers of the Louisville & Nashville from Louis- 
ville. Everybody is asked to come prepared to let their 
problems concerning transportation service be known, 
with the assurance that the railroad will co-operate fully 
for any improvement that is necessary. They are also 
asked to bring with them any other suggestions they have 
to offer. 

The annual good will tour is made with a special train 
consisting of two private cars, and three days are re- 
quired to make the trip. During the daytime a stop of 
an hour or so is made at the towns along the line, and 
at night the train ties up, and a longer period is de- 
voted to the meeting. At every stop a hearty reception 
is always accorded the visiting railroaders. They are 
greeted by scores of local business, professional men, far- 
mers, station employees, and women, for everybody 
knows that it will be a genuine good fellowship meeting, 
and the time they take to attend will be well spent. Au- 
tomobiles are usually waiting at the station for the party, 
and they are taken for a brief drive about the town, then 
returned to either the court house, church, school house, 
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country club, hotel dining room, or theater—whichever 
has the largest auditorium—and the meeting begins. 

Speakers for the citizens present any questions or re- 
quests that they have for the railroad, and the railroaders 
present their side of the questions, assuring the people 
of a genuine desire to co-operate, and that their sugges- 
tions and requests will be taken under consideration and 
acted upon. 

“We are copartners with you people, our patrons and 
neighbors,” said Superintendent Seargeant in one of his 
talks at these meetings, ‘““and we must work hand in hand 
to the end that both may prosper. Our interests are mu- 
tual and identical, and there can be no permanent pros- 
perity for either if one is in the slough of financial 
despair. 

“To better solve the business problems of today,” he 
continued, “we must become better acquainted. This trip 
is made in an effort to solve business problems for you 
and for the L. & N. R. R. We have come to take. you 
into our confidence and we ask you to take us into yours. 
We have come to look you in the eye, ascertain from 
you what transportation needs are, find out your troubles 
and your problems, and listen to your suggestions and 
complaints, in order that we may co-operate to the full- 
est extent for improvement.” 

At the close of these unusual meetings refreshments 
are often served by the ladies, and in some instances na- 
tive grown watermelons by the hundreds are taken from 
ice and served to the crowds. In spite of the fact that 
the largest auditoriums available are used, they are us- 
ually crowded to capacity, with seats placed around the 
walls and in the aisles, and many have to be turned away. 

From these meetings come an understanding between 
the railroad and its patrons that is rapidly bearing fruit. 
The railroad and its patrons co-operate toward bringing 


new industries to the towns along the line, and the serv-’ 


ice of the railroad’s industrial department is given in the 
development of diversified farming, stock raising and 
horticulture. From one station came the information 
that a large calcium arsenate plant was considering lo- 
cating in that community, and of course the railroad 
gladly co-operated because it meant business for them 
and greater prosperity for the town. From another sta- 


tion came a request for the railroad’s help in developing: 


cattle and hog raising in that community ; at another sta- 
tion the farmers decided they should raise more fruit, 
and the railroad’s horticultural and agricultural depart- 
ments were at their service. 

The horticultural agent’s service was requested, sev- 
eral years ago, by a farmer at Oakman, Ga., where prac- 
tically no apples had been raised previous to that time, 
and now that farmer has between 40,000 and 50,000 fine 
apple trees, and there is much interest in apple raising 
in that particular community by many other farmers. 
At Ellijay, Ga., the horticultural department has been 
co-operating for some time in the development of apple 
raising, and now that section is noted for raising the 
finest apples in the entire state of Georgia; its apples 
have taken first prize at several large exhibits in the east, 
and it ships many car loads of apples each year. 

The citizens who attend these meetings go back to 
their work with a friendlier feeling for the railroad be- 
cause of a better understanding of its problems, and the 
rajlroad officials and employees return to their task wider 
awake to their responsibilities to the public. One of the 
general officers said. after his first trip on Mr. Seargeant’s 
good will tour, “This has been a revelation to me. I 
never dreamed that such a wonderful spirit of co-opera- 
tion and such a genuine and sincere friendliness, as was 
manifested for the railroad, could exist.” At one of the 
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meetings, a speaker for the citizens said: “Certainly we 
are entering a new era in railroading. If such a trip as 
this had been made by railroad officials fifteen years ago 
it would have been astounding!” - 

In speaking recently of the result from his “good will 
tour,” Mr. Seargeant said, “There is unmistable evidence, 
at all stations on the Atlanta division of the Louisville 
& Nashville, of a very marked improvement in co-opera- 
tion between our patrons and our employees, because a 
better understanding has resulted.” 


Application of Transportation Act to_ 


Electric Railways 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has handed 
down an interpretation of the application of section 
15a of the Transportation Act to interurban and elec- 
tric railways. The decision is rendered in finance 
docket No. 3392, and in the proceedings representatives 
appeared for various electric railway companies, also 
representatives for the Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission of Minnesota, the American Electric Railway 
Association, the California Electric Railway Associa- 
tion and the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion. The Transportation Act excludes “interurban 
electric railways unless operated as a part of a gen- 
eral steam railroad system of trnsportation, or en- 
gaged in the general transportation of freight”; and 
it is in the construction of this latter clause that the 
commission found the only question upon which there 
is material difference of opinion. In discussing the 
subject, the commission said: : 


“In developing this scheme, congress evidently had 


in mind the steam railroad system of the country, 
then largely under federal control. Between steam 
roads and most interurban electric roads there exists 
a wide distinction in methods of operation and in phy- 
sical and other characteristics. Steam roads as a 
general rule are constructed on private rights of way. 
Except in few instances, their freight traffic predom- 
inates and is largely interstate. It is hauled by motive 
power and in cars capable of being used on steam roads 
generally. Interurban electric railways, on the con- 
trary, are frequently constructed in large part in public 
streets or highways. The bulk of their revenues is 
usually derived from passenger traffic directly subject 
to state regulation. Their owned equipment, as a 
rule, is not interchangeable with steam roads. The 
nature of their construction and local law frequently 
prevents more than limited use on their lines of the 
equipment of steam railroad connections. In the mat- 
ter of wages of employees and other operating ex- 
penses, there is further disparity. 

“Considering the responsibilities as well as the bene- 
fits of carriers under section 15a it seems clear that 


congress intended to exclude interurban electric rail- 


ways generally from its operation, and to include them 
only when engaged in such general transportation of 
freight as would cause them to resemble steam roads 
in the performance of that function. 


“There are many electric roads which closely re 
semble the steam. roads in some particulars of freight 
transportation, and are not greatly dissimilar in others, 
whose status under section 15a is involved in consid- 
erable doubt. From the nature of the problem it 1s 
obvious that no hard and fast rules can be laid down 
upon which reliance can be placed in classifying the 
carriers. Each road must be considered by itself. In 
determining whether a particular carrier is “engaged 
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in the general transportation of freight’ within the 
meaning of the statute, as we have construed it, con- 
sideration may properly be given to relative amounts 
of freight and passenger traffic, connections with steam 
roads and business performed. over such connections, 
amount and manner of handling through and inter- 
state traffic, amount of equipment iriterchangeable 
with steam roads, character of right of way, territory 
served, and handicaps under which the carrier labors 
in handling freight, such as those arising from muni- 
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carrier could be determined. All that can be done 
upon this record is to arrive at the general principles 
of classification which will effectuate the purpose of 
the legislation.” 

The commission’s procedure will be to serve all 
electric railway operating companies with the gen- 
eral orders issued from year to year under section 
15a. They will also be required to supply information 
upon matters deemed controlling in determining the _ 
status of electric lines. Those lines which claim ex- 


cipal regulations, curvature and kind of track, station 
facilities and characteristics of equipment. 

“No attempt was made at the hearing to establish 
a record upon which the status of any particular 


emption from the act may omit data with respect to 
values and income, and such further proceedings will 
be had as may be found necessary in dealing with the 
individual companies. 


Institutional Advertismg of the Gulf Coast Lines 


Campaign in Daily Newspapers Along the Main 
¥ Line Aimed to Create a Better Understanding 


» “The following statements are reproduced from advertise- The above statement is a foreword contained in a port- 
iE ments, recently appearing in various newspapers throughout folio, in which are reproduced advertisements recently 
the territory served by the Gulf Coast Lines. The facts run in the daily newspapers of Louisiana and Texas, 
b» therein contained are pi di 1 in li i 1 

z re presented in the hope of creating a along the main line of the Gulf Coast Lines, briefly 


better understanding on the part of our employees and 
patrons, of the difficultics that have been encountered in the 
development of the Gulf Coast Lines and the territory they 
serve. We believe a better understanding of our problems 
in particular and the railroads in general will prevent unjust 
criticism of the railroads and their management. The officers 
and employees of the Gulf Coast are scriously endeavoring 
to create this better understanding and shall appreciate at 
all times the suggestions and constructive criticism of every- 
one concerned.” 


outlining the purposes of their advertising campaign. 
The territory served by this company extends from 
New Orleans, La., to Brownsville, Texas, through the 
rich Rio Grande valley. The system at one time was 
composed of five separate and distinct units, each oper- 
ating as an independent organization. These were the 
St. Louis Brownsville & Mexico, operating from Browns- 
ville to Houston; the Beaumont Sour Lake & Western 
Ry., operating from Houston to the Louisiana state lines; 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico Ry., operating from the 


Railroad Operation is Very Expensive 


La 

It costs about $2,000 per mile per annum to maintain our the Lon F<] 
\ roadway, and about the same amount per mile per AA pre, 

annum to maintain the equipment; transportation costs | ss m Ui. 

are usually double that amount per mile. It costs about Ea = f 

$100 per annum to maintain each freight car, about $1,300 a 

to maintain each passenger car; and from $7,500 to $12,- : 

000 to give a locomotive a general overhauling. The last 

new engines we aechened, cost $52,000 each; new freight 

cars, $2,400 each; new passenger cars, $25,000 each. 

These few items—and there are hundreds of others— 


The Gulf Coast Sag 
Lines are Large Ent Ii 
Taxpa rs 


This year (1923 .e Gulf Coast 
Lines will pay i wo the coffers of 
the public treasury—United 
States Government, State, City, 
County and Parish, School Dis- 
tricts, Road, Drainage, Irriga- 
tion, Navigation, Levee Districts 
—taxes amounting to more than 
three quarters of a million dol- 
lars. In 1917, the first year after 
reorganization, taxes on these 
railroad properties amounted to 
only $283,989.24. 


More than three fourths of a 


by the people and financed by 
million dollars is the Gulf Coast special taxation, the Gulf Coast 


Lines’ share of the cost of provid- 
ing for those things which are 
paid for out of the public purse: 


Lines contribute their propor- 

tion—thus helping to construct 

modern school buildings, provide 

schools, roads, policing, public efficient teaching corps, build bet- 

si buildings and improvements, ter highways, drain and irrigate 

public health and sanitation,and the farm lands, or to do anything 

Wai all ofthe other things which con- else that promotes the prosperity 
tribute to the education, happi- of the general public. 

ness and welfare of the people After operating expenses, taxes 

as a whole. form the next largest item of cost 

Every community traversed by _ which has to be paid out of every 

the Gulf Coast Lines gets its dollar earned bya railroad—and 

share of the taxes; and in every a good big slice out of each dol- 

progressive betterment initiated _lar at that. 


This large item of taxes in the budget of neces- 
sary expenses of a railroad, is one that is often 
overlooked by those who criticise the railroads 
without full knowledge of some of the railroad 
problems. Remember this fact when discussing 
freight rates. 
J. S. Pyeatt, 
President. 


Reproductions of Typical Advertisements Appearing in Various Daily Newspapers, in the 


should give you some appreciation of the fact that a lot 
of money is required to run a railroad. 


Taking the country as a whole, during the first six months of the 
year 1923, Class 1 railroads paid, on the average, for operating ex- 
penses and taxes, more than 84 cents out of each dollar earned 
—leaving less than 16 cents out of each dollar “Net Operating 
Income” from which to pay for additions and betterments, interest 
on outstanding indebtediecs-2 end: if there is anything left, some- 
thing to the stockholders for the use of their money. 

Interest on outstanding indebtedness is a fixed charge 
that cannot be escaped without bankruptcy. Additions 
and betterments enable a railroad to operate more effi- 
ciently, safely and economically, and to provide better 
service. A carrier that is not financially able to improve 
its property and facilities and keep pace with the times, 
is usually paying a heavy penalty in increased operating 
expenses. The “additions and betterments” of the 
Gulf Coast Lines for the year 1923 involved an expen- 
diture of approximately $1,500,000, which was made 
AY in order to better handle the traffic offered—and more 

= than a million dollars is required each year for this pur- 
NX D pose alone. 
| Lower Freight Rates Would Impair Service 
if be Service on any railroad can be maintained 
only in keeping with the revenues produced; 
and, until operating expenses can be fur- 
ther reduced, any general reduction of freight 
rates below the present level would, through 
the curtailment of receipts, deprive us of the 
fund now being spent each year for additions 
and betterments and would immediately affect 
\., the quality and extent of the service render- 
ed bv the Gulf Coast Lines. 
J, S. Pyeatt, 
President. 


The Gulf Coast Lines must depend, in the 
main, for their revenues upon the freight 
and passenger traffic originating in, or des- 
tined for, the territory served between New 
Orleans and Brownsville. The service of- 
fered by the Gulf Coast Lines is limited 
only by the volume of traffic and the reve- 
nues produced, 


This Road is your railroad-—you folks who 
live along or near its tracks. The service 
it offers and the part it plays in your prog- 
ress and prosperity is in direct ratio to 
your support and co-operation. 


Help Us To Give Better Service 


There are many ways in which you can 
help your railroad, and at the same time 
help yourself. One of them is by giving the 
“long haul” to the Gulf Coast Lines when- 
ever possible. In almost every instance, 
this can be done without loss of transit 
time either to passengers or to freight ship- 
ments—and at no greater cost. In many 
cases, superior service will be obtained. 


By contracting with other carriers for through fast 
service-—both passenger and freight—we are able 
to improve upon the handling of our traffic; and by 
developing a continuous and increasing volume of 
traffic, we are able to induce our connecting lines to 
furnish their best efforts on your through shipments. 


By giving your Road the 
“long haul”, whenever pos- 
sible, the additional revenues 
earned will enable us to better 
serve you. 


The management of the Gulf 
Coast Lines will highly appre- 
ciate your co-operation to this 
extent. 

J §, Pyearr, 
President. 


Gulf Coast Lines’ Good-Will Campaign, 
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Louisiana state line to New Orleans; Orange & North- 
western Ry., operating from Orange to Newton, and the 
New Iberia & Northern, operating from Port Barre to 
Patterson. These units later came under one management 
and are known as the Gulf Coast Lines. , 

This history of the construction and development of 
the Gulf coast is a story of long years of struggle and 
heavy losses to the early investors before the property 
could be made to produce a sufficient revenue, above op- 
erating expenses, with which to pay the stockholders 
anything at all for the use of their money. 

The Brownsville road was begun in August, 1903. It 
was completed to Houston in 1907. The other units were 
also under construction and operation; and in 1909, when 
through service from New Orleans to Brownsville was 
possible, the Frisco purchased all of these units and 
issued $30,000,000 in first mortgage bonds on the entire 
property. About $5,000,000 of these bonds were sold in 
France, and those remaining were distributed over the 

Jnited States wherever a market for them could be found. 
They bore five per cent interest, which the Frisco had to 
pay out of its own treasury each year the lines were 
operated by that road, because the new lines did not earn 
even operating expenses, taxes, etc., therefore leaving 
nothing with which to pay interest. 

Up to 1913, when both the Frisco and Gulf Coast Lines 
went into the hands of receivers, the Frisco had lost 
something like $6,000,000 in its efforts to rehabilitate the 
Gsulf Coast and. put this road on a paying basis. At the 
time of the receivership; maintenance had been deferred 
so long that in one month, February, 1913, there were 
240. derailments and accidents reported on the Browns- 
vilie road. Ties were exhausted, bridges were bad, em- 
bankments had deteriorated and there was practically no 
ballast under the tracks. This was a natural result due 
to ‘the lack of sufficient revenue to improve or even 
maintain thé property. 

These are some of the facts. set forth in the first of 
the ‘series of institutional advertisements; placed by. the 
Gulf Coast Lines, with the purpose, as they have ex- 
pressed it of “creating a better understanding.” The 
series goes on to tell the patrons of the road how the 
property: was pulled out of receivership, reorganized and 
its credit established; how the road served the territory 
for so many years,at.an actual sacrifice, through having 
to construct the most of their mileage far in advance of 
agricultural and industrial development and without a suf- 
ficient volume of traffic to support the service. It tells 
of millions that have been spent for improvements since 
the end of government control, and explains that this was 
necessary on account of a serious condition of under 
maintenance through 26 months of hard usage. 

Something of Gulf Coast Lines service, and the efforts 

of the road to keep pace with the development of the 
territory served is incorporated in an interesting way in 
one of the next advertisements, while a statement as to 
actual ownership of the lines and the wide range over 
which stock and securities are held tend to enlighten 
the public generally. 
. The item of taxes paid by the road, and the manner 
in which such taxation benefits the public through schools, 
roads, etc., is brought out in a dignified yet forceful man- 
ner. Also, the attention of the public is called to the fact 
that while the government regulates the railroads, it does 
not back them financially. In this talk to the public they 
explain in plain language just what the Transportation 
Act is. 

Something of the cost of railroad operation and main- 
tenance taking the railroads as a group, is detailed. In 
still another of these personal talks, President Pyeatt 
explains the apparently simple fact that it costs more to 


haul to far-away markets, and that distance, as well as 
value and perishable nature of commodities, contribute 
to determine rates. An appeal is made to its friends to 
give the road, whenever possible, the benefit of the long 
haul, so that the road, by contracting with other carriers 
for through fast service can improve upon the hauling 
of the traffic. 

The last advertisement in the series tells why some 
sections of railroad mileage produce very little revenue, 
why cars must of necessity, in many cases, move empty 
one way, and what the management of the road is doing 
to overcome these adverse conditions. 

The campaign is a very creditable one in every way. 
Not only is the language simple and easily understood, 
but it has a personal and human touch, which brings 
home to the reader the fact that, “this is my road”. 

The accompanying illustrations will give the reader 
some idea of the excellent typographical arrangement and 
the fine pen and ink illustration used to illuminate them. 
The advertisements were all of the same size, three col- 
umns in width by 12 inches deep. 

Besides the use of the daily papers in the principal ~ 
cities along their mileage, the management sent out sev- 
eral thousand copies of a portfolio containing the entire 
series. Also special displays were made up in frames for 
exhibition in various commercial and industrial clubs, ~ 
stations, hotels and various public buildings, so that the ~ 
maximum publicity was achieved. 

While it is difficult to measure the tangible results from 
advertising of this kind, yet the many commendatory 
letters received leave no doubt as to the amount of good 
this interesting campaign has accomplished. 


The advertisements were prepared by the Chambers 
Advertising Agency, New Orleans, La., under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. J. S. Pyeatt, president of the Gulf 
Coast lines, and Mr. J. E. Anderson, assistant to the 
president. 


Preferential Rate Order on Export Ship- 
ments Withdrawn Be. e 


The application of section 28 of the mer¢hant marine 
act, which would haye put into effect preferential rail 
rates on export shipments by American bottoms, was 
cancelled by action. of the United States Shipping — 
Board, May 8. By a vote of 4 to 3, Commissioners — 
Benson, Haney and Thompson voting in the negative, 
the shipping board adopted a resolution withdrawing 
its limited certification to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding adequacy of American flag ton- 
nage to certain foreign trade ranges upon which the © 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered the 
suspension of section 28 to be lifted as of June 20, 1924. — 

As is well known, the Shipping Board, a long time 
prior to making its certification, held hearings through= 
out the country for the purpose of giving those in= 
terested an opportunity to present their views regard 
ing adequacy of tonnage to meet particular needs and 
regarding the enforcement of the section generally. — 
After careful consideration, in the light of the evidence” 
before it, the Shipping Board made its certification 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon which 
the commission acted. Immediately a storm of protest 
against the application of the section arose from ports, 
commercial organizations and shippers all over the 
United States, resulting in hearings by the house com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries. The Shipping 
Board now states that certain facts were adduced in 
regard to the adequacy of facilities that those present- 


ae 
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ing such facts had ample opportunity previously to 
present the Shipping Board, but had not done, and 
which indicated that as to certain trade ranges and 
as to certain commodities there was some question of 
adequacy of American flag tonnage to meet the needs 
of the situation. But the principal claims made by 
the protestants at the congressional hearing ‘against 
the application of section 82 were that its enforce- 
ment on such short notice would disorganize trade and 
transportation, unsettle well-established trade prac- 
tices, interfere with existing contracts, discriminate 
against some ports of the United States and unduly 
favor others. The board’s statement on the subject 
says: 

“After carefully considering the evidence presented 
to it the house committee, by a vote of 14 to 2, re 
ported favorably a bill to postpone the effective date 
of the enforcement of section 28 until May 1, 1925. 
The board feels that it is proper to take into consid- 
eration not alone the practically unanimous action of 
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the merchant marine and fisheries committee but as 
well the evidence presented at the congressional hear- 
ing and the statements of representatives of various 
industries made to the Shipping Board itself. 

“Under all of the circumstances, therefore, the board 
has withdrawn its certification from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is the primary desire of 
the Shipping Board to secure the co-operation of 
shippers and railroads in support of the American 
merchant marine and in giving this concession it 
expects that shippers will in turn do their part in the 
building up of American shipping. It is the intention 
of the board, in conjunction with other departments 
of the government interested, and with the commer- 
cial interests affected, to continue the intensive study 
of the subject with the purpose of making section 28 
effective within a reasonable time. It is expected 
that by the beginning of the new year the situation 
»will have so clarified itself that section 28 may then 
go into effect.” 


Southern Pacific Lines Extending Repair Facilities 


Work of Modernizing and Expanding Engine Terminal and Car 
and Engine Repair Facilities To Be Pushed During This Year 


The building program of the Southern: Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, adopted several years ago, has pro- 
vided for many improvements to engine and car repair fa- 
cilities throughout the southern territory. The past two years 
has witnessed the completion of large extensions to the El 
Paso, San Antonio. and Houston shops, together with a con- 
plete oil fuel handling plant at El Paso, modern engine 
terminal at Lafayette, and the replacement of a coach paint 
shop at Houston. — 


The Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana 
have made much progress on rebuilding and extending 
their engine terminal shop and car repair facilities at El 
Paso, San Antonio and Houston, in Texas, and Lafayette, 
La., in the past two years; and the work of modernizing 
and expanding their engine terminal and car engine repair 


- facilities on the line from New Orleans to El Paso is be- 


ing continued through this year. 


At El Paso a locomotive erecting shop 83 ft. 6 in. by 
257 ft. 6 in., with 12 erecting pits, has been completed as 
an additional unit extending the old erecting shop. -The 
building has a steel frame, with brick wall and concrete 
floor with mastic topping., Three rows of metal sash con- 
tinuous between pilasters provide side lighting. A monitor 
with continuous side sash and continuous Robertson sky- 
light roof give with the high side sash, a uniform.and high 
illumination without excessive light concentration. The 
concrete engine pits are equipped with water, air and 
steam services and electric lighting and welding circuits. 
Locomotives are handled with a 200-ton two-carriage, 
electric crane, and a 15-ton auxiliary crane also traverses 
the entire floor area. The erecting pits are 58 feet long, 
and vertical clearance of 30 ft. top of rail to crane girders 
is provided. The cost of the erecting shop was approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

The ten stalls at the east end of El Paso roundhouse 


Recently € let , h Paint Shop of the Southern Pacific Co., Hou ston, Texas. 
Bae pe ceed. Coac Much Larger than the Old Building. 


This Building Replaces the Shop Destroyed by Fire but is 
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Roof Plan Details, Coach Paint Shop, Southern Pacific Co., Houston, Texas. 


have been extended to length of 115 ft. 6% in., this part 
of the house being rebuilt with new engine pits. Eight 
additional stalls have been added to the west end of the 
original 24-stall house, the new engine pits are of con- 
crete, 88 ft. long. The new building is a slow burning mill 


Extension to the Locomotive Repair Plant, Southern Pacific Co., Houston, Texas. 
I > 


an 
Half Footing Plan 


2-%2"* Cont. Bot. 
36" 26" 


type with girder roof, the walls are 
brick; the roof is covered with asbestos 
protected metal. The roof line slopes 
to the rear and is broken vertically 
near the center, making a sawtooth ef- | 
fect? with ample light and ventilation 
midway of the house. A ventilating 
monitor is located over each pit, and — 
the eight new stalls are provided with — 
10-ton radial traveling cranes for han- 
dling and applying heavy engine parts. — 
A hot water boiler washing and fill- 
ing plant and a welding circuit have 
been added to the usual service lines 
in the roundhouse. The building is — 
electrically lighted, with stall control. — 
Supplementing these facilities ‘at El — 
Paso, a complete oil fuel handling 
plant with underground storage has 
been constructed, and new sand house 
with handling equipment, oil house 
and enginemen’s locker and wash room 


have been built, and a 20-ton traveling crane placed 
in the machine shop. Construction of additional car 
repair tracks and a car repair shed is under way. The — 
cost of these facilities approximates $290,000. ‘ 
At San Antonio the 80-ft. deck turntable has been — 


replaced with 100-ft. through turntable. 
light stalls of the 24-stall roundhouse 
have been rebuilt and extended 43 ft., — 
and three aditional stalls have been 
built all equipped with 88-ft. concrete — 
pits. 


A boiler washing and filling plant 
serves all of the stalls, and an electric 
welding circuit is provided. The re 
built and new portions of the round- 
house are of heavy mill construction 
roofed with asbestos protected metal. — 
The walls are of brick. The general 
design is the same as at El Paso. Aum | 
150-ft. extension of car repair shed is _ | 
part of the program at San Antonio. . 
These facilties represent an expendi- 
ture of approximately $220,000. 

At Houston general shops the con- 
struction of an additional unit of the 
machine shop has just been completed. 


power is handled, it is planned to re- 
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This is a 50-ft. by 312 ft. machine bay 
which will give space for brass and 
air brake work, side rod and motion 
department, main tool room, small ma- 
chine tools, transformers and switch- 
board and foreman’s office, which will 
release space in the main machine 
shop required for heavy machine tools. 
This is a reinforced concrete structure 
with girder roof. The building is 
equipped with a steel rolling shutter 
door in the west wall, as indicated in 
the plan herewith. Transformers and 
distributing panel for a new high-ten- 
sion distribution system now being 
put in are housed here. The cost has 
been approximately $75,000. 


At the Houston & Texas Central 
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shops, Houston, where passenger 


place the 80-ft. turntable with 100-it 

table. Nine of the 18 stalls in the present house will 
be extended to 115 ft. with 88-ft. engine pits; the 
other nine stalls will be extended to 100 ft. depth with 
77-{t. engine pits. The type of construction will be 
heavy mill frame with protected metal covering, car- 
rying out the general design as at other. points. It 
is planned to increase the clearances on the inner circle 
wall and to remodel the present structure to conform with 
other modern housing. 

At Houston work is just beginning on a freight car re- 
pair plant which has a capacity of 221 cars spotted for 
work. The plant includes a four-track repair shed 400 ft. 
long, shop and mill building 208 ft. by 40: ft., a complete 
wheel and axle shop 40 ft. by 80 ft. with concrete plat- 
form and depressed track and necessary store building, 
air brake store and shop, locker and wash rooms and 
office building. This layout has over six miles of repair 


Texas. 


Interior of the Locomotive Repair Plant Extension of the Southern Pacific Co., at Houston, 


This Building Will be Used as a Light Machine Shop. 


tracks and 2.4 miles of wheel and material tracks. All 
machines in this plant will have individual electric drive, 
and air lines will drive hand tools. This car repair plant 
represents an investment of $420,000. 

There was also recently completed for the Texas & New 
Orleans R. R., at Houston, one of the largest and best 
equipped coach paint shops in the country. This building, 
which is located on the site of the original paint shop 
which was destroyed by fire, is a one-story steel frame and 
brick walls, 173 ft. wide by 274 ft. long. It has a clear 
height of 24 ft. from the top of floor or grade line to the 
under side of trusses. The roof trusses are supported on 
steel columns, one row along each of the side walls and 
one through the center line of the building as indicated 
by the detailed drawing of roof plan. Trusses are of the 


two-span Fink type, with panels subdivided so that the 
panel point comes directly under the purlines. 


The roof 
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is covered with 5-ply asbestos corrugated 22-guage metal 
roofing, asbestos protected, manufactured by the Johns- 
Manville Co. All-scaffolding between tracks is set in sub- 
stantral concrete footings. The lighting facilities of the 
shop provide excellent light over the entire building, with 
outlets at panel points along outside walls and center row 
of columns, also two end walls. The shop also boasts of 
a fine heating system, sprinkler system and unusually good 
ventilation, while steel lockers-have been installed.for the 
use of paint-shop employes. The old transfer table pit 
was extended 40 ft. to serve the increased length of the 
new shop over the old. 

At Lafayette, La., the construction of a complete new 
and modern engine terminal and car repair plant has just 
been completed. The plant consists of an 80-ft. deck turn- 
table serving a 16-stall roundhouse; a machine shop 80 it. 
by 100 ft.; power house 50 ft. by 60 ft.; car repair shed 
44 ft. by 300 ft., with complete mill; three locker and 
wash room units, foreman’s office and board room; engi- 
neer’s locker and wash room; sand and oil houses and 
other small buildings, 270,000-gal. standpipe and fire pro- 
tection system. All of the buildings are of heavy slow 
burning mill construction covered with asbestos protected 


metal. The engine house has a girder and purlin roof, 
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with ventilating monitor over each engine track. The roof 
is a one-break vertical sawtooth type wood sash in inner 
circle, rear wall and intermediate sawtooth circle. The 
engine pits are of concrete, 77 ft. long. The drop pit is 
placed on the first track, and wheels are lifted outside the 
house and moved to the machine shop, thus avoiding tie- 
up of two tracks inside the house when removing wheels. 
The house is equipped with boiler washing and filling lines 
and welding circuit and the usual air, steam and water 
lines. , 
The power plant consists of two HWT 214-h.p. boilers 
with 80-ft. steel stack, fitted for oil burning, and fed from 
open type heater; one 1000-ft. unaflow two-stage air com- 
pressor ; one 600-ft. duplex two stage compressor ; a 100- 
3-phase, 60-cycle generator driven by Skinner Unaflow 
engine ; a 1000-gallon fire pump and two 10 ft. by 8% in. 
boiler washing and filling pumps. The plant furnishes 
electric light and power for the entire division terminal. 
Water is supplied from a deep well by air lift direct to the 
standpipe. Fuel oil is supplied by a circulating system, 
with pressure governed pumps floating on the line. The 
machine shop is equipped with new machines for handling 
all work except heavy repairs. The cost of this unit was 
approximately $445,000. es 


Daily Program and Performance of a Locomotive 


Discussion from the Transportation Viewpoint of Locomotive 
Performance in Fast Freight, Slow Freight and Switching Service 
By R. S. Parsons 
Regional Vice President, Erie Railroad, Youngstown, 


Ohio 


Extracted from a paper read before the Central Railway 
way Club, Buffalo, N. Y., May 8, 1924. The author said, in 
presenting the paper: “From a comparatively simple ma- 
chine of 100 years ago, we have evolved a monster, draped 
with some 15,000 parts, each of which must be transported 
up and down the railroad, inspected with untiring regular- 
ity, and replaced frequently. These monsters, ranging from 
200 to 400 tons in weight, do well if they drag three or four 
times their weight of paying freight on a compartively level 
road. If efficiently handled, a locomotive may earn a gross 
revenue a little more than its cost in a year. What more 
necessary, therefore, than to schedule it, program it, baby 
it, belabor it, cajole it, and possibly marry it to some good 
engineer?” 


A 24-hour program for a modern locomotive is not 
unlike the daily routine of the average working man. 
Statistics carefully prepared by many of the larger rail- 
roads indicate that only about one-third of the life of the 
average engine is actually spent in productive work— 
that is, in moving cars. This makes it apparent that loco- 
motives as well as the working man are strong advocates 
of the eight-hour working day. 

The enormous investment in locomotives necessary to 
maintain sufficient power to move the maximum business, 
makes one of the first duties of successful management 
the maximum utilization of every engine. The business 
of the railroads has always been of a seasonal nature, in 
spite of all efforts to overcome this by attempting to move 
company material, fuel coal, etc., during the months of 
light traffic. This of necessity means that during certain 
months many locomotives must be “white-leaded” when 
there is no productive service for them to perform. In 
only a few isolated cases is it possible for one railroad to 
advantageously transfer its power to another line. When 
one realizes that the average locomotive represents an in- 
vestment of $65,000 or more, and that most railroad sta- 


tistics indicate that but one-third of its time is actually 
spent in moving cars, it becomes readily apparent that 
there is an opportunity for marked improvement. 


THE SHOPS 


Approximately 40 per cent of the locomotive’s time is 
spent with the mechanical department, caring for running 
repairs, turning, its monthly boiler wash; and its annual 
vacation of 20 to 30 days is spent in the back shop. The 
engine, however, utilizes the vacation period to a better 
advantage than most of us, and is ready for another year’s 
service. After consideration is given to the time elapsing 
between the time the engine is O. K.’d by the mechanical 
department and the time it is actually ordered, it becomes 
evident that about 50 per cent of the engine’s time is ~ 
actually spent on the division, although during only one- 
third of its time is it actually hauling cars. This period 
extends from the time the engine is ordered until such 
time as it is again delivered to the mechanical department 
at the next terminal after its day’s work is done. When 
a 24-hour period is considered, it may also include a por- 
tion of the time spent on the return trip. From a purely 
operating standpoint we are interested principally in the 
time the engine is available for productive service, and we 
desire that during that period it shall haul the maximum ~ 
tonnage at a minimum cost. . 

The operating department expects that the engine will 
be delivered to it in 100 per cent condition. The mechani- 
cal department judges the engine by locomotive miles; 
the operating department by gross ton miles. When it is 
repaired by the mechanical department, it is expected that 
it will be in just as good condition as when it was origi- 
nally placed in service. The average life of a locomotive 
is from 15 to 20 years, and if proper care is given in 
replacement of the parts, it should constantly give satis- 
factory service. During recent years locomotives have — 
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ordinarily been retired on account of constant changes in 
operation, resulting in changes in design and size, making 
an engine obsolete far before the time it was actually 
worn out in service. 


Stow FREIGHT SERVICE 


When an engine is ordered for slow freight service, 
care must be taken to make certain that it is ordered at 
such a’ time as not to interfere with fast freight schedules, 
or passenger trains. If this is not done, it will mean ex- 
cessive delays at the terminal and on the road, keeping 
out of the way of superior trains. In all cases the train 
should be ready, and the chief dispatcher should be able 
to rely upon figures given by the yard so that the time 
the train is ordered to depart will coincide with the time 
it is actually leaving the terminal. 


The engine crew ordinarily comes on duty about 15 


minutes before the train crew, giving the engineer an op- 
portunity to look over the engine and “oil around”’ while 
the fireman is getting his tools and assisting in the inspec- 
tion of the engine. Upon arrival at the yard the engine 
is backed onto the train. The air has already been tested 
by yard forces by use of atest engine or ground hose. 
The caboose is on the train; the conductor has his bills, 
as the train has been checked by yard forces, and as soon 
as the air is cut in, and the inspectors complete the in- 
spection, the train is ready to depart. If there is to be 
successful road operation, it is essential that the inspec- 
tion by car forces has been carefully made, as any car 
failures will certainly mean delay, and may result in 
serious accident. 
Under normal weather conditions, trains can ordinarily 
depart from the yard without assistance, although when 
weather conditions are bad, it is. well worth the invest- 
ment for a yard engine to assist them in getting under way 
when leaving the terminal. When actually on their way 
the time in which they will reach their terminal is largely 
dependent upon the efficiency of the train and engine 
crew, and the skill of the dispatcher. The best engineer 
cannot make a good run if the dispatcher insists on his 
spending considerable time in sidings. The best dis- 
patcher cannot get a train over the road quickly if the 
engineer consistently fails to make average running time 
between stations. 

On most divisions of average length, with the type of 
power now in use and with a tonnage train, it is neces- 
sary in some cases to take coal at an intermediate point. 
This is largely dependent upon the delays that are experi- 
enced. The necessity for taking coal in each individual 
case should be a subject for investigation. Taking coal 
with a modern plant should not consume more than five 
or six minutes, and there should be facilities so that the 
engine can take water at the same time. 

It has been estimated that an engine consumes one- 
third as much coal when standing as when running, and 
in addition thereto it has further been estimated that it 
costs $1.75 to stop and start a tonnage train, not taking 
into consideration the wages of the crew. All of these 
factors make it apparent that successful and economical 
operation is dependent upon eliminating unnecessary stops 
and getting trains to the next terminal in the shortest 
possible time, not forgetting, however, that these trains 
must handle their full rating. On some divisions it is 
the practice for several trains to do work at intermediate 
stations. Picking up and leaving cars should, as far as 
possible, be confined to the fewest number of trains to 
get a successful operation. When many trains do work 
at stations, it congests the railroads and results in delays 
to all trains, as well as in many cases necessitating paying 
the crew penalty wages, commonly known as “pick-up 
rate. 
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If the factors mentioned above may be summarized as 
follows: First, ordering trains at proper time; second, 
eliminating yard delays; third, praper preparation of 
trains by car inspection forces; fourth, good dispatching ; 
fifth, elimination of intermediate work. If these are 
given consideration, there is but one other important fac- 
tor in getting the train to its terminal. This is the engine 
and train crew and their attitude toward their work, as 
well as their ability. 

The engineer has served his apprenticeship asa fire- 
man. If he has been interested in his work, he is familiar 
with all of the details in the construction of the engine. 
If the engine is assigned, he feels the same personal in- 
terest in it that he would in his automobile and is just as 
jealous of the care which is given it. In spite of all of 
the arguments that have been made against assigned 
power, it has been-demonstrated on certain divisions that 
assigned power means reduction in shop expense, increase 
in engine mileage, and reduction in overtime. 

The principal argument against assigned power is based 
on the statement that an assigned engine can make but 
2,800 or 2,900 miles per month. On the division to which 
we refer, engines in assigned service have made as high 
as 3,/00 miles during one month and have been kept out 
of the shop twice the period ordinarily provided in the 
shop program. Engineers have kept the same engine for 
a period of six years and longer, and know just how to 
get the best results from it. It is common knowledge 
among railroad men that two engines alike in design 
and from a mechanical standpoint apparently similar in 
every detail, will give different efficiency. 

The engine should be as nearly as possible in perfect 
mechanical condition when leaving the shop. This will 
relieve the engineer so that he may devote his time to 
observance of signals and the various rules relative to the 
use of whistle, bell, etc. The mechanical department is to 
a large extent dependent upon the work report prepared 
by the engineer, as many defects cannot readily be noted 
except when the engine is in motion. When the engineer 
takes a personal interest in his engine, he makes certain 
that all of the work is reported and is very insistent that 
the work which has been reported is actually performed. 
A good engineer not only has mechanical ability and ex- 
perience, but is also interested in his work to such a de- 
gree that he will familiarize himself with at least a few 
of the many pamphlets or books which have been written 
on handling locomotives and on locomotive problems. 

It is to be regretted that the tendency of the labor or- 
ganization has an inclination to discourage the engineer 
from gaining a closer intimacy with the complicated ma- 
chine which he is supposed to control. The engineer 
should represent a highly developed mind reposing in the 
brain cavity of a leviathan. 

The fireman can prove himself an economical or a very 
expensive man. A locomotive cannot economically con- 
sume more than 80 pounds of coal per square foot of 
grate surface per hour. Some firemen fire too heavy, 
resulting in the steam pressure going down and a large 
portion of the fuel being wasted. All of these matters 
as to fuel consumption are of primary interest to the 
operating department, as the pounds of fuel burned per 
gross ton mile is a good index of operation. While the 
fireman must of necessity have certain preliminary educa- 
tion, he need not when first employed know the engine in 
detail. He should, at least, have more information than 
the first American negro fireman whom history charges 
with being responsible for the explosion of the first 
American locomotive on account of sitting on the safety 
valve. A fireman should never be employed unless he 
intends to advance in engine service and eventually be- 
come an engineer. The new fireman is at best an ex- 
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pensive man, and the railroad can only hope to make good 
on its investment by educating him so that eventually he 
can fire economically. 


Fast FREIGHT SERVICE 


An engine in fast freight service performs much the 
same routine as that in slow freight service. On many 
railroads a lighter and faster type of engine is used for 
fast freight service, although this is not always the case. 
Where special types of engines are used, their mileage 
will be limited, as they must be held to protect the 
schedules. On the division to which we have frequently 
referred above, the same type of engine is used on both 
fast and slow freight service. When used in fast freight 
service, it is ordinarily given 75 per cent of full rating. 
With this tonnage, it is expected to make a 106-mile 
division in 4 hours and 30 minutes. This division has two 
short stretches of single track and two helper grades. 
Engineers have been known to make this trip in 3 hours 
and 45 minutes, although such a run is exceptional. The 
engine in fast freight service frequently finds its train 
waiting for it on the main track, as it has not been neces- 
sary to handle it through the yard. This method is taken 
to expedite the movement. If the train is ahead of 
schedule, it should be given more tonnage, so that the 
operating expense may be kept as low as possible. If 
behind schedule, its tonnage should be such as to permit 
it to make up its pro rata of the lost time based on ulti- 
mate destination. 

Fast freight service is at best a necessary evil from the 
standpoint of the operating man. It increases his cost, 
while he is given no credit in the way of increased reve- 
nue. In many cases, fast freight service is necessary on 
account of the perishable nature of the commodities, and 
in other cases it is desirable from a traffic standpoint. In 
some cases the privilege is unquestionably abused. If the 
cperating man is successful in reducing his yard and road 
delays to a good figure, he can get a car in slow freight 
service over the division quickly enough so that the patron 
will be satisfied and will not be demanding fast freight 
service as given by a competing line. 

The fast freight service is only of value as schedules 
are maintained. 
handling fast freight both in the yard and on the road 
that this must be the first consideration—namely, that 
there is a fixed schedule which is to be maintained. Main- 
taining fast freight schedules the same as passenger 
schedules becomes largely a matter of habit and morale. 
If the men realize that the schedule must be maintained, 
and if they are given fair operating conditions, they will 
do so. 


YARD SERVICE 


In most cases an engine used in yard service is a road 
engine which is no longer considered economical in road 
service. The pony truck has been removed and the wheels 
spaced so as to give proper balance. Undoubtedly more 
economical yard operation can result from engines espe- 
cially constructed for yard service, but the average yard is 
at the mercy of the road in this respect and is somewhat 
similar to the younger brother who must wear the older 
brother’s cast-off clothes. The yard engine ordinarily 
works two or three tricks before going to the roundhouse 
for running repairs, cleaning fire, etc. This means that 
yard crews change off on the job, therefore, minimizing 
any delays in going to and from the roundhouse. If the 
location of the roundhouse will permit, the yard engine is 
moved to and from that point by a hostler who brings 
the relief engine to the yard. 


Yards are a necessary evil, and in general are non- 
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productive. They have practically no direct earnings 


other than a few switching charges and revenue incidental | 


to diversions, etc. This means that to get an economical 
operation, as far as possible, trains should be kept out of 
the yards by properly classifying them at the larger termi- 
nals, and that when a train is of necessity yarded, it 
should be disposed of as quickly as possible. 

The method of switching employed is dependent upon 
the physical layout of the yard. The most common and 
at the same time most expensive operation is what is 
known as “flat switching.” The use of pole cars, which 
was at one time the principal method of switching in 
American yards, has given way largely to the use of ele- 
vated hump yards. Without question the hump yard is 
the fastest and most economical method of switching 
which has yet been devised, especially if there are suf- 
ficient classification tracks of proper length, as well as a 
receiving and departure yard, thus preventing delays both 
to road and yard power. 

In most yards, certain engines are required to perform 
industrial switching, placing and removing cars from 
private tracks, and there are also numerous other duties 
such as pulling the cripple tracks, caring for the freight 
house and team tracks, handling cabooses, etc. 

It is readily apparent that it is advantageous from the 
engineer’s standpoint to work the yard engine in forward 
motion, and this is done wherever the layout will permit. 
Most yards have grown, rather than being built and 
planned. They are as impractical in their design as the 
street layout of the average eastern city. They were 
originally built for a business which is but one-tenth, or 
even less, of present requirements. This has necessitated 
constant building of new tracks by succeeding generations 
of operating officials, and no one plan has been used. 

It is the ambition of every operating man that he at 
some time may have the privilege of constructing and 
operating his conception of an ideal yard. The yard 
engineer and remainder of the yard crew also have their 
ideas as to what features should be included and what 
excluded. In most cases, however, it is possible by proper 
arrangement and scheduling of yard work, proper co-op- 
eration between the yards at different terminals, and 
systematic ordering of trains as arranged between gen- 


eral yardmaster and chief dispatcher, to have the daily © 


routine of the average yard engine performed at a mini- 
mum cost with a maximum number of cars handled. 


Annual Meeting of Freight Station 
; Section 


The freight station section of the American Railway 
Association’s Division I, Operating, assembled at the 


Francis Marion hotel, Charleston, S. C., on Tuesday, — 


May 13, for its fourth annual convention. Three hun-— 


dred fifty delegates, representing practically every class 
I railroad in the country, were in attendance at the open-— 


ing session. 

Mayor Thomas P. Stoney, of Charleston, welcomed 
the delegates to Charleston, and response to the mayor's 
address was made by Chairman J. R. Hitchcock, assis- 
tant general manager of the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Coast Lines. j 

After the reading of all committee reports, topics 
affecting every element of freight station operation were 
discussed. The committee on entertainment, which was 
composed of members of the Charleston agents’ associa- 
tion, provided automobiles for a sight-seeing trip for the 
ladies, and a dock inspection trip for the gentlemen. 
A visit to Fort Sumter and Fort Moultrie was made by 


- 
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End View of All-Steel Grain Cars for the South African Railways. 


the delegates and their families, and included an army 
chow dinner at Fort Moultrie. Incidentally, this is the 
first time that these historic places have even been opened 
for inspection to the delegates of any convention. 
The following officers were elected to serve during the 
ensuing year: 
E. J. Coffey, Southern Ry., chairman. 
C. T. Spear, C. St. P. M. & O. Ry., first vice-chairman. 
E. E. Lamberton, Southern Pacific Steamship Co., sec- 
ond vice-chairman. 


Grain Cars for the South African 
Railways 


A new grain elevator system is now being installed at 
the main “up-country” stations and at the ports of Cape 
Town and Durban, on the South African Railways. The 
Cape Town port elevator and 17 elevators at various 
“up-country”’ stations are expected to be completed this 
month, and 17 elevators of a smaller size by July. It is 
anticipated that a considerable portion of this year’s maize 
crop will be handled through this elevator system. When 
the system is completed, there will be an aggregate stor- 
age accommodation of 72,000 tons at the port elevators 
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and 109,200 tons at the country elevators, or a grand 
total storage capacity of 181,200 tons. 

Specially designed cars have been built to handle the 
maize in bulk. They are of a novel design, adapted to 
the system of elevators. The cars were manufactured 
by the Leeds Forge Company, Ltd., and 350 cars are in 
service at present. 


The principal dimensions are as follows: 


Length. over billers...\ 5.0 0c ake ae ae ee eee 39 ft. 11% in. 
(engthivover, body .c/ cracs cetacean one ete 36 ft. 11% in. 
Genter s otetr uch § 5/2) 8 ct, OPA eee ae eta cane ee ete ety 2AM ite 
riick. wheelbase.<, -s\.) shes cea er oa ee Oe EE Or 9 ft.-9 in. 
CAPACITY Sot vic ee neh eee hte nee ee ere a 80,000 Ibs. 
Picightyaverall, cas oki aee-sk aden. sey eae eae 12 ft. OY in. 
Wind tlivowertall (5 \s.n* fete ae Seen eel nee eee ee ne Sert. 10min: 
lkametervor wheels 22%..5c8. oa eae ee ee ee uit. = Ouitve 
Sizepaiejoutnals =. An5 oon hat ee 10 in. by 5 in. 
Kichtaweioht of carve, .. meee see eee ee eer 39,150 Ibs. 


The cars are built for the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and are 
arranged for end as well as bottom discharge, as shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. They are of all-steel 
construction with pressed steel underframes and body 
parts. 


Standard Car Referred Back to Mechan- 
ical Division 


SPECIAL SESSION oF AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
Takes ACTION ON THIS AND OTHER 
IMPORTANT SUBJECTS 


A special session of the American Railway Associa- 
tion was held at the Blackstone hotel, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, May 15, 1924. The meeting was called to order 
at 11:00 a.m. by Mr. R. H. Aishton, president, who oc- 
cupied the chair. There were present 124 representa- 
tives, representing 259 memberships. 

The report of the car service division, reviewing trans- 
portation conditions for 1923 and the first four months 
of 1924, with analysis as of May 1, 1924, of present and 
prospective business conditions as related to transpor- 
tation service, was approved; and the car service divis- 
ion was directed to keep the public fully informed as to 
transportation performances, facilities and requirements. 

The report of the transportation division, relative to 


All-Steel Grain Cars for the South African Railways, Showing Top Hatches Open, 
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consideration of changes in car service rules 1 to 5, in- 
clusive, was approved. 
The recommendations of the operating division in 
connection with the following, were adopted as recom- 
mended standards of the association. 
1. Standard form of application blank, showing in- 
formation as to former employment. 
2. Specifications for torpedoes. ) 
3. Interpretations of the standard detour agreement 
and train orders. 
4. Standard form for detour agreement. 
5. Standard code of train rules, block signal rules 
and interlocking rules. 
The report of the mechanical division covering stand- 
ard box cars was discussed. The association approved 
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the action taken by the board of directors in referring 
this report back to the mechanical division for further 
review. : 

A report received from the mechanical division on “in- 
terchange rule 112—settlement for rebuilt cars when de- 
stroyed in interchange,” was discussed and referred back 
to the division for further consideration. : 


According to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
there were 777,132 holders of the stock of class I rail- 
roads last year. The par value of the outstanding railroad 
stock held by these 777,132 owners is $7,242,191,000. ° In 
other words, on a basis of $100 par value, the average 
holdings of each owner is less than 100 shares—93.2 
shares to be exact. 


Hearing on Automatic Train Control at Washington 


Interstate Commerce Commission Continues Taking Testimony of 
Railroads Objecting to the Order Requiring Certain Installations 


Continuing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on Friday, May 9, the hearing of the 42 railroads 
who are asking to be relieved of the requirements of the 
commission’s second train control order, W. R. Cole, 
president, Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., was 
the first witness. In a prepared statement he followed 
substantially the same lines as the executives who pre- 
ceded him at Wednesday’s session. 

C. L. Bardo, general manager, New York New Haven 
& Hartford R. R., stated that in 1912, when he assumed 
his present position with the road, the New Haven had a 
very unenviable reputation and was in bad repute as a 
result of numerous serious passenger train accidents. Be- 
cause of this situation President Mellen published an offer 
of $10,000 to any one who would present a device or offer 
a scheme which would operate to prevent accidents. Asa 
result of this offer something like 10,000 suggestions and 
devices were presented. The committee charged with the 
duty of passing on them found only two with what they 
considered sufficient merit to warrant a trial. Both these 
were train control devices of the ramp type. The first 
one given a test was the Webb device, and its test was 
continued for about two years, when operating condi- 
tions made it necessary to assign the engine to other terri- 
tory. The ramp was removed and the test discontinued. 
The second was the ramp device of the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., which was voluntarily removed in a very short 
time by the company. 

He stated that since 1916, 735,000,000 passengers have 
been carried by the New Haven without a single casualty, 
and that a study of the accident statistics issued by the 
bureau of statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
showed that, taking the total number of man days worked 
in 1922 by the locomotive engineers of the country, there 
was but one accident in 59 man-day years, and but one 
death as a result of such accident in 1,700 man-day years. 

The New Haven has contracted for a test installation of 
10 miles, and five engines are to be equipped by the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., and one by the General Railway 
Signal Co. Since the installation started only a few 
months ago, the engine equipped which was originally 
furnished has become obsolete both as to type and me- 
chanism, and new equipment is now being furnished. 

He was of the opinion that from the standpoint of 
railroad operation it is more in the experimental stage 


than from the standpoint of mechanical development, and 
that what the result on train operation will be no one 
knows. He is of the opinion that the permissive feature 
should be restored to the specifications, and that to the 
managements of the roads should be left the decision as 
to: whether it should be adopted. 

He was of the opinion that the plan suggested by 
W. J. Harahan (C. & O. Ry.) has no practical value so 
far as train control development is concerned, but that it 
will only serve to satisfy public clamor that the railroads 
take some action regarding the prevention of accidents. 

Mr. Bardo was questioned at length by the members 
of the commission and gave his testimony in a frank 
manner which indicated no reservation. He stated on his 
road there are being made annually approximately 20,000 
efficiency (surprise) signal tests and 5,000,000 observa- 
tions, and that the failures to observe signals was less than 
400. He is of the opinion the first order is sufficient to” 
bring about proper development of train control devices 
for the present. : 

Mr. Bardo was followed by C. H. Morrison, signal 
engineer for the New Haven. He gave a short history 
of his experience with train control devices and reviewed 
the negotiations for the present installation. He ex- 
plained the characteristics of the road and the three 
methods of propulsion under which it operates. He gave 
reasons for selection of the continuous induction device 
and why in his opinion no other is suited to the New 
Haven. az 

P. J. Langan, general air brake inspector, Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western R. R., reviewed the efforts his” 
road is making to develop the Finnegan device and stated 
it would be ready for trial in about 30 days. He discussed, 
at considerable length, train braking problems, and made 
it plain that long freight trains require a split application 
in order to avoid possible accident, and that the applica- 
tions must be the same as given in proper manual oper- 
ation. — 

He is in favor of a device which will function if the 
engineer fails to do so. He feared, however, that the 
mechanical device would be substituted for the judgment 
of the engineer. ~ 7% 

A. H. McKeen, signal engineer, Union Pacific system, 
in a prepared statement stated his road has 4,448 miles of 
automatic block signals. In his opinion it will require 
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to a fair degree of reliability. In the test installation of 
the continuous induction device which was made in Aug- 
ust, 1923, all the engine equipment is now obsolete. He 
gave a long list of failures in all three of the devices 
tested, and stated that a section of a car roof or tie plates 
placed above the track magnet of the intermittent induc- 
ion device gave false clear failures. 

W. H. Elliott, signal engineer, New York Central lines 
east, gave the following figures as to costs of the five 
divisions to be equipped by his road under the first order: 

New York Central, Mohawk division, 148 miles of line, 
342 miles of track, 342 locomotives, $3,392,000. 

Boston & Albany, 100 miles of line, 200 miles track, 146 


~ locomotives, $1,076,000. 


Michigan Central, 74 1/5 miles of line, 149 miles of 
track, 90 locomotives, $660,000. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 65 miles of line, 210 miles of 
track, 189 locomotives, $1,030,000. . 

Big Four, 128 miles of line, 200 miles of track, 72 lo- 
comotives, $1,413,400. 

On Saturday morning, Mr. Elliott resumed the stand 
and gave a long discussion on train braking. He stated 
that his company believed a 10-pound initial air reduction 


-on long freight trains should not be exceeded. On the 


Mohawk division where the Sprague device is to be in- 
stalled under the first order, 7,000 tons are being handled 
in single freight trains, with a limit of 120 cars per 
train. It was therefore necessary to make a primary 
reduction in speed to 30 miles per hour from the high 
limit of 40 miles per hour, and for an automatic stop a 
braking distance of 8,400 feet from the stop signal is 
required. As the blocks are approximately 4,200 feet 


apart, this requires that the induction be given two blocks . 


in advance, and also requires the spacing of trains three 
blocks apart. 


He feels that his company is taking a large risk in in- 
stalling a device of which they know so little on a divi- 
sion of the character of the Mohawk division, and recom- 
mends a central installation under the supervision of the 
American Railway Association and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as suggested by W. J. Harahan. He 
also believes the adoption of a forestalling device should 
‘be permitted. In answer to questions he stated that under 


_ service he believed many improper stops would be elimi- 


nated, and that as the devices are improved and become 
reliable that wayside signals will be unnecessary. In 
fact, so certain is he that this will be true, he has recom- 
mended to his company that it refrain from making the 
expenditure necessary to relocate the signals on the Mo- 
hawk division, as seemed desirable with the train con- 
trol installation. 


T. A. Hamilton, president, International-Great North- 
ern R. R., in a dignified and fair statement, told of the 
needs of his road and of the improvements which are 


necessary to bring it to a proper physical condition and 


‘operating efficiency, and explained a program of im- 


provements which he hoped to carry out during the next 
four or five years. In view of these conditions he asked 


_ that his road be relieved of the burden imposed by the 


order, 


B. T. Anderson, superintendent of signals, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry., gave a long list of failures which have oc- 


_ curred in the operation of the train control device on his 
Toad. These were classified as to errors of design and 
_ improper maintenance. In the light of experience he felt 


| 


_ further-development is necessary, and was of the opinion 


| 


that the expenditure necessary to make further extensions 


- 


> 


. 
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cannot be justified. He believed eventually train control 
can be developed so wayside signals will not be required, 
but can not recommend this until the present devices are 
better perfected. 


C. A. Morse, chief engineer, Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry., told of the Regan device in service on his 
road. He stated that, while there are a number of items 
which will have to be ironed out, the transportation, me- 
chanical, and maintenance departments, look upon it as 
successful. There is no doubt. the causes of undesirable 
stops would very shortly be resolved into a maintenance 
problem pure and simple. He knew of no false clear 
failures, and there had been no improper braking. 


The conditions on his road are such that money is 
needed so badly for necessary improvements which will 
increase operating efficiency that he would not voluntarily 
extend the present train control installation. He also felt 
that the sum of money represented by-the installation 
could have been used with more benefit to the public. 


W.L. Campbell, assistant to vice president in charge of 
operation, Erie R. R., came to the stand a few minutes 
before the close of the day’s session. He gave a state- 
ment of the tests which have been going on almost con- 
tinuously on the Erie since 1905. He then read the vari- 
ous bids which were made for an installation on an engine 
division of 126 miles, under a specification prepared by the 
railroad. 


The hearing on Monday, May 12, was held before 
an examiner. ‘There were three sessions, the one at 
night lasting until 11:00 p. m. The evidence sub- 
mitted was by the individual carriers and related solely 
to the reasons why such carrier should be exempted. 
In the main, however, the testimony followed substan- 
tially the same lines for all those roads testifying. 
There were one or two exceptions which will be noted. 


Testimony was given as to the location and char- 
acter of the road; its physical characteristics; and 
frequently its physical condition. The character and 
amount of traffic, both passenger and freight, were 
described at length, and in a number of cases it was 
brought out that traffic has steadily declined for a 
number of years. This seems to be particularly true 
of those roads in the east and south which have de- 
pended largely on fruit products for their business. 

The train density and speeds, and methods of train 
operation and train spacing were explained at length 
in most cases, and obviously this portion of the testi- 
mony was directed toward showing that the train 
density is so light as to make the application of auto- 
matic train control to the road unnecessary. Most of 
the witnesses maintained that the train movements were 
so infrequent and so well spaced that automatic block 
signals are not a necessity and will not be for some years 
to come. In the few cases where such signals are in 
use, it is only on those short portions of the line where 
the most trains are operated or where some foreign line 
has running rights. Without exception the witnesses felt 
that train control has not reached the point where it 
would be reliable without wayside signals, and as signals 
are not required they could see no good reason for in- 
stalling both as they felt they would be compelled to do 
under the order. ; 

Accident statistics were gone into, and it was shown 
in a number of cases that no accidents or casualties 
have occurred in years which would or could have 
been averted by train control. Usually the costs of 
personal injury, and damage to roadway and equip- 
ment for a period of years were presented to show 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


That the railways are extremely important public serv- 
ice factors in many unusual ways, was again proven by 
their action during the street railway strike at Pittsburgh. 
There is a great deal of commuter traffic into and out of 
the city normally, but during the emergency, the railways 
have been operating comprehensive shuttle train service 
and exerting every effort to serve the public. That busi- 
ness was conducted as usual in Pittsburgh, was due in no 
small part to the steam railways entering that city. 


In the report of the committee on freight claim pre- 
vention, presented before the recent convention of the 
freight claim division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, attention was called to the fact that unlocated dam- 
age and rough handling account for approximately one- 
third of the loss and damage bill, and that 70 per cent of 
this damage applies to carloads. In other words, in the 
year 1923, carload claims for damage, exact cause of 
which was not ascertained, aggregated $11,611,875. Dis- 
cussion following the committee report brought out the 
fact that the reason why causes for this great amount of 
damage were not ascertained could be traced directly, ia 
the great majority of cases, to improper and illegible rec- 
ords, or to no records whatsoever. 

The sum total of these claims should certainly set rail- 
way executives to thinking and to take such steps as they 
may deem necessary to insure an accurate record of every 
transaction that might by any possibility develop a claim 
for either loss or damage. It is the intention of the rules 
to penalize a carrier that has a defective record or no 
record at all, with as much of the claim as possible, even 
though its handling might have been otherwise good ; and 
freight claim rule 64 penalizes the carrier furnishing car 
in which freight is damaged, with the full amount of 
claim, if agent at point of origin failed to inspect the car 
and maintain a written record of such inspection. Another 
rule attaches a penalty for failure to inspect cars at desti- 
nation, another that package freight, when transferred, 
must be checked and records of exceptions placed on way- 
bill, and so on. Rules are so worded that the burden of 

proof is placed on the carrier with illegible, or incomplete 
record or no record at all, and many a road is suffering 
from unnecessary losses simply because of this fact. Much 
can be done and should be done to remedy this situation, 
for if the sum total of these unlocated losses can be re- 


duced by 25 per cent during the ensuing year the carriers 
will be well compensated. 

The automobile industry, directly and indirectly con- 
tributes an important percentage of the railroad freight 
revenues of the country. There is not only the move- 
ment of the manufactured product, but there is also the 
trafic in the component and related materials and sup- 
plies, and other commodities originating in the remark- 
able and continuous expansion of automobile facilities 
of one kind and another. In this connection it is im- 
portant to notice that the big men in the automobile in- 
dustry realize the dependence of their. industry upon 


adequate rail transportation, and they are not trying to 


promote the development of the motor truck in unfair 
competition with railroad transportation. And it is also 
to be emphasized that in what little the railroads are 
doing to use the motor truck as an auxiliary to their less 
than carload local freight service, the providing of the 
equipment and the operation of the trucks is left entirely 
to people interested in the automobile industry, rather 
than being undertaken by the railroads themselves. This 
may be said to correct any impression that there is a 


rivalry, or any spirit of competition between those re- _ 
sponsibly concerned in these two great industries of the 
country. And so far as the smaller individual in the 
motor truck field is concerned, the unfair features obm ; 
competition with the railroads by motor truck lines using 


free rights of way, provided in no small measure by 


taxation upon railroad property, is in process of gradual — 


amelioration through the imposition of gasoline taxes, 


heavier taxes and licenses on trucks, and the imposition — 


upon commercial trucking services of more of the re- 


sponsibilities of the common earrier. 


* 


As congress jis approaching its closing days, pressure — 


Them 


from the various radical elements is increasing. 
passage by the senate this week of the Smith joint reso-— 
lution proposing a reduction of freight rates on farm 
products, is a reflection of this pressure from the far- 


mer’s bloc. Magnus Johnson, for one, served notice 


on the senate that he would defy it to adjourn with- 


out some action for relief of the agricultural interests; 
while Senator Capper followed suit with a statement that 
he would oppose adjournment of congress until a “real 


| 
| 
| 


> 
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effort has been made to help the farmers of this coun- 
try.’ The resolution which makes railway rates the 
target is only one of four measures which the radical 
farmer element is solidly behind, the other four being 
the McNary-Haugen bill, the Norris-Sinclair bill, and 
the Curtis-Aswell bill. These latter propose their re- 
spective schemes for erecting a federal marketing and 
financing structure for farm products. 

Just how much relief the farmer may expect from a 
reduction of rates which are already at the economic 
minimum is not apparent, and if such a reduction 1s en- 
forced, with the inevitable result that transportation will 
be seriously impeded in the long run, the measure be- 
comes one for an aggravation of the ills which the farmer 
suffers, rather than for the relief of them. However, our 
observation is, as noted in another column, that no rail 
legislation has much prospect for the remainder of this 
session. 

The Smith resolution, and its companion measure, the 
Hoch resolution in the house, fortunately do not suggest 
that the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with regard to rate making be curtailed. The phra- 
seology is appropriate in some respects at least. It pro- 
poses only, “such lawful changes in the rate structure 
of the country as will promote the freedom of movement, 
by the common carriers of the products of agriculture.” 
Furthermore, it suggests: “The lowest possible rates 
compatible with the maintenance of adequate trans- 
portation service.” If rightly interpreted that phrase, 
“adequate transportation service,” contains the full gos- 
pel. 


STRENGTH OF CURVE-WORN RAILS. 


There has often been asked the question of the allow- 
able amount of wear on the outer rail of curves; by 


which is meant, of course, the amount of metal removed 


from the side of the head by the grinding action of the 
wheel flanges. It has usually been agreed that when such 
wear reaches the bottom corner of the head the rail should 
be renewed or transposed to the inner side of the curve. 
One consideration in following such a rule is that wear 
to the extent stated no longer permits the wheel to be 
guided by contact at the fillet, as the “cornering” action 
against the side of the rail head is then in effect the full 
depth of the wheel flange. Wear extending all the way 
down the side of the head also forms a sharp corner at 
the bottom in place of the rounded ‘lower corner of the 
head of the unworn rail; and this sharp corner is a con- 
dition favorable to incipient fracture of the head when 
On 
curved track there is a lateral undulation of the rail, from 
pressure of the wheel flanges, just as there is a vertical 
undulation of the same caused by the loading from the 
wheels acting downward; and this lateral undulation 
brings both sides of the head at.any point alternately into 
tension and compression. 

In the derailment accident on the Nashville Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Ry., at Kennesaw, Ga., caused by a 
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broken rail, and recently investigated by the bureau of 
safety, Interstate Commerce Commission, it was found 
that the fracture started at the lower corner of the head, 
on the gauge side of the rail. The fractured surface 
showed no defect in the metal, but all along the flange- 
worn side of the head there were indications of brittle 
metal. Bending tests laterally on this rail, with the out- 
side of the head in tension, showed the metal to be tough, 
but in similar tests with the gauge side in tension the rail 
fractured in a brittle manner, without indications of 
ductility. In the Jatter case the origin of the rupture was 
at the lower corner of the head, on the gauge side, just 
as it happened at the time of the derailment. 

The conclusion was reached that the strain which frac- 
tured the rail and caused the derailment was one of ten- 
sion, due to the nosing of the locomotive, the lateral un- 
dulation in the rail necessary to put the gauge side in 
tension taking place in advance of the locomotive. It 
was assumed that bad condition of track alignment or 
surface caused an unusual outward thrust of the loco- 
motive as the point where the fracture occurred was be- 
ing approached, thus putting the gauge side of the rail 
head in tension. 

It is really not necessary to account for such tensile 
strains by unusual nosing action or centrifugal thrust of 
the locomotive, for, in the case of passenger equipment 
there is continual lateral undulation in the outer rail 
under the train while passing a curve, such movement 
or behavior of the rail taking place in the long stretch 
between the two trucks of a car. It is such action which 
causes “nicked” spikes and spread gauge, and it is readily 
observable from a position at the side of the track while 
a heavy train is passing~a curve at good speed. 

This idea of the deterioration of the quality of the 
metal on the flange-worn side of the outer rail of curves 
is not generally understood, or, at any rate, has not been 
investigated to the extent that the question would seem 
to demand. The origin of the fracture at the lower cor- 
ner of the rail head would seem to be significant, and it 
should be worth the while to raise the point whether the 
tensile strength of the metal on the flange-worn side of 
the head is not determined largely by the presence or 
absence of a sharp lower corner. If such should prove 
to be the case then a logical limitation on the allowable 
flange wear of rails on curves, not heretofore recognized 
for the reason stated, would seem to be established. The 
subject is one that can easily be investigated by bending 
tests on rails varying in amount of flange wear, taken | 
from curved track. 


Mee ROPECT: -PORIRE LIPMAN GRAN © Ve VORK’S 
SUBURBAN TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM, 


Railroads entering New York city are concerned in a 
comprehensive plan for rearrangement of the suburban 
transportation facilities in the metropolitan area, which 
is proposed by Daniel L. Turner, consulting engineer, 
in a report recently submitted to the Transit Commis- 
sion. The project is an exceedingly bold engineering 
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conception, and it embodies the results of a work of in- 
vestigation which has been going on for two years past. 
It is before the authorities officially to the extent that 
discussion is asked for on the part of the public and the 
various property interests affected, of which latter the 
railroads are the most important. 

The plan involves the relinquishment, by the railroads, 
of their present passenger terminals in New York city, 
so far as suburban traffic is concerned, and the estab- 
lishment of new suburban passenger terminals on each 
of the three sides of the city. These néw terminals 
would be located in their respective sectors of the con- 
tiguous territory; one, taking care of the roads entering 
from the Weschester sector, would be located in The 
Bronx, at 149th street. The New Jersey roads would 
be accommodated in three new terminals, and subur- 
ban passenger travel from Long Island would be dis- 


tributed from three terminals, one at Jamaica, one at 


East New York and the third at Flatbush avenue, 
Brooklyn. Three entirely new subway and tunnel loops 
would be built tapping the terminals on these respective 
sectors of the city, and all combined in a central four- 
track loop in Manhattan extending roughly from 57th 
street to the Battery, and from Second avenue to Tenth 
avenue. The new lines would be for the exclusive use 
of the suburban traffic now handled through the respec- 
tive railroad terminals; and the service would contem- 
plate principally a transfer of passengers at the new 
outlying stations, but supplemented by through service 
during rush hours, from a 40-mile suburban radius to the 
loop in Manhattan. 

Mr. Turner’s report discusses at some length the pres- 
ent and future traffic requirements, based upon estimates 
of the population. Needless to say the figures are large, 
and serve to emphasize the inadequacy of the present 
suburban passenger facilities which is impending, if not 
already acutely felt. There is also a discussion of some 
engineering aspects of the proposal, which in themselves 
would be of obvious importance. But characterized by 
a boldness equal to that of the engineering conception 
as a whole, is Mr. Turner’s proposal for financing the 
stupendous improvement. 

He abandons, at the outset, the plan of paying for 
the improvement by issuing long-term bonds, a sugges- 
tion which is refreshingly novel in these days of reck- 
less piling on of public debts. He says that the coming 
generation will have its own improvements to pay for, 
a fact which is seldom mentioned in municipal, state or 
national government circles. He proposes to cover the 
entire cost in an eight-year payment plan. To do this 
he distributes the cost among what he conceives to be 
the chief beneficiaries of the improved transportation 
which will be afforded. The total route miles are 56.8, 
and the entire estimated cost is $552,000,000. This is 
divided between the three loops mentioned, the Long 
Island loop, $152,000,000; the Westchester loop, $180,- 
000,000; and the New Jersey loop, $220,000,000. He 
finds that there will be 38 beneficiaries to share the total 
cost, namely ; two states, 19 counties and 17 railroads. 
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The distribution between these various parties at in- 
terest is somewhat intricate, but suffice it to say that the 
share of each county traversed is based-upon the rela- 
tive proportion of the assessed value of the real estate 
in the several counties. And the share of the railroads 
is divided in proportion to the respective route miles of 
each road in the sector in which it is located. Specifically 
it amounts to one-fourth of the cost of the Long Island 
sector to the railroad operating on Long Island; one- 
fourth of the cost of the Westchester sector to the rail- — 
roads operating in Westchester, and one-fourth of the 
cost of the New Jersey sector to the railroads operat- 
ing in New Jersey. This will be a levy on the rail- 
roads of the metropolitan district, to the extent of $138,- 
000,000, based on the total cost as given above. But 
that cost represents only the cost of constructing the 
permanent way of the system. For electric line equip- 
ment, power and transmission, yards, shops and rolling 
equipment, another $185,000,000 would be necessary. 
This latter is to be covered by bonds issued by a new — 
terminal operating company which is to be organized, 
which bonds presumably would have back of them the 
ultimate security of the operating revenues of the termi- 
nal property. = 

Even in these days of huge figures, the project makes — 
one stop, look and listen. The railroads concerned have 
not yet gone on record as to their reaction. It may be 
that the magnitude of the terminal problem in New York 
is so great that it can carry an improvement of this scope. 
It may be that conditions are becoming so acute that no 
alternative is in sight, except some such comprehensive 
plan. In any event, the suggestion formulates a dar- 
ing plan for terminal improvement, and it will be inter- 
esting to see how it works out. The report.is intended 
to be only tentative at this time, for the purpose of offer- 
ing a basis of discussions, and to obtain the consent and 
agreement of all the interests involved will be a long 
and devious route. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—The senate committee 
on interstate commerce has reported legislation calling on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to revise freight 
rates, with the ultimate objective decreases in rates on 
agricultural products. The senate has adopted the meas- 
ure, which is quoted in full in another column, but it is 
doubtful if the house will accept it at this session. No 
rail legislation has much prospect, in spite of the agita-— 
tion of the liberals and radicals; and the prospects are 
now that the legislation favored by united railroad labor 
to eliminate the present Railroad Labor Board will have 
a hard road to travel when it comes up again, May 19. 


CAR LOADINGS 


Loading of revenue freight for the week which ended 
on May 3 totaled 914,040 cars, according to reports filed 
today by the carriers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. Due principally to in- 
creases in the loading of grain and grain products, coal, 


_ responding week last 
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ore and miscellaneous freight, as well as merchandise 
and less than carload lot freight, this was an increase of 
35,148 cars over the preceding week. Compared with 
the same week last year, however, it was a decrease of 
47,577 cars; but compared with the same week in 1922, 
it was an increase of 166,840 cars. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 43,591 cars, 
5,962 cars above the week before, and 9,428 cars in ex- 
cess of the same week last year. Compared with the 
same week in 1922, it also was an increase of 3,672 cars. 
In the western districts alone loading of grain and grain 
products totaled 24,480 cars, 2,444 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1923. 

Livestock loading totaled 32,247 cars, 360 cars under 
the preceding week, and 564 cars under the same week 
last year, but 2,303 cars above the same week in 1922. 
Livestock shipments in the western districts for the week 
totaled 25,080 cars, an increase of 247 cars over the cor- 
year. 

Coal loading totaled 127,165 cars, an increase of 9,593 
cars over the week before. Compared with the corres- 
ponding week last year, this was a decrease of 48,317 
cars, but was an increase of 52,040 cars over the cor- 
responding ‘week in 1922, when however the miners’ 
strike which took place in that year was in progress. 

_ Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 249,863 cars, 1,911 cars above the week 
before, and 8,906 cars above the same week last year. 
Compared with the same week in 1922, it was an increase 
Giey.253 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 332,625 cars. 
While this was an increase of 4,419 cars above the pre- 


_ ceding week, it was a decrease of 20,362 cars under the 


corresponding week in 1923, but an increase of 49,462 
cars above the corresponding week in 1922. 

Ore loading totaled 43,239 cars, an increase of 15,822 
cars above the week before, and 5,296 cars above the 
same week last year. This also was an increase of 31,779 
cars above the same week in 1922. 

_ Forest products loading amounted to 75,289 cars, 1,581 
ears under the week before, but 3,112 cars above last 
year, and 18,444 cars above two years ago. 

Coke loading totaled 10,021 cars, a decrease of 218 
cars under the preceding week, and 5,076 cars under the 
week last year, but 1,887 cars above the same week two 

years ago. 

Compared by: districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
the eastern Allegheny, southern and northwestern dis- 
tricts, with decreases in the Pocahontas, central western 
and southwestern districts. The northwestern and south- 
western districts reported increases over the correspond- 
ing week last year, while all-other districts reported de- 
creases ; but all districts reported increases over the cor- 
responding week in 1922 except the Pocahontas. 

: Reg oA 


Electric Motive Power Demonstration 
on Erie Test Track 


One of the electric passenger locomotives of the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., which has been 


~ making an exhib‘tion tour through the east. will be 


subjected to a demonstration and test, at Erie, Pa., 
May 19, 1924. The test will be conducted on the 
test track of the General Electric Co., at that place, 
and at the same time interesting tests and demonstra- 
tions of other equipment will take place. The General 
Electric Co., has issued some 800 invitations to rail- 
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way officials, engineers, and others interested in loco- 
motive performance, to witness the event. The loco- 
motive of the C. M. & St. P. Ry is one of five manu- 
factured at the Erie works of the General Electric Co., 
in 1919, and it has now been operated approximately 
200,000 miles in actual service on the Coast division 
of the road. High speed tests will be made of this 
unit, and otheograph records will be made under vari- 
ous conditions of speed and load, and an opportunity 
will be afforded to observe riding qualities. 

A demonstration also will be made of a 3,000-volt 
multiple unit train recently completed for experimental 
purposes. The train unit is made up of a motor car 
and trailer equipped so that it can be operated from 
either end as a complete unit. While this equipment . 
differs little in most respects from standard 1500-volt 
cars now in operation, it is the first 3000-volt equip- 
ment of a type suitable for heavy suburban traffic. 

A number of the 150-ton, heavy-duty freight loco- 
motives which the General Electric Co. is making for 
the Mexican Railway Co., Ltd., will be on exhibition 
on the same occasion. It was one of these units which 
was used in the tug-of-war staged on the Erie test 
tracks, the latter part of 1923. 

Observations will be made at this time of under- 
bridge current collection at various speeds. Equip- 
ment has been prepared at the request of certain rail- 
way companies now contemplating electrification to 
determine the proper slope for trolley conductors ap- 
proaching and leaving bridges where the clearance is 
limited. 


Hearing on Automatic Train Control at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 889.) 


that these costs were much less than the fixed charges 
which will result from the carrying out of the order. 

The financial side of the question was stressed by 
practically all of the witnesses, and most of them testi- 
fied that the requirements of the order would seriously 
embarrass them. Some are putting all their surplus 
earnings back into the property in an effort to reduce 
operating expenses and to provide absolutely necessary 
facilities. If the order is reaffirmed they will not only 
be compelled to forego such improvements, but their 
future improvement program will of necessity be re- 
duced by the amount of the fixed charges, operating 
and maintenance expenses which will result from such 
installations. A few of the roads are not regularly 
meeting their operating expenses. 

Substantially all of the roads asked relief from the 
terms of the order on the grounds of light traffic and 
financial inability. Some added the plea that because 
of their financial condition and small income they 
felt it was unjust to expect them to bear the burden 
of the development of a device which has not yet been 
properly stabilized, or given such service applications 
as to demonstrate what operating problems are re- 
quired to. be met by its use. Those testifying were: 


E. W. Mason, vice president and general manager, 

Western Pacific R. R. 

F. Turner, president, Spokane Portland & Se- 

attle Ry. 

E. E. Lille, superintendent car service and telegraph, 
Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry. 

A. H. Morrill, engineer of construction, Maine Cen- 
trate wht. 


W. 
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Daniel Upthegrove, president, St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Ry. 

—— Thompson, assistant to vice president, Mobile 
& Ohio R. R. 

W. J. Eck, superintendent signals and electrical serv- 
ice, Southern Ry (for the M. & O.) 

E. E. Nash, chief operating office, Minneapolis & St. 
Louis R. R. 

L. H. Phetteplace, general manager, Carolina Clinch- 
field & Ohio Ry. 

J. L. Campbell, chief engineer, El, Paso & South- 
western System. 

J. B. Hill, treasurer, Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. 

W.K. Hallett, general manager, Bangor & Aroostook 
Ged aS. 

C. W. Brown, superintendent, 
England R. R. 

E. A. Whitman, chief engineer, Minneapolis St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 

J. A. Buchanan, vice president and secretary, Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas Ry. 

C. L. Bardo, president, Central R. R. of New England. 

R. N. Hudson, president, Louisville Henderson & St. 
Louis. 

E. F.. Mitchell) chief’ engineers Pexaseq=bacitic ny. 

C. S. Kirkpatrick, chief engineer, New Orleans Texas 
& Mexico. 

H. N. Rodenbaugh, general manager, Florida East 
Coast Ry. 

The first witness at the hearing, Tuesday morning, was 
C. W. Huntington, president Virginian Railway. He 
explained that while his road handles an extremely heavy 
freight business, 90 per cent of the tonnage and 80 per 
cent of the revenue is derived from coal. Eleven per cent 
of the revenue and the remaining tonnage comes from 
other classes of freight, the balance of the revenue re- 
sulting from passenger traffic, mail and express. Mr. 
Huntington explained the physical characteristics of the 
road and described the freight locomotives of very high 
tractive effort in use, and stated that notwithstanding the 
heavy tonnage the train density is quite light because they 
were able to haul such heavy trains per engine. As the 
Virginian largely parallels the Norfolk & Western, its 
passenger business is small, as evidenced by the’ fact that 
its passenger train earnings are about 45 cents per mile. 
The railroad is committed to an expenditure of $22,000,- 
000 during the years 1924 and 1925. He felt, in view 
of these conditions, his road should be given relief from 
the order. 


The presentation of the evidence by the individual roads 
was completed at the close of the day’s session. The line 
of testimony introduced was substantially the same as at 
Monday’s session. However, several roads of much 
greater traffic density and somewhat better financial con- 
dition were among those to give testimony. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western did not make its 
principal ground of appeal for exemption on its financial 
condition, but on the physical characteristics of its line, 
which being exclusively in the mountains has a great deal 
of unusually heavy gradients and curvature. Mr. Ridge- 
way testified it would, in his opinion, be dangerous to 
apply train control to his road untii installations have 
been given extended service on better situated lines and 
sufficient information accumulated as to the effect of train 
control on train operation. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. asked relief from 
the order on financial and other grounds, but in case this 
is denied wishes to have the territory upon which the 
order is effective changed, as the territory involved in 
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the order constitutes one passenger division of 842 miles. 

As at previous sessions the necessity of interchange- 
ability of train control devices was stressed, and a large 
number of cases of joint use of tracks were mentioned 
by the various witnesses, who also stressed the point that 
the installations on the roads mentioned in the original 
order will be sufficient to develop the art; and that the 
roads which are weak financially should not be subject 
to the burden of development, but should be permitted 
to apply such funds as they may be possessed of to im- 
provements which will at the same time add to their 
operating efficiency and to the safety of the general pub- 
lic. Most of them presented a program of internal im- 
provements which should be. made as the money may be 
available, and gave testimony as to the difficulty they were 
under to command the resources for these needed and 
desirable projects. 

In addition to Mr. Huntington, those testifying were: 

P. E. Odell, general manager, Gulf Mobile & Northern. 

J. C. Wooten, transportation assistant, Seaboard Air 
Line. 

F, L. Thompson, chief engineer, Illinois Central and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. __, i 

G. L. R. French, general superintendent, Rutland. 

C. K. Lawrence, chief engineer, Central of Georgia. 

H. R. Safford, vice president, Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy, and assistant to president, Colorado & South- 
ern, and Fort Worth & Denver City. 

C. N. Whitehead, executive vice president, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines. 

F. T. Van Atta, superintendent, electrical activities, 
Northwestern Pacific. 

Arthur O. Ridgeway, chief engineer, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. 

Burt T. Anderson, superintendent signals, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, special representative, Hocking Valley. 

M. F. Longwill, assistant chief engineer, Wabash. 

The sessions of Monday and Tuesday were held before 
Examiner Mullens, but on Wednesday were resumed be- 
fore the commission. At the opening, Mr. Curry, repre- 
senting the commission, sought to introduce the record 
containing the testimony and exhibits of the hearing on 
the original order of June 13, 1922. On behalf of the 
railroads, Mr. Hall entered serious objection on the 
grounds that many of the witnesses were unknown to 
the respondents, that many of the exhibits were ex parte 
statements to the commission, and that no opportunity 
had been afforded for cross examination; also that the 
record referred to an earlier action which had no refer- 
ence to the roads now affected and in which they were 
not directly interested. The matter of admission was 
taken under advisement, and at the afternoon session 
Chairman Hall announced that the record would not be 
received. 

Mr. Campbell (Erie) resumed his testimony and gave 
figures as to costs which his company estimated they 
would be under to install train control on the Meadville 
division, based on the bids received from a number of 
train control companies. The figures for their device 
were challenged by the representative of the Regan com- 
pany. Mr. Campbell stated he had, as chairman of the 
train control committee on his road, made a very close 
study of the various devices on which bids had been re- | 
ceived, and he proceeded to discuss them in detail both 
as to mechanical features and as to probable operating 
results. He stated that certain of the devices will give 
a clear indication as soon as a following train enters an 
occupied block, and dwelt on this matter at some length. — 
He cited an accident which he was sure no train control 
would have prevented. He had, and was able to secure, 
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very little data as to the effect of automatic application 
of the air on long freight trains, but was positive split 
application must be required until more information is 
at hand. 


He was sure that no device so far manufactured and 
installed on any railroad in this country at this time will 
meet the operating requirements of the Erie, and there 
are none which will not introduce a condition of danger 
which is quite likely to be more serious than the one it 
is sought to avoid. : 


Signal Engineer Richards, of the Norfolk & Western, 
was recalled and testified that under the contract with the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. the railroad only purchases 
the material from the signal company and installs the 
train control device with its own forces. He gave costs 
of total installation of signals and train control under 
the first order as $10,700 per mile of which train control 
will be between $7,500 and $8,000. He selected the con- 
tinuous induction device because it is the only one fun- 
damentally correct, and because he wants no projecting 
parts on the engine. He has not had experience with 
devices of this type, and no information and data upon 
which he can base a statement as to what results will be 
obtained when the installation is placed in operation. He 
felt quite certain the ramp systems will cost the, same 
as the continuous induction in the final analysis. He is 
of the opinion that with the perfection of train control 
devices wayside signals will or may be abolished. 

It had previously been arranged that the manu- 
facturers would be permitted to present their side of 
the case beginning with the afternoon session of Wednes- 
day. As the railroads had not finished the presentation 
of their general testimony, it was agreed to proceed as 
previously arranged, and to hold a night session before 
the examiner to permit the railroads to complete their 
case. 

The Regan Safety Devices Co. began the presentation 
for the manufacturers, and called L. C. Fritch, vice 
president in charge of operation, Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry., who stated that the train control system as 
installed on his road is considered satisfactory to prop- 
erly perform the functions for which it is designed, and 
does not tend to reduce the capacity of the road. He 
considers train control fully as well developed as auto- 
matic signals when they began to come into general favor, 
and considers automatic train control safer than signals 
alone as it steps in and becomes effective if signal in- 
dications are not observed. 

He testified that the 165-mile installation had required 
the addition of but two men to. the maintenance forces. 
The regular electrical department forces look after the 
engine maintenance, and the signal forces after the way- 
side equipment. Based on the cost of maintenance for 
the first three months of this year when the weather con- 
ditions were quite severe, and the forces not completely 
familiar with the maintenance requirements, the total 
maintenance cost for both locomotive and wayside equip- 
ment including cost of current and battery renewals will 
be $108 per mile of track. The total cost to date for 
the installation including 102 locomotives is $235,789 or 
$701 per mile of track. 


Wedge plows clear ramps, and a slight alteration of the 
rotary plows will permit them to do so. In his opinion 
the ramp causes no additional hazard in case it is torn out 
by a dragging brake beam or other part of a moving car. 

Several Rock Island engineers gave favorable testi- 
mony for this installation and stated that the locomotive 
engineers on the Illinois division, where installed, are 
very much in favor of train control, and do not feel 
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they are being superceded by the device, and that there 
is no interference with their handling of the train. One 
testified that it had increased his vigilance because he 
desired to run at the prescribed speed in order to prevent 
the automatic application of the brakes. 

J. H. Beaumont, vice president of the Regan company, 
testified that the train control system is highly commend- 
ed by engineers and operating officers on the Rock Island. 
He discussed the question of interchangeability at some 
length and stated that there are two alternatives where 
two lines not equipped with an interchangeable device 
jointly use tracks; one to haul the trains of the tenant 
line with the locomotives of the owning road, the other 
to make a dual installation of engine equipment. He 
advocated the plan of having railroads make an adoption 
of train control devices by groups so that there would be 
complete interchangeability and no necessity for dual 
locomotive equipment in any given territory. He dis- 
cussed at some length the differences in principle and 
operation between the ramp, or intermittent contact, and 
the continuous induction systems, and stated that on 
roads of other than their traffic density, speed control is a 
necessity in order to avoid reduction in capacity. 

At the night session, Chief Signal Engineer Rudd, of 
the Pennsylvania, resumed his testimony and went into 
considerable detail as to the failures which have occurred 
on the Lewistown branch installation. These were classi- 
fied as headlight failures; dirt, water and oil affecting 
the control valves; pneumatic valve, lightning trouble, 
foreign current, electrical failures, roadside apparatus 
and undetermined. No troubles from lightning or stray 
current have occurred since July, 1923, the first month 
of operation, and the others are progressively decreasing 
in number. He stated that at this time he considered 
the device is operating fairly successfully, and felt quite 
sure it could be developed so it would be as nearly per- 
fect as human ingenuity can make it, within one or two 
years. But he questions whether the benefits will be 
commensurate with the vast sums necessary to do this. 

He gave statistics as to train and highway crossing 
accidents and felt that grade crossings present a much 
larger problem than does the conditions train control is 
designed to solve. He gave a long discussion of braking 
distance and spacing of trains. He stated the present 
orders should be held in abeyance, because at the instance 
of the commission the American Railway Association is 
now considering a rule requiring all trains to slow down 
to one-half their maximum permissible speed at a caution 
indication. 

He gave details of a number of train accidents oc- 
curring on various roads, which would not have been 
prevented by train control. 


J. E. Monroe, assistant statistician, bureau of statis- 
tics, Interstate Commerce Commission, was called and 
gave a variety of figures to show that compared with 
the number of train operations, and with train mileage, 
accidents are of very infrequent occurrence. 

H. R. Safford again took the stand and in a-digni- 
fied statement discussed the question as to how far it 
is equitable to go in the matter of expenditures when 
it is conceded that the entire hazard cannot be re- 
moved. He thought the problems of operation have 
not been fully considered. He gave statistics indicat- 
ing that in the last 16 years highway traffic in four 
states traversed by the Burlington has increased 1,800 
per cent, and that while the tonnage on his road has 
increased 61 per cent, as a result of improvements to 
alignment, grade and motive power, the number of 
trains has increased only 11 per cent. 
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In his opinion the commission snould have tested 
out and determined the unknown factors under the 
first order before the issuance of the second one, and 
tnat a more gradual extension of the use o. train con- 
trol would have been more-economically sound. For 
lines of light traffic he advocates the permissive fea- 
ture on the ground that it will require the engineer 
to demonstrate that he is alert, or a stop will result. 
For lines of heavy traffic he did not believe this fea- 
ture to be desirable. 

E. W. Kolb, signal engineer, Buffalo Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Ry., stated that the device originally con- 
sidered would have seriously interfered with opera- 
tion, and the General Railway Signal Co.’s system con- 
trol had. been decided on. He reviewed the history 
of tests and investigations made by his company, gave 
a record of accidents, and stated that he believed the 
money represented by the cost of train control could 
be better spent in the public interest. He sees no ob- 
jection to the permissive feature other than that the 
engineer might drop dead after advantage had been 
taken of it, in. which case the entire protection sup- 
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posed to be supplied by the train control would be 
nullified. 

H. S. Balliet, signal engineer, New York Central, 
electric division, gave a history of block signal de- 
velopment and the difficulties which had to be over- 
come. He gave at great length statistics of signal 
operations and failures on various railroads, and 
showed how they have decreased as signal systems 
were more highly developed.. He then gave a his- 
tory of-train control development and stated that it 
is fortunate it had a good structure to build on. The 
track circuit is only the nucleus for the train control sys- 
tem, and it is mandatory that before such systems can be 
considered as perfected moving parts will have to be 
eliminated or reduced to a minimum, as has been done 
in automatic signals.. He then discussed the question 
of track capacity, and problems of train control de- 
sign. _He is sure that train control is here as a perma- 
nent thing, but it will take three or four years to per- 
fect its mechanical features. He believes that under 
some conditions a straight stop with the ‘permissive 
feature is satisfactory. 
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An Oil Refining Plant Mounted on Cars 


Novel Arrangement of Equipment to Give the Advantages : 
of Quick Transportation from One Oil Field to Another 


Description of a portable oil refining plant which was put 
into operation last month, at Luling, Texas, by the Mutual 
Pipe Line Co. The equipment 1s mounted in permanent 
form on two specially built cars of extraordinary size and 
capacity, and is transported substantially intact, according 
to the exigencies of the oil fields. 


A portable plant for refining crude oil has been put 
into operation at Luling, Caldwell county, Texas. The 
equipment is carried on specially built steel cars, and is 
permanently attached to and operated from these cars. 
The plant may be moved from one oil field to another 
with virtually no loss in salvage. When a new oil field 
is discovered it can be rushed acfoss the country to that 
field by rail, intact. The process of moving consists 
simply of dismantling the detachable equipment, such a 
pipe connections, smoke stack and rectifying tower, 
coupling up the two steel cars carrying the permanently 
attached equipment to a freight train and consigning the 
plant to its new destination. The refinery can be placed 
in operation within 8 or 10 days after the cars are spotted 


at the new location. Four or five days are required to 
dismantle connections and place it en route again when 
it is desired to move. ~ 


The refinery was built by the Graver Corporation, at 
its plant in East Chicago, Ind., for the Portable Refinery 
Co. of Dallas, Texas. It embodies several departures in 
the operation of a crude oil refining plant, which were 
designed by the Koppers Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The idea of portability for the plant was conceived by 
T. W. Sowell, of Dallas, president of the Portable Re- 
finery Co. The plant is being operated at Luling by the 
Mutual Pipe Line Co., of which T. W. Sowell is also 
president. It was put in operation during the early part 
of April. 

The refinery has a capacity ranging from 1,000 to 
3,500 barrels of crude oil in 24 hours, depending upon — 
the per cent of distilled product. Distilling off 60 per cent 
of crude, it can handle 1,000 barrels in 24 hours in 6-hour 
runs of 250 barrels to the run. 


The two niain units of the refinery, the power equip- 
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The Power Car of the Portable Oil Refining Plant. 
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Portable Oil Refining Plant as Set Up for Operation. 


ment and the distilling equipment, are built and carried 
on two heavy steel cars. The power car is 70 feet long, 
while the car carrying the distilling equipment is 65 feet 
long. Both of these cars are constructed of original de- 
sign, and conform to railway standards. The cars do not 
rest on their wheels while the plant is in operation. In- 
stead the cars are jacked up and lowered onto concrete 
foundation beams, placed crosswise of the track. By 
this method they are steadied, and the heavy weight dur- 
ing the operation of the plant is taken from the wheels. 
The smoke stack, rectifying tower, pipe connections and 
other detachable equipment are carried in ordinary cars 


when moving the refinery. Installation of the fire brick 


walls about the lower half of the still and the fin walls 
that form the air-tight passageways for the heat, is not 
made until the car carrying the still is located for anece 
tion. This saves weight in the transpor- 
tation of the plant. 

The capacity or traveling load of the 
power car is 80,000 pounds. The still 
car has a capacity or traveling load of 
100,000 pounds. When anchored and 
braced at the refinery point for operation, 
the still car has a working load capacity 
of 350,000 pounds. 

The steel sides of the power car are 
divided into sections, like windows, 
hinged at the top of the car. When the 
plant is in operation, they may be raised, 
thus forming an awning extending out 
from the roof of the car. 

The power car carries a 70-h. p. Bes- 
semer oil engine and generator, a /0- 
inch diameter suction fan, air compres- 
sor to supply air for starting the oil 
engine, and a 2-h. p. gasoline engine to 
operate the air compressor. The air 
tank, radiator for cooling water for the 
engine, low-pressure blower for-atomiz- 
ing fuel oil for firing the still, electric 


Interior View of Power Car, Showing Manner in Which Side Doors 
Open for Ventilation. 


switchboard and other equipment, are also located on 
the power car. 

The still car carries the still with Dutch oven, heat ex- 
changer and condenser. The rectifying tower, which is 
mounted on the still, is detachable. The smoke stack also 
is movable, being placed when the refinery is in operation 
on concrete foundation at the side of the still car. 

The plant is electrically operated, the use of steam being 
entirely eliminated. The oil engine drives the generator 
that furnishes electric current for the pumps and for the 
lighting system. 

A flue type still of the kind used in the distillation of 
tar, is employed, with forced air draft for heating. This 
type of still has never before been used for refining crude 
oil. A Dutch oven at the front of the still supplies heat 
for the refining process, this oven being equipped with 


View of Still Car Showing Still with Dutch Oven, Heat Exchanger and Condenser, 
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Specially-Designed Car Carrying Distilling Equipment, Portable Oil Refining Plant. 


two fuel oil burners. Two flues, 24 inches in diameter 
and 30 feet long, the length of the still, extend longi- 
tudinally through the still. After the flame and heat has 
passed through these flues, it is returned through air 
tight compartments along the sides of the still, and then 
passes under the still through another passageway, and 
on to the smoke stack. More than one-half of the sur- 
face of the still is brought into contact with the heat 
through this system, making the heating process very 
rapid. 

In the condensation of vapors a departure from the 
orthodox method of using water is made, the condenser 
being cooled and the heavy vapors in the rectifying tower 
being fractionated by air which the big fan on the power 
car furnishes. 

The main oil engine drives a 14.4-k. w. alternating cur- 
rent, 220-volt, three phase, 60 cycle generator. Seven 
pumps are employed as follows: A centrifugal pump to 
move crude into still; pump to move residue oil; three 
positive displacement pumps for transfer service for the 
distillates ; triplex plunger pump to move fuel to burners, 
and a small centrifugal pump to move water for cooling 
engine. All these pumps save the latter one, which is 
operated from main shaft of the engine, are equipped with 
individual electric motors. 


World Motor Transport Congress 


The World Motor Transport Congress will be held 
at Detroit, Mich., May 21 to 24, inclusive. Certain 
phases of the problems as they pertain to railroad 
transportation, are included in the program. It is ex- 
pected that railroad men from-abroad will be present, 
as well as a score or more of executives from the rail- 
roads and street railways of this country. An address 
on, “Adjusting the Motor Vehicle to Railway Re- 
quirements,” will be given on May 21, by Sir Henry 
Worth Thornton, K:B.E., chairman of the board- of 
directors and president, Canadian National Railways. 
It is expected that under this subject door-to-door 
delivery as now practised in Canada, will be dis- 
cussed. “The Place of the Motor Bus in World Trans- 
portation” will be the subject of another address on 
the same day. Discussion will follow on “How Are 
Motor Buses Being Developed to Meeet International 
Needs,” led by H. Weinberger, representative of A. 
Fross-Buessing of Vienna, Austria. In honor of Sir 
Henry Thornton and of the visiting railroad and 
trolley executiv es, a luncheon will be given at Hotel 
Statler at 12:30 p. m., May 21. D. C. Fenner of the 
Mack-International Cae is chairman of the reception 


committee for the railroad men, and will arrange for | 
the luncheon. 


Improvements and Extensions, Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry. 


The annual report of the Canadian Pacific Ry. makes 
the following comment on improvements which the com- 
pany has on hand or in prospect: 

In 1921 there was appropriated by the Canadian Pacific 
Ry., $1,550,000 for the construction of a new pier at 
Nanentven B. C., to be known as Pier B. C. Because 
of the high cost of labor and material then prevailing, 
only the dredging and filling were undertaken, the balance 
of the work being deferred. The great increase in traffic 
to and through Vancouver makes it necessary that the 
work row be completed, and a further appropriation of 
$4,000,000 has been asked for this purpose. Other im- 
provements in contemplation are: 
Replacement and enlargement of structures in 

permanent,’ fOr. .1ss) oe. sn toe ee $ 508,115 
Additional stations, round house freight sheds 


and shops, and extensions to existing | 
buildings, i 2 eS 901,576 — 
Tie plates, rail anchors, ballasting, ditching and 
miscellaneous roadway betterments...... 1,124,230 
Replacement of rail in main and branch line 
tracks with heavier Section.> 2... 2 sees 1,286,857 
Additional terminal and side track accommo- a 
datién: 4. .4).2. 2 ea eee ee 719,916 
Additional lining, Connaught tunnel.......... 570,000 
Improving coal and water facilities.......... 211,746 
Mechanical department, machinery at various ms 
Points } 5 14 wauage aaah mie eee 303,0205 
Improvements in connection with telegraph - , 
Service i. ij) 45 ee ohne Ge 243,678 


During the past year 231 miles of line were graded ‘and 
347 miles of track laid on branch lines under construc- 
tion. Other extensions in prospect are: 

Leader Southerly branch, 25 miles. A 

Lomond northwesterly extension of the Suffield South- 
westerly branch, 10 miles. 

An extension of the Archive-Wymark branch to Coderre, 
12 miles. ie 

An extension of the Moose Jaw southwesterly branch | 
from Consul easterly, 37 miles. 

Amulet-Dunkirk -branch, 25 miles. 

Arrangements have been made for the construc of 
an extension of the Tuffnell-Prince Albert branch of the 
Manitoba and North Western Ry., 79 miles. ; 
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Manufacturers 


Lifting Engines to Remove 
Trailing Trucks and 
Boosters 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a hook used in the Beech Grove shops 
etme CC & St. L. Ry., at In- 
dianapolis, for hoisting engines to re- 
move boosters or trailing trucks in 
need or repairs. It consists of a heavy 
piece of bar iron one end of which is 
in the form of a hook to fit the crane 
link while the other end is arranged 
to accommodate a swivel block. This 
block has a radial action in the hook 
and is provided with a pin arranged to 
enter a hole in the end of trailer frame 
cross beam. 

The beam usually employed for lift- 
ing the engines with a crane is re- 
placed by two of these hooks, the back 
end of the engine is lifted sufficiently 
to permit the truck to be rolled out and 
the engine is again lowered. These 
hooks are only used to lift the back 
end of the engine when it is supported 
on its wheels and if the entire engine 
is to be hoisted the usual beam is again 
used. When engines come into the 
shops for repairs holes of sufficient size 
to accommodate the pin the drilled in 
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each end of the trailer cross-beam. This 
is an inexpensive device that is being 
used very satisfactorily, effecting con- 
siderable saving in time. 


New Portable Arc Welder 


A new portable arc welder; embody- 
ing distinctive features of economy, 
simplicity, adaptability and dependabil- 
ity, has been placed on the market by 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. This unit is said by the manu- 
facturer to be designed to insure 
smooth and rapid deposition of metal 
with thorough penetration. It will de- 
liver continuous power and permit rapid 
production, both with high current and 
large electrodes, as well as with low 
current and small electrodes. 

This welder is a two-unit set, con- 
sisting of a motor and a generator. The 
generator is self-excited, thereby elim! 
inating the necessity of a separate ex- 
citer. All regulation of current is ac- 
complished by turning a handwheel on 
the generator. A self-adjusting, stabil- 
izing reactor is provided, which auto- 
matically steadies the arc under all 
welding conditions. 

The new welder can be used with any 
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Hook for Lifting Engine Equipped With 


Trailer or Booster, 


of the commercial sizes of metallic 
electrodes from 1/16 to % in. diameter. 
Generator voltage can be adjusted to 
suit the character of the work. High 
voltage for complete penetration on 
heavy work, and low voltage to prevent 
burning through on light work are thus 
secured at will. Any value of current 
between 75 and 300 amperes. can be 
obtained in a large number of steps be- 
tween these limits. 


This generator, designated as type 
WD-12, is a two-pole, se!lf-excited, con- 
stant energy, single-operator machine 
with a dual magnetic circuit designed 
to operate at 60 volts open circuit and 
20 to 25 volts under load. It is rated 
200 amperes for continuous service, 250 
armperes for one hour and 300 amperes . 
for short periods. The motor is a stand- 
ard General Electric 10-h. p. The as- 
sembled unit is about 63 inches long, 
29 inches wide and 47 inches high, 


’ weighing about 1,600 pounds. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
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Finance 


Secretary Hoover Urges Co- 
operation in the Handling 
of Coal Traffic 


In order that the railways may be 
relieved, as far as possible, of the 
burden of handling an enormous ton- 
nage of coal during the busy season, 
Secretary Hoover has addressed the 
following letter to national and state 
coal associations of the United States: 


“During 1923, the railways through 
the co-operation of the manufacturing 
and distributing trades and the coal 
operators and distributors were able 
to handle the national coal traffic in 
a most efficient manner without car 
shortage. This was accomplished to 
a considerable degree by co-operation 
among the trades for the purchase and 
storage of coal during the summer. sea- 
son. As you.are aware, the great dan- 
ger point of traffic congestion is the 
fall season when the combined crop, 
winter goods, and household coal 
movements have always, except through 
last year’s co-operation, combined to 
create a car shartage. 

“The fall car shortage always has 
the effect of increasing the price of coal 
and of seriously disturbing the whole 
economic machine. Security lies in re- 
peating the storage performance of last 
year, by the manufacturers of the coun- 
try taking reserves of coal during the 
months of May, June and July, thus 
foregoing the necessity of coal ship- 
ments during the peak period in com- 
petition with the household movement. 
Outside of strike years, these Summer 
months are universally the period of 
lowest bituminous coal prices. 


“We also have a national problem in 
the long view of securing cheaper coal 
by maintaining more regularity in the 
production of our coal mines through 
planing out its seasonal fluctuations. 
This can only be. brought about if the 
consumers are willing to store coal 
during the low production season. 


“There is, therefore, every transpor- 
tation and financial reason for storing 
coal during the next few months in 
preparation for the autumn need. It 
would be a contribution not only in the 
interest of the consumer but of the 
railways and the coal industry if we this 
year produce the same successful re- 
sults that your association so materially 
assisted in bringing about Iast year. 


“I am, therefore, asking that your 
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association should actively interest it- 


self in bringing these matters to the 


attention of the large coal consumers 
from the point of view of the personal 
interest as well.as a contribution to the 
mutual good of the American business.” 


Railways Unite in Opposing Busses in 
Colorado. 


Practically every railway operating in 
the state of Colorado joined in filing 
briefs with the state public utilities com- 
mission protesting against the granting 
of certificates to 17 bus lines which pro- 
pose to operate throughout the eastern 
part of the state. The roads objecting 
were the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe, 
the Union Pacific, the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific, the Colorado & South- 
ern, the Chicago Burlington & Quincy, 
and the Denver & Rio Grande. The 
projected bus lines were to center 
around Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo. 


Railroad Labor Board Publishes Data 
on Average Wage Rates. 


The United States Railroad Labor 
Board .has issued report No. 4, in its 
wage series, covering, “Average Daily 
Wage Rates of Railroad Employees on 
Class I carriers”. The board has pre- 
viously published two reports upon the 
subject of wages, designated as wage 
series report No. 1, published in August, 
1920, and wage series report No. 3, pub- 
lished in October, 1921. The bases of 
these reports rested upon the best in- 
formation available at the time of their 
publication. On July 1, 1921, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission put into 
effect on the railroads a revised classi- 
fication of railroad employees which 
had been prepared by the Railroad 
Labor Board, and this classification pre- 
scribed a reporting form which con- 
tains 148 divisions in which to report 
wage data as against the 68 reporting 
divisions of the old classification. The 
refinements effected by the additional 
reporting divisions make it more nearly 
possible to secure wage data of a par- 
ticular class of emplayees than could 
be obtained in the old report, of which 
a good many of the reporting divisions 
called for data on conglomerations of 
employees. Statistics additional to 
those on hand at the time of the publi- 
cation of the previous wage reports, 
have been obtained by questionnaires to 
the carriers and from other equally re- 
liable sources. 
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maintenance of an adequate system of 


Gonstruction Items 


Equipment Purchases 


Both Senate and House Act 
to Reduce Rates on Farm 
Products 


The proposition of a revision of 
freight rates with a view to lowering 
the tariffs on farm products came be- 
fore both houses of congress this week. 
The senate, on Monday, adopted the 
resolution of Senator Smith (dem., S. 
C.) directing the ‘Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, “with the least 
practicable delay,” to establish on farm 
products, “the lowest possible rates — 
compatible with the maintenance of 
adequate transportation service.” Sena- 
tor Smith is chairman of the senate 
committee on interstate commerce, and 
the resolution had just previously been 
favorably reported by that committee. 


In the house, on Tuesday, the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, favorably reported the joint reso- 
lution by Representative Hoch (Rep., 
Kansas) on which hearings were held 
last month. The Hoch resolution pro- 
vides for a general investigation of the 
freight_rate structure, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and directs 
that body to make rate revisions in ac- 
cordance with prevailing economic con- 
ditions, the intent being to effect a re- 
vision downward on farm products. 
This resolution also includes the 
“with due regard to the | 


transportation.” 


The Smith resolution, as passed by 
the senate, was supported by Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, who explained that 
the purpose of the resolution was ito 
give the backing of congress to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, should 
it use the authority with which it is 
now vested. The resolution is a substi- 
tute for one of similar character which 
was reported out of the committee 
about two weeks ago. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“That it is hereby declared to be the 
true policy in rate making to be pur- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in adjusting freight rates, that 
the conditions which at any given time 
prevail in our several industries should 
be considered, insofar as it is legally 
possible to do so, to the end that con 
modities may freely move with fair 
profit to the producer and sold at a rea- 


' souable price to the consumer. 


“It is further declared that agricultaml 
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isa basic industry of this country; and 


that it is the policy of congress to pro- 


mote, encourage and foster that indus- 


try and especially in rate making during 
the existing depression in agriculture. 
“In furtherance of these policies the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
hereby directed, with the least prac- 
ticable delay, to effect such lawful 
changes in the rate structure of the 
country as will promote the freedom of 
movement by common carriers of the 
products of agriculture, including live- 
stock, at the lowest possible lawful rates 
compatible with the maintenance of ade- 
quate transportation service. 


“Provided that no investigation or 
proceeding resulting from the adoption 
of this resolution shall be permitted to 
delay the decision of cases now pending 
before the commission involving rates 
on products of agriculture, and the pol- 
icy herein stated shall be applied in 
such determination as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


_ The senate committee, in reporting 
out the resolution said: 


“This joint resolution is for the pur- 
pose of declaring the policy of the con- 
gress as to freight rates on agricultural 
products and directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to carry this 
policy into effect. 


“Congress having delegated to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the 
power to make rates, it was thought 
unwise to attempt to dictate any spe- 
cific rate but to direct the commission 
that in the exercise of its rate-making 
power that the products of agriculture 
should carry the lowest rate in the rate 
structure. This is because the products 
of agriculture are the prime essentials 
in the economic structure of organized 
society. These products are produced 
under circumstances that do not permit 
the producer to pass the charges in- 
cident to the marketing to the con- 
sumer.” 


Order Entered by Court to Take T. 


& P. From Receivership. 


An order has been entered by the 
United States court for the western 
district of Louisiana, effective May 14, 
discharging the receivers of the Texas 
& Pacific Ry., and turning over the ad- 
ministration and operation of the prop- 
erty to its board of directors and off- 
cers. Under the receivership, the rail- 
Way was completely rehabilitated and 
the roadbed and equipment brought up 
to a high standard. 


Canadian Canals Opened Earlier This 
Year. 


The canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Ca- 
nadian and American, opened on April 
20 and April 19 respectively, whereas 
last year they were not opened until 
May 1. During the ten days the canals 
were open in April, 25,988,353 bushels 
of wheat and 5,234,212 bushels of other 
grains passed down and 402,485 tons of 
bituminous coal and 79,000 tons of an- 
thracite coal passed up through the 
canals. The Welland canal opened 


opened on May 1. 
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April 16, one day earlier than last year, 
and 4,290,500 bushels of wheat and 25,- 
900 tons of bituminous coal passed 
down. Last year no grain went down 
until after the St. Lawrence canals were 
The St. Lawrence 
canals were opened April 22 as against 
May 1 last year. Grain shipments com- 
prised 3,104,030 bushels of wheat, 333,- 


250 bushels of rye and 226,820 bushels - 


of corn. The upbound traffic included 
one cargo of 1,950 tons of anthracite 
coal from Swansea, Wales, to Toronto 
and a cargo of 1,970 tons of ferro- 
manganese from Cowes, England to 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


President Felton Replies to 
Magnus Johnson’s Wild 
Harangue 


Senator Magnus Johnson and other 
radical public men are severely criti- 
cised for the railway policy advocated 
by them in an open letter which has 
been written by S. M. Felton, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Great Western R. 
R. to Senator Johnson in reply to a Jet- 
ter written by Senator Johnson to Mr. 
Felton. Mr. Felton asserts that the 
views expressed by Senator Johnson, 
in the latter’s letter of April 23, ‘“‘com- 
pletely disregard the actual facts re- 
garding the present railway situation.” 
Referring to Senator Johnson’s state- 
ment that it seems to him “the only 
solution of the railroad question lies 
in government ownership and operation 
of the lines,’ Mr. Felton says, 

“The. principles of regulation you 
favor, if adopted, necessarily would lead 
to government ownership, and that is 
plainly the true objective of all public 
men who favor the same policy of regu- 
lation ‘that you do. 


“When the people of the West, and 
especially the farmers, awaken to a full 
realization of the fact what radical 
members of Congress are seeking is not 
a policy of regulation which will be fair 
and constructive as applied to railways 
under private operation, but a policy 
of regulation which will make continu- 
ance of private ownership and manage- 
ment iinpossible, there will, in my judg- 
ment, be a powerful reaction of public 
sentiment in favor of fair regulation. 

“You and Senator LaFollette have 
rendered a public service in definitely 
stating that you are in favor of govern- 
ment ownership. This helps to make 
clear the real issue that is involved in 
the present struggle over regulation, 
which heretofore has not been entirely 
clear to western people.” 

With reference to the opinion ex- 
pressed by Senator Johnson that the 
railways are greatly overcapitalized 
and that many of them are now earn- 
ing more that their value entitles them 
to, Mr. Felton ‘cites the results of off- 
cial valuations of the railways made 


‘by the railroad commission of Minne- 


sota, Senator Johnson’s own state, and 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and adds: 


“You have never made, or had oppor- 
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tunity to make, any thorough study of 
the value of the railways, and you cer- 
tainly show a remarkable willingness to 
disregard the results of official investi- 
gations that have been made, and to 
form opinions regarding questions of 
great importance that are not based 
upon facts, when you say that you are 
of the opinion that the railroads are 
greatly over capitalized and that many 
of them are earning returns in excess 
of what they are entitled to on the 
basis of their actual value.” 

Senator Johnson, in saying he _ be- 
lieved government ownership to be the 
only solution of the railway problein, 
referred to the situation under gov- 
ernment control. Mr. Felton~says in 
reply, 

“What you say as to what would have 
been the results if the. railways had 
not been returned to their owners in- 
dicates that you believe the policy of 
governinent operation adopted for war 
purposes should have been continued. 
it is hard to understand how any man 
who knows what has actually occurred 
could be ef this opinion. Between De- 
cember, 1917, when government opera- 
tion was adopted, and February, 1920, 
when government operation was term- 
inated, the operating expenses of the 
railways of the United States increased 
from $8,106,521 a day to $14,310,450, or 
by $6,203,929 a day. After their return 
to private operation, wages were ad- 
vanced by the railroad labor board and 
they are still paying substantially 
higher wages than they did under gov- 
ernment control, and yet in February, 
1924, operating expenses had been re- 
duced to $12,920,000 a day or to $1,390,- 
000 a day less than they were at the 
termination of government control. 

“This reduction of operating expenses, 
which has been due to increased effici- 
ency in operation, has been the princi- 
pal thing that has made it possible to 
make reduction in rates since 1921, 
which, on the basis of the traffic handled 
in 1923, amount to over $650,000,000 an- 
nually.” 

Mr. Felton quotes various statements 
made and views expressed by Senator 
Johnson and comments upon them as 
follows: : 


“The falseness of the premises from 
which you reason concerning regulation 
is illustrated by the reasons you give 
for favoring the repeal of Section 15a 
of the Transportation Act. “Uhis guar- 
antee feature so-called’, vou say, ‘gives 
the railroads a power to collect in- 
come that certainly is denied to the 
farmers and the producers generally, 
I am opposed to any method that en- 
ables business of any sort to be as- 
sured of a definite income by legisla- 
tion unless this same method be ap- 
plied to industries generally.’ 


“You ignore the fact, but every in- 
telligent man knows that it is a fact, 
that the government, many years be- 
fore the Transportation Act was pass- 
ed, began to follow a policy in dealing 
with the railways entirely different 
from that followed by it in dealing with 
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the ‘farmers and producers generally.’ 
It already regulated the rates and in- 
come of the railways, and limited the 
profits the railways might earn, while, 
excepting a short time during the war, 
it did not regulaie in any way the 
prices that might be charged cr the 
profits be made by the ‘farmers and 
producers generally.’ In consequence, 
the rates and profits of the railways 
declined over a long period of years 
while the prices and profits of farmers 
and producers generally were Jargely 
increasing. In other words, before the 
war the government did exactly what 
your letter implies that it should not 
have done—viz., dealt with the railways 
in a way entirely different from that in 
which it dealt with farmers and other 
producers. The policy then followed 
so reduced the development of the rail- 
ways that, although the efficiency of 
their operation was constantly_increas- 
ing, they became unable satisfactorily 
to handle the commerce of the country. 

“If you really desired to have rail- 
ways, farmers and other producers all 
treated alike, you would advocate the 
repeal of all laws that now regulate the 
railways in order that, ike farmers and 
other producers, they might be able to 
fix thei own rates and make what 
profits they could in competition with 
each other. But the Transportation 
Act did not repeal the laws that already 
regulated railway rates and income; 
and you, while implying that you be- 
lieve that all should be treated alike, 
do not advocate their repeal. The 
Transportation Act continued regu- 
lation of the rates and profits of the 
railways so that they, unlike farmers 
and other producers, should be re- 
stricted to a fair return upon the value 
of their properties, but, unlike previous 
laws, it assured the railways they would 
be given opportunity to earn this re- 
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turn. What those who, like yourself, 
advocate repeal of Section 15a actually 
are trying to establish is, a policy which 
would make certain that the railways 
never would be allowed to earn a fair 
return. To argue, as you do, that such 
a policy should be adopted to take from 
the railways ‘a power to collect income 
that certainly is denied to the farmers 
and producers generally,’ when, in fact, 
the rates and income of the railways 
already are regulated and restricted in 
ways that those of farmers and other 
producers are not, entirely ignores the 
actual facts, and is wholly misleading 
and unfair. 


“Furthermore, your statement that 
by the Transportation Act the railways 
are assured of a ‘definite incoine’ is en- 
tirely incorrect. The Transportation 
Act directs the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to try to so adjust rates 
that the railways will be able to earn 
a ‘fair return,’ but it does not say what 
is a fair return, but expressly leaves 
this to be determined by the Commis- 
sion from time to time. The Commis- 
sion may, therefore, change the per- 
centage it holds to be a fair return at 
any time it believes conditions warrant 
this. Furthermore, the law does not 
even require the Commission to fix 
rates which at all times will enable the 
railways to earn what it has held to be 
‘fair return, and in fact the Commis- 
sion never yet had dorte so. The tctal 
net operating income earned by the rail- 
ways in the three years and four 
months ending December 31, 1923, 
was $1,132,000,000 less than what the 
Commision itself had held would be 
fait, 


Mr. Felton further states: 


“While, however, there is no relation- 
ship between the facts regarding rail- 
way matters and the opinions you ex- 


San Diego county has followed the lead of Arizona in requiring all railway passen- 
gers to be disinfected before leaving the station, as a safeguard against the hoof and 


mouth disease. 


The above illustration shows the passengers being disinfected. 
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press concerning them, it is not un- 
natural that since you favor govern- 
ment ownership you should hold the 
opinions you do concerning regulation. 
Practically all persons who favor goy- 
ernment ownership also, like yourseif, 
attack the valuation placed on the rail- 
ways by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Doubtless the reason is that 
the shortest and surest way to force 
the railways into government owner- 
ship would be to make a drastic reduc- 
tion in the valuation. A reduction of 
even one-third in the valuation would 
not cause a reduction of more than five 
per cent in railway rates. This reduc- 
tion of rates, however, would come en- 
tirely out of the net income, and would 
exceed the total dividends that the rail- 
ways have paid annually during the last 
five years. The effect would be not 
only to destroy the ability of most of 


‘the railways to pay any dividends at all, 


but also to make impossible for many 
ort them to pay their interest on bonds 
and other fixed charges and thereby 
force them into bankruptcy. The rail- 
ways as a whole would be rendered 
totally unable, under private ownership, 
to raise the new capital required to 
make the improvements and additions 
to their property essential to enabling 
them to render the American public 
adecuate and satisfactory transporta- 
tion service. In consequence, either the 
policy of regulation adopted would have 
to be completely reversed, or govern- 
ment ownership would have to be 
adopted, and it is plain that most of 
those who advocate this policy, believe 
and hope that the latter would be the 
outcome, 


“You advocate government ownership 
and at the same time assert that the 
values of the railroads are much less 
than present book investments. Do you 
expect the government, if your views 
prevail and government ownership re- 
sults, to take over the railroads at a 
figure much below their present value 
as fixed by the commission, and there- 
by confiscate vast investments, held not 
ouly by private individuals, but by in-— 
surance companies, savings banks, trust 
companies, colleges, hospitals and other 
important public institutions and enter-_ 
prises of like character? If you do, 
your policy will prostrate the industry 
of the country, destroy many of its 
finest institutions and bring about the 
greatest panic ever seen in the history 
of the country. I assume you do not 
advocate any such destructive policy 
and that you would expect the govern- 
ment ot the United States, if it takes 
over the railways, to treat the private 
investments in them in a fair and hon- 
orable manner, as our government has — 
always treated its citizens. In that 
event, the government will have to take 
over the railways and provide a means 
either through the revenues of the raii- 
ways cr by taxation, to make up the de- 
ficits that will certainly follow and 
therefore I ask you wherein do you ex- 
pect the people to profit by adopting 
the policy which you advocate? 


‘The experience of this and every 
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other country where it has been tried 
shows that government operation is 
less efficient and more expensive than 
private operation, and therefore, makes 
it necessary for the public to pay for 


its transportation in the form of higher 


taxes or higher freight and passenger 
rates, or koth. Those who are advoca- 
ting government ownership, and de- 
structive policies of regulation as means 
of bringing it about, are, however good 
their intentions may be, enemies of the 
welfare of the American people.” 


Forged Protest Against Consolidation 
Filed with I. C. C. 


A paper in the form of a formal pro- 
test against the proposed consolidation 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. and the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry., which was filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, written on Baltimore & Ohio R. 
R. stationery, has been declared to be 
a forgery by officials of the B. & O. 
The text of the pretended protest mis- 
represents the attitude of the B. & O. 
officers and directors entirely. No ex- 


planation can be found for the forgery, . 


except for the possible one that the 
paper was forged for stock manipulation 
purposes. The forged complaint was 
drawn up in correct form, but it men- 
tioned that the B. & O. was a common 
carrier in the state of Missouri, which 
it is not, and omitted Maryland as a 
state in which it operates. 


Canadian Car Loadings Increase Dur- 
ing Week Ending May 3. 


Car loadings in Canada for the week 
ending May 3, aggregated 54,986, an in- 
crease over the previous week of 1,583 
ears. Grain, lumber, and miscellaneous 
showed increases of 699 cars, 422 cars, 
302 cars and 1,408 cars respectively. 
Pulpwood and coal have been showing 
seasonal declines and grain with the 
opening of navigation, should continue 
to show increases especially in the 
western division. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year the in- 
crease was 3,404 cars, or 6.6 per cent 
and cumulative totals to date show an 
increase for 1924 over 1923 of 78,991 
cars, 9.1 per cent. 


Ten Thousand Mile Tour for Largest 
Electric Locomotive. 
One of the monster electric locomo- 


tives of the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry., which has been in regular 


Service in the Cascade mountains, is to 


make a ten thousand-mile tour of the 
territory east of the Mississippi river. 
The locomotive is to be exhibited in 
Detroit, Cleveland, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and New England 
cities. Returning, it will be exhibited in 
Washington and Baltimore and at 
Various points between the latter city 
and Chicago. The trip will take three 
months. The locomotive is to be ac- 
companied by a coach, fitted up as a 
lecture room and a business car for 
members of the party. Moving pictures 
will be shown of the electric locomo- 
tives at work in the mountains. The 
locomotive is 76 feet long, weighs 265 


} ‘ 
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tons and has 12 motors. H. Marshall, 
of the Milwaukee’s mechanical depart- 
ment, will have charge of the locomo- 
tive. 


Labor Board Called in on Enginemen’s 
Wage Conference. 


The representatives of the western 
railways and of the engineer’s and fire- 
men’s brotherhoods, having been un- 
able to come to an agreement after 
three weeks conference, have referred 
the matter to the railroad labor board. 
Chairman W. M. Jeffers of the general 
managers’ committee has written Chair- 
man Hooper of the board, asking that 
the board take jurisdiction over the 
dispute. It is understood that Chair- 
man Hooper will commence an investi- 
gation immediately and that all parties 
of the dispute will be called before the 
board for.a hearing. 


Surplus Freight Cars Again Show In- 
crease. 


The railroads on April 30 had 329,489 
surplus freight cars in good repair, ac- 
cording to reports filed today by the 
carriers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association 
This was an increase of 7,657 over the 
number reported on April 22, at which 
time there were 321,832. Of the total 
number, 193,061 were surplus coal cars 
in good repair, an increase of 3,461 
since April 22, while there were also 
101,648 surplus box cars, an increase 
of 2,762 within the same period. Sur- 
plus refrigerator cars on April- 30 
totalled 10,332, an increase of 896 with- 
in approximately a week, while surplus 
stock cars numbered 16,648 or a de- 
crease of 817 within the same period. 
Practically no car shortage is being re- 
ported. 


Ben W. Hooper Re-elected Chairman 
of Rail Labor Board. 


Ben W. Hooper, of Newport, Tenn., 
a representative of the public group on 
the United States Railroad Labor 
board, was re-elected chairman of that 
body on a motion offered by former 
Governor Edwin P. Morrow of Ken- 
tucky. G. W. W. Hanger was selected 
as vice-chairman. Mr. Hooper had 
previously announced that he would not 
be a candidate for re-election, but, fol- 
lowing -the action of the rail board, Mr. 
Hooper signified that he would serve. 
Mr. Hooper was governor of Tennessee 
from 1911 to 1915, and previous to that 
time, he had been a member of the 
state house of representatives and as- 
sistant United States attorney for the 
eastern district of Tennessee. 


Government’s Plan for Unification of 
Irish Railways. 


The Dail Eireann, the house of par- 
liament of the Irish Free State, has be- 
fore it a measure providing for the 
unification of all Irish railways, which 
is causing considerable discussion. The 
particular measure now being consid- 
ered is sponsored by the government 
and President Cosgrave of the Irish 
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Free State is piloting the bill. The 
measure provides for the unification of 
the roads serving. the midlands, the 
south coast and the east coast. The 
railways operating in Ulster and part 
of Leinster are exempt from the scheme 
for the present. Those in favor of the 
measure claim that rail competition in 
Ireland now exists only in theory. 
Holders of railway securities, who have 
been bitterly opposed to previous con- 
solidation schemes because of their un- 
favorable nature, are said to be in 
favor of the present unification measure. 
Needless to say, the rumors that Eng- 
lish interests are opposed to the plan 
have only increased the popularity of 
the measure. 


Intensive Campaign Started to Reduce 
Crossing Accidents. 


The intensive campaign to be con- 
ducted by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation to reduce the number of high- 
Way crossing accidents will begin on 
June Ist and will continue until Sep- 
tember 30th, according to an announce- 
ment here today by H. A. Rowe of 
New York, chairman of the committee 
on prevention of highway crossing acci- 
dents of that association, who will be 
in general charge of the campaign. 
Elaborate plans have just been com- 
pleted whereby this campaign through 
the co-operation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway & Utilities Commis- 
sioners, the American Automobile As- 
sociation, National Safety Council, the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce as well -as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and its various 
members will be made to cover the en- 
tire United States in an effort to save 
hundreds of lives during the coming 
summer. In a conference of the vari- 
ous interested organizations just held 
in Chicago, a resolution was adopted 
urging that drivers of motor cars reduce 
their speed to ten miles per hour three 
hundred feet from a railroad crossing 
and not increase that speed until they 
are absolutely sure that it is safe to 
proceed. This will be one of the things 
emphasized during the campaign, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rowe. 


President Budd Brings the 
the West. 


With the idea of correcting some 
false impressions that have been given 
the east concerning the agricultural, 
industrial and economic conditions of 
the northwest, President Ralph Budd, 
of the Great Northern Ry., has ar- 
ranged to conduct a party of about 20 
representative eastern newspaper men 
on a nine-day trip from Chicago to 
Seattle. They will obtain first hand 
information from the civic bodies and 
other sources of official information 
over the entire system. The party will 
leave Chicago June 1 aboard the first 
of the newly built all-steel de luxe 
Oriental limited trains that will be put 
into service bewteen Chicago and the 
Pacific northwest on that date. Rep- 
resentatives of the civic organizations 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 


East to 
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Washington and Oregon will be ex- 
pected to meet the newspaper men in 
the cities through which the new trans- 
continental train passes on its journey 
to the coast. In view of the fact that 
erroneous reports recently have been 
circulated as to northwestern condi- 
tions, President Budd says he is eager 
that the viewpoint of the northwestern 
states may be communicated personal- 
ly to the newspaper representatives 
and that consequently he hopes ar- 
rangements will be made in the cities 
enroute from Chicago to Seattle to 
have prominent citizens meet the party. 


Missouri River Enroachment Stopped 
on C. & A. 


A. P. Titus, chief operating official 
for the Chicago & Alton R. R., reports 
that the encroachment of the Missouri 
river on the right of way of the Alton 
at Glasgow, Mo., has been checked 
completely and that there is no fur- 
ther danger. The entire danger zone 
has been lined with~steel cars and rip- 
rap and there is no chance of the river 


breaking through. The revetment work’ 


is also progressing very rapidly. Nor- 
mal track and operating conditions now 
prevail. 


Assigned Car Order Is 
poned by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed from June 1, to 
August 1, the effective date of its order 
to limit the use of privately owned cars 
in times of car shortage and to assign 
them to coal mines in cases of. emer- 
gency, regardless of ownership. The 


Again Post- 


order was originally scheduled to take - 


effect on September 1, 1923, but sev- 
eral postponements of the effective date 
have been made since that date. 


Railway Clerks to Ask for Restoration 
of 1920 Wages. 


The general committees of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, have been meeting 
recently, with the object in view of 
formulating a request to the various 
carriers for a restoration of the rates 
of pay made effective by decision 2 of 
the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, which rates were made effective 
on May 1, 1920. The increases to be 
asked for will range from 15 to 20 
cents per hour. 


Sand House Column 


WeE’RE SUNK, BroTHErRsS! 


Twenty-five cabarets were raided in 
Atlantic City the other day by the dry 
law officers, probably in preparation for 
the June convention. 

* * oe 


PERHAPS HE DRANK, 


Peter Summish of Chicago went for 
a stroll. Now, Mr. Summish is no 
ordinary stroller, as is evidenced by 
the fact that he was found hanging by 
his heels from a bridge over the Rock 
Island yards an hour later. But for 
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his ample feet, Mr. Summish would 
have dropped to the tracks, 40 feet 
below. When questioned, Mr. Sum- 
mish could give no reason for his 
strange position. 

* Ok Ok 


Wauicu Reminps Us. 


Police of Youngstown, Ohio, have 
been ordered to arrest any engineer 
who whistles unnecessarily while pass- 
ing through the town. When we were 
young, the engineers used to whistle 
to their girls as they passed by. A girl 
so honored was the envy of the neigh- 
borhood. But romance passes and blue 
laws come in. Ah me. All of which 
reminds us that pretty soon we won’t 
be able to tell the story any more, 
wherein the explanation is offered for 
the many children in Podunk, Ind. 

5 * ok x 


’Oos ’IttLE DuckiE 1s Oo? 


-Movie censors have declared that 
parting kisses in the movies shall not 
last more than five seconds, or some- 
thing like that. But Mr. Hyman 
Sverdlow does not believe that rail- 
way police should act as censors. It 
appears that Hyman was going to 
Mauch Chunk and leaving his wife be- 
hind in Philadelphia. There was a 
touching farewell scene, which lasted 
for an hour in the railway station. Hy- 
man might have been saying good-by 
still, but a railway policeman arrested 
him. A tender-hearted jury of old bach- 
elors awarded Hyman $750 damages 
against the railway, after they had taken 
one look at his wife. 

* * x 


Statisticians claim that an American 
railway must haul a ton of freight 48 
miles to earn enough to buy a pint of 
ink. Shucks, we’ve worked harder than 
that to buy a pint, but not of ink. 

Gal: 


Market Letter on Ties* 


A peculiar market condition now 
exists on cross ties, which seems to be 
based largely on apprehension. Po- 
tential demand actually exceeds visible 
supply but—owing to the falling off of 
car loadings in the last thirty days and 
the fear of what our, so called, legisla- 
tors in Washington may do—railroads 
are holding up purchases. ‘This nat- 
urally tends to discourage production 
during its most favorable period. As 
a result the July and August buying 
for fall requirements (on which prompt 
shipments are mandatory) will come in 
on a market of relatively short supply, 
and the bidding up of prices may be 
reasonably expected. Furthermore, 
stocks of seasoned ties for treatment 
are practically exhausted and, as fresh 
ties require six months or more to sea- 
son before they can properly be treated, 
this is a factor that must be given 
serious consideration. 


Switch ties, plank, timbers, etc., be- 
ing saw-mill, products, follow the trend 


*By Gillis & Co., Heyworth building, 
Chicago. 
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of the general lumber market more 
closely as the available supply of timber 
decreases. Stocks on hand are mod- 
erate, and as switch tie replacements 
are made mostly during the late summer 
and early fall months, an easy condition 
should exist. However, yarded stocks 
at nearby points, available for emergency 
requisitions are bringing premium 
prices. 


The program for the regular meeting 
of the New York Railroad Club, ’Fri- 
day evening, May 16, at the United En- 
gineering Society’s building, 29 West 
39th street, New York city, included a 
paper with the title, “Where is Public 
Relations Work Getting Us?” by Rob- 
ert S. Binkerd, vice chairman, com- 
mittee. on public relations; Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference. This was the 
last meeting of the season. The first 
annual outing of the club will be held, 
Thursday, July 12, at Travers Island. 


* OF 


Col. W. A. Colston, vice-president 
and general counsel for the Nickel 
Plate road, and formerly chief of the 
bureau of finance for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a talk before 
the joint open forum meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago and the Chi- 
cago Shippers’ Conference Association, 


held at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, May 


12, voiced the opinion that, under the 
constitution, congress had power to 
pass an act calling for the compulsory — 
consolidation of railroads. “Much as I 
hate to say it,” he said, “I must admit — 
that some of the United States bank 
cases, arising under the administration 
of President Wilson, lead me to con- — 
sider such a law workable.” 


Col. Colston led a discussion on rail- 
road consolidation in which representa- 
tive Chicago railroad and industrial 
traffic men took part. Charles H. Mark-~ 
ham, president of the Illinois Central, — 
after voicing his opposition to any set — 
plan for consolidation, spoke of the efi- — 
cacy of newspaper . advertising in 
spreading constructive views on rail- 
road questions among the general pub- © 
lic. E. T. Whiter, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, spoke in opposi- — 
tion to the Howell-Berkley bill, now 
pending in congress, saying that, in ef- — 
fect, it meant the consolidation of the 
handling of railroad labor affairs in the 
hands of the 16 so-called standard rail- — 
road labor unions. J. N. Beck, secre- 
tary of the National Industrial Trafic 
League, who has just returned from 
appearances before various congres- — 
sional committees, said that, in spite — 
of the tendency of the present congress — 
toward investigation instead of legisla- 
tion, he believed that a spirit of toler-_ 
ance in transportation matters was 
growing. : x 

ee i 

The convention of the American Rail- 

way Development association began on — 
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‘reclamation. 


. performing at local theaters. 


>s 


May 14, at Savannah, Ga., J. F. Jack- 
son, of that city, vice president of the 
association, presiding. An address of 
welcome was delivered by Mayor Sea- 
brook and Congressman Bankhead of 
Alabama made an address on national 
About 100 delegates are 
in attendance. 
* * * 


C. E. Brooks, chief of motive power 
of the Canadian National Railways, was 
elected president of the Canadian Rail- 
way club in succession to Henry R. 
Naylor, assistant works manager, 
Angus shops, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
at the 22nd annual meeting and smoker 
of the club at the Windsor hotel, 
Montreal, Que., May 13. The meeting 
was one of the most successful ever 
held and was notable for its enthusiasm. 
Splendid reports were presented by the 


" secretary, C. R. Crook, and the tréas- 


urer, P. P. Reynolds, the annual state- 
ment of the latter showing a comfort- 
able balance on hand. ‘Two interesting 
presentations featured the proceedings 
of the night. Mr. Naylor was presented 
with the past president’s jewel by P. C. 
Hudson, assistant to the general super- 
intendent C. N. R., and W. A. Booth, 
for the past five years secretary of the 
club was made the recipient of an en- 
graved gold watch by the members of 
the club. The presentation to Mr. 
Booth was made by Mr. Naylor. In 
addition to the reading of the annual 
reports and the election of officers a 


varied program of entertainment was 


provided by members from companies 
The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: 
President, C. E. Brooks; first vice presi- 
dent, J. A. Shaw, electrical engineer, 
C. P. R.; second vice president, E. R. 
Battley, superintendent, motive power, 
eastern lines, C. N. R.; executive com- 
mittee, J. Burns, works manager, C. P. 


-R., Angus shops; W. F. Connal, me- 
chanical engineer, C. N. R.; J. E. Muir, 


assistant works manager, C. P. R. An- 
gus Shops; T. M. Hyman, ‘superinten- 
dent car shops, C. N. R.; G. Whiteley, 
assistant superintendent motive power, 
oot. Rk; and W. A. Booth, director 
safety first and first and aid, C. N. R. 


_ Audit committee, J. W. Fontaine, chief 


clerk to auditor stores and mechanical 
accounts, C. P. R.; A. McDonald, as- 
sistant to superintendent motive power 
shops, C. N. R.; and E. G. Jackson, 
president and general manager of the 
International Equipment Co. Treas- 
urer, P. P. Reynolds, chief clerk of 
chief of motive power and rolling stock, 
C. P.R. Secretary, C. R. Crook, head 
timekeeper motive power, Dewer shops, 


EON. R. 


[New Roads and Projects | 


Idaho—Work on the 97-mile con- 
nection between the Oregon Short Line 


at Rogerson, Idaho, and the Southern’ 


Pacific Co., at Wells, Nev., is to be 
commenced at once. Equipment for 
construction. work is already on the 
ground at Rogerson. 


=. -: a 
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Ontario.—The Temiskaming & North- 
ern Ontario Ry. has awarded a con- 
tract to Grant Bros., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont., covering the construction of .17 
miles of road bed, between Cassidy and 
South Lorrain. 


Quebec.—The Canadian National Rys. 
plan a six-mile line from Donnaconna 
to Allensby Junction, estimated to cost 
$300,000. 


Railway Supply Trade 
The White Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
railway supplies, at Goshen, Ind., plans 
the construction of a new factory, one- 
story, 50 by 115 feet. 
* kK * 

The Pittsburgh, Pa., office of the Sul- 
livan Machinery Co., of Chicago, has 
been moved to rooms  517-18-19-20 
Farmers Bank building. 

x Oe x 


The Car Roof Safety Tread Co., 122 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIL, 
has been incorporated for $200,000, to 
manufacture and deal in railway de- 
vices, appliances and materials, by G. L. 
Lawrence, A. D. Cloud and H. F. Post. 

* *k * 

The Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has awarded contracts for a 
new forging plant and office building. 

x ok ok 

The American Car & Foundry Co. 
has commenced the construction of a 
machine shop on a 50-acre site recently 
acquired at Berwick, Pa. 

eae Be 3 

The American Cross Arm & Conduit 
Co., has been incorporated for $25,000 
at Texarkana, Texas, by R. J. Calder, 
J. D. Latimer and others. 

x Ok OX 

The Rhodes Master Metallic Packing 
Co., Houston, Texas, will establish a 
distributing plant at Columbia, S. C. 

x ok OK 

The American Creosoting Co., New 
Orleans, La., has awarded. a contract 
to C. N. Bott of New Orleans covering 
the construction of a two-story brick 
warehouse, to cost $17,000. 

* * * 

The Whiting Railway Motor Co., 
capitalized at $200,000, plans the con- 
struction of shops at Gary, near Tampa, 
Fla., for the construction of Whiting 
railway motor cars. 

ae 

The Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Chicago, Ill., as moved its offices to 
the Straus building, 310 South Michi- 
gan avenue. 


* Ok Ok 

The General Railway Signal Co. has 
sold to a syndicate headed by Merril 
Lynch & Co., a new issue of $2,000,000 
first mortgage 20-year 6% per cent con- 
vertible bonds, which are to be offered 
at 9814 per cent of par and interest to 
yield 6.65 per cent. The new issue will 
be secured by a first closed mortgage 
on the real estate, plant and equipment 
of the company. 
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The Railway Service & Supply Co., 
and the Transportation Devices Corpn., 
both of Indianapolis, Ind., have opened 
a Chicago office at 332 South Michigan 
avenue, in charge of W. C. Miner, as 
sales manager. 

k ok * 

The Bradford Corpn. has moved its 
Chicago offices to the thirteenth floor 
of the Railway Exchange building. 

ur bas” 


Fred R. Cooper, general sales man- 
ager of the Gold Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., May 10, 
1924, after a short illness. 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
May 6, 1924 

Railroad Crossing. 1,493,406. Willard 
Voorhees Van Doren, Burlingame, 
and Peter Olaf Heitmann, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. e 

Railroad = Mies and= ukars 1,493,377. 
Stephen Nicas, El Paso, Tex. 

Automatic Railroad Gate. 1,493,317. 
James T. Bernard, Danville, Va. 

Grain-Car Door. 1,493,273. Arthur Ed- 
ward Paget and ‘Charles Edward 
Paget, Huntsville, Ontario, Canada. 

Coupler for Railway and Other Ve- 
hicles. 1,493,258. Henry Goold-Adams 
and John Mitchell, London, England. 

Rail Joint. 1,493,228. Mat Bacekovich, 


Sabraton, W. Va., assignor of one- 
half to Matt Sikutrick, Mona, W. Va. 
Rail Joint. 1,493,229. Mat Bacekovich, 
Sabraton, W. Va., assignor of one- 
half to Matt Sikutrick, Mona, W. Va. 
Friction Draft Rigging. 1,493,193. 
George Binet Dorey, Montreal, Que- 


bec, Canada, assignor to William H. 
Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 


Switch Stand. 1,493,196. Louis A. 
Green, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Friction Draft Rigging. 1,493,192. 


George Binet Dorey, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada, assignor to William H. 
Miner! ChazyauNeneys 

Rail-Dressing Apparatus. 1,493,144. 
Thomas Brooks, London, England, 
assignor to The Woods-Gilbert Rail 
Remodeling Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. 

Draft Gear. 1,493,127. Herman C. 
Priebe, Blue Island, Ill. 

Locomotive. 1,493,116. | William F. 
Kiesel, Jr., Altoona, Pa. 

Railway. 1,493,093. William Riley Bal- 
lou, Somerset, Ky. 

Railway Signaling. 1,492,940. Edward 
C. Sasnett, Washington, D. C. 

Car-Loading. Apparatus. 1,492,927. 
Frederick A. Krehbiel, Hinsdale, IIl., 
assignor to Krehbiel Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Railway Locomotive. 1,492,915. Reese 
Adamson, Birmingham, Ala. Filed 
May 22, 1922. Serial No. 562,822. 11 
Claims. (Cl. 105—62.) 

Spike Puller. 1,492,900. Ananias L. 
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Scott, Morris, Ala., assignor of one- 
half to Joseph W. Ellis, Morris, Ala. 

Grain-Door Remover. 1,492,881. Wil- 
liam Issitt and Clifford M. Brown, 
Enterprise, Kans. 

30x-Car-Dioor Stop and Fastener. 1,- 
492,874. Elmer Weber, Eldon, Iowa. 

Driving-Box Wedge Adjustment. 1,- 
492.824. William E. Wooward, Forest 
Hills, and Frederick W. - Martin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignors to Frank- 
lin Railway Supply Company. 

Fire Box for Oil-Burning Locomotives. 
1,492,797. Raleigh J. Himmelright, En- 
elewood, N. J., assignor to American 
Arch \Company. 


Friction Draft Gear. 1,492,779. Roy 
J. Cook, Chicago, II. 
One-Piece Rail Anchor. 1,492,570. 


Walter James Thomas McLean, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia, assignor, 
by direct and mesne. assignments, to 
The M. Be Rail Anchor. Biya sets 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Automatic Train-Speed-Control Appa- 
ratus. 1,492,613. Thomas H. Thomas, 
Edgewood, Pa., assignor to The 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
Wilmerding, Pa. 

Pressure Speed-Control Train-Stopping 
Apparatus. 1,492,615. Jean Francis 
Webb, Jr., New York, N. Y., assignor 
to The International Signal Co. 

Railroad-Tie-Spacing Jack. 1,492,634. 
Henry L. Hilliard, Newberry, Fla. 

Six-Wheel-Truck Construction. 1,492,- 
650.. Claude L. Orr, Jacob C. Larsen, 
and George T. Johnson, Columbus, 
Ohio, assignors to The Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Brake Beam. 1,492,716. Harry I.ee, 
Livingston, Mont. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus. 
1,492,719. Ronald A. McCann, Swiss- 
vale, Pa., assignor to The Union 
Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 


Railway Literature | 


IN GREAT 
Britain, by W. E. Simmett, Railways 
Amalagamation Tribunal, late director, 
ministry of transport, Great Britain.— 
Published by the Railway Gazette, 33 
Tothill street, Westminster, London, S. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION 


W. I. Bound in cloth, 276 pages, size 
51% by 8% in.; Price 15s net. 

This work forms a valuable connected 
and authoritative account of the course 
of railway amalagamation in Great 
Britain from the earliest years up to 
the completion of amalgamation in 1923. 
The author is exceptionally qualified 
to treat of this subject, being an officer 
of the tribunal to which was given by 
parliament the task of amalgamating 
the railways of Great Britain, and pos- 
sessing a first-hand and inside knowl- 
edge of the questions with which he 
deals. Added to wide experience gained 
before and during the war, he was a 
director of the ministry of transport 
from its inception, and watched criti- 
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cally the development of the post-war 


transport situation. The book describes 
the establishment of the ministry of 
transport; the railway agreements and 
the compensation settlement; the intro- 
duction of the railways bill; the pro- 
visions of the act; the constitution and 
work of the Amalgamation tribunal; the 
distribution of the £60,000,000 in com- 
pensation, and the completion of amal- 
gamation. A description is given, with 
maps, of the four great systems now 
existing in Great Britain and questions 
or organization and further develop- 
ment are touched upon. 


* OK Ok 


A very complete text book on power 
transmission, and silent chain trans- 
mission in particular, has just been 
issued by the Ramsey Chain Co., Inc., 
general offices and factory, Albany, N. 
Y., manufacturers of the “chain with 
the compensating joint.” It is a 6 by 
9, 48-page book in two colors, beauti- 
fully illustrated and bound. It treats 
of the comparisons between the various 
methods of drives, leather and rubber 
methods of drives, leather and rubber 
belting, gearing, direct drives, and sil- 
ent chain. It also covers the trans- 
mission problems in the following 
fields; textile, machine tool, punch 
presses, shears, wood working machin- 
ery, fans and blowers, mixing machin- 
ery, grain elevators and flour mills, 
pumps and compressors, cement and 
clay working machinery, rubber plants, 
paper mills, steel plants, etc. It has 
complete engineering information and 
data for laying out silent chain drives. 
A copy will be sent free to any reader 
mentioning the Railway Review. 


* * * 


EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS, by Kenneth 
Duncan, sometime fellow in economics, 
University of Michigan, with an intro- 
duction by I..L. Sharfman, professor 
of economics, University of Michigan. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York City. Bound in cloth, 358 pages, 
size 514 by 8 ins.; price $3.50. 

With the prevailing importance of 
equipment trust obligations as one of 
the most common types of railroad se- 
curity, the author has performed a serv- 
ice in recording their’ origin, history 
and development. The treatment is 
comprehensive and detailed, and the 
book will be valuable to railway ex- 
ecutives, the legal department, invest- 
ment bankers, trust company officers 
and students of finance. After describ- 
ing the special conditions in railroad 
financing which called for equipment 
securities, the successive chapters treat 
of the forms of equipment trusts and 
obligations, the procedures followed in 
equipment finance, the nature of con- 
tracts involved and the signficant feat- 
ures of equipment obligations. Chapter 
IV shows the co-operation of the 
United States government in, equipment 
finance. Chapters V and VI examine 
the legal basis on which equipment ob- 
ligations and trusts rest. Chapter VII 
corsiders equipment obligations from 
the point of view of the investor. The 
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final chapter discusses the accounting 
procedure involved. 


Alabama & Vicksburg.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$2,500,000 first mortgage five per cent 
gold bonds, series A, to be sold at not 
less than 94.06 per cent of par. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—A new 
line between Ellinor, Kan., and Eldo- 
rado, Kan., a distance of 48.9 miles, has 
been completed and turned over for 
operation, extra 1840 west, leaving Elli- 
nor 7.51 a.m. and arriving Eldorado 
11:00 a. m., being the first train run. — 
This line will be operated as a main 
line and designated as a portion of the 
second district, middle section, in lieu 
of the line Florence to Eldorado, which 
latter line will hereafter be known as 
the Eldorado district. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The shopmen of 
this road, at their annual convention, 
voted unanimous endorsement of the 
policy of cooperation between the shop 
crafts unions and the management. 
Representatives of 25,000 shopmen were 
in attendance. 


Boston & Maine.—This company has 
granted wage increases to its engineers, 
firemen and hostlers, amounting to 
approximately five per cent. The new 
wage scale was effective May 9 and 
affects about 2,000 employees. 


Canadian National. — Commencing 
Monday, June 16, there will be inaugur- 
ated between Montreal and Washing- 
ton, via New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, a new fast through limited 
passenger train service. The train will 
be known as “The Washingtonian”, on 
its southbound run, and as “The Mont- 
realer” on its northward run. It will be 
composed of new all-steel equipment 
throughout and will comprise through 
sleeping cars to New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington as well 
as day coaches to Washington. Leav- 
ing Montreal at 8:15 o’ clock each night, 
“The Washingtonian” will travel south 
over the Canadian National, Central 
Vermont, Boston and Maine, New York 
New Haven & Hartford and the Penn- 
sylvania systems, via the famous “Hell 
Gate Bridge’ and the Pennsylvania 
station, through to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington. At Philadel- 
phia, direct connections may be made 
for Atlantic City, and at Washington 
for Pinehurst, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida and such famous tourist cen- 
ters as Jacksonville, Palm Beach, 
Miami, St. Petersburg, Key West and 
Havana, Cuba. On the return journey 
“The Montrealer” will be scheduled to 
arrive in Montreal early enough in the © 
morning to make direct connections 
with trains for Ottawa, Quebec, ete. 
This service, it is felt, will be of great 
value to the large number of tourists 
who will visit Canada this year. 


¥ 
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Central New York Southern—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to this company to 
abandon its entire line, between Auburn 
and Ithaca, N. Y., a distance of 36 miles. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to pledge $487,000 gen- 


-eral mortgage 444 per cent bonds and 
$12,896,000 first lien and improvement 


five per cent mortgage bonds, series A, 
as collateral security for a note issued 
in favor of the director general of rail- 
roads for $9,200,000. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy—At 
the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of this company, Louis W. Hill, William 
W. Baldwin, Oliver M. Spencer and 
Edward M. Shelton were elected di- 
rectors and L. W. Hill was re-elected 
to the executive committee. 

During the past week this company, 
together with the Deadwood Central 
R. R., has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission 
to abandon four miles of electric line 
between Deadwood and Lead, S. D.. 
which has been operating at a loss. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—This 
company has just issued its 59th annual 
report for the year ending December 
31, 1923. Following is from the income 
account: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses..... oN 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Net railway operating income.......... 


Gross income 
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The railway was able, during 1923, to 
move additional business yielding ad- 
ditional gross revenue over the year 
1922 of $12,677,709 with an increase in 
transportation expenses of only $477,- 
609. One of the principal factors con- 
tributing to this result was a saving 
over 1922 prices of $4,400,000 in the 
cost of fuel used in the year 1923, partly 
due to the high cost of fuel in 1922, and 
partly to advantages derived from the 
acquisition of the Chicago Terre Haute 
& Southeastern Railway from which 
territory the major portion of the fuel 
supply is now procured. The princi- 
pal items of track work during the year 
include the construction of a line of 
railroad extending from a connection 
with the existing line near St. Clair 
street in a general southwesterly direc- 
tion to a connection with the proposed 
tracks of the Ford Motor Co., a dis- 
tance of 4.45 miles, and a 200-car yard 
near west Seventh street, all within the 
City of St. Paul, Minn. This project in- 
volves also the construction of approxi- 
mately .93 miles of double track spur 
off the new line to serve the Ford 
Motor Co., and 1,200 feet of side track 
to serve J. L. Shieley Co.’s crusher. In- 
terchange tracks aggregating 4,000 feet 
in length have been constructed 2.5 
miles west of Ontonagon, Mich., to 
serve the logging operations of the 
Thompson Wells Lumber Co. and the 


> 
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Menasha Wooden Ware Co. Main line 
track improvements have been made 
to the extent of placing 33,171 gross 
tons of new 90-lb. and 100-lb. open 
hearth rail, replacing lighter rail. Track- 
age which has been abandoned and ac- 
counted for consists of the following 
sections of main track; between Gratiot, 
Wis., and Warren, IIl., 6.43 miles, be- 
tween Lynn, Wis., and Romadka, Wis., 
5.23 miles, between Harlem, N. D., and 
Cogswell, N. D., 5.11 miles. A new 450- 
foot well was drilled at Davis Junction, 
Ill. to augment the present locomotive 
water supply. New test wells were 
drilled at Marmarth, N. D', and Lem- 
mon, S. D., and a new well and pump- 
ing plant was established at Faith, S. 
D., to replace the old well and wind- 
mill. A new six-story addition 67 ft. by 
159 ft. in dimensions, of reinforced con- 
crete, fire proof construction, also a 
three-story addition to the previously 
existing 3-story part of the Fullerton 
avenue office building has been con- 
structed. This is to provide office space 
for some of the offices which are now 
located at various places within the loop 
district of the city of Chicago. A new 
depot 30 ft. by 71 ft. of hollow tile and 
stucco construction, owned jointly with 
the C. & N. W. Ry. Co., was constructed 
at Milton Junction, Wis.; also a new 
depot 24 ft. by 82 ft. of frame con- 
struction on concrete foundation, at 


1923 
$169,628,337 
134,999,227 
34,629,109 
26,011,818 
21,878,708 
21,671,022 
207,686 


Kenyon, Minn.; and a new depot 24 ft. 
by 80 ft. of hollow tile and stucco con- 
struction, at Lake City, Minn. Freight 
handling facilities in freight houses 
have been considerably improved dur- 
ing the past year by the purchase and 
installation of four tractors and 400 
trailers for use at Galewood, Ill., and 
two tractors and 90 trailers at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. The elevation of the tracks 
on the Evanston line of the Chicago 
Terminals division between Montrose 
boulevard and Howard street, Chicago, 
a distance of 4.4 miles, was completed 
during the year. This included every- 
thing called for in the track elevation 
ordinance. Six new stations were put 
into service during the year; at Argyle 
street and at Berwyn, Thorndale, Gran- 
ville, Jarvis, and Lawrence avenues. 
New construction of major importance 
on the Chicago Terre Haute & South- 
western includes the construction of 
36.1 miles of second main track be- 
tween Webster, Ill, and Bradshaw, 
Ind.; a new connecting track with the 
Chicago Milwaukee & Gary Ry. 4,682 
feet long at Delmar, Ill, to permit the 
operation of trains from West Clin- 
ton, Ind. to Joliet, Ill., thereby saving 
transfer and switching charges on the 
New York Central at Delmar, IIl.; also 
a connecting track with the Toledo 
Peoria and Western R. R., 2,283 feet 
long, at Webster, Ill. to provide inter- 


ws 


change facilities. A new interlocking 
plant has been constructed at the Del- 
mar, Ill. crossing on account of the con- 
encting track mentioned above crossing 
the main track of the New York Cen- 
tral lines. Additional tracks in West 
Clinton yards and tracks to the Linton 
Summit mine at Hoosier, Ind., men- 
tioned is last year’s report, were com- 
pleted in 1923. A new mechanical coal- 
ing plant of the balanced bucket type 
of 200 tons storage capacity to deliver 
coal to engines on two main tracks was 
authorized for construction at North 
Hooper, Ill. This work has been 80 
per cent completed. The machine shop 
and power house improvements at West 
Clinton, Ind., mentioned in last year’s 
report were completed during the cur- 
rent year. 


Chicago Peoria & St. Louis.—Receiv- 
ers Wilson and Cotter of this company 
have requested the Illinois commerce 
commission to grant permission to the 
railway to abandon its Sunday passen- 
ger service, stating that the traffic has 
decreased to such an extent that it is 
impossible to meet running expenses. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to this company to 


abandon its 34-mile branch between 
Guthrie and Chandler, Okla. 


Deadwood Central. — See “Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy.” 


High Point Thomasville & Denton.— 
It is expected that operation of this 
railway will be resumed on June 1. The 
road, which runs from High Point to 
High” Rock; Nw GC, a “distances of 36 
miles, has been fully restored and im- 
proved. 


Illinois Traction—The general offices 
of the traffic department of this com- 
pany have been removed to the 15th 
floor of the Illinois Merchants Bank 
building, 231 south LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago Lilt 


Long Island.—Actual construction 
work on the electrification of the Ja- 
maica to Babylon line of the Long 
Island R. R., ‘will be started within the 
next few weeks. Twenty-six miles of 
third rail will be necessary for this pro- 
ject and they are now being rolled by 
the Bethlehem Steel Corpn. 


Longview Portland & Northern—The 
construction of this line is proceeding 
apace. Eight miles of single track, 
with two sidings, between Vader and 
Ryderwood, Ore., was completed in 
two weeks. 


Louisville & Nashville—The shops 
of this line at Albany, Ala., employing 
from 1,600 to 2,200 men, passed through 
the month of April without a reportable 


personal injury. A celebration com- 
merorating the event was held on 
May 9. 


Maine Central—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $1,300,000 
of equipment trust certificates, to be 
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sold at 96.86 per cent of par. 


El Paso & Southwestern——The an- 
nual report of this company has just 
been issued for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1923. Following is from the 
income account: 


Total railway operating revenue 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from railway operations, 
Net railway operating income 
Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


Pe ee 


Florida Western & Northern.—This 
company has sold to Dillon Read & Co., 
and Ladenburg Thallman & Co., subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, $7,000,000 first 
mortgage sinking fund seven per cent 
‘gold bonds, maturing May 15, 1934. 
The bonds are guaranteed by the Sea- 
board Air Line, which, when the 
Florida line is completed will lease it 
at an annual rental of $800,000. The 
proceeds of the issue will be expended 
for the construction of a new line of 
railway across the state of Florida, 
which will open up a vast tract of.un- 
developed land. To aid in this devel- 
opment, the Florida Land & Develop- 
ment Co. has been formed and _ will 
purchase 150,000 acres of land along the 
right of way. The Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. will subscribe to $2,000,000 of the 
preferred stock of the land company. 
Each $1000 bond of the Florida West- 
ern & Northern Ry. will carry with it 
the title to ten shares of common stock 
of the land company, to be deposited 
with the trustees and deliverable nor 
later than May 15, 1929, or upon earlier 
redemption of the bond. 


Rutland.—This company’s net earn- 
ings showed a considerable increase for 
the year ending December 31, 1923, as 
indicated by the 57th annual report. 
Following is from the income account: 


Total railway operating revenue....... 
Total railway operating expenses..... 
Net revenue from railway operations... 
Net railway operating income 
Gross“intomert. Ant see ee ee 
Total deductions 
Net income 
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By its order dated May 15, 1923, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorized the company to abandon the 
line between Larabee Point, Vt., and 
Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y. A new pas- 
senger station was completed at Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., replacing one destroyed 
by fire in December, 1921. The freight 
yard at Burlington, Vt., was extended 
and track changes made to facilitate 
switching operations at that point. Be- 
tween Malone and Malone Junction, 
N. Y., a 70 car passing siding was built. 
At Rouses Point, N. Y., a frame build- 
ing is under construction to afford 
quarters for immigration officers and 
accommodations for passengers de- 
tained by immigration authorities. This 
building will be completed in the early 
part of 1924, 
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Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.— See “Wisconsin Central”. 


Missouri Pacific—There was loaded 
along the line of the Missouri Pacific 
during April a total of 83,524 car loads 
of revenue freight, and there was re- 


1923 1922 
ORNs eka vila arene $12,649,044 $11,389,664 
BS ane Cran elieaeee 9,329,826 7,727,063 
PoE so cesta pate 3,319,218 3,622,601 
a Pt a an ation 2,205,085 2,681,574 
Sle ees 3 4,081,059 4,254,659 
atte itm sta 2,376,964 2,308,793 
Rens ti SBE RP 1,704,095 1,945,866 


ceived from connections a total of 34,- 
“313, or a grand total of 117,837, accord- 
ing to the regular monthly statement 
covering the operations of that company 
issued by President L. W. Baldwin. The 
business handled in April exceeded the 
total volume for the previous month by 
809 cars and it exceeded the total 
volume for April last year by a total of 
14,691 cars. This is an increase of 14.2 
per cent over the same month last 
year. This greatly increased volume Of 
traffic was handled ~with increasing 
‘efficiency, the statement says. The Mis- 
souri Pacific also recorded 96.9 per cent 
on time performance of passenger 
trains, with a total of 10,795 passenger 
trains operated in the month. Five of 
the operating divisions established rec- 
ords of better than 99 per cent on time 
while 4 others established records of 
better than 98 per cent on time. The 
statement points out that the increasing 
volume of business would tend to indi- 
' cate there is no disastrous business 
slump either present or in sight. The 
principal commodities making up the 
totals include wheat, corn, lumber com- 


mercial coal and miscellaneous mer- - 


chandise, and records were established 
in spite of the fact that the market 
on wheat and the conditions in the coal 
industry resulted in the railway handling 
less of those commodities than was 


1923 1922 
Reais bas “.. «$6,695,786 $5,803,157 
Se eet oes 5,628,598 5,094,820 
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handled during the same month last 
year. A further indication of: the 
efficiency with which the business was 
moved is contained in the statement 
showing average number of miles per 
car per day to be 30.96 for April com- 
pared with 25.43 last year. The volume 
of business handled throughout the 
“month was greater than that handled in 
any previous April. 

At an annual meeting of stockholders 
the Missouri Pacific R. R., held May 
13, all directors were re-elected with the 
exception of Edgar L. Marston and 
Harry Bronner, who retired. J. E. 
Davey and H. Hobart Porter, both of 
New York City were elected to succeed 
them. The new board will meet in New 
York City, May 29 to elect officers. 
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New York Chicago & St. Louis—Ben- 
jamin L. Janks and D. S. Barrett, Jr., 
both of Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
elected directors of this company, stc- 
ceeding Frank Ginn, Cleveland, Ohio, 
resigned, and F. E. Myers, Ashland, 
Ohio, deceased. 


Northern Colorado & Eastern—This 
company, which acquired the property 
of the Colorado Wyoming & Eastern 
R. R. at a receiver’s sale, has elected 
officers, aS given in the “Personal” 
column in this issue and has also re- 
quested the Commission to permit it to 
change its name to the Laramie North 
Park & Western Ry. 


New York New Haven & Hartford. 
—This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue $1,043,000 of equipment notes, 
to be exchanged for a like amount of 
the railway’s notes now outstanding. 


Rome & Northern.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted © 
permission to this company to abandon 
its entire line which extends between 
West Rome and Gore, Ga., a distance — 
of 1714 miles. The railway intends to 
scrap the road and remove all bridges, 
ties and other property. The line was 
originally built to serve ore lands which 
have since been abandoned. 


Southern Pacific.—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com: — 
merce Commission to assume obliga- 
tion of $17,640,000 equipment trust cer- — 
tificates, series G, which are to be ~ 
issued by the North America Bank and ~ 
Trust Co., and sold at not less than 
97.56 per cent of par and accrued divi- | 
deneds. ; 


Statenville.— This railway has _ re- 
quested authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon its 
14-mile line from: Haylow to Staten- — 
ville, Ga. 


Wisconsin Central.—This company, — 
together with the Minneapolis St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Ry., has filed an 
application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
issue $6,000,000 of 5% per cent three-_ 
year secured gold notes. They have 
further requested authority to pledge, 
sell and assign $8,000,000 of first and ~ 
refunding mortgage four per cent gold 
bonds of the Wisconsin Central Ry., 
as security for the note issue. The 
Wisconsin Central proposes to deliver 
the entire issue of notes to the Soo 
Line at 97.75 per cent of par, to Bem 
sold through bankers and the proceeds — 
placed to the credit of the Wisconsin 
Central. The Soo Line has requested 
authority to guarantee the notes issued 
as to principal and interest. u 


Texas & Pacific—The annual report 
of this company for the year ending 
December 31, 1923, shows a consider-— 
able increase in the net earnings, result-— 
ing in $5.63 a share earned on $38,- 
755,110 outstanding capital stock, as _ 
compared with $1.39 a share in 1922. 
Following is from the income account: 


r 


* 


. 
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Total railway operating revenue........ 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from railway operations.. 


Net railway operating income 
Gross income 
Total deductions 


During the year 31 additional indus- 
tries were located on the line, for which 
an aggregate of 2.62 miles of tracks 
were constructed. Twenty-eight indus- 
try tracks were rearranged and extend- 
ed an aggregate of 4.51 miles; $50,776 
was received during the year from rents 
of miscellaneous property, principally 
industrial sites, and $3,073 was received 
in royalties from oil wells on property 
of company. 


Seaboard Air Line—This company 
has just issued its annual report for 


- the year ending December 31, 1923. 


Following is from the income account: 


Total railway operating revenue....... 
= otal railway operating expenses....., 
Net revenue from railway operations.. 
Net railway operating income......... 


Gross income 
Net income 


W. W. Miller has been appointed a 
director of this company, succeeding 
Pierpont V. Davis, resigned. Mr. Mil- 
ler is of the firm of Hornblower Miller 
& Garrison, who are general counsel 
for the Seaboard. 

See “Florida. Western & Northern.” 


Western Maryland.—The earnings of 
this company were considerably in- 
creased during 1923, as indicated by the 
annual report. Following is from the 
income account: 


Total railway operating revenue ....... 
Total railway operating expenses....... 
Net revenue from railway operations... 


Net railway operating income........ 
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| Foreign Railways | 


England.—Two persons were killed 
and 35 injured in a collision in a tun- 
nel just outside of Euston station. One 
of the trains was standing near the 
mouth of the tunnel, when another 


crashed into it at 30 miles an hour. 


The work of rescue was hampered by 
the pitch darkness in which the rescuers 
had to work. 


India—According to E. G. Gregg, 
chief of the transportation division of 
the department of commerce, Ameri- 
can railway equipment companies have 
an excellent chance of marketing their 
products in India. Mr. Gregg estimates 


‘that purchases for the Indian railways 


amount to about $60,000,000 yearly, and 
formerly nearly all of this was spent in 
Great Britain. One American locomo- 
tive company now has an order for 
four locomotives for an Indian rail- 
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1923 1922 
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way, and has a special type on trial for 
another. While India is two-thirds the 
size of the United States it has less 
than 40,000 miles of railroads. 


Latvia.—The railways of Latvia have 
felt the cessation of Russian export 
business, as consular reports estimate 
that fully 25 per cent of Russia’s pre- 
war exports passed over the Latvian 
railways. The Latvian railways are 
managed by a state administration 
general. Their aggregate length is 
2,912. kilometers. The rolling stock, 
though old, has been given a thorough 
overhauling since the war and is now 


1923 1922 
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in condition to meet the needs. The 
railways have three gauges, the normal 
gauge, the Russian gauge and the nar- 
row gauge. The percentage of cars 
of all sorts fit for use is about 93 per 
cent, but the number of serviceable lo- 
comotives of all types is hardly 65 per 
cent of the total. The main repair 
shops are at Riga and Libau and an ar- 
rangement has just been entered into 
providing for the rehabilitation of the 
Dvinsk repair shops. The government 
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is now considering the feasibility of 
electrifying the lines from power plants 
on the*Dvina river. 


Norway.—The Norwegian govern- 
ment has approved a number of rail- 
way extensions, the most important 
being the Nordland Ry., 1,525 kilom- 
eters and the Sorland, 402 kilometers 
The Rauma Ry. was also authorized to 
make a number of extensions. Strange- 
ly enough, when the tremendous water- 
power available in Norway is consid- 


ered, electrification has made very little 


progress on the Norwegian railways, 
but investigations are being made with 
the idea of discovering what railways 
could be more economically opetated 
if electrified. 


Roumania.—The railways of Rou- 
mania will be compelled to import 
about 300,000 metric tons of coal to 
meet their requirements during 1924, 
due to the fact that conditions in the 
oil industry in southeastern Europe 
make the use of oil impracticable and 
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the further fact that most of the supply 
from the Silesian fields in Poland, from 
which the Roumanian railways ordi- 
narily receive their coal supply, is cut 
off to a great extent by the congestion 
on the Polish railways. 


| Equipment and Structures |. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. ‘R. has 
ordered four car floats, two from the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpn., and 
two from the Sun Shipbuilding Co. 


Locomotives. 


The Canadian National Rys. have or- 
dered 18 Mikado type locomotives from 
the Kingston Locomotive Co. 

A Cuban railway is inquiring for two 
locomotives. 


| 


Passenger Cars. 


The Nashville Chattanooga & St. 
Louis R. R. has placed an order for 
four baggage cars with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. and is reported to 
have placed orders with the Pullman 
Co. for three coaches. 

The Wabash Ry. is inquiring for 20 
Lassenger cars, as follows: ten baggage 
cars, five chair cars, two diners, three 
passenger-baggage cars. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry. is inquiring for three multi- 
unit passenger cars. 

The? New. oYork, Central Ro Ree has 
placed an order with the Pullman Co. 
for one diner, in addition to those pre- 
viously. reported. 

The Canadian National Rys. have 
placed orders with the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. for four parlor-buffet ob- 
servation cars and six parlor cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for 100 caboose cars. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. is in- 
quiring for 100 ballast cars. 

The Wabash Ry. has placed orders 
with the Decatur Iron Works covering 
200 center sill reinforcements. 

The Virginian Ry. has placed orders 
with the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
for 100 caboose car underframes. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Reading Co. is taking bids on 
the construction of a new automatic 
coaling station at Birdsboro, Pa. This 
company has also awarded a contract 
to Robert E. Lamb Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., covering the furnishing and erec- 
tion of an addition to its office building 
of the motive power department. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has awarded 
a general contract to the Columbia 
Construction Co., Altoona, Pa., cover- 
ing a one-story power house at its 
shops at Juaniata, Pa., estimated to 


cost $50,000. 
The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
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plans the construction of a train shed 
at Flat Rock, Mich. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
acquired property at Elmsford, N. Y., 
which, it is reported, will be used as a 
site for a new steam-operated electric 
power plant in connection with the 
electrification of the Putnam division. 


The Grand Trunk Ry. will ask bids 
this month on a new engine house and 
locomotive repair shop at Battle Creek, 
Mich., estimated to cost $80,000. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. is prepar- 
ing preliminary plans for the construc- 
tion of a new coaling station at Millen, 
Ga., with electrically operated equip- 
ment. A coal storage plant will also 
be built. 

The Wrightsville & Tennille R. R. 
plans the erection of new locomotive 
and car repair shops at Dublin, Ga., 
estimated to cost $90,000. 


The New York Ontario & Western 
R. R. plans to relay 12 miles of its 
track between Oswego and Fulton, N. 
Y., with 100-lb. rail. W. C. Heidenthal, 
Middletown, N. Y., is engineer. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. plans the construction of a new 
classification yard at Binghampton, N. 
Y., estimated to cost between $800,000 
and $900,000. 

The Trinity & Brazos Valley R. R. 
and the Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. 
plan the construction of a freight term- 
inal at Dallas Tex., to cost .$500,000. 
H. A Stainer, ofthe. F. Wa Caat 
Dallas, is engineer. 


The Fort Myers Southern Ry. has 
awarded contract for grading 14 miles 
of line to Morrison & Boswell, Iver- 
ness, Fla., and 9 miles of grading to 
W. R. Wallace & Co., Ft. Myers, Fla. 

The Public Belt Ry. of New Orleans, 
Iua., has “awardedmicontracts tou heat be 
Farnsworth & Co., of New Orleans, 
covering the construction of a 20 by 75 
ft. service building, 193 by 268 ft. round- 
house and machine shop and a 17 by 27 
ft. oil house. 


The Long Island R. R. has awarded 
contracts to the Westinghouse Electric 
Co., covering equipment costing $7(9,- 
000 for six new substations in con- 
nection with the electrification of a por- 
tion of its line. 


The Joplin Union Depot Co., has 
awarded a contract to the W. R. Mc- 
Cormick Construction Co., of Joplin, 
Mo., for a new roundhouse to replace 
the structure destroyed by fire. 


The Southern: Pacific Co. plans the 
following construction at Englewood 
yards, Houston, Tex: Two repair 
yards, to hold 191 and= 130 cats; =re- 
spectively; a building 400 feet long for 
cars undergoing “heavy” repairs, with 
four parallel tracks in it; a building 208 
feet long by 40 feet wide for modern 
machinery to dress lumber used in car 
repairs; a shop with 3,200 square feet 
of floor space for preparing and assem- 
bling wheels and axles, and a depressed 
track with a concrete platform and ma- 
chinery for handling wheels, axles and 
other heavy parts. 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


The Arkansas railroad commission 
has ordered the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. to erect a new passenger 
depot at Devalls, Ark. 


The Southern Ry. has awarded a con- 
tract to Brimer & England, Knoxville, 
Tenn., for the construction of a new 
freight depot at Greenville, Tenn. The 
present freight depot will be remodeled 
and used as a passenger station, 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Boston & Maine R. R. has added 
a shaper to its list. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is inquiring for five cranes for its 
San Bernardino, Calif., shops as fol- 
lows: One 250-ton crane, two 15-ton 
cranes, one 175-ton crane and one 10- 
ton crane. 


The New York Central R: R: has 
ordered a four-foot radial drill and a 
grinder and is inquiring for a lathe. 

The Southern Ry. has ordered two 
planers from the Cincinnati Planer Co. 


The Boston & Albany R. R.~has 
ordered two punches and is inquiring 
for a used universal hollow hexagon 
turret lathe, a radial drill and a milling 
machine. 

The International Ry. has ordered a 
200-ton car wheel press. 

The following shops, etc., as reported 
under “Buildings and Terminals”, will 
shortly require machinery and tools to 
complete their equipment: 

Reading Co., coaling station, Birds- 


boro, Pa. 

Pennsylvania R. R., powerhouse, 
Jmaniata, Pa. 

New York Central R. R., power 


plant, Elmsford, N. Y. 


Grand Trunk Ry., engine house and 
locomotive repair shop, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Central of Georgia Ry., cose sta- 
tion, Millen, Ga. 

Wrightsville & Tennille Ry., locomo- 
tive and car repair shops, Dublin, Ga. 


Joplin Union Depot, roundhouse, 
Joplin, Mo. 
Southern’ -Pacific Go, ecara' shops, 
Houston, Texas. 

Bridges. 


The Great Northern Ry. has awarded 
a contract to the Widell Co., Mankato, 
Minn., covering the construction of a 
steel and concrete bridge over the Cut 
Bank river at Cut Bank, Mont. The 
bridge is to cost $155,000. 

The city of Cuniberland, Md., plans 
the construction of a $275,000 subway 
under the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
tracks, the cost to be divided between 
the city and the railway. 

Elimination of the grade crossing of 
the Rockaway boulevard and the Long 
Island R. R. is planned, by means of a 
bridge to cost $80,000, of which the rail- 
way is to pay half and the city and state 
of New York one quarter each. 


Signals and Interlocking. 
The Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. is 
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adding a four-lever section to the Saxby 
& Farmer interlocking machine at West 
Point, Texas, and will make the neces- 
sary change of locking on account of 
enlarging this plant. This material is 
being furnished by the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. will addidg 
Union 8-8 electric units on the existing 
20-lever Saxby & Farmer interlocking 
machine in service at “CQ” ‘Tower, 
Stock Yards Junction, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seven of these units are for switch op- 
cration and the remaining six for sig- 
nals. A complete change of locking for 
this machine, consisting of new bars, 
dogs and cross locks, is also being 
made. A total of six style “S-8” electric 
units have also been ordered by the 
Pennsylvania for application to the 
eight-lever Saxby & Farmer machine in- 
stalled at “GC’. Tower, Grantley, Pa. 
The Union Switch and Signal Co. is 
furnishing the materials for these plants 
and the field installations will be car- 
ried out by the railway’s regular signa] 
ccnstruction forces. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
placed orders for 5,000 tons of rail, 
3,000 tons of which were for the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit Co. 

The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paid 
Ry. has placed orders for 100 tons of 
reinforcing bars. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. is inquiring 
for 200 tons of structural steel for 
bridges. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St.'Louis Ry. is inquiring for a con- 
siderable tonnage of tie plates. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 


850. tons of tie plates. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey is 
inquiring for 500 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge at Allentown, Pa. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. has 
placed 400 tons of structural steel for 
bridges. 

The Imperial Government Rys. Jf 
Japan have been making extensive pur- 
chases in America. An order for car 
couplers was given to Okura & Co, 
New York, and Suzuki & Co. New 
York, divided 10,000 pairs and 5,0000 
pairs respectively. 11,000 feet of gas 
pipe were awarded to Mitsui & Co. 
Four hundred tons of galvanized wire 
and 350 tons of telegraph wire went to 
a Japanesé wire mill. 

The Southern Pacific Co. 
market for 12,000 kegs of spikes and 
bolts. 

~The Illinois Central R. R. has award- 
ed 355 tons of structural steel for altera- 
tions and additions to its outbound 
freight house at Memphis, Tenn., to the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


Executives. 
H. W. Netheken has 


been elected 


zz 
“ 
a 


is in the | 


7 


| 


i 
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vice-president and general manager of 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry, 
Fred B. Miller has been appointed 
president of the Northern Colorado & 
Eastern R. R.; T. Callaway, of New 
York has been elected vice-president. 


Operating. 


H. Scott, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania di- 
vision of the New York Central R. R. 
with headquarters at Corning, N. Y., 
was born in Thurmont, Md., on August 
30, 1872, and entered railway service as 
night operator on the Beech Creek R. 
R., November 26, 1888. From that date 
until September 1, 1893, Mr. Scott 


H. Scott. 


worked at various points as operator, 
and, on September 1, 1893, he was ap- 
pointed train dispatcher. On January 1, 
1905, Mr. Scott was appointed assisiant 
trainmaster at Clearfield, Pa.; Novem- 
ber, 1907, trainmaster, Jersey Shore, 
Pa.; May 1, 1917, superintendent, On- 
tario division at Oswego, N. Y., which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 

Philip T. White, who has been ap- 
peitited assistant general superinten- 
dent of the Cleveland Cincinnati Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ry., with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., entered railway 
Service as yard clerk for the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry., at Elyria, 
Ohio, in 1906. In January, 1907, Mr. 
White went to Brightwood, Ind., as 
yard clerk for the Big Four, and since 
that date he has served as yardmaster, 
inspector, trainmaster, superintendent 
of the Cleveland terminals, superinten- 
dent of the Michigan, Peoria & Eastern, 
St. Louis and Cincinnati-Sandusky di- 
visions, which latter position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


te F. Hayes, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Cincinnati-San- 
dusky division of the Cleveland Cincin- 
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nati Chicago & St. Louis Ry., entered 
railway service as messenger boy on 
the St. Louis division of the Big Four 
in 1897, and has served that line since 
as operator, dispatcher, trainmaster and 
superintendent of the Cleveland, Cairo 
and St. Louis divisions. 


F. N. Reynolds, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the St. Louis 
division of the Cleveland Cincinnati 
Ciicdo OmGan ote lO uiSeE Ry, was Dorn. 
January 24, 1877, in Boone county, lIa., 
and entered the service of the Big Four 
in 1913, as general yardmster. He was 
promoted to the Indianapolis terminals 
in 1915, and in 1922, was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Springfield division 
and the Indianapolis terminal, which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


“harles H. Calkins,.who has been ap- 
poicted superintendent of the New 
York Central R. R., with headquarters 
at Albany. N. Y., has been in the service 
of that Company during his entire rail- 
way career. Mr. Calkins was born in 
Pierrepont Manor, N. Y., and entered 
railway service on December 16, 1889, as 
operator at Pierrepont Manor. On July 
1, 1896, he was appointed train dis- 


C, H. Calkins. 


patcher at Watertown, N. Y., and pro- 
moted to chief dispatcher on- December 
15, 1962, and assistant trainmaster on 
Decembe: 15, 1905. On December 10, 
1906, Mr. Calkins was appointed train- 
master at Richland, N. Y., transferred 
to Oswego, N. Y., on January 1, 1907, 
and to Watertown, N. Y., on October 
24, 1907, in the same capacity. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1913, he was appointed chief 
trainmaster at Buffalo, N. Y., and on 
November 1, 1916, was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent at Buffalo. Mr. 
Calkins was made superintendent at 
Utica, N. Y., on July .29, 1919, and on 
June 1, 1920, he was transferred to Buf- 
falo as superintendent, which position 
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he held at the time of his recent ap- 
peintment. . 


C. J. Foster has been appointed 
superintendent of the Southern division 
of the Chicago Great Western R. R, 
with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, 
succeeding C. E. Carson, deceased. 


Traffic. 


J. B. Carpenter has been appointed 
general passenger agent of the Golf 
Moblie & Northern R. R., with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala. 


The Southern Ry. announces the fol- 
lowing changes in its passenger traffic 
department personnel, in addition to 
those recently announced in these col- 
umns: E. G. Hall has been appointed 
traveling passenger agent at Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; A.( R. Gould has been sap: 
pointed traveling passenger agent at 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

S. M. Chapman has been appointed 
traveling passenger agent of the Atlanta 


Birmingham & Atlantic R. R., with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 
R. S. Gordon, who has been ap- 


pointed general baggage agent of the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan., was born 
at Howards Par santanyeZs.. 1871 ond 
educated in the high schools and busi- 
ness college. His railway career has 
been ‘Santa Fe All the Way,” as follows: 
office boy, auditor’s office, Topeka, Kan., 
June, 1889, to August, 1889; clerk, gen- 
eral baggage office, August, 1889, to 
August, 1892; train baggageman, Gulf - 
Colorado & Santa Fe, August, 1892, 
to August, 1895; station baggageman, 
Colorado Springs, Col., August, 1895, 
to June, 1900; baggage agent, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., June, 1900, to April, 1905; 
general baggage agent, G C.& S. EF, 
Galveson, Texas, April, 1905, to April, 
1910; assistant general baggage agent, 
Ae Tacs, Eee lopeka, KankrAprilentO1: 
to May 1, 1924, when he was appointed 
general baggage agent. 


Engineering. 


Burton M. Hill has been appointed 
director and chief engineer of the St. 
John & Quebec Ry., with headquarters 
at Fredericton, N. B. 


C. D. Pollock has been appointed 
bridge engineer of the Alaska R. R., 
with headquarters at Anchorage, Al- 
aska; C. G. Jones has been appointed 
roadmaster, with headquarters at Ne- 
nana, Alaska. The office of general 
roadmaster has been abolished. 


Mechanical. 


A. C. Rinker has been appointed 
superintendent of shops of the Great 
Northern Ry., with headquarters at Su- 
perior, Wis., succeeding M. J. Stoll, 
retired. 


F. E. Russell, who has been appointed 
mechanical engineer of the Southern 
Pacific Co., with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif., was born September 
25, 1875, near Davis, Yolo county, Cal., 
and graduated from Winters Union 
high school. He served an apprentice- 
ship in electric wiring, gas fitting, etc., 
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while studying drafting at. night school. 
During the Spanish-American war, he 
served as electrician and photographer 
in the Philippine Islands, with the first 
company, United States volunteer sig- 
nal corps. Mr. Russell entered railway 
service with the Southern Pacific Co. 
in September, 1899, in the shops at Sac- 


F. E. Russell. 


ramento, Cal., and was transferred to 
the drafting room in September, 1900, 
meanwhile studying drafting and mech- 
anical engineering, by correspondence. 
In 1903, he was promoted to head loco- 
motive draftsman, in connection with 
the preparation of the Harriman lines 
standard locomotive drawings and spe- 
cifications and, in connection with this 
work, he spent five months at the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. In Novem- 
ber,- 1906, Mr. Russell was appointed 
chief locomotive draftsman, and in 1915, 
he had charge of the arrangement and 
installation of the Southern Pacific’s 
exhibit at the Panama-Pacific interna- 
tional exhibition. In June, 1917, Mr. 
Russell was appointed assistant mech- 
anical engineer, which position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion 


Legal. 


C. F. Taplin has been appointed gen- 
eral counsel of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Ry. 

Carl M. Owen has been appointed 
general counsel and secretary of the 
Northern Colorade & Eastern R. R., 
with headquarters in New York City. 


Treasury. 


C. A. Cook has been appointed treas- 
urer of the Chicago Great Western R. 
R., succeding J. F. Coykendall, de- 
ceased, and A. A. Sieg has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and pay- 
master, both with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Obituary. 


Alexander Edgley, superintendent of 
bitdge construction for the Canadian 
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Pate Rayacweduat Limoilu, Que., 
cently. 


res 


Edward F. Terry, founder of Terry 
& Trench Co., engineers and contrac- 
tors, died at his home in Riverdale, N. 
Y., on May 12, of heart disease, follow- 
ing an illness of several months. Mr. 
Terry was well-known as a _ bridge 
builder, having built five across the 
Mississippi, also the New York Cent- 
ral R. R. four-track drawbridge over the 
Harlem river, the Manhattan bridge, 
and large sections of the New York 
subway and the Boston elevated rail- 
way. 


John’ F. Coykendall, treasurer of the 
Chicago Great Western R. R., and well 
known in railway financial circles, died 
in Chicago this week. Mr. Coykendall 
was borin October 25, 1859, and edu- 
cated in the grainmar schools. He en- 
tered railway service on January 1, 1881, 
with the Wabash St. Louis & Pacific 


J. F. Coykendall, 


Ry., and from June, 1883, to March 1, 
1887, he was secretary to the vice- 
president of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. In March, 1887, Mr. Coy- 
kendail was appointed secretary to the 
vice-president of the Union Pacific R. 
R., serving in that capacity until March 
1, 1892.. Mr. Coykendall was appointed 
ireasurer of the Chicago Great Western 
R. R. on October 1, 1909. 


C. E. Carson, chief transportation 
officer of the district of Paris during 
the world war, died in Milwaukee, Wis., 
on May 9. Mr. Carson was born Janu- 
ary 9, 1870, at Portsmouth, Ohio, <: ad 
graduated from Carleton college in 1888. 
He entered railway service on June 13, 
1888, as switchman for the Kansas City 
Fort Scott & Memphis Ry., serving un- 
til 1893, as brakeman, conductor, assist- 
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ant yardmaster, yardmaster and train- 


master. From 1893, to 1897, Mr. Carson — 
was chief clerk in the superintendent’s 
office of the Terminal R. R. Associa- 
tion of St. Louis and from 1897, to 1902, 
superintendent of the Missouri Pacific 
R. R. at Kansas City, Mo.; 1902.3fom 
superintendent, St. 


1508, Louis, Mo.; 


_C, E. Carson. 


1903, to 1906, superintendent, Colorado 
& Southern R. R., Denver, Colo.; 1906, 
to 1908, superintendent of the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. at Kansas City, Mo.; 1908, 
to 1911, superintendent of the Mexican 
Central Ry. at Tampico, Mexico; 191], 
to 1913, superintendent of the Chicago 
Great Western R. R., with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., 1914, to 1917, super- 
intendent of the Ft. Dodge Des Moines 
& Southern R. R., at Boone, Iowa. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Carson served as su- 
perintendent and general superintendent 
of transportation and chief transporta- 
tion officer, district of Paris, for the 
United States army. From October, 
1919, to September, 1921, he was gen- 
eral agent-of the Ft. Dodge Des Moines 
& Southern R. R. at Chicago, IIL; 
tember, 1921, to May 15, 1922, manager 
of the Traffic Club of Chicago, and on 
the latter date, he was appointed sup-— 
erintendent of the southern division of 
the Chicago Great Western R. R., with 
headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa. 


William L. Kingman, retired indus- 
trial agent of the New York Central R. 
R., died on May 8, at his home in Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. Mr. Kingman was at one 
time general freight agent of the i‘ 
York Central. % 


Education—Write the Railway Edus 
cational Buréau, Omaha, Neb., for Free ; 
Special Bulletin, It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 
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Box Cars Rebuilt in Record Time, D. & H. Co. 


Three Teams of Repairmen Representing Respective 


Br At a freight car rebuilding contest conducted by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. at Oneonta, N. Y., on May 8, 1924, 
the entire superstructure of a 60,000 Jb. capacity, steel 
underframe, double sheathed box car, was rebuilt in the 

record time ‘of 52 man hours. This included the application 
of draft gears and couplers as well as the assembling of the 
trucks. In a previous contest conducted at Colonie, N. Y., 
on October 31, 1923, and fully described in the Railway 
Review of December 22, 1923, the entire wood work of an 
85,000 Ib. capacity composite twin-hopper car was removed 
and rebuilt in 46 hours and 54 minutes. These contests 
conducted under the supervision of G. W. Ditmore, master 
car builder of the Delaware & Hudson Co., are held prim- 
avily for their educational value to the employees of the 
car department. While some very interesting and unusual 
time records are made, the real purpose of the exhibitions 
is to enable the men to become more efficient in this class 
of work. The following is an account of the results of the 
recent contest together with a description of the methods 
used by the Delaware & Hudson Co. in conducting exhibt- 
tions of this kind, 


_ Divisions Compete in an Unusual Car Rebuilding Contest 


Many freight car rebuilding and repairing contests 
have been conducted for the purpose of determining 
the number of man hours required to do a certain 
amount of work, but the Delaware & Hudson Co., 
is one of the first railroads to conduct these exhibi- 
tions on a competitive basis for the purpose of de- 
termining the most systematic and efficient methods 
of rebuilding freight cars. While it is true that many > 
interesting and unusual time records are made in 
these contests, the records are considered of little 
value unless the exhibitions have helped to make the 
men engaged in this work more efficient. At the 
contest recently conducted by the employees of the 
car department of the Delaware & Hudson Co., some 
very interesting records were made in the time re- 
quired to perform certain operations, but the best 
results were obtained from observing the thorough 
and orderly arrangement of the details of the contest 
which made these records possible. 

The entire demonstration was very carefully plan- 
ned beforehand, and every detail was carefully 


General Arrangement of the Details of the Car Rebuilding Contest. Ea ch Piece of Material Required was Provided and Piled as Shown Near 
the Steel Underframe of Each Car. 
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checked over before the teams were per- 
mitted to start. The subject for this 
contest was a 60,000 lb., capacity steel 
underframe, double sheathed box ar, 
and the idea was to determine just what 
were the best and most efficient methods 
of rebuilding a car of this class. The 
work to be done consisted of building 
the entire superstructure of the car on 
a steel underframe, and was to include 
the application of draft gears and 
couplers, as well as the assembling of 
the trucks, which was virtually the re- 
building of the entire car. 


Better appreciation of the magnitude 
of the work accomplished in so short 


a time may be had by reference tothe 


accompanying tabulation of the material 


used on each car, and by reference to 


the following table of dimensions and 


data of the cars: 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS AND DaTA 


Mss Of Car, Series.:......0..; 19,500 to 22,399 
Be eV Pe, ee cece Ses d aeh lac jeees 60,000 Ibs. 
BEMUENVER ONG. Bele eee uid los weak 39,000 Ibs. 
RGR is yee Ge Se de AN laa, ccq ome’ 1907 
Meeneth over side sills........... 36 ft. 75% in. 
Length over running board........ het atin 7 shel, 
Mvidth over side sills............ 8 ft. 454 in. 
Width over side sheathing....... 9 ft. 1% in. 
Merrett iNSIdE, 26. kee ee ee Boake LObine 
COREG (CaS a Sritworine 
Height inside, top of floor to bottom of 

MCE, NPAs SE Arc Mok core che ciaNe oats Sits One 
‘Height, inside, top of floor to top of 134 

LS ae Sj oaces OW) avai 
Height, top of rail to eaves...... O) Sin (OY aha 
Height, top of rail to running board.13 ft. 3 in. 
Meicth of roof over all............. i 
Width of door opening..........:. ) 

Height of door opening.......... 

Arch bar truck, wheel base......... 

MEECOETILETS |. Sohalvede's sess wea 
Total wheel base........ Ce ey 
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This Steel Underframe, Double-Sheathed, 60,000-Lb. Capacity Box Car was Rebuilt in 52 
Man Hours in the Car Rebuilding Contest Conducted by the Delaware & Hudson Co. 


The Winning Team in the Car Rebuilding Contest Conducted by the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., at Oneonta, N, Y¥., May 8, 1924. 


These men represented the Susquehanna division of the road and the car department 
at Oneonta, N. Y. They are: No. 1, John Konsacowitch; No, 2, Herman Wells; No. 3, 
Albert Dilello; No. 6, Mike Turchan; No. 7, Dominic Bunillio; No, 8, Fred Demesko. The 
man in the center of the group is R. J. Cook, foreman of the team, 
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Details of Construction of the Arch Bar Truck That Was Assembled in 2 Hours, 26 Minutes, at the Delaware & Hudson Co. Car Rebuilding 


Contest. 
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The three teams selected to take part in the exhibi- 
tion consisted of one foreman and eight car repair- 
men each, and were chosen from among the employees 
engaged in this class of work at the various stations. 
One team from Oneonta, N. Y., represented the 
Susquehanna division, one from Colonie, N. Y., repre- 
sented the: Saratoga and Champlain divisions, and 
another team from Carbondale, Pa., represented the 
Pennsylvania division. The work was to be performed 
in a workmanlike manner and it was the intention 
of the company that the cars should be rebuilt under 
conditions similar to those found in any car depart- 
ment. 

In order that everything would be properly arranged, 
a bill of material was compiled from the blue prints 
of the .car, 
ready and conveniently placed near the steel under- 
frame upon which it was to be assembled. The under- 
frames had been dismantled from other cars of the 
same class, repaired and repainted, and were mounted 
on suitable supports above the track. All. of the 
sills and heavy timbers had been machined, with the 
exception of the few holes that it is usually necessary 
to bore in assembling, and were piled in the order 
in which they would ordinarily be applied to the 
underframes. The smaller pieces of lumber were 
also carefully checked over and placed in piles in the 
order in which they were to be used. 


A rack divided into suitable bins was erected be- 
side each underframe and contained all of the various 
sizes of bolts, nuts, washers, etc., necessary to com- 
plete the work. Each bin in the rack was carefully 
marked to indicate the contents in order that no time 
might be lost in searching for material. The inside 
Winslow metal roof parts of each car were piled in 
the order in which they were to be applied. All. of 
Be castings and forgings required were provided and 

were piled with the other material. 


The trucks were of the arch bar type and were 


The Steel Underframe of One of the Cars Rebuilt at the Delaware & Hudson Co., Car Rebuilding Contest. ton sam 
Notice the arrangement of the various classes of material, which was all provided and piled as shown before the men started the work. 
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and every piece of material was made 
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Judges of the Recent Car Rebuilding Contest of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co, 


From left to right, G C. Weight, general car inspector, Pennsyl- ~ 
vania R. R.; G. E. Carson, district master car builder, New York 
Central R. R.; A. Kipp, general car inspector, New York Ontario & 
Western Ry. 


to be completely assembled and placed in their proper — 
positions under the cars. The truck wheels were — 
mounted on the rails at each end of the underframe, — 
and all of the parts of the trucks were placed con- — 
veniently near the wheels. All of these details were 
arranged in this manner to eliminate as much as 
possible any loss of time in handling material, as the” 
contestants were only required to handle the material — 


‘ 
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Col. J. T. Loree, (Standizg on Platform) Vice President and General 
Manager of the Delaware & Hudson Co., Presenting the Birkett Trophy 
' to the Winning Team, 


where it was necessary in applying the same to the 
car. 

To insure that there would be: no particular advan- 
tages afforded to any of the contestants a set of rules 
governing the contest was formulated and distributed 
to each person interested. In addition to the rules 
the work was subject to the inspection and approval 
of three piece work inspectors and three judges. 
Piece work rates were the basis of compensation, 
and the work of each team was inspected and checked 
by the piece work inspectors, one of whom was as- 
signed to each car. In order that the work_should 
be inspected and checked impartially, the inspectors 
were so assigned that they were to examine the work 
of a team not representing the inspector’s home sta- 
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tion. After the foreman of a team had announced 
that a car was completed the judges made a complete 
examination of the work. The judges of the contest 
were G. E. Carson, district master car builder of the 
New York Central; A. Kipp, general car inspector 
of the New York Ontario & Western Railway, and 
G. C. Weight, general car inspector of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

To prevent interference of the workmen by dis- 
interested parties the entire area surrounding the 
space in which the exhibition was to be held was 
roped off and only the officials were permitted within . 
the enclosure. 


Because of the rather unusual arrangements of the 
first exhibition conducted by the Delaware & Hudson 
the announcement of the recent demonstration caused 
considerable interest among both the employees and 
officials of the company and the officials of car depart- 
ments of other railroads.. As a consequence the con- 
test was attended by more than 300 men, of which 40 
represented 21 different railroads; 19 railroad supply 
men were present, representing 15 various railway 
supply companies, and one inspector from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was present. Included 
in this large attendance were all of the employees of 
the car department of the Delaware & Hudson Co., 
engaged in a supervisory capacity who could be re- 
lieved from their regular duties. This was arranged 
in order that these men might have the opportunity 
to study the methods and results of rebuilding the 
cars from an educational standpoint. 


The interest of the men who were to participate 
in the contest was so great that no incentive was 
necessary for them to put forth their best efforts, but 
as an expression of the appreciation of the manage- 
ment of the company cash awards in gold were offered 
as prizes in addition to two silver cups. One of 
these latter, known as the Birkett trophy, in honor 
of the first car foreman of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., was to be retained by the winning team until 
won by another team in some future contest; while 
the smaller cup, which was an exact duplicate of the 
Birkett trophy, except in size, was to be retained 
permanently by the winners as a memento of their 
victory. 

The contest began promptly at 8:00 a. m., and 


The Start of the Contest, from a Photograph Taken Shortly After the Men Had Started to Work, 
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MATERIAL REQUIRED FOR EACH CAR, DELAWARE & HUDSON BOX CAR REBUILDING CONTEST. 
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Name No. Pes. Name No. Pes. 
OAK. Size Per Car | WuitE PINE. Size Per-Car 
Door stop 2 by 2% by 7 ft. 10% in. 4 Top of door 1% by 7 by 6 ft. 3%4 in. 2 
Corner post 5 by 5 by 7 ft. 9% in. 4 Door batten % by 8 by 6 ft. 3 in. 4 
Door post 3% by 6 by 7 ft. 9% in. 4 Door batten % by 7% by 2 ft. 114% in. 4 
End braces B< by B by So Se a Door batten %% by 6 by 3 ft. 11 in. 4 
End inter post 5 by (5 “by aaa ae ‘ Roofing % by 4 ft. 10 % in. 370 sq. ft. 
End plate By ee er ra 2 | Under door ways 13/16 by 6 by 6 ft. 7 in. 2 
Side brace 2 hy > bs, 8 ay Fascia blocks 5% by 8 by 0 ft. 4% in. 100 
Side post 2 by 2% by 7 ft. 9% in. 16 Side fascia ™% by 5 75 lin. ft. 
Side belting 2./by 276 by Ad tt. 0 an 7 End fascia % by 11% by 9 ft. 4 in. 2 
eat VEPs 218: By Sp One ae 4 | Grorcia PINE 
CarliBes 7 aes : ee aoe bie 4 Ceiling for door 13/16 by 3% or 5%4 in.—87 ft. (per door) 
Post capping Me is Be DS eta Side sill 3% by 6 by 36 ft. 7%4 in. 2 
EL P eg Lia by Ont en orang : Side plate 4 by 7 by 86 ft. 714 in. 2 
Badule Seas hed eda os Ridge pole 4% by 544 by 36 ft. 74 in. 1 
Saddle 25% by B by 8 ft ‘454. in 3 Purlines 1% by 3 by 36 ft. 74 in. 4 
eee Sg WEN os eto tet A 3 Nailing strips 114, by 3 by 36 ft. 101%4 in. 6 
Poor uses 18 716 by eee Deo Nailers 3 by 3 by 4 ft. 10% in 8 
Header filler 1 by 4% by 6 ft. 1 in. 2 ARs 25 Ws ee 26 ft. 0 in. 3 
Match flooring 1% by — 8 ft. 11 in. 798 sq. ft. Ee ao ue ; rani 354 in 4 
Strap belting 15% by 1% in. 160 lin. ft. Ae nee : dete ag ie i : ; 
Door stop block under plate 38 by 4 by 0 ft. 11% in, 2 oak ea A 1k - oe it Pe: me : = 
Safety appliance filler 3>by Soby 0) tt. 8 in. 2 ike Sore Aone 14 a “f eo A ie 6 a 4 
Ar pple mikes gy ak : Sheattlag cand 13/16 by 3% by 8 ft. 10%4 in 182 
0 2 r 3 eae , A x a « 3 . ae 
ea feplionee filler 3 oy 3 by 2 ft. 18% in. 2 Sheathing _ 13/16 by 54% by 8 ft. 10% in, 294 
ms ‘ ul 8 by 3 by 2 ft. 8% in. 9 Safety appliance filler 3 by 6 by 2 ft. 8% in. Et 
Safety ‘appience tie bes So oo! Ridge pole 1% by 5% by 36 ft. 744 in 1 
End fascia 1% by 10 by 9 ft. 4 in. 2 ae ees 3 = ve by ee 7M = - 3 
SPRUCE OR PINE. Saddle 3 by 31% by 1 ft. 7 in. WW 
Running board 1% by 6 by 20 ft. O in. 6 Saddle 3 by 4% by 1 ft. 7 in. 2 
Inside lining % by 3% or 5% in. SLOWS hte Cars equipped with Hutchins all steel roof and ends. 


Botts AND MISCELLANEOUS MATERIAL, 


Pat No. Pat. No. No. 
or Pes. or Pes Per 
Shape ier Shape Per Car Size Location 
No. Car : No. Car 4 ¥Y% in.x9 in. End post ca 
CASTINGS AND FORGINGS. ee pe FOS plate 4 28 % in.x10 in. Side Pre panels strip 
Uneoupling lever casting U-282 2 we eOn _ 8 4 % in.x10 in. End plate—purline = 
Uncoupling lever casting CO-2228 2 End anchor rod 5exd ft. 11 in. 8 4 % in.x9 in. End plate—purline 
Uncoupling lever casting C-2229 2 Side rod plate. washer. 25 8 % in.x10% in. Door header 
Bottom corner post C-1199 2 nace ener cock holder 2 2 %% in.xd in. Camel door lock 
Bottom. corner post O-1200 2 Gan Pe corner band 12 4 % inx4% in. Camel door lock 
Top corner post C-1204 2 eee ¥ Sore tat (op) il 4 4 % in.x2¥% in. Door hasp and strap 
Top corner post C-1205 2 utside corner (at belt rail) 8 6 % in.x2 in. Door hasp and strap 
Top end post casting C-1192 2 4 % in.x2¥% in. R. B. Bracket 
Top end post casting C-1193 2 ae 4 % a in. Roof handhold 
Bottom end post casting C-1194 4 ee Si F 2 % in.x38 in. Roof handhold 
Top side post casting O-1202 4 te 1 ah F ‘ Tuer 4 ¥% in.x5¥% in. R. B. Bracket 
‘Transom post casting ©-1197 | 4 “8 a ene aD: Len ers and rods Rops 
Side brace post casting C-1222 4 Ns eiesubg se Pat eee sean verti 
Bide: brie pak 4 14 in.x6%4 in. End sill filler 16 % in.x9 ft. Vertical body side 
ace post casting C-1198 at Gye Ve ‘rasa beeen ; ; 8 % in.x10 ft. 1% in. Di 1 bod 
Ridge cle eantiae 1640 3 9 % in.x11% in. Carline ridge pole 4 in.x - 1% in. Diagonal body side 
Top door ipost Nene C-1863 3 terbeein x44 “An. Ratchet dog 4 % in.x10 ft. 1% in. Diagonal body end 
; Jes 1 % in.x3 in. Brake chain 4 % in.xl0 ft. 1%4 in. Vertical body end 
Top door post casting C-1862 2 E a 4 Bi * 
Bottom door post casting 0-1842 2 Se ate a apo pa OE ean pyar Aa see ee Cares 
Bottom door post casting C-1841 2 15 in.x574 an Bloor nailer 4 ene ae Dingonsh ody sims 
Sie Ae eae Caets x 20% in.x6%4 in. Side sill filler F. H. Woop Screws. 
End plate casting €-1284 4 32 2 Rost 72 iM. Sheathing strap 36 3 in. No. 18 R. B. Saddle 
Camel door lock E-7 9 ae 2 nian Side sill 80 2% in. No. 18 Partink strip 
Camel door guide (back) D 2 3 3% jn.257Q in. Rel. lever bracket 142 2% in. No. 18 Running board 
Camel door guide (back) D-1 9 i Peso Ue Brake step board 28 2% in. No. 12 Threshold plate 
Bottom br. shaft support D-715 1 ea ic eb eas Brake step board 28 2 in. No. 12 Back edge of door 
Bevel side rod washer ©-1208 12 s % na ame aigage poke weather plate 
Miner: hand “nea 1 12 % eens in, Follower strap 16 1% in. No. 12 Bottom of side wear 
Center sill binder 0-1206 4 Si ete ais ae ae P iron 
Type “D’ couplers 5x7x91% in. 2 3 i Hee ot Page Bolster hook 22 1 in. No. 12 Door post weather plate 
Cast steel yokes 0-2282 9 a ve eee in, Column casting 22 1% in. No. 10 Side sheathing wear iron 
Co oe C-1538 = 8 eke a ioe, ee COrreERs. 
Truck end casting C-1218 4 Aaya Srrad Z 2 in.x3 in. | x 
Journal boxes 8 2% a ane Ridge pele—end plate 1 é ae in peer bee 
Siar) naneeeae 8 4 % in.x6% in. Carriage side ladder stile 36 14 in.x2 ey . cena 
FOnraaAl pearing key 8 4 % in.x7¥% in. Carriage side ladder stile af ys 5 is ae Connection pin 
Miner olter side whearing. 1-770 ‘4 4 % in.x8% in. Carriage end ladder stile 8 a ETS ely Cplr. yoke pin 
Cartel deo: teas CM.340 2 4 % in.x914 in. Carriage end ladder stile 9 3 tes 3 ae hge, key bolt 
Side door hase: as y CARRIAGE BOLTS. retes ie ; el. lever bracket 
Side door wedges K-3-R 2 12 % in.x2¥% in. Door hanger 38 Ze ARC 
Side door wedges Rese 9 12 36 in.x2%4 in. Door wedge 40 pee Roof : 
Wine ladders (end) 2 4 %% in.x24 in. Door handle Met a ano Parting strip 
Wine ladders (side) 2 | 40 % in.x5% in. Side post Bo Rane Ridge pole 
Handhold (end) 829 2 18 % in.x51% in. Purline-Carline 5 in. Mashing Side plate 
Handhold (side) 829 2 | 11 % in.x5% in. End fascia . Flashing Over door track 
Handhold (roof) 827 2 8 5% in.x6 in. Bot. door guide Wire NAILs. 
Handhold (end sill) 829 4 24 36 in.x6%4 in. Door track 2. Ibs. 8D Flashing 
Sheathing strap 14 ft: 10 in. 88 3 in.x7 in. Side fascia 15 lbs. 6D/ Roof 
Threshold plate 9 Tish. AUAG Shee ere iby Purlite-Carline 1 keg 8D Sheathing and lining 
Door post weather strip 2 16 % in.x314 in. Side door post 1 keg 20D End lining e 
Sheathing wear iron 2 48 % in.x214 in. Side door angle 1 keg 30D Flooring. 
Bottom door wear iron S 4 % in.x2% in. Br. step board Souare Nuts 
Side door reinforced angle 4 1 % in.x2¥% in. Br. shaft ratchet 215 % in : 
Underframe nailer clip 4 4 ¥% in.x4¥ in. Back bottom door stop 315 % in. 
End post cap clip 4 8 % in.x5d in. Top door post casting 129 & jah, 
Schaeffer bot. bar BPS 26734 5946 2 4 % in.xd in. Ridge pole casting 84 8% in. 
Schaeffer br. hanger BPS $2588 8 10 % in.x5% in. Front door stop 20. -% \in. 
Schaeffer br. lever TT ftexo lari ne 24 % in.xd% in. Corner band 24 1y in 
Top arch bar 417 4 2 4% in.x6' in: Sheathing strap a Sue 
Bottom arch bar 478 4 2 % in.x6 in. Bot. br. shaft support Grip Nurs 
Brake beam, ARA No. 2 4 4 % in.x514" in. Body side handhold 7 %& in. 
Brake beam safety chain 5% in.xl2 in. 8 8 % in.x5¥% in. End post cap 120 % in. 
Truck Crosstie strap 660-661 2 2 % in.x5% in. Top br. shaft support 62 % in. 
Follower 8 16 % in.x8% in. Corner band 80 % re 
Follower plate strap 4 4 ¥% in.x8¥% in. Body end hand hold 12% a 
Miner brake shaft 1 8 % in.x8¥% in. End post cap 24 1% in. 
Brake step bracket 2 8 % in.x6% in. Corner band WASHERS. j 
Running board bracket 4 8 % in.x5% in. Ridge pole casting 124 % in. 
Draft spring (harvey) 8 in.x8 in. 4 4 % in.xd in. Back door stop (top) 165 1% in. 
Truck spring (sets) Wo. 12 4 30 % in.x5 in. Sheathing strap 150 5 in. 
Metal door track 2 4 ¥% in.x5% in. Bottom ladder tread 76 %4 in. 
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This View was Taken at 9:00 A. M., and Shows the Progress That Had Been Made in One Hour. 


continued without interruption until 12:00 o’clock 
noon, when 20 minutes was allowed for lunch. This 
was in the form of a box lunch served by the com- 
missary department to the employees and the guests 
of the company. It was interesting to notice the 
manner in which the different teams went about the 
work of rebuilding the cars, and by lunch time the 
major portion of the work had been completed. . 

At 12:20 p. m., work was resumed, and at 2:10 p. 
m., the team from OnieontasNe Y.; had completed the 
first car, D. & H. No. 20031. ‘The total elapsed t.me 
required to rebuild the car was 6 hours and 30 min- 
utes, or a total of 52 man hours, The next car was 
finished at 3:07 p. m., by the team from Colonie, N. Y., 
in 6 hours and 47 minutes, or a total of 54.26 man 
hours. The last team to finish completed the third 
car at 3:40 p. m., requiring 7 hours and 20 minutes 
or 58.66 man hours. The work of each team was 
carefully inspected by the three judges and the piece 
work inspectors and was pronounced satisfactory. 

Beside the records made in rebuilding the cars 
several other unusua! records were established. 


Car Rebuilding Contest at 10:00 A. ‘M. 


—Man Hours— 


Items Hours ‘Minutes 

The floor nailers were put in place and the 

sidemsillseassembled ities eee ae aoe 40 
Hee nOOTE Was, aide inno. eae ec eee 2 
The roof, including running boards and 

brackets, and the hand holds, were applied in 8 33 

(This also included the application of 

metal flashing over ridge pole and the side 

plate and sheathing.) 
The side doors were fitted, hung and equipped 

with door fasteners and SEOPSMitleey es Looe 1 54 
The trucks were completely assembled in. 2 26 
Car was framed, including the placing of 

all tie rods, posts, braces, end and side 

DIAG SG WN ceacalesscen Dance ee ee TOE Z 30 
The sheathing was applied and nailed in. 2 
The inside end and side lining was applied 

Euavoh WekcvulKtolwabal s-ulg siete a Akane Gi ctead Ac cdlaeeans 1 20 
Sheathing straps were applied in........... 1 
ihencarm wasn painte cunt ey eer nna 34 


After the finish of the contest the men were addres- 
sed by G. W. Ditmore, master car builder, who intro- 
duced Colonel J. T. Loree, vice-president and general 
manager of the Delaware & Hudson Co. In a brief 


This View Illustrates the Progress made in Two Hours, The Car in the Foreground was Rebuilt in 


52 Man Hours. 
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Car Rebuilding Contest at 11:00 A, M. 


address Colonel Loree expressed his appreciation of 
the efforts of the men and commented on the very 
satisfactory results obtained, after which he presented 
the prizes to the various winners. 

The second coat of paint and the stencils were 
applied the next day, and the car was released from 
the repair track aele15 m., May 9, 1924. It was 
placed for loading at 1:43 p. m., was loaded at 1:54 
p. m., and left (Oneonta, "N:aY feats 10ep ans oretne 
same day, loaded with 400 bags of feed consigned to 
Granville, N. Y. 

While the records clearly indicate the efficiency and 
ability of the men participating in the contest, much 
credit is due the entire car department of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co., for the thorough and systematic man- 
agement of the details of the demonstration. In fact 
the success of the entire exhibition depended, in a 
large measure, upon the very efficient manner in which 
all of the material had been provided for, including 
also the manner in which it was arranged for the 
convenience of the contestants. 


Condition of the Cars at 12:00. O’Clock Noon. 


This illustration shows how the men went about the work. 
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The Team from Oneonta Have Almost Completed the Superstructure of the Car, But Still Have the 
Couplers and Draft. Gear to Apply and the Trucks to Assemble. 


The set of rules governing the contest, spoken of 
above, read in full, as follows: 


RuLes GOVERNING Box Car REBUILDING CONTEST 
Oneonta, N. Y., May 8, 1924 


-Problem of Contest:—Three steel underframe 
60,000-lb. capacity box cars selected from series 19,500 © 
to 22,399. 

The work will consist of rebuilding the superseaa 
ture complete, application of draft gears and couplers 
and assembling of trucks. 

Operations will start at 8:00_a. m. sharp. At 12:00 
o’clock noon a 20-minute recess will be taken for 
lunch. 

Material will be laid out from blue prints and ar- 
ranged near each car prior to contest, therefore the 
services of material men will not be needed. 

Standard shop practices will govern the order of 
repairs. For convenient reference, however, the fol- 
lowing items governing repairs must be observed: 

(a) Yellow pine flooring, tongue and groove. 


ASFA A es Si TR a SN 


D. & H. Car Rebuilding Contest. 


had worl It will be noted that at this time one team had assembled the trucks, another 
ad worked on the superstructure and had the couplers and draft gears in place, while the third team had worked on the superstructure 
alone, 
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(b) 1%-inch yellow pine and lining to belt rail. 

(c) End anchor rods. 

(d) . Winslow roof. 

(e) Side doors to be equipped with Camel door 
fasteners. 

(f) Angle sheathing straps. 

(g) Miner hand brake. 

(h) Cast steel yokes and type “D” couplers, Harvey 


friction draft springs. 


(i) Wine ladders. 


(j) Schaeffer brake hangers and bottom bars. 
Nails to be driven in accordance with 
lines—flooring—roofing—sheathing. 

Flooring:—-Two nails per plank on intermediate 
floor stringers. One nail per plank at side sill ana 
center floor stringers. 

Roofing :—Two nails per board in each row. 

Sheathing :—Two rows at side sill—4 nails per 
board. At belt rails—two nails per board staggered 

—one above and the other below chalk line. At top 

side plate—one row, two nails per board. 

Inside side lining:—Two nails per board at side 
posts and braces. 

Inside end lining :—Two nails per plank at end and 
corner posts, one nail per plank at end braces. 

(1) Grain strips to be applied vertically in corner, 

side and end lining. 

(m). Grip nuts to be applied to: 

Column and box bolts. 

Follower strap bolts. 

Sill binder bolts. 

Carrier iron bolts. 

Diagonal and vertical body tie rods. 

Carline rods. 

Carline bolts. 

Sub-Carline or parting strip bolts at side plate. 
Ridge pole casting bolts. 

Corner band bolts. 

Top door post casting bolts. 

Back door stop casting bolts. 

Bottom door guide bolts. 

End post clip bolts. 
Door track bolts. 

All safety appliance bolts, sheathing strap bolts, 
door hanger casting bolts, side door reinforcing 
angle bolts to be sheared when necessary and, 
in all cases bolts must be riveted over. 

Roof :—All bolt head gains to be covered with 
thick paint. 


chalk 


(n) 


(0) 


(p) Wood Screws:—Last half inch to be driven by 
air machine or brace and bit. 
(q) Tin capping to be applied full length over roof 


boards at ridge pole extending down to end 
plate. Tin flashing to be applied over side 
door openings. Tin flashing to be applied over 
side sheathing at side plate. 
Side sill and end sill fillers, floor nailers, side 
and end posts and braces to be creosoted. 
Paint to be applied to all wood coming in con- 
tact with metal. 
Bo boards at eaves to be sawed off on chalk 
ine. 


(r) 
(s) 
(t) 


(a) Bottom of side sheathing must be even and 
flush with bottom of side sill. 
(v) All nuts to be squared up. 


(w) All cotter keys to be properly spread. 

Judges will base their decision on time consistent 
with workmanship. 

After foreman reports work completed, actual time 
required to correct improper repairs noted by judges 
will be added to total time. 
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There will be a penalty of five minutes for each 
infraction of the rules. 

It is not permissable for foreman to actually per- 
form any mechanic’s work. For each violation of 
this rule, the offending team will be penalized 15 
minutes. 


Master Boiler Makers in Fifteenth 
Annual Convention 


The Master Boiler Makers’ Association convened on 
Tuesday, May 20,/at 10 :00varm:) at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, for its 15th annual session. 

E. W. Young, mechanical assistant to the general 
superintedent of motive power of the Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry., and president of the Boiler- 
makers’ Association occupied the chair and called the 
convention to order. After the invocation President 
Young presented Mr. Frank M. Padden, assistant cor- 
poration counsel of Chicago, and personal representa- 
tive of Mayor Dever, who in a brief address,’ wel- 
comed the delegates and their families and guests to 
the city. Response, on behalf of the bollermakers, 
their families and guests, was made by Mr. P. J. Con- 
rath, past president of the association. 

H. T. Bentley, general superintendent of motive 
power and machinery, Chicago & Northwestern: Ry., 
was next introduced by the presiding officer and de- 
livered a very able and instructive address. He ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the accomplish- 
ments of the organization since its birth and went on 
to outline some of the important phases of this branch 
of the service which he said he would be pleased to 
have them consider during their present session. 

The balance of the opening session was taken up by 
the annual reports of the secretary and treasurer and 
miscellaneous business, including the appointment of 
special committees to serve during: the convention. 
The first day’s activities were concluded by a reception 
and informal dance, held in the Tiger room of the 
Hotel Sherman. 

At the Wednesday morning session the delegates 
were addressed by J. E. Bjorkholm, assistant su- 
perintendent of motive power, Chicago Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry., and Frank McManamy of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Following these talks the 
convention settled down to the business of committee 
reports and listened with much interest on the follow- 
ing subjects: “The Training and Developing of Ap- 
prentices;” “Shop Kinks;”’ “Does the Application of 
Thermic Syphons Increase the Life of Firebox Sheets 
and Flues;”’ “Autogenous Welding in General, Its 
Uses, Development and Advancement.” 

On Thursday, John Purcell, assistant vice-president 
in charge of operation, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry., spoke briefly on the activities of the association 
and complimented the members on the good work 
they were doing. Mr. Purcell was followed by A. G. 
Pack, chief inspector, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion bureau of locomotive inspection. The committee 
reports for this day’s session included the reading 
of the following irfteresting papers: “Most Economi- 
cal Method of Removing Firebox Sheets for Renewal, 
Describing Method, Is it More Economical to Renew 
Firebox Without Removing Boiler from the Frame,” 
“The Causes and Prevention of Boiler Pitting and 
Grooving;” “Washing Boilers and Tools for Same.” 

P. J. Conrath, chairman of the committee detailed 
to suggest topics for the 1925 convention, then read 
the report of that committee and assignments were 
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made by the president in accordance with the recom- 
mendations. 

W. J. Tollerton, general superintendent of motive 
power of the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., was 
the guest of the association on Friday and delivered 
an inspiring talk. The balance of the morning session 
was taken up by committee reports and papers on, 
“Most Economical Method of Cutting Off and Remov- 
ing Mud Ring Rivets and Cost;” and “Proper Method 
of Applying Arch Tubes, and Tools Used for Same 
and Proper Thickness of Such Tubes.” 

The meeting was generally voted to be one of the 
most successful gatherings ever held by the Boiler- 
makers’ Association, in point of attendance as well 
as in the program presented. The organization was 
particularly fortunate in its list of speakers, and the 
committees are to be congratulated on the success 
of their efforts. 

The Boiler Makers’ Supply Men’s Association had 
arranged a fine program of entertainment for the 
ladies attending the convention, as well as for mem- 
bers and their guests, and were tendered a vote of 
thanks for their co-operation in making the meeting 
such a successful one. 


International Railway Fuel Association 


The 16th annual convention of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association will be held this year at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, May 26 to 29, 1924. An unusually 
large attendance is expected, and with the very in- 
teresting program that has been arranged the con- 
vention should prove profitable to those who are 
fortunate enough to be able to attend. It has been 
announced that the opening address is to be by R. H. 
Aishton, president, American Railway Asociation, fol- 
lowed by an address by Charles Donnelly, president, 
Northern Pacific Ry. A welcome on behalf of the coal 
operators will be extended by Geo. W. Reed, vice 
president, Peabody Coal Co. The president of the as- 
sociation, M. A. Daly, general fuel supervisor, North- 
ern Pacific Ry., will deliver the president’s address. 

A feature of the afternoon session of the opening 
day is a symposium on coal and oil fuel, in which the 
following will participate, representing their respective 
sections of the country: Northwest territory, A. W 
Perley, Union Pacific R. R.; southwest territory, J 
M. Johnston, M.-K.-T. Ry.; New England states, O 
J. Brown, Boston & Maine R. R.; Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky, R. E. Rightmire, Con- 
solidation Coal Co.; other central states, W. J. Over- 
mire, C. C. GC & Stab Ry.4Canadaw 4 sieeGraburhs 
Canadian National Rys.; Australia, Edward Dillon, 
Victorian Railways; North Dakota lignite, Prof. E. 
J. Babcock. University of North Dakota; mid-conti- 
nent o:l fields, L) M. Nicholson AS ieee Ss) bh, Ry.; 
Mexican oil fields, C. S. Pond, Southern Pacific Co. 

Other features of the program include reports 
of standing comittees and individual papers and are as 
follows: 


Monday, May 26 
Report of standing committee on boiler feed water 
heaters, E. E. Chapman, chairman, engineer tests, 
Age RES Hee ve 
O:l and coal as locomotive fuels, M. C. M. Hatch, me- 
chanical superintendent, M.-K.-T. Ry. 
Tuesday, May 27 
Mining preparation and inspection of coal for loco- 
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motive fuel, Malcolm Macfarlane, chief fuel inspec- 
tor, New York Central Lines. 

Proper distribution of locomotive fuel, C. N. Beyerly, 
fuel distributor, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Report of standing committee on fuel stations, L. J. 
Joffray, general fuel inspector, Illinois Central R. R. 

Address, F. R. Wadleigh, consulting engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

Wednesday, May 28 

What is the responsibility of a division superintendent 
in fuel conservation, D. F., Stevens, penéraleme 
perintendent, Be O. eRe 


Report of standing committee on front ends, grates 


and ash pans, Prof. E.-C. Schmidt, chairman} pmes 
fessor of railway engineering, University of Illinois. 

Fuel losses at locomotive terminals, W. A. Kline, gen- 
eral road foreman, Central of Georgia Ry. 


Analysis of report of U. S. coal commission, F. Ga 


Tryon, United States bureau of imines. 
Report of standing committee on firing practice, chair- 
man, B. J. Feeney, Illinois Central R. R: 


Thursday, May 29 


Report of standing committee on storage coal, O. P. 
Hood, chief mechanical engineer, U. S. bureau of 
mines. 

Report of the standing committee on stationary plant 
practice, R. S. Twogood, assistant engineer tests, 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Report of the standing committee on accounting, dis- 
tribution and statistics, chairman, B. A. McDowell, 
inspector fuel service, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Report of committee on constitution and _ by-laws, 
chairman T. Duff Smith, lake forwarding agent, Ca- 
nadian National Rys. 

It has been announced that particular attention has 
been given to providing plenty of entertainment, with 
a number of surprises, for both the members and their 
guests, and a cordial invitation has been extended 
to all members to bring their families. 

The International Railway Supplymen’s Association 
will hold its convention at the same time, and has ar- 
ranged for a number of interesting exhibits which 
should prove very instructive. : 


Omaha Chapter, International Railway 
Fuel Association ~ 


The Omaha Chapter of the International Railway 
Fuel Association held a meeting in Omaha, Neb., May 
8, 1924, with a good attendance. E. F. Rummel, su- 
perintendent, Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry,, 
Sioux City, Iowa, delivered a short address, outlining 
fuel conservation work on the Milwaukee road, which 
was followed by a number of short, informal talks of 
interest by Messrs. D. T. Bagnell, C. M. & St. P. Ry.; 
G. H. Likert, Union Pacific; H. W. Ensign, Chicago 
Great Western: J. B. Hurley, Wabash; C. H. Rey= 
aa C. & N. W. Ry., and H. Clewer, C. R. Tae 

y. 

Mr. J. Welch, locomotive boiler inspector, inter- 
state Commerce Commission, presented a very interest- 
Ing paper, in which he made suggestions for the con- 
servation of fuel based on his long personal experi- 
ence as a locomotive engineer and locomotive inspector 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Following Mr. Welch’s paper, O. S. Jackson, s@- 


perintendent, motive power and machinery, Union Pa- | 


cific R. R., presented some very interesting ideas re 
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garding fuel conservation from the standpoint of the 
mechanical department. 

The election of officers for the ensuing eyar resulted 
in the choice of D. C. Buell, director, Railway Educa- 
tional Bureau, as chairman. The secretary, R. W. 
Pierce, was re-elected. 


Freight Car Foundation Brake Design 


By W. G. STENASON 
General Air Brake Inspector, Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Extracted from a paper presented before the Air Brake 
Association, at Montreal, Que., May 6, 1924. The article 
describes a form of foundation brake gear, with a slack 
compensating attachment, that has been giving very satis- 
factory service. This type of foundation brake gear was in 
use a number of years ago but was discarded for the present 
system of brake gear. Some time ago the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. revived, with certain modifications, this old system 
and by applying an attachment to compensate for brake shoe 
wear now has a very efficient foundation brake gear. 


Experience shows that in all lines of railway work 
good ideas have been developed from time to time 
only to be abandoned for one reason or another before 
the conditions actually require their use, or the merits 
of the development had been thoroughly understood 
and appreciated. In my judgment this applies par- 
ticularly to an early form of feight car truck founda- 
tion brake gear, tried by a number of roads for years 
and finally abandoned in favor of the present recom- 
mended design which calls for the location of the bot- 
tom rod below the spring plank and the live truck lever 
on the inside of truck. 


The early form to which reference has been made, 
requires that the bottom rod be located above the 


‘spring plank, and the live truck lever on outside of 


truck, or in other words, the top pull rod passes over 
top of truck bolster. This design has been revived 
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locally and with certain modifications applied to lo- 
comotive tenders and large capacity cars used in heavy 
grade service, and to many cars that find their way 
daily into interchange traffic. This modified design 
cor Achat and freight car trucks is illustrated here- 
with. 

The method of compensating for brake shoe wear 
by adjusting dead truck levers at both trucks might 
have been considered satisfactory in the days when 
air brake cars were few and terminal time was not 
limited. However, under present conditions of long all 
air brake trains and absolute necessity of moving trains 
through terminals with a minimum of delay, the time 
has arrived for the general adoption of a more simple 
and effective method of adjusting brake shoe wear. 
In this connection, the diagrammatic view accompany- 
ing, shows the application of a manually-operated | 
slack adjuster, used by a number of the Canadian rail- 
ways, the details of which as applied to a locomotive 
tender are shown in the other illustrations. 

With this arrangement it is only necessary to move 
the adjusting lever the same distance as it is desired 
to lengthen or shorten the piston travel. The com- 
bined advantages of the modified truck brake rigging 
and the manually operated slack adjuster on the car 
body can be summed up as follows: 

First: To prevent any portion of the brake rigging 
extending below the centre line of brake beam, thereby 
increasing materially the clearance space from top 
of rail. 

Second: With cars equipped with cast iron wheels, 
adjustments to compensate for brake shoe wear can be 
handled from one point on the car body, thus obviating 
the necessity of the removal of cotters and brake lever 
pins on trucks. 

Third: Bottom connecting rod being located above 
spring plank, truck rigging cannot drop on track, in 
case of pins working out of position. 

Fourth: With slack adjuster located on car body 
in position shown, both easier and quicker adjust- 
ments can be effected. 
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Diagrammatic View of Foundation Brake Gear Showing General Arrangement of Component Parts. 


In the installation of this design, it is important 
that care be exercised in arranging truck levers, in 
order that ample clearances will be provided for the 
live lever in its movements to compensate for complete 
brake shoe wear. In doing this, it has been found 
necessary to establish new lever lengths and change 
the total truck lever ratio to not exceed 5 to 1. 

The drawing shows three holes in each jaw of the 
bottom connecting rod, the purpose of these additional 
holes being to provide a standard bottom rod for 
trucks of different length wheel base and not for ad- 
justment as might first be supposed. 

The details, includ:ng the foundation brake gear for 
the American Railway Association’s standard freight 
car are still under consideration, and it seems desirable 
at this time to bring to the attention of the members 
the very satisfactory results we have obtained from 
this combination, particularly with regard to the fea- 
ture of keeping all truck brake parts above center line 
of the brake beam. 

Only rarely is a car so equipped found upon a re- 
pair track with damaged truck brake rigging, while 
with the design having the bottom rod below the 
spring plank, during certain months of the year many 
of the cars found on the repair tracks are so placed 
for repairs to defective or missing truck brake gear. 

In closing and by way of emphasizing the need for 
improved methods of brake adjustment for freight cars, 
may I quote from President Hatch’s address during 
the 1914 convention as follows: 

“I would suggest that this association give some 
thought to a better means of brake adjustment on 
freight cars. The need of a more safe and simple 
means of adjusting piston travel is apparent, and has 
been brought to my attention on more than one oc- 
casion, whereby slack can be taken up at one point on 
the car to compensate for brake shoe wear. An auto- 


matic slack adjuster located upon the body of car is, ' 


of course, desirable, but if the automatic feature is 
not practicable, it is believed an adjuster located on car 
body, or push rod and manually operated would be 
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quite an inducement for car inspectors to take up the 
slack, which now is so often neglected, owing to the 
adjustment feature being located upon the car trucks. 
The matter of brake adjustment, like every feature 
connected with air brake maintenance, should interest 
the railways operating exclusively on level track, as 
well as those having heavy grades; for while-each road 
is aflected differently by the various irregularities, yet 
they have an equal, harmful effect on the successful 
operation of the trains of both the level and mountain 
erade roads.” 


Annual Meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials will be held at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., during 
the week of June 23. Registration will start Monday, 


June 23. Monday afternoon and evening and Tuesday ~ 


morning have been reserved for committee meetings. 
A notable departure is being made this year by the 
committee on papers in the arrangement of the pro- 
gram by which parallel sessions will be held practi- 
cally throughout the meeting, beginning Tuesday 
afternoon, June 24, and closing on Friday evening, 
June 27. There will be no meetings of the society on 
any afternoon after Twesday, these periods being left 
open for committee meetings and for recreation. The 
meeting will be held in fourteen sessions. Two ses- 


sions will be held simultaneously at all periods while 
the society is meeting except on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings when there will be general sessions, 
At the Wednesday evening session the president’s ad- 
dress will be presented, followed by the annual smoker 
and dance. The general session on Thursday evening 
will be devoted to testing. 4 
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An outstanding feature of the program is the promi- 
nence of reports and papers on metals. Sufficient ma-~ 
terial in this field has been accepted by the committee 
on papers to extend its consideration over the entire 
meeting. 


Metals 


Corrosion.—The subject of corfosion is one of the 
big attractions of the meeting. The symposium on 
corrosion-resistant, heat-resistant and _ electrical-re- 
sistance alloys is creating wide-spread interest and un- 
questionably will result in the bringing together of a 
fund of valuable information regarding these alloys 
and their properties. One* of. the features of the 
symposium is a tabulation of the composition and 
properties of practically all of the alloys of this type 
manufactured in this country. Second only in sig- 
nificance are the reports of the society’s two com- 
mittees A-5 and B-3 on corrosion. Papers on methods 
of corrosion testing complete this part of the program. 


Endurance of Metals——The importance of this sub- 
ject warrants the continued discussion of it. in the 
society. Three papers are to be presented which will 
bring before the members detailed reports of en- 
durance tests of ferrous and non-ferrous metals made 
by the United States bureau of mines, the United 
States naval engineering experiment station and the 
United States air service. 


Effect of Sulfur on Steel—The joint committee on 
this subject is planning to present the results of two 
supplementary investigations of rivet steel first re- 
ported on two years ago, i. e., endurance tests and an 
extensive metallographic examination. A preliminary 
report on the effect of sulfur on the second group of 
residual sulfur steels corresponding to medium-carbon 
structural material will also be presented. 


In addition, the various metals committees have been 
particularly active and are presenting reports whose 
importance can only generally be indicated on the pro- 
gram. Attention should also be called to the several 
interesting papers on the properties of metals not men- 
tioned above. 


Non-Metals 
The program with respect to non-metals will be 


found to be equally interesting. Attention is called 
to a few of the outstanding features: 
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In the same session the reports.on coal and coke, rubber, 
and textiles mark considerable progress. The sessions 
on lime, gypsum and ceramics, and on paints, petroleum 
products and insulating materials fully cover the activi- 
ties of the society in these fields. Particular mention 
should be made of the excellent report on waterproofing 
materials. 


Important Street Railway Tunnel in 
Los Angeles 


Construction work was begun recently in the city of 
Los Angeles, Calif., preliminary to the driving of a tun- 
nel which is to carry street and interurban railway traffic 
between Los Angeles and the Glendale section. Con- 
tract for the work was awarded by the Pacific Electric 
Ry. to Twohy Brothers, of Portland, Ore., at a sum ag- 
gregating about $3,500,000. The preliminary work was 
begun at the western end, near First street and Glendale | 
boulevard, where about 500 ft. of excavation is necessary 
to reach the site where the tunnel begins. By prosecut- 
ing the excavation from the western end, interference 
with train movements to and from the present Hill street 
station will be cut to a minimum, if not practically elimi- 
nated. The accompanying illustration is a made-up view 
of the Hill street terminal prepared by the engineering 
department of the Pacific Electric Ry., showing the pros- 
pective tunnel portal masked in on the hillside as it exists 
at present. 


The bore is spoken of as the Hollywood-Glendale-San 
Fernando valley tunnel, and it is a major project for the 
solution of the traffic problems of Los Angeles. Speaking 
of the advantage that will accrue to the city by the com- 
pletion of this project, both from a traffic relief stand- 
point and the shortening of time schedules to Hollywood, 
Glendale and San Fernando Valley points, D. W. Pontius, 
vice president and general manager, Pacific Electric Ry., 
said: “Until this tunnel is actually in operation the public 
cannot fully appreciate the bearing it will have upon the 
relief of traffic and the speeding up of our service. Dur- - 
ing the morning and evening rush hours in order to meet 
travel requirements to the Hollywood districts, cars on 
Hill street are operated at about 40-second intervals. Dur- 


Cement and Concrete.—The second re- 
port of the joint committee on concrete 
and reinforced concrete to be made to 
the five constituent organizations is prob- 
ably the outstanding features of this part 
of the program. If possible, the com- 
mittee on papers will arrange for the 
oral presentation at the meeting of a 
description of and statement of results 
of important field tests of concrete that 
have been made under the auspices of the 
joint committee. In addition to the re- 
ports of the committees on cement and 
concrete, there are a number of inter- 
esting papers, including the influence of 
aggregate on shrinking, use of calcium 
chloride, effect of sulfate solutions on 
concrete and others. 

Miscellaneous. — The standardization 
activities within the past year in the lum- 
ber industry lend particular interest to 
the report of committee D-7 and.a paper 


from the forest service on proposed new 
basis of grading of structural timbers. 


Made-Up View of Hill Street Terminal, Pacific Electric Ry., Los Angeles, Calif., Showing 
Prospective Portal of Hollywood-Glendale-San Fernando Valley Tunnel. 
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ing the evening rush hours three-car trains are operated 
on Sixth street at 7-minute intervals, and on account of 
the heavy traffic from Los Angeles to Figuerea streets 
travel over this section is unavoidably slow. The large 
number of trains and cars which are operated on Sixth 
street and Hill street, together with heavy vehicular move- 
ment, slows up all traffic very materially in the business 
district. 

“Tn direct contrast trains through the tunnel can and 
will be operated at speeds ranging from 30 to 35 miles 
per hour with safety. The tunnel construction will effect 
the removal of 778 cars and trains from Hill street and 
301 from Sixth street daily. Our Hollywood service will 
be operated in two and three car units. The running 
time schedule to Hollywood and San Fernando Valley 
points will be shortened by about seven minutes and to 
Glendale and Burbank by approximately ten minutes. 
During the ‘peak’ hours of traffic a saving of considerable 
more travel time will be effected. This speeding up of 
service is not alone due to the elimination of traffic impedi- 
ment in the business district, but also to the shortening of 
distance traveled by reason of the direct route taken by 
the tunnel. The distance to Hollywood and San Fernando 
Valley points will be shortened by one mile, while mileage 
to Gendale and Burbank will also be reduced approxi- 
mately 1 mile.” 


It is expected that the work will be completed within 
18 months. 
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Unit Piling of Stores, C. R. I. & P. Ry., Shawnee, Okla. 

concrete foundations, 40 ft. wide by 82 ft. long. In the 
basement of the building are six steel tanks, each of 12,- 
000 gallons capacity. Two of these will be used for the 
storage of kerosene, one for cleaning oil and the other for 


car and valve oil. The main floor of the building is 


GOR. [ees Ry. Stores Activities at divided into three rooms, all of approximately the same 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 


In line with the policy of the general stores department 
of the Rock Island, Mr. F. A. Ernst, district storekeeper 
at Shawnee, Okla., has made plans to adopt the unit 
piling system of materials, and the work is perhaps 50 
per cent completed. While it was quite a task to adapt 
the old building and shelving to the new method, the 
accompanying illustration will give the reader some idea 
as to how the work has progressed to date, as well as 
the fine appearance that the new order of things brings 
about. Shawnee is one of the main distributing points 
for the southwestern territory on the Rock Island, and 
is also the location of a large repair plant where from 
400 to 500 men are regularly employed. The value of the 
stock carried at Shawnee is normally around one-half 
million dollars. 


In addition to a rearrangement of all stores department 


stocks the road has also recently completed a splendid 
oil house. This is a Truscon steel building over heavy 


Oil Pump Installation, ©, 


R, I, & P. Oil House, Shawnee, Okla. 


size. In one of these there will be stored waste supply, 
in another barrel lots of oil, while the remaining room 
is given Over to an office and stock room and the pumps. 
The pumps installed are the very latest type of Bowser 
electric automatic; arranged according to the accompany- 
ing iliustration. One of these pumps will serve the two 
kerosene tanks, one the cleaning oil tank and the last one 
the car and valve oil tanks. 

The entire construction of this building was handled 
under the direct supervision of the engineering depart- 
ment of the Rock Island. 


American Rail Motors on Foreign Roads 


Rail motor coaches of American manufacture, in 
operation on the British section of the Kowloon-Can- 
ton railway since 1922 have proved a success according 
to a report to the United States Department of Com- 


Truscon Type Oil House, C, 


R. I. & P. Ry., Shawnee, Okla. 
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merce, by Consul Leroy Weber, Hongkong, China. 
While this equipment, according to the railway off- 


cials is in the experimental stage, these cars have ren-. 


dered good service at an economical cost, and fulfill 
the requirements for a light train, for working up new 
traffic and for development and emergency purposes. 
The only difficulty encountered in operation has been 
the delay in securing spare parts and replacements. 
This should be easily remedied. 

The introduction of rail motor cars on the railways 
of South Australia likewise proved so successful, ac- 
cording to Consul H. H. Balch, Adelaide, that all the 
states of Australia may adopt this type of passenger 
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vehicle for feeder and short lines in less populous ter- 
ritory. The first two of twelve cars ordered from an 
American company have already arrived and have been 
installed after successful trial trips. It is said that the 
chief commissioner of railways plans to purchase about 
100 additional rail motor cars for passenger service 
on the South Australian lines during the next two or 
three years. 

The New South Wales government is experiment- 
ing with rail motor cars built in its own shops, but it 
is understood that the cost is much greater than that 
of the American cars. The Tasmanian government 
also has the matter under consideration. 


Hearing on Automatic Train Control at Washington 


Railroads, Signal Engineers and Representatives of the Manufacturers 
Conclude Their Testimony Before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Previous sessions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s hearing on automatic train control, at Washington, D. 
C., were covered by an article in the Railway Review, May 
10 and 17, 1924, respectively. The following account covers 
the testimony offered at the concluding sessions of the 
hearing. 


The session on Thursday morning opened with 


Joseph Beaumont, vice-president, Regan Safety De- 


vices Co., on the stand. He stated he had made a 
study of train operation and braking on mountain 
grades on the Southern Pacific, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Western Maryland railroads, and in refuta- 
tion of the previous testimony that train control de- 
vices are not safe for use on mountain grades, posi- 
tively stated the Regan system will function as suc- 
cessfully as on more favorable grades. ‘In his opinon 
the use of the permissive release, or forestalling device, 
without speed control is hazardous and would defeat 
the very purposes of train control. He was questioned 
at some length as to the basis of this opinion and the 
operation of such a device. 

Figures as to failures which have occurred on the 
Rock Island duding the first three months of this 
year were given and classified as to cause. There 
were a total of 235 failures, 11 of which were false 
stops, during this period. Many of the failures were 
due to lack of experience of the maintenance forces 
and are being materially reduced. There were no 
false clear failures. 


D, H. Schweyer, of the Schweyer Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., gave a history of his efforts to develop 
the system bearing his name. He also represented 
the Association of Automatic Train Control Corpora- 
tions of America, and on their behalf offered to co- 
operate in any and every way with both the railroads 
and the commission to perfect and improve the art 
and bring about standardization. He approved the 
plan of development proposed at the opening of the 
hearing by W. J. Harahan, and recited the difficulties 
he had experienced in getting a trial of his device 
on some railroad. Through somewhat extended ques- 
tioning he was led to discuss the relative merits and 
possibilities of the various types of train control de- 
vices, 


Frank J. Sprague, of the Sprague Safety Control 
& Signal Corporation, made an extended statement. 
He reviewed the development of his device and stated 


it had cost him to date upwards of $700,000. In dis- 
cussing the present state of the art, he stated that 
according to his long experience and a somewhat sea- 
soned judgment and unremitting attention to train 
control he was prepared to say that train control is 
clearly beyond the experimental and early develop- 
ment stage regardless of any testimony to the con- 
trary. This does not mean that no improvements 
nor adaptions to specific needs will be made. There 
is however a difference between development and im- 
provement. He discussed at some length the ques- 
tions of roadway application which must be considered 
by the signal engineer, especially as to where the pro- 
tection should be provided, protection at sidings, and 
the question of the desirability of taking the control of 
the train away from the engineman on account of 
failure of track circuit, except at fixed points, on ac- 
count of momentum grades, tunnels and trestles, and 
also as to whether the reliability of a given type war- 
rant the elimination’ of roadside signal expense in 
further extension. 


In reviewing the technical testimony he is impressed 
with the reiteration of the statement that train con- 
trol is in the experimental, or at least early develop- 
ment stage, which if carried out along certain lines 
will take fully five years to complete. These show an 
unfamilarity with what has been accomplished which 
is difficult to comprehend. Further testimony has 
been presented that proper control will be taken away 
from the responsible engineer, erratic, unnecessary, 
and dangerous brake application will be frequent, and 
disregard of a signal will be followed by emergency 
braking, jack-knifing of freight train, and trains will 
run away on grades, resulting in untold disaster. He 
feels one of the difficulties confronting the railroads 
in this matter is that the burden of a complicated prob- 
lem has too generally been put upon the signal en- 
gineer, and as a result it is looked upon chiefly as a 
signal proposition. Hence the fact has beén lost sight 
of that once the track apparatus has been properly 
correlated with the signal equipment the problem be- 
comes one for the motive power department and op- 
erating offiers. No well-balanced decision is possible 
unless these various departments are brought into 
co-operation. 

He discussed train braking and pointed out the 
method used in his device, which follows and uses the 
identical methods practiced by the train engineer. All 
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brake releases are manual not automatic, and conse- 
quently there is no frittering away of the air and 
jeopardizing the supply on down grades. 

W. B. Murray, chief engineer, Miller Train Con- 
trol Corporation, gave a history of the installation and 
tests of this device on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R. R. He told of the method of operation, and stated 
it had properly functioned during a severe storm when 
the snow drifted-to a depth of 15 ft. This road.regu- 
larly uses a snow plow during severe winter weather. 
The device has properly functioned during severe 
sleet and ice conditions. He gave a record of a snow 
storm so severe that all signal indications were ob- 
scured, and the snow in the cab was knee deep. No 
signals could be seen, but a stop was received at the 
entrance to an occupied block. 

The device which heretofore has not had the ap- 
proval of the commission because of the forestalling 
feature, has been altered so as to eliminate this part 
of the device and will now meet the commission’s re- 
quirements. 

At the close of Wednesday’s session the railroads 
had one witness remaining, and at the close of the 
day’s hearing his testimony was given before Examiner 
Mullin. Geo. Ellis, secretary of the train control 
committee, American Railway Association, told.of the 
early co-operation between his committee and a similar 
one representing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This co-operation was terminated by the com- 
- mission at the end of the test period designated in the 
first order. 

In his opinion no train control device will reduce 
capacity even in territory where a very small headway 
is maintained. 

He had made a study of accident statistics and stated 
that not more than six per cent of the railroad acci- 
dents could be prevented by train control. There has 
been a marked increase in relative safety since 1890, 
both to passengers and employees. He was examined 
at length on the points heretofore raised regarding 
train braking and automatic applications of the brakes. 
He was also led to discuss the various types of train 
control, and felt that the intermittent types are 
sufficiently developed to promote safety where in- 
stalled. And it is his opinion that these types may 
be installed to’good advantage on all lines excepr 
those of dense traffic. The whole matter is an operat- 
ing problem. He does not think there should be speed 
control on mountain grades. 

Asked as to his opinion on the permissive feature, 
he stated that from the operating standpoint it is 
desirable, but he could not recommend it from the 
standpoint of safety. 

On Friday, Dr. Benjamin F. Wooding, of the Wood- 
ing Warning Device Co., was the first witness. In 
his opinion locomotive engineers are reliable, and need 
only a warning and not continuous control. In sup- 
port of this statement he said there is no record of 
a failure of the engineer to obey the signal given by 
the conductor’s whistle. 

He humorously referred to the qualifying statements 
made by the railroad witnesses and their biography, 
ending with the presidency in a number of cases. He 
had entered railroad service in the engineering de- 
partment, and had served in the chain gang, eventually 
rising to the presidency of the company he is now iden- 
tified with. 

He described his device and gave a short history 
of its inception and development, and his efforts to 
have it given an extended test on some railroad. He 
was specific in his statement that both the signal com- 
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panies and railroads are opposed to train control, but 
thinks the commission should delay the effective date 
of the order and make comprehensive tests of the va- 
rious devices in order to permit an intelligent selection 
of worthy devices. 

Mr. Hall, of counsel for the railroads, attempted 
to bring out the fact that Dr. Wooding had not had 
railroad experience and asked him whether he had 
ever been employed by a railroad, when, where, and 
by what road. These questions were satisfactorily an- 
swered, and the further question as to whether he had 
ever been an operating officer received an affirmative 
reply. ‘What office did you hold?” was the next ques- 
tion, and the unexpected reply was, “That of surgeon.” 

A. J. Brookins, of the Brookins Train Control 
System, described and gave a history of the develop- 
ment of his device. He also called attention to the fact 
that two years ago at the hearing of the first order 
the railroads promised to make a practical test of the 
various devices presented at that time, but this has 
not been done, and he has been unable to get a test 
installation on any road. 

The wide adoption of a type of control which ad- 
mitedly is still in the experimental stage is unwar- 
ranted, Mr. Brookins said, because: (1) From an op- 
erating standpoint it would be better first to secure 
a practical and not a theoretical device. (2) Mainte- 
nance should be given thorough consideration from a 
practical and not an ideal viewpoint, as unproductive 
engine mileage should be reduced to the lowest pos- — 
sible minimum. (3) Continuous control does not 
furnish the ideal protection claimed because with it 
there is no set braking distance. (4) When automatic 
block signals are planned much study must be given 
to signal locations because it is poor operating practice 
to stop trains at some points on the line. (5) The 
ideal system of continuous control will perform its 
functions when a train is a certain distance of danger 
and not at stated points. Signals alone do not afford 
proper protection for present day transportation needs. 

He feels that much of the condemnation of train 
control devices of the intermittent types is based upon 
meager information. 

Charles M. Hearst, of the Hearst Automatic Switch — 
& Signal Co., gave a description of his device and 
presented detailed drawings showing its operation. 

William Blackman made a short statement for the 
Otis train control, described it, and gave a history 
of the tests which have been made. The same infor- 
mation was presented by Mr. Hudson relative to his 
device, and also he gave his reasons for working along 
the lines he adopted. J. H. Abadie covered sub- 
stantially the same ground for the Buell device. 

Mr. Richards of the. Richards Train Control did the 
same for his company. In his opinion the induction 
principle is to be perferred because it picks up the in- 
dication without shock, and therefore better lends it- 
self to permanent construction. However he believes 
the continuous type as now being developed is too 
delicate for practical use. | 

Alexander B. Galt appeared for the Nathan Train 
Control Corporation. This company has all three 
systems, but as yet has submitted only the ramp type ~ 
to the commission for approval. James Whisman 
made a short statement regarding his device. J. H. 
Abadie explained the formation and purpose of the 
Associated Train Control Corporations of America. 

M. Abadie’s statement finished the presentation for 
the train control interests. Mr. Curry, attorney rep- 
resenting the commission, introduced a considerable 
volume of statistics as to accidents, casualties, prop- 
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erty damage, accidents in block signal territory where 
the engineer failed to observe the signal, operating 
statistics, and tabular statement, made up from the 
reports of the commission’s inspectors, on the Miller 
device on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R., the 
American device on the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., and 
the Regan system on the Chicago Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Ry. 

The commission sat until quite late on Friday to 
permit the presentation of evidence and exhibits, and 
the argument of counsel was deferred until Saturday 
morning. Mr. Hall opened for the roads, and in his 
summing up of the testimony referred to evidence 
which had been presented to show the infrequency 
of accidents and the small proportion which would 
have been averted by train control. Assuming that 
a practicable and perfect working train control system 
is installed on every mile of every railroad in the coun- 
try the property saving would have been but $17.10 
per mile of railroad. 

On the basis of engineer days worked there is only 
one person killed in every 236 years of employment, 
and one injured in every 119 years. Less than six per 
cent of all accidents could have been prevented by train 
control and only a portion of these would. He dwelt 
on the effect which will result in train operation and 
stated that this is an important feature of the prob- 
lem upon which reliable information is not available. 
On lines of light traffic the ultimate result will proba- 
bly not be of consequence, but on lines of dense traffic 
and high speed trains it will be necessary to go to a 
greater spacing of the signals or to the overlap. 

On the matter of cost there is a difference of opinion, 
and the estimates vary widely. However a conserva- 
tive figure of the cost, including such signals as will 
be required for complying with both orders is $100,- 
000,000. The whole matter of train control is specu- 
lative, and the sums involved can otherwise be more 
wisely spent in the public interest. 

The state of the art, so far as its mechanical features 
go, is well advanced, but the operating results which 
will come about are not known, especially in the case 
of heavy grades. 


The Rock Island expressed themselves as having a 
device which is operating satisfactorily and perform- 
ing its functions, but they do not desire to extend its 
use, and the same is true of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and C. & E. I. railways. 

The object of train control, the witness said, is based 
on false ideas. It is devised to make it impossible for 
an engineer to commit an error, but no matter how 
perfect it may be in construction it will succeed or fail 
accordingly as it is maintained. Therefore no respon- 
sibility has been eliminated, but it has merely been 
transferred from the locomotive engineer upon whom 
it should rest to the maintenance forces upon whom 
it should not rest. 


The carriers have been diligent in their efforts to 
carry out the order of the commission, but they are 
not satisfied as to the results they should attain nor 
how they may attain them. Even after serious study 
they are now unable to decide on a device. 


The whole matter is primarily one of operation, 
and the railroad managements of the country are the 
last word in operation, as they should be who have 
made it a life work and a life study. The manage- 
ments are.just as anxious to promote safety as any 
one else can possibly be. The difficulty is to decide 
how the expenditures are to be made to secure the 
maximum benefit, Mr. Hall continued: 
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“Who may I ask—and I say it with the utmost re- 
spect for your honorable body—Who is going to run 
the railroads, those who know how or those who do 
not? It is the combined judgment of those who are 
most intimately associated with operating conditions, 
and therefore, in the best position to form a reliable 
judgment in the matter, that we should move cau- 
tiously and not speed up the adoption of a device of 
which we know so little and which involves such 
enormous expenditures. 

“A number of the experts believe we will eventually 
work out the problems involved in a satisfactory man- 
ner, but while they are in the process of solution we 
certainly should make haste slowlv.” 


Geo. N. Brown opened on behalf of the manufac- 
turers. In his argument he called attention to the fact 
that the fundamental and underlying question under 
consideration is the safety of the railroad traveling 
public. “It is human life and personal injury we are 
talking about,” said Mr. Brown. “This fundamenatl 
question is not one which with propriety may be 
juggled or enmeshed in mere technicalities of legal 
procedure. This is not a case for exploitation of 
shrewd wit or clever maneuvers. It is not a case to 
be decided on ‘points.’ The first and only question 
under consideration is that of the duty and obligation 
of the railroads to the public. 


“It seems to us that the attitude of the carriers 
throughout this hearing has left them at its conclusion 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma. Their first con- 
tention is that they ought not to be compelled to install 
automatic train control devices because they have not 
the money. There promptly and properly follows the 
corollary that if they had the money they would make 
the installations. Their next contention is that there 
is no workable, practicable train control device that 
might be installed. If this contention is given any 
weight here it involves the proposition that if there 
were such a device they would install it. 


“Notwithstanding the contention of the carriers and 
which they have urged with great force, we know, the 
railroads know, and the records of the commission 
show that there is a safe, practicable and economical 
device working every day in the year, installed in a 
congested district of one of the great railroads of the 
country, and which complies in every respect with the 
requirements laid down by the commission. 


“T assert there is to be found in the record of this 
case unmistakable evidence that the carriers involved 
are, as a rule, not in favor of any form of train control. 
They think it unnecessary, as was repeatedly stated by 
them in their testimony. Among the carriers involved 
in this proceeding are some of those against whom the 
first order was directed. It appears there has been an 
effort to mix the old order with the new in such a 
way as to work out a modification of the first one. 
Simply and baldly stated the proposition is as though 
they had explicitly stated ‘let us experiment, let us 
dally with the first order for a further period, because 
we think we can demonstrate that automatic train 
control is a thing that should not be required of us 
as a permanent thing.’ 

“We do not contend this commission will, or that it 
should, or that it has the power to order the carriers 
to install any particular device on their lines. We do 
contend, as we believe we have the right, that when 
the commission stated in January, 1923, that so far 
as the first order was concerned, the period of experi- 
ment was at an end, and installations should be made 

(Continued on page 933.) 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The Gooding bill, which was passed by the senate, 
May 20, is the first important one on railroad ques- 
tions to be passed at this session by the senate. It has 
yet to go before the house. In our Washington cor- 
respondence, in another column, we venture the opinon 
that it, like all other railroad legislation, will go over 
to the next session of congress; neither do we antici- 
pate that the vicious Barkley bill will be acted on by 
either house at this session. 


The Gooding bill marks the first step forward 
toward concluding a fight carried on more than twenty 
years by the inter-mountain rate territories. The 
measure had been under debate for a week. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has for years maintained 
its power to permit a common carrier to charge less 
for a long than for a short haul included in the long 
haul, when the carrier has shown after public hearing 
that such authority is necessary for the maintenance 
of its service. The measure passed by the senate would 
permit “departure” only in the cases of circuitous 
routes, in the making of export and import rates and 
with regard to block express rates. 


The ever-present and easily-avoided cinder pit has 
claimed another victim. An Indiana fireman walked 
into one the other day and was drowned. Another 
human sacrifice to the great god Carelessness. The 
railways have taken every precaution to prevent peo- 
ple from falling into cinder pits and nobody ever does 
fall in, except employees who have become so thor- 
oughly familiar with the danger that they forget it 
exists. It is a strange bit of psychology that a live 
man, never having been killed, believes that it can- 
not be done, and so lets carelessness lead him to his 
doom. 


The forthcoming convention of the purchases and 
stores division of the American Railway Associaton, 
to be held in Atlantic City, June 16 to 18, promises 
to be one of the most interesting meetings since the 
organization of the division, and will no doubt, bring 
out a record attendance. The growth and importance 
of Division VI is attested in a manner in the proposal 
to set up a new primary account in the classification 
of operating expenses under the head of “Purchases 


and Stores,’ which will include the total stores ex- 
pense now distributed to various other primary ac- 
counts. The benefits to be derived from this will be 
brought out in discussion at the convention. The 
purchases and stores division, among other things, has 
compiled the present book of. rules, been instrumental 
in the inauguration of unit piling of materials; per- 
fected the master stock book; advocated stores de- 
livery; assisted in the standardization of forms and 
accounting; improved in reclamation; aided in fuel 
conservation; helped in efficient supply train operation 
and generally improved on purchase methods. The 
railroads as a whole have derived such a great benefit 
from this annuai interchange of ideas that the man- 
agement of every road in the country should make it 
a personal matter to have representation on hand. In 
fact they can ill afford to do otherwise. 


Twenty-four per cent of the cars set on the repair 
tracks of one of the larger railroads were placed there 
for repairs to the foundation brake gear. It would 
seem from this that either the design of the brake 
gear is incorrect or that the proper attention was not 
given to maintenance, and any arrangement that 
would tend to eliminate part of this trouble should 
receive careful consideration. This is true of a design 
of foundation brake gear that was discussed at the 
recent convention of the Air Brake Association, 
which will be found more fully described elsewhere 
in this issue. 

By placing the bottom rods above the brake beams, 
which was formerly common practice, more clear- 
ance is afforded under the trucks, and the usual dam- 
age to the bottom rods and truck levers incident to 
derailments is practically eliminated. The convenient 
arrangement of the attachment for taking up brake 
shoe wear should be an inducement to repairmen to 
adjust the brakes, since it would no longer be neces- 
sary for’them to crawl under the cars to each truck, 
which was formerly done at some risk, especially in 
classification yards. 

It is stated that this type of foundation brake gear 
costs no more than the present system, when applied 
to new equipment, and that it may be made to replace 
the present type on cars in service at a cost of approxi- 
mately ten dollars per car. 
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If this is true, considering the many advantages 
afforded, it is to be hoped that this design of founda+ 
tion brake gear will receive due corsideration by the 
committee on brakes and brake equipment, of the 
American Railway Association, in order that it may 
be used as an alternative type of foundation brake 
gear by those roads which may care to apply it. 


THE HEARING ON AUTOMATIC TRAIN 
CONTROL 


The recent hearing on automatic train control, be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington, brought forth no new arguments against 
installation of the same, but it did develop the fact 
that ideas regarding the future of the art are progres- 
sing. The weakness in the position of the railroads 
in asking the commission to set aside its order is 
that the former have nothing to offer in the way of 
a substitute to prevent accidents. The danger of col- 
lisions when enginemen fail to observe or to obey the 
indications of block signals is the same as it ever 
was. The situation in that respect has not improved 
with time, and disastrous collisions from this cause 
occur with sufficient frequency to form a distressing 
picture in every annual report of railroad accidents. 
It is true that fatalities from highway crossing acci- 
dents greatly outnumber those from train collisions, 
but that is no reason why means to prevent the col- 
lisions should be ignored. 

The view that the art of automatic train control 
is still in the “experimental state” has been repeated 
so often and so long that it is now a well worn line 
It is obvious that such should appear 
to be the case with those who, for the past two de- 
cades, have given no attention to the progress of train 


control, much less to give it a trial with any deter- 


mination of developing the real possibilities of protect- 
ing train operation in that manner. Any subject must 
appear to be vague or uncertain until one acquires 
a mastery of it. Train control, like astronomy, must 
be studied before one can hope to comprehend either 
the realities or the limitations of it. One aspect of 
the question of practical operation of the various 
systems or designs of automatic train control now 
available is that the majority of railroad managements 
seem to have selected for installation those systems 
or types that have been tried in regular service the 
least. The fact that any system of train control is 
experimental until it is tried out in service does not 
necessarily bring within the same classification those 
systems that have been developed to the point of 
meeting the practical requirements of operation; nor 
does such fact reflect disparagingly upon the success 
of the principle of train control. It matters, there- 
fore, whether the term “experimental,” as used in 
this connection, is intended to raise a question as to 
the practical operation of any installation; or whether 
there may not be room for further development of 
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some one or all systems or types that are now in 
regular service. The commission has taken the view 
that while the art of train control is in a state of 
development, the question as to whether or not it 
can be made to do what is required of it has been 
settled; and the judgment of the commission has 
been formed upon the experience with ramp systems 
that have been used in regular service. No one dis- 
putes but that any or all of these may be improved or 
perfected by practice. 

The most noteworthy evidence brought out by the 
hearing is the opinion of several eminent signal engin- 
eers on the prospect of train control operation with- 
out wayside signals. This is, indeed, a _ position 
“about face” from that generally held by railway 
operating men two years ago. When the commission, 
in the requisites and specifications that went with the 
first train control order, of January, 1922, left the 
way open for train control devices that might be 
operated successfully without wayside signals, the 
criticism that the idea was quite impracticable was 
very generally entertained, and there was a freely 
expressed opinion that any mention of such a possibil- 
ity in the commission’s requisites was out of place. 
The idea which the commission had in view by the 
inclusion of this suggestion was to encourage any 
plan or principle which could be developed to cheapen 
train control installations. 


There was no mistake in the belief expresed in 
these columns many times in the past, that railway 
managements would begin to see light whenever they 
would take up train control installation in real earnest. 
The concensus of feeling now seems to be, not so much 
that train control may not be practicable in train 
operation generally, but that the commission is push- 
ing the development of it too fast. That the com- 
mission had to issue a mandatory order and fix a time 
limit, to get their business started, is only too well 
known. That the art has passed from the “experi- 
mental” state to the mandatory period is very well 
confirmed by the representations at this hearing. 


ie MISSOURI PACTIEIGI a GO Ulod TIONS: 


The Missouri Pacific’s plans for the acquisition of 
roads in the southwest afford an illustiation of the 
fact that the present machinery for railroad ccnsoli- 
dations is adequate for the immediate needs. Al- 
though such transactions are hedged about by many 
conflicting statutes, and the authority of various state 
commissions must be sought along with that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it is entirely feasi- 
ble, in most instances, for legal talent to solve the 
intricacies of the law and carry out a consolidation 
which is based upon a genuine desire to protect the 
interests of the investors and to strengthen the trans- 
portation systems involved, In this instance there 
can be no doubt that the consolidations will work to 
the ultimate advantage of the shipping public, and it 


ae 


is a fortunate thing that the disposition to meddle 
with the natural course of railway finance and ad- 
ministration has not blocked the way to progress. 
This is asuming, that the various state commissicns 
will be satisfied and that the Interstate Comerce Ccm- 
mission will pass favorably upon the deals as they 
are presented to it for approval, which latter is en- 
tirely logical in view of the fact that the consolida- 
tions are within the scope of the original Ripley plan 
for that group of roads. 

The Missouri Pacific has taken advantage of a set 
of circumstances which were entirely in its favor. As 
a bond holder of the Texas & Pacific, it was able to 
secure the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to a reorganization plan which threw the 
majority of stock ownership in the latter company to 
the Missouri Pacific. The acquisition of the Inter- 
national-Great Northern by the Gulf Coast lines is so 
logical that it can scarcely be anticipated that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will withhold its 
approval. And due to the fact that 51 per cent of 
Gulf Coast stock was in the hands of New York 
bankers, it was a relatively simple matter to devise 
a plan which would satisfy those interests and extend 
adequate protection to minority stock holders. In 
the consolidations promoted by the Nickel Plate road, 
which are still fresh in the public mind, and certain 
features of which are perhaps still in process of in- 
cubation, the legal processes were more complicated. 
In this case there were certain points of dispute which 
were advanced to the stage of adjudication more 
quickly by the actual consummation of the consolida- 
tion than could have been done by extended _negotia- 
tions in the abstract. 

Imperfect and unsatisfactory as the legal situation 
now is with respect to consolidations, it were better 
to leave it as it is than to attempt to define a course 
which will substitute the ideas of a central body at 
Washington for the judgment and preference of the 
security holders who are directly interested. If the 
purpose is to forcibly promote consolidations, the only 
features which a new-statute can introduce, will be 
for condemnation of the property rights of minority 
stockholders, and for the hanging on of a weak 
system to a prosperous one. Both of these are dan- 
gerous expedients, and would be warranted only if 
the most urgent reasons existed for putting them into 
force. No such urgent reasons ex’st; the old- 
fashioned motive of business expediency is still ade- 
quate to actuate railroad consolidations to any extent 
that the public interests really demand. Any motive 
for the salvation of unprofitable lines by hanging 
them onto properties which are fortunate enough to 
show a margin over solvency is economically un- 
sound. Any argument that an improvement in econ- 
omy of operation can be promoted by extending the 
magnitude of the system, lacks proof, to say the least, 
so far as its general application is concerned. If there 
is a reason for consolidation now, there generally 
exists a means by which it can be carried through. 
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That much is sufficient; more than that is a dangerous 
superfluity. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


CONGRESS AND THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 21.—After a 10-hour de- 
bate the Barkley bill, demanded by the labor unions 
and backed by important politicians who are de- 
termined to get the railroad labor voting support, was 
again postponed in the house for another two weeks 
and cannot come up for consideration until June 2. It 
is probable that it will not be acted on by either house 
at this session of the congress. Like all other railroad 
legislation this measure will go over to the next ses- 
sion of congress. The house committee on interstate 
commerce will hold hearings on the various bills for 
the repeal of section 15a, but no action at this time is 
anticipated. 

The Gooding bill, restricting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its application of the long and 
short haul clause of the interstate commerce act, was 
passed by the senate yesterday, 54 to 23. 


Car LOADINGS 


Loading of revenue freight for the week which 
ended on May 10, totaled 909,187 cars, according to 
reports filed today by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. ‘This 
was a decrease of 4,853 cars under the week before, 
and a decrease of 65,554 cars under the corresponding 
week last year, but an increase of 142,093 cars over 
the corresponding week in 1922. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 41,485 
cars, 2,106 cars under the preceding week, but 9,506 
cars over the same week last year. Compared with 
the same week in 1922, it was a decrease of 452 cars. 
In the western districts alone, 23,391 cars were loaded 


- with grain and grain products, an increase of 3,548 


cars over the same week last year. 


Live stock loading totaled 32,354 cars, 107 cars 
above the previous week, and 3,309 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1923. Comparisons also showed 
it to be an increase of 2,657 cars over the correspond- 
ing week in 1922. Live stock loading in the western 
districts alone for the week of May 10, totaled 24,694 
cars, an increase of 2,971 cars over the same week last 
year. 

Coal loading totaled 136,046 cars. While this was 
an increase of 8,881 cars over the preceding week, it 
was a decrease of 39,042 cars under the same week last 
year. Due to the miners’ strike in effect at this time 
two years ago, the total for the week of May 10 was 


an increase of 57,257 cars over the corresponding week — 


in 1922. 
Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 


freight amounted to 249,423 cars, a decrease of 440 


compared with the preceding week, but 5,809 cars 


above the same week last year, and 8,754 cars above 


the same week two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 322,163 
cars, 10,462 cars under the week before, and 23, ‘493 
cars below the same week one year ago, but 29, 347 
cars above the same week in 1922. 


Forest products loading totaled 73,483 cars, 1,806 


cars below the previous week, and 945 cars below the 
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_ year. 
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same week last year. Compared with the same week 
in 1922, it was an increase of 13,159 ’cars. 

Ore loading totaled 45,223 cars, an increase of 1,984 
cars over the week before, but 14,393 cars under last 
year. The total for the week of May 10 was an in- 
crease, however, of 31,126 cars over the same week 
pr OZ2. 

Coke loading totaled 9,010 cars, 1,011 cars above the 
preceding week, but 6,305 cars under the same week last 
Compared with the same week two years ago, 
it was an increase of 245 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week be- 
fore in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in the eastern Allegheny and Pocahontas dis- 
tricts, while the southern, northwestern, central west- 
ern and southwestern districts reports decreases. All 
districts, however, reported decreases compared with 
the same week last year except the southwestern, but 
all except the Pocahontas reported increases over the 
corresponding period in 1922. 


Car SURPLUS 


The railroads on May 7 had 324,779 surplus freight 
cars in good repair, according to reports filed today 
by the carriers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a decrease 
of 4,710 under the number reported on April 30th, at 
which time there were 329,489. Of the total number, 
180,888 were surplus coal cars in good repair, a de- 
crease of 12,173 since April 30, while there were also 
106,267 surplus box cars, an increase of 4,619 within 
the same period. Surplus refrigerator cars on May 7 
totaled 12,756, an increase of 2,424 within approxi- 
mately a week, while surplus stock cars numbered 


.16,878 or an increase of 230 within the same period. 


Practically no car shortage is being reported. 
: Ui, WB Wee 


Being on Automatic Train Control 


at Washington 


(Continued from page 929.) 


as ordered, and that the carriers were not authorized 
to come forward as they do now and insist and attempt 
to prove that automatic train control is merely ex- 
perimental, and should not be required to make the in- 
stallations. 

“The ‘carriers insist that interchangeability is a 
necessity, yet we find the same carrier proposing to in- 
stall two different and non-interchangeable devices on 
different parts of its system. We also find carriers 
in the same region or group putting on devices which 
are not interchangeable. 

“To the extent of our ability we have endeavored to 
cooperate with the commission and the carriers to the 
desired end. We have an interest in this matter which 
is very vital, and we have to the best of our ability 
undertaken to advance the commission’s purpose. 
What we have done is to the end that the first ad- 
vanced steps in the direction of automatic train control 
in this country shall not be followed by a backward 
movement.” 


Charles A. MacHenry made the argument for the 
Associated Train Control Corporations of America. 
He believed the record shows clearly the attitude of 
the railroads is that there is no such thing as a reliable 
and practicable train control, and even if it be granted 
there is such a thing it is too costly and besides no 
locomotive engineer wants it. 
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It is true that no other type than that of the inter= 
mittent electrical contact has as yet met the final ap- 
proval of the commission, but other intermittent de- 
vices have arrived and can now meet such approval. 
The railroads want and many of them have chosen 
a device which eminent engineers say has not been 
perfected. The roads should go slow on the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money on a device which is not 
yet successful. It is plain that some of the signal en- 
gineers have tried to make a difficult problem out of 
what in its essentials is a simple matter, and the roads 
as a Whole have tried to make it appear more expensive 
than is necessary. 


He discussed the proposal put forward by W. J. 
Harahan, and said that the roads have previously had 
an opportunity to do the very thing suggested, and 
some of them have already made tests. But if the 
thing had been done heartily and in a fair spirit of 
cooperation the art would have been much farther ad- 
vanced, and the railroads would not be confronted 
with the problem of spending vast sums of money 
on what they contend is an untried system. They 
now appear and are anxious to be open minded in the 
matter when it is too late. The two orders already 
issued are, doubtless, merely the forerunners of others 
to follow, and therefore the matter of costs is vital. 
A material reduction in cost can undoubtedly be madé 
if complete or reasonably complete, standardization 
can be brought about, and to this end the interests he 
represents offer their hearty cooperation. 


C. C. Paulding, assistant vice president, New York 
Central Lines, closed the argument for the railroads. 
He stated that he desired to make it clear, and to im- 
press upon the commission, that the railroads are not 
opposed to train control, but that many important 
problems are involved which require careful considera- 
tion. 


In all probability the next great step in advance in 
railroad art and operation will be the improvement 
of motive power, and the extension of train control. 
But train control can safely be placed on a railroad and 
operated only if it is used in conjunction with wayside 
signals. The record shows that signals are dependable 
to the last degree, as attested by the fact that on the 
average there is one false clear failure to each two mil- 
lion operations, and that all other failures are but one 
in 50,000. To superimpose on such a signal system 
a device having failures at the rate of one in two or 
three thousand operations would not elevate the lower 
grade device to the level of the dependable one, but 
would on the contrary destroy the signal system which 
is the result of many years of development and would 
set the whole signal situation back at least 25 years. 
The testimony of the train control people themselves 
shows very clearly the uncertain stage of development. 


If the experts of the country agree that a certain 
type is best then their opinion should have great 
weight and influence. One witness (Mr. Balliet) testi- 
fied that in the period he had been investigating and 
considering train control he had examined between 
300 and 350 devices, and that he believes we are ar- 
riving at a stage of development where train control 
will become practicable, and that it will eventually: 
abolish the use of wayside signals. Witnesses have 
convinced him that the art is in a state of flux. Then 
what the result will be, can only be determined by the 
results of large appropriations. 

If the results of such installations give assurance 
of increased safety it can certainly be expected that 
increased use will be brought about. 
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He discussed briefly the proposal made by W. J. 


Harahan, and on behalf of the 42 respondent railroads. 


formally offered the following: 

“We suggest that a joint committee, composed of 
representatives of the commission and of the carriers, 
be appointed to decide upon and select such additional 
train control and stop devices for test purposes as the 
joint committee by a majority vote may select as being 
substantially within the requisites of the commission 
and worthy of a practical test and that any member 
of this joint committee dissenting from the judgment 
of the majority be required to state in concrete and 
specific language his dissenting view as to any type 
of device selected by a majority of the committee fog 
test. 

“That this joint committee working under the su- 
pervision of the commission and of the carriers will 
be authorized on behalf of the commission and the 
carriers to employ, appoint and assign competent ob- 
servers with the devices selected for test. These ob- 
servers to submit full and complete reports to the com- 
mission and the carriers covering the performance 
of the devices under observation and their views, con- 
clusions and recommendations. 


“That the provisions of the second order of the com- 
mission dated January 14, 1924, be vacated and set 
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sary or desirable to meet special or peculiar situa- 


tions.” 
¢ 


Gasoline Motorized Passenger Coach, 
Minnesota Dakota & Western Ry. 


Description of a gasoline motor power equipment which 
may be applied to existing passenger coaches, accomplish- 
ing their conversion to an efficient type of motor car. 


The Minnesota Dakota & Western Ry. is operating 
a rail motor car passenger service with a type of equip- 
ment which represents the latest development of the 
Oneida power units. Not having had previously, any 
passenger equipment, this road purchased a passenger 
coach of wood coftstruction, to which was applied the 
standard gasoline motor power equipment as manufac- 
tured by the Oneida Manufacturing Co:, Green Bay, Wis. 

The car was reconstructed to provide a 20-ft. baggage 
compartment and accommodations for 40 passengers. It 
operated throughout the past winter, frequently in tem- 
peratures ranging from 35 to 42 degrees below zero, 
and often was required to run through as much as 10 
inches of wet snow over the top of the rails. 


ro 


Minnesota Dakota & Western Ry., Moterized Passenger Coach 


aside and that the provisions of the first order be 


amplified as follows: 


(a) That the time for the installation of devices pre- 
scribed by the said order as January 1, 1925, be extended 
to January 1, 1926, and that the installations already made 
or to be made under said order be subject to inspection and 
approval by the above committee when an installation of 
at least 10 miles of road and 10 locomotives has been made 
and that complete installation thereof be dependent upon 
the report of the joint committee and the approval of the 
Commission. 


(b) That paragraph (lb) under Provisions, covering 
automatic stops as recommended by the joint committee 
of the commission and the American Railway Association, 
reading as follows: ‘“b. Under control of engineman, who 
may, if alert, forestall automatic brake application and pro- 
ceed,’ be restored without restrictions and without prejudice 
to the rights.of the commission to withdraw its approval 
should future experience warrant this course, and that pro- 
vision (1b) be made retroactive so as to include installa- 
tions made under the first order dated June 13, 1922. 

(c) That test areas and units for the new or additional 
devices recommended by the joint committee should be 
limited to a maximum of about 10 miles of road and 10 
locomotives for each device subject to agreement as to terms, 
etc., between the joint committee and the individual carrier. 


“These suggestions are made for the consideration 
of the commission and are intended to be without 
prejudice to the rights of the individual carrier to seek 
by agreement with the commission or otherwise other 
modifications of the order which may be deemed neces- 


for Suburban Service Equipped with Oneida Power Units. 


Ordinarily in applying the Oneida power units very 
few changes in the car are necessary as the major por- 
tion of the equipment is either mounted on the trucks 
or is carried beneath the floor of the car. Other power 


units of this manufacturer have been in use at various 


places for a number of years, and the present type is 
substantially the same as that which has been operating 
successfully in the original equipment. 


The car of the Minnesota Dakota & Western Ry. 
is propelled by two Oneida power units of 70 horse 
power each, and the trucks, of the four-wheel type, are. 
equipped with roller journal bearings. Power is derived 
from Continental red seal, six-cylinder motors, with 
aluminum crank cases, and cylinders cast in block. Re- 
movable heads of “L” type are used with large valves 
permitting of high speeds. The oiling system is of the 
pressure type, furnishing oil to the various bearings in 
proportion to the speed of the motor. 


The gasoline is supplied to the motors by a vacuum 
system with suitable tanks and cut-out valves. The 
radiators are of the double core type, one core facing 
toward each end of the car, which permits direct radia- 
tion irrespective of the direction in which the car 
is traveling. These cores are enclosed in a case 1m 
which is located an 18-inch electrically driven fan 
which is controlled in its operation by an electrical 
thermatic regulator. In addition, the cooling system 
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is equipped with an expansion tank and a temperature 
indicator. For extremely cold climates a circuit 
heater is provided which will maintain uniform tem- 
peratures in the cooling system where the motors are 
not in operation. 

Power is transmitted from the motors to the trans- 
missions through dry, multiple disc type clutches. 
The transmission is enclosed in a case and mounted 
in unit with the motor and clutch, all movable parts 
operating on anti-friction bearings. The gears are of 
the wide-face type and remain in constant mesh, the 
shifting being accomplished through jaw clutches in- 
terconnecting the different gears. With this trans- 
mission three speeds may be obtained forward, and 
one in reverse. 

One of the principal units is the axle reduction gear. 
The housing is constructed of cast steel'and is carried on 
large roller bearings mounted directly upon a special 
axle shaft. The torque arm is spring mounted, which 
permits the absorbing of any sudden shocks or under 
strains. The master gear is pressed on the axle shaft 
and is a steel forging, heat treated. The other gears 
are mounted in an oil and dust proof case and are fur- 
nished in either of three ratios, producing either 35, 45 
or 55 miles per hour. 
is used in its entirety, with the exception of the special 
axle shaft carrying the reduction gear. Roller journal 
bearings are supplied and are so constructed as to be 
used with the same pedestals. A large oil reservoir is 
provided, and little attention is required for successful 
lubrication of the bearings. 


The control of the car permits its operation in either 
direction, at equal speeds, through a special reversing 
mechanism located on each axle reduction gear. This is 
operated pneumatically and is entirely automatic. The 
control may be located in either end or in both ends of 
the car, and is made inoperative when the handles are 
removed from the controllers. ach operating station 
is provided with duplicate equipment. Brake valves are 
provided for operation of either straight air or automatic 
air. The clutches may be operated by either hand or 
foot, by means of a controlling air cylinder mounted on 
each clutch. 


Two means for shifting the gears are provided, the 
usual hand lever, and an automatic gear shift. Ample 
provisions have been made to prevent more than one 
gear from being engaged at a time. The motor speed 
control is pneumatic, being operated through a small 
diaphragm on each governor. Suitable gauges are pro- 
vided in order that the operator may know the exact 
operation of each of the units of the control. Each sta- 
tion is also equipped with the necessary valves and 
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Driving 


Axle of a Motorized Coach, Showing Reduction Gear and 


Roller Journal Bearing. 


switches for operating the pneumatic sanders, automatic 
bell ringer, and the power units. 

The car is equipped with a locomotive bell, diaphragm 
horn and two 250 watt, 110 volt, portable headlights, 
with the necessary electric lights for interior illumina- 
tion. The air compressor is a Westinghouse, two cylin- 
der compressor, directly connected to a 14%-h. p. motor, 
equipped with a governor which automatically regulates 
the air pressure. 

The average total weight of the entire mechanism is 
approximately 6,000 Ibs., of which about 2,000 lbs., is 
mounted directly on the trucks. Each unit is so construc- 
ed that it can readily be removed for repairs, or it may 
be replaced by another unit in emergency cases. 

This same equipment has recently been installed on a 
coach for the Duluth Missabe & Northern Ry., for shut- 
tle service at Proctor, Minn. This car will be expected 
to operate 24 hours per day during the summer months, 
with somewhat less frequent service in the winter. It 
is similar in construction to the car of the M. D. & W. 
Ry., except that both control stations are on one side 
of the car and safety gate entrances are used, controlled 
by the operator. 

Some idea as to the cost of operation of this class of 
equipment may be had from reference to the following 
data which have been supplied by the Oneida Manu fac- 
turing Co. The figures, it is noted, are obtained from 
cars in practical operation. The cost of fuel and oil 
is between 7 and 9 cents per mile, while maintenance, 
labor and repairs, which include car cleaning costs about 
2% cents per mile. These figures relate to a 60-ft. car 
with a seating capacity for 56 people, the average gross 
weight being about 75,000 Ibs., operating at speeds as 


high as 45 miles per hour, with frequent stops and starts. 


Diagrammatic View of the Oneida Power Unit and Special Driving Axle as Applied to a Motorized Railway -Coach, 
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News of the Raihvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and‘Comment — Railroad 


Finance 


Improvements and Betterments -= 


C. & O. Plan for Reducing 
Crossing Accidents Prov- 
ing Successful 


Education of automobile drivers by 
the railroads with a view of minimizing 
grade crossing accidents is making 
good progress, according to a state- 
ment issued by L. G. Bentley, general 
safety agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
On the Chesapeake & Ohio, Mr. Bent- 
ley said, definite results are shown. In 
support of this statement he produced 
a file of letters from individuals from 
points throughout Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana each 
stating that in the future the writer 
would use caution when approaching 
and crossing tracks. 

These letters are in response to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s method of con- 
ducting the “Cross Crossings Cautious- 
ly” campaign. Whenever a motorist is 
observed driving over tracks without 
slowing up and otherwise exercising 
care, a personal notice is sent the car’s 
owner ‘by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
safety department, calling attention to 
the negligence, citing the facts and 
date. This notice carries with it the 
following request: 

“We will be pleased to receive your 
acknowledgment of this notice and an 
expression of your willingness to assist 


in the prevention of accidents at high-— 


way-railroad crossings. Will you not 
detach this sheet, sign your name on 
the opposite side and mail to the officer 
addressed?” 


Here is the acknowledgment the 
owner is asked to sign: 

“I have received a notice from one of 
your employes calling to my attention 
my violation of the rules of safety 
while driving my car over one of the 
highway-railroad crossings on _ the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

“T accept this word of caution in the 
spirit in which it was sent and have re- 
solved that in the future, I will not 
only use good judgment myself when 
approaching and passing over cross- 
ings, but will use my influence to get 
others to do likewise.” 

These notices have been signed in 
large numbers and returned to Mr. 
Bentley’s office. Many of them carry 
notations, of which the following are 
typical: “Sorry and thank you;” “My 
business house was on fire;” “I admit 


I don’t always stop, but I always look 
both ways;” “I thank you very much 
for calling attention to my mistake;” 
“Thank you; my first and last offense;” 
“T have given my son warning and 
thank you.” 

Many of those receiving notices take 
the trouble to write personal letters, 
and the writers, almost invariably, 
promise their co-operation in further- 
ing the “Cross Crossings Cautiously” 
campaign, and thank the Chesapeake & 
Chio for checking their reckless driv- 


ing, 


Progress in Eliminating New Jersey 
Grade Crossings. 


Good progress is being made by the 
railways of New Jersey in the work of 
eliminating grade crossings, according 
to a report of James Maybury, Jr., chief 
of the bureau of railroads of the state, 
to the public utility commission. Mr. 
Maybury states that 23 grade crossings 
have been eliminated since September, 
1920, at a cost of approximately $6,- 
000,000, and that 32 more crossings are 
now in the process of elimination, 
which work, when completed, will have 
cost about $9,535,000. 


Mount Vernon and Yonkers Now In- 
cluded in Electrification Bill. 


The Garnjost bill has been signed by 
Governor Smith of the state of New 
York. This bill is an amendment of 
section 53-A of the public service com- 
mission law, which section became ef- 
fective in 1923, and requires all rail- 
ways in greater New York to become 
electrified before January 1, 1926. The 
Garnjost amendment adds the cities of 
Mount Vernon and Yonkers, N. Y., to 
the list of municipalities now included 
in the section. 


Santa Fe Plans the Opening of Streets 
in Chicago. 


As a result of considerable litigation 
and squabbling by the city of Chicago, 
which has extended over a period of 
several years, and during the course of 
which the Santa Fe has always shown 
willingness to co-operate for the civic 
good, the railway has informed a sub- 
committee of the council committee on 
local industries, that it is preparing to 
spend about $1,000,000 in opening and 
widening streets and other improve- 
ments. 


— Among the Railway Supply People —  Gonstruction: Items 
Equipment Purchases 


Railway Executives’,Pro gram 


for Expenditures Depends 


on Legislative Outlook 


The prospective program for railway 
improvement and expansion was form- 
ulated in a statement adopted at a joint 
meeting of the American Railway As- 


sociation and the Association of Rail-— 


way Executives held in Chicago, May 
15. The statement emphasized the in- 
timate dependence of any program of 
railway expenditures upon constructive 
legislative policies. It included figures 
showing that up to April 1, the railways 
had authorized expenditures for perma- 
nent improvements and new equipment 
to be made in 1924, aggregating $766,- 
000,000. This figure is for railways 
having 96 per cent of the mileage of 
the country. The amount actually ex- 
pended in the present year up to April 


1 for improvements and new equipment — 


by the railways reporting was $185,- 
500,000. ; 
These figures show a reduction in ap- 
propriations for these purposes as 
compared with those made in 1923. The 
appropriations made up to March 15, 
1923, for capital expenditures last year 
were almost $1,100,000,000, and the 
amount of new investment actually 


made last year is shown by the state- 
ment just issued to have been $1,059,- 


149,426. While the appropriations for 
improvements and equipment for this 
year are smaller than for last year, 
they are larger than the total new in- 
vestment made in the railways in any 
year except 1923 within the last ten 
years. 


A broad intimation that the reduc- 
tion in the appropriations for improve- 
ments and equipment is due to threat- 
ened legislation is given in the state- 
ment issued. After reviewing the in- 
creases in efficiency and improvements 
in service that have been effected by 
the railways within the last year, and 
calling attention to the fact that “They 
could not have been accomplished with- 
out adequate investment of new capi- 
tal,’ the statement says: 


“In view of the record of efficiency 
shown by the actual results of opera- 
tion, of the preparation successfully 
made to meet new and pressing de- 
mands of the public for additional 
transportation, of the large reduction 
to the public of transportation costs 


— 
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already realized, and of the satisfac- 
tory service which has been and is still 
being rendered, it would manifestly be 
unwise to destroy the capacity of the 
railroads to develop further policies for 
improvements and expansion to meet 
the growing needs of commerce. Yet 
this will be the inevitable result if the 
statutory policy of reasonable and 
necessary protection and fair treatment 
for railroad investments is abandoned 
and a policy of hostility and oppression 
is adopted in its place. 

“It must be realized that the carriers 
cannot continue the effective work they 
have been doing or make the necessary 
preparation to meet the requirements of 
commerce, if the assurance of a fair 
and constructive policy on the part of 
congress is withdrawn. 


“The railroads invoke the continued 
confidence of the American people and 
reaffirm their faith that the public and 
the agencies of the government, state 
and national, which have the final voice 
in controlling railroad revenues and ex- 
penses and in determining the quantity 
and quality of transportation service, 
will continue to recognize that the 
future growth and prosperity of the na- 
tion is dependent upon the continua- 
tion of a definite and sustained program 
for adequate transportation service. 


“The continuation of such a program 
plainly will be possible only if the car- 
riers are allowed to earn a net income 
sufficient to permit a reasonable and 
‘just return upon property now devoted 
to the public service and to create the 
credit essential to obtain the new capi- 
tal required to keep pace with the com- 
merical and industrial growth of the 
country. 


“Tf a helpful and constructive policy 
is continued, the carriers announce with 
confidence that they will be able to 
meet successfully the requirements of 
the public for transportation, and speci- 
fically commit themselves to the ac- 
complishment of the following pur- 


- poses: 


“1—Continued enlargement of the 
transportation plant by purchase of ad- 
ditional equipment, and improvement 
and extension of existing railway facil- 
ities, calculated to produce further 
economy in operation and increased 
capacity. This purpose is already evi- 
denced by the fact that there are now 
on order 520 additional locomotives, 
69,298 freight cars and 970 passenger 
cars. 

“2.—The maintenance of locomotives, 
cars and other facilities in serviceable 
condition to the highest practicable de- 
gree consistent with traffic demands 
and anticipated requirements. As of 
May 1, 1924, there were on American 
railroads awaiting transporation de- 
mands a surplus of 329,489 cars and 5,- 
508 locomotives, all in good order. 

“3.—The replacement of wunservice- 
able and light capacity cars and loco- 
motives with new and heavy capacity 
equipment. 

“4.—Definite encouragement of co- 
Operative efforts on the part of the car- 
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riers and the public to spread traffic 
movements over all periods of the year 
thereby reducing costly transportation 
surpluses and insuring more economi- 
cal and efficient transportation service 
during the entire year. 


“$.—Consistent and détermined co- 
Opeiative action on the part of the rail- 
roads and the public to obtain greater 
utility out of every transportation unit, 
particularly in connection with: (a) 
More prompt movement, thereby in- 
creasing average miles per car per day; 
(b) heaviest practicable loading per car; 
(c) loading and release of cars where 
practicable within 24 hours; (d) place- 
ment of reconsigning orders on cars to 
greatest extent possible before arrival 
at reconsigning points; (e) prompt re- 
lease of cars shipped on order bills of 
lading. 

“6.--Development in the highest pos- 
sible degree of the foregoing and other 
forms of co-operation with shippers 
and public regulating bodies through 
the Regional Advisory Boards, realiz- 
i.g the contribution such organized ef- 
fcrt has made and will continue to make 
to the cause of efficient, economical and 
adequate railroad transportation.” 


The statement includes a warning to 
the shippers of the country regarding 
the results that may ensue from a gen- 
eral tendency which is now being mani- 
fested to delay shipments. It says: 


“At the present time a reluctance is 
apparent on the part of the receivers of 
freight to order shipments of material 
and supplies in advance of actual im- 
mediate needs. Should this situation 
continue it may result in abnormal peak 
transportation demands during the 
heavy movement of agricultural prod- 
ucts in the fall months, thereby increas- 
ing not only the difficulty but the cost 
of transportation and likewise increas- 
ing the detention of equipment at desti- 
nation.” 


Freight Claim Prevention 
Congress 


,The freight claim division of the 
American Railway Association together 
with representaatives of the eight 
regional advisory boards, made up of 
shippers in all parts of the country, 
will meet at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 4 and 5, 1924, at 10 a. m., Chicago 
daylight saving time. 


This conference, designated as a 
freight claim prevention congress, will 
bring together freight claim representa- 
tives from practically all of the rail- 
roads as well as those of leading indus- 
tries. The meeting is the outgrowth of 
the experiences gained by the freight 
claim division through their contact 
with the various regional advisory 
boards during the past year, and is de- 
scribed by a member of the association 
as a “revolutionary transition.” The 
fact that it has developed from a dis- 
trict or regional affair to a national one 
is uidicative of the progress being made 
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by the roads in their relations with the 
shipping public. 

The first day session has been set 
asidc for a meeting of railroad repre- 
sentatives, while the second day is to be 
devoted to hearing the shippers’ side of 
transportation, with particular refer- 
ence to loss and damage, shortages and 
adjustments. 


Following is the program which has 
been arranged for the conference: 


Wednesday, June 4, 1924: Call to 
order by Chairman Parks C. Archer, 
general claim agent, Chicago & Alton 
R. R.; address, Mr. R. H. Aishton, 
president, American Railway Associa- 
tion; “Method of Conducting Freight 
Claim Prevention Activities,’ Mr. G. 
W. Lupton, assistant to vice president, 
Santa Fe System, Mr. J. H. Hustis, Jr., 
superintendent property protection, 
New York Central lines; “Carload 
Damages,” Mr. W. F. Thiehoff, general 
manager, Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R.; “Damage of Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables,” Mr. J. J. Pelley, general 
manager, Illinois Central R. R.; “Less 
Carload Loss and Damage,” Mr. F. H. 
Hammill, assistant general manager, 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 


Thursday, June 5, 1924: Address, Mr. 
J. E. Gorman, president, Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry.; address, Mr. 
George A. Blair, traffic manager, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago; “Basis of Measure 
ot Damages, i. e., Origin or Destination 
Value,’ Mr. W. J. Womer, traffic man- 
ager, Consumers Co., Chicago; “Reim- 
bursement of Shippers or Consignee for 
Expense Incurred in Handling, Recon- 
ditioning and Disposing of Damaged 
Articles,’ Mr. J. A. Brough, traffic man- 
ager, Crane Co., Chicago; “Concealed 
Loss,” Mr. S. T. Heffner, traffic man- 
ager, J. V. Farwell Company, Chicago; 
“Hreight Charges on Damaged Articles 
Returned to Shipper,’ Mr. C. T. Brad- 
ford, traffic. manager, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago; “Claim 
Adjustment—Expedition of, Through 
Proper Presentation with Supporting 
DOCUmentS wae Vere Ele heeelea tc meta te 
manager, The Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change, Chicago. 


Dawes Organization Begun on Ger- 
man Railways. 


The organization of the new German 
railway company, along the line of the 
Dawes organization plan, was begun 
May 22, according to an announcement 
made by the reparations commission, 
after a conference with the German 
war burdens commission. The allies 
are represented by Sir William Ac- 
worth and M. Leverve. Dr. Karl Berg- 
mann and Herr Vogt, secretary of the 
German treasury, will represent the 
German interests. 


Messrs. Acworth and Leverve in re- 
porting to the Dawes commission made 
the following comment on the present 
condition of German railways: “The 
German government has since the war 
run the railways in a manner which 
cannot be defended. On the receipt 
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side it has failed to raise the revenuc 
which might have been and ought to 
have been raised. On the expenditure 
side it spent capital, not merely on re- 
storing the pre-war situation, but on 
betterments of all kinds, which under 
existing conditions cannot be justified. 
The railways have not merely been 
brought up to pre-war efficiency, but 
have been brought up to a much higher 
standard, to the best of our knowledge 
superior to that of any other country.” 
Two-thirds of the rolling stock, these 
authorities say, has been built within 10 
years, at enormous expense, reckoned 
at more than $750,000,000. Despite the 
large number of locomotives and cars 
handed over to the allies, the situation 
at the beginning of this year was bet- 
ter than in 1913. 


Canadian Car Loadings for Week End- 
ing May 10. 


Car loadings in Canada for the week 
ending May 10, aggregated 55,149 which 
was only 163 above the previous week. 
In the eastern division grain, live stock, 
lumber, pulp and paper and miscellane- 
ous showed increases of 565 cars, 203 
cars, 154 canes 250Ncarseand 412m cons 
respectively but coal showed a seasonal 
decrease of 1,246 cars. In the western 
division loading maintained the previ- 
ous level. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1923 the increase was 
1,705 cars and the cumulative total 
shows an increase of 80,696, or 8.8 per 
cent. 


Increased Efficiency Shown in March 
Freight Car Movement. 


Freight cars were handled faster in 
March, 1924, than during any March on 
record, according to tabulations made 
today by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics based on reports filed by the 
class one railroads for that month. 
The average daily movements per 
freight car for the month of March 
was 27.3 miles per day. This exceeded 
by three-tenths of one mile the average 
for March, 1923, and by three and 
three-tenths miles the average for 
March, 1920. In computing the average 
movement per day, account is taken of 
all freight cars in service, including all 
cars in transit, cars in process of beq 
ing loaded and unloaded, cars undergo- 
ing or awaiting repairs, and also cars 
on side tracks for which no load is im- 
mediately available. The average load 
per freight car in March was 26.6 tons, 
a decrease of one and three-tenths tons 
compared with March last year, and 
one and one-half tons under the aver- 
age for the same month in 1920. 
Freight traffic in March amounted to 
36,420,962,000 net ton miles, a de- 
crease of 2,800,772,000 net ton miles or 
7.1 pet cent compared with March, 
1923. Compared with the same month 
in 1920, it was a decrease of 1,431,090,- 
000 net ton miles or 3.8 per cent. In 
the eastern district, according to com- 
plete reports, freight traffic totaled 19,- 
114,271,000 net ton miles, a decrease of 
7.6 per cent compared with March last 
year, while in the southern district it 
totaled 5,168,399,000 net ton miles or a 
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decrease of 7.2 per cent. Freight traffic 
in the western district amounted to 12,- 
138,292,000 net ton miles or a decrease 
of 6.3 per cent under March, 1923. For 
the first three months this year, freight 
trafic amounted to 106,884,737,000 net 
ton miles, a decrease of 2.4 per cent 
under the corresponding period last 
year when the greatest volume of traf- 
fic for any corresponding period on rec- 
ord was handled by the railroads. 


Shippers and the Railways 
Expect Business to Hold 
to Moderate Activity 


At a recent meeting of the Atlantic 
States Shippers’ Advisory Board, held 
in New York city, 25 commodity com- 
mittees returned detailed reports as to 
conditions and prospects in their speci- 
fic industries. The general conclusion 
reached was that business, in the east- 
ern Atlantic states at least, will hold 
definitely to the middle course for the 
next two or three months. As a volun- 
tary organization of shippers formed 
for the purpose of adjusting transporta- 
tion disputes informally, by direct con- 
ferences with railway officials, the At- 
lantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board 
is in a unique position to make a close 
check-up of industry. Five hundred of 
the largest shippers and railway officials 
of the country attended the latest meet- 
ing of the board whose jurisdiction cov- 
ers New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Delaware and part of 
Virginia. 

One of the board’s major purposes 
is to predict freight car requirements 
for a period of 60 to 90 days so that 
the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association may allocate 
cars more intelligently and thus avoid 
all danger of congestion and delays. 
This is accomplished through commod- 
ity committees composed of representa- 
tives of all the industries. They make 
an actual survey, by direct question- 
naires to individual concerns of condi- 
tions in their industry as well as ad- 
vance business on hand, e 


The composite picture which these 
facts provide indicates that business 
men are exercising caution to avoid 
over-expansion, both of production and 
distribution. Manufacturers, it was 
brought out, are making efforts to’ re- 
duce output to correspond more nearly 
with consumption. This is considered 
a wholesome tendency, for obviously 
business men are reducing to a mini- 
mum any chances of a sudden deflation, 
and at the same time they are keeping 
prepared for greater activity. Some of 
the more specific facts brought out with 
regard to the respective industries are 
as follows: 


Iron and steel shipments for the next 
60 to 90 days are estimated at practi- 
cally the same as the corresponding 
period last year. Very little demurrage 
is being assessed at present. The gen- 
eral condition of the industry is de- 
scribed as “fairly good.” 


Production plans of the automobile 
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factories located in the Atlantic states 
indicate that 4,500 cars will be loaded 
in May and 4,000 cars in June this year. 
This compares with 5,369 cars loaded in 
March and 4,970 cars loaded in April 
this year. No appreciable change is ex- 
pected in the business which manufac- 
turers of automobile accessories and 
parts will do during May and June. 

The petroleum industry expects to do 
10 per cent more business the follow- 
ing two months than it did during the 
same period of 1923, according to an 
analysis of their car demands. May 
and June shipments of lime and plaster 
this year are expected to be 19,140 cars 
divided as follows: New York, 11,730 
cars; New Jersey, 320 cars; Pennsyl- 
vania, 5,165 cars; Maryland, 1,675 cars; 
Vermont, 250 cars. 

The lumber industry expects “‘little 
decrease in the present movement of 
forest products.” At present there is a 
slight falling off from the peak move- 
ment of sixty days ago. Stocks are de- 
scribed as normal and “in no cases ex- 
cessive.’ Lumber dealers now are un- 
able to anticipate what the conditions in 
the Fall are likely to be. 

All of the shippers praised the qual- 
ity of the car service which is now be- 
ing given. Delays in transit are few and 
the amount of demurrage collected is 
shown to be negligible. By and large 
both the buyers and sellers of trans- 
portation draw a picture which seems 
to warrant a reasonable amount of op- 
timism about the future course of trade 
rather than an undercurrent of inde- 
cision. 


$800,000 More Needed to Finish Rail 
Valuation. 


Senator Cummings of Iowa has re- 


% uate 4 


ported to President Coolidge that $800,-— 


000 more is needed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in order that it 
may complete its task of valuating the 
physical properties of the railways. Ac- 
cording to the senator, when the valua- 
tion is completed, the government will 
be in a position to recover approxi- 
mately $38,000,000. 


Cleveland~ Votes to Require Railway 
Electrification. 


The city council of Cleveland, Ohio, 
passed an ordinance on May 19, by a 
vote of 24 to one, requiring the rail- 
ways to electrify their lines within the 
city limits by 1927. This ordinance will 
probably be protested by the railways, 
primarily, because it would be virtually 
impossible to complete the electrifica- 
tion scheme in the time allowed, and, 
secondly, because it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the city has the right to enforce 
such an ordinance. 


Increase Shown in Freight Cars Need- 
ing Repairs. 

Freight cars in need of repair on May 

1 totaled 179,275 or 7.9 per cent of the 

total number on line, according to re- 


ports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the American 
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Railway Association. This was an in- 
crease of 2,577 over the number in need 
of repair on April 15, at which time 
there were 176,698 or 7.8 per-cent. Of 
the total number, 131,609 or 5.8 per cent 
of the number on line were in need of 
heavy repair on May 1, an increase of 
1,717 over the number in need of such 
repair on April 15, while the number 
in need of light repair totaled 47,666 
or 2.1 per cent, an increase of 850 over 


April 15. 


~Trans-European Flyer Wrecked in 
Italy. 
The Simplon express, a famous 


European train, enroute from Constan- 
tinople to Paris, was wrecked at Posto- 
jna, Italy, on May 17. The express col- 
lided with a freight train that was 
standing in a siding and killed two em- 
ployees. The stationmaster, who had 
left the switch open inadvertently, com- 
mitted suicide on hearing of the acci- 
dent, and a relief train, enroute to the 
scene of the wreck, ran down and killed 
a peasant woman. 


Clerical Contracts Declared Void by 
Labor Board. 


The United States Railroad Labor 
Board has declared void all agreements 
reached by the New York Chicago & 
Sielouis RK. R. with its.clerks, at 14 
stations. The board holds that the 
railway overstepped its rights in mak- 
ing these negotiations. It also upheld 
its previously declared decision that an 
organization representing the majority 
of any class of employees on any rail- 
way, is entitled to make all negotiations 
for the entire group. 


Railway Engineering Committee 
Named to Plan Chicago Terminals. 


A committee has been named to 
undertake a study of the several 
schemes of track relocation, looking to- 
wards a union terminal plan for Chi- 
cago. G. A. Harwood, vice-president 
in charge of construction for the New 
York Central R. R., has been named 
permanent chairman, and C. P. Rich- 
ardson, engineer track elevation, Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., has 
been named secretary. Other members 
of the committee are: E. H. Lee, vice- 
president and chief engineer of the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana R. R., L. C. 
Fritch, vice-president, Rock Island 
Hines, L. G; Curtis, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter- 
minal R. R., and G. W. Harris, assist- 
ant chief engineer, Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. 


| . 
Exodus from California Begins May 22, 
When Summer Rates Take Effect. 


The pilgrimage back home from Cali- 
fornia will start on May 22, when nine 
_ sections of the Golden State limited 
_ will leave Los Angeles for La Salle 
| Station, Chicago, coming over the 
_ Southern Pacific, the El Paso & South- 
_ western and the Rock Island lines. The 
| reduced summer rates from California 
| to eastern points become effective May 


, things. 
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22. Officials of the passenger depart- 
ment of the Rock Island have been ar- 
ranging for this record-breaking move- 
ment for some weeks. Special trains 
of Pullman cars are being sent to Los 
Angeles to accommodate the eastbound 
tourists. Travel to California the last 
few years has grown to enormous pro- 
portions. A recent estimate places the 
number of people who annually visit 
California at between 250,000 and 300,- 
000. It is expected that the travel to 
California next winter will be the 
heaviest in the history of.the western 
railroads, and the Rock Island is pre- 
paring to meet this situation by ma- 
terially improving: its service between 
Chicago and the Pacific coast. An ex- 
penditure of over one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars was recently authorized by 
this railroad for the construction of 
new club cars, dining cars and power- 
ful locomotives for the California 
service. 


Ships Cattle for 36 Years Without a 
Claim. 


A truly remarkable record is that of 
Charles M. Simpson, newly elected 
president of the Montana stock grow- 
ers’ association. He has been shipping 
cattle from Montana to Chicago, at the 
rate of not less than a trainload per 
year for 36 years, and during that time 
he has not filed’ one claim, nor regis- 
tered a single complaint. 


Sand House Column 


Do You COMMUTE? 


If you do, you are subject to train 
“shell shock,” according to a famous 
London physician. He states that com- 
muters of long standing invariably suf- 
fer from this pernicious disease, which 
causes irritability, uncertainty of judg- 
ment, failure of memory and other 
We are glad to read this, be- 
cause we commute and now we have an 
excellent excuse for having forgotten to 
mail the letter our better half gave us 
to mail several weeks ago. 

ei te 
READ ’EM, Ir You ‘CAN. 

Great furore has arisen among Eng- 
lish travelers. Advertising posters are 
plastered on to stations so thick over 
there that it is impossible to read the 
name of the station without a monocle. 
It is rumored that the railways will not 
reduce the advertising space, but will 
furnish monocles for such of the travel- 
ing public as do not now wear them. 

kk Ox 


EArLY BrowN OCTOBER ~ ALE. 

Fifteen thousand quarts of ale were 
discovered in a freight car at the Cana- 
dian border and seized. Oh, what will 
we do next fall when our alma mater 
wins a football game? 

= * Ok Ok 
ALLAH, It ALLAH. 

An Arab kneels before the sacred 
black stone in the kaaba at Mecca. He 
proclaims the glory of Allah for all the 
world to hear, only to be interrupted 


Sh) 


by the honking of a Ford car! All of 
which is apropos of the new caliph of 
the district in which Mecca is located. 
He proposes to bring all modern im- 
provements into his country, including 
railways. 

*x * * 

J. T. G., of Dallas, writes to inform 
us that-he knows an engineer named 
A. Hogghead. He may be right, but 
we reserve judgment. 

et Aa 


M. B. A., of Somerset, Ky., wants to 
know if we have ever eaten a meal ina 
caboose on a frosty morning. Aye, 
brother, we have. Corn pone, bacon, 
sausage, all washed down by Kentucky 
mountain dew. Say, don’t make us 
homesick. 


Cale 


U = . 
Conventions and Meetings 


The program of the Railway Club of 
Pittsburgh, for the regular monthly 
meeting, Thursday evening, May 22, in- 
cluded an address, “The Story of Gaso- 
line,” by William O. Yant, gas chemist, 
Pittsbugh experiment station, United 
States bureau of mines. This was the 
last meeting until next September. 


Railway Supply Trade | 


The Edwards Railway Motor Car Co., 
Sanford, N. C., plans the erection of 
additional facilities and the installation 
of new machinery. 

AL Kak 


L. S. Carroll has been appointed vice- 
president of the American Locomotive 
Co., in charge of purchases, succeeding 
Leigh Best, deceased. 

a ae 


(George H. Kistler, superintendent of 
the Hammond, Ind., plant of the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co., dropped dead from 
heart disease at his home in that city 
on May 15. 

* * Ok 

The Russell Bursall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut) Go ePorte Chester man = Yemehas 
awarded contracts covering the con- 
struction of a two-story, 60 by 340-ft. 
plant. 

* * Ox 

An interesting story of business en- 
terprise is brought to light with che 
occupancy of their new modern factory 
by J. D. Wallace & Co., 134-158 South 
California Ave., Chicago, manufacturers 
of Wallace portable machines. In 1916 
this organization began making light 
weight, portable machines for -the 
woodworking and allied trades. Their 
‘products bridge the gap between hand 
sawing, planing, etc., and heavy sta- 
tionary machines. These machines 
found a ready market. Industries, . 
from exclusively woodworking plants, 
carpenters, builders, etc., to those which 
use wood only in shipping or repair 
work, effect great economies by using 
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these portable outfits. These machines 
operate from the electric lighting cir- 
cuit. They are ruggedly built and 
amply powered to handle, efficiently, 
any work within their capacity, yet 
they are so designed and built that 


AILWAY EVIEVV 


‘has been elected a director of that com- 


pany, to succeed G. H. Duggan. 
* x x 


The Huhn Mfg. Co. is now located 
in its new plant at 1391-3 Sedgwick av- 
enue, New York city. 


J. D. Wallace & Co., 
avenue, 


South California 


even the smallest work can be handled 
with absolute accuracy. The new Wal- 
lace plant is a model of modern manu- 
facturing practice. It is of one story, 
fireproof, daylight construction. All 
operations are confined to one floor. 
All manufacturing and assembling is 
done on a highly specialized progres- 
sive system in which each machine 
moves steadly ahead, until completed, 
tested and ready for shipping. Half of 
the plant is now ready for occupancy 
and the second section will be started 
in the near future. 


* * 


The American Bronze Corpn., Ber- 
wyn, Pa., has been dismissed from the 
hands of a receiver. The business has 
been restored to the stockholders. The 
new board of directors includes: Phil- 
lip E. Guckes, president, Integrity 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; George M. 
Huey, president, Denny Tag Co., West 
Chester, Pa.; W. F. Fischer, president, 
Fischer Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and S. B. Rheam, president, Central 
Boiler Tank & Plate Works, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The officers of the re-or- 
ganized company are: E. G. Anderson, 
president; William F. Fischer, vice 
president; C. W. Frame, secretary and 
J. C. Smith, treasurer. 

i: Ok Dak 


The Apex Steel Co., has begun op- 
erations at its new plant at 53-55. 
Kramer street, Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
it will manufacture railway, logging 
and other tools. The company has also 
opened offices at 270 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 

* * x 


H. E. Norman, of New York and W. 
D. Truesdale, of Chicago, have been 
elected directors of the Inland Steel 
Co., of Chicago, Ill. All present direc- 
tors were re-elected. 

ae 


The American Steel & Wire Co. is 
re-establishing its branch office at 
Memphis, Tenn., which will be in 
charge of George D. Kirkham, as sales 
agent. 

* ok * 


R. L. Dalton, secretary and treasurer 
of the Foundation Co., New York city, 


134-158 
Chicago, Ml. 


Factory, 


The Linde Air Products Co., New 
York, will erect a large plant at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

* * * 

The United States Chain Co. York, 
Pa., has awarded a general contract to 
the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Canons- 
burg, Pa., for a one-story addition, to 
cost $45,000. 

x * x 

N. E. Otterson has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Osgood 
Co., with headquarters at Chicago, III. 
Mr. Otterson succeeds C. A. Phillips, 
who resigned. 

* * * 

The Zimmerman-Wells-Brown Co., 
Portland, Ore., and the Magor Car 
Corp., Passaic, N. J., have acquired a 
ten-acre site at Longview, Wash., and 
will erect car building plants thereon, 
to be operated jointly by the two com- 
panies. Various types of cars, includ- 
ing a new logging car, will be built and 
the shops will be equipped for general 
repair work. 

* * o* 

The New York city office of the 
Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., has been removed to 270 Madison 
avenue. J. H. Roberts is eastern man- 
ager of sales. 

* * * 

Robert F. Horsey, office manager and 
manager of the order department of the 
National Lock Washer Co., Newark, 
N. J., for the past six years, died on 


May 12, 1924. Mr. Horsey entered the - 


service of the National Lock Washer 
Co., in 1912, and was connected with the 
sales department for six years, having 
been promoted on September 1, 1918, 
to the position he held at the time of 
his death. 

x *k * 

James H. Gordon, secretary-treasurer 
and a director of the Sherwin-Williams 
Co., died at Montreal on May 15, fol- 
lowing an illness of two months. Mr. 
Gordon was born in London, Ont., and 
entered the employ of the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. in 1897. He has been 
secretary-treasurer of the company 
since 1911. 

* ok ot 

The annual report of the Westing- 

house Electric & Mfg. Co., shows net 


of the St. 
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earnings of 18 per cent, or $8.98 per . 


share for the year ending March 31, 
1924, as against earnings of 16 per cent, 
or $8.19 per share for the- previous 
year. 
* ok x 
W. A. Lake has been appointed sales 
manager of the railway and marine de- 
partment of the Pantasote Co., New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Lake has been con- 
nected with the company for the past 
15 years. 
x ok x 
The Concrete. Engineering Goe 
Omaha, Neb., has opened a branch of- 
fice at Minneapolis, Minn, in charge 
of H. S. Chapin, as manager. 
* ok ox 


The Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., is planning the construc- 
tion of a two-story brick fireproof of- 
fice building at that point, to cost ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

ke 


J. L. Levey has joined the sales force 


of the Browning Co., with headquarters 
in the Chicago office; H. K. Robinson 
has also become Asséciated with the 
Browning Co., and will represent the 
company in the St. Louis territory, with 
headquarters in the Federal Reserve 
Bank building, St. Louis, Mo. 
oe 


Mr. C. D. Price, who for many years 
has been connected with the Industrial 
Works at Bay City, Mich., recently as 
traveling service engineer, has 
been appointed district sales manager 
Louis district with head- 


quarters at the 


building, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Graver Corporation, East Chi- 


‘cago, Ind., has issued in booklet form 
the report of an investigation made by 
the A. C. Neilsen Co., of the Graver 
hot process water softener in use by 
the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Aurora, Ill. This report shows that the 
hot process water softener installed by 
this concern is saving them annually 
$6,810.25 in coal and labor. This is an 
annual return of over 100 per cent on 
the investment. A tabulated cost and 
saving statement is included. This in- 
formation will be valuable to everyone 
operating a steam power plant. Copies 
may be had by writing to this concern 
asking for survey No. 11. 


* kK xX 


Car Licutinc sy Etectricity is the 
title of a book just published by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 
New York city. The author is Charles 
Wi. aeStuart: 


construction, operation, inspection and 


maintenance of car lighting equipment 
will find this book interesting and help- 
ful. The various phases of car lighting | 
have been presented in a manner SO — 
that the practical worker in the field, 


the engineer or the student may find a 
such 


comprehensive discussion of 


now 


Railway Exchange © 


Those engaged in the | 
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phases of the subject as may have a 
direct interest to him, or that may, in a 
general way, assist in the betterment 
of the art of car lighting. It covers the 
entire subject of electric car lighting 
from the standpoint of every-day ex- 
perience. It is well illustrated through- 
out with drawings, diagrams and photo- 
graphs. One section of the book con- 
tains the present American Railway 
Association’s standards and _ recom- 
mended practices, with a brief histori- 
cal record of the adoption and revision 
of these practices. 
eS 
Unitep STATES SAFETY APPLIANCES iS 
the title of a new hand book written by 
H. S. Brantigam, just published by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 
New York City. The book is a practi- 
cal manual of safety appliance laws, 
legal decisions and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s orders and inter- 
pretations covering the application of 
safety appliances to the motive power 
and rolling stock of steam railways in 
the United States. It is a practical 
guide of use to railroad employes and 
to others who are concerned with the 
installation, operation and maintenance 
of safety appliances. The handbook is 
pocket size, 334 by 6 in. 232 pages, 
flexible cover. 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
~ May 13, 1924. 


Smoke Cleaner for Locomotives and 
the Like, 1,494,301—John C. Young, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Folding Car Step, 1,494,295—George E. 

~ Smith, Oil City, La. 

Trap Grain Door, 1,494,273—Peter E. 

Moran, Perry, Iowa. 

Means for Preventing the Spreading of 

_ Rails, 1,494,229—Harley E. Farewell, 
Cedardale, Ontario. 

Railway Safe-Running Device, 1,494,205 
—Arthur Reginald Angus, Minehead, 
England. 

Hand-Brake Mechanism, 1,494,049 — 
Paul C. Withrow, Denver, Colo., as- 
signor to Railway Devices Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Controlling Mechanism for Firebox 
Doors, 1,494,025—Charles. B. Royal, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Truck, 1,493,960— George S. Chiles, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Railway Truck, 1,493,961—George Scott 
Chiles, Chicago, Ill. : 

Brake Beam for Railway Cars, 1,493,964 
—Seth A. Crone, East Orange, N. J. 

Side-Frame Construction for Railway 
Cars—1,493,958—George Scott Chiles, 
Chicago, III. 

Railway-Truck Construction, 1,493,959 
—George Scott Chiles, Chicago, II. 
Key for Brake Shoes and Hangers, 1,- 

493,887 —Stanislaw Midura, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Railway Track- ‘Gauge, 1,493,883 — 
Thomas Martin Kittock, Scobey, 
Mont., assignor of one-half to Lloyd 
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E. Alexander, Scobey, Mont. 

Uncoupling Means, 1,493,804—Frederick 
D. Campbell and Otto E. T. Schuetze, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Rail-Joint Expander, 1,493,792—William 
F. Price, Topeka, Kans. 

Means for Preventing Fraudelent Man- 
ipulation of Car Seals, 1,493,793— 
Charles S$.  Railsback, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Car Suspension, 1,493,486— James R. 
Fleming, Scranton, Pa. 

Draft Appliance for Locomotive Smoke 
Boxes, 1,493,488—William C. Hol- 
land, Tuscumbia, Ala. 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling System, 1,- 
493,493—Lloyd V. Lewis, Edgewood 
Borough, Pa., assignor to The Union 
Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, 
Pa, 

Railway-Traffic-Controlling Apparatus, 
1,493,494—Lloyd V. Lewis, Edge- 
wood Borough, Pa., assignor to The 
Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa. 

Safety Apparatus for Railway-Traffic- 
Controlling Devices, 1,493,495 — 
Charles E. McCoy, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
assignor to The Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

Side Frame for Car Trucks, 1,493,499— 
Charles S. Proudfoot, Westmont 
Borough, and David L. Eynon, St. 
Davids, Radnor Township, Delaware 


County, Pa. 
Car-Truck Side Frame, 1,493,500 — 
Charles S. Proudfoot, Westmont 


Borough, and David L. Eynon, St. 
Davids, Radnor Township, Delaware 
County, Pa. 

Car, 1,493,576—William Walton Ven- 
able, Charleston, W. Va. 

Frictional Draft Gear, 1,493,606—Roy J. 
Cook, ._Chicago, Ill, assignor to 
George C. Murray, Chicago, III. 

Car Body, 1,493,608— Benjamin H. 
Crosby, Rahway, N. J. 

Locomotive, 1,493,629—Euegen Hagen- 
bucher, Essen, Germany, assignor to 
Fried. Krupp Aktiengesellschaft, Es- 
sen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany. 

Journal Bearing, 1,493,644—Henry F. 
Phee, Boston, Mass., assignor to Ed- 
ward H. Phee, Chicago, Ill. 

Railroad Joint, 1,493,665— Enos A. 
Copeland, Wyndal, W. Va. 

Self-Discharging Car, 1,493,675—Ger- 
hard Immand, Essen, Germany, as- 
signor to Fried. Krupp Aktiengeseil- 
schaft, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany. 

Underframe for Railway Cars, 1,493,682 
—Paul Kruger, Essen, Germany, as- 
signor to Fried. Krupp Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany. 

Car Loader, 1,493,711—Fred Staples, 
Nagaunee, Mich., assignor to Negau- 
nee Mechanical Shovel Company, Ne- 
gaunee, Mich. 


[ New Roads and Projects | 


Texas.——The Asherton & Gulf Ry. 
has asked the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission for permission to construct 
a 208-mile extension to its line from 
Del Rio to Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Minnesota.—The Minnesota Western 
R. R. has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Coimmission for permission to 
operate an 85-mile line of railway be- 
tween Minneapolis and Lake Lillian, 
Mina. 


-Railwoy News] 


Arizona & Eastern.—See “Southern 


Pacific.” 


Atlantic Coast Line.—The directors 
of this company have declared an extra 
dividend of one per cent on the com- 
mon stock, in addition to the regular 
semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This 
company is making plans for relaying 
rails in eastern Oklahoma on the line 
from Guthrie, Okla., to Kansas City, 
Mo, estimated to cost $250,000. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The preliminary 
plans covering the electrification of 
this company’s lines on Staten island 
have been approved by the public serv- 
ice commission and the transit com- 
mission of the state of New York. 


Cadiz. — The * Interstate Commerce 
Commission has placed a tentative val- 
uation on this company’s property as of 
June 30, 1917, of $120,500. 


Canadian National.—An order issued 
recently by Sir Henry W. Thornton, 
chairman and president of the Canadian 
National Railways, places the express 
department under the jurisdiction of J. 
E, Dalrymple, vice-president in charg: 
of traffic. This department has previ- 
ously been under the jurisdiction of 
Vice-President W. D. Robb. 

J. E. Dalrymple, vice-president in 
charge of Traffic, Canadian National 
Railways, sailed from Quebec on board 
the Cunarder Caronia May 15, for Eng- 
land. The purpose of Mr. Dalrymple’s 
trip is to inspect the various European 
offices of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. These offices are located in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Southampton, Glasgow, 
Antwerp, Paris and Naples. 

The Canadian National Railways has 
commenced to operate six new storage 
battery cars. Three of these cars will 
run from Montreal to points nearby 
and will add considerably to the sub- 
urban service at present being given by 
the system. One of the new storage 
battery cars will be placed on the tun- 
nel terminal route from Montreal to St. 
Eustache and will provide five addi- 
tional round trips per day between 
these two points. This service goes 
into effect on May 18. On May 19 one 
of these cars will commence to operate 
from the St. Catherine street east sta- 
tion of the Canadian National Railways 
between Montreal and Rawdon. This 
car will provide two additional round 
trips per day between these two points. 
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Commencing May 19, one of these bat- 
tery cars will provide daily service be- 
tween Nontreal, Granby and Waterloo. 
This is in addition to the regular train 
service and the service supplied by the 
Montreal & Southern Counties Ry. be- 
tween these points. Of the remaining 
three cars, one will be placed in opera- 
tion between Ottawa and Pembroke, 
another between Toronto and Oakville 
and the third will be used for relief 
purposes. These cars, which operate 
on strong storage batteries are of the 
latest type, are.53 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, 
12 ft. high, have vestibule ends and can 
be operated from either end. The in- 
terior has a mahogany finish and is 
equipped with canvas lined rattan seats. 
There is seating accommodation on 
each car for fifty passengers and in ad- 
dition, space is provided for baggage. 


Central New Engiand.—The tentative 
valuation of this company as of June 
30, 1916, has been placed at $22,063,019, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy.—The 
70th annual report of this company cov- 
ering the year ending December 31, 
1923, has just been issued. Following is 
from the income account: 


Total ratlway openatine anevendcw er 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from railway operations.. 
Net railway operating income......... 


Gross income 


Total deductions: =. cer ee ee eee 
Net: incomes" eae cee ee eee 


A great deal of construction work 
was done during the year, including the 
following: 

Contract was let for construction of 
new outbound freight house at Chi- 
cago and work is well advanced, the 
total estimated capital cost being $2,- 
547,893, of which $969,383.28 was ex- 
pended in 1923. Elevation of Canal 
street from MHarrison street to Polk 
street at Chicago was commenced and 
work is well advanced, the total esti- 
mated cost being $714,808, of which 
$640,235 was expended in 1923. The 
company has valuable rights upon the 
sub-surface of Canal street between 
these points to serve the adiacent 
property with industrial trackage. 
Aurora, Ill., Track Elevation. 

This project was begun in 1915 and 
is now substantially completed. A 
commodious passenger depot was com- 
pleted and placed in service on May 8, 
1923, and the new freight depot was 
completed and placed in service on 
August 1, 1923. The total capital ex- 
penitures on this project for the year 
were $311,710. 

Eola, IIl., Improvements. 

The centralized plant for scrap stor- 
age and reclaiming of salvage material 
of all kinds, mentioned in report for 
last year, was completed and placed in 
service on October 1, 1923, the total 
cap:tal cost being $262,181, of which 
$206,430 was expended in 1923. A five- 
stall addition to roundhouse at Eola 
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was completed and placed in service 
September 1, -1923; at a capital*cost of 
$33,474. Connecting and storage tracks 
for interchange with the Elgin Joliet & 
Eastern Ry., at Eola, were completed 
at a capital cost of $61,006. 

Denver Locomotive Repair Shops. 

These shops, referred to in report for 
last year, were completed and placed in 
service on December 1, 1923, at a total 
capital cost of $2,348,905, of which $2,- 
009,833 was expended in 1923. 

Saluda (Galesburg, Ill.) Reservoir. 

Construction of  9¥00,000,000-gallon 
reservoir and complete electrical pump- 
ing plant, with adequate pipe line, re- 
ferred to in report for last year, was 
placed in service on June 15, 1923, the 
total capital cost being $425,830 of 
which $188,401 was expended in 1923, 
Oswego, Ill., Gravel Pit Tracks. 

In connection with a large plant in- 
stalled by. the Illinois Sand & Gravel 
Company to supply washed and 
screened gravel and sand for ballast 
and concrete purposes for railroad and 
commercial use, an extensive yard was 
constructed by the railroad company to 
handle the products of the plant, the 
capital cost being $70,804. 


Passenger Station Connection, “Omaha, 
Neb. yes 
1923 1922 

$171,270,660 $164,916,470 
Seer co ea 134,290,378 126,777,703 
ons ee 36,980,282 38,138,767 
2 sung ae 27,054,771 27,217,422 
Ee Ree 31,325,612 31,664,822 
Pett eee 12,035,083 11,403,334 
ee 19,290,529 20,261,487 


Revision of track connection at east 
end of Omaha passenger station to pro- 
vide couble track access to the Missouri 
river bridge, was completed at a capital 
cost of $8,416. In connection with this 
project, a concrete subway was com- 
pleted at Seventh street, at a capital 
cost of $36,994. This improvement was 
much needed to provide better opera- 
tions at this important station. 

A modern power plant was completed 
at Alliance, Neb., at a capital cost of 
$59,123, a much needed improvement to 
economically facilitate prompt repair 
and turning of locomotives. 

A six-stall roundhouse and machine 
shop at Mendota, Ill, was completed 
and placed in service December 1, 1923, 
at a capital cost of $55,880. 

A five-stall addition to roundhouse at 
Casper, Wyo., was completed at a capi- 
tal cost of $43,791 to provide for in- 
creased requirements at that point. 

Six stalls of roundhouse at McCook, 
Neb., were rebuilt and lengthened to 
accommodate large locomotives, at a 
total capital cost of $22,436. 

Locomotive turntables of increased 
length and capacity were installed as 
follows: 


Mie Beardspowmemlll. orcs. Length 100 ft. 
At Burlinctonsalowas.... Length 90 ft. 
AT ee irCOUnaeN clon. 2 aan ¢ Length 100 ft. 
At McCook, Nebr........Length 100 ft. 


at a capital cost of $70,676. 
Platte River Bridge, Oreapolis, Neb. 
Replacement of the temporary por- 
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tion of this bridge, consisting of 1,035 
feet ot wooden pile trestle, with perma- 
nent steel and concrete structure, was 
undertaken and work is well advanced. 
The total estimated cost of this pro- 
ject is $326,753, of which $267,641 is 
chargeable to Capital Account. Capital 
expenditures for the year amounted to 
$104,866. When this work -is com- 
pleted the entire bridge will have been 
renewed in permanent form. 


New passenger station at Hardin, 
Mont., together with remodeling of old 
depot for use as freight house was com- 
pleted at a capital cost of $33,827. 


Passing track 5,000 feet long with in- 
terlocking in connection therewith was 
constructed at Mendota, IIL, in order to 
facilitate movement of important trains, 
at a capital cost of $71,095. 


Brick store and oil house, together 
with modern 250-ton mechanical coal- 


ing station, was completed at Ottumwa, 


Iowa, at a capital cost of $34,799. 
Freight yard at Pacific Junction, 
Iowa, was enlarged by extending five 
tracks to hold a full 85-car train each, 
at a capital cost of $42,389. 
Revision of freight yard at Lincoln, 
Neb., for operation as a flat switching 


‘yard, was completed at a capital cost 


of $65,809. 

Extension of Gebo mine spur at 
Kirby, Wyo., a distance of 6,500 feet, 
together with necessary tipple tracks, 
was undertaken at the request of the 


Owl Creek Coal Co., and will be com- ~ 


pleted early in 1924. The total esti- 
mated cost of this project is $101,130, 


of which $65,469 is to be paid by the i 


mine company. 

The usual program of replacement of 
temporary pile trestle bridges in kind 
on branch lines, and with permanent 
structures on the more important main 
lines, was carried out in 1923. There 


was expended on this account during 
the year $418,216, charged to capital ac- — 


count. 


In continuation of the established be 


practice of extending automatic block 
signal protection from year to year, 


234.30 road miles of new automatic sig 


nals were completed and placed in sery- 
ice and 62.25 road miles were under 
construction to be completed early in 


1924, the total capital expenditures for : 


the year being $516,896. 
There was laid in main track re 


placement during the year 234.19 miles — 


of new 90-lb. and 100-Ib. rail and 159.57 


miles of second hand rail, at a capital — 


cost of $308,845. 


Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville — 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to issue $1,061,000 first and gen- 
eral mortgage six per cent gold bonds, 


to reimburse its treasury. ‘a 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for pet 
mission to issue $3,370,000 of general 
mortgage five per cent bonds to pledge — 
as collateral security for short term 
notes. 
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Chicago & Northwestern.— One 
hundred per cent on-time record was 
again maintained by the Chicago & 
North Western Ry. throughout the en- 
tire month of April on all the impor- 
tant passenger trains, including the fol- 
lowing: San Francisco Overland lim- 
ited and Los Angeles limited between 
Chicago and California; Omaha-Sioux 
City and Chicago special between Chi- 
cago and Missouri river; and trains 
Nos. 15 and 4 between Chicago and 
Des Moines. A similar record was 
maintained on all important trains op- 
erating between Chicago and the twin 
cities, Minnesota and South Dakota, 
and also between Chicago and Green 
Bay, Wis. All express trains operating 
between Chicago and Milwaukee were 
operated on schedule time for the en- 
tire month. 


Fox & Illinois——This company has 
asked the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to abandon its line, 
which extends through Kendall and 
Grundy counties, Illinois. 


Great Northern.—The 
Commerce Commission has 
permission to this company to 
$15,000,000 of general mortgage 
per cent gold bonds. 


Gulf Coast Lines.—See 
Pacific.” 


_ Maryland & Delaware Coast.—This 
company has made application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire a 40-mile line ‘of 
railway previously operated by the 
Maryland. Delaware & Virginia Ry., 
which extends between Denton, Md., 
and Lewes, Del. Application was also 
made to issue 17,500 shares of stock 
of par value, and $350,000 of first mort- 
gage six per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds. 

Long Island.—This company has just 
issued its 42nd annual report, covering 
the year ending December 31, 1923. 
Table below is from income account: 


Interstate 

granted 
sell 
five 


“Missouri 


Total railway operating revenue 


Total railway operating expenses..... 
Net revenue from railway operations.. 
Net railway operating income......... 


Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


Many construction projects were 
Started and completed during the year, 
including the following: The grade 
grade crossing elimination work be- 
tween Hollis and Queens, a distance of 
2.65 miles, has progressed to a point 
where two tracks are now operated on 
an embankment and five grade cross- 
ings eliminated. The émbankment for 
two additional tracks through this ter- 
ritory is well under way. The elimi- 
nation of three grade crossings through 
Richmond Hill, by the construction of a 
viaduct, is 90 per cent. complete. The 
work is being carried on under an 
agreement with the city of New York, 
dated July 21, 1911. High platforms for 
l2-car trains, with overhead bridges 
connecting same, were constructed at 
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Frank avenue and Edgemere. New sta- 
tion buildings with platforms, were 
erected at Mineola and Bayside, and a 
new station building at Island Park, to 
take the place of Wreck Lead, one-half 
the cost being contributed by the com- 
pany. Under order of the public service 
commission, a station stop with shelter 
sheds and platforms, was established 
at Carle Place on the main line. The 
lengthening and strengthening of the 
draw span over Dutch Kills Creek, or- 
dered by the war department, was com- 
pleted duririg the year. A double track 
draw span of forty feet over Douglas- 
ton creek, substituted for a single track 
span of 30 feet, was completed during 
the year. The high tension transmis- 
sion feeder from Long Island City to 
Rockaway Junction, started in 1922, was 
completed during the year. Additional 
3,000 k.w. and 4,000 k.w. rotary con- 


verters were installed at Rockaway 
Junction and Winfield Junction sub- 
stations, respectively. Electric lights 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from railway operations... 
Net railway operating income......... 
Gross income 
Total deductions 
INiGimIICOMeMos. oii deta o. oink ce ave 
were installed in 40 buildings and at fif- 
teen station platforms. In connection 


Total railway operating revenue..... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from railway operations.. 
Net railway operating income......... 
Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


with the block system, 6.3 miles of 
telephone circuits. were added and 30 
additional telephones ~ installed. The 
company used alternating current furn- 
ished from Long Island City power 
station in the amount of 139,102,050 
kilowatt hours as compared with 126,- 


1923. 
$34,085,420 
25,737,088 
8,348,331 
4,001,965 
5,077,094 
3,420,558 
1,656,558 


792,250 the preceding year. Sixty steel 
passenger cars, equipped with motors; 
200. gondola freight cars; four locomo- 
tives for passenger and freight service, 
and five locomotives for switching 
service were authorized by the board to 
be financed through an equipment trust 


~ to be known as “Long Island equipment 


trust, series F.” and are under contract 
for 1924 delivery. The 92 steel passen- 
ger train cars, authorized by the board 
in 1922, were received during the year, 


_ together with eight steel motor cars 


purchased from the Pennsylvania R. R. 
One passenger car was converted into 
a club car. Ninety-six gondola ‘cars, 
36 box cars and three caboose cars were 
retired and three freight cars were 
transferred to other service. The bag- 
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gage car owned by The Northport 
Traction Co. was purchased by the 


Ocean Electric Ry. Co. Twenty main- 
tenance of ways cars of various types 
were retired. Twenty-five locomotives 
were equipped with power operated fire 
doors, and 12 were equipped with super 
heaters. Steel carfloat No. 19, of the 
two contracted for in 1921, was received 
early in the year and added to the 
marine equipment. Wooden carfloat No. 
6 was retired and sold. 


2 § 
Louisville & Nashville—The semi- 
annual dividend rate of this company 
has been increased to $3.00 per share, 
placing the stock on a $6.00 annual 
basis, instead of $5.00, as heretofore. 


Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—The joint annual report of this 
company and the Wisconsin Central 
Ry. has just been issued. Following is 
from the income account of the Soo 
Line proper: 

1923 
$28,957,095 
21,889,104 
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Following is from the income account 
of the Wisconsin Central: 
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1923 
$19,987,540 
20,388,241 
4,662,211 
3,534,272 
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433,565 
Freight revenue for the system dur- 
ing 1923 was $37,604,189.74, an increase 
of $2,074,667.98 or 5.8 per cent compared 
with previous year, while the number 
of tons of revenue freight carried one 
mile showed an increase of 12.8 per 
cent. Rate reductions in effect durinz 
the latter part’ of 1922 and during 1923 
caused an estimated reduction of $1,- 
522,467.00. Freight revenue for the 
first six months of 1923 increased $4,- 
088,033.00 over the same period in 1922, 
due to the good grain crop of 1922, a 
portion of which was moved in the 
early months of 1923, and also due to 
increased activity in all fines of busi- 
ness. During the last six months of 
1923, freight revenue decreased $2,013 - 
365.02 compared with the same period 
in 1922. This was due to partial fail- 
ure of the crop in the northwest and 
the resulting curtailment of business in 
this territory. Passenger revenue was 
$7,666,757.59, an increase of $288,581.74 
or 3.9 per cent compared with previous 
year. Strictly local business decreased 
materially due to the increased use of 
bus lines and automob:les. Through 
business increased, due to the increased 
popularity of the northern route 
through the Canadian Rockies and the 
addition of the Mountaineer, a new 
train to handle this business between 
June and September. Milk revenue was 
$656,540.91, an increase of $20,871.49 or 
3.3 per cent compared with previous 
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year, which indicates an increase in di- 
versified farming. 

E. L. Carpenter has been elected a 
director of this company, succeeding G. 
R. Huntington, deceased, and John 
Crosby and Russell M. Bennett have 
been elected as additional directors. 


Missouri Pacific—Announcement was 
made this week of the plan whereby 
the Missouri Pacific will undertake to 
acquire control of the Gulf Coast lines, 
of which the principal property is the 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico. A con- 
tract for the transaction has been closed 
by the Missouri Pacific with W. A. Har- 
timan & Co, “and wBlainnéCo-einc 
The contract is in three parts. In the 
first the bankers agree to deliver 37,500 
shares of Gulf Coast stock, or about 
25 per cent, to the Missouri Pacific for 
$120 a share, payable in 15-month 7 
per cent notes of the Missouri Pacific. 
At the same time the Missouri Pacific 
holds an option for 39,000 additional 
shares at $120 per share, payable in 
15-year 7 per cent collateral trust notes, 
redeemable at par, which are to be re- 
tired by a sinking fund of $1,200,000 a 
year. In addition, the Missouri Pacific 
agrees for a period of 90 days after 
exercise of this option to accept any 
other stock now in the hands of stock- 
holders on similar terms. As part of 
the purchase agreement, the Gulf Coast 
directors declared a special dividend 
of 1644 per cent and rescinded a 10 per 
cent stock dividend voted in February, 
but not distributed. The special divi- 
dend will be paid on June 2 at the 
rate of 4544 per cent in cash and two 
issues of 6 per cent warrants maturing 
respectively September 1 and December 
1, this year. The total is $2,475,000. 
The Missouri Pacific has received per- 
mission from the Missouri public serv- 
ice commission to issue $4,500,000 of 
notes and the proceeds will be used to 
pay for the first block of Gulf Coast 
stock. The purchase will give the Mis- 
souri Pacific 51 per cent of the stock of 
the Gulf Coast lines, and permission 
will now be asked of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to consummate 
the deal. It carries with it control of 
the International-Great Northern R. R., 
which was recently purchased by the 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This company has 
filed application with the public service 
commission of Missouri for permission 
to issue $4,500,000 of 15-month notes, 
for the purpose of buying 37,500 shares 
of the stock of the. New Orleans Texas 
& Mexico R. R. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—See 
“Missouri Pacific.” 


New York, New Haven & Hartford. - 


-~This company has been authorized to 
abandon a branch line extending from 
Harrison Square to Mattapan, Mass., 
a distance of about four miles. This 
authority was given on condition that 
the railway sell this branch to the city 
_of Boston. 


Phoenix & Eastern—See “Southern 
Pacific.” 
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Savannah, Augusta & Northern.—See 
“Statesboro Northern.” 


Southern Pacific.—The bureau of fi- 
nance of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recommended that the 
commission approve the acquisition by 
the Southern Pacific Co., of the con- 
trol of the Arizona Eastern R. R., and 
the Phoenix & Eastern R. R., by lease. 


Statesboro Northern.—This company 
has asked permission to acquire part of 
the Savannah Augusta & Northern Ry., 
between Stevens Crossing and States- 
boro, N. C., a distance of 40 miles. 


Susquehanna & New York.—This 
company has applied for permission to 
lease the Tionesta Valley Ry., from 
Sheffield to Hallton, Pa., a distance of 
77 miles. 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario.— 
Construction has been begun on the 
South Lorrain extension of this rail- 
way, which will serve a silver mining 
camp. The contract cal!s for comple- 
tion by September 30, at an estimated 
cost of $500,000. The new line joins 
the main line at Cassidy Siding, Ont. 


Tionesta Valley.—See “Susquehanna 
& New York.” 


Wisconsin Central.—See “Minneapo- 
lis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.” 


Samuel W. Dittenhoefer has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of this company. 


Se SEE Se! 
if Foreign Railways | 

Asia Minor.—The work of extending 
the Bagdad railway to Kirkuk has been 
begun. The survey was completed dur- 
ing the past winter and the cost of the 
70-mile extension from the present rail- 
head at Kingoban to Kirkuk, is now 
estimated at $800,000. Six bridges will 
be necessary, one of them over 3,00) 
feet in length. 


Brazil.— Consular reports indicate 
that the selling of railway supplies to 
Brazilian railways is such a complicated 
proceeding and involves so much red 
tape, that it is practically essential for 
such supply companies to have repre- 
sentatives on the ground. 


Belgium.—Passenger rates in Bel- 
gium have been increased 28 per cent 
for first-class and 25 per cent for sec- 
ond and third-class accommodations. 
Freight rates have been increased 25 
per cent on lots of less than 15-tons. 
From 15 to 20 tons, the increase is 20 
per cent; over 20 tons, 15 per cent. It 
is estimated that these increases will 
mean an additional return annually of 
200,000,000 francs. The increases were 
made in an endeavor to put the state 
railways on.a paying basis. 


China.—Rail motor coaches of Amer- 
ican manufacture have proven a success 
on the British section of the Kowloon. 
Canton Ry., where they have been in 
operation since 1922. The only diffi- 
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culty has been the delay in securing 
spare parts and replacements, but ar- 
rangements are being made to take care 
of this feature. 


India—The people of northwestern 
India are agitating for the construction 
of branch lines as an aid in the develop- 
ment of the country. As a result, the 
Indian government has announced that 
it will enter into the construction of 
such feeder lines on a large scale. Ac- 
cording to consular reports, there will 
shortly be an excellent market in India 
for American-made railway motor cars. 


Manchuria.—Further evidence that 
the railways play an all-important part 
in far eastern politics is given by the 
fact that the Japanese government has 
decided not to withdraw its special 
garrisons which have been guarding the 
ralways of Manchura. Plans for such 
evacuation were announced at the close 
of the Washington conference, but con- 
ditions are reported to be such that the 
scheduled departure of the troops 
would not be advisable. 


Mexico.—The Interoceanic Ry. was 
recently compelled to suspend its 
freight service 


shortage of rolling stock. 


: Equipment and Structures : 


_Miscellaneous. 


The Ann Arbor R. R. has placed an 
order with the Manitowoc Shipbuilding 
Corp., covering a new car ferry, to cost 
$800,000. : 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is mak- 
ing inquiries for three motor coach car 
bodies. 


The ‘Gary Tube Co. has placed an 


order with the Pressed Steel Car Co. — 
for 30 skelp cars, 17 to be of 100-ton 


capacity and 13 70-ton. 


The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co. is 
inquiring for 100 mine cars. 


Locomotives. 


The National Rys., of Mexico have 
purchased 50 locomotives 


Baldwin Locomotive Works. Ten of 


these are to be standard gauge Mikados, - 


22 standard gauge consolidations, 8 
narrow gauge consolidations and 10 
narrow gauge ten-wheelers. 


The Bas-Congo Ry., of Africa has 


purchased 20 locomotives from a Bel- 


gian firm. 


The West Australian railways have 


ordered ten locomotives from the 
North British Locomotive Co. 


Passenger Cars. 
The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 80 electric motor passenger cars. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has award- 
ed contract to the Pullman Co. cover- 
ing repairs to five diners. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. has — 


placed orders with the Pressed Stee! 
Car Co., covering six baggage-pas- 


temporarily between - 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City, because of — 


from the — 
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senger cars, three baggage-mail cars 
and three baggage cars. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Standard Steel 
Car Co. for 50 suburban coaches. 

The Indiana Service Corp. is inquir- 
ing for ten all-steel interurban cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has purchased 100 underframes for 
box cars. 

The Central Vermont Ry. is inquiring 
for 12 underframes for caboose cars. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is inquiring for prices on repairs to 
250 refrigerator cars. 

The Phillips Petroleum Co. has 
placed an order with the General Amer- 
ican Tank Car Co. for 200 insulated tank 
cars. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. is in- 
quiring for 200 box cars, 200 gondolas, 
100 ballast cars and 20 cabooses. 

The Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
and the Eastern Car Co. have pur- 
chased the 47,000 tons of freight car ma- 
terials which were originally intended 
for the Russian imperial government 
and which have been stored in Can- 
ada since the war. The parts will be 
re-assembled to build 4,000 box cars 
for Japan. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The roundhouse and repair shops of 
the Western Maryland R. R., at Bow- 
est, Md., were completely destroyed by 
fire on the evening of May 14. Two 
locomotives were also destroyed. 

The Western Pacific R. R. is reported 
to have awarded contracts for the con- 
struction of various shops at its Stock- 
ton, Cal., terminal. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
‘placed a general contract with the 
Walsh Construction Co., for the erec- 
tion of a station at Elyria, Ohio. . 

The Seaboard Air Line R. R. plans 
the enlargement of its machine shops 
and warehouse at Abbeville, S. C. 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has 
awarded a contract to George B. Swift 
Co., Chicago, Ill., covering the erection 
of a new coach and paint shop at 
Savannah, Ga., to be one-story, 210x 
300 ft., concrete, brick and steel con- 
struction. The sub-contract for struc- 
tural steel has been let to the Steel 
Products Co, of Savannah. 


The depot of the Northern Alabama 
Ry. at Haleyville, Ala., has been de- 
stroyed by fire. 


The Virginian Ry. is reported to be 
planning the erection of a freight and 
Passenger station at Salem, Va., esti- 
mated to cost $18,000. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. and the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. are reported to 
be planning the construction of a joint 
Passenger station at Shenandoah Jct., 
W. Va. - 


The Atlantic City R. R. has placed 
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orders with the Curtis-Grindrod (Com 
Philadelphia, Pa. covering the con- 
struction of a 144 ft. reinforced con- 
crete coal trestle, an office building, 25 
x60 fi. a brick garage and other build- 
ings at Pleasantville, IN Sf 

As previously announced in these 
columns, the Canadian Pacific Ry. plans 
the construction of a station and office 
building at Three Rivers, Que. These 
plans have now materialized and call 
for a two-story building, 80x325 ft., 
of reinforced concrete, brick, steel and 
stone. 

The Union R. R. is taking bids cover- 
ing the construction of an addition to 
its office building at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa; 

The Southern Pacific Co. has awarded 
contract to Henry & McFee of Seattle, 
Wash., covering the construction of 
15 miles of the Natron cut-off, between 
Kirk and Oakridge, Ore. 

The Western Pacific R. R. has 
awarded a contract to W. A. Betchel 
of San Francisco covering the construc- 
tion of a roundhouse, repair shop, store- 
houses, etc., at Stockton, Cal. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. has placed 
an order with the McMyler-Interstate 
Co. for one full-circle, high-speed pile 
driver. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has placed an order: for 
one axle lathe. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed orders with Manning 
Maxwell & Moore for five cranes for 
its San Bernardino, Cal:, shops, as fol- 
lows: One 250-ton, 81-ft. span: two 15. 
ton, 81-ft. span; one 175-ton, 85-ft. span 
and one 10-ton, 42-ft. span. 

The Boston Elevated R. R. has 
placed an order with the Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Co. for one locomotive 
crane. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is inquiring for one milling ma- 
chine. 

The Northern Pacific Ry. is inquir- 
ing for a 70-ton and a 15-ton electric 
traveling crane. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is in- 
quiring for a 42-in. car-wheel lathe, 
with both alternating and direct cur- 
reit motor. Bids should be made on 
the lathe and the motor separately. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St Louis Ry. is inquiring for a number 
of milling machines. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
is inquiring for one 1l6-in. by §8-ft. 
geared head engine lathe. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is inquiring for a tool post press, 
36-in. in diameter, arbor on mandrel 7- 
in., leverage 250 to 1. 

The Southern Ry. has placed an ordet 
with G. A. Gray Co. for a switch planer 
foi its Chattanooga, Tenn., shops; also 
for several tools with the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Co., and a selective head engine 
lathe to the Boye & Emmes Co, 
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Bridges. 


Work has been commenced on a new 
highway bridge over the tracks of the 
New York Central R. R., at Osgood, 
Pa., by the Walsh Construction Co. 

Eight highway bridges are- planned 
over the Montauk division of the Long 
Island R. R., for the purpose of elimi- 
nating grade crossings. 

Gulf Coast Lines bridge No. 115, 2% 
miles south of Kingsville, Texas, was 
recently destroyed by fire and the rail- 
way plans rebuilding it. 

The city of Montreal, Que., and the 
Canadian National Rys., plan two sub- 
ways under the tracks of the railway 
at Greene avenue and Shearer street, 
Montreal. 

The state of Kentucky and the IIli- 
nois Central R. R. plan the construction 
of an overhead crossing on the Earl- 
ington-Dawson Springs highway, esti- 
mated to cost $60,000. 

The Canadian National Rys. plans 
replacing its bridges at Wortley and 
Wharncliffe roads, London, Ont., with 
heavier structures, at an estimated cost 


of $50,000. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
awarded a contract to the Mount Ver- 
non Bridge Co. covering 700 tons of 
structural steel for two bridges. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 125 tons of structural steel 
for a station at Elyria, Ohio; the gen- 
eral contract has been let to the Walsh 
Construction Co. 

The Long Island R. R. has placed an 
order with the Shoemaker: Bridge Co., 
covering 700 tons of structural steel 
for transfer bridges. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. has 
placed orders with the Phoenix Bridge 
Co., for 200 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Canal Point, Fla., and 166 
tons for a bridge at West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 

for 300 tons of structural steel for 
bridges. 
’ The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. 
R. is inquiring for 200 tons of struc- 
tural steel for the Galesburg, IIl., 
shops. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey is 
inquiring for 900 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge at Somerville, N. J. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 250 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge. 

The Sun Shipbuilding Co. is inquir- 
ing for 1,200 tons of steel for two Balti- 
more & Ohio car floats. 


Thewrloridasbasts Coast) Re Re has 
placed an order for a bridge requiring 
800 tons of steel, and other bridge 
awards aggregating a total of 1,500 tons 
have been made. 

The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 1,000 tons of structural steel 
to be used in bridge work, 


‘ 
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The Transit Commission, New York, 
is inquiring for 900 tons of structural 
steel for the erection of inspection 
sheds at 239th St., New York, and on 
the White Plains road. 

The Illinois Steel Co. has received 
orders from the Pullman Co. for 12,000 
to 14,000 tons of steel for Chesapeake 
& (Olio) Ra Reecars: 

The Terminal OR: pk» Assn; sotesse 
Louis is in the market for 500 tons of 
structural steel for repairs to the Eads 
bridge at St. Louis, Mo. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has placed an order with the 
Kenwood Bridge Co. for 225 tons of 
structural steel for a car shop at Gales- 
burg, LL 


a 
Personals _]| 


Executive. 


Marvin Hughitt, Jr.; has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of th: 
Chicago” & Northwestern Ry., with 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Hugh- 
itt was born September 24, 1861, at 
Bloomington, Ill., and entered railway 
service in 1881, in the general freight 
department of the Chicago & -North- 
western Ry. On February 1, 1887, Mr. 
Hughitt was appointed division freight 
agent, serving in that capacity until 
January 1, 1893, when he was appointed 
assistant general freight agent. From 
October 1, 1896, to February 1, 1900, 
he was general freight agent; February 
1, 1900, to November 10, 1915, freight 
traffic manager; November 10, 1915, to 
May 24, 1916, general traffic manager. 
On May 24, 1916, Mr. Hughitt was ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of op- 
eration, in which capacity he was sery- 
ing at the time of his recent promotion. 


Frank Walters has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of operation of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., suc- 
cecding Marvin Hughitt, Jr. Mr. Wal- 
ters was born in Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
entered railway service in 1882, as car 
checker for the Minneapolis & St. Lou's 
Ry. From August 5, 1883, to May 24, 
1886, Mr. Walters was operator, agent 
and train dispatcher ‘for the Illinois 
Central R. R.; May 24, to August 24, 
1886, operator Burlington Cedar Rapids 
& Northern Ry.; August 24, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1886, clerk, Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Ry.; November 1, 1886, to June 
1, 1893, train dispatcher, Burlington 
Cedar Rapids & Northern Ry.; June 1, 
1893, to August 10, 1898, chief train dis- 
patcher; August 10, 1898, to March 3 
1902, chief clerk to vice-president; 
March 3 to June 20, 1902, superintend- 
ent; June 20, to December 3, 1902, 
division superintendent, Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. Mr. Walters en- 
tered the service of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. on December 3, 1902, 
as assistant superintendent; July 1, 
1903, to October 15, 1905, superintend- 
ent, Sioux City division, at Sioux City, 
Iowa; October 15, 1905, to July 6, 
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1906, assistant general superintendent, 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Neb., 
July 6, to December 15, 1906, assistant 
general manager, Omaha, Neb.; De- 
cember 15, 1906, to June 12, 1918, gen- 
eral manager of lines west of the Mis- 
souri river, with headquarters at 
Omaha. On June 12, 1918, Mr. Walters 
was appointed general manager of the 
system, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


William Walliser has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of personnel of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., wit’ 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Wal- 
liser was born at West Chicago, III. 
on July 27, 1866, and educated in the 
public schools. He entered railway serv- 


ice on May 20, 1883, as engine care-, 


taker for the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. From November 10, 1883, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1885, Mr. Walliser was loco- 
motive fireman; September 1, 1885, to 
June 22, 1892, freight brakeman; June 
22, 1892, to November 7, 1902, freight 
conductor; November 7, 1902, to No- 
vember 9, 1903, trainmaster of the Ga- 
lena division; November 9, 1903, to 
March 17 1900, assistant superintendent 
of the same division; March 17, 1909, 
to May 1, 1911, superintendent, Minne- 
sota division; May 1, 1911, to January 1, 
1914, superintendent, east Iowa division, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa; January 1, 1914, to 
November 18, 1918, assistant to the gen- 
eral managers. On November 18, 1918, 
Mr. Walliser was appointed assistant 


William 


Walliser 


general manager, wnich position he 
held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 


John L. Lancaster has been elected 
president of the reorganized Texas & 
Pacific Ry., following the release of that 
line from the hands of receivers. Mr. 
Lancaster was born on December 29, 
1869, at Jackson, Mich., and educated in 
the public schools. He entered railway 


service in 1885, as rodman for the II- 
linois Central R. R., and from that year 
until 1905, Mr. Lancaster held various 
engineering positions with the Illinois 
Central R. R. and various southwestern 
railways. From 1905, to 1906, he was 
assistant engineer of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Ry.; 1906, to 1907, vice-president 
of the Union Ry. of Memphis, Tenn., 
1907, to 1915, president; 1912, to 1915, 
also president of the Memphis Union 
Station Co.; 1915, to 1916, assistant to 
the first vice-president, Texas & Pacific 
Ry.; 1916, to May 1917, first vice-presi- 


J. L. 


Lancaster 


dent. In October, 1916, Mr. WLancas= 
ter was also appointed receiver for the 
Texas & Pacific, which position he held 
until the road was taken out of re- 
ceivers’ hands, except during federal 
control, when he was federal manager 
of a number of Texas lines, including 
tlio glee anles 


O. B. Webb has been appointed as- 


“sistant to the president of the Texas & 


Pacific Ry., with headquarters at New 
Orleans, “La: 
assistant general passenger agent at 
Dallas, Texas. 


The appointment of Duncan C. 
Grant, as vice-president in charge of 
finance of the Canadian National Rys. 
was announced by Sir Henry W. 
Thornton, chairman and president, on 
Monday, May 12. The duties of vice 
president in charge of finance have been 
carzied on under the president’s office 
unti! the resignation of Major Graham 
Beli a year ago. 


Operating. 


B. E. Terpning has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry., with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Terpning was 
born at Richland, N. Y., on October 18, 
1868, and educated in the high school 
at that point. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1888, with the Wisconsin Cen 
tral Ry., serving that line until 1892, 


§ 


) 
i 


May 24, 1924 © 


Mr. Webb was formerly : 


May 24, 1924 


when he was employed by the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry., remaining in the 
service of that line since. 


At the time 


B. E. Terpning 


of his recent promotion, Mr. Terpning 
was assistant general superintendent at 
Chicago, Ill. 


F. H. Hammill has been appointed 
general rmanager of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry., with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Hammill was born 
at Rockford, Ill, and educated in the 
public schools at that point. He en- 
tered railway service in 1886, as opera- 
tor for the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry., at Elmhurst, Ill. From 1888, to 
1902, Mr. Hammill was employed by 
the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
as operator, bill clerk, freight brake- 
man and train dispatcher, and from 


F. H. Hammill 
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1902 to 1917, he was with the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry., as train dis- 
patcher, trainmaster, assistant superin- 
tendent, superintendent and assistant 
general superintendent. From 1917 to 
1920, Mr. Hammill was with the Uniou 
Pacific as general superintendent of the 
Northern district and in 1920, he re- 
turned to the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry. as assistant general manager, in 
which position he was serving at the 
time of his recent promotion. - 


George B. Vilas has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Fy., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Vilas wa; 
born April 18, 1868, at Ogdensburg, 


G. B. Vilas 


N. Y., and educated at Phillips Exeter 
academy. He entered railway service 
in 1887, with the Chicago & North- 
western Ry., in station work at Eagle 
Grove, lowa; and Madison, Wis., later 
Semviliommasmeacent at a Menoshags WV 1s, 
From 1898 to 1904, he was local freight 
agent at Milwaukee, Wis.; 1904 to 1908, 
trainmaster; 1908 to 1910, assistant 
superintendent at Baraboo, Wis.; 1910 
to 1912, superintendent; April 1, 1912, 
to 1915, assistant general superinten- 
dent at Chicago, Ill. In 1915 Mr. Vilas 
was appointed general superintendent, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


Kk. W. Fischer has been appointed 
inspector of transportation on the gen- 
eral manager’s staff of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R., lines west 
ct the Missouri river, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb. 


C. J. Foster, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chicago Great 
Western R. R., with headquarters at 
Des Moines, Iowa, was born April 8, 
1884; in Ogle county, Illinois, and en- 
tered railway service in July, 1900, as 
stenographer on the Mason City & Ft. 
Wodser Rua hua frome arches! I0le to 
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March, 1902, Mr. Foster was with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., as op- 
March, 1902, to September, 1902; 


erator; 


Foster 


brakeman, Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry.; 
September, $902,to January, 1903,station 
agent; January, 1903, to January, 1904, 
station agent, Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry.; January, 1904, to July, 1904, 
car distributor; July, 1904, to Septem- 
ber, 1912, dispatcher and chief dispat- 
cher; September, 1912, to July, 1917, dis- 
patcner, Chicago Great Western R. R.; 
July, 1917, to June, 1923, trainmaster, 
and June, 1923, to the date of his re- 
cent promotion, acting superin‘endent. 


Traffic. 


k. W. Ashton has been appointed 
travcling freight agent of the Baltimore 


& Ohio R. R., with Headquarters at 
(Clhacaay, . LUN. 
T. Ft.) Gunther has been appointed 


coilimercial agent of the Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham & Atlantic R. R., with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


George L. Oliver has been appointed 
district passenger agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R., with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. Mark H. Bradley 
has been appointed district passenger 
agen! at Montgomery, Ala., succeeding 
Mr. Oliver. 


J. G. Kitchell has been appointed 
district freight agent of the Southern 
Ry., with headquarters at Savannah, Ga. 


George Gumpert has been appointed 
traveling passenger agent and A. G. 
Lobdell passenger agent of the Illinois 
Central R. R., with headquarters at 
Houston, Texas. 

E. W. Gibson has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Norfolk 


& Western Ry:, with headquarters at» 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineering. 


pO CA rieaman who has . been 
appointed chief engineer of the Grand 
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Trunk Ry., Western lines, was born in 
Memphis, Tenn., on June 3, 1874, and is 
a graduate of McGill university, class 
of 1902. He entered railway service as 
an instrument man on the Grand Trunk 
Ry., in April, 1901. In 1903, Mr. Hea- 
man was appointed resident engineer 
on grade reduction and double-track- 
ing operations. In November, 1902, he 
was appointed assistant resident en- 
gineer of maintenance, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, Ont. In November, 
1903, Mr. Heaman entered the service 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry., as 
assistant engineer in charge of a loca- 
tion party and, when this work was 
taken over by the national transconti- 
nental railway commission in 1905, he 
became division engineer in charge of 


[ 


J. A, Heaman 


location and construction. In 1906, he 
was promoted to assistant district en- 
gineer. Mr. Heaman returned to the 
Grand Trunk Paciflc in 1908, as assist- 
ant district engineer, with headquarters 
in Winnipeg, Man., and in April, 1911, 
he was appointed office engineer in the 
chief engineer’s office at Winnipeg. In 
March, 1912, Mr. Heaman was 
appointed division engineer in charge 
of the construction of the mountain di- 
vision, with headquarters at Jasper 
Alta., and in August, 1912, returned to 
Winnipeg as assistant to the chief en- 
gineer, being promoted to assistant 
chief engineer in 1917. When the 
Grand Trunk Pacific amalgamated with 
the Canadian National Rys. in 1919, Mr. 
Heaman’s jurisdiction was extended to 
cover the western region of the Cana- 
dian National Rys. Mr. Heaman held 
this position until the date of his recent 
promotion. 


Carl C. Witt has been appointed 
supervising engineer of the board of 
valuation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, succeeding Howard M 
Jones, deceased. Mr. Witt was former- 
ly assistant supervising engineer. 


hn. S: Dickerson has been appointed 
oflice engineer of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry., with 
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headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Dickerson was previously assistant en- 
gineer, maintenance of way. 


Car Service. 


George <A. Leithner has been 
appointed district manager of the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., effective June 1, 
1924. Mr. Leithner will have charge of 
the entire states of California and Ne- 
vada and portions of Oregon, Arizona 
and New Mexico. 


Treasury. 


C. A. Cook, who has been appointed 
treasurer of the Chicago Great Western 
R. R., succeeding J. F. Coykendall, de- 
ceased, was born at St. Louis, Mo., on 
September 21, 1865, educated in the 
public schools, and entered railway ser- 
vice as clerk in the local freight office 
of the Chicago & Alton R. R, at 
Bloomington, Ill, on May 15, 1882. 
From that date until April 7, 1910, Mr. 
Cook was employed in clerical capaci- 
ties in the division offices until April 7, 
1910, when he resigned as chief time- 
keeper, to accept the position of travel- 
ing time accountant for the Chicago 


C. A. Cook 


Great Western R. R., with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Cook served in 
that capacity and as chief statistician 
until February 1, 1918, when he was 
appointed chief clerk to the comptrol- 
ler, with headquarters at Chicago, in 
which position he was serving until his 
recent promotion. 
Obituary 

George M. Kridler, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., died in Chicago on May 12, after 
an illness of two weeks. Mr. Kridler 
was born March 3, 1873, and entered 


railway service in 1891 with the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. From 1893 to 1896 he 


eee 


May 24, 1924 


was’ with the Empire Line at Cleve- 


? 


land, Ohio; May 1, 1896, to July 1, 1918, _ 
with Lake Shore & Michigan Southern © 


Ry. and. New. York: Central R. R.. as. 
commercial agent at Cleveland, general. 
agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., and division 
freight agent at Youngstown, Ohio; 
July 1, 1918, to March 1, 1920, assistant 
general freight agent New York Cen- 
tral ‘R. R., at Cleveland, and from 
March 1, 1920, up to the time of his 
death with the freight traffic depart- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Chi- 
cago. During the war Mr. Kridler 
served as assistant traffic director of the 
United States railroad administration. 


John McKinnon, president and gen- 


eral manager of the Kalamazoo Rail- — 


John McKinnon. 


way Supply Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
died suddenly on April 5. He was born 
in Glasgow, Scotland, on October 3, 
1851, and came to America at the age 
of 20. He spent all his life in railway 
and railway supply work. Mr. McKin-— 
non was connected at various times 
with the Vulcan Iron Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., Wabash Ry.; Morden Frog & 
Switch Co., Chicago, and the Buda Co., 
Chicago. He was general manager of 


the Morden Frog & Switch Co. and ~ 


sales manager of the Buda Co. In the 
summer of 1905, he went with the Kala- 
mazoo Railway Supply Co., as sales- 
man. He was made secretary and gen- 
eral manager in January, 1907, and 
president and general manager in Jan- 
uary, 1912. He was a life member of 
the Western Society of Engineers. In 
the past he has been a director of the 
Track Supply Association and the Na- 
tional Railway Appliance Association. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 
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New Santa Fe Express Refrigerator Cars 


Special Attention Given in New Equipment to Insulating 
Material and its Application to Obtain a Tight Construction. 


From time to time the Railway Review has published 
accounts of the interesting construction of car equipment 
of the Santa Ie, developed under the direction of its en- 
gineer of car construction. The Santa Fe equipment ts of 
interest on account of the thorough attention paid to detail 
feaiures as well as of its unconventional characteristics, 
which permit an ‘efficient construction. The following ar- 
ticle describes the latest addition to the Santa Fe refrig- 
erator car equipment. Special attention has been paid to 
the insulating material and iis application. The side frame 
construction is similar to that used on the double sheathed 
type of box car, described in the Railway Review, June 
16, 1923. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. is receiving the 
sample car of 50 express refrigerators, now being built 
by the General American Car Co., Chicago. The car 
is a steel underframe and steel frame insulated refriger- 
ator car with ice compartments at each end, having sta- 
tionary insulatéd bulkheads and ice receptacles with end 
screens. Special attention has been directed to the in- 
sulating material and its application, as well as to the 


steel superstructure, which latter is similar to that used 
on the double sheathed box cars, placed in service last 
year. 

The car has been built in the best and’ most sub- 
stantial manner, and all workmanship and materia] is 
first class in every respect. The thoroughness and com- 
pleteness of the specifications covering material and con- 
struction in general, makes the car stand out as an ex- 
ample of good refrigerator car building, embodying eff- 
cient refrigeration and tightness in construction. 


The employment of right grade and kind of insulating 
material and its application is perhaps one of the most 
important factors to be considered in refrigerator car 
construction. The insulation must afford sufficient pro- 
tection to the contents of the car, and it is therefore, 
not only necessary that the insulating material is a poor 
conductor of heat but is applied in a manner to effect 
perfect tightness. It should have a low thermal conduc- 
tivity and be highly resistent to moisture. Insulating ma- 
terial, when subjected to moisture, loses its thermal con- 
ductivity and as air space or pockets are formed and air 


Illustration Showing the Framing of the New Santa Fe Express Refrigerator. Car. 
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circulation results, the efficiency of the 
car greatly decreases. 

All insulating material used in the con- 
struction of this car has been subjected 
to tests in accordance with Santa Fe 
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_and held together by the natural resinous L 
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specifications. As an example of the 
grade of insulation used, an abstract of | 
portions of the specifications applying in | 
this case are reproduced herewith. te 
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For Non-ParEIL Cork 
BOARD Re 

I. Manufacture HE 
“2. Material: This insulation ma- ** 


SPECIFICATION 
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terial shall consist entirely of pure 
ground compressed cork, properly baked 
Mt tp" Insulite 
matter of the cork, without the use of ie 
any foreign binder, and shall be capable 
of providing adequate insulation, 

© Il. Physical Properties and Tests. 


“3. Tests: (a) The thermal efficiency 
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truly represent the material as used and 
disposed in the car. | 
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“(b) In following this method, a cal- | 


orimeter as illustrated and described in 
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iol" Overall 


R. M. S. drawing, sheet 18, proceedings 
of Master Car Builders’ Association, 
1918, shall be used. It shall be carefully constructed and 
of the materials indicated and before used must be stand- 
ardized for its thermal loss factor. The heat must be 
supplied by direct electric current of constant voltage, 
measured by standardized instruments. The difference 
between the inside and outside temperatures must be held 
as nearly seventy degrees Fahr. as possible. Readings of 
temperature and current shall not be recorded until forty- 
eight hours after heat is turned on and test begins, in order 
to insure thorough heat saturation of calorimeter and 
test sections. The duration of actual test shall be eight 
hours, during which time temperature and electric read- 
ings shall be made and recorded each hour or more 
frequently if considered necessary. The average of all 
readings thus recorded shall be taken as the final result. 

“4, Conductivity: Cork board one square foot in area 
and one thickness of one inch, shall not transmit heat 
to exceed 6.4 B. t. u., per degree Fahr. difference in tem- 
perature per 24 hours. 


New Express Refrigerator Car Built for the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. by the General American Car Co., 
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ee 


5. Weight: The weight of one square foot of this 
cork board, shall be as follows: 


4 tire) thickens. cae eee 4 ounces 
s/e-1n. thick ic aca eee G ~ ounces 
To-ith. Chicka aan eee ee 8 ounces 
pit. thick: en Sees 12 ounces 
Pin, ‘thickiaeve 16s cee 1514 ounces 
iie-in. thickwie. 9 ibe 2 Ounces 
Zan. | thick eee Talo l ley Otnices 
Saitiay, thick, @eseede 2 lbs. 714 ounces 


with a permissible variation allowed in weight of 10 per 
cent either above or below the weights given above. 


SPECIFICATIONS For Hair FELT 


I. Manufacture 


“2. Material: This insulation material shall consist of 
long cattle hair, which has been thoroughly cleaned by 
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lime or equal efficient mechanical process, for the removal 
of all oils or other organic matter foreign to true hair 
substance. The material shall be felted into uniform 
sheets and the best felting hair used. 


Il. Physical Properties and Tests. 


“3. Tests: (a) The thermal efficiency of the material 
shall be determined by the “Hot Box” method with air 
to air flow. The sections to be tested shall truly represent 
the material as used and disposed in the car. 

“(b) In following this method, a calorimeter as illus- 
trated and described on R. M. S. drawing sheet 18, pro- 
ceedings of Master Car Builders’ Association, 1918, shall 
be used. It shall be carefully constructed and of ma- 
terials indicated and before used must be standardized 
for its thermal loss factor. The heat must be supplied 
by direct electric current of constant voltage, measured 
by standardized instruments. The difference between the 
inside and outside temperatures must be held as nearly 
seventy degrees Fahr. as possible. Readings of tempera- 
ture and current shall not be recorded until forty-eight 
hours after heat is turned on and test begins in order 
to insure thorough heat saturation of calorimeter and test 
sections. The duration of actual test shall be eight hours, 
during which time temperature and electric readings shall 
be made and recorded each hour or more frequently, if 
considered necessary. The average of all readings thus 
recorded shall be taken as the final result. 


n New Santa Fe Express Refrigerator Car. 


“4. Conductivity: Material one square foot in area and 
one inch thick, shall not transmit heat to exceed 5.9 B. t. 


hours. 


u., per degree Fahr. difference in temperature per - 


“5. Weight. The weight of one square foot of this ma- 


terial shall be as follows: 


be-ity, ‘thicko Cae eate eae . 6 ounces 
34 7in? thicki aie. opens 9 ounces 
Tin. oy thickly eee ee 12 ounces 
Li, -in a thick y. eee eee .18 ounces 
Zaitl net hicilee MPEP niin t= 


with a permissible variation of 5 per cent allowed either 


above or below the weights given above. 


SPECIFICATIONS For INSULITE 


I. Manufacture 


“2. Material: This insulation material shall be made 
from selected water proof wood fibers, consisting of 20 


to 40 per cent sulphite pulp and 60 to 80 per cent of 


ground wood, felted into light, strong uniform rigid 
sheets. 


’ 


II. Physical Properties and Tests . a 


“3. Tests: (a) The thermal efficiency of the material 


shall be determined by the “Hot Box” method with air 


to air flow. ‘The sections to be tested shall truly represent 


the materials as used and disposed in the car. 
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“(b) In following this method, a calorimeter as illus- 
trated and described in R. M. S. drawing, sheet 18, pro- 
ceedings of Master Car Builders’ Association, 1918, shall 
be used. It shall be carefully constructed and of the ma- 
terials indicated and before used must be standardized for 
its thermal loss factor. The heat must be supplied by 


“direct current of constant voltage, measured by standard- 


ized instruments. The difference between the inside and 
outside temperatures must be held as nearly seventy de- 
grees Fahr. as possible. Readings of temperature and 
current shall not be recorded until forty-eight hours after 
heat is turned on and test begins, in order to insure thor- 
ough heat saturation of calorimeter and test sections. The 
duration of actual test shall be eight hours, during which 
time temperature and electric readings shall be made and 
recorded each hour or more frequently, if considered 
necessary. The average of all readings thus recorded 
shall be taken as the final result. 

“4. Conductivity : Material one square foot in area and 
one inch thick, (consisting of two layers of material 14- 
inch thick )—shall not transmit heat to exceed 6.2 B. t. u., 
per degree Fahr. difference in temperature per 24 hours. 


“5. Weight: The weight of one square foot of this ma- 
terial shall be as follows: 


Y-in, thick—Not less than 544 oz. nor more than 6% o2z.. 


3g-in. thick—Not less than 6% oz. nor more than 8 oz. 
y-in. thick—Not less than 8% oz. nor more than 10 oz. 


“6. Tensile Strength: The tensile strength of this ma- 
terial shall not be less than 75 pounds per square inch.” 


INSULATION MATERIAL AND Its APPLICATION 


Too much consideration can not be given the applica- 
tion of the insulating material. A high grade insulator 
loses its value if applied in a construction which does 
not afford the necessary protection against moisture or 
air circulation. 

The attention bestowed upon the application of the in- 
Sulation in the design of this new equipment, and the 
methods used to arrive at a perfect tight construction are 
interesting. These practices should receive consideration 
from all concerned. The initial cost may be somewhat 
higher, but there should. be no reasons why these cars 
should not have a long life and require little for main- 
tenance by reason of their good design and construction. 

An outstanding feature is the application of insulatioa 
to the steel posts and braces and the method used for the 
application of the outside sheathing. MHairfelt is applied 
on the inside of steel posts, braces and side plates under 
the insulite insulation. On plates and braces where nail- 
ing strips are not available for the fastening of the in- 
sulation, the hairfelt is glued on. 

Special efforts have been made to obtain tightness in 
the construction. The outside sheathing boards are paint- 
ed on edges with white lead and clamped and squeezed 


_ tight when applied. Each board is securely glued with 


~ at these points. 


LePage’s glue to the side sill furrings, belt rails and 
the side plate furrings in addition to being blind-nailed 
The floor boards are shiplapped and the 


~ edges receive one heavy coat of pure white lead and 


. 


| 


linseed oil before being nailed in place. 

The spaces between the side insulation at the side sill 
and the top floor as well as the cork board insulation are 
filled with water proofing compound. The free use of 
this compound is to seal the joints and prevent floor 
water from finding its way under the bottom board of 
the inside lining and down under the flood boards. 

All lumber used in the construction is of select ma- 
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terial in accordance with ‘railroad company’s specifica- 
tion. Washington or Oregon fir is used throughout and 
kiln dried before applied. 


PAINTING 


All parts which are riveted together have surfaces 
which come in contact thoroughly cleaned and coated with 
one coat of Lucas car roof cement. All parts of the 
underframe and the framing which can not be painted 
after assembling have been given one coat of car roof 
cement. . 

After assembling and before applying any wood work 
all grease spots have been removed and the steel struc- 
ture sandblasted. Parts that cannot be reached with 
sandblast are cleaned with wire brush wiped perfectly 
clean with waste saturated with benzine. The steel struc- 
ture with the exception of outside face of end sills is 
given one heavy coat of Lucas car roof cement after the 
sandblasting and before any rust sets in. 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS 
The general dimensions of the car are as follows: 


Reneth oversoitiers, coupled... son ons me eee 56 ft. 05% in. 
Wench Overmend POStSy.y. cw «cues mie oeue a teen cere Ssette Onin 
Length inside between end linings.................... 52 ft. O in. 
Length inside between bulkheads............:...... 44 ft. 2% in. 
Weneth«centereto: center Of trucks 4...a.. center 37 ft:-07in: 
Width overmallacns .. gs aticn cote Seas coe aeeee 10 ft. 2%4 in. 
Wit th! OVetmeAVES:) 0 ic Pedi, ao ovieeeee RIEe es ee een ere OFrt. 10 une 
WNBuGhdabaonitenr GilGit ved meen ansldieie Wow ab co. Mootton Be pO oo nc. 9 ft. 734 in 


Height from top of rail to top of car at eaves..... 12 ft. 75% in, 

Height inside, floor to ceiling....... ohare 8 aplegnines 7 ft. 6 in. 

Height inside from floor racks to ceiling............ FE aie MA, StH 
UNDERFRAME 


The center sill consists of two 15-in. channels 33.9 Ibs. 
per foot, spaced 1414-in. back to back and reinforced at 
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Construction and Application of Screens to Hatch Openings in New Santa Fe Express Refrigerator Car. 


the top by a 4-in. by 21-in. wide cover plate riveted to 
the top flanges of the channels with 5¢-in. diameter rivets. 
The channels are reinforced at the bottom by two 3%-in. 
by 3%-in. by 34-in. angles riveted to the webs of the 
channels. The bottom reinforcing angles extend beyond 
the body bolsters to a point underneath the rear draft 
lug castings. 

The side sill channels constitute the bottom member of 


the side truss. A cast steel combination end sill and buf- 
fer casting is used. The end sill buffer casting and 
buffer housing are cast integral. The surfaces connect- 
ing with the center sill and side sills have been machined 
to insure a perfect fit, and all rivet and bolt holes in the 
castings are drilled. 

The body bolster is double and of built-up design. Five- 
sixteenth-in. thick plates constitute the bolster diaprhagms 
placed back to back and 23%-in. between 


Framing of Car, with Hairfelt Insulation in Place and Ready to Receive Insulite Insulation, 


the sets of double diaphragms. Both 
center and side diaphragms are pressed in 
dies with 3-in. flanges having closed cor- 
ners. The bolster is reinforced on the 
top by a '4-in by 36-in. cover plate, laid 
full width of car, and at the bottom by 
Y-in. by 6-in. plates shaped to bottom 


ning full width of car. 


The body side bearings consist of 9-in. 
channels 1714 lbs. per foot, with 3-in. 
by 3-in. by 3g-in. angles riveted to the 
web of the channels at the bottom and 
further reinforced at the bottom and at 
the top by a 5£-in. by 6-in. plate. To 
the under side of these plates 5/16-in. 
hardened steel plates are secured with 
5é-in. countersunk head rivets. The 
side bearing channels are connected to 
the bolster diaphragms by 3-in. by 3-in. 
by 3-in. connection angles. 


The main cross ties, two in number, 
placed 8 ft. 0%4-in. on each side of the 
center of car, are of the built-up conm- 
struction. These cross ties consist of %4- 
in. pressed diaphragms with 3-in. flanges 


contour of bolster diaphragms and run- 


ii 
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and solid corners, and are reinforced on 
top and bottom by 3¢-in. by 6-in. cover 
plates shaped to the contour of the cross 
ties. Between the center sill channels 
and opposite the pressed diaphragms 
single pressed steel braces formed from 
Y-in. plates are used. Both top and 
bottom cover plates run full width of 
car. The floor stringers are bolted to 
the cross ties as shown on the accom- 
panying drawings. 

The underframe is diagonally braced 
between the bolsters and cross ties and 
between the cross ties in the center of the 
car by %-in. by 4-in. bars located and 
secured as shown on the drawings. At 
the ends the underframe is diagonally 
braced by pressed braces made of 5/16- 
in. open hearth steel plates. 


SIDE FRAMING 


The side plates are special section 
rolled angles 6-in. by 3%-in. by 5-in. 
The 3¥%-in. flange has a pitch upward of 
1%-in. to the foot from the horizontal 


plan, the 6-in. leg being placed in a verti- 
cal plane. The side posts are of special 
sections rolled or pressed of open hearth 
steel %4-in. thick, as indicated on the drawings. Diagonal 
braces vary in width from 5-in. to 7.in. All posts and 
braces are cut to fit the lower edge of the side sill channel. 
The rivets in the steel framing which connect the posts 
and braces to the side sills and side plates are 54-in. 
diameter. 

Each end has 10 Z-bar end posts 3-in. by 2 11/16-in. by 
211/16-in. by %-in., riveted to the cast steel end sill and 
buffer casting and to the end plate. The end plate con- 
sists of a 6-in. by 3%-in. by 5/16-in. open hearth steel 
angle which is bent to shape, as shown on the accompany- 
ing drawing and connected to the side plates with gusset 
plates. 


FLooR CONSTRUCTION 


Floor stringers 4-in. by 5-in. are placed longitudinally 
and cut in between the end sills and the bolsters, the 
bolsters and the cross ties and between the cross ties at 
the center of the car. The stringers are secured to brack- 
ets with 5£-in. carriage bolts, as shown on the accompany- 
ing illustrations. ; 

The floor boards are 154-in. thick by 5%-in. or 7%-in. 
face, shiplapped, Washington or Oregon fir. Before the 
floor boards are applied the edges of all boards receive 
a heavy coat of pure white lead and linseed oil. They 
are nailed to the longitudinal stringers with cement coated 
wire nails. 

The floor is insulated with 2-in. pure cork board laid 
on a 13/16-in. tongued and grooved sub-floor. The cork in- 
sulation is cut in perfect blocks and backed up tight against 
each other. Before the cork is laid the sub-floor is 
mopped with petroleum asphaltum, applied %-in. thick. 
Petroleum asphaltum is poured i nall joints between the 
cork boards and the lower part of the sides and the floor 
boards after the cork boards have been laid. On top 
of the cork insulation at least %-in. thick asphaltum is 
poured so as to make the whole an even surface for the 
floor boards to rest on. A special grade of petroleum 
asphaltum to meet the railroad company’s specification 
is used. 

Floor racks are made of Washington or Oregon fir, 


in place by side post fillers. 


View Showing the Application of Hairfelt and Insulite Insulation. 


all slats and stringers dressed on all four sides to dimen- 
sions shown. They are made in sections and hinged at 
the sides so that they may be lifted at the center of car 
and swung back against the side when loading freight 
not requiring these racks. 

SIDE AND EnpD INSULATION 

Side plate furrings 3-)5-in. by 34%4-in. full length of car 
in three pieces, are bolted to the side plate angles with 
¥4-in. carriage bolts. The splices are shiplapped with 
two bolts through each splice. Wood fillers 134 in. by 234 
in. and 234-in. by 3%-in., are bolted to tse side posts and 
extend from the bottom of side sill channels to the under- 
side of the side plate furrings. These fillers are gained 
for 3;-in. thick by 934-in. high, side sill fillers fitted in 
between each side post. The size of the fillers between 
the door posts is 3+%-in. by 1334-in. The side sill fillers 
are bolted to the web of the side sill channels with %-in. 
carriage bolts. 

There are two belt rails, 344 in. by 4% in., spaced as 
shown on the accompanying drawings. The belt rails 
extend between the side posts and are gained into the post 
fillers and securely glued to same. They are spliced with 
shiplapped splices at diagonal braces and bolted to same 
with '%-in. carriage bolts. The shiplapped splices are 
also glued. The plate rails are gained on the outside, 
top and bottom, in order the receive the insulation. 

Wood fillers are bolted to the end and corner posts 
as shown on the accompanying drawings. 

The sides are insulated with four layers of ™%-in. thick 
Insulite, two layers on the inside and two layers on the 
outside of the side posts, as shown on the drawings. The 
ends of the car are insulated with four layers of '%4-in. 
thick Insulite, the insulation being placed on the inside 
of the posts. The outside side insulation, extending from 
post to post, is fitted in sections between the side sill 
and lower belt rail, between the belt rails and between 
the upper belt rail and side plate, while the insulation at 
the end of the car extends in continuous pieces from 
the end plate to the end sill between the end posts. Two 
layers of Insulite are fitted in the side posts and held 
On the inside of the side 
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posts hair felt is applied under the inside Insulite insula- 
tion, as shown in the accompanying illustrations. The 
air space between the inside and outside insulations 1s 
2% in. Hair felt insulation is also applied inside of the 
end posts and corner post before the end insulation is 
applied. 

The side sheathing is tongued and. grooved 13/16-in. 
by 2%4-in. face Washington or Oregon fir. It is securely 
glued to the side sill furring, belt rails and side plate 
furring. All boards are blind nailed at these points with 
6-d wire nails, two nails at the side sill furring and one 
nail at each belt rail and side plate furring. The boards 
are clamped and squeezed tight when applied. 

The inside lining is applied horizontally, 13/16 in. by 
5% in. face, Washington or Oregon fir. The lining 
boards are dressed on both sides, tongued and grooved 
and secured by 2%-in. No. 9 cement coated smooth wire 
nails; three nails in each board at each post. All nails 
in the lining boards are set % in. and puttied after prime 
coat. The lining is machine sandpapered, and after it 
is applied it is thoroughly brushed and cleaned before 
any varnish is applied. 

End sheathing consist of ¥%-in. open hearth steel plates 
riveted to the end sill and buffer casting and the outside 
flanges of the Z-bar end posts, as shown on the accom- 
panying illustrations. 


RooF CONSTRUCTION AND INSULATION 


The roof is insulated with 2% in. hair felt applied in 
two layers of 2-in, and %4-in. thickness respectively. This 
insulation is laid on a 5£-in. tongued and grooved false 
roof. The roof boards are laid cross-wise of car and se- 
cured to ridge pole, purlines and side plate furrings. A 
layer of l-in. hair felt is applied under the ridge pole 
and held in place by a %4-in. by 4-in. board as shown on 
accompanying drawings. 

Fifteen pressed steel carlines constitute the roof fram- 
ig. The carlines are depressed for the ridge pole and 
purlines and securely riveted to the side plates, with four 
‘4-in, rivets at each end. The ridge pole extends from 
end plate to end plate and is made in two lengths with 
shiplapped splice over the center carline. -A top ridge 
pole is applied in three pieces with shiplapped splices 
over the carlines. Purlines and top purlines extending 
between the hatch frames are made in three pieces and 
splice’ ove: the steel carlines. 

Wood fillers 134 in. thick, shaped as shown on the 
accompanying drawings, are bolted to the horizontal 
ilanges of each carline and serve as nailing strips for the 
ceiling boards. The main ceiling boards are jointed on 
these carline fillers; the joints being staggered. 

The Standard Railway Equipment Company’s outside 
flexible metal roof is used. The roof sheets are made of 
No. 24 galvanized steel except the sheets around the 
hatch frames which are No. 20 gauge, before galvanizing. 


STATIONARY BULKHEADS 


The bulkheads are stationary and built up of four in- 
termediate posts, 4 in. by 5 in., and two side posts, 25% 
in. by 4 in. The tops of the intermediate posts are se- 
cured by wrought iron stirrups, thus avoiding the use of 
a transverse member inside the car in the ceiling, which 
would deflect the air current at the top of the bulkhead 
and retard air circulation. Bulkhead posts rest on gal- 
vanized malleable iron castings which bridge gutters of 
the floor pans. 


_ The bulkheads are insulated. The insulation, consist- 
ing of two layers of %-in. Insulate, is placed between 
the bulkhead posts and backed by 13/16-inch tongued and 
grooved lining. The bulkheads are faced on the outside 
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of the post with 1-in. shiplapped boards the full width 
of the car. The entire inner side is covered with No. 
24 galvanized steel. 

The top opening of the bulkhead, which is 14 inches 
high, is covered with a galvanized screen No. 15 wire, 
21% by 2% mesh to the inch. The sides of the ice boxes 
are covered with No. 20 galvanized steel without netting. 


. 


a 


Ends of the cars are lined with No. 24 galvanized steel. — 


Over these sheets 21%-in. by 3-in. wood spacers are 


applied, which in turn act as supports for the netting of — 


0.177 wire, with 1%-in. by 1%4-in. openings. This net- 
ting is also applied to the inside of the bulkheads and 
fastened to the bulkhead posts. 

The ice grates rest on galvanized open hearth steel tee 
bars at each of the bulkhead posts, and on galvanized 
angles at the side of the ice bunkers. The grates can be 
raised if it is desired to clean the floor pans, and if it is 
necessary to remove the grates they can be taken out 
through the hatches. Outlet traps and drains are of the 
same type used on other Santa Fe refrigerator car equip- 
ment. 


BRAKE RIGGING 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company’s schedule UC- 
1-16 air brake equipment is used with the Simplex clasp 
brake on the trucks. Air trainline is 1%4-in. extra heavy 
wrought iron pipe. The braking power is held at 90 per 
cent of the light weight of the car based on 60 pounds 
pressure in the air brake cylinder. 


STEAM TRAINLINE 


The car is equipped with a 2-in. steam trainline with a 


Vapor Car Heating Company’s No. 101 end valve and 
steam hose at each end of car. 
wrought iron, and has a 10-in. nipple at each end. The 
trainline is covered with asbestos covering of approved 
make. : 

The cars are carried on Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany’s cast steel 4-wheel passenger trucks with 8 ft. O in. 
wheel base, 33-in. rolled steel wheels. 
equipped with the Simplex clasp brake. 


Sixteenth Annual Meeting, International — 


Railway Fuel Association 


The International Railway Fuel Association met for 
its 16th annual convention, at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, May 26, 1924. The opening session was called 
to order by President M. A. Daly, general fuel inspee- 
tor, Northern Pacific Ry. Following the invocation, 
Frank H. Padden, first assistant corporation counsel, 
of Chicago, acted for Mayor Wm. I. Dever, in wel- 
coming the members and guests of the association to 
Chicago. 

In an address of welcome on behalf of the coal in- 
dustry, Geo. W. Reed, vice president, Peabody Coal 
Co., outlined the relationship of the coal industry to 
the railroads, remarking that about 28 per cent of the 
coal mined was consumed by the railroads, and that 
one out of every five cars loaded contained coal. 

-In one of the principal addresses of the first session, 
R. H.*ishton, president, American Railway Associa- 
tion, spoke on the consumption of fuel by the railroads. 
He explained in a rather unusual manner the tremen- 
dous saving that it is possible to effect by the conserva- 
tion of an additional pound of coal per gross ton mile. 
Some of the data presented by Mr. Aishton were very 
interesting, while his suggestions are well worth con 
sideration and will be more fully appreciated by ref- 
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erence to an abstract of his address which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Charles Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific 
Ry., delivered an address before the convention, of 
which the principal theme was the present situation 
with regard to consolidation of railroads. Mr. Don- 
nelly reviewed that familiar aspect of the agitation for 
consolidation, in that until recently the viewpoint had 
prevailed that the consolidation of railway systems 
should be discouraged under the Sherman act. The 
bitter opposition that was awakened a dozen years ago 
whenever any large consolidation was proposed in- 
cluded the most positive contentions that the supposed 
inefhcient management of the railroads was due to the 
inability of operating officers to properly manage the 
large systems then in existence, and that to further 
increase the scope of their control would be a curse 
upon the transportation systems of the country. Now 
apparently this viewpoint is forgotten, and the most 
extravagant claims of improved efficiency and operat- 
ing economies are made for consolidations which will 
bring the 265,000 miles of railroad in the country into 
19 units or systems. 


In his opening address to the members of the as- 
sociation, President Daly outlined the importance of 
the work of the association, and spoke briefly on the 
relationship existing between the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association and the mechanical division, of 
the American Railway Association, explaining that 
some of the subjects under investigation were of much 
interest to both associations. He also discussed briefly 
the prize contest conducted last year for the best paper 
presented on the subject of fuel economy. 


The consideration of the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, J. B. Hutchison, Pennsylvania system, and 
other business of the association, concluded the opening 
program. 

The first committee report was that of the standing 
committee on boiler feed water heaters, of which the 
chairman was FE. E. Chapman, engineer tests, Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. This was followed by dis- 
cussion from the floor. 


A striking feature at this point in the program was 
a symposium on coal and oil fuel, which had been ar- 
ranged with authoritative speakers to represent im- 
portant geographical districts, both in this country 
and abroad. Mr. A. L. Graburn, assistant general 
fuel agent, Canadian National Rys., contributed a re- 
view of present practices as to character and grades 
of fuels used on the railroads in Canada; and Owen 
J. Brown, superintendent of fuel service, Boston & 
Maine R. R., covered the same subject for the railroads 
of New England. A similar subject for the coal fields 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and northern 
Kentucky, was discussed by R. E. Rightmire, engineer 
of tests, Consolidation Coal Co.; while the central 
states other than the foregoing were covered by W. J. 
Overmire, fuel engineer, Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago 
& St. Louis Ry. A. W. Perley, special representative 
motive power department, Oregon-Washington R. R. 
& Navigation Co., reviewed the coal situation in the 
northwest territory as affecting the railroads during 
1922 and 1923. J. M. Johnston, fuel agent, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas R. R., spoke on coal and oil fuel in the 
southwestern territory. The extent and future sig- 
nificance of the vast lignite deposits in the western 
portion of the United States were discussed by Dr. 
E. J. Babcock, dean of the college of engineering, 
University of North Dakota. J. M. Nicholson, fuel 
conservation engineer, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
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Ry. system, spoke on the mid-continent oil field. The 
California oil fields were discussed by W. T. Small, 
general superintendent motive power and marine 
equipment, Northwestern Pacific Ry. A general de- 
scriptive paper on the situation in the Mexican oil 
fields was read by C. S. Pond, fuel supervisor, South- 
ern Pacific Lines, Texas & Louisiana. 

The foregoing proceedings occupied the time of the 
convention until Tuesday noon. For the afternoon, 
a trip of inspection had been planned to the Koppers 
Chicago coke plant, 3500 South Crawford avenue. 

Abstracts of some of the papers presented at the 
succeeding sessions of the convention will be published 
later in the Railway Review. One of the able com- 
mittee reports was that of the committee on front 
ends, grates and ash pans, chairman, Edward C. 
Schmidt, professor of railway engineering, University 
of Illinois, which will be published in next week’s issue 
of the Railway Review. 


The Canadian Experiment in 
Government Ownership 


By SAMUEL J. HUNGERFORD 
Vice-President Canadian National Railways 


In an address before the Air Brake Association at Mon- 
treal, Que., May 6, 1924, Mr. Hungerford discussed briefly 
the conditions which brought about government ownership 
of the Canadian National Rys. Mr. Hungerford has been 
engaged in railroad work since 1886, and his remarks on the 
subject are very interesting, especially at a time when gov- 
ernment ownership of transportation lines is so freely com- 
mented upon in this country. 


The Canadian National Railways, that great trans- 
portation property that is now owned by the people 
of Canada, consists, roughly speaking, of 23,000 miles 
of railway, about 128,000 miles of telephone and tele- 
graph lines, an express company, grain elevators, 
docks, ferries, ships, hotels, land .asociations for 
colonization, and so many other things that I cannot 
recall them all. In fact, it stands today the greatest 
experiment in public ownership of a utility that exists 
anywhere. 

The Canadian National Railways, this is by way of 
explanation, does not exist today as a result of any 
predetermined plan or wish on the part of the govern- 
ment, or the people of Canada to embark upon a policy 
of public ownership of utilities. It is, rather, a result 
of the war, the effect of which was to cause the 
financial failure of two partially developed and par- 
tially completed transcontinental railway systems. 
The owners could not carry on any longer, and the 
government of the day found it necessary in the in- 
terest of the people to take these properties over, and 
operate them in order to maintain the service which 
was indispensable to the people that were living along 
these lines, and could not be served by any other 
interest. 

It was not a voluntary action. It was something 
that was compelled by force of circumstances, and 
this is not very clearly understood by a good many 
people. The government did take over these lines 
and later amalgamated them with other lines that they 
had built previously some years ago, and continued 
to own all the time, and placed the thing under one 
management and called it the Canadian National Rail- 
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ways. That organization as such has been in existence 
now about a year and a half. 

It represents, as I said before, the greatest experi- 
ment in public ownership of a utility that has ever 
been undertaken anywhere, and I believe I am correct 
in saying that the thoughtful people in all countries 
are watching the result with a great deal of interest, 
because at least it is an interesting experiment. 

In a financial sense the operation of the national 
railways is a very difficult task from the fact that 
Canada has more railway mileage in certain districts 
than the population and the volume of traffic in the 
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country can support. We have heard a great deal 
about taking up and abandoning certain lines, but the 
fact of the matter is that there are people living along 
all these lines, and railway service as you will know 
and fully appreciate, is absolutely indispensable to 
people today. For this reason this does not seem to 
be practical. However, the officers and men of the 
Canadian National Railways are animated by an in- 
tense desire to succeed and show, if possible, that the 
government-owned railways, or public-owned railways 
more practically speaking, can be made a success, 
and are all very much PA in the development. 


Water Station and Softening Plant, Clinton, Illinois 


New Installation of the Illinois Central R. R. Includes Three Deep 
« Wells and the Latest Electrically-Controlled Pumping Equipment 


By C. R. KNowLEs 
Superintendent Water Service, Illinois Central R. R. 


The account below includes a description of the mechan- 
ical and electrical features of the water supply at one of 
the principal locomotive terminals on the Illinois Central 
system, The water softening plant is described, and the 
method of its operation. The pumps are electrically driven, 
and the arrangement for both automatic and remote manual 
control represents the latest development in this type of ap- 
paratus. A system of recording gauges affords a complete 
check on performance of the pumps. 


The Illinois Central R. R. recently erected, at Clinton, 
Ill., a pumping station and water softening plant which 
is complete in every detail. It is representative of the 
best in modern practice in railway water service, particu- 
larly in the electrical features embodying both automatic 
and manual control. The facilities consist of three deep 
wells equipped with turbine pumps, a 50,000 gallon per 
hour water softener, all of which are electrically driven, 
together with the necessary pipe lines and an additional 
storage tank having a capacity of 100,000 gallons. 

Clinton is located midway between’ Chicago and St. 
Louis, on the route of the Illinois Central’s well known 
Chicago-St. Louis trains, the “Daylight” and “Diamond” 


specials, and represents the hub of six engine districts 
radiating from Clinton and having their terminals at Gil- 
man, Champaign, Centralia, St. Louis, Havana and Am- 
boy. It is also the headquarters of the Springfield di- 
vision, of which it is a part. 

One of the principal mechanical terminals and locomo- 
tive shops on the system is located at Clinton, serving the 
Springfield division, the Gilman district of the Illinois 
division and the Amboy district of the Wisconsin divi- 
sion. An average of 70 engines are handled through the 
roundhouse daily, in addition to making general repairs 
to about 180 engines annually. The daily consumption 
of water for all purposes is approximately 1,000,000 
gallons. 

The water supply was originally obtained from a reser- 
voir having a capacity of 12,000,000 gallons located in the 
vicinity of the shops and supplied by surface runoff. This 
supply was ample for many years, but as the consumption 
of water increased with the greater volume of business 
handled the supply from the reservoir was found inade- 


quate during the late summer months; and in 1900 a~ 


pumping station was constructed on a stream known as 
East Salt creek, about four miles southeast of Clinton, 
on the line between Clinton and Cham- 


paign, the water being pumped to the 
reservoir through an 8-inch pipe line 20,- 
000 feet long, thus augmenting the reser- 
voir supply during the dry periods. These 
facilities proved adequate up to within 
the past few years, when the consump- 
tion of water continued to increase to 
such an extent that the shops were 
threatened with a shortage of water each 
year during the late summer months. An 
abundance of ground water is available 
at a depth of 340 to 350 feet, and while 
this water is not of the best quality, it 
being high in calcium and magnesium car- 
bonates as well as sodium carbonate, it 
presented the only available means of 
providing an adequate year round supply. 


WELLS AND PuMPS 


well being 18 inches in diameter to @ 
depth of 200 feet, and 10 inches in di- 
- ameter from 200 feet to 350 feet deep. 


General View of Tanks and Water Softener, 


Water Station, I, C. R. R., Clinton, 1. 


The water-bearing sand stratum is 90 feet 


ai 


Three wells were constructed, each 
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in depth, while the length of strainer is 
55 feet; the 10-inch casing extends from 
the top of the screen to a point 20 feet 
above the bottom of the 18-inch casing ; 
the seal between the 18-inch and the 10- 
inch casing being formed with gravel to 
exclude the sand. 

The pumping equipment in the well 
consists of 5-stage turbine pumps. Each 
pump is driven by vertical motor, each 
well and pump having a capacity of 750 
gallons per minute. The pumps have a 7- 
inch suction and 9-inch discharge; the 
motors are 85-h. p., 440-volt, 3-phase 
synchronous motors. The pumps tested 
out 763 gallons per minute with an elec- 
tric input of 65 to 70 amperes, or about 
7/9 of the rated capacity. 

The piping arrangement of the wells is 
such that they can be pumped either into 
the reservoir, the softening plant or di- 
rect to the storage tank. Each well is 
equipped with an automatic control panel 


located in the pump house, these panels 
having the usual electrical equipment such 
as starters, overload and no-voltage pro- 
tection, as well as automatic and push button control. The 
push button control is so arranged that the pumps can be 
started and stopped from the water softening plant if 
desired, thus placing the well pumps at all times directly 
under the control of the treating plant operator. Under 
normal operation conditions when pumping to the treating 
tanks the operation of the well pumps is automatic, the 
control being through float switches in the roadside tank 
and in the treating plant clear wells. 


The pump houses over the wells are 12 feet by 14 feet 
in size, of brick construction with concrete floor and roof, 
and metal sash and doors. Each house is equipped with 
a permanent derrick for raising and lowering droplines 
and pumps in well. All discharge lines from wells are 
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Arrangements of Pumps and Piping, Clinton Water Station. 


constructed of 10-inch cast iron pipe, with long-radius 
bends and branches to insure the minimum friction loss. 
eye WATER SOFTENING PLANT 

The water softening plant is a twin-tank continuous 
system with two conical bottom steel tanks having a 
capacity of 100,000 gallons each. The tanks are operated 
in series, one of the tanks being equipped with an 8-ft. 
downcomer or reaction chamber extending from a point 
5 feet above the tank to within 12 inches of the bottom. 
The treating plant is of the regular lime and soda ash 
process of treatment but is distinctive in a number of 
respects, chief among which are the method of preparing 
the chemical solution, the system of chemical proportion- 
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ing, the method of mixing the chemicals with the water 
and in the method of Browne: off the water after treat- 
ment. 

The chemical solution mixing equipment consists es- 
sentially of two steel tanks, one set above the other, the 
upper tank being the batch or mixing tank in which the 
dry chemicals are introduced in a predetermined quantity, 
while the lower tank is a solution or feeding tank in 
which the chemical solution is kept ready for use and 
from which the chemicals are delivered to the softening 
tanks as required for treatment. The batch or mixing 
tank is 4 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. high, equipped with 
hinged metal covers to prevent the escape of dust from 
the chemicals when mixing. The solution tank is 8 ft. in 
diameter and 6 ft. high, having a chemical solution capac- 
ity sufficient for 12 hours’ treatment. 


The agitating system for the chemical tanks consists 
of paddles mounted on a vertical shaft and revolving hori- 
zontally in each tank, affording a means of mixing the 
dry chemicals with water in the batch tank and main- 
taining a uniform solution in the feeding tank. These 
paddles are driven by an electric motor through bevel 
gears, and are so arranged that the agitation in the batch 
tank can be discontinued without interfering with the 
operation of the agitators in the feeding tank. The upper 
tank is arranged with a valve so that a batch of chemicals 
can be admitted to the feeding tank at any time. This 
arrangement of a separate batch and feeding tank per- 
mits of preparing a charge of chemicals in advance of the 
time when it is required, and avoids interruption to the 
feeding of chemicals and other troubles that often occur 
when the chemical charge is mixed directly in the solu- 
tion tank. 
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The chemical solution is pumped to the top of the — 
treating plant by a 3-in. by 3%-in. triplex pump which ~ 
discharges a constant stream of chemicals into the pro- 
portioning device. This proportioner consists substan- 
tially of a tank of special design, where a constant level 
of the chemical solution is maintained by means of an 
overflow pipe at one end through which the excess chemi- 
cals flow back to the solution tank. 


The control of the chemical feed to the mixing chamber 
where the chemicals are introduced into the untreated 
water, is accomplished by means of a weir consisting of 
a slot in a vertical tube suspended from the end of a 
rocker arm and extending down through the bottom of 
the constant level tank, the quantity of chemical passing 
from the tank through the weir and into the mixing 
chamber being dependent upon the depth to which the 
weir is submerged in the chemical solution. The raising 
and lowering of the weir tube is accomplished by means 
of a plunger connected to the other end of the rocker arm. 
This plunger fits into a cylinder at the top of the untreated 
water discharge. This cylinder has eight spiral slots 
through which the water discharges. As the plunger is — 
displaced by the incoming water, the weir is lowered in 
the chemical solution in direct proportion to the quantity 
of water delivered to the softener. 


The untreated water and the chemical solution are 
brought together in the mixing chamber immediately be- — 
low the constant level tank. After the chemicals have 
been added to the water it passes through a horizontal 
trough 8 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, where the flow is inter- 
cepted for the purpose of mixing by a series of baffle 
plates. Fhe water then drops over three tiers of dia- 
phragms in the upper portion of the downcomer and to 
the bottom of the downcomer, and rises to the top of the 
treating tanks, where it is drawn off by means of col- 
lecting troughs. These troughs are level and extend 
across the settling tank on each side of the downcomer. 
This arrangement of collecting troughs insures a uni- 
form drawoff from all sections of the tank and does not 
promote cross currents and short circuiting of the water, 
permitting the full utilization of the settling space. 


FILTERS 

After treatment the water passes through two gravity 
sand filters to a clear well, from which it is pumped to 
the storage tanks. These filters are standard gravity 
filters 16 ft. in diameter by 8 ft. high. A manifold is 
placed in the bottom of each tank, with brass strainers 
uniformly spaced over the entire area of the bottom of 
the tank. A bed of coarse gravel 6 inches thick is placed 
directly over the strainers, and another layer of finer 
gravel 8 inches in thickness above the coarse gravel, with 
a top layer of filter sand 24 inches thick above the gravel. 
The rate of filtration is two gallons of water per minute - 
per square foot of filter area. The water is admitted — 
to the filters through a circular distributing trough which 
effects an even, quiet delivery of water to the filter beds. 
The delivery of water to the filters is controlled by float. 
valves which prevents overflowing the filter tanks. The 
filter wash lines are so arranged that the filters can be 
washed with treated filtered water. 


HovusINnG 


The chemical storage, pumps, treating plant machinery 
and filters are housed in a brick building 30 ft. by 80 ft 
A room 28 ft. by 30 ft. is provided for chemical storage, 
the remainder of the building being used for the pumps, _ 
Bee machinery and tanks and the filters. A treat’ 4 
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Water Station. 


water reservoir of reinforced concrete having a capacity 
of 40,000 gallons is constructed under the south end of 
the treating house. The water flows by gravity through 
the filters to the clear water reservoir and is pumped to 
the storage tank by pumps located immediately above it. 


SERVICE PuMPS 


There are three rehandling and service pumps installed 


in the treating house and so connected that any one or all 


of the pumps may obtain their supply either from the 
large reservoir or from the treated water reservoir, and 
discharge either into the treating tanks or into the dis- 
charge line to the storage tanks. The pumps are 6-inch, 
single stage, horizontal, split case, enclosed impeller, 
bronze fitted centrifugal pumps, each having a capacity of 
750 gallons per minute. Each pump is direct connected 
to a 40-h. p., 40-degree synchronous motor operated on 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 440-volt current. Each pump is pro- 
vided with an automatic control panel equipped with re- 
mote float and push button control, together with over- 
load, high voltage and no-voltage protection. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Raw water is obtained from two sources, deep well 
pumps and the reservoir. Under normal operating con- 
ditions water is pumped from either of these sources to 
the treating tanks, from which it flows by gravity through 
the filters to the clear well located under the chemical 
house. From the clear well it is pumped by the re- 
handling pumps to the roadside storage tanks. é 

The untreated water supply is controlled by three elec- 
tric float switches located in the shop storage tanks, and 
one similar switch located in the North Yard tank. The 
North Yard float switch is paralleled with the first float 


Switch in the shop storage tank, so that when either or_ 
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all of these tanks have 8 feet of water removed, the switch 
will close and start well No. 1. Should the water level 
fall farther in the shop tank, switches Nos. 2 and 3 will 
operate wells Nos. 2 and 3. 

Due to the comparatively small amount of water used 
in the north tank, a single float switch will operate the 
pumps to supply sufficient water. In an emergency and 
by means of cross connection in the electrical control and 
by-pass arrangement in the water mains, it is possible 
to use one of the horizontal rehandling pumps in the 
chemical house as an untreated water supply pump. 

The control of the rehandling pumps under normal 
conditions is quite similar, in that three float sump 
switches are located in the clear: well operating at 2, 3% 
and 5 ft. When the water in the clear well rises to a 
height of 2 ft., rehandling pump No. 1 is cut in auto- 
matically and supplies treated water to the roadside tanks. 
Should the height of the water in the clear well continue 
to rise, pump No. 2 will cut in, and No. 3 should then 
rise sufficiently to trip the switch at 5 ft. 

Provision on the control panel is also made so that it is 
possible to control any of the three rehandling pumps 
from any of the sump switches or the storage tank con- 
trol switches. This is accomplished by means of a large 
tumbler switch which is located at the bottom of the left 
hand control panel. 

A desirable feature of this control is that although 
the motors are all operated by 440-volt current, the con- 
trol circuits are only 110 volts, giving an added feature 
of safety to its operation. 


PirE LINES 


Water is supplied from the reservoir to the pumps 


Exterior Deep Well Pump House, Clinton, Ill. 
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through a 10-inch wrought iron suction line. A switch 
is placed on the end of this suction line where it enters 
the reservoir, and a 10-inch foot valve is provided. The 
end of the suction line is supported by a four-post tower 
constructed of 8-in. by 8-in. timbers driven into the bot- 
tom of the reservoir. 

The pipe lines in connection with the new water station 
and water softening plant are quite extensive, consisting 
of 6,800 ft. of 10-inch cast iron pipe, 2,200 ft. of 8-inch 
cast iron pipe and 200 ft. of 6-inch cast iron pipe. The 
discharge lines from the deep well pumps to the water 
softening plants are 10-inch lines. Each discharge from 
the deep well pump is equipped with 10-inch horizontal 
flanged end check and gate valve just outside the pump 
house. A 10-inch cast iron line is also laid from the 
water softening plant to the storage tanks at the shops, 
the line extending to the north yard tank being 10 inches 
for a portion of the way and the remainder 8 inches. The 
6-inch cast iron line is laid from the water softening 
plant to the boiler washout plant for the purpose of pro- 
viding treated water for refilling locomotive boilers with 
treated water after washout. 

As previously stated, the pumps are connected in such 
a manner that any or all of the pumps may obtain their 
supply either from the 10-inch suction line to the reser- 
voir, or from the clear well, while the discharge lines from 
the pump are connected in such a manner that they may 
be used either for pumping through the water softening 
plant or to the storage tank. All suction and discharge 
lines to pumps are increased to 10 inches immediately 
aiter leaving the pumps. Each discharge from the pump 
is fitted with a horizontal flanged check valve and standard 
flanged end gate valve. 


GAUGES, ETc. 


In addition to the control panels, a marble gauge board 
of the same size and design of the control panels has been 
installed. This board is equipped with two 8%4-inch com- 
bination indicating and recording gauges suitable for 
working pressure up to 100 pounds; two 8%-in., 30-in. 
vacuum gauges for showing suction lift; two combina- 
tion pressure and altitude gauges suitable for pressure 
of 100 pounds or 230 feet, and an 8%-inch eight day 
clock. 

One vacuum gauge is piped to the clear well suction of 
the pumps in order to give the vacuum indication for any 
or all of the pumps when they are pumping from the clear 
well. The other vacuum gauge is piped to the reservoir 
suction in such manner as to give vacuum indication for 
any or all of the pumps when pumping from reservoir. 
One combination indicating and recording gauge and one 
combination pressure and altitude gauge is piped to the 


Filter Tanks, Water Station, Clinton, Il, 
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10-inch header’ supplying the treating tanks, and the other 
combination indicating and recording gauge and pres- 
sure and altitude gauge is piped to the 10-inch header 
supplying the roadside tanks. Thus it is possible to 
closely check the performance of the pumps at all times, 
the recording gauges furnishing a permanent record of 
the time pumps are operated as well as a record of the 
pressures maintained. 


STORAGE TANK 


The existing storage tanks at Clinton consisted of two 
A. R. E. A. standard 100,000-gal. wooden tanks con- 
structed of creosoted material, one tank being located at 
the shops and serving the engines entering and leaving the 
roundhouse, while the second tank was located at the 
North Yard serving freight engines entering and leaving 
the yard as well as the Amboy district. Seventy-five per 
cent of the water is used at the shops, and an additional 
storage tank with a capacity of 100,000 gals. was con- 
structed immediately adjacent to the shop tank. 

These two tanks in addition to the tank in the North 
Yard, which is of the same size and design as the other 
two, provide a total storage capacity of 300,000 gallons, 
or sufficient water to supply the shops and other facilities 
for a period of about eight hours without pumping. While 
this is not an exceptionally large storage for a consump- 
tion of a million gallons per day, the pumping facilities 
are provided with standby units and there is little if any 
likelihood of failure of the water supply. 


HEATING 


The treating plant house, with the exception of the 
chemical storage room, is heated by steam from the sta- 
tionary boiler plant at the shops, full radiation being 
provided for maintaining a temperature in the treating 
house of 70 degrees with a steam pressure of 2 to 5 lbs. 
per square inch. Radiation is also provided in the head- 
house over the treating tank. 


CONTRACTORS 


The general contractors for the installation described 
above were Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, 3240 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. The wells were drilled by the 
Sickel Water Production Co., Aurora, Ill., and the steel 
tanks erected by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 608 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Southern Pacific Plans for the Natron 
Cut-Off 


The annual report of the Southern Pacific Co., includes a 
section describing the company’s plans for carrying on the 
construction of the Natron cut-off. It is a portion of the 
letter of Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive com- 
muttee, to the stockholders, and reads as follows: 


The plans completed in 1905 for the construction of 
the Natron cut-off contemplated the construction of a 
line about 280 miles in length extending from Natron, 
Ore., the end of a branch line of the Oregon & California 
Railroad, to Weed, Calif., on the main line of the Central 
Pacific, thus providing for an alternate line between 
Springfield Junction, Ore., and Weed, Calif., shorter in 
distance, of easier grades and less less curvature than 
the existing line over the Siskiyou mountains, via Ash- 
land, Ore. Work on the cut-off was commenced in 1905, 
and up to Feb. 11, 1914, when the government instituted 
suit attacking the right of your company to control the 
Central Pacific, there had been completed and placed in 
operation 160.8 miles as follows: 
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meron ea Cakridgé, Ores... ve. ue te ss 34.39 miles 
Meee. to Kirk, Ores 2 f..0 eo. e 126.49 miles 
MNS ce e's oo Sachi eek thas cea es ets 160.88 miles 


As your company was at that time carrying in its treas- 
ury $30,139,349.53 of bonds and notes of Central Pacific 
Ry. Co. and its underlying companies, which had been 
taken over against advances for construction of Central 
Pacific branches and extensions, and as it would be called 
upon to furnish funds to complete the cut-off, then esti- 
mated at upwards of $16,000,000, it was deemed advisa- 
ble to suspend work until the outcome of the govern- 
ment’s suit had been determined. 

On July 2, 1922, in response to inquiries made by 
various commercial organizations in the state of Oregon, 
your executive committee announced that the company 
would proceed with the work of completing the gap in 
the Natron cut-off as soon as its right to hold the Central 
Pacific had been fully and definitely established. Pursu- 
ant to this promise and in order to avoid delay, your 
company on March 23, 1923, (following the favorable 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
before the final decree of the federal court confirming 
the right of the Southern Pacific to hold the Central 
Pacific had been rendered), applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to proceed with 
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such work. The commission’s order granting such au- 
thority was dated August 15, 1923, and the work of 
completing the cut-off was commenced on September 
Peat 923. 

This work involves the construction of 108 miles of 
main line and 29 miles of sidings over the Cascade 
mountains between Kirk and Oakridge, Ore., includ- 
ing 19 tunnels having an aggregate of 16,445 feet, the 
estimated cost of which is $15,932,589. Up to March 
13, 1924, the line has been relocated, shortening the dis- 
tance from 118 miles to 108 miles, practically all the 
right of way had been acquired, 18.70 miles of track 
completed, and 18 miles of roadway completed ready for 
tracklaying. Contracts have been let for the grading 
and tunneling of an additional stretch of 56 miles, of 
which six miles have been cleared and ready for grading. 

When completed this cut-off as relocated wiJl extend 
from Natron, Ore., to Weed, Calif., a distance of 269.54 
miles, and will cost about $28,700,000. It will shorten 
the distance between San Francisco and Portland by 
approximately 20 miles, will give two lines between 
Weed, Calif., and Springfield Junction, Ore., one over 
the Siskiyou range with grades of 174 feet to the mile, 
and one over Cascade range with grades of 95 feet to 
the mile, and will open up a new territory which, it is 
expected, will furnish your company with profitable 
traffic. 


Some Aspects of the Problem of Fuel Economy 


The Immediate Question is How to Obtain Better Results 


with the Tools and Appliances that We 


Now Have 


By KR. eeisHTon 
President, American Railway Association 


Etxarcts from an address before the 16th annual conven- 
tion of the International Railway Fuel Association, Chi- 
cago, May 26, 1924. Mr. Aishton said that the members 
of this association, through the free exchange of ideas and 
discussion covering all phases of the fuel- situation, are 
serving the interests of the employer by bringing about 
better methods of purchasing, inspecting, weighing, distrib- 
uting, handling, using and accounting for fuel. They are 
also serving the interest of the public, in bringing about 
more economical and efficient measures of transportation, 
and, in addition, are advancing the cause of good citizen- 
ship, avoiding waste. 


Equally with everybody connected with the railroad 
service, and with the public who are dependent on its 
use, you gentlemen of the International Railway Fuel 
Association are also vitally interested in the future desti- 
nies of the railroads, their success and failure, and I 
know of no body of men who have any greater individual 
influence on their welfare than you and your associates 
on.the battle line of the railways, who have to do with 
the fuel problem. 

What is your problem? Considering the aggregate 
of the coal used on the class I railroads of this country 
the figures are so startling that we are apt to get lost, 


and the use of such figures suggests enormous and un- 


limited sources of supply. I am just going to quote you 
a few figures to paint the picture: 


Total fuel consumption year 1923 (includes fuel oil 
ty cece sve es 146,500,000 tons 
Made up as follows: 


Freight 90,000,000 tons 


REECAel (sf l@ 6. (OF8)56 9 © '0\ 0110) 0) 9 * 4) 6) 0) 0.0 


Passenger.” Jus cunset. et teen ee Ts 32,000,000 “ 

SO WMLCHON s,s. fen apt ope ee oes 24,500,000 “ 

RY 8 RIED Pet sent 2 ros va 146,500,000 “ 
PROtalscOstmeeen.'s%.).°.. «atts co the tea eee eee $507 ,000,000 


3.46 


Now that these millions are out of our system, we will 
try and get down to something we can understand. I 
never can just get adjusted to a comprehension of what 
a million means, because when I count over a thousand 
of anything I am utterly lost. 


THe MEASURE OF THE PROBLEM 


You are all familiar with the measure of freight ser- 
vice, commonly called a thousand gross ton miles. One 
of the large measures of efficiency and economy in moy- 
ing a thousand tons a mile is how much coal is burned in 
that operation. Last year it took 160.2 pounds of coal 
turned into steam to move one ton of gross freight a 
thousand miles, or a thousand gross tons one mile, which, 
by the way, is 2.8 pounds less than 1922 and 1.8 pounds 
less than 1921. 

I have here in my hand a pound of coal. It doesn’t 
amount to much in looks, and few of us would stop to 
pick it up or refrain from kicking it down the bank, but 
yet in that one pound of coal as applied to one thousand 
ton miles lies the greatest opportunity for economy that 
I know of. I told you I wouldn’t talk any more about 
millions, so I won’t say how many millions or billions 
of ton miles were made in the course of a year. Suffice 
it to say that if you were to move a ton of gross freight 
one thousand miles, and did it with that pound of coal 
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less than you used in 1923, and moved the same ton 
mileage as in 1923, you would have saved in the aggre- 
gate 561,987 tons of coals, which at the prevailing price 
of coal, turned into money, would mean $1,944,999 less 
than in 1923. Is that worth going after? You men know 
better than I how you can do it. 

In the same way, applying that same degree of saving, 
one pound of coal out of every 160.2 pounds used in 
passenger service, would have 200,000 tons of coal valued 
at $692,000. If you applied that same degree of saving 
to the fuel used in switch service and for other purposes, 
such as stationary boilers, stations and for heating pur- 
poses, etc., it would mean a further saving of 153,000 tons, 
or $529,000, making an imposing total of $3,165,000 less 
cost than would have been incurred provided the same 
amount of fuel was consumed per 1,000 ton miles as in 
$9235 


FuTiILeE To TALK ABoutT CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
UntTiL CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


We hear a great deal nowadays regarding scientific in- 
vestigation, development of methods and appliances for 
bringing about wholesale greater economies in fuel, and 
while they may and no doubt do possess possibilities, in 
my opinion we must take cognizance of the fact that they 
all have one present vital disadvantage and that may be 
briefly expressed in the term “capital expenditures.” 

Capital expenditures depend on earning power of a rail- 
road, and unless the necessary capital can be secured at 
reasonable terms, and this is, in turn, dependent upon 
the net revenue of the railways, it is absolutely futile to 
talk about large capital expenditures until conditions im- 
prove, although we all may know that such expenditures 
would produce a good return. 

Furthermore, do not overlook the fact that in the last 
two decades every known appliance for producing econ- 
omy has been installed on new locomotives and to a very 
large extent on the larger locomotives as they go through 
the shops. While I will not undertake to say what the 
total capital expenditure has been, in the matter of super- 
heaters alone it runs up over $125,000,000, and in 1923 
alone, there was programmed and being installed super- 
heaters to the value of practically $7,000,000 for this 
one item alone. In addition to that, large amounts of 
capital have been put into brick arches, stokers, coal 
breaking appliances, self-closing fire box doors and all the 
appliances with which you are familiar that it is claimed 
add to economy, besides liberal installations of numerous 
experimental devices not yet proven but which may lead 
to economies in labor and fuel costs. 

I think what we have got first and immediately to 
attack is the problem as it is, the tools as they are in our 
hands today, and by the application of knowledge, initia- 
tive, and a desire to bring about accomplishment get an 
immediate result, out of these vast capital expenditures. 
As I see, there is hardly an activity or an employee in 
any department of the railroads that does not have an 
opportunity to save on fuel consumption and to play its 
particular part in saving that pound of coal. 


THE MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT'S PROBLEM 


For example, the mechanical department. Is your design 
of a locomotive such as to bring about the most economi- 
cal use of fuel? I don’t know much about back pressure, 
but I do know something about an automobile. I know 
when I have carbon in the cylinder I burn more gas, 
create less power and bring about more dissatisfaction 
than is the case if I don’t. Isn’t back pressure something 
like the carbon in your cylinder? Are your exhaust ports, 
exhaust passages and exhaust nozzles properly designed ? 
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In other words, when your steam has done the work is 
the freest possible outlet given it to the atmosphere? 
The cut-off and the speed also have something to do 
with back pressure. In Europe, I understand, they think 
this is so important that on a good many of the railroads 
they have a gauge in the engineer’s cab that shows just 
what his back pressure is. It adds to the effective 
manipulation of the locomotive to get rid of the steam 
when used promptly and without delay, and if the neces- 
sary steps can be taken to save any of the back pressure 
incidentally it is reflected in reduction of fuel used. 


I simply cite this.to indicate the importance of this 
question of back pressure, not with the idea of even sug- 
gesting putting gauges on locomotives, but to indicate 
that investigation and care on the part of everybody in 
avoiding back pressure by well-known methods may bring 
about a very decided improvement. . 


Co-OPERATION OF THE OPERATING DEPARTMENT 
NECESSARY 


Operating department: I just read a paper by Mr. 
W. L. Richards, an engineer of the Union Pacific road, 
on the advantages of pre-classification. That is its long 
name. What it really means is switching orders or 
switching shipping tickets instead of cars, and holding 
cars when necessary to avoid extra switching, and in some 
cases movement to destination in train lots. This item — 
alone will save you a pound of coal and more in switch- 
ing service. 

How about standby time at engine terminals? I have 
just read a statement in the March number of the En- 
gineers’ Journal that steam locomotives burn some 29,- 
000,000 tons of fuel while they are out of action—stand- 
ing by in yards or roundhouses waiting to be put to work. 
What-about it? Whether the amount is overstated or not, 
is there not some opportunity for economy? 


Improved locomotive terminals are more than mere me- 
chanical contrivances offering means for reducing the 
cost of handling locomotives at the end of their run and 
conditioning them for the next run. They are operating 
features. Every hour that you can save for a locomotive 
at a terminal is that much to the good, not only in the 
actual saving of coal but in the use made of the locomo-- 
tive investment. I will venture the assertion that in this 
one item alone you can pick up a part of that pound of 
coal I referred to. 


I do not know of any subject that will be more pro- 
ductive of useful information than a close check of means 
and methods, particularly the latter, to bring about a more 
intesive use of locomotive investment. ‘This goes into 
everything, goes into the management of ash pits, shaking 
of grates, etc., and the desire on the part of everybody 
and every department to keep this locomotive moving, 
because when the locomotive is standing still it is not only 
the investment in the locomotive but a lot of other invest- 
ments that are non-productive. 


The yard, as I have always seen it, wants engines ready 
whether the trains are ready or not. The roundhouse 
always wants time. There is a direct conflict of interests 
that calls for co-operation. If I were to offer a suggestion 
it would be that the clerk of the yardmaster and the clerk 
of the roundhouse foreman get their heads together, put 
this pound of coal in front of them, and through co-oper- 
ative action get the answer. You will save the pound of 
coal all right. 

It is not all the engineer and fireman by a “long shot” 
in this problem of saving coal. I have a suspicion that 
a more general use of the “19 form of train order” would 
have a pretty direct effect on the coal pile. Anything that | 
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you can do to keep a freight train going, instead of stop- 
ping, means the saving of fuel. 
VALUE OF EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 

One of the greatest means of bringing about a better- 
ment is through the exchange of ideas, such as is brought 
about through a meeting of this character. If some fel- 
low has an idea as to some better way of doing some- 
thing, for his own good, for the good of the railroad he 
serves and particularly for the benefit of the entire rail- 
road situation, he ought to make it known. If there is 
anything in it, you men ought to be big enough to recog- 
nize it and go home to your managements and try to get 
it going. I know the temper of management well enough 
to know that anybody that has any proposition that will 
save a pound of coal, and particularly if connected with 
it they do not have some ideas about large capital expendi- 
tures being the only remedy to bring it about, they will 
meet with a very warm-hearted reception. 

You have had in the past years papers without num- 
ber from scientific bodies, from our great universities, 
from technical and practical experts, and the latest de- 
velopment was a series of most excellent papers brought 
out by a competition inaugurated by your association. In 
those papers practically every phase of this fuel subject 
has been covered. 

It would be useless for me to stand up here this morn- 
ing and tell you of the things that have been written, 
and which you have read, on all these various matters. 
Just get out of your head that it is a big problem—it isn’t ; 
just get out of your head that it is wholly a scientific, 
technical problem—it isn’t. All the science and technique 
in the world is powerless alone and without back of it the 
determination to do the job right. Just get out of your 
head that it is Bill Jones’ problem—it isn’t, it is your 
problem. 

Just get into your head that in this pound of coal, and 
in your personal relation to it, lies the answer to the 
question. Having made up your mind that it can be done, 
do not at the end of this meeting, simply pass a set of 
resolutions and go and forget all about it; but remember 
there are two million other railroad employees in this 
country to whom it will be your job to get‘this message. 
Go home and tell your management about it, tell them you 
believe in it, if you do. Get them behind it, and I will 
‘predict that when you next have a convention of this 
association, you will find that you have made definite 
progress, and you will be able to point with pride to what 
you actually have accomplished. 


Stores Delivery of Material, Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


BY KYLE, 
General Storekeeper, Northern Pacific Ry. 


Much has been said and written in the past few years 
concerning stores delivery of material to shops and 
roundhouses, that is, the actual placing of material at the 
locomotive, car or machine. It is assumed that many 
stores department officers received the same impression 
as did the writer, which was to the effect that this serv- 
ice required a special organization, increase in force and 
supervision, and also a large investment in equipment. 
For that very reason many have been loath to put the 
service into practice, and as a result, some otherwise 
well-organized railway store departments are without this 
important branch of service. 

During a period in 1921 consideration was given to the 
inauguration of stores delivery on our lines; but owing 


to opposition from some quarter and also due to other . 
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store activities at that time, the matter was deferred and 
the question allowed to rest unsettled. However, the old 
saying, “it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” was 
true to some extent in the installation of our stores de- 
livery. 

During the somewhat disorganized conditions of the 
shop forces in the summer of 1922, the employees of the 
stores department at a large shop volunteered their serv- 
ices in getting material to the shop forces ; and when con- 
ditions became normal and an attempt was made to dis- 
continue this work by the store employees, we were 
promptly informed that this was stores department work 
and that it should be continued. The service was then 
given its proper name, “stores delivery”. Regular men 
were assigned, definite routes laid out, order boxes placed 
at convenient points, and we were well on our way to 
stores delivery for all repair points on the system. 

This service is now operating at 13 shops and round- 
houses, and the record of deliveries made and the cost of 
the deliveries for March, 1924, is given below: 


Number of Total Cost per 

Deliveries Cost Delivery 
1 Roundhouse and (‘Shop........ VeS27 ey bo o:00 med so cuss 
De ROUMGMOUSED, cmt t-te TAS 62,0 1S a5 cts: 
J eassmandenrta Gar Shopsean an 1,306 64.00 4.9 cts. 
4 Se Ocomoprive SHOPS =. -anenieene 3,781 185.23 4.9 cts. 
bpelocospandm Gate Depts. sajna 1,395 2S OS PAGS 
O-cocomandmear Depts sie. tea 835 54.50: 6.5 ets. 
Foleo COMIC Cate EDtseraan weit: 1,350 WOM 3) SC 
8. Loco. Shops and Roundhouse.. 1,670 66.80 4.0 cts. 
9. Loco. Shops and Roundhouse.. 1,142 82.68 7.2 cts. 
10. Loco. Shops and Roundhouse.. 1,684 104.36 6.1lcts, © 
11. Loco. Shops and Roundhouse.. 1,074 82.68 7.0 cts. 
12. Pass., Car and Loco. Depts.. 4,484 210135 ~4:6'cts: 
US eROUNCROUSe-- seme VA eee ae 792 37.26 4.7 cts. 

Ota leeeteness otc) Screen. s cate eee 21,971 $1,107.29 5.0cts. Avg. 


In a check made at several points some months before 
installing the present system of stores delivery, it was 
determined that an average of 15 minutes was required 
by each man covering the time he secured his store order 
and the time he returned to his work with the material. 
Some of this time, of course, was consumed waiting for 
his turn at the material counter, and a portion of the 
time going to and from his work and the store house; 
and in many cases, some of the time was taken up on 
account of a little visiting or a word or two with some 
employees. All are agreed that 15 minutes is a fair figure. 
On the basis of 21,971 deliveries, shown in the above 
statement for March, this reduced to annual hours, means 
5,493 man hours; and this capitalized at 60 cents per 
hour, which is midway between the helper’s and the 
mechanic’s rate, makes an annual cost of nearly $40,000. 

Our stores delivery was installed without any addi- 
tional increase in labor, although the regular delivery 
men assigned were given a rate slightly higher than the 
laborer’s rate. The time of the men formerly waiting at 
the counter is now utilized in stores delivery; and by 
some other systematizing of the work, we were able to 
take on the additional work without any additional men. 
From the above figures, it will readily be seen than an 
annual saving of from 30 to 40 thousand dollars in hours 
has been effected. 

At least 85 per cent of the orders are delivered by 
ordinary hand carts, used in giving the hourly service. 
All delivery men are required to wear a red cap, which 
gives a means of ready recognition by foremen and 
others. 

Stores delivery has a tendency to keep the material in 
the store houses, rather than in the shops and round- 
houses, and is of considerable advantage to the store- 
keeper, for the reason that shortages or the necessity of 
substitution is daily brought to his personal attention. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


The hearings by the interstate commerce committee 
of the house on the amendment or repeal of section 
15a will not be completed before the winter session of 
congress. The house before adjournment will not 
pass the Gooding measure instructing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the long and short haul 
regulations, in fact we reiterate, no railroad legisla- 
tion is expected at this session of congress. This 
applies of course to the bill introduced by Congressman 
Homer P. Snyder (New York) to compel the railroads 
to install automatic train control devices. It was re- 
ferred to the house committee on interstate commerce. 


At a meeting in New York recently, to consider 
grade crossing elimination, one of those present was 
holding up proceedings by insisting that the railway 
be made to run under this street here and over the 
next street there, then under, then over. Annoyed 
by his persistence and lack of knowledge, a transit 
commissioner informed him: “You can’t build a rail- 
way like a roller coaster,” but many people who have 
considerable influence over railway legislation seem 
to think you can. “Roller coaster” legislation for 
railways should be relegated to an amusement park, 
where it belongs. Congress is no place for it. 


Modern equipment and present-day production 
methods alone do not always tend to promote eff- 
cient production in a railroad repair shop. There are 
many other things besides these that should be con- 
sidered before the best results can be expected. The 
men cannot perform their work properly in a poorly 
lighted, badly ventilated shop, nor can they work to 
best advantage in close quarters when the aisles and 
floors are crowded -with machines and piles of ma- 
terial. It is not fair to the operators of the machines 
nor the machine tool builders if maximum production 
is expected where such conditions exist. 

Another point in efficient production that should 
not be overlooked is the fact that the various ma- 
chines and operations bear some relation to each 
other. In other words the equipment should be so 
arranged that the work can be performed with a 
minimum amount of handling. It seems to be a 
common practice in many shops to set up machines 
wherever floor space is available without any thought 
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as to just what relation the machines bear to others 
in the same location. Therefore in setting up new 
equipment some consideration should be given to 
placing the machines in.their proper situation with 
respect to the other machines, and they should be 
so located that the operators will have ample light 
and plenty of Space in which to work. 


We recall a handful of men who met in Chicago 
fifteen years ago to hold the first convention of the 
International Railway Fuel Association. The progress 
of this organization since that date affords an excel- 
lent illustration of the fact that associational work 
founded on sincerity of purpose commands its own recog- 
nition. Such was the very evident spirit that charac- 
terized the first meeting. There was earnest conviction 
on the part of the little group of charter members, but 
perhaps a degree of nervousness as to the future fate 
of the ship they were launching to sail the seas of rail- 
way associational activities. The voyage in the suc- 
ceeding years has brought home a goodly cargo. The 
importance of fuel conservation was well recognized 
years ago, but the value of committing these efforts to 
a distinct departmental duty is one of the things which 
the International Railway Fuel Association has 
demonstrated. 


One of the reasons why stores delivery has not been 
put into effect on all of the larger railroads is because 
many of the storekeepers have the idea that it cannot 
successfully be accomplished without adding extra hands 
to their forces, both for making the deliveries and for 
supervision, and that it must really be considered as a 
special department. But this is far from being near the 
truth of the matter, for as a matter of fact, wherever the 
idea has been put into practice the work is being per- 
formed without additional help, and in some cases, has 
even enabled both the mechanical and stores departments 
to make some reduction in payrolls. It is entirely a mat- 
ter of organization and system, together with proper 


equipment operating over good roadways on a definite 
schedule. 


The absence of good roadways should not be a deter- 
rent, however, because they are naturally brought about 


through the same reason which prompts the railroad it- 
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sélf to improve its roadbed—bettér service. In the bégiti- 
fiirig delivery forcés will strivé for thé best résults 6b- 
taitiable tinder prevailing corditioris, and with the savings 
effected and sérvice rétideréd, éven tnder a handicap; 
will have a good selling argument for hard roads as an 
additional factor in achieving even better results. The 
same line of reasoning applies to the equipment used for 
the work, and additional units will be purchased as they 
are needed. 

Another thought in connection with this subject of 
stores delivery is that it is an important factor in bring- 
ing about better control of stocks, and prevents surpluses 
or shortages through department employees being con- 
stantly in touch with the material situation, both in the 
shops and yards, also sectiring prompt retiirn to the store 
of all untised material, 


There is nothing moré importaiit on the railways than 
the ésptit de corps of the mei. Machinery and eqiiip- 
ment have their part in keeping the wheels rolliiig, but it 
is the flesh and bone, the htiman element, that is the im- 
portant factor. Tlieré aré many ways of producing this 
mofalé, and ali railways are doing more or less work 
alorig these lities ; but tinless the resporise is spontaneous 
arid riot forced, the restilts ate short-lived. The récerit 
system efficiency meeting of the Norfolk & Western Ry:, 
attended by section men, clerks, firemen, general mati- 
agers, in fact, all classes of railway employees, furnished 
an excellent example of real, spontaneous zeal in the 
interests of the employers, and an equally excellent ex- 
ample of consideration and fair treatment on the part 
of the management, 
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The good old days of railway construction are 
gone, but they have left a faint reminiscent echo in 
the railway extensions that take place into new oil 
fields. The road that gets there first takes the cream 
of the business, naturally, and we were fortunate 
enough to witness a race into an Oklahoma oil field 
by two competing railways a couple of years ago 
that would have done an old construction man’s heart 
good. How those bosses raved and swore and tore 
their hair and how the shrill cry, “Roddo,” echoed 
over the prairie. The rail-head seemed equipped with 
seven-league boots as it rushed to its goal, and what 
a celebration there was in that oil town when we beat 
the other fellows in. Railroading in the rough, it’s 
true, but worth while watching! 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGNS ON CROSSING 
ACCIDENTS 


While most of the accidents to automobiles on grade 
crossings with railroads are due to the drivers’ own 
fault or carelessness, yet the duty of railroad man- 
agements to endeavor to minimize the chances for such 
accidents is recognized. Among the means to this end 
are educational campaigns conducted by some of the 
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railroads. 


The method employed by the Chesa peake 
& Olio Ry. is to make a pefsotial appeal to persoris 
fotind to bé negligent in driving over tracks, atid gtati- 
fying restilts are reported. Respotises to many of the 
notices sent to persons in such circumstaticés are 
courteous, they acknowledge the instaricé of fatilt ot 
carelessness and thank the railway official fot the werd 
of caution or advice. 

What brings automobile drivers in the way of trains 
on crossings in many or most instances is failure to 
take thought of the situation; and when about to drive 
over a track or tracks there are more things that should 
be thought about than some people may be aware of. 
In the first place, the driver should look both ways for 
approaching trains, and the speed of the car should 
be redticed to stich a rate that it can be stopped a good 
distance short of the crossing if a train comes in view. 
In this the atito driver should take into account the 
condition of his brakes and his distatice from the tracks 
at the instant when he comes itito a clear view of the 
latter. If the view should be obstructed or otily a 
short stretch of track be in view, the only safe thing 
to do is to stop arid listen. The crossing of double 
tracks is more dangerous than ctossing single track, as 
a passing train may obscure the view or drown the 
noise of an approaching train on another track. Ex- 
traotdinary catition should be exercised in such situa- 
tions. 

Another thing for the dfivet of aii aiitoniobile to 
think of at a crossing is, after having slowed dowa, 
whether he can safely continue over the crossifig in 
high gear. Inexperienced drivers “kill” their engine 
on the crossing by trying to get over in high géaf at 
too low speed. The safe thing to do is to shift to low 
or intermediate gear in such cases, and many careful 
drivers of long experience invariably slow down at 
crossings atid shift to low or intermediate gear as the 
surest atid safest way to get over the crossing; and 
ordinary prudence stiggests the satne method when- 
ever crossing tracks where the path of the highway 
is up grade to the crossing, or the surface of the cross- 
ing is roughened by bad planking, or when crossing 
the track in the presence of a slowly approaching train. 
And in this connection one should never attempt to 
cross a track when a train is in view, without observing 
carefully the distance and speed of the train. 

Want of caution occurs most frequently when the 
automobile is carrying more than one person, the 
driver being distracted by conversation when his at- 
tention should be on the highway and track or tracks 
ahead of him. In any educational work that railways 
may take up this point should be dwelt upon thor- 
oughly. The only safe practice is for drivers to insist 
that when crossings are approached every person in 
the car should stop talking until the crossing has been 
passed. 

The plan of the road above mentioned for getting in 
touch with the people who drive automobiles across 
its tracks is a good one, and full advantage should be 
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taken, whenever occasion arises to write to a person 
concerning his habits of driving, to warn him of the 
different ways in which a driver may fall into error, 
some of which are indicated above. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 28—\Cars loaded with rev- 
enue freight during the week which ended on May 17 
totaled 913,407, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers with the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was an increase of 
4,220 cars compared with the preceding week, but a 
decrease of 78,912 cars under the corresponding week 
last year. Compared with the corresponding week 
~ in 1922, when freight shipments were somewhat re- 
duced due to the miners’ strike then in effect, it was an 
increase, 132,454 cars. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled. 37,311 


cars, a decrease under the week before of 4,174 cars. 


but an increase of 3,509 cars over the same week in 
1923. Compared with the same week in 1922, it was a 
decrease of 5,383 cars. In the western districts alone, 
21,875 cars were loaded, an increase of 2,522 cars over 
the corresponding. week last year. 


Live stock loading totaled 30,031 cars, a decrease of 
2,323 cars under the week before and 676 cars under 
the same week last year, but 1,577 cars above the 
same week two years ago. Live stock loading in the 
western districts amounted to 22,946 cars, an increase 
of 578 cars over the corresponding week last year. 


Coal loading totaled 135,650 cars, 396 cars less than 
the preceeding week, and 45,969 cars under the cor- 
responding week one year ago; but due to the miners’ 


strike, it was an increase of 54,194 cars over the same 
week in 1922. 


Ore loading totaled 55,383 cars. While this'was an 
increase of 10,160 cars over the preceding week, it 
was a decrease of 11,671 cars under the same week 
last year, but an increase of 38,752 cars over the cor- 
responding week two years ago. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight for the week of May 17 amounted to 247,355 
cars, a decrease of 20,068 cars under the week before 
but 2,632 cars above the same week last year and 4,002 
cars above the same week two years ago. 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 424,611 cars. 
While this was an increase of 2,448 cars over the week 
before, it was a decrease of 16,726 cars under the same 
week last year. Compared with the same week in 
1922, it was an increase of 26,729 cars. 


Forest products loading totaled 73,997 cars, 514 
above the week before, but 3,719 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1923. This was an increase of 
12,823 cars over the corresponding week in 1922, how- 
ever. 

Coke loading totaled 9,069 cars, 59 above the week 
before, but 6,292 cars under last year, and 240 cars 
under two years ago. 


Compiled by districts, increases over the week be 
fore in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in the eastern, southern, northwestern, central 
western and southwestern districts, with decreases in 
the Allegheny and Pocahontas. The southwestern 
district was the only one, however, to report increases 
over the corresponding period last year, but all dis- 
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tricts reported increases over the corresponding period 
in 1922 except the Pocahontas. 
. Re Boas 


Norfolk & Western Ry. Holds System 
Efficiency Meeting in Cincinnati 


For some years past, the employees of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry. have been holding monthly meetings 
at 22 of the larger stations for the purpose of discus- 
sing problems arising in the conduct of railway busi- 
ness and devising means of rendering better service 
to the public. Trainmen, officials, clerks, in fact, all 
classes of employees are represented in these organiza- 
tions, which are known as local efficiency clubs. 

Despite the fact that these meetings are held outside 
of working hours, the average attendance at each is 
from 50 to 60, which speaks well for the morale on the 
N. & W. In furtherance of this effciency plan, annual 
system efficiency meetings are held at some point on 
the line. This year, tie meeting was held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on May 22, 23: and 24. Approximately 350 
delegate attended. Delegates are selected by the de- 
partmental heads and by the local clubs themselves. 
In addition, the chairman of each local club automati- — 
cally becomes a delegate. 

The first morning of the recent meeting was devoted 
to renewing old acquaintances and to the assignment 
of the work of the committees, as follows: 

Committee No. 1, chairman, C. H. Brown, agent, 
Columbus, Ohio; subject: selling service, (a) to new 
patrons, (b) to employer. 

Committee No. 2, chairman, C. W. Sumpter, as- 
sistant agent, Christiansburg, Va., subject: persons 
and property, (a) how to handle passengers, (b) hold- 
ing freight patrons. 

Committee No. 3, chairman, S. E. Sutherland, agent, 
Petersburg, Va.; subject: handling freight, (a) receiy- 
ing freight, (b) selecting equipment. 

Committee No. 4, chairman, L. P. Ward, chief clerk 
to agent, Williamson, W. Va.; subject: handling 
freight, (a) accurate loading, (b) stowing. . 

Committee No. 5, chairman, J. W. Kirk, yardmaster, 
Bristol, Va.; subject: moving freight, (a) in yards, (b) 
on the road. 

Committee No. 6, chairman, W. W. Brinkley, yard 
engineer, Roanoke, Va.; subject: moving freight, (a) 
rough handling, (b) delay. 

Committee No. 7, chairman, T. J. Herley, cashier, 
Lynchburg, Va.; subject: agency records, (a) freight 
accounting, (b) station reports. 

Committee No. 8, chairman, W. H. Vickery, Jr., 
supervisor of demurrage and storage, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; subject: agency records, (a) delivering freight, 
(b) demurrage. . | 

Committee No. 9, chairman, E. B. Kearns, agent, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; subject: claims, (a) claim pre- 
vention, (b) claim payments. 

Committee No. 10, chairman, D. W. Reed, chief 
clerk, overcharge claim bureau, Roanoke, Va.; subject: 
claim accounting, (a) overcharges, (b) undercharges. 

Each delegate was a member of one or the other 
of these committees and took an active part in the 
discussion and the formation of the committees reports. 

Joe Marshall, special representative of the freight | 
claim division, American Railway Association, dis- 
cussed the magnitude of the work of freight claim pre- 
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vention and the ways and means for reducing the claim 
bill. He pointed out that claim prevention is a prime 
indication of good service and that this service can only 
be had by co-operation between the shipper, the rail- 
way and the consignee. Comparisons were given show- 
ing the effect of claim prevention indicated that the 
greatest gain has been made in preventing claims for 
loss. Therefore, the speaker maintained, the work 
of the future must be in the direction of preventing 
claims for damage. 

At the annual banquet, held on Thursday night, to 


which shippers and other representative business men 


of Cincinnati were invited, the meeting was addressed 
by W. C. Culkins, executive vice-president of the Cin- 
cinnati chamber of commerce, and by Judge G. E. 
Cassell, publicity agent. Colonel W. S. Battle, Jr., 
general claim agent, acted as toastmaster. : 

The second day’s session was opened by Colonel 
Battle, who drew some pertinent contrasts between 
present day equipment and that of ten years ago. The 
speaker said: 

“On the Norfolk & Western in 1913 we had 28,455 
employees ; in 1923 we had 28,501 or an increase of only 
46 men. Yet a far greater volume of business was 
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handled in 1923 than in 1913. If the same ratio of em- 
ployees per mile of track had obtained in 1923 as in 
1913, we would have had approximately 34,779 em- 
ployees in 1923, and the pay-roll would have been more 
than $54,000,000. 

“This remarkable result has been achieved by the 
use of engines having more tractive power, and cars 
of greater carrying capacity, with the resultant in- 
creased car-loading and train-loading. In 1913 we had 
930 engines on the Norfolk & Western; in 1923 we had 
914; yet the tractive power of the 914 was 14,560,624 
pounds more than the 930 of 1913. In 1913 we had 
42,699 freight cars, in 1923 we had 40,579, yet the ca- 
pacity in 1923 was greater by 325,149 tons.” 

The reading of the reports of the committees oc- 
cupied the remainder of the day’s session, and in the 
evening a moving picture was shown by E. A. Barton, 
of the Illinois Central R. R., showing the proper and 
improper methods of handling freight. 

The third day’s session was occupied by the com- 
pletion of the committees’ reports; and in the after- 
noon the delegates attended the ball game, en masse, 
departing for their respective homes in the evening 
on the special train provided by the N. & W. 


‘B” Locomotive Stoker 


Recent Developments in Locomotive Stoker Construction 
Result in an Improved Type with Important Advantages 


By A. M. Hunt 
_Consulting Engineer, Standard Stoker Co., Inc. 


Description of the latest improvements os the Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc., New York city, with illustration show- 
ing the general construction. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the duPont-Simplex type “B” stoker is the fact that 
all of the operating mechanism is located beneath the lo- 
comotive and tender decks, thus affording more operating 
room in the cabs of the stoker-equipped engines. 


From the beginning of its development of locomotive 
stokers, the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., has adhered rigidly 
to the principle of conveying the coal to a point in the 
ash pan, and thence upwardly through the grates into 
the firebox. The purpose has been to introduce the fuel 
at as low a point. as is consistent with proper depth of 
fire, and to so arrange its distributing jets that the fuel 
will be blown down upon and retained upon the grate, 
and not be given an opportunity to pass away with the 
gases before being consumed. 

‘As a matter of fact, in the case of the combustion of 
coal in a locomotive using one of the Standard Stoker 
Co.’s stokers, there is what may be termed a dual com- 
bustion in the firebox. In all run-of-mine or slack coal 
and coal which has passed through such a conveyor sys- 
tem as is used upon practically all stokers, there is a 
certain percentage of it that is in the form of extremely 
fine particles that will burn in suspension in the firebox 
if given an opportunity to do so. This opportunity is 
afforded in the type of stoker being spoken of. The per- 
centage burned in pulverized form is not great, but is 
sufficient to help create high temperature conditions above 
the firebed itself, greatly aiding in proper combustion of 
the volatile material of the coal. The main portion of 
the fuel of course falls on the grate and is burned there. 
It is believed that there is justification for using the ex- 
pression “dual combustion,” as. there is undoubtedly a 
consumption of part of the fuel as pulverized coal, and 


of the remainder under usual conditions of a grate fire. 

The point is sometimes raised that the*type of stoker 
built by the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., involves cutting 
away a portion of the grate area. This is a fact, but for 
the portion of the horizontal grate that is cut away, there 
is substituted, in the form of a protective grate which 
surrounds the vertical conduit, approximately an equal 
area of grate surface that is equally effective with the 
horizontal grate which it displaces. Not only is this true, 
but the upper protective grate plays a very important 
part in burning the fuel for the following reason: Under 
the strong influence of the stack draft, air is carried into 
the firebox through the slots in the upper protective grate 
in the form of fine streams which are effectively mingled 
with the volatile products of the distillation of the coal, 
so that they are completely consumed under ideal con- 
ditions. The mixing action of these finely divided air 
streams also assists greatly in burning the fine particles 
of coal in suspension, which has been spoken of as a 
partially pulverized coal combustion. 

It is this principle of introducing the fuel at a low 
point, and the introduction of air in evenly divided streams 
at high velocity above the level of the firebed that has 
made possible the successful and economic burning of low 
grades of fuel, such as slack coal, with stokers of this 
type. The economic significance of this must be ap- 
parent to any railroad man who is familiar with the 
relative costs of slack and run of-mine coal in practically 
all districts of the United States. 

The desirability of accomplishing the elevation of the 
coal without the intervention of mechanism has led the 
Standard Stoker Co. Inc., to continue further during the 
past year, its efforts to accomplish this result. It has had 
in operation at its plant in Erie, Pa., since April 1, 1924, 
a stoker in which this result is accomplished, and this 
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stoker has been submitted to tests with all kinds of coal, 
and to breakdown tests of every description that could 
be suggested, and has given remarkably successful re- 
sults without a single failure. In all locomotive applica- 
tions of this new stoker, which is designated as duPont- 
Simplex Type ‘B,”’ no portion of the conveyor casing is 
brought above the cab floor, nor is it necessary to modify 
or alter in any way the boiler head or mud ring. 

The conveying screw terminates at a point just to the 
rear of the mud ring. From that point the conduit is 
continued by means of an elbow of gradual curvature, 
above which is a straight conduit practically parallel with 
the door sheet of the firebox itself, and it has been found 
by repeated tests that the coal can be successfully forced 
through the elbow and up the inclined conduit with less 
power than was required when the vertical screw was 
used, as in previous types. All driving gears and moving 
parts forward of the boiler head have been eliminated 
and the entire stoker is driven from the rear end in 
exactly the same manner and through the same mechan- 
ism as was used in the original DuPont-Simplex stoker. 
Especial attention is called to the fact that all of the 
operating mechanism retained has met successfully and 
satisfactorily the test of 18 months of actual service. 

The elimination of the mechanism at the front end 
cannot involve mechanical troubles, and the extreme sim- 
plicity of this front end is almost startling. The only 
questions that can arise in the mind of any engineer with 
reference to the new stoker are twg: first, is the rear 
drive adequate to take care of the entire load of driving 
the stoker; and second, will the stoker deliver at the 
top of the conduit and into the firebox, sufficient coal of 
any grade which may be used to operate the locomotive 
under maximum conditions? 

As to the first of these points, the 18 months’ service 
of the DuPont-Simplex stokers, during which they have 
repeatedly withstood the breakdown tests from tramp iron 
in the coal is swfficient answer. As to the second, a brief 
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summary of a few of the tests which have been made 
at Erie should be convincing. The stoker running at a 
rate of speed that is not abnormal has delivered succéss= 


fully all grades of coal at rates in excess of 12 short tons- 


per hour. Run-of-mine coal and slack, wet and dry, have 
been passed through at these rates, and as above mén- 
tioned, with a consumption of power léss than when the 
vertical screw was used. The height to which the coal 
has been lifted, in these arid other tests, is considerably 
in excess of that requisite in any locomotive application 
of which data has been obtainable. In fact, the limitation 
on this height is not known, as the coal has been passed 
through the highest vertical which has been tried, and 


it was at least a foot longer than anything that will ever 


be necessary. 

The stoker has been filled with dry coal half way up 
the vertical by running. The remaining portion of the 
vertical was filled in with incandescent coal from an adja- 
cent boiler mingled with ereen, dry coal, and then the 
whole allowed to stand for 14 hour to permit the coal to 
coke. It was then quenched and allowed to stand for 
15 minutes longer, and the plug was pushed out withoiit 
any abnormal effort. Coal was shoveled off the ground 
during a rain and 10 per cent clay soil mas mixed with 
it. As stated by the test operator, it was so sticky that 
it could be molded into balls. This mixture was passed 
through the stoker successfully, but required somewhat 
greater power than with dry coal. 

The stoker has frequently been tested while passing 
coal by throwing into the conveyor pieces of iron to 
represent tramp iron such as may be found 1 in locomotive 
fuel. Track spikes, bolts of various sizes and kinds, nuts, 
brake shoe keys, fragments of sheet iron and small ir- 
regular pieces of cast iron have all been tried, and al- 
most without exception, these pieces have been passed 
through without any stalling or jamming. In the few 
cases where jamming did occur, a few turns of the engine 
in reverse loosened the jam and the pieces went through 
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successfully. In this connection it is well to note that 
this stoker may be run in reverse as long as is desired 
and the entire vertical and horizontal conduits can be 
cleaned out by this reverse running and the coal forced 
back into the tender. 

The query naturally arose as to the effect on the stoker 
of wear of the screw conveyor in operation. The horizon- 
tal screw is carried at its front end upon the wall of the 
conduit, and this same fact is true of the original DuPont- 
Simplex stoker which has been in successful service for 
18 months. In this latter case, the uniform report of in- 
spectors and service men is that there is no material wear 
upon the edges of the conveyor flight, and this is evidently 
due to the supporting and lubricating action of the coal 
which is passed. Not content with the above facts, the 
horizontal screw was deliberately turned down 1% inches 
in its diameter, and when tested in this condition it was 
found that its capacity was very slightly reduced, and that 
it took slightly more power, but the difference was not 
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in excess of 10 per cent in either direction. 

In the type “B” stoker, the rugged, slow-moving, two- 
cylinder engine of the duPont-Simplex stoker is retained. 
Comment regarding it is unnecessary. Attention is called 
to the fact that during the past year the Standard Stoker 
Co., Inc., has substituted manganese steel for ordinary 
grades of steel in building the universal joints of its rear 
end drive. Manganese steel, as is well known, has re- 
markable properties in resisting abrasion. As a result, 
these universal joints will, and have run successfully and 
without material wear, and with almost complete neglect 
of lubrication. 

Attention should also be called to the fact that the for- 
ward hanging bearing carrying the horizontal conveyor 
csrew, is provided with manganese steel wearing surfaces 
with consequent elimination of wear. It has also been 
found by experience that bituminous coal dust acts quite 
differently as a lubricant in case of manganese steel wear- 
ing surfaces. 


Train Delays and Loss and Damage Claims 
How Claim Payments for Delays Are Related to Car 
Supply, Per Diem Costs and Car Miles Per Day. 


By G. D. Brooke, 
Superintendent Transportation, Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 


Claim figures, in a general way, emphasize the well- 
known fact that highly perishable freight and livestock, 
unless well handled, are the sources of heavy payments 
for loss and damage. The grains are bought and sold 
in a fluctuating market. If delayed in transit and the 
market -price drops during the period of the delay, the 
shipper makes a claim for the amount of the deprecia- 
tion. The ill effects of delays are manifold, among 
them being: 


Loss of business through routing to other lines by 
the shipper. 

Payment for freight claims. 

Increased per diem expense. 

Reduced average car mileage. 

Reduced car supply. 


No good effects of delays from the view point of the 
railroads can be called to mind. 


Of the above, loss of business is perhaps the most 
serious, and freight claim payments the next. Reduced 
average car mileage, increased per diem expense and 
reduced car supply are less important, but are serious 
enough. 


The most far-reaching delays are those brought 
about by the capacity of the avilable plant—the main 
tracks, yards, sidings, freight stations, shops, locomo- 
tives, being inadequate for the time being to handle 
the business currently. The condition may be due 
to one or more of a number of causes, such as labor 
trouble or poor condition of power, but the result is 
always crowded facilities, congestion and wholesale 
delays. Fortunately, only a small percentage of the 
delays under these circumstances result in claims, as 
much of the business is of such a nature that delays 
do not seriously impair the value; and by careful 
watching and checking, the cars containing perishable 
and other high-class freight can be kept moving. The 
conditions, however, are most fruitful of delays, and 
even the cars of Q. D. freight are easily overlooked; 
so the handling has to be skillful indeed to prevent 
heavy losses in payments for delays. 


Delayed trains, resulting in connections being 


missed, constitutes another general source of delays. 
Then there are those caused by hot boxes and other 
mechanical defects, making it necessary to set cars 
out or to hold them over 24 hours or more in terminals; 
those due to the inherent difficulty of getting cars 
from outlying switching territory in time to be for- 
warded on scheduled trains; those resulting from the 
movement of important Q. D. cars by circuituous and 
unusual routes, and those growing out of carelessness, 
inadvertance and lack of interest on the part of em- 
ployees at stations, in the yards and on the road. 

In casting about for a basis upon which to combat 
freight claims, it would seem logical to turn at once _ 
to the statistics of the loss and damage payments. 
These will be found useful as indicating the high spots, 
the relative importance and the general tendency up 
or down of the principal classes of loss and damage and 
the principal commodities involved. They are valu- 
able in emphasizing the seriousness of freight claim 
payments and the importance of systematic and 
thorough-going freight claim prevention. In their 
present form, however, they are of too general a char- 
acter to be of much value in applying specific pre- 
ventive remedies. The unit of location is the operat- 
ing division, quite extensive in itself; but when it is 
recalled that there is no separation of the interline pay- 
ments from those for loss and damage occurring on 
and involving only the home line, then it is realized 
that the limits are virtually boundless, and the problem 
of localizing definite kinds of loss and damage be- 
comes quite like the proverbial “needle in the hay- 
stack”, except that in this case there are many, many 
needles. 

While the statistics are issued month by month, 
there is no unit of time; for a claim paid in one inonth 
may have been for some loss or damage occurring 18 
months or two years previous thereto, and it is safe 
to assume that a very small percentage of the claim 
payments shown in the statement for any given month 
are for loss and damage occurring in that same month. 
The statistics do not tell when, where, or in what way 
the losses and damages are occurring. They are not 
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of much assistance to the superintendent in putting 
his finger on the weak spot or in pointing out to him 
the leak which he so earnestly desires to stop. To the 
average superintendent who takes a real interest in 
reducing loss and damage, this is very perplexing. 

He is asked to reduce this expense and is anxious 
to do something, but he does not know just how to go 
about it. Too often the result is that he turns the 
matter over to his chief clerk, who writes a general 
letter to the staff and the agents of a few of the larger 
stations telling them to reduce loss and damage, but 
omitting any helpful suggestions as to how this should 
be done. The members of the staff are in as much of 
a quandry as the superintendent. They may talk in a 
general way to a few freight train crews, agents and 
platform foremen, and there the efforts will end. 

Now it would seem entirely practicable to make a 
thorough analysis of loss and damage statistics. This 
would cost something, but the information would be 
worth far more than the cost. It would be definite 
and specific. It would indicate the weak spots and 
the leaks. It would make it possible to determine 
whether additional force is justified to accomplish cer- 
tain things; whether our operations should be tightened 
up, and where; or if one road needs protection from 
the poor work of another road and should take steps 
to establish it at the interchange points. These, and 
a hundred others, are the things the loss and damage 
statistics will reveal if they are but made to tell their 
story. Frequently helpful pointers can be gathered 
from the correspondence files relating to freight claims. 
This correspondence may reveal that the observance 
of instructions concerning refrigeration and ventilation 
is lax at certan points; that at some interchange with a 
foreign line proper seal records are not being kept; or 
that cars of important freight moving via certain routes 
meet with frequent delays. The root of the trouble 
having been discovered, it is usually not difficult to 
apply the remedy. 

But such methods, because of their limited scope 
and for the reason that the loss. or damage has fre- 
quently occurred several months before the claim was 
filed and the correspondence examined, are unsatisfac- 
tory and not of general application. They do not pro- 
vide the broad basis or scheme which is a requisite of 
any successful campaign against loss and damage and 
othér transportation shortcomings which result in 
freight claims. In the absence of something better, the 
following is suggested: 

When the railroad signs a bill of lading, it enters 
into a contract to perform certain definite transporta- 
tion; it assumes the obligation to deliver the shipment 
to its destination in a safe and sound condition and in 
a period of time more or less definitely fixed by sched- 
ules or by what is customary service for the class of 
freight of which the shipment consists. Now, if the 
railroad fulfills its part of the contract fully and with- 
out doubt and has records to show that it has done 
this, if it does a good job of railroading and can prove 
it, very few freight claims will be made, and fewer 
freight claims will be paid. Someone may bring to 
mind claims for concealed losses and those claims 
which are made purely with fraudulent intent; but if 
anything approaching 100 per cent transportation can 
be afforded, even these will be, to all practicable pur- 
poses eliminated. 

Therefore, our energies available for freight claim 
prevention can, with the greatest assurance of success, 
be devoted to perfecting our transportation methods 
and practices. This means the systematic instruction 
and re-instruction of the rank‘and file of our employees 
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and bringing to them, through educational means, the 
realization of their responsibility in the general scheme 
of transportation, and of the importance of thorough- 
ness on the part of the individual in those details of 
transportation of which his duties consist. 


Development of the Canadian Pacific’s 
Telegraph System 


Extracted from the monthly review, Agricultural and 
Industrial Progress in Canada, published by the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. 


Though the Canadian Pacific Ry. was not actually 
the pioneer in providing a telegraph system for the 
people of Canada, the origin of the present efficient 
and elaborate service which exists at the present day 
synchronizes with the construction of the main trans- 
continental road of the company. Previous to that 
time there was a telegraph service in eastern Canada, 
in the main controlled from the United States, while 
in the western area -there was a government wire 
from the head of Lake Superior across the prairies to 
Winnipeg, Prince Rupert and Edmonton. It was 
necessary as railway construction proceeded, of course, 
to string wires along the track for the company’s own 
use, and as these reached many points where there 
was no other service, they were put at the disposal 
of the public. In 1883 a telegraph superintendent was 
appointed with head office at Winnipeg, and thus orig- 
inated the extensive service of the Canadian public 
today. 

The charter authorized it to engage in the telegraph 
business throughout Canada, and on New Year’s day, 
1886, a commercial telegraph department was estab- 
lished as another of the company’s activities which 
were to become so manifold. The service, confined 
at that time to the first transcontinental line, has 
developed with the growth of the railroad and ex- 
tended its sphere and expanded its usefulness by en- 
tering the many ramifications of the organization as 
the company branched out. Today it gives the public 
telegraphic communication with every part of the 
world by land wire, ocean cable and wireless. 

The story of the development of the telegraph sys- 
tem is one of consistent progression, its improvement 
keeping pace with discovery and invention along its 
line. In 1912 the automatic printing telegraph was 
installed between Montreal and Toronto, and since 
that time all important Canadian cities served by the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. are linked up by this efficient 
method of communication. Another interesting and 
peculiar innovation of direct connection with the tele- 
graph system is that of train dispatch by telephone, 
which, first tried. out on a Quebec division, has been 
adopted on the entire main line as well as a large num- 
ber of semi-main and branch lines. 


Out of 112 friendly editorials in newspapers discussing 
the railroad problem it has been noticed that 32 writers said, 
“We hold no brief for the railroads.” This is just where the 
editorial writers made a grave mistake. Every editor and 
every business man, and every American citizen, indeed, who 
is sincerely interested in the future welfare and prosperity of 
this country holds a brief for the railroads. Until the press 
of this country, the farmers and the business men and every 
one else, realizes seriously the fact that the proper settling 
of this railroad question is his business as much as or very 
much more than it is the business of railroad managers and 
owners, the railroads will be in danger from the attacks of 
radical politicians and other misinformed persons.—Charles 
Dillon, Western Railways Committee on Public Relations. 
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Manufacturers 


Cincinnati Geared Head 
Lathes 


A line of lathes that are up-to-date 
for machining to the limit with the best 
high-speed lathe tools that can be 
bought, is manufactured by the Cin- 
cinnati Lathe & Tool Co., 3207 to 3211 
North street, Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These tools are the Cincinnati geared 
head lathes, and they are supplied in 
sizes from 16-in. to 30-in. inclusive. As 
indicating the working capacity of these 
tools, it may be mentioned that recently 


on the 30-in. lathe, illustrated herewith, « 


50 point carbon steel, was machined, 
taking %-in. cut on the side, operating 
at 115 revolutions per minute, with 
0.125-in. feed. 

The lathe shown in the illustration, 
Fig. 1, with single belt drive, can be 
converted to motor drive, as shown in 
the illustration, Fig. 2, by simply re- 
placing the pulley with a sprocket and 
chain. The illustration, Fig. 3, shows 
the same lathe adapted to motor drive 
by attaching the motor to the cabinet 
leg. When the driving motor is lo- 
cated on the head, it is placed as low 
as possible, so that the center of the 
motor falls near the center of gravity 
of the lathe. When the motor is at- 
tached to the rear of the cabinet leg, 
it is placed near the floor line and 
underneath the overhang of the head. 
These drives give the most evenly 
Both of these 
drives are self-contained, so that the 


‘Tools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — New Devices 


Labor Saving Ideas 


Fig. 3—Cincinnati Geared Head Lathe with 
Driving Motor Attached to Cabinet Leg, 
Cover Removed from Chain. 


lathes can be removed subsequently to 
any other location in the shop, without 
much inconvenience. 

These lathes give twelve speeds, 
from 13 to 400 revolutions per minute, 
obtainable immediately and in geomet- 
ric progression. They machine work 
at the full swing just as efficiently on 
slow speed as on %-in. work at the 
highest speed. The twelve speeds can 
be made in twelve seconds, and with 
only 13 gears. Not more than one pair 
of gears is in mesh for any of the 


Fig. 1—Cincinnati Geared Head Lathe, 30-in. Size, with Single Belt Drive, 


Short Guts to Economy 
Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Products of the 
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Fig. 2—Cincinnati Geared Head Lathe as 
Converted to Motor Drive, with Motor 
Mounted on Head. 


speeds. All of the gearing is contained 
in one solid housing. The low gear 
velocity in the heads makes the lathes 
exceptionally quiet running. Shifting 
levers are so located as to insure ample 
clearance and make it impossible to 
cramp or pinch the hands. 


There is a patented quick-change 
gear device which gives 32 changes of 
feeds or threads by merely shifting two 
levers, covering every practical require- 
ment. Its range, however, is unlimited. 

Lubrication is by the splash system, 
within the head, by which oil is sent 
freely to all of the bearings, even when 
the lowest speeds are used. An indica- 
tor shows the amount of oil in the base 
of the head. A settling basin also is 
provided, with a drain for removing 
the oil. 


The clutch is an integral part of the 
head. The pulley is supported without 
any overhang strain on the drive shaft. 


An oil reservoir between the two brass 
bushings keeps the pulley always well 


oiled when running idle. A _ neutral 
position allows free position of the 
spindle when chucking irregular work. 
A plunger in front of the head locks 
the face gear when frozen chucks or 
face plates are removed. 


The interior of the headstocks of 
these lathes can be inspected through 
an opening in the top of the cover, 
and without the necessity of removing 
the entire cover from the head. The 
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large bronze headstock bearings can 
be adjusted without removing the cover. 


Specialty for Line Work in 
Automatic Train Control 


Installation of automatic train con- 
trol on railroads will require extensive 
changes in many signal line circuits. 
This new construction will also call for 
considerable new electric line, both in 
signal and power circuits which range 
in voltage from 440 to 6,600 volts. 
Generally speaking train control in- 


and Dead-End Adapted to 
Train Control. 


Insulator 
Line Work in Automatic 


Strain 


volves either the existing signal circuits 
or it requires additional construction of 
a signal or a power line. A power sup- 
ply line is necessary where alternating 
current is utilized for transmission at 
comparatively high voltage to the 
points where it is taken off at a low 
voltage from transformers. The trickle 
charge storage battery system also gets 
its energy from alternating current 
lines, which charge the storage bat- 
teries at low voltage through rectifiers, 

An article in the O-B Bulletin, by Mr. 
R. Gowing, sales engineer steam rail- 
roads, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
describes a new fitting produced by that 
company, which is especially adapted 
to meet some of the new line construc- 
tion problems of automatic train con- 
trol. Changes in existing signal circuits 
will usually involve new breaks in the 
line. The small strain insulator and 
dead-end illustrated herewith takes care 
of breaks in the signal line without the 
use of double cross arms and the sub- 
sequent labor cost. The two porcelain 
insulators are supported in the special 
bracket that is attached to the cross 
arm by a 54-inch bolt. They are made 
of the same porcelain used in all O-B 
insulators and will stand up under ex- 
treme conditions. This is “wet ware” 
porcelain of the highest efficiency such 
as is used for O-B high voltage insu- 
lators. 


In case of accidental breakage, these 


insulators are designed to drop the wire 
rather than hold it as would be the case 
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Strain Insulator and Dead End as Installed on 
Pole. 
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with a regular glass or pin type insu- 
lator. When such a line does drop the 
trouble is more readily apparent, and 
there is no danger of false indication 
caused by the current being carried 
through the bracket. 

Mr. Gowing, in his article, continues 
with the following comment: 

“In case the train control circuits in- 
troduce the use of higher voltage trans- 
mission, several problems confront the 
engineer. Line insulation of the high- 
est possible efficiency is imperative to 
100 per cent operation of the control. 
Here the matter of deciding on the 
most economical transmission voltage, 
the selection of the proper design of 
higher voltage line, and the proper type 
of line construction that will give the 
longest life with freedom from trouble, 
requires the assistance of one experi- 
enced in the application of porcelain 
insulators. 

“The responsibility of putting train 
control circuits into proper operating 
condition is not a light one and it is to 
be hoped that line construction prob- 
lems and insulation will have just as 
careful thought on the part of signal 
engineers as other problems that may, 
on the surface, seem more in need of 
special attention.” 


American Company Formed 
to Market High-Alumina 
Cement 


Engineers in this country have been 
following with increasing interest the 
developments in the use of the French 
high-alumina cements. These materials, 
concerning which some statements have 
been made from time to time in the 
Railway Review, possess remarkable 
quick-setting properties, showing at 24 
hours, a greater strength than that of 
Portland cement at 28 days. The ce- 
ment also shows a resistance to the 
chemical attack of sea water and sul- 
phate-bearing ground waters. Although 
more expensive than other ceinents in 
its first cost, manufactured as it is from 
raw materials consisting largely of a 
high-grade aluminum ore, the excep- 
tional characteristics of this cement 
have developed in Europe a substan- 
tial market for the product. One can 
readily appreciate that the peculiar 
characteristics of this material recoim- 
mend it for many special uses, even at 
a higher cost. 


Cognizant of the apparent increasing 
demand among engineers and the con- 


Usual Type of Dead End Construction. 


Using 
the Ordinary Insulator and Pin, 
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Elwell-Parker Elevator Tructor. 


struction industry generally, for a ce- 
menting material of such special quali- 
ties, and desirous of keeping pace with 
all forward steps in the construction 
field, the Atlas Aluminate Cement Co, 
25 Broadway, New York City, has been 
formed after an investigation of similar 
cements in France, to acquire the so- 
called Spackman patents which cover, 
in this country, the manufacture of all 
high-alumina cements. After months of 
experimental manufacture this company 
ajnounces that it is now prepared to 
produce cement of this kind under the 


name of “Lumnite’, at Northampton, 


Pa., in ample quantities to meet any de- 
mand as it develops. 


New Seat Type Electric 
Tructor 


A new type of elevator tructor espe- 
cially designed for the purpose of pick- 
ing up or placing loads directly on the 
floor, with minimum clearance, is now 
offered by the Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. This type differs 
from previous equipment of the kind in 
that no part of the tructor prevents di- 
rect contact with the load. The load is 
handled in front of the truck and the 
operator is located where he can ob- 
serve every result of the control 
manipulation. 

The elevator head at the.forward end 
may be equipped with two or more 
forks at the floor line, one to two inches 
thick. and of proper spacing and length 
to handle sheet tin or steel plate, bales, 
boxes or barrels, car wheels, receptacles 
in heat treating, a tilting table, dump 
body or the like. When fitted with a 
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pair of arms 18 inches above the floor 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, it handles tote barrels with great 
dispatch. When provided with a single 
horizontal shaft it serves well in 
handling coils or wheels. 


The over all length of the unit with- 


out load lift attachment is 78 in.; 
height 70 in., and width 38 in. The 
weight with battery is 4,300 Ibs. The 


driving axle is located at the elevator 
or front end, assuring traction under all 
conditions of loading. The wheel base 
is short and permits turning around in 
constricted places. 


An Elwell-Parker special hoist unit 
located immediately in front of the op- 
erator, consists of an E-P enclosed 
motor and electric brade. The motor 
drives through a bevel and worm gear 
reduction enclosed in oil filled housing, 
and to a single drum grooved for 3-in. 
plow steel cable. The cable leads over 
a sheave at the top of the elevator up- 
rights to the traveling elevator head, 
which is provided with special attach- 
ments to support the load handled. 


Improved Series of Extra 
Special Bar Cutters. 


Some improved features which will 
appeal to the railroad shop repairman 
as well as to those engaged in struc- 
tural work, shipbuilding, bridge con- 
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struction and the like, are noted in a 
new series of special bar cutter ma- 
chines manufactured by the Buffalo 
Forge Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. Improve- 
ments common to all machines of the 
new series can be itemized as a uni- 
versal bar cutter arrangement with a 
special section for cutting channels and 
I-beams, improved placement of the 
plunger counter-balancing springs, and 
a newly designed driveshaft bearing for 
the main shaft. In addition to the 
above is the inauguration of a more 
positive method for effecting plunger 
engagement on the smaller sizes bar 
cutters; the larger machines of the 
series, which have the jaw type clutch, 
have inaugurated a new type of cam 
adjustment for this clutch. 


The bar cutter machines range in 
size from No. 5 to No. 1l. The im- 
proved method of engagement and dis- 
engagement of the plunger effected 
with the smaller bar cutters (namely 
those designated as No. 5 to No. 9 in- 
clusive) is made possible through a 
newly designed block and ram con- 
trolled by a counter weighted lever. 
This counter weight here assures posi- 
tive holding of the ram in either posi- 
tion desired. The new cam adjustment 
for the larger bar cutters, the No. 10 
and No. 11, is effected by means of a 
spring which controls the engagement 
of the clutch; this adjustable feature 
assure maximum speed and ease in 
operation. Of importance is the sim- 


No. 10 Bar Cutter, Buffalo Forge Co. 
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plicity with which the cam regulating 
the clutch engagement is adjusted for 
wear. No bolts or nuts need be re- 
moved. By turning a small capstan nut 
which is easily accessible, the cam can 
be drawn up against the rollers. 


The lower half of the bar cutter work- 
ing section is designed so that it can 
be used for cutting rounds, squares, 
angles flats and tees without chang- 
ing knives; the upper half of this sec- 
tion contains the knives for cutting 
channels and I-beams and other rolled 
sections requiring openings of this 
shape. These latter, however, are not 
universal and a special knife is required 
for each size channel and I-beam used. 
The general appearance of the ma- 
chines is improved and overall height 
reduced by changing the position of 
the two large plunger counter-balanc- 
ing springs from the top of the ma- 
chines to a position inside the frame. 
With the new driveshaft bearing, either 
the flywheel or the shaft itself can be 
easily and quickly removed when nec- 
essary. 

All working parts of these bar cut- 
ters are accurately machined, including 
all gears. The plunger and gears are 
steel castings, while the pinions are 
of chrome nickel steel. The shafts 
are all of hammered steel and run in 
bronze lined bearings, while the bear- 
ings of the drive shaft are ring oiling. 

The cutting capacity of rounds ranges 
from 1 inch for the No. 5 machine to 
4 inch for the No. 11 machine; capacity 
of squares from 7% inch for the smaller 
machine to 3% inches for the largest; 
other capacities range in like propor- 
tion. All capacities for these machines 
are based on mild steel with a tensile 
strength of 60,000 lbs. per square inch. 


New Galvanizing Process for 
Fence Wire 

The development of a new process 

of galvanizing which, it is stated, trebies 


the life of woven wire fence, has been 
announced by the Page Steel & Wire 


Co., of Bridgeport, Conn. The new 
method is called “galvanizing after 


weaving.” The process applies a pro- 
tecting coat of zinc to the fabricated 
wire that is five times heavier than that 
on ordinary galvanized fence. Formerly 
the wire of which fence was made was 
first galvanized and then woven into 
fence, and due to the fact that con- 
siderable mechanical operations were 
performed, the thickness of the zinc 
coating was definitely limited. 


In the “galvanizing after weaving” 
method, the mechanical operations are 
all performed first, and the fabric is 
then galvanized, thus permitting the ap- 
plication of a “super-heavy” coating of 
zinc. In service tests, wire bearing the 
thickness of coating that is applied by 
the new method has successfully with- 
stood exposure in New England for 
more than seven years. It is pointed 
out that inasmuch as the “galvanized 
after weaving” method trebles the life 
of fence, it reduces service costs about 
two-thirds for the user. 
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News of the Railvays and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 


—— 


Finance 


Southeast Regional Advisory 
Board to Meet in Atlanta, 
June 10 


A call has been issued today for the 
first annual meeting of the Southeast 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board 
which will be held on June 10, at the 
Hotel Ansley, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
meeting, which will be attended by 
hundreds of shippers and representa- 
tives of the railroads from throughout 
the south, will continue all day, closing 
with a banquet at the Hotel Ansley at 
night at which the principal speaker 
will be James A. Emery of Washing- 
ton, general counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers who will 
discuss “Economic Questions and Po- 
litical Answers.” Mr. Emery is one of 
the foremost industrial leaders of the 
country and has a national reputation 
as an orator. 


A. G. T. Moore of New Orleans, 
trafic manager of the Southern Pine 
Association and chairman of the South- 
east Regional Advisory Board, will pre- 
side as toastmaster at the banquet. In 
addition to Mr. Emery, other speakers 
will be F. W. Shealy, chairman of the 
South Carolina Railroad Commission 
who will discuss the relationship of the 
state commissions to the advisory 
boards; Lincoln Green, assistant to the 
president of the Southern Railway and 
M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. 


The banquet on the night of June 
10th wil be one of the largest ever held 
in Atlanta with representatives of every 
industry to be found in the Southern 
States present. Officers of the south- 
east board plan to make the banquet 
an annual affair with men of national 
prominence as the principal speakers. 


The Southeast Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Board was organized one year 
ago for the purpose of bringing about 
a better understanding of the mutual 
problems of the shippers and carriers 
and is one of nine similar boards that 
have been organized throughout the 
United States with the exception of the 
Pacific coast where a board will be or- 
ganized within a few months. 


At the meeting in Atlanta of the 
southeast board on June 10, plans for 
meeting the usual increase in the de- 
mand for transportation which always 
comes in the fall of the year will be 
discussed and reports will be received 


Among the Railway Supply People 
Improvements and Betterments 


from the various commodity commit- 
ees of the board to show what the 
transportation needs of the various in- 
dustries located in the south will be 
within the next few months. 


Final completion of the organization 


of the Southeast Board and its various” 


commodity committees has just been 
acomplished within the last few weeks 
and an announcement as to this will be 
made at the meeting. Included in the 
reorganization, the board has selected 
B: B. Cheek of Atlanta,='Ga., -trafiic 
manager of the Georgia Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association as chairman of the cot- 
ton committee, J. G. Carlisle of Macon, 
Ga., manager of the Georgia Peach 
Growers’ Exchange as chairman of the 
fruits and vegetables committee, and 
A. B. Adams of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
general manager of the Key James 
Brick Co., as chairman of the heavy 
clay products committee. In addition, 
a new committee has just been organ- 
ized to represent the textile industry of 
the south with G. W. Forrester of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association located in Atlanta as chair- 
man. 


Canadian Car Loadings for Week End- 
ing May 17. 


Car loadings showed an increase for 
the’ week ending May 17 over the 
previous week of 1,023 cars due almost 
entirely to increases in grain loading 
in both the eastern and western divi- 
sions and increases in pulpwood in the 
eastern division. Other commodities 
showed small increases or slight de- 
creases. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1923 the increase was 
3,208 cars or 6 per cent and the cumu- 
lative totals which have been revised 
and corrected to date show an increase 
of 93,633 cars or 9.8 per cent. 


A. S. M. E. Organizing National De- 
fense Division. 


In order that the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers may better 
aid in the furtherance of industrial-pre- 
paredness plans of the United States 
government, the ordnance division of 
the society is now being reorganized 
into a national defense division. It is 
the hope of those interested in the 
formation of the national defense divi- 
sion that other technical and profes- 
sional societies may want to co-operate 
in the work of this new division. 


Gonstruction: Items 


Equipment Purchases 


The Threat of Pending Legis- 
lation is Emphasized by 
Mr. Morris. 


“If one-tenth part of the proposed 
railway legislation now before congress 
should be enacted into law a majority 


of our railroads would be forced into ~ 


bankruptcy,” declared C. D. Morris, of 
Chicago, assistant to the chairman of 
the Western Railways’ Committee on 
Public Relations, in an address before 
the Grain Dealers’ of Oklahoma at 
Oklahoma City, May 21. “There have 
been almost 200 bills aimed at the rail- 
roads introduced during the present 
session, the character of which is de- 
signed to further increase the operat- 
ing expense of the carriers or to put 
new limitations upon their earning 
power. These bills attack the railroads 
from every standpoint and make neces- 
sary the most vigorous opposition, if 
the country is to be saved from. the 
catastrophe of ultimate nationalization 
of the railroads, 1£ not of all industry. 
It is, therefore, an imperative necd of 
the hour that all business men—the 
merchant, the manufacturer and the 
farmer—unite in a determined effort to 
arrest the on-sweeping tide of social- 
ism now threatening the nation. 


“Well may we ask whether the pur- 
pose of legislation is to protect and 
promote the interests of the people, or 
to destroy. Under the provisions of 
the Transportation Act of 1920 the rail- 
roads have been able to meet every 
demand of the nation for prompt and 
efficient transportation, thoroughly de- 
monstrating the wisdom of private 
operation. Only because of this effi- 


ciency does’ the country enjoy trans- — 


portation rates as low as those now in 
effect. Yet, in the very face of this 
fact we are confronted by proposed 
legislation designed to make further re- 
ductions in operating costs practically 


. oer 


impossible, and other bills that will rob ~ 


the carriers of ability to earn anything ~ 


like a fair and reasonable return on the 
actual value of property used in trans- 
portation service. While this specific 


legislation is aimed directly at the rail- — 


roads, in the very nature of things it 
is a blow at all industry. Once nation- 
alize the railroads and there will im-_ 
mediately follow a demand that the 
coal mines, the packing houses and 
manufacturers be treated likewise. 


“The Howell-Barkley bill, taking the 
names of the men introducing it in- 
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senate and house, abolishes the Rail- 
road Labor Board, which now adjusts 
differences between the railroads and 
their employees, and provides for four 
adjustment boards to do this work, such 
boards as were in operation under fed- 
eral control, during the last year of 
which the country suffered from 248 
strikes on 153 roads, causing the loss of 
two million days labor to the strikers, 
beside untold loss and inconvenien:e 
to the general public. Under the pres- 
ent system strikes of railroad men have 
become practically a thing of the past. 
Moreover, the proposed jylan elimin- 
ates the general public, always the 
greatest sufferer from strikes in any 
industry, from membership on the ad- 
justment boards, which are to be com- 
posed entirely of representatives of 
the railroads and of their employees. 
Well may Congressman Tincher, of 
Kansas, characterize this proposed !ee- 
islation as ‘The Resumption of Strikes 
Bill.’ The bill, it is true, provides for 
a board of mediation and conciliation, 
composed of renresentatives of the pub- 
lic, but it has no power except to medi- 
ate betyce: the railways and their em- 
ploye in case of a dispute and try to 
get them :o agree. 


“The Howell-Barkley bill iz not only 
revolutionary in character but revolu- 
tionary methods have been resorted to 
in order to get it before the house. It 
is a very lonz and complicated meas- 
ure, which the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the house has not had 
time to consider. It was, therefore, 
taken to the flosr of the house by a 
petition, signed by 154 members, many 
of whom represent the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the West and many of whom 
admit that they signed the petition 
without first having read the bill. Not 
satisfied with denying committee con- 
sideration of the measure its sponsors 
then proceeded to limit debate on the 
floor of the house to three hours. Thus 
are we having the experiences of the 
Adamson law repeated, which was 
passed at the demand of naiionai labor 
leaders, who threatened a strilce if their 
demands were not inet. One of the 
most objectionable features of the 
Howell-Barkley bill is that it puts the 
national labor jeaders in absolute con- 
trol of the adiustment of differences 
between the carriers and their emploves 
and tends towid bringing about tle 
closed shop in the railroad industry. 


“The railroads would like very much 
to comply with the demand of shippers 
for lower rates. Their entire energy 
is being given to the matter of increas- 
ing their efficiency. with that end in 
view. So long, however. as their oper- 
ating costs are needlessly added to by 
such legislative action as is now con- 
templated they can accomplish nothing 
along this line. If the payroll and 
taxes are to become higher each year, 
lower operating costs and reduction of 
rates are out of the question. The 
average annual wage of railway em- 
ployes in 1916 was $892.53, while it was 

* $1.618.90 last year; railway taxes were 
$198 a mile in 1892, $272 in 1902, $488 
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in 1912 and $1,241 in 1922. Last year 
railway taxes were $1,430 a mile, an 
aggregate of $336,000,000, and there are 
indications they will reach $1,000,000 
a day during 1924. In adding to these 
expenses by unwise and unnecessary 
laws we but add to the burden of our 
transportation costs. Nor would these 
costs be lowered by forcing govern- 
ment ownership, since all experience 
shows that public operation of indus- 
try is more expensive than private. 


“The question confronting the nation 
today is whether the government is to 
be conducted in the interest of all the 
people or be dictated by labor chiefs 
and radical politicians in the interest 


Momarclass.” 


Pennsylvania-Detroit to Combine with 
Other P. R. R. Subsidiaries. 


The stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Demon aks Re atedy special “neeting’, 
voted unanimously to consolidate with 
the Cincinnati Lebanon & Northern 
Ry., the Cleveland Akron & Cincinnati 
Ry., the Toledo Columbus & Ohio 
River R. R., and the Manufacturers’ 
Ry. The new corporation is to be 
known as the Pennsylvania Ohio & De- 
troit R. R. This action is in line with 
the plan outlined in these columns some 
weeks ago. 


Political Uncertainties are 
Holding the Nation Back, 
Told Over the Radio 


A timely and convincing address was 
delivered over the radio from station 
WLAG, Minneapolis, Minn. May 28, 
by M. M. Goodsill, assistant to the 
vice president of the Northern Pacific 
Ry. Mr. Goodsill declared that poli- 
tical uncertainties are holding the na- 
tion back, but he finds encouragement 
in the recent improvement in public 
sentiment. “If congress acted today 
on the basis of 1924 public sentiment, 
instead of 1923. or 1922 sentiment,” 
said Mr. Goodsill, “I believe no fur- 
ther legislation to hamper railroads or 
to obstruct their operations and prog- 
ress could be passed.” Mr. Goodsill 
continued: 

“In the last twelve months, particu- 
larly in the northwest, I believe think- 
ing people have convinced themselves 
that politics mixing in business, small 
and large, not only fails to solve prob- 
lems but seriously retards advance- 
ments, improvements, progress. When 
Washington returns to tasks of ad- 
ministering government affairs, and 
threats toward private business are 
thereby discontinued, business will 
stop holding its breath and step out 
again with confidence. 

“Political uncertainties are holding 
the northwest back, and are holding all 
of the nation back. Railroads, partic- 
ularly, need a vacation from political 
interference. The railroad system of 
the United States is a powerful engine 
for civilization. Without it our coun- 
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try could not have had the marvelous 
development of the last 60 years. 


“It was created by the courage, fore- 
sight, energy, ability and money of 
many individuals who are the railroad 
owners. Under the laws of the land, 
it is their property. There are perhaps 
2,000,000 of these owners, but there are 
at least 50,000,000 other people in the 
country interested indirectly as owners, 
because the safety of their bank de- 
posits and insurance policies depends 
to a very large extent on the work 
done by the earnings of this Engine 
for Civilization. 

“This wide distribution of ownership 
is a far better form of public owner- 
ship for the country than to have so- 
called government ownership. The 
best results have been obtained and 
can be obtained again if the country 
will permit the initiative energy and 
ability of the individual to be exercised 
in maintaining, operating and adding 
to our great railroad system, subject 
to reasonable governmental regulation. 


“Then, there are from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 railroad employees who care 
for and operate this engine. They are 
vitally interested in keeping it in good 
order and adequate in every way, be- 
cause they earn their living by work- 
ing upon it, and upon them devolves 
the responsibility of producing the 
enormous amount of transportation 
service used by all the people. 5 

“Then, there are the railroad users— 
the 110,000,000 people of the United 
States. Their daily lives, health, com- 
fort, pleasure, success and prosperity 
all depend upon having this engine run- 


ning smoothly, ceaselessly, day and 
night, “ producing transportation in 


countless forms for our complex civil- 
ization. If the railroad users keep cool, 
are patient and realize that perfection 
cannot be obtained; if they. do not, in 
this period of readjustment, try foolish 
experiments; if all will think right, 
work hard, save and remember their 
obligations to their neighbors, then 
railroad users, employees, and owners 
will find a way to keep this great en- 
gine for Civilization in good condition 
and running without friction.” 


Equipment Ordered or Installed. 


Freight cars placed in service during 
the month of April totaled 8,769 which 
brought the total number installed dur- 
ing the first four months this year to 
46,421, according to reports filed with 
the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. Of these. 
4,269 were box cars, bringing the total 
number for that class or equipment in- 
stalled from January 1 to May 1 this 
year to 22,586. Reports also showed 
1,898 coal cars placed in service during 
the month or a total of 15,681 for the 
four months’ period. There were also 
994 refrigerator cars placed in service 
in April, a total of 2,546 for the four 
months. Class I railroads on May 1 
had 68,019 freight cars on order, of 
which box cars totaled 31,169; coal cars 
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19,740 and refrigerator cars 8,448. Lo- 
comotives placed in service during the 
month of April numbered 97, making 
a total of 758 installed during the first 
four months this year. The railroads 
on May 1 had 552 locomotives on 
order. These figures, both as to freight 
cars and locomotives, include new, re- 
built and leased equipment. 


Condition of Locomotive Equipment. 


Locomotives in need of repair on 
May 1 totaled 11,440, or 17.8 per cent 
of the number on line, according to 
reports filed with the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. This was a decrease of 704 loco- 
motives in need of repair compared 
with the number on April 15, at which 
time there were 12,144 or 18.8 per cent. 
Of the total number, 6,105 or 9.5 per 
cent of the number on line were in 
need of classified repairs, a decrease 
of 358 compared with the number in 
need of such™ repaizeon Alpi Seeat 
which time there were 6,463 or 10 per 
cent. Reports also showed 5,335 or 
8.3 per cent in need of running repairs, 
a decrease compared with the same pre- 
vious date of 346. The railroads on 
May 1 had 6,079 serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage, an increase of 571 com- 
pared with the number on April 15. 
During the last half of April, 29,691 
locomotives were repaired and turned 
out of the shops compared with 28,836 
during the first half of April or an in- 
crease of 855. 


L. W. Hill to Accompany Eastern 
Newspaper Men to Pacific Coast. 


L. W. Hill, chairman of the Great 
Northern Ry., has postponed tem- 
porarily a European trip with his family 
in order to accompany a party of rep- 
resentative eastern newspaper men that 
is schéduled to visit the Pacific north- 
west the first week in June. Ralph 
Budd, president, and William P. Ken- 
ney, vice president and traffic chief ot 
the Great Northern Ry.,. will be with 
the party, as originally planned, to lend 
their knowledge of conditions in help- 
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ing to disseminate information about 
the country. The object of this truth- 
seeking expedition is to correct many 
false impressions that are said to have 
been given the cast concerning agri- 
cultural, industrial and economic con- 
ditions of the Northwestern states. In 
order to bring this party of newspaper 
men into closer contact with the coun- 
try enroute ito. the -Pacthe *Goast, LU. 
W. Hill will have a special train made 
up in St. Paul to take the party on its 
westward journey. This train will con- 
sist of three business cars, dining car, 
observation car and a standard Pull- 
man sleeper. This sleeper carrying the 
newspaper men from Chicago, will be 
disconnected from the Oriental limited 
at St Paul and madewampart rom the 
chairman’s special train. The news- 
paper party, joined by about 30 or 40 
prominent Twin City, Fargo, Grand 
Forks and Minot business men, will be 
taken on an automobile ride around 
the boulevards of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. The special train will leave 
St. Paul about 1 o’clock the afternoon 
of June Z. ; 


Trade List Service for Exporters of 
Railway Material. 


The commercial intelligence division 
of the United States department of 
commerce has just announced a series 
of new trade iists of interest to ex- 
porters of railway material. These lists 
contain the names of importers and 
dealers in railway material in foreign 
countries and may be had without 
charge from any of the district or co- 
operative offices of the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce or from 
Washington. In addition to the periodi- 
cal compilation of trade lists of foreign 
dealers in railway materials, the division 
has on file sales data on more than 
100,000 foreign firms and individuals 
with which American firms do business. 
American trade representatives in every 
part of the world cooperate with the 
division in keeping these data up to 
date. As there exist at the present 
time many potential foreign markets 


View at the Opening at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, London. 


on the Left is the Pavilion of the Canadian National Rys. 


The Building 
In the Background is the 


Stadium where the Opening Ceremonies Took Place, with the King and Queen in Attendance. 
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for the sale of American railway equip-- 
ment, manufacturers are especially in- 
vited to use the division’s service. ; 


Express Rates on Edibles Reduced 
Ten Per Cent. 


By an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, issued last week, 
express rates on fruit, berries, vege- 
tables, butter and eggs, in carload lots, 
were reduced ten per cent. This order 
was in the nature of an amendment to 
a previous order, issued on November 
10, 1923, which provided for a similar 
reduction on other articles of food. 


I. C. C. Declines to Modify Train Con- 
trol Order for Southern. 


The petition of the Southern Ry., and 
its subsidiary the Cincinnati New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Ry. asking for ~ 
cancellation or modification of the or- 
der of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requiring installation of auto- 
matic train control on these lines, has 
just been denied’ by the commission. 
This action has no relation to, and is 
independent of, the joint petition of the 
various roads upon which the recent 
extended hearing was based. In this 
connection representative Snyder of 
New York has just introduced a bill 
in the lower house of congress, which 
would amend the transportation act to 
make it compulsory on the railroads 
to carry out the commissions orders to 
equip their lines with automatic train 
control. It is not probable however 
that any action can be expected at 
this session of congress. 


Firemen and Engineers Protest Labor 
Board’s Intervention. 


In a joint letter to the labor board, 
on the subject of wage negotiations 
with the western carriers, Messrs. Stone 
and Robertson, of the engineers and ~ 
firemen, respectively, protest against 
the intervention of the labor board. 
They contend that there is no dispute 
existing which is likely to disrupt in- 
terstate commerce and that, group ac- 
tion having failed, they are now con- 
ducting negotiations with the individual 
railways. Despite this statement, few, 
if any, of the western railways involved 
are now conducting separate negotia- 
tions with the locomotive brotherhoods. 


President Gray Addresses Missouri and 
Kansas Bankers. 


President Carl R. Gray, in addressing 
a joint conference of the Missouri and 
Kansas bankers at Kansas City, Mo., on 
May 21, stated that the outstanding 
problem of the American railways is 
and that this credit depends 
entirely upon an adequate return for 
transportation service rendered. Mr. 
Gray further stated that in no year 
since the Transportation Act has been 
effective have the railways earned the 
“fair return” as established by the In- 


—_ terstate Commerce Commission. Trans- 


portation rates cannot be reduced safe-_ 
ly, as long as the railways’ operating 
costs remain at their present high level, 
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nor as long as the wages remain as at 
present. Mr. Gray declared that in 
all industrial history there is scarcely 
a parallel to the recovery of the rail- 
ways since federal control... This fs 
the result of much improved morale 
and the investment of large sums of 
money in equipment, additions and ber- 
terments and maintenance. 


Thirteen Canadian National 
Line Bills Pass House. 


Thirteen of the 14 remaining branch 
line bills of the Canadian National Ry. 
passed the Canadian house of parlia- 
ment last week and were referred to 
the senate for further action. Most of 
the bills were passed without any ex- 
tended discussion, although the pro- 
posed line from Kingsclear, N. B., to 
the St. Croix river was criticized on 
the ground that there was not sufficient 
potential business to justify the con- 
struction of the branch. 


Branch 


Air Freight Service Inaugurated by 
Army Flyers. 


For the first time in the history of 
army aviation, an airplane left Wilbur 
Wright field, at Dayton, Ohio, on May 
21, carrying a cargo of freight. The 
cargo consisted of 2,100 lbs. of airplane 
parts and equipment for pilots and was 
carried from Wright field to Scott field, 
at Belleville, Ill., a distance of 400 miles. 
If the experiment proves successful, 
the plan is to construct more planes 


for the sole purpose of transporting 


freight and flights will be made from 
Wright field to all aviation fields sup- 
plied from that headquarters. A check 
of the time and cost will be made, sa as 
to determine the advisability of continnu- 
ing the experiment. 


Alaskan Mines to Have Mine Rescuc 
Car. 


Operation of a first-aid and mine res- 


cue car to serve all the mines located 


along the Alaska R. R. in the terri- 
tory of Alaska was arranged today by 
Secretary Work of the interior depart- 
ment. A railway car is to be turned 
over to the bureau of mines by the rail- 
way and equipped with oxygen-breath- 
ing apparatus, oxygen tanks, first-aid 
material and fire-fighting equipment, in 
addition to living quarters for the safety 
men in charge. This car will be pre- 
pared to answer emergency calls along 
the Alaska R. R. in the same manner 
that the bureau of mines’ mine-rescue 
cars in the states respond to calls. The 
plan of safeguarding lives of Alaskan 
miners was initiated by General Man- 
ager Landis of the Alaska R. R. and D. 
J. Parker, chief engineer of the mine- 
safety service, of the bureau of mines, 
who is in Alaska looking over the bu- 
reau’s work in safety instruction in the 
territory. 


Sand House Column 


No Ciuny. 

News comes to us from Paris that 
the prevailing styles for men include 
lace collars and that lace*will be used 
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in great profusion on men’s clothing. 
We are appalled—actually appalled at 
the thought. We will object very 
strenuously if any male speaks to us 
of ruching or whatever they call it. 
Anyway, however many American 
males follow the fashion, we will not 
despair, for we know one group of men 
who will never wear lace. We may yet 
see machinists wandering about in 
overalls with lace edging, but not rail- 
way boilermakers. No, sir, we'll bet 
on the boilermakers every time. There 
never will be a boilermaker carrying a 
perfumed handkerchief and wearing 


lace. 
xk * * 


Society NotEs. 


Mrs. Hallie Belle Cooper of Cribb, 
Pa., has accepted employment as cross- 
ing watchwoman at Huff, Pa., on the 
Pennsylvania R. R. Section Foreman 
Smith reports that she is performing 
creditably in that capacity. 

* * F 


ANOTHER CLAIMANT. 


doamese Hi “Stoutear Montclair, N.. J: 
has told all these young fellows who 
have been commuting over the Erie 
R. R. but 50 or 60 years to step to one 
side and give a real commuter a chance. 
Mr. Stout, it appears has commuted 
nearly 70 years, and from Hohokus at 
that. 

* * x 


Lewis J. Spence, traffic director of 
the Southern Pacific, states that, while 
they do have some hoof disease in 
California, the mouth disease seems 
to be confined entirely to Washington, 
DeeGs 


*x* *K 
A Various LANGUAGE. 


Bilingualism, or the use of English 
and French both, has long caused 
difficulty on the Canadian National Rys. 
But bilingualism also flourishes in these 
United States. I’ve heard many a rail- 
roader speak fluently in two languages, 
and at once, namely, English and Pro- 
fane. But the greatest left-handed 
cusser of them all was a yardmaster ] 
knew down south. People used to 
come from miles around to listen to him 
when he got started and, as I recall 
it, a university once conferred a B. 
of P. degree on him, to wit, bachelor 
of profanity. Gets: 


'[ Conventions and Meetings 


Approximately 600 wives, mothers, 
sisters and daughters of Pennsylvania 
R. R. men gathered at the La Salle 
hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 22, from sur- 
rounding states for the second annual 
meeting of the women’s aid of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. northwestern 
region. Mrs. E. T. Whiter, wife of the 
operating vice president of the region, 
delivered the address of welcome and 
told something of the aid’s work among 
the 25,000 Pennsylvania employees and 
their families in the region, which in- 
cludes. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
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Michigan. Mrs. Whiter is associate di- 
rector of the organization, of which 
Mrs. W. W. Atterbury of Philadelphia, 
is the head. Mrs. T. B. Hamilton, as- 
sistant director and wife of the general 
manager of the Pennsylvania in Chi- 
cago, also spoke prior to a luncheon 
which brought together the women of 
Pennsylvania families from track 
laborer to vice-president. Others on 
the program were Vice-President E. 
T. Whiter, Superintendent W. H. 
Scriven, Chicago, Superintendent D. Y. 
Geddes, Toledo, Superintendent R. H. 
Pinkham, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Superin- 
tendent P. L. Grove, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Superintendent B. H. Hud- 
son of Logansport, Ind. Outstanding 
cases where the aid of the northwestern 
region has assisted the family of work- 
ers are shown in the following para- 
graphs taken from Mrs. Whiter’s report. 
“One of our many interesting cases is 
that of an employee having a family 
of four children, the youngest newborn, 
a boy of seven in the hospital with in- 
fantile paralysis, both legs in a cast, a 
boy of two ill with rickets, and a little 
girl of nine in the hospital with a heart 
affection. Through the endeavors of 
our relief chairman the hospital can- 
celed their bill, the women’s aid 
furnished a lovely layette for the baby, 
gave financial and other assistance, and 
at Christmas made the children happy 
with toys, etc. The women’s aid on 
two occasions, through their assistance, 
made it possible for a widow to main- 
tain her home for her family, otherwise 
the family circle would have been dis- 
solved.” 
x ok x 


About 80 railroad and steamship 
officials from New York, representing 
the City Passenger Agents’ Association, 
with a number of general agents ag 
their guests, will leave New York city 
for Montreal, May 23, to enjoy their 
first annual spring outing in Montreal 
and Quebec. The-party will be headed 
by A. H. Kaighin, of the New York 
Central, president of the association, 
and among their guests will be: F. R. 
Perry, general agent of the passenger 
department and E. T. Stebbing, general 
agent steamships, of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry.; C. E. Jenney, general agent 
passenger department, Canadian Na- 
tional Rys.; William Sheehan, general 
agent and M. J. Powers, general pas- 
senger agent of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co.; J. J. Daly, general agent, Canada 
Steamship Lines Ltd.y A. C. Thompson, 
assistant general passenger agent, Rut- 
land Railroad and C. H. Knapp, pub- 
licity department, New York Central. 


Ee ee, 


The Western Railway Club held its 
annual dinner at the Edgewater Beach 
hotel, Chicago, Friday evening, May 
23, with an attendance limited only by 
the capacity of the accommodations. 
The arrangements were perfect and the 
enthusiasm in accordance with the 
auspicious occasion. ‘The address of 
the evening was by F. W. Sargent, vice 
president and general counsel, Chicago 
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& Northwestern Ry. Hal S. Ray, 
director of personnel and public rela- 
tions, Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry., who was the retiring president of 
the club, acted as toastmaster.. As the 
closing feature of the program, Mr. Ray 
turned the administration of the club 
over to the president-elect for the en- 
suing year, F. H. Hammill, general 
manager, Chicago. & Northwestern 
Ry. 


Patents onRailway Devices | | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
May 20, 1924 

Device for Cutting Weeds from Rail- 
road Tracks, 1,495,095 — William 
Bruce Morris, Kipling, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

Switch-Heel Rail Joint, 1,495,069 — 
Clarkson A. Disbrow, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., assignor to The Rail Joint 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Mallet Locomotive, 1,495,058—Henry 
V. Wille, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
to The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yearly Car-Record Sheet, 1,495,048 — 


Arthur John Surman, Philadelphia, 
Pas 
Draft Gear, 1,495.042°—= Herman CG; 


Priebe, Blue Island, Ill. 

Bolt Structure, 1,495,043—Herman C. 
Priebe, Blue Island, IIl. 

Rung, 1,495,044—Herman C. _Priebe, 
Blue Island, II. 

Boltless Rail Joint, 1,495,003—William 
Depew, Pequaming, Mich. 

Safety Brake, 1,494,976—Mate Rodin, 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 

Locomotive, 1,494,965—Otto E. Szekely, 
Moline, Ill, assignor to . Davenport 
Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa. 

Adjustable Brake-Head Arrangement, 
1,494,837—William C. Hedgcock, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to American Stee? 
Foundries, Chicago, Ill. 

Safety Means for Brake Beams, 14,94,- 
838—William C. Hedgcock, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to American Steel Foun~ 
dries, Chicago, II. 

Grain-Car-Door-Lock, 1,494,750—Frank 
C. Lakin, Manchester, III. 

Air Brake, 1,494,734—John R. Clark, 
Casper, Wyo. 

Safety Rail-Joint Fastener, 1,494,705— 
John O. Phelps, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Railroad Tie, 1,494,681—Theodore P. 
Garankin, New York, N. Y. 

Draft-Gear-Removing Means, 1,494,564 

Michael W. Piasecki, West Allis, 
Wis. 

Car, 1,494,549—Carl Johnson, Boston, 
Mass. 

Guard for Railroad Crossings, 1,494,540 
—Glenn Walter Goodman, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Railway-Journal Box Lid, 1,494,456 — 
William Erastus Williams, Wilmette, 
Ill. 


Supporting Structure for 


Air-Brake 
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Equipment, 1,494,366 — Robert J. 
Mears, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Grain-Door Opener, 1,494,370—John H. 
Pank and Eugene Battey, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Grain Door, 
Rantoul, Ill. 


Device for Testing Air Brake Hose, 
1,494,350---John Flinner, Brownsville, 
Pa., assignor of one-third to Robert 
M. Long and one-third to Nelson T. 
Cline, both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Railway Supply Trade 

L. D. Albin, heretofore general sales 
manager of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
Broadway, New York city, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
European sales of that company. D. 
C. Keefe, hertofore assistant general 
sales manager, has been appointed to 


1,494,360—Henry Kaler, 


succeed Mr. Albin as general Sales 
manager. 

x ok x . 
The Cleaton Company, (Canada) 


Ltd., eastern Canadian representatives 
of the Conveyors Corporation of 
America, 326 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, have moved to their new office at 
1070 Bleury street, Montreal, Que. The 
Cleaton organization handle the sales 
of American steam jet ash conveyors, 
American air-tight doors and _ other 
power plant specialties in Montreal 
and Eastern Canada. R. E. Cleaton is 
president and N. Bannatyne, chief en- 
gineer of this well-known organization. 
ee + aoe 


Following the acquisition of control 
of the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., and 
the doubling of the capital stock of 
$2,000,000, plans have been announced 
providing for increasing the facilities 
at both the Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash., shops. These plants have been 
specializing in the manufacture of log- 
ging cars, but they will now manufac- 
ture other types of railway cars and 
other railway equipment as well. 

Nok ta 


George L. Bourne, president of the 
Superheater Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the International Combustion 
Engineering Corpn., New York, N. Y., 
succeeding T. F. Fitzpatrick, resigned. 

* Ok Ox 


W. Lee Sisson, consulting engineer, 
Rockville Centre, L. I., died in a New 
York hospital last week. Mr. Sisson 
was widely known as an authority on 
South American affairs, having drawn 
plans for railways in Bolivia, Colombia 
and Haiti. Mr. Sisson was employed 


by the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. for 18 | 


years prior to his association with the 
South American interests. 
ata te 


The W. G. Mitchell Spring Works 
of Johnstown, Pa., has been reorganized 
under the name of the Mitchell Spring 
& Mfg. Co., Inc., and will commence 
the production of railway springs. 
Under the new production program, the 
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company will specialize on the railway 
spring field. F. A. Meckert, formerly 
general manager of the Fort Pitt Spring 
& Mfg. Co., is president of the new 
company, which is now engaged in the 
construction of a new plant at Johns- 
town, Pa. 

* ok 

The Continental Railway Supply Co., 

Peoples Gas building, Chicago, IIL, has 
been organized to sell railway truck 
and car specialties, including rolling 
bearings, center plates, springs, contact 
shoes and bus heating equipment. O. 
E. Quinton is president of the new com- 
pany. Mr. Quinton was formerly with 
the Burry Railway Supply Co. 

+ ek 


John B. Tinnon has been appointed 
superintendent of rail welding for the 
Metal & Thermit Corpn. Mr. Tinnon 
was formerly engineer, maintenance of 
way, of the Chicago & Joliet Ry. 

x ok OK ? & 

The property of the Barney & Smith 
Car Co., at Dayton, Ohio, has been 
reappraised at a valuation of $960,511.20, 
and the plant will be offered at public 
auction next month. If it cannot be 
sold as a whole, the plant will be sold 
in parcels. 

* * 

The Cleveland, Ohio, offices of Morri- 
son & Risman Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
have been removed to 1322 Union Mort- 
gage building, from 808 Ulmer building. 

* * * 

Frederick S. Lawrie, sales engineer 
for a number of railway equipment com- 
panies, has been appointed manager of 
the new Detroit branch of the South 
Side Malleable Castings Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

kok Ok 

The Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., has established branch: offices 
at Tampa, Fla. in -charge= of sia 
Leroux, formerly of Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * 


The Samuel Smith & Son Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., has been organized for the 
manufacture of locomotive and marine 
boilers, steam boxes, ete. a 

The Apex Steel Co., 59-63 Kramer 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has commenced 
the manufacture of railway and logging 
tools, etc., and has opened sales offices 
at 270 Madison avenue, New York city. 

* ok Ox 


The Cameron-Spouse Mfg. Co., 13095 
Greeley avenue, Detroit, Mich. has 
been organized to take over the busi- 
ness of the Chausse Mfg. Co., and will 
continue the manufacture of railway 
torches, lead and babbitt furnaces, etc. 

kk OX 


The foreign trade bureau of the Phila- 
delphia commercial museum, 34th street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has received an in- 
quiry from a Moscow, Russia, firm ask- 
ing for the names of American manu- 
facturers of steam and electric railway 
cars and locomotives. Reference No. © 
42174. 

er oe ee 


The Buffalo Brake Beam Co. plans 


.- 
~ 
= 
i 
| 
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the erection of a new forge plant at 
iackawantay NacY.<=as apart. of its 
expansion program. 

eae ae 


The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl., 
plans the erection of a two-story fac- 
tory branch, 60 by 100 ft., on a site re- 
cently acquired at Epworth boulevard 
and Linsdale avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

ee kk 


The Austin Co., announces the re- 
moval of its Chicago offices to 160 
North La Salle street. 

Kk ok Ox 


Gaylord D. Weeks, vice-president of 
the Hedges-Weeks Construction Co., 
Springfield, Mo., railway masonry con- 
tractors, died recently in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

x * Ok 

Arthur L. Pearson has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Bradford 
Corpn., 1336 Railway Exchange build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., and will have general 
supervision of manufacturing opera- 
tions and direct charge of purchases. 

* * x 


F. C. Pickard, who has been appoint- 
ed works manager of the Erie plant of 
the Standard Stoker Co., New York 
city, was born September 20, 1880, at 
Trenton, Mich., and served a ma- 
chinist apprenticeship on various Indi- 
ana railways. He worked as locomotive 
engineer and fireman on various west- 
ern roads until 1905, when, he entered 
the service of the Pere Marquette R. R. 


F. C. Pickard 


as machinist, later becoming foreman, 
erecting foreman and shop  superin- 
tendent. In 1908, and 1909, he served 
as master mechanic for the Mississippi 
Central and Cincinnati Hamilton & 
Dayton Rys., at the same time serving 
two terms as president of the Inter- 
national Railway General Foremen’s 
Association. He returned to the Pere 
Marquette in 1911, as master mechanic 
and in 1912, he became master mechanic 
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of the Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. In 1923, he was elected vice- 
president of the Talmage Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


Railway News _ 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’ for authority to issue 
nominally $5,570,000 of six per cent re- 
funding and general mortgage bonds, 
to be pledged from time to time as the 
occasion demands as collateral secur- 
liv for short term loans. Authority 
was also asked to issue bonds of some 
of its subsidiary companies. to be 
pledged as further security under the 
refunding and general mortgage in- 
dentures. 


Boston & Albany.—The annual re- 
port of this company (New York Cen- 
tral R. R., lessee) for the year ending 
December 31, 1923, has just been issued. 
Following is from the income acount: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 


Total railway operating expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Net railway operating income 
Gross income 


Boston & Maine.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to abandon 
a four-mile branch line, which extends 
trom Old: , Orchard tor Camp Ellis, 
Maine. 


Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh. — 
The management having failed to come 
to an agreement as to rates of pay with 
its engineers and firemen, has appealed 
to the United States labor board to set- 
tle the controversy. Both sides have 
been cited to appear before the board 
shortly. 


Central of Georgia—This company 
has taken out additional group in- 
surance for its employees, making a 
total of approximately $20,000,000 of 
insurance in effect at this time. The 
new policy is for $9,000,000. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—This company 
has issued its 46th annual report cover- 
ing the year ending December 31, 1923. 
Following is from the income account: 


1923. 

Total railway operating 

OVELMICO tig) ite MES >. 2 ors $101,975,797 
Total railway operating ex- 

PETES CS uacrettar ac MME Loy cisyas 78,889,776 
Net revenue from railway 

Opera titi, iemmeeeeie cos he 23,086,021 
Net railway operating in- 

COTE MP ork Sea css s,s 18,369,351 
ET OS SIL COL Eh seaeanis chars. = 2 21,351,403 
INIGRE ae@hnal 3 4 Bie, irs ee 8,979,430 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Business 
men desiring to visit the golf clubs on 
the Chicago North Shore on Satur- 
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days, can now leave their offices shortly 
before noon, secure quick lunch serv- 
ice on the Chicago & North Western 
Ry., and be at the links 40 or 50 min- 
utes later and have the entire afternoon 
for golfing. The railway announces 
that effective Saturday, May 24, and 
each Saturday thereafter, train leaving 
Chicago 11:00 a. m. (12:00 noon city 
time) -will serve in the dining car a 
special luncheon for golfers, ready 30 
minutes before train leaves. 


Chicago Great Western.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to issue $2,000,000 of first mortgage 
four per cent 50-year bonds, with 
which to reimburse its treasury for 
money expended from the income. 


Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has granted authority to this com- 
pany to sell $1,000,000 of first and gen- 
eral mortgage six per cent gold bonds 
at not less than 96 per cent of par. 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.—The 
net railway operating income of the 


1923 1922 
2 So Meee ars Meaee $36,687,781 $32,541,903 
dak encore S 28,820;/ Sine 5,3/ seen 
Se. scan ah Oe oe 7,861,023 7,166,680 
2 owas aeieee re 4,533,450 4,489,589 
Ray ee Mii ak 4,745,582 4,679,312 
Ar RE Chai. 8 3,200,514 1,477,809 
RE ee ie oe 1,545,067 1,477,809 


Rock Island lines for April, 1924, was 
$438,805 compared with $913,611 for 
April, 1923, and $1,270,277 for March 
1924. Freight revenues of the Rock 
Island fot April, 1924, were $7,005,532 
as compared with $7,668,545 for April, 
1923," and. $7;523,313 for” March, 19245 
Passenger revenues for April, 1924, 
were $2,006,188 compared with $2,106,- 
785 for April, 1923, and $2,188,592 for 
March, 1924. Railway operating ex- 
penses for April, 1924 were $8,460,328 
compared with $8,785,403 for April, 
1923 and $8,308,361 for March, 1924. 
Taxes during April, 1924 showed an in- 
crease of $14,464 compared with the 
same month a year ago. 


Cincinnati & Westwood.—This line, 
which, a quarter of century or more 
ago, was known as the busiest short- 
est railway in the country, will discon- 
tinue train service on May 31. The line 
has been operated for freight service 
only for some yeats. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western.— 
The new $1,500,000 shops of this rail- 
way at Salt Lake City, Utah, which 
have been under construction for a year, 
have been completed and will be ready 
for use about June 1. 

United States district Judge Symes of 
Denver, Colo., has authorized the pay- 
ment of $208,375 interest on this com- 
pany’s five per cent improvement bonds, 
due June 1. 


Great Northern.—This company has 
requested permission from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
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$4,400,000 of five per cent equipment 
trust certificates, to be sold at not less 
than 97 per cent of par. 


Illinois Central—In order to reduce 
traffic congestion in the East St. Louis 
district, the Illinois Central R. R. plans 
the construction of an additional track 
between Layfield and Wilderman, III. 
The addition of this track will make 
the Illinois Central a double-track line 
for 61 miles, between East St. Louis 
and Pinckneyville. An alternate plan 
is the building of a new track between 
Layfield and New. Athens and construct 
a line from that point to East St. Louis, 
passing south of Belleville. 


Louisiana & Arkansas.—See “Missis- 
sippi Central.” 


Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie.—This company, jointly with the 
Wisconsin Central Ry., has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to assume joint obligation 
to pay the interest at five per cent on 
- $4242,000 of Wisconsin Central first 
and refunding mortgage four per cent 
bonds and $2,594,000 of the road’s 
bonds. The Wisconsin Central Ry. was 
authorized, at the same time, to issue 
and sell at not less than 97.75 per cent 
of par $6,000,000 of three-year 5% per 
cent secured gold notes and to pledge 
$8,000,000 of its first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds as collateral security for 
the notes. The Minneapolis St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Ry. was authorized 
to assume obligation and liability in re- 
spect to these gold notes. 


Mississippi Central—This line, to- 
gether with the Louisiana & Arkansas 
R. R. have established interline ar- 
rangements which will enable them to 
operate freight trains into Birming- 
ham, Ala., from points on their respec- 
tive lines. 


Missouri Pacific—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to acquire 
control of the New Orleans Texas & 
Mexico R. R., by the purchase of its 
entire capital stock and to issue $18,- 
000,000 joint 15-year seven per cent 
gold notes to pay for the stock ac- 
quired. 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue 
$8,748,000 of first mortgage 5% per cent 
series A, and $13,500,000 of first mort- 
gage five per cent series B bonds. Of 
series A, $7,734,000 are to be sold at 
not less than 94% per cent of par and 
accrued interest, and $1,014,000 are to 
be exchanged for and placed in lieu 
of certain old first mortgage bonds. 
The series B bonds are to be exchanged 
for a like amount of five per cent non- 
cumulative income bonds. 


See “Missouri Pacific.” 


New York Central_—The annual re- 
port of this company for the year end- 
ing December 31,1923, indicates an ex- 
tremely satisfactory showing, the net 
income having been more than doubled 
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as compared with 1922. Following is 
from the income account: ; 


Total railway operating revenue..... 


Total railway operating expenses.... 


Net revenue from railway operations.. 


Net railway operating income 
Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


During the year 310 new industries 
were located on the railway’s lines, 
traffic from which, it is estimated, will 
amount to about 110,000 carloads per 
annum. Fifty-seven industries already 
established upon these lines increased 
their private siding facilities or leased 
additional property from the company, 
due to extension of their plants. It is 
estimated that these enlargements will 
result in additional traffic, amounting 
to approximately 32,500 carloads per 
annum. The Hudson River Connect- 
ing R. R. project, consisting of a high 
level line connecting the West Shore 
R. R. with the Boston & Albany R. R. 
and the Hudson division of the New 
York Central R. R. at a location about 
ten miles south of Albany, is a system 
imiprovement, since, in providing a 
route for heavy through freight traffic 
around Albany, it will increase the ca- 
pacity of the entire system to handle 
freight to and from the seaboard. Not 
only will the project effect a saving of 
about 4% miles in distance, avoid 130 
feet in rise and fall and long steep 
grades at the crossing of the Hudson 
valley at Albany, and obviate draw- 
bridge delays at the river, but the con- 
centration of traffic lines at one point 
will produce a sufficient volume of 
business moving from the Niagara 
river frontier and possibly beyond, 
destined for Albany gateway distribu- 
tion, to permit full train loading to the 
point of concentration, thus eliminat- 
ing intermediate classifications with at- 
tendant economy in time and expense. 
The bridge, including the viaduct ap- 
proaches on both sides of the river, 
will be a little more than a mile in 
length. The bridge proper will con- 
sist of two main spans, 600 feet and 
400 feet in length, and will have a clear 
height of 135 feet above the river. A 
gravity freight classification yard, to 
have a capacity ultimately of 11,000 
cars, is being constructed at Selkirk. 
At this yard will be two modern en- 
gine houses, one for the accommoda- 
tion of Mohawk division locomotives 
and the other for Boston & Albany, 
West Shore and Hudson division power, 
a large mechanical coaling plant, with 
adequate water storage, and other fa- 
cilities. There will also be an arti- 
ficial ice plant for the icing of refrig- 
erator cars. The project will require 
the construction of about 28 miles of 
new line. Twenty-one highway grade 
crossings will be replaced by 15 cross- 
ings with separated grades. The first 
stage of the work, that involving the 
connection between the West Shore 
R. R. and the Boston & Albany R. R., 
including the river bridge, and the por- 
tion of the Selkirk yard necessary for 
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the handling of the business of those 
lines, is expected to be in service in the 


1923 1922 
F eteain «eter dt $365,175,188 $316,620,098 
wat seen Tete ere 278,602,021 . 250,400,469 
ns AMES sete AG 86,573,167 66,219,628 
Ma cee aS Ar 66,421,413 48,805,051 
Mee ir te 91,343,387 69,951,088 
SE shaeeaalia aye 46,003,961 49,315,902 
Sein oboe rs. 45,339,426 20,635,188 


latter part of 1924. At the end of 1923 
the steel viaduct approaches on both 
shores of the river were practically fin- 
ished, the masonry piers for the river 
spans were completed, the superstruc- 
ture for the 400 foot span was in place 
and work upon the 600 foot span had 
begun. The grading of the yard and 
of the roadbed for the West Shore 
and Boston & Albany connection and 
the highway bridges were nearing com- 
plention. The engine houses were about 
80 per cent completed and the coaling 
plant and other auxiliary facilities were 
well under way. The connection with 
the Hudson division, which is the sec- 
ond stage of the work, was well started 
at the end of the year and should be 
open for traffic in 1925. The entire 
project was a little more than one- 
half completed at the end of 1923. To 
that time the New York Central had 
advanced $9,910,000 for the work. The 
congestion of traffic on the 
within the Grand Central terminal zone 
has resulted in a proposal by the city 
authorities that the present elevated 
roadway extending from the viaduct in 
Park avenue at 42nd street around the 
westerly side of the terminal building 
to 45th street be raised at the northerly 
end and extended over 45th street sto 
Park avenue and thence on that avenue 
to 46th street, reaching that point at 
grade, and that a corresponding ele- 
vated driveway be constructed around 
the easterly side of the terminal build- 
ing from Park avenue and 42nd street 
to 46th street at Park avenue; Vander- 
bilt avenue to be extended from 45th 
to 47th street. The plan further con- 
templates the closing of Park avenue 
between 45th and 46th streets, except 
for the elevated driveways for the pas- 
sage of vehicular traffic and sidewalks 
for pedestrians at the present grade of 
the avenue, and the conveyance of this 
part of the avenue by the city to the 
company in exchange for the new ease- 
ments required by the city, plus per- 
mitting construction by the company 
of a building (through which the pro- 
posed driveways will pass) bounded 
by 45th and 46th streets, former De- 
pew place, and Vanderbilt avenue ex- 
tended. Negotiations looking to these 
improvements resulted during the year 
in the passage of enabling legislation. 
The plans and profiles and the form 
of agreements between the city and 
the company for the doing of the work 
by the latter have been substantially 
agreed upon with the borough president 
and are ready for action by the rail- 
road boards and by the board of esti- 
mate and appointment. The improve- 
ment of the company’s line on the west 
side of Manhattan and of the freight 


streets” 
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stations and facilities on that line has 
been under consideration for many 
years. The important freight stations 
—Manhattanville, 60th street, 33rd 
street and St. John’s Park—do not meet 
present-day requirements. It will not 
be possible to modernize these stations 
until some agreement shall have been 
reached with the public authorities 
under which the use of streets and 
avenues at grade will be discontinued 
and electric operation extended to this 
part of the road. The elimination of 
grade crossings on this line is one of 
the few important problems of this 
kind remaining on the company’s lines 
east. Since operation by electricity has 
become practicable, it is desirable that 
this line be operated by electricity as 
a motive power. After long negotia- 
tions with the city authorities under 
a special act passed in 1911, an agree- 
ment was substantially reached; but 
owing to opposition which resulted in 
hostile legislation in 1917 amending the 
Act of 1911, the agreement was not 
consummated. It is perhaps just as well 
for the company that it was not, be- 
cause it would have been impossible, 
on account of war and its incident con- 
ditions, to have carried out the im- 
provement at that time. At the ses- 
sion of the legislature in 1923 an act 
was passed making it unlawful for any 
railroad operating within the limits of 
greater New York to operate~ after 
January 1, 1916, within the limits: of 
the city, with any motive power except 
electricity, to be generated, transmitted 
and used in a manner to be approved 
by the public service commission, which 
was also directed to prescribe the vari- 
ous facilities required for electric oper- 
ation. The company has applied to that 
commission for its action under this 
statute. The transit commission, which 
is the New York city commission, has 
jurisdiction with respect to the elimin- 
ation of grade crossings on this line. 
At the same time, the company pre- 
sented a petition to that commission 
for the elimination of all grade cross- 
ings, some 106 in number. Since the 
presentation of these two applications, 
hearings, practically joint by the two 
commissions, have been held and the 
company has put in the principal part 
of its evidence bearing on the two 
questions of grade crossing elimination 
and electrification and the hearings 
have been postponed until January, 
1924. Important improvements com- 
pleted or under way during the year, or 
contemplated for the near future, are 
as follows: 


New York, N. Y.: 


Development of air-right 
Grand Central terminal area: 


space — 


In the further development of the 
use of air-right space in the Grand Cen- 
tral terminal area, in which the com- 
pany is interested through ownership 
or lease, the following buildings have 
been constructed during the year or 
are under construction: 


The 17-story commercial hotel, 
known as “The Roosevelt,” located on 
the east side of Madison avenue be- 
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tween 45th and 46th streets, is nearing 
completion. 


Excavation for foundations is under 
way for a 20-story office building, “250 
Park avenue,” to be located on the 
west side of Park avenue between 46th 
and 47th streets. 


The 20-story “Park-Lexington” build- 
ing located on the east side of Park 
avenue between 46th and 47th streets 
and adjoining the Grand Central Palace 
was completed. e 


Excavation was commenced for foun- 
dations for the construction of a 13- 
story apartment house to be located 
between 47th and 48th streets and ex- 
tending from Park avenue to Lexing- 
ton avenue. This will be known as 
“277 Park avenue” and will be the 
largest apartment house in existence. 


The “Park Lane” apartment hotel, 
located on the east side of Park avenue, 
between 48th and 49th streets, is near- 
ing completion. 

A fourteen-story apartment house, to 
be known as “115 East 48th street”, is 
contemplated for the plot on the west 
side of Lexington avenue between 48th 
and 49th streets. 


Team yard between 17th and 18th 
streets: 


A team yard in the block between 
17th and 18th streets west of Tenth av- 
enue, including track work, stone pav- 
ing of driveways and brick office build- 
ing, will be cofnpleted during the com- 
ing year. 

Mott Haven yard: 


During the coming year extensions 
will be made at the Mott Haven yard 
to the boiler plant and there will also 
be changes in and additions to the car 
battery charging system. 


Marine equipment: 


During the year a mechanical oi 
burning system was installed on 13 tug 
boats, three steam lighters and one ferry 
boat. Gasoline hoisting engines were 
installed on four barges. Three new 
oil storage barges were purchased and 
placed in service. 


Dummy locomotives for west-side 
service: 

For handling freight trains on the 
west side of the city, five new dummy 
locomotives of the Shay geared type 
were purchased and placed in service. 

Increased station and track facilities 
—Grand Central terminal: 

To provide for increased suburban 
traffic, it is proposed to install addi- 
tional train gates in the suburban level, 
widen ramps and lengthen certain plat- 
forms. The plan involves also the 
lengthening of station tracks and in- 
stallation of five additional storage 
tracks in the westerly portion of the 
suburban level yard. 


To meet the increased demand for 
light and power in the terminal, an ad- 
ditional 2,000-K. W. rotary. converter 
will be installed in the 43rd_ street 
lighting sub-station, and in the 43rd 
street boiler plant an additional boiler 
will be installed during the coming 
year, as well as additional fire pumps 
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and a water storage tank and new con- 
nection with a large city main to in- 
sure better fire protection. 


Additions were made to the steam 
distributing mains and to the electri- 
cal distributing system, as well as to 
the refrigerating plant. The ventilat- 
ing system was also improved. 


Two additional chain grate stokers 
and an additional boiler feed pump have 
been installed in the 50th street serv- 
ice plant, and the switchboards and bus 
bars in the lighting sub-station are be- 
ing reinforced and enlarged. 


Electrical transmission system: 


On account of increased business, an 
additional auxiliary feeder is being in- 
stalled between the sub-station at White 
Plains and the North White Plains 
yard. This will improve voltage condi- 
tions and permit faster operations of 
trains. 


An improved type of cable with rub- 
ber insulation has been substituted for 
that previously in use on the Park 
avenue viaduct. 


Two additional cables from the Port 
Morris power station to the sub-station 
at 50th street and an additional break- 
down connection with the, power sta- 
tion of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
at 74th street have been installed. 


A new high-tension circuit has been 
installed from the sub-station at Ossin- 
ing to provide additional energy for the 
Harmon shops and for a new yard at 
that point. 


Electrical equipment: 


The increased suburban service has 
made necessary the purchase and equip- 
ment of 30 multiple unit cars, which will 
be ready for service about the middle 
of 1924. 


The trailer trucks on 125 of the earl- 
ier multiple unit cars have been re? 
newed. 


An addition to the paint shop at Har- 
mon was provided and a new sand 
blast house was completed for more 
rapidly preparing steel multiple unit 
cars for repainting. 

A room with equipment has been set 
aside in the Grand Central terminal for 
the better instruction of enginemen and 
helpers with regard to the operation 
of electric locomotives and multiple 
unit cars. 


Electric power supply: 


To improve the voltage conditions 
at 110th street, a sub-station, controlled 
from sub-station No. 2 at Mott Haven, 
has been installed, the first of its kind 
on any steam railroad. This is now 
in successful operation and an addi- 
tional 2,000-K. W. unit will be installed 
during the coming year, making this 
the largest automatic sub-station thus 
far built in this or any other country. 


To facilitate the delivery of electric 
power and to insure continuity — of 
service, a new circuit-breaker house has 
been established on the south bank of 
the Harlem river; and to meet the in- 
creased demand for electrical energy, 
an additional 20,000 K. ‘W. turbo-gen- 
erator unit with condensing machinery 
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and other apparatus is being installed 
in the Port Morris power station. At 
this location, a concrete water storage 
basin having a capacity of 250,000 gal- 
lons has been installed for emergency 
use in case of a break-down in the city 
water main. 


A new ventilating system has been 


installed in the sub-station at Mott 
Haven. 
To reinforce the electric traction 


svstem, two additional remote control 
sub-stations will be installed, one each 
at Wakefield and Scarsdale. 

An additional 2,000-K. W. rotary con- 
verter will be installed at the Kings- 
bridge sub-station and a booster in the 
White Plains sub-station. 


A barge has been provided for the 
storage of 5,000 barrels of fuel oil at 
the Yonkers power station. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y.—New passen- 
ger station: 

A new passenger station in the north- 
erly section of Mount Vernon, called 
Fleetwood, was completed early in 1924. 


Garrison, N. Y.—New open cut: 


The new double track in the open cut 
east of the tunnel was practically com- 
pleted during the year. 

Newburgh, N. Y.—Concrete retain- 
ing wall: 

The old rubble masonry wall at this 
point was replaced with a concrete re- 
taining wall during the year. 


Albany, N. Y.—Protection of bridge 
piers: 

The riprap and timber fender protec- 
tion around the three piers east of the 
pivot pier of the freight bridge is being 
replaced with steel sheet piling on ac- 
count of the deepening of the river 
channel by the United States govern- 
ment. This work will be completed in 
1924. 


South Amsterdam, N. Y.—Additional 
embankment: 


An additional embankment for relo- 
cation of main line tracks and to pro- 
vide roadbed for additional sidings at 
this point was one-fourth completed at 
the end of the year. This improvement 
will obviate excessive maintenance ex- 
pense for the prevention of slides. 


Depew, N. Y.—Connection with West 
Shore R. R.: 


For the purpose of making greater 
use of the low grade line of the West 
Shore for main line operations, a single 
connecting track between the com- 
pany’s main line and the West Shore 
R. R., was completed and nut in opera- 
tion during the year. This track will 
be further extended to connect with 
the company’s Gardenville branch so 
that traffic through Gardenville yard 
may be handled to and from the Wes? 
Shore R. R., over the new connection. 


Acquisition of Erie canal lands: 


Title has been taken to abandoned 
Erie canal lands needed by this com- 
pany to protect present occupancy or 
for future expansion at Rochester, 
Tonawanda, North Tonawanda, South 
Amsterdam, Fultonville and Canajo- 
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harie. Negotiations are being continued 
for such other canal lands as will be 
needed and which will later be aban- 
doned by the state. 

Toledo, Ohio—New freight station: 

A new concrete fireproof structure 
to replace inbound facilities destroyed 
by fire at the Toledo freight terminal 
early in the year was completed and 
put in service. 

Constantine and Ida, Mich.: 

New combined passenger and freight 
stations were built at these points to 
replace buildings burned. The new 
structures will better serve the _ in- 
creased traffic now handled. 

Elyria, Ohio—Grade separation and 
new passenger station: 


During the year the grade separation 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses..... 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Net railway operating income......... 


Gross income 


work was substantially completed with 
the four tracks in place on the high 
level. The only remaining work to be 
done is the construction of the new 
passenger station. 


Elimination of grade crossings— 


various points: 


Work on elimination of grade cross- 


ings was completed or under way dur- 
ing the year at the following points: 
Newark, Saugerties, Georgetown and 
Malden, N. Y.; Erie and Osgood, Pa.; 
Youngstown and Toledo, Ohio; Buff- 
ington and Fort Wayne, Ind., and De- 
troit, Mich. 

Negotiations have ibeen completed 
for the elimination of grade crossings 
at Tarrytown, West Park, East Syra- 
cuse, Rochester and Niagara Falls, 
Newey. 


Additional tracks, coaling and water 
stations and other facilities—various 
locations: 

In the development of its plant and 
to provide for increased business, the 
company has installed automatic block 
signals and has constructed additional 
main, passing, storage and interchange 
tracks, amounting in the aggregate to 
a substantial mileage. 

It has also developed and added to 
its yard facilities, with attendant con- 
struction in many instances of modern 
coaling and water stations, shop and 
engine house facilities, etc. 


Cleveland union terminals: 


During the year 1923 the acquisition 
of property proceeded rapidly and of 
the twenty-one one-half acres of land 
to be purchased for the station tracks 
and buildings, ninety-two per cent is 
now under control, either through own- 
ership or lease, and of this amount 
sixty-nine per cent has been cleared of 
buildings: in preparation for the con- 
struction work. A considerable pro- 
portion of the land to be purchased 
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for the approaches has also been ac- 
quired. 

Excavation is under way in the sta~ 
tion area and excavation and bridge 
work are under way on the westerly 
approach to the terminal at the point 


- of connection of the terminal tracks 


with the tracks of the Big Four Ry. 
Pelham & Havana.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved 
the abandonment of this company’s line 
of railway, which extends from Cairo, 
Ga., to Havana, Fla., a distance of 24 
niles. The line will be sold for junk. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—The annual 
report of this company for the year 
ending December 31, 1923, has just been 
issued. Following is from the income 
account: 


1923. ; 
Ais ideiah brad sendig eae pee $89,633,151 


erie ees ee Sse 65,934,619 


23,698,532 
18,653,881 ~ 
19,105,708 
766,240 
18,339,467 


Construction during the year included 
the following: 


During the year the company com- 
pleted, in heavy traffic territory, 20.94 
miles of additional second main track, 
consisting of 4.76 miles between Wind- 
sor Springs and Valley Park, Mo.; 3.58 
miles between Swedeborg and St. John, 
Mo.; 12.38 miles between Spring Hill 
and Paola, Kan., and 0.31 of a mile over 
the Arkansas river at Tulsa, Okla. The 
company also completed change of line 
to reduce curvature near Dixon, Mo.; 
grade reduction near Garnsey, Mo., and 
change of line and grade reduction near 
Crocker, Mo., resulting in a net reduc- 
tion in first main track mileage of 0.21 
of a mile. There were also under con- 
struction a change of line near Dixon, 
Mo., and an additional second main 
track between Valley Park and Eureka, 
Mo. The former was about 70% com- 
plete, and the latter about 75% com- 
plete at December 31, 1923. After the 
completion of the additional second 
main track mentioned above, there will 
be a total of 123.28 miles of double 
track on the system. During the year 
the grade of 8.2 miles of track on the 
line paralleling the Mississippi river, 
previously subject to inundation by, high 
water, was raised from one to three 
feet, and 0.5 of a mile on the same line 
was relocated and its grade raised. Dur- 
ing the year construction was begun, 
and more than 75% completed, of ex- 
tensive mechanical facilities at Linden- 
wood, near St. Louis, Mo, and at East 
Thomas, near Birmingham, Ala. The 
scope of each includes a twenty-stall 
roundhouse, machine shop, mill shop, 
power house, store house and the ap- 
purtenant minor structures, besides a 
coaling plant, water tank, cranes, etc., 
and the necessary tracks. The com- 
pletion of these projects during the 
present year will insure relief from con- 
gestion at other points as well as ade- 
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quate provision for the care of mo- 
tive power by the most modern 
methods. 


Southern Pacific—The annual report 
of this company, for the year ending 
December 31, 1923, has just been is- 
sued. Following is from the income 
account: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses..... 
Net revenue from railway operations.. 
Net railway operating income......... 


Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


A large construction’ program was 
carried out, including the Natron cut- 
off, which is dealt with elsewhere in 
this issue. Other construction work 
included double tracking Central Paci- 
fic between Oakland, Cal., and Ogden, 
Utah. 

Traffic congestion at the time of the 
San Francisco Fire in 1906 emphasized 
the necessity of double tracking certain 
portions of the Central Pacific between 
Oakland and Ogden, and it was decided 
to double track the entire line proceed- 
ing first, however, with the work in the 
more congested districts. This pro- 
gram was followed, and up to the end 
of 1914, when the work was suspended 
pending the determination of the Gov- 
ernment’s suit attacking the right of 
the company to hold the Central Pa- 
cific, there had been completed and 
placed in operation about 197 miles of 
second track between Sacramento and 
Ogden. Following the favorable deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Central Pacific case, this 
work was resumed, and an additional 
37 miles of second track was completed 
and placed in operation during the year 
1923, making a total of 234 miles of 
second track completed and placed in 


operation between Sacramento and Og- 


den to Dec. 31, 1923. Including 52.5 
miles of second track now under con- 
struction, the 183 miles of Western Pa- 


' cific R. R. between Alazon and Weso, 


Nevada, which the company is to op- 
erate jointly with the Western Pacific, 
as explained in a separate paragraph, 
and the second track on the line of the 
Southern Pacific between Oakland and 
Sacramento, this will give an aggregate 
of 553 miles of second track between 
Oakland and Ogden, leaving only the 
following stretches to complete the 
double tracking of the line, viz.: 

Hafed to Oreana, Nevada...104.7 miles 
Moor to Valley Pass, Nevada 24.2 miles 
Lucin to Lakeside, Utah.... 548 miles 
Saline to West Weber, Utah 20.3 miles 

Total 

An interesting account of the South- 
ern Pacific in Mexico is also given in 
the report, as follows: 

“In last year’s annual report mention 
was made of the agreement dated 
March 2, 1923, between Southern Pa- 
cific Co. of Mexico and the Mexican 
government, under which the railroad 
company, in partial settlement of its 
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claims, received notes of the Mexican 
government aggregating 13,600,000 
pesos, payable at the rate of 200,000 
pesos per month, or an aggregate of 
2,400,000 pesos per annum. Of the 
notes so received, notes aggregating 
2,400,000 pesos, which matured during 
the last nine months of the year 1923 


1923 
$287,204,634 
207,166,588 
’ 80,038,046 
54,228,023 
67,609,607 
23,057,124 
44,552,482 


and the first three months of 1924, to- 
gether with the interest thereon, have 
been paid off. Under the said agree- 
ment the government pledges itself to 
study and settle with a spirit of abso- 
lute equity and reasonable promptness, 
the balance of the railroad company’s 
claim, amounting to 10,465,000 pesos, 
the amount to be paid to be based on 
adequate evidence, and when agreed 
upon to be covered by notes. During 
the year a representative of the gov- 
ernment completed an investigation of 
these accounts and an early adjustment 
is expected. The agreement with the 
Mexican government provides for the 
completion by the railroad company of 
the 100-mile gap in the main line be- 
tween Teepic and LaQuemada; and the 
rehabilitation by the railroad company 
of the Tonichi branch, about 90 miles 
in length, and of the Alamos branch, 
about 40 miles in length, which had 
been partially destroyed by revolution- 
ary forces. Work on the main line 
was begun on March 6, 1923, and al- 
though the work was delayed by unpre- 
cedented heavy rains, about 45 miles of 
right-of-way were cleared and 20 miles 
of roadway graded, upon which nine 
miles of track were completed during 
the year. As of March 15, 1924, a 
force of 3,363 men were engaged upon 
this work, at which date an aggregate 
of 24.8 miles of grading had been com- 
pleted and 6.51 miles were nearing com- 
pletion. The work of rehabilitating the 
Tonichi and Alamos branches was also 
begun in March, 1923, and 38.9 miles, 
or 43 per cent of the former, and 23.3 
miles, or 57 per cent of the latter, was 
completed during the year. Excluding 
interest, the investment of the Southern 
Pacific Co. and Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. in the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. of Mexico, as of December 
31, 1923, was $43,095,409. During 1923, 
the gross income (after deducting oper- 
ating costs) of Southern Pacific of 
Mexico amounted to $1,209,880. De- 
ductions from gross income, excluding 
interest due the Southern Pacific Co. 
and Southern Pacific Railroad Co. and 
the annual charge for amortization of 
improvements (this item being the an- 
nual payment into a sinking fund to 
retire the investment in the property 
at the expiration of the life of the con- 
cession, under the appropriate provision 
of the Mexican law) amounted to $120,- 
571, which would leave a net income of 
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$1,089,309, or the equivalent of 2.53 per 
cent on the investment. The average 
miles of road operated during the year 
was 1,131.31, as compared with 1,106.81 
for.1922)7 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario.— 
Contract has been let by this railway 
to C. D. French & Co., Cochrane, Ont., 
covering filling, ballasting and laying 
tracks on its new extension from mile 
45, north of Cochrane, to mile 75, at an 
estimated cost of $400,000. 


West Virginia Midland.—The Pardee- 
Curtin Lumber Co., has purchased this 
railway, which operates from Webster 
Springs to Holly Junction, W. Va., 
a distance of 30 miles, from its receiver, , 
for $150,000. It is reported that the new 
owners will convert it into a standard 
gauge line. 


Wisconsin Central.—See ‘“Minneapo- 
lis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.” 


(foreign Railways] 


Russia.—The railways of Soviet Rus- 
sia, while showing some improvement, 
are far from being on a pre-revolution- 
ary basis. Comparison of the revenues 
is more or less unreliable, due to the 
instability of the ruble, but the car 
loading figures furnish some basis for 
comparison. During the year ending 
October 1, 1923, the railways had an 
average daily loading of freight cars 
of 11,603, as against an average of 10,- 
942 for the previous year and 30,506 
for the year 1913. Passenger traffic 
amounted to some nine billion passen- 
ger-miles in 1923, as against eight bil- 
lion in 1922 and 18 billion in 1913. 


| Railway Literature | 


The American Blower Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has published a folder describ- 
ing “American Blower man-cooling 
fans.” These units are of substantial 
size and capacity, and are used in in- 
dustrial plants, shops, etc., wherever 
employees are subjected to severe heat 
conditions. They are not limited in 
their use to the summer months, as 
tuany shops have found that they ma- 
terially increase production at any sea- 
son of the year, by the improved com- 
fort of the men. 


| Equipment and Structures |. 


Locomotives. 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wall- 
ingford, Conn., are in the market for a 
12 to 15-ton industrial locomotive, stor- 
age, battery type, for yard switching 
service. 

The Cornwall R. R. has ordered one 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
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ordered six mail-baggage cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. has 
placed an order with the Pullman Co. 
for three coaches. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has ordered 20 baggage cars from 
the Pullman Co. 

The Lake Erie & Western R. R. 
has ordered one dining car from the 
Pullman Co. 

The Northwestern R. R. of Brazil is 
inquiring for six coaches. 


Freight Cars. 


The New York Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. has ordered 100 underframes from 
Wm. Hamilton & Sons Car Co. 

The Florida East Coast Ry. has 
ordered 200 box cars and 20 caboose 
cars from the Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. 
Co. 

The National Rys. of Mexico have 
placed an order with the Standard Steel 
Co. for 1,500 freight cars. 

The American Steel & Wire Co. has 
ordered 20 70-ton steel gondolas from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Vicksburg Shreveport & Pacific 
Ry. plans the construction of a new 
depot at Monroe, La. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Ry. con- 
templates the erection of a union station 
at Corsicana, Texas. 

Henry Ford has purchased a large 
tract of land near Springfield, Ohio, on 
which the new car shops of the Detroit 
Toledo & Ironton R. R. will be erected. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey 
plans additions and improvements to 
its station at Lakewood, N. J. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is re- 
ceiving bids covering the construction 
of a new passenger station at Ashland, 
Ky., estimated to cost $400,000. The 
new station is to be four stories, 248 by 
52 ft., face brick and terra cotta. 


The Southern Ry. has awarded a con- 
tract to Grier & Lawrence, Statesville, 
N. C., covering the construction of a 
passenger and freight station at 
Mooresville, N. C. 


The Southern Ry. has placed a con- 
tract with Engert-Long Plumbing Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., covering the plumbing 
in its new station at Greeneville, Tenn. 
Brimer & England of Konxville, have 
the general contract. 


It is reported that the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. plans the construction of 
a $5,000,000 passenger station and office 
building at Tulsa, Okla, to be ten 
stories, 110 by 230 ft. 


Machinery and Tools. 


William W. Heard, consul, American 
Consulate, Bluefields, Nicaragua, has in- 
formation concerning the machinery re- 
quirements for the construction of a 
railway and pier in that district; esti- 
mated to cost $3,000,000. Catalogs and 
other information are solicited. 
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The Norfolk & Western Ry. has 
placed an order with the Shepard Elec- 
tric Crane & Hoist Co. covering a two- 
ton, 23-ft. 10%4-in. span, three-motor, 
double girder, overhead traveling crane. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. is in- 
quiring for a 13-in. lathe. 


The Central Vermont Ry. has ordered 
three 15-in by 6-ft. lathes. 


The New York Central R: R. has pur- 
chased a 48-in. by 10-ft. planer. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has added the following to its list: 


One Landis, or equivalent, two-inch double 
head belt driven bolt cutter, heavy duty. 


One Niles, or equivalent, extra heavy duty 
type boring and turning mill, to be 100-in., 
motor driven. 

One Niles, or equivalent, belt driven three- 
foot radial drill. 


One belt-driven 16-in. by 8-ft. or 20-in, by 
8-ft. cone or geared head lathe. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. is inquiring for one 28-in. Barnes, 
or equivalent, motor-driven upright 
drill press. 

The New York New Haven & Hart- 
ford Ry. is inquiring for a miscellaneous 
list of five or six machines. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
six 150-ton wrecking cranes from the 
Industrial Works. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed an order with the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. for a 1,000-fr. 
monorail system for its Frankfort, N. 
Y., foundry. 

The Long Island R. R. is inquiring 
for four 20-ton electric overhead cranes. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed an order with the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. for three ditchers. 


Bridges. 


The Fullerton-Portsmouth Bridge 
Co. and the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
have under consideration a plan for 
the building of a bridge across the 
Ohio river from Fullerton, Ky., to 
Portsmouth, Ohio, estimated to cost 
$1,000,000. 

The borough of Renovo, Pa., plans 
a 496-ft. reinforced concrete bridge and 
viaduct across the Pennsylvania R. R. 
tracks. A 23-ft. roadway is contem- 
plated, with 296-ft. reinforced concrete 
in the northeast approach and 221-ft. 
in the southwest approach, including 
15 concrete piers. The cost, $188,000, 
will be divided between the Pennsy]- 
vania R. R., the borough, Clinton 
county and the state of Pennsylvania. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry., the 
Misouri Pacific R. R. and the city of 
Nevada, Mo., will share the cost of 
constructing a concrete subway under 
the tracks of the railways, to cost 
$225,000. 


The public service commission of 
New York state has ordered the elim- 
ination of the Riverhead-Mattituck 
crossing of the Long Island R. R., near 
Laurel, N. Y., and the building of a 
subway beneath the tracks, the railway 
to cross the highway on a solid floor 
bridge, spanniug a 30-ft. roadway and 
a five-foot sidewalk on each side. The 
cost will be approximately $55,000 and 
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is to be divided between the railway 
and the state. 


The Reading Co. has awarded con- 
tracts to Martin & Breen, for the sub- 
structure and to McClintic-Marshall 
Co., for the superstructure, required 
for the construction of a bridge over 
Crum creek, on the Chester branch. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has placed an order with the 
General Railway Signal Co., covering 
one 128-lever model 2 unit lever type 
electric interlocking machine with fo- 
tary circuit controllers having 111 wor- 
ing levers and 17 spare spaces. The 
order also includes 11, 2-light color 
light dwarf signals; 3, 2-light color 
light signals; 27 3-position SS relays 
and 41 model 5 switch machines. In- 
stallation of the above material will be 
made by the railway’s forces. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has placed an order with the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co. covering 40 
two-light, 8-volt, light signals; 11 three- 
light, 8-volt, light signals and 21 bot- 
tom case relay boxes for D-C auto- 
matic block signaling system between 
Stockholm and Diamond Bluff, Wis. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed a contract with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. calling for one 32-lever 
style A mechanical interlocking ma- 
chine for installation in plant at And- 
over, Ohio. This machine will have 
28 working levers and 4 spare spaces. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has awarded 
a contract to the General Railway Sig- 
nal Co. for one 48-lever model 2 unit 
lever type electric interlocking machine, 
having 46 working levers and 2 spare 
spaces, for installation at Phillipburg, 
N. J. This order also includes one 
cperating switchboard equipped with ~ 
one cross proteetion circuit breaker and 
individual polarized relay on all func- — 
tions with special resistance on board. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed a contract with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. covering supply and in- 
stallation of two electric hump yard 
plants for the operation of switches 
and signals at the New York Central 
classification yards at Beura Bush, N. 
Y., on the Hudson River Connecting 
R. R. Two separate plants are involved 
containing, at the present stage, 27 and 
21 switch machines and their controll- 
ing apparatus respectively, also 6 sig- 
nals at each location. 


The Long Island R. R. has ordered 
materials for changing the signaling 
on the Montauk division between Hill- 
side and Babylon, L. I., these change 
being required on account of the elec- 
trification of this portion of their line. 
The existing signals in this territory 
will be retained, and the necessary al- 
ternating current track circuit materials, 


‘including 195 vane relays, 280 impe- 


dance bonds, 175 transformers, etc., 
are being furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. The field instal- 
lation will be handled by the railroad 
company’s signal construction forces. 
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Iron and Steel. 


The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 1,500 tons of structural steel 
for nine bridges. 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. has placed 
contracts with the American Bridge Co. 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co. for 100 
tons and 130 tons of structural steel 
respectively, for a bridge at Easton, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 4,000 tons of structural steel for 
grade elimination work at Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


The Illinois Central R. R. has placed 
an order with the Truscon Steel Co. for 
600 tons of reinforcing bars for track 
elevation work in the ‘Chicago district. 


The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. is inquiring for 100 tons of reinforc- 
ing bars for improvements at the Silvis, 
Ill., shops. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. has 
awarded two lift bridges, 400 tons, ‘to 
the Phoenix Bridge Co., and two bas- 
cule bridges, 850 tons, to the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
placed an order with the American 
Bridge Co. for 250 tons of structural 
steel for bridges. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
an order with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
for 180 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge at New Castle, Pa. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 118 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Greenfield, Mass. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for 750 tons of structural steel 
for a passenger station at Ashland, Ky. 


[Personals | | 


Executive. 


J. A. Somerville, has been elected 
to the new position of vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Texas & 
Pacific Ry., with headquarters at Dal- 
las, Texas. Mr. Somerville was born 
on November 25, 1867, at Carthage, III., 
and entered railway service in Novem- 
ber, 1887, as clerk in the local freight 
office of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., at Keokuk, Iowa, serving 
in various positions in the traffic de- 
partment until 1897, when he was pro- 
moted to general agent at Hannibal, 
Mo. In 1899, he was appointed local 
freight agent at St. Louis, Mo., and in 
1900, contracting freight agent at St. 
Joseph, Mo. In 1902, Mr. Somerville 
was appointed chief clerk to the general 
freight agent, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., and in 1903, he was pro- 
moted to general agent at Keokuk, 
Iowa. From 1905, to 1908, Mr. Somer- 
ville was superintendent of terminals 
at St. Louis, Mo. Leaving the Burling- 
ton in 1908, he was appointed division 
superintendent of the Missouri Pacific 
R R., with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., and promoted to superintendent 
of transportation in February, 1913, and 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion in January, 1917. Mr. Somerville 
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J. A. Somerville. 


was associated with the commission 
on car service of the American Rail- 
way Association from March to Decem- 
Der OlAmand sonmjantianya: by 1918 he 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
car service division, which position he 
held until January, 1919, when he re- 
turned to the Missouri Pacific as gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation. 
Under the United States railroad ad- 
ministration and in April, 1919, Mr. 
Somerville was promoted to general 
manager and his jurisdiction extended 
to cover the Missouri Pacific, the Gulf 
Texas & Western, the Weatherford 
Mineral Wells & Northwestern, the 
Texas & Pacific, the Ft. Worth Belt 
and the Denison & Pacific suburban. 
Mr. Somerville was appointed general 
manager of the Texas & Pacific Ry. on 
March 1, 1920, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 

Duncan C. Grant, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
finance of the Canadian National Rys., 


Dunean C. Grant. 
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was born in Toronto, Ont., in 1880, and 
entered the service of the bank of 
Toronto in 1897. For some time he was 
attached to the branch bank at Brock- 
ville, Ont., and in 1903, he was trans- 
ferred to Montreal, where he remained 
until 1913, at which time he was as- 
sistant manager. In that year he was 
transferred to Toronto as assistant 
manager. In 1915, he was appointed in- 
spector and a few month later chief 
inspector, in which position he was 
serving at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 


J. B. Payne, formerly traffic manager 
of the Texas & Pacific Ry., has been 
elected to the new position of vice- 
president in charge of traffic of that 
line, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 


Operating. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. announces 
the following changes in its operating 
department personnel, effective June 1, 
J. L. Kendall has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the eastern dis- 
trict, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding R. C. White, promoted; 
W. F. Kirk has been appointed general 
superintendent of the western district, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
succeeding C. B. Wildman, deceased. 
J. W. Rea has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Missouri division, with 
headquarters at Poplar Bluff, Mo., suc- 
ceeding J. L. Kendall; T. W. Cheatham 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Central Kansas-Colorado divisions, 
SUlecerabuater WAY, 19. UGheler Up, (CC. iemsieae 
has been appointed trainmaster at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., succeeding T. W. 
Cheatham; D. O. Ouellet has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the St. Louis 
terminals, succeeding L. L. Kensinger, 
who has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence; W. E. Lamb has been appointed 
superintendent of the Central division, 
with headquarters at Van Buren, Ark., 
succeeding Mr. Oullet, and W. P. Hayes 
has been appointed trainmaster at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., succeeding Mr. Lamb. | 


Traffic. 


P. A. Frye has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Mississippi Central 
Ry., with headquarters at Shreveport, 
IL). 


The Baltimore & Ohio R! R. an- 
nounces the following changes: O. R. 
Oleson has been appointed traveling 
freight agent at Chicago, Ill.; G. F. Hill 
has been appointed traveling freight 
agent at Boston, Mass.; J. W. Phipps, 
Jr., has been appointed industrial agent 
at St. Louis, Mo., and R. L. Hamme has . 
been appointed industrial agent at 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

E. Kancher has been appointed dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent of 
the International-Great Northern Ry., 
with headquarters at El Paso, Texas. 
Mr. Kancher was formerly traveling 
freight agent for the Missouri Pacific 
R. R., with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, La. 

The Erie R. R. announces the follow- 
ing changes in its traffic department 
personnel, effective June 1: John C. 
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Beall has been appointed commercial 
agent, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Frank C. McCarthy has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, Ill., and Fred A. 
Gilbert has been appointed-commercial 
agent, also with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

F. E. Birch has been appointed dis- 
trict traffic agent of the Canadian Na- 
tional Rys., in charge of the newly 
opened branch office at Southampton, 
England. 

E. F. Randall, agent of the Chicago 
Peoria & St. Louis R. R., with head- 
quarters at East St. Louis, Ill, has also 
been appointed general traffic agent, in 
charge of the general freight and pas- 
senger departments, with the same 
headquarters. Mr. Randall has been 
employed by the C. P. & St. L. since 
July 18, 1895, in the local freight office 
at East St. Louis, having been succes- 
sively cashier, accountant and agent. 


Engineering. 


R. C. White has been appointed to 
the new position of engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, of the Missouri Pacific 
R. R., with’ headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., effective June 1. Mr. White will 
have supervision of maintenance of 
way and structures over the entire 


R. C, 


White. 


system. Mr. White was born at Bert- 
rand, Mo., on February 8, 1881, and 
educated at Missouri university and at 
West Point. He entered.railway serv- 
ice in June, 1905, as assistant on the 
engineering staff of the Missouri Pa- 
cific R. R., and was promoted to as- 
sistant engineer on January 1, 1906; 
roadmaster in February, 1907; division 
engineer in September, 1908; district 
engineer of the southern district, with 
headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., in 
April, 1914; superintendent of the Mem- 
phis division, with headquarters at 
Wynne, Ark., on January 1, 1917. From 
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June .to November, 1917, Mr. White 
was in government service, as chief en- 
gineer of construction of Camp Pike, 
Ark., returning to his position with the 
Missouri Pacific on November 12, 1917. 
He was appointed assistant chief engi- 
neer, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., July 1, 1918, and on January 1, 
1921, was promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the eastern district, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., which 
position he held at the time of his pres- 
ent appointment. 


A. F. Maischaider, engineer mainte- 
nance of way, Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chicago & St..Louis Ry., Mattoon, IIl., 
has been appointed engineering assist- 
ant to the general manager, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Maischaider graduated from Purdue 
university with the class of 1902 and 
entered railway service shortly there- 
after. His entire service has been with 
the Big Four, as assistant engineer at 
Indianapolis, Ind., resident engineer on 
track elevation and assistant engineer 
maintenance of way, St.. Louis and Chi- 
cago divisions. y 
The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. announces the following 
further changes in its engineering staff, 
effective May 21: E. H. McGovern has 
been appointed engineer, maintenance 
of way, of the St.. Louis division, with 
headquarters at Mattoon, IIl., succeed- 
ing A. F. 'Maischaider, promoted; C. F. 
Hinchman has been appointed engineer, 
maintenance of way, of the Cairo di- 
vision, with headquarters at Mt. Car- 
mel, Ill., succeeding E..H. McGovern: 
W. B. Hodge has been appointed engi- 
neer, maintenance of way, of the 
Springfield division and the Indianapo- 
lis terminal, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., succeeding C. F. Hinch- 
man; B. S. Dickerson has been appoint- 
ed engineer, maintenance of way, of the 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute 
Ry., with headquarters at Washington, 
TInd., succeeding W. B. Hodge, and H. 
C. Lorenz has been appointed office en- 
gineer, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, succeeding B. S. Dickerson. 


Mechanical. 


The Missouri Pacificy R: R. an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
mechanical department personnel, ef- 
fective June 1: the position of genera! 
master mechanic has been abolished 
and D. W. Cunningham, who held the 
position, has been appointed master me- 
chanic at Jefferson City, Mo., succeed- 
ing F. W. Gratiot, who has been grant- 
ed a leave of absence; J. L. Butler has 
been appointed master mechanic at 
Dupo, Ill., succeeding E. R. Lockhart, 
who has been appointed traveling en- 
gineer of the White River division, with 
headquarters at Crane, Mo. 

John G. Treacy has been appointed 
general foreman of the Great North- 
ern Ry. at Devils Lake, N. D., succeed- 
ing A. C. Rinker, promoted. 


Obituary. 


Colfax B. Wildman, general super- 
intendent of the western division of the 


May 31, 1924 


Missouri Pacific R. R., died at his home 
in Kansas City, Mo., on May 20, after a 
illness of two weeks. Mr. Wildman had 
occupied his present position three 


years, having previously been general 


superintendent of the eastern division, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


Frank J. Monahan, master mechanic 
of the Louisville & Nashville R. R, 
at Birmingham, Ala., died in that city 
last week. Mr. Monahan had been 
master mechanic at Birmingham for 
six years and previously was master 
mechanic at Nashville, Tenn. 


J. R. Randolph, commercial agent of 
the Central of Georgia Ry., with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla., died in 
that city on May 21. 


J. H. Clemmitt, purchasing agent of 
the Norfolk & Western Ry., with head- 
quarters at Roanoke, Va., died on May 
22. Mr. Clemmitt was born at Rich- 
mond, Va., on November 20, 1881, and 
educated in the high schools. Entered 
railway service on October 16, 1896, 
with the Norfolk & Western Ry., and 
remained in the service of that line un- 
til the time of his death. 


George M. Kridler, who died at his 
home in Chicago, Ill., on May 21, and 
whose obituary was published in these 
columns last week, had been assistant 
freight trafic manager of the Baltimore 


George M. Kridler, 


& Ohio R. R. in Chicago for four years. 


During the period of federal control, he — 


was assistant to the traffic director of 
the United States railroad administra- 
tion at Washington. Prior to that time 
he was connected with the New York 
Central R. R. in various capacities. Mr. 
Kridler was 51 years of age. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 
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A Constructive Study of Railroad Car Repairs 


Results of an Extended Investigation of Actual Facilities with a View to Sug- 
gestions for the Introduction of Economies and the Elimination of Losses 


Bad order cars represent frozen capital. The effort by 
the mechanical department to bring about a better utili- 
zation of freight car equipment through a reduction in the 
number of bad order cars has been widely discussed by rail- 
road men in these columns and elsewhere. The Railway 
Review has long emphasized the importance of this problem; 
and with a view of presenting applicable and practical sug- 
gestions for increasing the efficiency of the railroad car 
repair shops, arrangements have been made with a small 
railroad, where only limited funds are available for shop 
improvements, to study its present car shop facilities with 
the purpose of proposing specific betterments. 

The name of the railroad has been withheld and it will 
be referred to in the articles as the A. B. C. Railroad Co. 
The shops have been designated Xville shops. The follow- 
ing article gives an account of the present shop layout, ma- 
chinery and the working conditions. It is the aim of the 


Railway Review to present these findings as they actually 


were disclosed by our extended investigation. Undoubtedly 
there are many railroads with practically the same or similar 
conditions, and the study, therefore, should be so much more 
interesting and awaken suggestions pertaining to improve- 


ments of and remedies for old expensive practices still 

prevailing on other roads. 

Even under the unusually heavy traffic the railroads 
experienced during the past year, the financial returns 
show that it required most extreme efforts by the 
officials who control the expenditures to save a rea- 
sonable proportion of the gross revenues for net. The 
general conditions can be characterized as satisfactory, 
but there are no positive indications that they are go- 
ing to be better in the immediate future, or that the 
funds available will be adequate for the stringent 
program of utilization of equipment necessary to meet 
the needs; it is simply a fight to make every dollar do 
its duty. 

Heavy traffic is continuing, and the car loadings 
have already set new record this year. The reports 
filed by the railroads with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association show that a new 
high record for the first quarter of the year in the 
number of cars loaded with revenue freight was estab- 
lished during the week which ended February 16. The 
total for that week was the largest number of loaded 


General View of the Repair Yard Looking West from the Main Shop Building, Xville Shops of the A. B, C. Railroad Co. 
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cars during any week in January, February or March, 
in history, with the exception of the last week in March 
last year. It is therefore evident that increased utiliza- 
tion of present equipment is necessary. The situation 
is becoming one of the most important problems con- 
fronting the railroads today, and it is quite unneces- 
sary to say that it has the full consideration of every 
railroad management. 

A situation of this kind furnishes a most interest- 
ing study. The comprehensiveness of the theme and 
the many factors entering into a problem of this char- 
acter necessitate the consideration of phases and ac- 
tivities peculiar to every department of the railroad. 
Each department is doing its share; the mechanical 
department is at present setting forth special efforts 
to bring about a better utilization of the rolling equip- 
ment, which is indicated by a slow but gradual re- 
duction in the number of cars and locomotives await- 
ing repairs in the face of the greatest volume of traffic 


and needs no further comment. It is a fact that a 
condition prevails in the railroad repair shop similar 
to that in the car manufacturing shop, and that differ- 
ent types of tools and machinery are necessary for 
repairing steel cars than are required for wooden cars. 

A few railroads, especially some of the largest and 
financially better situated systems, were already years 
ago, fortunately enough, well equipped for building 
passenger and freight cars on a more or less extensive 
scale. Many of these railroad shops included such sup- 
plemental shops as planing mills, grey-iron and wheel 


foundries, blacksmith, machine and truck shops, all 


capable of manufacturing the greater proportion of 
the material then required. To meet the modern 
traffe requirements with the heavier car equipment, 
it was comparatively an easier matter for these rail- 
roads to improve their shop facilities to such an extent 
as to take care of this increasing severity of the mod- 
ern traffc, than for the small and poor roads with repair 


General View of the Shop Yard Looking West from 


on record. ‘These efforts by the mechanical depart- 
ment and particularly the possibilities at hand by 
means of which to increase the efficiency of the freight 
car equipment, will be discussed in this and the suc- 
ceeding articles of the series, in line with the condi- 
tions now existing and brought out above. 

Great advances have been made in recent years in 
railroad engineering. In reviewing the improvements 
with reference to rolling stock equipment the outstand- 
ing progress is the introduction of locomotives and 
cars of higher capacities. | Comparatively speaking 
this equipment has been built and put in service with- 
out material change in the railroad shops or in the 
provision of adequate facilities for proper maintenance. 
A comparison of the latest type of steel or steel-frame 
car of 50-ton capacity or larger, with the 30-ton wood- 
frame car commonly built 15 or 20 years ago exempli- 
fies the effect this change in design has had on the 
car shops. It is evident that the facilities necessary 
for building the wood-frame car are quite inadequate 
for the steel car and have created new problems with 
which the car builders have had to contend. Such 
advances have in many instances necessitated the 
construction of complete new shops, installation of 
an altogether new line of expensive machinery; in 
fact, resulted in the complete change of shop methods: 
and equipment, with expenditure of vast sums of 
money to suit these new conditions. 

The effect this advancement has had on railroad 
repair shops is too well known to every railroad man, 


a Point Immediately North of the Lumber Shed. 


shops of barely adequate proportions to meet properly 
the conditions prevailing before the steel cars and the 
heavier equipment were introduced in present traffic 
service. 

It is safe to say that railroad managements in gen- 
eral have already considered shop improvements, and 
many recently built railroad shops stand as monu- 
ments of railroad engineering intelligence. It is also 
safe to say that the engineering departments of most 
railroads have already worked up plans in detail cov- 
ering necessary improvements of their shops, including 


the installation of modern machinery. Such improve- 


ments, however, require capital, and on many rail- 
roads where only limited means are available the sit- 
uation becomes the question of finding adequate 
funds for financing such a program. The railroad 
managements, therefore, are compelled to do what they 
have learned to do only too well in recent years, make 
the most of the small means available. 


It is evident that such a situation seriously retards — 


the railroads from carrying out an improvement pro- 
gram, and hampers them in their efforts to bring 
about better conditions, which means a maximum 
utilization of their present rolling equipment. They 
are not in a position to take full advantage of these 


improvements—and yet the situation isa most im-— 


portant one, primarfly one of economy. Bad order 
cars represent frozen capital, which results in direct 
loss of revenue by cars being out of service. 


It 168 
therefore essential that the inadequacies of shop fa- 
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cilities should be overcome’ in order to avoid holding 
cars in need of repair out of service for any consider- 
able length of time. 

The purpose of this article is to give a study of the 
conditions as they now exist in a small railroad shop 
built 45 years ago, with a view of finding some rela- 
tively inexpensive means for increasing the efficiency 
of the car repair shop and the car equipment, where 
limited funds are available for such improvements. 
We shall outline and discuss the present condition 
and the betterments as proposed, and finally the result 
obtained from these improvernents will be reviewed 
after the proposed facilities have actually been put in 
service and tried out. 


SHort History. 


The railroad in question was opened for operation 
in 1880 with a mileage of 150 odd miles. It was served 
by the shops built the year before. Subsequently ad- 
ditional mileage was acquired, together with equip- 
ment which on account of the absorbed road having 
no shop facilities of its own, had to be taken care 
of by the shops built in 1879, herein referred to as the 
Xville shops. These shops now take care of the pres- 
sent equipment for approximately 350 miles of road. 

With the exception of the instailation from time to 
time of heavier machines and hand tools and the erec- 
tion of a few small wooden buildings, the Xville 
shops, as a whole, stand today as they were built 45 
years ago. Unfortunately, records are not available 
which would show the number of cars and locomotives 
in service at the time when the shops were built. 
Forty-five years ago, however, these shops were con- 
sidered modern and undoubtedly were equipped to 
take care of the maintenance of the equipment of roll- 
ing stock then used. The machines and the tools 
which during this time have been added or exchanged 
have not been proportionate in quality with the im- 
provement that has been effected in recent years with 
reference to heavier and more powerful locomotives 
and with the advance made in car construction. The 
fact that the railroad now operates approximately 350 
miles with approximately 2800 freight cars, 60 passen- 
ger cars and 60 locomotives naturally incerase: the 
difficulties. It is therefore obvious that the present 
shop facilities, being inadequate, result in a slow and 
uneconomical production. 


THE PRESENT @BREIGHT CAr EQUIPMENT. 
The railroad’s present freight car equipment is 
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The Shavings from the Planing Mill are Hauled in a Wheel Barrow to a Car Placed at 


the Extreme End on Track Designated No. 1. 


oot 


View Looking South from Repair Track Designated No. 1, Showing 
the Metal Supply Store House and Bolt Room in the Background. 
2800 cars. It was found that the railroad has of the 
total freight equipment 389 cars in need of heavy and 
217 cars in need of light repairs; or a total of 21.6 
per cent of the total freight car equipment owned is 

in need of repairs. 


In addition to this equipment the company owns 
61 passenger cars, cabooses and the usual work equip- 
ment Cars. 


REPAIR TRACK FACILITIES. 


Besides the shops at Xville, the railroad operates 
the following repair tracks, where only lght repair 
work is performed. No shop facilities exist at these 
repair tracks, and the work is performed without 
shelter. 

At point A.—Two repair tracks with room for 20 cars. 
The working force consists of two foremen, two 
repair men and two helpers. 

At point B.—Two tracks with room for 20 cars. The 
force consists of one foreman, five repair men and 
three helpers. 

At point C.—Track room for five cars. The working 
force consists of one foreman and three repair 
men. 

At point D.—One stub track with room for five cars. 

At point E.—One stub track with room for eight cars. 

At the two last named places the repair 
work is performed by the inspectors and 
the safety car men_ stationed at these 
points. 


THE XVILLE, OHOPS, 


As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing shop layout the Xville shops con- 
sists of two separate units: 

Back shop. 
Freight car repair shop. 

The centrally located storehouse with 
storage sheds and lumber yards is also 
located within the shop area and serves 
the shops as well as the whole system. 

The main building is of brick with 
wood roof trusses. This building is di- 
vided into three bays, the power house 
in the center and the locomotive erecting 
shop and the coach shop on each side. 
Room is also provided for the machine 
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shop, the planing mill and the wheel and 
axle shop. The main shop is served by 
a 60-ft., 150-ton transfer table. 

The west bay of the main building is 
at present being used for coach work. 
Originally this part of the building was 
used as boiler shop. Boiler work, how- 
ever, is occasionally carried out here at 
the present time, when circumstances so 
demand. 


Repair TRACK LAyYouT 


The freight car repair tracks are lo- 
cated immediately west of the coach 
Shop. Six tracks are used for the 
heavy and light repair work, all tracks 
being stub tracks with the exception of 
track No. 6. Designating the various 
tracks as indicated on the accompanying 
drawing, the present yard layout allows the placing 
of 77 cars as follows: 

For light repairs: 


Brack No. 1 — — — —= — — — ~ 17 cars 
Track No. 2 — 1 car placed at the extreme west end 
Track No. 3 — 1 car placed at the extreme west end 
Track No. 4 — 2 cars placed at the extreme west end 
Track No.6 — — — - — 18 cars 
Total number of cars for light repairs — — 39 cars 


Track No. 6 being a lead track is used only in 
emergency. It can readily be seen that the placing 
of cars on this track will close the lead to the coach 
shop which is not of best practice. 

For heavy repairs: 


ae ce et ee 1 cars 
BEN Ore) ae eee Se 12 cars 
Merete IN On 4 = Se ee 8) cars 
eet Oy eee ee ee) eS). 6 cars 
Total number of cars for heavy repairs — 38 cars 


Between the tracks No. 2 and 3 a standard gauge 
supply track is located. 

As will be shown later the storage for large size 
lumber is located just south of the track designated 
as No. 1, and this track therefore receives cars loaded 
with company’s lumber material for unloading in this 
lumber yard. On days when such cars are spotted for 
unloading, usually no cars are set on this track east 
of the cars containing the lumber. The repair track 
capacity is thus reduced sometimes as much as 5 cars. 

The tracks marked No. 7 and 8, located north of the 
repair tracks, and three tracks located south of the 
lead at the west end of the yard, together with two 
stub tracks at the southwest end of the yard near 
the lumber yard are being used for storing bad order 


cars. Sufficient space is not obtained on these tracks; 


and it therefore becomes necessary to use two  ad- 
ditional tracks in the classification yard as storage 
tracks for bad order cars. The capacity of the seven 
storage tracks first named and located within the shop 
area is 136 cars. | 
The present location of the storage tracks neces- 
sitates a considerable amount of switching. It is es- 
sential that storage tracks should be located and laid 
out to provide for the classification of bad order cars 
into different classes so that the work may be handled 
to the best advantage and cars repaired and returned 
to service with the greatest dispatch and with the 
minimum amount of switching. ; 
The present repair track layout does not permit a 
one-way movement of the cars receiving repairs. The 


ears taken in for repairs at the west end of the shop 


have to be taken out the same way after the repairs 
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Lumber Material Such as Siding, Roofing and Flocring is Stored Under the Lumber Shed . 
Located at the Southwest End of the Repair Yard, 


have been made. They are usually switched over and 


spotted during the night and set ready for the work 
for the following day. 


Frequently it is very difficult to determine the neces- 
sary repairs beforehand. It is only after the cars have 
been thoroughly inspected and the condition of hidden 
or covered parts ascertained, which under the pres- 
ent working methods is done after the cars have been 
brought into the shop yard and placed on the repair 
tracks, it becomes possible to determine the work to 
be performed. In many cases it will be found neces- 
sary to replace or splice sills, to apply new posts or 
braces, large castings may be found broken, a condition 
which may lead to extensive amount of repairs. Suit- 
able material may not always be found to be at hand, 
which naturally requires holding the cars shopped 
longer than first was contemplated, until such ma- 
terial can be secured. 


In such cases it is advisable to discontinue the work 
on these cars and either place them on the storage 
tracks until the material is received or place them 
at the east end of the repair tracks in order to obtain 
free access to other cars which will receive repairs 
before these particular cars are made ready for service. 
In either case switching is necessary, which naturally 
involves additional cost. The fact that the repair 
tracks are stub tracks and do not furnish proper out- 
let for the cars receiving repairs, frequently leads to 
the possibility of a car ready to be returned to service 
becoming locked in by other cars placed in front of 
it. Sometimes it is impossible to remove this car, 
especially if the car has been placed on “dummy” or 
shop trucks and its regular trucks removed. 

Conditions as cited here are very difficult to control 
and will happen although precautions may have been 
taken. Considerable expense is sometimes involved. 
As long as a car circumstantially is being held on 
the repair track, it prevents one other car from being 
repaired, causing an additional expense in the form 
of loss of revenue or loss of per diem, if the car is 
of foreign origin. 

The repair tracks are supplied with compressed 
air through an air pipe line. Oxy-acetylene stations 
are also placed at various points throughout the yard 
so. that necessary welding and cutting can be done on 
the cars undergoing repairs. 


THe PLANING MILL 


The planing mill is located in the southwest cor- 
ner of the main shop building, as shown on the ac- 
companying drawing. The area immediately north 
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of the store house as well as the area west of the lum- 
ber shed, is used for storing of lumber. The storage 
yard north of the store house is used for storing the 
larger members such as sills, side plates, end sills, 
etc.; the smaller parts such as siding, flooring and 
roofing are stored under the lumber shed and on the 
ground located west thereof. 


The planing mill is required to finish wood work for 
both the passenger and the freight car repairs. It 
should therefore be located convenient to both and be 
easily accessible to the lumber yard and dry kiln. The 
transportation and handling of lumber to and from 
the mill is an important item and has a direct bearing 
on the efficiency of the plant. 


The present location of the planing mill in relation 
to the lumber storage and the repair tracks as well 
as the arrangement of the various wood-working ma- 
chines in the mill, necessitate considerable rehandling 
of the lumber material. No supply facilities from 
the lumber storage to the mill are provided and there- 
fore the material must be handled by shop trucks. 
The handling of the heavy and long members stored 
north of the store room can be done to a certain degree 
in a satisfactory manner, although a back handling 
of the finished material from the mill is necessary. 


The mill is, however, practically shut off from access 
to the lumber yard located at the west end of the 
shop yard. All material is handled from this storage 
to the mill by means of shop trucks. The only passage 
way on which these trucks can move is along the side 
of track No. 1, crossing over the lead to the storehouse 
and the scrap docks. The track No. 1, as mentioned 
before, is used for light car repair work, and the 
distance between the cars on this track and the va- 
rious small buildings at the west end of the shop is 
eight feet. This space is necessary for the men doing 
the repairs, and frequently this passageway is entirely 
blocked by trestles or blocking material used for carry- 
ing out the repair work. It then becomes a matter 
of either removing this material, which is not always 
possible, or postponing the lumber delivery until the 
cars have been repaired, or the passageway has been 
cleared. It is easy to understand that such conditions 
hamper the production and lower the efficiency of 
the shops to the greatest extent. 


Inside View of the Planing Mill. 
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The planing mill equipment consists of the follow- 
ing machines: 

1—Fay & Egan Co., No. 350 hollow chisel mor- 
tiser. Installed new 1916. 

1—Fay & Egan Co., No. 331 automatic gainer, 
with boring attachment, hand lever feed. In- 
stalled new 1916. 

1—Atlantic Works, cut off saw, 3l-in. by 3/16-in. 
saw; belt drive, bolted to wall of building. In- 
stalled (est.) 1890. 

1—Atlantic Works, rip saw, 30-in. by 3/16-in. 
saw with cast iron table; belt drive. Installed 
(est.) 1890. 

1—Goodell & Waters, planer, i2-in. by 26-in.; 
belt drive. Installed 1917. 

1—Atlantic Works, band saw, belt drive. 
stalled (est.) 1890. 

1—Western Electric Co. motor, 35-h.p., 440 volts, 
A. C. Installed new 1916. 

1—Atlantic Works, rip saw, belt drive. 
(est.) 1890. 

1—Atlantic Works, planer, 9-in. by 24-in.; belt 
drive. Installed (est.) 1890. 

1—Atlantic Works, wood turning lathe, 15 ft. over 
bed; belt drive. Installed (est.) 1890. 

1—Bental & Margidont Co. wood joiner, belt 
drive, four knife cutter, adjustable gauge, drill- 
ing attachment with adjustable table 1434 in. 
by 6 {t.9 in. Installed new 1916. 

1—Fay & Egan No. 130 band saw. Installed 1918. 

1—Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton, planer knife grind- 
er. Installed 1916. 

1—Fay & Egan, drum sander, belt drive. 
stalled 1918. 

Additional machines in the planing mill room are 
axle lathe, vertical car wheel boring machine and 
hydraulic wheel press. These machines are located 
at the west end of the mill room, as shown on the 
drawings. The entrance to the planing mill serves 
also as entrance to the wheel and axle shop. All ma- 
terial brought in to the planing mill as well as the 
wheels and axles for the wheel and axle shop must be 
handled through this one entrance. The finished ma- 
terial from both shops has also to be returned to the 
various departments through this same doorway, a 
condition which necessarily retards the proper han- 
dling of the material. - 

The arrangements of the various wood 
working machines in relation to each other 
is not satisfactory. It would be practically 
impossible to create an ideal arrangement 
of the machines within the area now used 
for the planing mill, as long as the fin- 
ished mill products have to leave the shop- 
through the entrance. In order to illus- 
trate the handling the present arrangement 
demands, an actual example of finishing 
car sills or side plates has been selected. 
The method, which now has to be used, is 
as follows: 

The sill is brought up to the mill build- 
ing and entered through a small opening 
in the wall at the doorway located in a 
direct line with the planer. The sill must. 
be run through the machine twice because 
the sill is dressed on two opposite sides 
only in each operation. After the sill is 
dressed to required size it is placed on 
stands for marking up. During the greater 
part of the time required for the machine 
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operation the wheel and axle shop is 
completely shut off from the entrance, 
and delivery of material to or from this 
unit must be postponed until the sill has 
passed through the planer. 


The sill properly marked up is brought 
to the mortiser. On account of lack of 
space the automatic gainer and the mor- 
tiser have unfortunately been placed too 
close and in direct line with each other. 
It is possible to finish only half of the 
length of the sill when it becomes neces- 
sary to turn the sill around and finish the 
other half. The same disadvantage is 
found at the gainer. On account of the 
position of these machines in relation to 
each other, work can only be performed 
on one machine at a time. This condi- 
tion means a loss of 50 per cent of pos- 
sible production and the fact that the sill 
has tu be turned around at each of the 
machines would indicate a further loss of 
50 per cent of production at each of the 
individual machines. In addition to this 
loss of production there is an additional 
cost effected by the handling of the sill. 

It is very important to provide for ex- 
peditious handling of material from the 
lumber yard to the mill. Supply tracks 
from the yard should run through the 
mill, and the various machines should be so arranged 
that the stock lumber will enter the mill at one end 
and progress through the mill and when finished, leave 
at the other end. From here ‘it should be delivered 
to the various departments without back handling. 

Shavings from the mill are disposed of by manual 
labor. One man is constantly employed for this work. 
The shavings are hauled in‘a wheel barrow to a car 
placed at the extreme east end on track No. 1, which 
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when loaded is switched to the roundhouse where the 
shavings are used for starting fires in boilers. 

Closely related to the planing mill work is the pat- 
tern and cabinet shop work. The pattern shop is lo- 
cated in the center bay of the main building adjacent 
to the mill shop. Special machines are not used and 
neecssary cutting or dressing of lumber is done in the 
planing mill. The passenger car repair work such as 
door and sash work is handled on benches located at 
the north end of the coach shops. 


THE UPHOLSTERING SHOP 


An old wooden baggage car body set on wooden 
block foundation between the tracks No. 5 and 6, ap- 
proximately 100 feet from the coach shop, serves as 
the upholstering shop. The work is hampered on 
account of the small area. 


The moss pulling room should be fire proof, and on 
many railroads this room can be found. metal-lined. 
There should be a large carpet room, and the shop 
should be piped for compressed air to renovate or clean 
seats and cushions. A large storage room is desirable 
in this department. 


THE WHEEL AND AXLE SHOP 


The following working equipment is used in the 
wheel and axle shop: 


1—Niles Tool Works, axle lathe, 90 in. between 
centers and equipped with one-ton chain hoist 
attachment. Belt drive. Installed 13890. 

1—Niles Tool Works, vertical car wheel borer 
equipped with chain hoist lifting arm. Auto- 
matic feed. Belt drive. Installed (est.) 1890. 

1—Niles Tool Works, hydraulic wheel press, 
equipped with high and low pressure pump. 


Capacity 80-in. wheel. Belt drive. Installed 
(est: )° 1890. 

1—Crane. Railroad company’s make. Capacity 
10 tons, built from structural channels. 
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Equipped with Yale & Towne 8-ton hoist. 
Built: 1890. . 

The above machines are installed in the planing 
mill room as mentioned before. Immediately outside 
the planing mill is housed in a small separate build- 
ing one Bement & Son, engine lathe, 16 ft. over bed, 
turns 108 in. between centers. Built (est.) 1885. 

This machine is set approximately 24 in. below the 
shop ground level in a concrete pit to facilitate the 
handling of the wheels and axles. It was installed 
here a few years ago and is used for turning axle jour- 
nals, without having to press off the wheels. The 
axles are handled by means of a chain hoist which 
moves on rollers on I-beam placed over head. 

The shop ground between the planing mill and the 
brass foundry building is used for wheel storage. The 
wheels are unloaded from cars placed on the shop 
track south of the main building. No facilities are 
provided for the loading or unloading of wheels and 
axles. The work is being done by manual labor which 
is slow and expensive. A considerable part of the 
wheel shop work is for outside points, and facilities 
therefore, should be provided to allow for quick load- 
ing. Two tracks, laid parallel with the coach shop 
building serve as storage tracks for mounted wheels. 

In the explanation of the material handling to and 
from the planing mill, the difficulties have been de- 
scribed with which the wheel and axle shop has to 
contend on account of its peculiar location in relation 
to the shop entrance. Here, as in other shop units the 
same rule applies, that the machinery should be ar- 
ranged so that material enters one end of the shops 
and progresses through and out at the other end. 

The turning of steel or steel tired wheels used in 
passenger car service or on freight cars of foreign 
roads undergoing repairs, is done in the locomotive 
machine shop. 


THE BLACKSMITH SHOP 


The blacksmith and machine shop serving the 
freight car repair shop is a wood frame building 36 
ft. by 72 ft. 6 in., located at the south west end of the 
repair tracks, as shown on the general plan. There 
are: 


1—Fairbanks power hammer, belt drive. 

2—Cast iron blacksmith forges, 48 in. diam. by 26 
in. high. 

1—Coke furnace, railroad company’s make, 22 in. 
by 48 in. inside. 

1—Square cast iron blacksmith forge. 

3—Anvils, 5 in. face. 

1—Face plate. 

1—Wm. Bement & Son, drill press, 30-in. diam. 
table, automatic feed. Belt drive. Built (est.) 
1890. ) 

1—No. 2 Acme, bolt cutter, belt drive. 

1—Acme, nut tapper. Installed new 1916. 

1—Western Electric Co. motor, 3-h.p., 60-cycle, 
440-volt; belt connection. Installed new 1916. 


1—Buftalo Forge Co. fan blower No. 2. Installed 
new 1918. 

1—Greenleaf Co. shearing machine. — Installed 
(est.) 1890. 


In addition to this equipment there are necessary 
tools and furnaces for linine journal bearings. This 
work is being carried out in the southwest part of 
the building, occupying approximately a quarter of 
the total blacksmith shop area. 

The fact that the blacksmith shop has a very limited 
capacity and is not equipped with straightening 
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presses, shears and punches and other machines re- 
quired in present-day steel car repair work, hampers 
the production and increases the repair cost consid- 
erably. It becomes necessary to perform practically 
all work by hand. Work too heavy to handle in this 
shop is therefore handled in the blacksmith shop lo- 
cated south of the main shop building. The location 
of this latter shop requires, however, a considerable 
handling of material to and from the repair tracks, 
which under the present method of handling of ma- 
terial throughout the plant and the lack of crane or 
lifting facilities, naturally causes a great deal of delay 
and increased cost. 


AiR BRAKE Room 


The air brake room is located near the car black- 
smith shop in a small wood-framed building. No spe- 
cial machines are used, and all threading and cutting 
of steam and air pipe is done by hand. No test rack 
is installed for testing triple-valves, and it therefore 
becomes necessary to use the test racks, now installed 
in the air brake room used by the locomotive shop. 
This air brake room is located at the extreme east 
end of the main blacksmith shop. ‘The fact that this 
location is very diffcuit of access, it being necessary 
to truck the material around the entire shop approxi- 
mately 1200 feet, indicates the necessity of installation 
of proper ar testing racks in the freight car air brake 
room. Unnecessary handling of the valves and 
frequent delays of the.output, especially that of for- 
eign cars undergoing light repairs, result from the pre- 
sent facilities. 


StTorE House 


The store house is centrally located in relation to 
the car repair shop. The store house and office is a 
reinforced concrete structure, two stories in height. 
It serves the facilities described and is used as a system 
distributing store. 


The gradual increase in the number of cars and:lo- 
comotives in the course of the year&$ has necessarily 
demanded a proportional increase in the store depart 
ment’s facilities. Additional store houses have been 
added from time to time. These houses are wood- 
frame buildings placed close together and their par- 
ticular location practically closes the entrance to the 
shop from the south and the west. 

One of the largest problems to deal with in a car 
repair shop is the prompt furnishing and handling of 
material. The present method is unsatisfactory on 
account of lack of facilities, and the car repair shop is 
seriously set back. Facilities here referred to have al- 
ready been mentioned in describing the various de- 
partments. Appliances should be selected with the 
idea of bringing about the greatest possible economy 
in the handling of material and cutting down the 
amount of common labor. 

At the present time three tractors constitute the fa- 
cilities for the transportation of the material between 
the various departments. Lighter machines should be 
substituted for them, as are used in car works and 
other industrial establishments. In order to speed up 
the deliveries a sufficient number of small delivery 
trucks or trailers should be maintained. The tractors 
can then be kept in constant use and after having de- 
livered a loaded trailer to a certain place immediately 
‘ai. return or proceed to deliver a trailer to another 
department, later returning for the empty trailer. 

Too much consideration cannot be given to the 
amount of standard material which should be kept 
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in stock. A close check should be kept of all stock 
material which becomes obsolete either due to change 
in design or the disposing of equipment that formerly 
used such material. It is very important to main- 
tain a sufficient stock of any standard material such 
as wheel and axles, standard size lumber, etc., as well 
as bolts, nuts, rivets, screws and nails used daily. The 
output of the shop can be seriously set back by the 
store department if sufficient material is not on hand. 
The employment of wrong or inferior grade of ma- 
terial in case of emergency when suitable material is 
not on hand may cause serious consequences, and 
when a higher grade of material or a larger size than 
required is used a direct pecuniary waste results. This 
ean only be prevented by maintaining a sufficient 
amount of material in stock. 

An ample supply of standard material should be 
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terial such as bolts, nuts, washers, nails, etc., is kept 
in bins conveniently located at three different points 
in the yard, from which necessary material can be 
drawn. A full account of material applied and used 
on all repair cars is furnished the store house after 
the repairs have been completed and final inspection 
made. 

Cars undergoing heavy repairs are jacked and set 
on horses and their trucks removed. Hand jacks are 
being used exclusively. A sufficient number of jacks 
should be maintained in order to avoid delay and 
unnessary handling from car to car. Trestles and 
scaffold boards are used wherever necessary as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

All cars are stripped and repaired at the point where 
first spotted, and the final inspection as well-as the 
painting and stenciling is also performed here. Sub- 


The Blacksmith and Machine Shop Serving the .Freight Repair Trac ks, Located at the Southwest End of the Repair Yard and Adjacent 
to Track Designated No. 1. 


kept in stock at all times. The minimum amount should 
be determined through close co-operation between 
departments. This permits the purchasing department 
wide latitude in arranging purchases and deliveries, 
and at the same time automatically eliminates the 
danger of exhausted stock. Purchases and deliveries 
can then be co-ordinated easily. 


MetHop oF HANDLING CAR REPAIR WoRK 


The necessary repairs are recorded on the American 
Railway Association’s original record form as required 
by the A. R. A. rules The repair work is supervised 
by the checkers and two repair track foremen in order 
to insure that same is performed as required by the 
tules. Periodical inspection is made and all material 
applied is checked with the original record of repairs 
after the repairs have been completed and final in- 
spection made. , 


Requisition for material needed, whether drawn di- 
rect from the storehouse or from the mill or black- 
smith shop, is approved by the general car foreman. 
Raw material for fabricated parts is drawn from the 
storehouse on requisition duly approved by the par- 
ticular department’s foreman. Working stock ma- 


assemblies of parts such as doors are made on the re- 
track after the trucks have been rolled out from under 
the car. 


SHop PERFORMANCE AND Loss oF TIME DUE TO 
INCLEMENT WEATHER CONDITION 


The fact that all work is performed in the open 
causes a considerable loss of time due to inclement 
weather condition. The shop performance at Xville 
for the past year 1923 show the following cars re- 
ceived repairs: 


System cars. received. heavy repairs........ 731 
System cars received light repairs.......... 15107 
Foreign line cars received light -repairs....6,991 
otalanuimbets Ole Cars tepaired eee aa oct 8,829 
Total number of man-hours (car repair- 
TCH) Peers Ase dae a wee Gani yt a 120,049 
Total number of man-hours (car repair- 


men) lost account inclement weather. .10,382 
or a loss of 8.65 per cent. 

If necessary shelter had been provided for the men 
and no man-hours had been lost, the following ad- 
ditional equipment could have been repaired based 
on 8.65 per cent of the years production. 
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System cars; heavy repairs. 1.5-- nie eee 67 
System cars, light repairs..... NS oe Hire 101 
Foreign line cars, light repairsiec se eee 639 
Total numberof. cars5.2 3.20 ree eee 807 


t 


As it is impossible to divide man-hours of the heavy 
and light repairs, the 8.65 per cent has been applied to 
each of these classes. 

Assuming that the system cars will average $4.50 
per day in the revenue service an amount of $756.06 
per day would have been received if these cars had 
been repaired and put in service. Further assuming 
that these system cars average only 30 days in rev- 
enue service a net earning of $22,680 would have re- 
sulted. Estimating the saving on the foreign cars 
at $1.00 per day and for the same period of time, 
an additional amount of $5,040 will result, or a total 
of $27,720. 

The above figures may seem somewhat conserva- 
tive. Th: amount is approximate and represents a 
hidden but a reai loss due to existing shop inefficiencies. 
Undoubtedly this estimate is low. The records of 
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there has been no attempt to make an efficiency test 
which would show present and possible production of 
each individual shop and the shops as a whole, the 
analysis itself, so to say, is indicative and suggestive 
of improvements whereby production may be greatly 
increased. 

In any improvement program that may be considered, 
many factors must be borne in mind, of which the most 
important are those listed below as a summary of the 
above study. 


1. The geographic location of the car repair shops 
must be determined with reference to the most eco- 
nomical handling of cars to be repaired. The location 
must be readily accessible to labor and material 
markets and conditions, such as climate, water, hous- 


_ing, transportation and living conditions generally, 


must be taken into consideration. 


2. The repair tracks must be covered to a very gen- 
eral extent. The question whether the repair shop 
should be enclosed, is a matter largely dependent upon 
climatic conditions. The severe winters in the latitude 


The Area Immediately North of the Store House, Used for Storing Long Lengths Lumber Material. 


car shortages and surpluses of the A. B. C. Railroad 
Co., during the year 1923 show that hardly any sur- 
plus cars were on hand at any time. The period of 
30 days on which the above figures have been based 
can therefore be considered very conservative. 
CONCLUSION 

The foregoing is an anlysis of existing conditions 

as they present themselves at the Xville shops. While 


where the shops are located undoubtedly demand that 
the repair shop be enclosed entirely, and heated in the 
winter months. By proper housing, enough extra 
work will be performed by the men to more than pay 
for the extra investment that is necessary, as above 
indicated. 


3. The repair tracks should be so arranged that cars 
undergoing repairs will always move forward from 


FREIGHT Car SHORTAGES AND SurpLuses, A. B. C. R.R. Co. (Average Daily) 
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position to position, and be returned to service at the 
other end of the shop, so as to prevent a car from be- 
ing locked in. - 

4. A system of classified car repairs should be in- 
augurated whereby allotments of 50 or more cars may 
be repaired on a progressive plan. 

5. The transportation and handling of material to 
and from the shops, material sheds,’ platforms, stor- 
age areas and cars, is one of the most important items 
and has a direct bearing upon the efficiency of the 
plant. It can best be accomplished by means of fa- 
cilities designed to meet the individual requirements, 
as hereinbefore indicated. 

6. The arrangement of machines throughout the 
shops should be such that raw material should enter the 
shop at one end and progress through various opera- 
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tions without back movement or unnecessary handling. 
Fabricated material should always move towards the 
repair track. 

7. The most important thing to consider is the in- 
stallation of labor saving devices and other adjuncts 
which will enable the men to do their work with the 
greatest efficiency and at the least possible cost. 

8. Repairs to steel cars require the installation of 
suitable machinery for handling this class of repair 
work, 

9. In connection with the repair of steel car equip- 
ment, provision should be made for the storage of a 
reasonable quantity of sheets, plates, bars, and other 
metal parts, which should be located in close prox- 
imity to the machine tool area where such materials 
are being worked. 


Report on Front-Ends, Grates and Ashpans 


Committee Contributes a Timely Review of Recent Developments 
2 in Devices for Producing Mechanical Draft in Locomotives 


By Epwarp C. ScHMIpT 


Devices for creating mechanical draft in locomotives and 
a description of the draft arrangements of an oil-burning 
locomotive are the subject of the report of this committee 
to the convention of the International Railway Fuel Asso- 
ciation. The chairman of the committee was Edward C. 
Schmidt, professor of railway engineering, University of 
Illinois. In the report, from which the following para- 
graphs were extracted, it is stated in the introduction that 
both topics were presented for general discussion in order 
that they might be incorporated in the proceedings of the 
association. 


The committee on front-ends, grates and ashpans 
presents in this report two topics, namely :—a. A review 
of devices proposed for producing mechanical draft in 
locomotives. b. A description of the draft arrangements 
used by the Southern Pacific lines on their oil-burning 
locomotives. ‘ 

While the first topic does not readily lend itself to any 
but general discussion, it is timely and it is certainly ap- 


propriate to record in the proceedings of this association 
the various proposals, which have been made for obtaining 
locomotive draft by mechanical means. The second topic 
is included in recognition of the interest of the many 
members of the association who have to deal with oil 
fuel, in the hope that it will provoke a general discussion 
of drafting practice on oil-burning locomotives. 
MECHANICAL DRAFT 


There has been for many years a widespread apprecia- 
tion of the fact that locomotive draft, as ordinarily pro- 
duced by exhausting the steam through a nozzle, is ob- 
tained at an excessive expenditure of power, and that a 
more efficient means of producing draft offers one of the 
best avenues for increasing economy in locomotive per- 
formance. Various attempts to devise such means have 
been made during the last ten years both in this country 
and abroad. 

No form of steam driven engine can get rid of its 
steam without some back pressure; but there has been a 
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Fig. 1—MacFarland Fan Draft for Locomotives. 
A, fan; B, turbine; C, turbine steam line; D, maximum speed governor; BE, maximum pressure governor; F, netting; G, main exhaust pipes. 
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constant and successful attempt to reduce this pressure 
toa minimum. In good noncondensing stationary recipro- 
cating engine practice, the average back pressure even at 
high speeds is generally less than one pound per sq. in. 
In the locomotive, on the other hand, the back pressure 
at high speeds ranges from 12 to 18 lbs. per sq. in. It is 
obvious that this difference in back pressure in the two 
instances greatly reduces the net power developed in the 
cylinders of the locomotive as compared with stationary 
engines. 

Indicator cards taken from a modern mikado loco- 
motive weighing 284,500 lbs., with a maximum tractive 
effort of 54,600 lbs. and 26-in. by 32-in. cylinders, show 


Fig. 2—Coppus Induced Draft Fan for Locomotives. 
1, fan casing; 2, netting; 3, fan blades; 4, guide vane casing; 6, 
diffuser and stack; 7, steam turbine. 


the average back pressure in the cylinders to be 13 Ibs. 
per sq. in. when running at 57 per cent cut-off and 26 
miles per hour. The horsepower represented by the back 
pressure at this speed is 302, that is, we could get 302 
additional horsepower from the locomotive if the back 
pressure could be reduced to zero; we are paying there- 
fore in this locomotive 302 h. p. for producing the draft 
under the conditions cited. The draft in this case was 
9.3 in. of water and the calculated net power required to 
move the gases through the engine and out of the front- 
end is not more than 70 h. p. In other words, the exhaust 
steam jet, for 302 h. p. delivered to it, does 70 h. p. of 
work and allows the balance to go to waste. Of course, 
no draft producing device can act at 100 per cent effici- 
ency, but the efficiency of the jet in this instance is only 
23 per cent, and we might very reasonably expect to devise 
some form of mechanical draft which would have a higher 
efficiency. If, for example, we could devise some forrn 
of turbine-driven fan in which the turbine would operate 
on exhaust steam at say 6 lbs. pressure, we could reduce 
the back pressure to this point and we could increase the 
mean effective pressure in the cylinders by the difference 
between 13 lbs. and 6 Ibs. This difference would repre- 
sent a net gain of 162 h. p. in the power delivered by the 
locomotive. Under the conditions cited the locomotive 
developed 2,200 h. p., to which this gain would add 7.4 
per cent. The facts concerning losses due to back pres- 
sure which are here so briefly sketched are set forth in 
great detail in a paper presented to the association by 
H. B. MacFarland in 1912. 

The opportunity for improving locomotive efficiency 
offered by the situation thus briefly reviewed has at- 
tracted the attention of various designers during the last 
ten years and a number of plans for mechanical draft 
have been suggested, and some of them have been tried 
in service. There are presented below descriptions of four 
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of the devices proposed for producing draft in this way. 
These statements are greatly condensed from much more 
detailed descriptions published elsewhere. The committee 
has information concerning one or two additional de- 
signs which it is not now at liberty to publish. In all 
these plans the draft is produced by means of a small 
fan or blower which is driven by a steam turbine. In 
some instances the turbine is supplied with live steam 
and in others with the exhaust steam from the locomotive 
cylinders. Two of these designs have been experimented 
with in service; the others, in so far as we can learn, 
have not been applied at all. 

Apparently the first attempt to develop mechanical draft 
equipment for locomotives was that made by H. B. Mae- 
Farland, following the back pressure experiments to 
which reference has already been made. The tests of his 
device were first made in 1913 on Santa Fe locomotive 
1302; and the second application was made in 1914 on a 
New York Central switching locomotive. Mr. MacFar- 
land described his experiments and his equipment in the 
discussion of a paper on “Steam Locomotives of Today,” 
presented at the railroad session of the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers on De- 
cember 2, 1914. 

The apparatus consisted of a fan and a steam turbine 
placed horizontally in the front-end with the fan inlet 
facing the front tube sheet, and the turbine in front of 
the fan. The center line of this equipment is a little 
below the center line of the boiler. The turbine is fed 
by live steam through an independent steam line. The 
exhaust from the engine cylinders is lead vertically up- 
ward from an extension of the valve chamber discharge 
into the sides of the exterior stack. The general arrange- 
ment of this equipment as designed for a mikado loco- 
motive is shown in Fig, 1. 

The turbine in this equipment was finally arranged with 
automatic control for both turbine speed and boiler pres- 


Fig. 3—Front-end with Coppus Induced Fan Draft. 


sure, concerning which the author says: “The maximum 
speed governor is made a part of the steam turbine itself 
and is designed to automatically throttle the supply of 
steam into the turbine when the predetermined maximum 
safe speed has been reached. The maximum pressure 
governor is fitted into the steam line supplying the turbine, 
and is so constructed that the flow into the turbine is 
automatically throttled when the locomotive boiler pres- 
sure has reached within a few pounds of the normal work- 
ing pressure. This governor is also fitted with an attach- 
ment which makes possible the control of the steam 
through the valve from the locomotive cab.” , 

Although the experiments with this design were im 
many respects satisfactory, its development was halted. 
The committee understands that one of the chief reasons 
for not proceeding with its development was the difficulty 
in obtaining at that date a fan of the requisite capacity 
which would go within the available space. 


June 7, 1924. 
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Fig. 4—Turbine-Driven Draft Fan For the Ljungstrom Locomotive. 


Mr. Frans H. C. Coppus, president of the Coppus 
Engineering Corporation of Worcester, Mass., has pro- 
posed a form of blower for producing the draft in loco- 
motives in a paper entitled “The Mechanical Drafting of 
Locomotives,” presented in December, 1922, to the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. His design is il- 
lustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. 

The author states at the outset that this design is in- 
tended to be applied to existing locomotives without any 
radical change in their fundamental arrangements. It 
consists of a very compactly designed turbine-driven 
blower located below the locomotive stack and directly 
attached to it. The turbine is operated by live steam and 
the exhaust. from the engine cylinders does not enter the 
front-end at all; but is thrown directly into the atmos- 
phere through plain exhaust pipes as indicated in Fig. 3. 
The blower is distinguished from ordinary blowers by the 
use of an “intensifying element” consisting of a set of 
stationary guide vanes which receive the gas discharged 
from the fan propeller, concentrating the gas current and 
giving it further acceleration. The details of the blower 
and the turbine are shown in Fig. 2. 

The fan casing has a conically shaped outer shell (1) 
connected by ribs to an inner cylindrical housing for the 
bearings, the shaft, and an oil pump. The bottom of this 
fan casing is covered by a netting (2). The fan blades 
(3) are arranged in spiral form and, depending upon their 
size and speed and the temperature of the gases, they are 
made either of a special aluminum alloy of high tensile 
strength or of monel metal. Immediately above the fan 
blades are the stationary guide vanes (4). These are of 
sheet steel arranged in spiral form between the stationary 
hub and the outer guide vane casing (5). Due to the fact 
that this blower has a much greater gas delivery than any 
other fan of the same diameter and that therefore the 
dynamic pressure of the gas is very high, it is essential 
to use a diffuser (6) which serves to transform the dy- 
namic pressure into static pressure. In this instance the 
locomotive stack acts as the diffuser. 

The turbine (7) is located on the periphery of the 
fan, and therefore takes up little space. The turbine ex- 
haust is discharged with the gases. The fan shaft carries 
on its extreme end the impeller of an oil pump which 


has a manifold purpose. The fan revolving at a high 
speed—in this particular case about 3,000 r. p. m.—cre- 
ates considerable downward axial pressure, to which is 
added the weight of the rotating parts. No bearing will 
stand up under this end thrust at this speed, and other 
means must therefore be adopted to take care of it. The 
end thrust created by the pump impeller is made use of to 
counteract the end thrust of the fan. By restricting the 
pump discharge to the cooling chamber, the thrust of 
the pump impeller may be made anything desired, so that 
the vertical blower shaft may be made to float. The oil 
from the pump passes upward over half of the cooling 
chamber, downward over the other half, and out of the 
smokebox into a cooling coil back to the pump inlet. The 
shaft is hollow and the oil is forced through it and out 
through a small hole into a chamber over the upper ball 
bearing, whence it passes through the two bearings and 
then back to the pump. 

While, of course, this design, like most others, has for 
its main object the reduction of the back pressure in the 
cylinders, Mr. Coppus recites as follows certain inci- 
dental advantages in operation which would result from 
the use of a fan: 

“Tf the only effect of drafting locomotives mechanically 
was the elimination of the back. pressure on the pistons, 
this would in itself be sufficient to deserve the keenest 
interest of those responsible for the economical operation 
of locomotives; but the subject embraces a great many 
other questions and vitally affects many features in con- 
nection with the economical generation and use of steam. 
Mechanical drafting gives the locomotives a degree of 
flexibility which it does not now possess and for securing 
which thousands of dollars have been spent with very 
meager results. 

“The variable-exhaust nozzle, while extensively used 
abroad, has not met with popular favor on this continent. 
Its maintenance was difficult and it soon became inopera- 
tive. It has been tried sufficiently, however, to demon- 
strate its usefulness and economy. In case of leaky flues 
or other defects of the locon.otive, or in changing over to 
a different grade of coal, the engine could be made to 
steam freely, and when conditions were favorable the 
back pressure could be materially reduced, all without the 
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necessity of opening up the front-end to change the noz- 
zle tip. An induced-draft fan is a variable-exhaust nozzle 
par excellence. 

“When there is no connection between the exhaust pas- 
sages and cylinders and the smokebox, as is the case when 
a locomotive is drafted mechanically, no gases can be 
drawn into the engine. 

“Popping off can be entirely eliminated. With the 
drafting of the locomotive independent of the perform- 
ance of the engine, the steam pressure can at all times 
be kept below the blowing-off point. In approaching stops 
the steam pressure may be allowed to drop sufficiently to 
prevent the heat of the firebox and fuel bed from raising 
it, when the engine is standing, above the pressure at 
which the safety valve is set, and on an ascending grade 
the maximum pressure does not need to be carried to the 
last moment. The steam -pressure may be picked up 
at will or allowed to drop, regardless of the amount of 
work the engine is doing. 

“This flexibility of draft makes it unnecessary to favor 
the engine at any time. The practice of favoring the en- 
gine on grades, often no doubt unavoidable under the 
present method of drafting, is not only wrong from the 
standpoint of efficiency, but it is sure to result in leaky 
tubes, increasing the maintenance cost and shortening the 
life of the boiler; for if, within any period, the water in 
the gauge glass is allowed to drop, or if, in other words, 
the water in the boiler is converted into steam faster than 
new water is fed in, then within another period the water 
level must be raised again and more water fed in than 
is transformed into steam. The faster the water is made 
up, the nearer this practice comes to working the in- 
jector while the engine is standing, which causes great 
irregularity of temperatures throughout the boiler and is 
ihe cause of more destructive stresses than anything else. 

“The heat loss due to combustible in cinders, estimated 
anywhere from 5 to 20 per cent, depending largely on the 
class of service, is generally classed among the unavoid- 
able losses. With the present method of drafting loco- 
motives this loss is actually unavoidable and for two rea- 
sons; first, in order not to put a heavier back pressure 
on the engines than is absolutely necessary, a very thin 
fire is carried and the fuel which has been burned to coke 
is therefore very near the top of the fuel bed and often 
on top; second, on account of the pulsating draft caused 
by the intermittent discharge of the exhaust steam, this 
light fuel is lifted off the fuel bed, carried through the 


Fig. 5—Front-End of the Ljungstrom Locomotive. 
b, turbine for fan; C, air pre-heater. 


A, fan impeller; 
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boiler tubes, and discharged through the stack. These 
draft pulsations are particularly destructive, in that they 
lift or tear the fire when starting and until the engine 
gets up speed. With a fan a heavier fire can be carried, 
so that the lighter fuel will always be held down by the 
heavier fuel; and the constant flow of air through the fuel 
bed, while gradually changing in intensity, will not lift 
or tear the fire, and this loss, therefore, can be practically 
entirely eliminated.” 

Mr. Coppus recommends coupling with the induced 
draft system described above, a system of undergrate 
forced draft. He proposes the use of hollow grate bars 
connected to a wind box into which air is forced by a 
turbine-driven blower of the same type as the one above 
described except that this blower would be placed hori- 
zontally and would handle cool air, avoiding the excessive 
end thrust and the special lubrication and cooling features. 
This second fan would be used to overcome the resistance 
through the grates and the fuel bed; and the induced 
draft fan in the front-end would therefore need only to 
draw the gases from the firebox through the tubes. This 
combination could be so operated as to keep the gases 
within the firebox substantially at atmospheric pressure 
producing a “balanced draft” for which many advantages 
are claimed. As far as the committee is aware, Mr. 
Coppus’ designs have not yet been tried in service. 

Fan Draft in the Ljungstrom Turbine-Driven Locomotive. 

During the winter of 1921-1922, there was placed in 
service on the Swedish state railways a remarkable loco- 
motive designed by Fredrik and Birger Ljungstrom, tur- 
bine and power plant manufacturers of Stockholm, in 
which the usual reciprocating engines are replaced by a 
turbine exhausting into an air-cooled condenser, the air 
for combustion is preheated by means of the waste gas, 
the feed water is heated by the exhaust steam from the 
auxiliaries and the draft is created by a turbine-driven 
fan. Its maximum horsepower is 1,500 and maximum 
drawbar pull 30,000 Ibs. 

In this locomotive the front-end is divided by a vertical 
partition or baffle plate which causes the gases to flow 
downward among the tubes of an air heater through 
which the air for combustion is drawn into an air-tight 
ashpan. The gases, cooled by the heater to about 300 
degrees F., then pass upward through the forward part 
of the front-end to the specially formed stack shown in 
Fig. 5, into which they are drawn by the turbine-driven 
fan whose details are shown in Fig. 4. 


The stack intake is an annular opening with a hori- 
zontal axis; the impeller of the fan rotates in front of and 
close to this opening, drawing the gases from the smoke 
box and forcing them through the stack. As indicated 
in Fig. 5, the turbine which drives this fan is located on 
the front of the locomotive and its rear end, which con- 
tains an oil pump and an oil reservoir, is exposed to the 
cooling action of the air. The turbine is furnished with 
live steam. The maximum speed of the fan is 10,000 
r. p. m., and at this speed the turbine develops 40 h. p. 
The fan impeller is machined from a solid steel dise and 
the hub is counterbored from both sides to give a flexible 
connection and permit the rim and blades to rotate about 
their own center of gravity and run without vibration. 

The turbine consists of a single impulse wheel with 
two rows of rotary blades. The blades are welded up into 
a complete ring and clamped to the center disc by two 
plates. The turbine shaft is hollow and carries a central 
spindle to which the fan is attached. The turbine works 
at full boiler pressure and exhausts, against a back pres- ” 
sure of 75 lbs., to a high pressure feedwater heater or 
to the main turbine. i 


It is to be noted in this design the fan handles gas 
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whose volume and temperature have been reduced to 
roughly one-half of the volume and temperature which 
prevail in the ordinary locomotive, and that the problems 
of fan design and fan maintenance are thereby much 
simplified. 

Design by H. Daubois. 

‘In an article entitled “Continuous Draft in Locomo- 
tives,’ H. Daubois describes apparatus for producing the 
draft by means. of a turbine-driven fan, after discussing 
at some length the disadvantages arising from the variable 
draft pressure caused by the variable steam pressure in 
the ordinary nozzle. Among these disadvantages, Mr. 
Daubois does not cite the power losses due to the back 
pressure in the cylinders and he proposes the use of all 
the exhaust steam from the cylinders to drive the fan 
turbine. Although he does not specifically so state, it is 
probably to be inferred, therefore, that he does not ex- 
pect to get a very much lower back pressure than is found 
in the cylinders of the locomotive with the usual draft 
arrangements. He emphasizes the fact that by thus using 
the exhaust steam, the speed and the work performed by 
the fan (and consequently the draft) would vary auto- 


matically with the work being performed by the loco- ° 


motive, as is the case with the ordinary exhaust jet. This 
device can be applied to existing locomotives without any 
cha iges except in the front-end arrangements. It is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 6. 

The exhaust steam reaches the turbine B through the 
passage A which is expanded into an annular delivery 
chamber which feeds the steam over the entire periphery 
of the turbine. The turbine is of very simple design; 
for a locomotive using superheated steam as in the figure, 
it consists of two rotors and two sets of fixed guide vanes, 
whereas for a locomotive using saturated steam, the 
author proposes a single rotor and a single set of vanes. 
The steam after passing through the turbine enters the 
receiving chamber F, from which it is exhausted through 
the pipe G either directly to the atmosphere or to a feed 
water heater, as may be desired. 

The rotating parts of the turbine are carried upon the 
hollow spindle I; the top portion of this spindle is of 
cylindrical form and passes through the labyrinth joint J, 
carrying upon its upper end the hub K and a helicoidal 
fan L. Within this hollow spindle there is a fixed arbor 
M, the lower end of which carries the race for a ball 
bearing while the upper end forms a socket for the pivot 
bearing at P. All the rotating parts are supported and 
guided by these two bearings. The fan L draws the gases 
from the smoke box through the openings S and dis- 
charges them through the guide vanes T into the stack. 
The space above the guide vanes together with the stack 
acts as a diffuser. A circular passage cored in the conical 
base of this diffuser forms a blower V to be used for 
draft when the fan is at rest. A lubricator X located 
outside the front-end supplies oil, through a pipe Y and 
a passage Z, to both the lower and upper bearings. 

It is to be noted that all rubbing parts in this-design are 
withdrawn entirely from contact with the gas and are 
surrounded by exhaust steam. The only opportunity for 
exhaust gas to pass into the steam space is through the 
labyrinth J and whatever leakage there may be at this 
point is a leakage of steam into the gas space, since the 
steam in the receiver F is at higher pressure than the gas 
space. The rotating parts are designed with sufficient 
mass to avoid any variation in speed due to the variation 
in the exhaust impulse during one revolution of the main 
engines. The axial thrust of the steam entering the 
turbine is upward and serves to counterbalance the down- 
ward thrust of the fan. 

Since the turbine receives and delivers steam over its 
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entire periphery, it cannot in itself create much, if any, 
counter pressure in the main exhaust passage and such 
back pressure as may exist in the cylinders is due to the 
design of the valves and valve gear. The author pro- 
poses that the exhaust steam from the turbine be used 
in a closed tubular feed water heater with which the ordi- 
nary injector may continue to be used. 

Mr. Daubois makes the following claims for this equip- 
ment: “It does not modify the exterior appearance of the 
locomotive ; it does not interfere with the cleaning of the 
front-end or of the tubes; it improves the efficiency of 
the boiler by increasing its output and by diminishing its 
coal consumption ; it reduces the effort of the firemen; it 
makes the locomotive less noisy; and, finally, .it can be 
easily installed in existing locomotives.” 


DRAFTING ARRANGEMENTS USED BY THE SOUTHERN 
Paciric LINES ON O1L-BurRNING LOCOMOTIVES 


Front-Ends, 


Oil-burning locomotives operated on the Southern Pa- 
cific lines, (Pacific system) are equipped with two kinds 
of front-end draft arrangements; namely, the petticoat 
pipe and the inside stack arrangements. The inside stack 
is now adopted as standard; all new locomotives are thus 
equipped and the older locomotives are equipped with the - 
inside stack on being changed to superheaters. 

In the old arrangement the petticoat pipe was made in 
two sections, the lower part or bell fitting into a straight 
pipe in order to allow the raising and lowering of both 
ends of the pipe. The petticoat pipe was designed to draw 
on both the top and the bottom of the flue sheet. The 
average height from top of pipe to base of stack is *be- 
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Fig. 6—Daubois Turbine-Driven Fan for Locomotive Draft. 


A, main exhaust passage; B, steam turbine; F, exhaust receiving 
chamber; G, exhaust pre-heater; I, hollow turbine spindle; J, labyrinth 
joint; K, fan hub; L, fan blades; M, stationary arbor; P, pivot bear- 
ing; S, gas inlets; T, guide vane and diffuser; V, blower, X, lubricator. 
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tween 414 and 6 inches; and from the top of the nozzle, 
one inch. The new extension stack which is now being 
applied to superheater locomotives extends down to about 
the center line of the boiler, and it is so made that it can 
be raised or lowered. 


Grates and Ashpans. 


Since the locomotives on the Southern Pacific Lines 
burn oil they have neither grates nor ashpans, but are 
equipped instead with fire pans which are made in two 
shapes—the square pan for the vertical draft and the 
half-round pan for the horizontal draft. The vertical 
draft pan is bricked up to about the fourth row of stay 
bolts on the sides. In the front or burner end, in order 
to locate the burner a suitable distance from flash wall, 
there is a draft sheet. The space between the draft sheet 
and the flue sheet is filled with an iron plate which is pro- 
tected by fire brick and a thin layer of mortar poured over 
the brick. The flash wall is built up to within 6 inches 
of the fire door. The fire door is flat with a 4-inch hole 
in the center to be used for sanding flues, and a peep hole 
to permit the condition of the fire to be observed. 

The burner is placed at the front of the fire pan in an 
opening made in the draft sheet. The size of this open- 
ing is usually 6 in, by 8 in.; this allows cool air to enter 
the firebox and also serves to cool the burner. The veloc- 
ity of this current of air also helps to atomize the oil 
spray. It has been demonstrated that a locomotive so 
equipped can be fired with the atomizer valve shut off, and 
that the velocity of the air entering around the burner 
will spray the oil so that it will readily ignite when the 
engine is being worked hard. The flash hole is placed 
just forward of the flash wall—as a rule, about 5 feet 
from the burner. With this arrangement the incoming 
current of air from the flash hole strikes the horizontal 
spray of oil and, thoroughly mixing with it, turns the 
spray and flame upward just in front of the extremely hot 
flash wall, where conditions are best for complete com- 
bustion. 


The draft through the flash hole is controlled by means 
of a sheet-iron box with a hinged damper on the back 
side. This damper is regulated by the fireman by means 
of a chain running into the cab. The vertical draft ar- 
rangement has proven very satisfactory in bad water 
districts. The fire pan for this arrangement has to be 
free from air leaks, since such leaks are not only detri- 
mental to the steaming qualities of the locomotive, but 
they cause drumming in the firebox, and this drumming 
injures the firebricks and shakes them loose. 

With the horizontal draft arrangement a half-round 
fire pan is used. The air openings in this pan are located 
in the draft sheet on both sides of the burner. On small 
locomotives draft tubes are used; these tubes are 3 in. 
in diameter by 6 in. long. The horizontal pan has the 
same opening around the burner as that on the vertical 
draft, for the purpose of cooling the burner. The air 
currents to the rear of the firebox are admitted through 
the fire door. This fire door is made in the form of a 
hood and the air is admitted through the bottom, in which 
there is an adjustable damper. Inside the firebox door is 
located the deflector, which turns downward the air com- 
ing in through the door. This current of air meets and 
thoroughly mixes with the current of air and vaporized 
oil coming from the burner at a point just in front of the 
hot flash wall where conditions are most favorable for 
combustion. In the horizontal draft arrangement a great 
deal more atomizer is used in order to force the oil spray 
back against the incoming current of air through the fire 
door. The air openings on oil-burning locomotives re- 
quire very close attention, and we do not always find that 
the locomotive which runs over the line with a perfectly 
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clear stack has the best fuel record. It is good practice 
to regulate the supply of air until a very light gray haze 
shows at the stack. Under these conditions excess air is 
reduced to a minimum and the fuel consumption is kept 
down. 

On a mikado locomotive burning oil the total oil open- 
ing with the vertical draft is 290 square inches, distributed . 
as follows: 30 square inches in the burner hole (allow- 
ing for the burner), and 260 square inches in the flash 
hole. These openings are for a locomotive with 6% inch 
nozzle tip and a half-inch split. As a rule the air open- 
ings are regulated by the flue area, taking into considera- 
tion also the size of nozzle tip and the water conditions 
over the district in which the locomotive is to be run. 


Reclamation of Hose and Fittings 


By JAMEs C. Griccs 
Foreman Hose Dept., A. T. & S. F. Ry., Chicago, Ill. 


Extracted from a paper presented before the recent con- 
vention of the Air Brake Association, Montreal, Que. It 
describes briefly the methods used by the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., for reclaiming this material. 


The reclamation of hose and fittings is a more im- 
portant part of the air brake equipment of today than it 
was a few years ago, owing to the fact that material 
used in these fittings is not as good as it was at that time; 
and yet they cost as much, and, in many cases, more. 
Realizing the saving on reclaimed fittings, machines have 
been devised by the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe R. R., 
costing but a small sum, yet doing the work with the least 
possible labor and expense. The parts were all reclaimed 
from scrap received at Corwith yards, Chicago. 

The first operation in dismantling air and signal hose, 
is cutting the bolts. This is done by the use of a pair of 
shears. To operate these, an 8-inch cylinder is bolted 
perpendicularly to the floor. A lever arm connects the 
cylinder with the two blades, which works on the same 
principle as a pair of ordinary scissors; the shears being 
controlled by means of a foot lever connected to a straight 
air valve. : 

The second operation is removing the fittings from the 
hose, by the use of three cylinders, two of which are 
bolted to iron frames, four feet apart, the frames being 
especially made for this purpose. The pistons, with spe- 
cial jigs, move in opposite directions. The third cylinder 
which is a 10-inch non-pressure-head type, is bolted under 
the frame, and on a line with one of the 8-inch cylinders. 
Two lever arms connect with the 10-inch piston and pass 
through the frame work, connecting with two jaws. 
These jaws are supported half-way between the two 8- 
inch cylinders. 

The hose is gripped between the jaws, by operating a 
straight air valve on the line, and the two 8-inch cylinders, 
moving in opposite directions, remove the fittings. _AlL 
serviceable fittings are sorted at the machine, while strip- 
ping. Nipples having dirt in thé-threads, are placed in a 
tank containing a solution of oakite and water. This so- 
lution is heated by a steam coil and dissolves the dirt. 

A machine for stripping hose was made by bolting two 
10-inch cylinders four feet apart, on an iron base. Rods 
two feet long are screwed into the bolt holes on one end — 
of the cylinders. On the other end of these rods is a 1- 
inch plate for the support of a jaw, which is bolted to 
the center of the plate. 

The piston rods are made the same height as the plate, 
allowing five inches between the piston face and the sta- 
tionary jaw. The pistons move upward by operating an 
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air valve, gripping the mounted hose between the jaws. 
Two men, one on each side of the machine, remove the 
nuts from the bolts with wrenches. The rubber is cut 
from the fittings by a chisel. 

Steam hose fittings are given hard usage, while in 
service, and the result is that every coupling must be re- 
paired. This is done by replacing worn out and broken 
parts with serviceable ones. Ten per cent of the steam 
couplings received are the Vapor Car Heating Co. 302-Y. 
This type has no lugs for the interchange of the S 4- 
locker, so, in order to have them interchangeable, a lug 
of the same size as the one on the Vapor Car Heating 
302-S is welded to the 302-Y. 

All gaskets, used in these couplings, when worn down 
on the face, not to exceed 1/32 inch, are repaired by tru- 
ing the face and gluing a composition ring to the back, 
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making them standard thickness. Owing to the various 
defects in the fittings, they are when mounted, tested at 
100 Ibs. steam pressure ; those showing leaks are replaced. 

Air and signal hose is given a test of 120 Ibs. of air 
pressure, while submerged in a tank of water. Sixty per 
cent of the air hose couplings are repaired by inserting 
new pins; 87 per cent of the couplings, 88 per cent of 
the nipples and 86 per cent of the clamps dismantled are 
reclaimed. 

A summary of the fittings reclaimed and the saving on 
each, for the year ended October 31, 1923, follows: 


Class of fittings No. pieces Cost to repair Savings 

ero MC Sete oe in Ce Ags 334,184 $13,441.35 $48,866.69 
DS Mal gmere De ais = cect a, aco 24,955 737.45 3,937.33 
Vin Sticmem arms sea ce 641 12.82 122.84 
SSCHININMED ca Mite et ar oe 76,473 11,376.60 25,218.43 

FP Gtalsueeient. cok Souk Ss 436,253 $25,568.22 $78,145.29 


ee Power of the Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 


Description of the Rebuilding of Original Mallet Locomo- 
tives and Comparison with Two Types of New Engines 


A striking example of the results which it is possible to 
obtain by the rebuilding of old power, is furnished by the 
performance record of old Mallet compound locomotives 
rebuilt and modernized by the Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio 
Ry. These engines compare very favorably with two types 
of new locomotives of modern design purchased since the 
reconstruction of the old engines. A more comprehensive 
idea may be had as to what was done to the Mallet engines 
by reference to the description of this power, which also 
compares the old engines with the two new types of modern 
locomotives. 


A discussion of the motive power of the Carolina 
Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. may very well be prefaced by a 
historical sketch of the company; for the circumstances 
under which this road operates illustrate to a pre-eminent 
degree the influence of service requirements and oper- 
ating conditions upon the type of motive power. In con- 
trast to many roads whose physical characteristics in- 


- 


clude only moderate grades and curvature, the Carolina 
Clinchfield & Ohio is a road of heavy grades and sharp 
curvature. And where operating conditions on many 
roads include only trains of moderate tonnage and light 
cars, this road regularly handles trains of extreme length 
made up of cars of heavy capacity. As a consequence 
the requirement of the Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio is 
an engine capable of moving tonnage trains of heavily 
loaded coal cars at moderate speed over heavy grades and 
sharp curvature, and the principal type in use has been 
a powerful type of Mallet locomotive. 


While the historical sketch which follows may be to 
a certain extent a digression from the subject properly 
in hand, it will not be without interest as an incidental 
illustration of the trials and tribulations of those who 
wrought in the early days of railroading. The builders 
of the first sections of what afterward became the Caro- 
lina Clinchfield & Ohio met with many reverses, and the 
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New Mikado Freight Locomotives of the Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. Built by the American Locomotive Co. are Rendering Very Satis- 
ee p factory Service in Handling Fast Freight Trains Over the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
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Carolina Clinchfield & Ohic Ry. 2-6-6-2 type Mallet Compound Locom tive as Originally Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 191%. 
In 1923 the Ten Engines of This Class Were Completely Rebuilt and Modernized by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


eventual success of the project is the record of the over- 
coming of many obstacles and difficulties besides those 
which nature had placed in their way. 

It appears that from the beginning of railroad con- 
struction in the United States, the building of a railroad 
from the seacoast over the Blue Ridge mountains was the 
dream of the statesman and men of affairs of that day. 
As early as 1832, John C. Calhoun advocated the con- 
struction of a railroad from Charleston, S. C., to Cin- 
cinnati, O. This project was undertaken in 1836 by a 
company formed for this purpose, of which Robert Y. 
Hayne, the great South Carolina senator, famous for his 
debate with Webster, was the president. Surveys were 
made and construction of the road was begun, although 
only 18 miles of the line were completed, that portion 
being in South Carolina. In this connection it is worthy 
of notice that John C. Freeman, at one time a candidate 
for the presidency, is understood to have been one of the 
surveyors on this road. 

Various other projects covering the route from 
Charleston to Cincinnati were conceived but were never 
carried into execution because of what was then thought 
to be the almost impassable mountain barriers. The 


- scheme lay dormant until about 1887, when General John 


T. Wilder, who had been a gallant soldier in the union 
army, interested capitalists in the construction of a rail- 
road and subsequently organized the Charleston Cincin- 


nati & Chicago Ry., more commonly known at that time . 


as the 3-C railroad. The principal object of this road, 
as it was stated at that time, was to connect the rich coal 
fields of southwest Virginia and eastern Kentucky with 
the north and south, by means of a railroad extending 
from Charleston to Cincinnati. This company again 
made surveys through the entire route, and eventually 
completed two sections of the proposed road. One of 
these sections extended from Marion, N. C., south to 
Kingsville, S. C., and is now owned by the Southern Ry., 
while the other section of 20 miles extended south from 
Johnson City, Tenn., to Chestoa, Tenn., and is now a 
part of the Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 

Associated with General Wilder in this project were 
several English capitalists. Altogether about seven mil- 
lion dollars were spent, and it is assumed that the road 
would have been completed had it not been for the failure 
of the English banking firm of Baring Brothers, which 
made it necessary to suspend all operations in 1893. 

The road was then sold under foreclosure proceedings 
and was purchased by Chas. E. Hellier, July 17, 1893. 
He subsequently organized what was known as the Ohio 
River & Charleston Ry., and about September, 1899, 
that company extended the road from Chesota to a point 
five miles south of Huntdale, N. C., a distance of about 
20 miles. 

In 1903, Geo. L. Carter and his associates purchased 
the property of the Ohio River & Charleston Ry., and 


organized the South & Western Ry., with the idea of 
developing the coal fields of southwest Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky. They acquired large tracts of coal 
lands in what has since become famous as the “Clinch- 
field section.” This company extended the line from 
Huntdale to Spruce Pine, N. C., when further extension 
of the road was discontinued until the year 1905, at 
which time Mr. Carter interested the present owners in 
taking over the property. 

In that year extension of the road from Spruce Pine, 
south, and from Johnson City, north, was begun. While 
the general plan of the old 3-C road was followed so 
far as the country traversed was concerned, new surveys 
were made and considering the rugged country realtively 
easy curves and low grades were found to be feasible. 

The name of the railroad was changed in 1908 to the 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry., and in 1909 the road 
was opened from Dante, Va., to Spartanburg, S. C., a 
distance of approximately 242 miles. Subsequently, be- 
tween the years 1912 and 1915, the line was extended 
from Dante to Elkhorn City, Ky., an additional 35 miles, 
making a total of 277 miles from Elkhorn City to 
Spartanburg, which comprises the principal main track 
mileage of the road today. 

One of the interesting features of the construction of 
this road was considered at that time a distinct departure 
from former practices in railroad construction, Where 
other roads, seeking low grades, had gone around the 
mountain barriers, the C. C. & O. Ry., had cut through 
them. Throughout almost its entire length it traverses 
a rugged mountainous country, cutting its way through 
the intervening mountains with a high standard of con- 
struction and easy grades, which fit it for the transporta- 
tion of an immense tonnage. A glance at the map will 
show that it is a bridge line from the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia coal fields to the Piedmont section of the Carolinas. 

As previously mentioned, the length of the present 
line is 277 miles, and in crossing four distinct water 
sheds it makes use of 55 tunnels, the shortest of which is 
179 ft., and the longest 7854 ft., or 1.48 miles, the ag- 
gregate length of the tunnels being 3.5 per cent of the 
total mileage of the road. One of the unusual features 
of all of these tunnels is the ample clearance provided, 
all of them being 18 ft. wide and 22 ft. high, which is 
considerably more than is usually the practice. 

The elevation above sea level is 795 ft., at Elkhorn 
City, Ky., and 742 ft., at Spartanburg, S. C., the highest 
point being at the crest of the Blue Ridge mountains 
which is 2628 ft. above sea level, the average gradient 
being .793 per cent. [ive states are crossed in the 277 
miles of road, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

The construction of the Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio 
Ry., has justified not only the ideals of the early advo- 
cates of the plan but also the expectations of those who 
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Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
Very 


finished the project, in opening up a section of the coun- 
try rich in natural resources. The high grade coal fields 

of southwest Virginia and eastern Kentucky, with a 
capacity of approximately 3,500,000 tons per year from 
the present 44 operations, the virgin forests, agricultural 
products, and mines producing feldspar, mica, kaolin, 
shale, limestone, and sand suitable for glass manufactur- 
ing, have all resulted in the construction of manufactur- 
ing cities along the line. 

As was indicated in the opening paragraph, the con- 
ditions under which freight is handled over a railroad 
such as the C. C. & O. Ry., would require heavy power 
to operate the trains efficiently as they usually consist of 
80 to 90 50-ton cars. As a consequence the principal 
source of power on the road is the compound 
Mallet locomotive, of which the road has 48. The other 
engines used for handling the lighter trains are prin- 
‘cipally of the mikado type, of which the road has 21. 
In addition to these the road has 30 engines of different 
types, or a total of 99; and it also operates 7,832 freight 
cars, 39 passenger cars and 101 other miscellaneous cars. 

All of the locomotives with the exception of six used 
during the construction period, have been built since 
1909, and in most instances are thoroughly modern. 
New power has been added from time to time, and late 
last year ten of the Mallet locomotives built in 1910 
were completely overhauled and modernized. They are 
of the 2-6-6-2 type having 24-in. and 37-in. by 32-in. 
cylinders, and weigh 325,850 Ibs. on the drivers, the total 
weight of the engine being 378,650 lbs. 

_ They serve as a good example as to what may be ac- 
complished by the modernization of older power. While 
they were considered modern engines at the time they 
were built, so many improvements in design and oper- 
ation had been developed in later years that it was con- 
sidered impractical to continue to operate these engines. 
Consequently after 13 years of service it became neces- 


' sary either to rebuild the engines or withdraw them from 


service because of the condition of the fireboxes and 
boilers. At this time the C. C. & O. Ry. did not have 
adequate facilities for handling this class of work, and 


2-6-6-2 Type Mallet Compound Locomotive after Rebuilding and Modernizing. 
Favorably 


These Engines now Compare 


with the New Modern Mallet and Mikado Types of Engines of This Road, 


for this reason the engines were delivered to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, for rebuilding. 

These engines were not equipped with any of the 
appliances that are now considered essential on modern 
locomotives, except that they were fitted with the Vau- 
clain reheater located in the smokebox. . After a careful 
inspection of the engines it was found that entire new 
boilers could be applied at little additional cost above the 
repairs to the old boilers. In-addition to new boilers 
and fireboxes, superheaters were ‘installed. New high- 
pressure cylinders were applied with the Mellin type of 
intercepting valve, and the old low-pressure cylinders 
were replaced with new cylinders having ported piston 
valves. An entirely different method of bolting the cylin- 
ders was used, and the latest type of connection between 
the two engines was. installed. 

In addition to these alterations it was found expedient 
to apply new frames, driving axles and crank pins. The 
valves, steam pipes and exhaust pipes are all of the same 
design that was used on the U. S. R. A. Mallet engines 
built during the federal control period. When completed, 
as can be seen from the foregoing, the engines were 
practically the same as new power, and the record of their 
performance since rebuilding will prove very interesting, 
and will undoubtedly justify the expenditure necessary 
to carry out this reconstruction. 

The following data were obtained from two compara- 
tive test runs made under practically the same conditions 
on a stretch of track 22 miles long. with a continuous 
0.5 per cent ascending grade. Engine No. 510, which 
had been rebuilt and modernized, was tested in com- 
parison with engine No. 553, of the same class, that had 
not been reconstructed. Both engines have the same 
weight proportions, same sizes of cylinders and carry the 
same steam pressure, except that engine No. 510 is 
equipped with a superheater. 

Ordinarily such data do not mean are unless prop- 
erly analyzed, and in order that the results of these tests 
may be more fully appreciated it will be in order to 
study some of the information furnished by these figures. 
First, an increase in tonnage of four per cent is not ap- 
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parently of much significance, but when one considers 
an increase of four per cent of all of the tonnage han- 
dled by the railroads, it amounts to an important item. 
Also with regard to the movement of the train, in this 
case, with the modernized power, a train of greater 
weight was moved an equal distance, with a saving of 
16.5 per cent over the time required with the old power, 
which is also quite an important economy, 

Both of these factors, the increase in tonnage and the 
decrease in running time have a decided relation to the 
operating cost. This is reflected, in one way, by the cost 
of the coal consumed, and at a time when so much is 
being said and done towards fuel conservation, these 
figures should prove of much interest. Consider the 
saving in coal used in freight service alone last year. 
It has been stated that in 1923, 90,000,000 tons of coal 
were consumed by the railroads, for the transportation 
of freight alone, at an average cost of $3.46 per ton, 
or a total cost of $311,400,000. If it were possible to 
save 15.5 per cent of the proportionate amount used by 
each of the older engines still in service, by modernizing 
them as was done in this case, the annual saving in fuel 
consumption alone would amount to an enormous sum. 
In this connection it is also worthy of notice that the 
unit of coal consumption, or the amount used to move 
one ton one mile, is very low on these rebuilt engines. 
The standard average unit of coal consumption as adopt- 
ed by the American Railway Association is 160 pounds 
per ton mile, while these modernized locomotives only 
require 168 pounds per ton mile. This is only one-half 
of one per cent higher than the adopted standard, and in 
view of the fact that the engines are of the heavy Mallet 
type it would appear to be a good record. 

In order that the results obtained by the modernization 
of this old power may be more fully appreciated, a gen- 
eral description of the locomotives both before and after 
rebuilding will serve to show just what was done to 
the engines to make these results possible. No appre- 
ciable changes were made in the general design or con- 
struction except that parts and appliances of more mod- 
ern design were applied. 

As previously explained, the engines are of the Mallet 
compound 2-6-6-2 type, 10 in all, with a weight of 325,- 
850 Ibs. on the drivers, and the total weight of the engine 
alone is 378,650 Ibs. They develop a tractive effort of 
77,400 lbs., and using Cole’s ratios as a basis of com- 
parison have a factor of adhesion of 4.3. The weight 
carried on the engine truck is 24,600 Ibs., and on the 
trailer truck is 28,200 lbs., while the total weight of 
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engine and tender is 550,000 lbs. The diameter of the 
drivers is 57 inches, and the driving wheel base is 31 it. 
The total wheel base of the engine is 46 ft. 6 inches, or 
a total wheel base of engine and tender of 75 ft. 34 in. 

New cylinders 24 inches and 37 inches by 32 inches 
were applied, this being the same sizes as were used on 
the old engines. The new cylinders are of the same 
design as those used on the U. S. R. A. Mallet engines 
built during the federal control period. They have 
ported piston valves, and the Mellin type intercepting 
valve is used in the high pressure cylinders. In making 
these changes it was also necessary to apply new steam 
and exhaust pipes as well as new radius bars and con- 
nections between the two units of the locomotives which 
are all similar in design to those used on the U. S. R. A. 
engines. These alterations were made to provide better 
distribution of the steam, and a more modern and better 
bolting arrangement for the cylinders. It was also 
thought that by changing the steam and exhaust pipes 
that less trouble would be experienced in maintaining 
these parts. The radius bars and connections, as used on 
the old engines had not been satisfactory, and to over- 
come this trouble new connections between the engines 
were applied. 

The boilers are of the straight top type, cylindrical 
in section, and are 86 inches in diameter. The old boilers 
were fitted with 448 2%4-in diameter flues and a Baldwin 
smokebox superheater was used, having 680 sq. ft. of 
preheating surface. In the new boilers there are 43 


534-in. superheater flues and 242 21%4-in. flues, the length 


being 21 ft. It will be noted from the accompanying 
illustrations that sand box on the new boilers has been 
placed in front of the steam dome and that the spark 
screen on the stack was not applied on the new power. 
These new boilers were also designed for the application 
of stokers. 

The firebox is 117 in. by 96 in. and has a grate area of 
78 sq. ft. The depth at the front of the firebox is 79% 
inches and 76 inches at the back, with a water space of 5 
inches at the sides and back, and 6 inches at the front. 
The steam space above the crown sheet is 24 inches at 
the front and 28’ inches at the back. All of the firebox 
sheets are made of 34-in. steel except the flue sheet 
which is of %-in. steel, and Tate radial staybolts are used 
throughout. 

The heating surface of the firebox is 233 sq. ft., the 
arch tubes 37 sq. ft., the 514-in. superheater flues 1,300 
sq. ft., and the 214-in. tubes 2,990 sq. ft., making a total 
heating surface of 4,560 sq. ft., or an equivalent heating 
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surface af 6,160 sq. ft. in the new boilers. The total 
heating surface of the new boilers is 1,192 sq. ft. less 
than that of the old boilers, but it is thought that this 
difference is more than overcome by the application of 
the superheater, with a superheating surface of 1,066 sq. 
ft. The steam pressure carried in both the old and new 
boilers is 200 lbs. 

Steam distribution is controlled by 14-in. ported piston 
valves having a maximum valve travel of 6% inches, a 
constant lead of '%-in., a steam lap of l-in. and an ex- 
haust clearance of %4-in. The piston valves are con- 
trolled by direct-connected Walschaert valve gear oper- 
ated by a power reverse gear at about 85 per cent cut- 
off. In this connection it is worthy of notice that en- 
tirely new valve motion parts were applied. New crank 
pins and frames were used, the latter being of the same 
design that was used on the U. S. R. A. Mallet locomo- 
tives. It was also thought necessary to apply new driving 
axles at this time, these having journals 11 inches by 13 
inches for the main wheels and 10 inches by 13 inches 
for the other drivers. The old style drawbar between 
the engine and tender was replaced with the Franklin 
unit safety bars and radial buffer. 

The grates are of the rocking type and are operated 
by two Franklin power grate shakers. Franklin fire 
doors were applied, and the Mudge-Slate front ends were 
installed. New piston rods were installed and Paxton- 
Mitchell piston rod and valve stem packing is used. All 
of the cylinders and valve chambers are bushed with 
Hunt-Spiller bushings, and the same material is used in 
the piston and valve packing rings. 

The driving boxes are cast steel with brass hub liners 
cast on the boxes, and steel liners are used on the wheels. 
Watertown cylinder cocks are used on the low-pressure 
cylinders, and the engines are equipped with Nathan 
_ water sprinklers. Sphero 2-in. blow-off cocks are ap- 
plied to the boilers. The safety valves are 314-in. Con- 
solidated, one muffled and two open. Ashcroft blower 
valves are used, and the engines are equipped. with 
Nathan C-4 reflex steam gauge and the Nathan W. O. A. 
type water column. The engines are also equipped with 
No. 12 Simplex injectors and 2-in. Nathan type 287-A 
check valves with reversible seats, and flange connec- 
tions. Gollmar bell ringers are used and two lubricators 
are fitted to each of these engines, one the No. 31 Nathan 
5-feed bull’s-eye type and the other the No. 9 Nathan 3- 
feed bull’s-eye type. The Leach type double trap sanders 
are also used. 


The American outside equalized driver brakes are used 
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on the engines with Westinghouse automatic and straight 
air I. T.-6 equipment, and one 8%-in. cross-compound 
pump. 

The spring arrangement is of the straight equalizer 
type with a spring over each driver and a straight equal- 
izer between each pair of wheels. Solid 33-in. diameter 
steel wheels are used on trailer truck, the engine truck 
wheels are 30-in., the trailer truck journals 8-in. by 14-in., 
while the engine truck journals are 6%4-in. by 12-in. 

The engines are completely wired for electric lights 
and are equipped both front and rear with Pyle-National 
sheet metal headlights, the generator also being of the 
Pyle-National make. 

The tenders are of the water bottom type having a 
capacity of 10,000 gallons of water and 15 tons of coal. 
The underframes are of fabricated steel, and the trucks 
are of the arch-bar type with Simplex bolsters. The 
tender truck wheels are 33-in. rolled steel, and the jour- 
nals are 6-in. by 11-in. 

The principal features of the design and construction 
of these engines may be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations, and the general dimensions, weights, and 
data are set out in the tabulation of this information. 

As previously stated, the C. C. & O. Ry., operates 48 
Mallet compound locomotives, and in addition to the 10 
of the 2-6-6-2 type, classified by the road as M2, which 
were described in the foregoing paragraphs, there are 
two other classes of this same type. One of these, the 
road’s class M1, is slightly smaller and consists of one 
engine built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1909. 
The other class, or the road’s class M3, consists of 10 
engines built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1910, 
which are also somewhat smaller than the 10 rebuilt 
engines, of the road’s class M2. 


The class M1 engine has 23-in. and 35-in. by 32-in. 
cylinders, and weighs 299,250 lbs. on the drivers, with a 
total weight for the engine alone of 243,650 lbs., or a 
total weight of engine and tender of 500,000 Ibs. The 
engine has a tractive effort of 70,640 Ibs., and a factor of 
adhesion of 4.23. The fireboxes of both the M1 and M2 
classes are the same size, but the boiler of the former 
engine is slightly smaller than the M2 class engines, 
having only 437 2%4-inch tubes 21 ft. long, and a total 
heating surface of 5,607 sq. ft. The lighter engine also 
has a shorter wheel base than the M2 engines. The 
driving wheel base is 29 ft. 8 in., and the total wheel 
base of the engine is 44 ft. 10 in., with a total wheel 
base of engine and tender of 73 ft. 8 in. Another dif- 
ference is that slide valves are used with Walschaert 


the Blue Ridge Mountains Runs Across the States of Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina and South Carolina, 
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valve gear, and that the tenders are proportionately 
smaller, having a capacity of 8,000 gallons of water and 
14 tons of coal. : 

The 10 engines of the class M3 are -practically . the 
same size as the M1 engines, except that they are slightly 
heavier. The cylinders and fireboxes are the same size 
in both cases, and the tractive effort developed is the 
same, but the factor of adhesion of the M3 engines, be- 
ing 4.4, is somewhat-greater. There is also a difference 
of 187 sq. ft. in the total heating surface, that in the 
M3 engines being the larger by this amount. Again, the 
wheel base of both classes is practically the same, that 
of the M3 being the same for the driving wheels, but 
the total wheel base of the engine is 4 inches*longer, 
while the total wheel base of engine and tender is 1 ft. 
9 inches shorter. Both classes of engines have slide 
valves, and the tenders are practically the same, having 
equal capacity for water but a difference in coal capacity 
of 1 ton on the M3 engines. In other words all three of 
these classes of engines of the 2-6-6-2 type are almost of 
the same size, except that the M2 engines have been 
modernized while the other two classes have not. 

The other 21 Mallet locomotives in service on the 
road are of the 2-8-8-2 type and are divided into three 
classes. The Ll class is the smallest of this type, the 
L2 class is a very little larger, and the L3 class is the 
largest of the three, there being but very little difference 
in their sizes. 
ten L2 class were built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
in 1919, while the L3 class of ten engines was built by 
the American Locomotive Co., in 1923. 

The LI engines have 28-in. and 42-in. by 32-in. cylin- 
ders and have a weight of 467,000 lbs. on the drivers. 
The. total weight of the engine is 523,600 lbs., and the 
total weight of the engine and tender is 700,400 lbs. The 
engines develop a tractive effort of 103,560 Ibs. and have 
a factor of adhesion of 4.5. The firebox is 144 in. by 
96 in., and the grate area 96 sq. ft. The: boilers have 
53. 5%-inch superheater flues and 274 2%-inch 
tubes 24 ft. long, with a heating surface of 6,125 sq. ft., 
or an equivalent heating surface of 8,390 sq. ft. 

The rigid wheel base is 15 ft. 6 in., and the total wheel 
base of the engine is 57 ft. 4 in., with a total wheel base 
of engine and tender of 88 ft. 6 in. These engines are 
equipped with piston valves and Baker valve gear, and 
the tenders are of the same capacity as used on the M2 
class engines. 

The L2 class engines have 25-in. and 39-in. by 32-in. 
cylinders and weigh 478,000 Ibs., on the drivers. The 
total weight of the engine is 531,000 Ibs., and the weight 
of the engine and tender is 745,000 Ibs. The tractive 
effort developed is 101,560 Ibs., and using Cole’s ratios as 
a basis of comparison the engines have a factor of ad- 
hesion of 4.7. The firebox is 170% in by 96% in., with 
a grate area of 96 sq. ft. The boilers of both the L1 
and the L2 engines are the same size, and the same num- 
ber and length of tubes and superheater flues are used 
in each. The total heating surface and the equivalent 
heating surface of both of these classes are the same 
except that they are somewhat larger in the L2 engines, 
due to the slight difference in the sizes of the fireboxes. 

There is also but little difference in the wheel base of 
the two classes of engines; the rigid wheel base of the 
L2 engines being 3 inches longer, and the total wheel 
base being 8 inches longer, while the total wheel base of 
the engine and tender of the L2 engines is 6 ft. longer 
than that of the L1 engines. This latter difference is due 
to the length of the larger size of the tender used on the 
L2 engines, as it has a coal capacity of 16 tons and 
a capacity of 12,000 gallons of water. Both engines are 
equipped with piston valves and Baker valve gear and are 
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of practically the same construction as the class M en- 
gines, except that they are of a larger type and conse- 
quently are somewhat heavier. | 

The class L3 engines are of an entirely different design 
than the other L class engines of the road, and as previ- 
ously explained were built by the American Locomotive 
Co., in 1923. The general design and construction fol- 
lows that of the U. S. R. A. Mallet compound engines in 
many respects. While they are of about the same size 
and weight as the other C. C. & O. Ry. 2-8-8-2 type Mal- 
let compound engines, they are thoroughly modern in 
most respects, and consequently are a much more efficient 
locomotive than either L1 or the L2 classes. 

The cylinders of these new engines are the same size 
as those of the L2 class, the high-pressure being 25 in. 
by 32 in., with the Mellin type intercepting valve, and the 
low-pressure being 39 in. by 32 in. Both the front and 
back cylinder heads and the back valve chamber heads are 
cast-steel. The cylinders and valve chambers are bushed 
with Hunt-Spiller bushings, and the same material is 
used in the packing rings and bull rings. The packing 
rings, of the snap-ring type, are 34 in. wide by 7% in. 
thick. As is common practice when using cast steel cyl- 
inder heads the studs are nickled. The pistons have cast 
steel centers with cast iron bull rings riveted on. Nor- 
malized carbon-vanadium steel is used to a considerable 
extent in all of the reciprocating parts, the pistons, which 
are 414 inches in diameter being made of this material. 
Paxton-Mitchell piston rod packing is used on both the 
valve stems and piston rods, and Hancock oil cups are 


' provided to lubricate the rods. 


The crossheads are of the alligator type, made of cast 
steel with detachable cast steel crosshead shoes, which are 
lined with brass gibs. The guides, of the two bar type, 
are of forged carbon-vanadium steel, and Nathan oil 
cups are provided for lubrication of their surfaces. The 
crank pins are of the same design as those used on the 
U.S. R: A. 2-8-8-2 B engines. The main driving rods 
are also of carbon-vanadium steel, of “I” section, with 
strap back-ends of a design which makes it possible to 
remove the back end main rod brass without first removy- 
ing the strap. The side rods are rectangular in section 
and follow the general design of the U. S. R. A. engines. 
All of the rods are equipped with grease plugs. 

Control of the steam distribution is had by means of 
piston valves operated by direct-connected Walschaert 


_valve gear which is controlled by Alco power reverse gear 


so arranged that by the manipulation of a 3-way cock 
either air or steam may be used to operate the reverse 
gear. The frames are of 6-in. normalized vanadium steel 
of the same design as the U. S. R. A. 2-8-8-2 B engines. 
The radius bar and connections between the two units 
of the locomotive is of an improved design, being so con- 
structed that they are hinged both vertically and hori- 
zontally with bushings applied in the hinge pin holes. 
The driving axles are of normalized carbon-vanadium 
steel, hollow-bored and plugged, all journals. being 11-in. 
by 13-in. 

Cast steel driving wheel centers are used, 50 inches in 
diameter, with Midvale Steel Co. tires having an outside 
diameter of 57 inches, all tires being flanged. The driv- 
ing boxes are cast steel, with Damascus bronze journal 
bearings. The crown brass is held in place by two 1-inch 
tapered brass plugs driven through the journal bearing 
into the driving box, and in addition a 3£-in. by ™%-in. 
collar is turned on the end of the crown brass and is 
fitted into a recess of the same size in the wheel side of 
the driving box. In addition the boxes are provided with 
brass hub liners, cast in place, and a steel hub liner is 
applied to the driving wheels. Oil holes are also drilled 
from the oil recess in the top of the box to the wheel 
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face of the box and to, both the shoe and wedge faces. 
The boxes are fitted with Elvin grease cellars, using Ga- 
lena journal compound as a lubricant. The shoes and 
wedges are of bronze, it. being thought, in this instance, 
as a result of former experience with this class of power, 
that this material is more satisfactory than either cast iron 
or cast steel. 

The engine truck, of the constant resistance type, is 
equipped with 30-in. Standard Wheel Co., rolled steel 
wheels. The journals are 61%-in. by 12-in., “and the cast 
steel truck boxes have Damascus bronze bearings. Cast 
steel truck pedestals are also used and the boxes, and 
wheel hubs are equipped with liners in the same manner 
as the driving wheels. The radial trailing truck with 
the Commonwealth Steel Co., cradle casting also has 
Standard Wheel Co., 30-in. rolled steel wheels and 8-in. 
by 14-in. journals. .-The trailer truck boxes are also of 
cast steel, with Damascus bronze bearings and brass hub 
plates with steel liners on the wheels. 

The boilers of these engines are of the straight top 
type with a wide firebox and a central steam dome. They 
have a sloping back head and were designed to have a 
factor of safety of 414 at a steam pressure of 240 lbs., 
per square inch. In addition to the steam dome an in- 
spection dome is also provided. Two large sand boxes 
are mounted on top of the boilers, one over each engine. 
All of the domes on these engines are 6 in. higher than 
those on the U. S. R. A. engines, due to raising the cen- 
ter line of the boiler, which was possible in this case 
- because of the unusually high clearance provided in the 
bridges and tunnels. Lukens Steel Co. boiler plate is 
used throughout in the boilers and fireboxes, and all of 
the bolts and rivets are of Ewald iron. The longitundinal 
boiler seams have butt joints with inside and outside 
cover plates, and the ring seams are double riveted ex- 
cept on each side of the high pressure cylinders, where 
triple riveted seams are used. The combustion chamber 
ring is joined to the crown and side sheets by means of 
an inside throat sheet with welded seams. ; 

The Gaines combustion type firebox is used with an 
American Arch Co. security sectional arch. The firebox 
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is 170 in. long by 96% in. wide and has a combustion 
chamber 37 in. long. The firebox and combustion cham- 
ber sheets are in one piece, with a weld at the back cor- 
ners. The mud ring is of cast steel with a 5-in. water 
space at the sides and back and 6-in. at the front. The 
roof sheet of the firebox is of 34-in. steel, the side sheets 
¥-in., back sheet 34-in., cide oe sheet y4-in., front 
flue sheets 5<-in., back head 9/16-in., back flue sheet 9/16- 
in., throat sheet 7-in., and the combustion chamber ring 
is 7/16-in, thick. 

The Alco flexible and expansion staybolts are also of 
Ewald iron, those in the water space and. combustion 
chamber being 1 in. in diameter. Expansion bolts 1% 
in. in diameter are used in the first four rows back of 
the flue sheet, and all of the crown bolts are 1% in di- 
ameter with 1 1/16 in. bodies, the remaining stay bolts 
being l-in. in diameter. All of the bolts are spaced 4-in. 
apart and the threaded ends have a 34-in. taper. 

Pittsburgh Steei Products Co., steel is used in all oi the 
tubes, flues, and superheater units, and the latter are 
equipped with steel shields at the bends to eliminate the 
cutting action of the cinders drawn through the flues. 
There are 274 2%4-in flues, 0,120 in. thick, (No. 11 B. 

. g.) of cold drawn seamless steel, and 53 514-in. super- 
heater flues, 0.165 in. thick, (No. 8 B. w. g.). Both the 
2™%-in. and the 5%-in. flues are 24 ft. long and are 
welded in the back ‘flue sheet. The boilers are fitted with 
26 2-in. diameter Prime composite washout plugs, this 
being a plug with a cast iron body having a brass ring 
cast upon it, upon which the threads are turned. 

The grates, of the finger-bar rocking type, connected 
in sections with drop-grates, and the grate supports, are 
of the same design as was used in the U. S. R. A. en- 
gines. Franklin steam-operated grate shakers are used, 
and the engines are equipped with type D Duplex stok- 
ers. The ash pans are of the twin swing-hopper type, 
and the Mudge-Slater front-end spark arresters are used 
with Tyler Co. perforated plates having 3/16-in. by 11%4- 
in. slots, in place of the usual front end wire netting. 
The firebox door ring is of the O’Connor type with an 
electric welded flange, and the Franklin No. 9 clam-shell 
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fire doors are used. The engines are also equipped with 
a cast iron smoke stack having a cast iron extension into 
the smoke box which is so designed as to provide ad- 
justment for the petticoat pipe without disturbing the 
smoke stack alignment. 

The Alco top-lift throttle vaive is used, and the steam 
and exhaust pipes follow the general design of the U. 
S. R. A. engines. The expansion joint in the steam pipes 
is at the back end instead of the front, and is packed 
with H. W. Johns-Manville plastic packing. No relief 
valves are provided in the steam pipes to the high-pres- 
sure cylinders, but the engines are equipped with relief 
valves mounted on the steam chests. All of the steam 
and exhaust pipes and the boilers are insulated with H. 
\W. Johns-Manville 85 per cent magnesia lagging aid are 
covered with steel jackets. Blow-oft cocks, operated from 
the cab, are provided, both being 14%4-in. Sphero, located 
in each front corner of the firebox. The fireboxes are 
also equipped with fusible plugs of the standard design 
used on all C. C. & O. engines, located at the highest 
point of the crown sheet. . The Hanlon buil’s-eye two- 
faced water glass is located 64%4-in. above the crown sheet 
and is used with a Nathan water column. 

Four 3%-in. No. 30 I. L. Ashton safety valves are 
mounted in the auxiliary dome and one is set to release 
at 240 lIbs., the other 3 being set for 245 lbs. The 2 in- 
jectors are Hancock type M. N. L. No. 13, 7,500 gallon 
capacity, of the non-lifting type, with flange connections 
and overflow pipes leading into the ash-pans. Nathan 
2'%-in. flanged boiler check valves are also used, and 
the engines are equipped with Hancock cold-water sprink- 
lers having 8 ft. of %4-in. armored Woven Steel Hose 
& Rubber Co. sprinkler hose, with special connectors. 
The sanders are Leach type A-10 dcuble-trap, and the 
Gollmar bell-ringer is used. Two Nathan lubricators are 
part of the equipment of these engines, one being a 6- 
feed bull’s-eye, and the other a 4-feed bull’s-eye type. 
The whistles, which are mounted in the main steam dome, 
are No. 3 Crosby, 6-in. diameter, 3-chime. 

The cabs are of all steel construction with poplar lin- 
ing and double sliding windows. The front of the cab 
is equipped with hinged doors with glass in the upper 
portion, and Alco clear vision windows. Arm-rests are 
also provided, hinged outside of the cab, and the cabs 
are equipped with a drop-seat on the right side. The seat 
box on the left side of the engine is used as a tool box, 
and Rushton ventilators are a part of the cab equipment. 
The cabs are also equipped with a flag box, drop cur- 
tains, and window ventilators over the boilers. 

The drawbars between the engine and tender are low- 
carbon soft steel, and the engines are also equipped with 
Franklin radial buffers and unit safety bars. The tend- 
ers are the water bottom type, of a design similar to 
that used on the U.S. R. A. 2-8-8-2 B engines. They 
have a coal capacity of 16 tons and carry 12,000 gallons 
of water. The cisterns are made of 5/16-in. steel plates 
with suitable braces and splash plates. The tank valves 
are 3-in. Nathan standard gate valves. The tenders are 
equipped with steel tool boxes, hooks for Fewing wreck- 
ing frogs, and wrecking chains, all mounted on the under- 
frame. The steps both front and back are of the stirrup 
type. The underframes are Commonwealth Steel Co., 
cast steel frames fitted with National heavy type friction 
draft year. National Malleable Casting Co. 6-in. by 8-in. 
automatic couplers with cast steel yokes and key attach- 
ments are used, with the Imperial! Appliance Co., Im- 
perial type B uncoupling attachment. 

The trucks are of the same design as those used on 
the U. S. R. A. 2-8-8-2 B engines and have a wheel base 
of 5 ft. 10-in. Standard Steel Co., 33-in. diameter rolled 
steel wheels are used, and the A. R. A. standard axles 
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have 6-in. by 11-in. journals with Ajax standard A. R. 
A. journal bearings. Cast steel side frames and bolsters 
are used with the spring plank welded to the side frames. 
The springs are eliptical in shape, manufactured by the 
Union Spring Co., who also provided the driving springs. 
The Wood 3-tip type side bearings are used, and both 
the top and bottom center plates are cast-steel. The brake 
beams are the No. 5 Buffalo, and Symington journal 
boxes are used. 

The engines are completely wired for electric cab lights, 
headlights, and inspection lights. Two headlights are used, 
one in front and the other mounted on the tender. They 
are the Pyle-National Co., No. 58 incandescent lights 
with 18-in. reflectors equipped with side numbers and 
focusing devices. The electric generator is the Pyle-Na- 
tional Co., improved type K-2, 32-volt, 500-watt, which 
is mounted directly ahead of the cab on top of the boiler. 
In addition the cabs are also equipped with oil lights. 
Adams-Westlake electric automatic No. 187 classification 
lamps with 534-in. lenses are used on the engines. The 
markers are of the same make, type No. 83, and are 
also equipped with 53-in. lenses. 

The air brake equipment is the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., automatic schedule E. T.-6, with plain cap and brake 
pipe vent. Two 8'%-in. cross-compound Westinghouse 
air compressors are mounted on the smoke box front, 
and are equipped with No. 54 strainers and parasite gov- 
ernors with gauges to the reservoirs. Ashton quadruple 
air gauges and lamps are provided, and all of the brake 
shoes were supplied by the American Brake Shoe Co. 
United States Metalic Packing Co., air pump packing 
is on the air pump piston rods, and Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., reservoirs drain cecks are applied to the 
reservoirs. 

These engines weigh 468,500 Ibs. on the drivers and 
have a total weight of engine alone of 541,000 ibs. The 
total weight of the engine and tender is 750,000 lbs. They 
develop a tractive effort of 101,560 lbs., and have a factor 
of adhesion of 4.6. The rigid wheel base is 15 ft. 9-in., 
and the total wheel base of the engine is 58 ft., while 
the wheel base of the engine and tender is 94 ft. 6-in. 

The other principal dimensions, comparative data and — 
general information will be found in the tabulation ac- 
companying. : 

Of the various types of locomotives operated by the 
C. C. & O. Ry., one of the most interesting is the mikado 
2-8-2 engines of which the road has 21. There are 4 
classes of these engines, two of them being the KZ class 
and the K3 classes, consisting of one engine each, built 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1911 and 1917 
respectively. The K1 class consists of nine engines built 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1919, and there 
are 10 engines in the K4 class which were built by the 
American Locomotive Co., in 1923. These mikado en- 
gines are used-in time freight service and in handling 
the lighter trains. 

The K2 and K3 engines are both about the same size. 
The class K2 engine has 23-in. by 30-in. cylinders and 
weighs 197,900 Ibs. on the drivers. The total weight 
of the engine is 262,100 Ibs., and the total weight of the 
engine and tender is 405,050 Ibs. With a developed trac- 
tive effort of 46,500 Ibs., and using Cole’s ratios as a 
bases of comparison, the engine has a factor of adhesion 
of 4.25. The engine has 58-in. driving wheels, 30-in. en-_ 
gine truck wheels and 36-in. trailer truck wheels. The 
boiler pressure carried is 200 lbs. The rigid driving wheel 
base of the engine is 16 ft., and the total wheel base of 
the engine alone is 34 ft. 8-in., while the wheel base 
of the total engine and tender is 66 ft. 97g-in. 

Steam distribution is controlled by slide valves operated 
by Walschant valve gear. The engine has a fire box 120- 
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in. by 84-in., with a grate area of 10 sq. ft. There are 
495 2-in. tubes, 20 ft. 6-in. long, in the boiler, and the 
engine is not equipped with a supherheater. This en- 
gine has a heating surface of 5,528 sq. ft. The tenders 
are of the water-bottom type with a capacity of 8,000 gal- 
lons of water and 14 tons of coal. 

The Class K3 engine is smaller than the one engine 
of the K2 class. It has 22-in. by 28-in. cylinders and 
weighs 175,000 Ibs. on the drivers. The total weight of 
the engine is 228,000 lbs., and the total weight of engine 
and tender is 372,000 Ibs. It has a factor of adhesion of 
4.07 and develops a tractive effort of 43,000 lbs. This 
engine has a 5/-in. driver, and 30-in. and 36-in. engine 
and trailer truck wheels. The driving wheel base is 2 ft. 
shorter than that of the K2 class, being 14 ft., and the 
total wheel base of the engine is 3 ft. 5-in. shorter than 
the K2 class, being 31 ft. 3-in., while the wheel base of 
the engine and tender is 4 it. 15¢-in. shorter, being 62 ft. 
8%4-in. 

This engine also has slide valves actuated by Walschaert 
valve gear, and carries 190 Ibs. of steam. The fire box 


is shorter than that on the engine of the K2 class, but 


of the same width, it being 108%-in. by 84-in., with a 
grate area of 63 sq. ft. This engine is not equipped with 
a superheater and has 428 2-in. flues, 18 ft. 6-in. long, 
with a heating surface of 4,323 sq. ft. The tender is 
of the same size and capacity as that used on the K2 
class engine, having a coal capacity of 14 tons and water 
capacity of 8,000 gallons. 

The K1 engines, nine in all, are much larger than either 
of the other mikado type engines of the road, but are 
not much more modern. They have 27-in. by 30-in. 
cylinders, and weigh 230,000 Ibs. on the drivers, and with 
a tractive effort of 56,000 lbs., have a factor of adhesion 
of 4.1. The total weight of the engine alone is 311,- 
400 lbs., and the weight of the engine and tender is 490,- 
000 Ibs. The rigid driving wheel base is 16 ft. 6-in., and 
the total wheel base of the engine is 36 ft., while the 
wheel base of the total engine and tender is 69 ft. 1%4-in. 
This is 6 ft. 5%-in. longer than the K3 class engine, and 
the total weight of the engine and tender is 18,000 Ibs. 
greater. 

These engines have piston valves propelled by Baker 
valve gear, and carry 190 lbs. of steam. The drivers 
are 63-in. in diameter, and the trailer truck and engine 
truck wheels are 33-in. and 45-in. in diameter Super- 
heaters are part of the equipment of this class, the engines 
having 42 5%%-in. superheater flues and 209 2%- 
in, tubes. The fire box is 117-in. by 96-in., with a grate 
area of 78 sq. ft., while the heating surface of the boilers 
is 4,128 sq. ft., or an equivalent heating surface of 5,680 
sq. ft. Larger tenders are used on this class of engine 
than. are used on either the K2 or K3 class. They have 
a capacity of 15 tons of coal and 10,000 gallons of water. 

The ten engines of the K4 class are much larger and 
very much more modern than are any of the other three 
classes of mikado engines operated by the road. They 
are equipped with 27-in. by 30-in. cylinders, with inside 
admission, 15-in. diameter, piston valves. The valve cham- 
bers and cylinders are bushed with Hunt-Spiller bush- 
ings, and this same material is used in the piston and 
piston valve packing and bull rings. They are also equip- 
ped with relief valves, air operated cylinder cocks, port 
drain cocks and by-pass valves. Both the front and back 
cylinder heads and the front valve chamber heads are of 
east steel, while the front valve chamber head is made of 
cast iron. The piston heads are of cast steel, with Hunt- 
Spiller iron bull rings riveted in place, and the same ma- 
terial is used in the 7-in. by 7%-in. snap-ring piston pack- 
ing. 
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The piston rods, as are all of the reciprocating parts 
and valve motion parts, are of normalized carbon-van- 
adium steel. The piston rods are 434-in. in diameter, 
and Paxton-Mitchell metallic packing is used on both 
the piston rods and valve stems. The cross heads are 
of the alligator type, made of cast steel with separate 
cast steel shoes having brass gibs. The guides of the 
two-bar type, are of forged carbon-vanadium steel, and 
are lubricated by Nathan oil cups mounted on the top 
guide. No lubrication is provided for the pistons except 
from the swabs, while the valve stems are lubricated by 
Nathan oil cups suitably mounted on the back valve cham- 
ber heads. 

The main and side rods are made of hammered, nor- 

malized, carbon-vanadium steel and are cquipped with 
Damascus bronze rod bushings. The main rods are of 
I-section, and the side rods are rectangular in section, 
all of the rods and brasses being of practically the same 
design as was used on the U.S. R. A. engines. Vanadium 
steel crank pins are used, and the same steel is used in 
the driving axles, which are hollow-bored and plugged. 
The driving journals on the engines are 11!4-in. by 13-in. 
for the main wheels, and 11-in. by 13-in. for the other 
three axles. 
The driving wheel centers, of cast steel, are 56-in. in 
diameter, equipped with Midvale Steel Co. tires 63-in. 
in diameter. They are also equipped with steel hub plates 
welded in place. 

The driving boxes are cast steel, with Damascus bronze 
journal bearings held in place by two tapered plugs 1-in. 
in diameter, driven through the crown brass into the driv- 
ing box, and in addition a collar 3¢-in. by %4-in. is turned 
on one end of the bearing in such a manner that it fits 
into a recess of the same size machined into the hub face 
of the driving box. Brass hub plates are cast on the 
hub face of the driving boxes, this being the standard 
practice in the C. C. & O. Ry., for taking up lateral. 
The shoes and wedges are of bronze, and to lubricate 
these parts as well as the brass hub face of the driving 
boxes, oil holes are drilled to these surfaces from the 
oil pocket in the top of the driving boxes. ° 

The two-wheeled engine truck is of the constant re- 
sistance type, equipped with 30-in. rolled steel wheels. 
All of the engine truck boxes, pedestals, center plates 
and cradle casting are of cast steel, and the 614-in. by 12- 
in. journals are equipped with Damascus bronze bearings. 
The engine truck wheels are also provided with steel 
hub plates welded in place on the wheels, and the truck 
boxes have brass hub plates cast in place on the boxes. 

The trailing truck is the two-wheeled, outside-bearing 


~ type. with Commonwealth Steel Co. Delta cast steel cradle 


castine. The journals are 8-in. by 14-in., and the boxes 
and wheel centers are equipped with liners for taking 
“» Jateral. The wheel centers are 40-in. cast steel wit 
214-in. steel tires. The engine frames are built accord- 
ine to A. R. A. specifications. of carbon-vanadium steel 
6-in. thick. They are securely braced with cast steel cross- 
ties, and a senarate stinport or cross-tie is provided to 
carry the air brake cylinders. Union Spring Co. driv- 
ing springs are used, one spring heing mounted over each 
axle with an eaualizer hetween each pair of drivers. 

The boilers are the straight top, wide fire box tyne, 
with a central dome and a sloping back head. The fire 
boxes are radial stayed, and a factor of safety of 4% 
was used at a steam pressure of 225 Ibs. per sa. in The 
longitudinal barrel seams have butt joints with inside and 
outside cover plates and are sextuple riveted. while the 
rine seams have lap joints double riveted. In addition 
to a central steam dome, an auxiliary dome and a large 
sand box are mounted on the boiler. 
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The fire box is of the radial stayed type having a one- 
piece crown sheet, 7/16-in. thick. The back sheet is 3g-in. 
thick; the back head is 9/16-in. thick; the roof and side 
sheets are in one piece, 9/16-in. thick; the front-flue sheet 
is 44-in. thick; the back flue sheet 1s 9/16-in. thick, and 
the throat sheet is 7-in. thick. All of the rivets and 
bolts are of Ewald iron,. while Lukens Steel Co. boiler 
steel is used throughout in the boiler. 

Altogether 862 Alco 1-in. diameter flexible stay bolts 
are used in each fire box.» The first four rows back of 
the flue sheet are fitted with 1%-in. expansion stay bolts, 
while the center 10 rows of button head crown stays are 
11%-in. diameter in the wrapper sheet, 1 5/32-in. diameter 
in the crown sheet, with a body diameter of l-in. The 
remaining crown stays are 1%-in. diameter with 1 1/16- 
in. diameter bodies, while the other stay bolts used are 
all 1-in. in diameter, all of the bolts being spaced 4-in. 
apart. The fire boxes are also equipped with an Ameri- 
can Arch Co., security sectional arch supported on 5 3%4- 
in. arch tubes of Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., steel, 
0.165-in. thick, (No. 8 B. w. g.) 

All of the other tubes and flues are also Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Co., cold drawn seamless steel, there being 
A2 5%4-in. superheater flues, 0.165-in. thick (No. 8 B. 
w. g.), and 203 2%4-in. flues, 0.120-in. thick (No. 11 B. 
w. g.). Both the superheater flues and the 2%-in. flues 
are 21 ft. long, spaced 7-in. and are electrically welded 
in the back flue sheet. The engines are equipped with 
the Schmidt superheater and the type D Duplex stoker. 
The fire door ring is the O'Connor flanged type, with 
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electrically welded seams, and the Franklin No. 9 clam- 
shell fire doors are used. The grates are the rocking 
finger type in sections with drop grates and are operated 
by Franklin power grate shakers. 

The ashpans are of the swing-door, hopper-bottom type, 
and the front ends are fitted with Mudge-Slater spark 
arresters using Tyler 3/16-in. by 144-in. perforated plates 
instead of the usual: front end wire netting.. The smoke 
box fronts are of the same construction as those on the 
U.S. R. A. engines, and are designed to support the air 
pumps. The boilers are fitted with 22 Prime composite 
wash-out plugs, this being the standard. wash-out plug 
in use on the C. C. & O. Ry. The smoke stack and 
extension into the smoke box is made up in sections and 
is similar in design to those used on the U. S .R. A. 
engines. 

The engines are equipped with the Alco top-lift throt- 
tle valve and inside steam pipes, and the boilers are in- 
sulated with H. W. Johns-Manville 85 per cent mag- 
nesia lagging covered with a steel jacket. Two 1%-in. 
Sphero blow-off cocks are provided, one in each front 
corner of the fire box, and they are arranged to be oper- 
ated from the cab. Fusible plugs are also applied in the 
fire boxes at the highest point of the crown sheet. The 
Walschaert valve gear is operated by the Commonwealth 
Steel Co. Lewis type power reverse gear. Nathan water 
columns are used on these engines, with Hanlon two- 
faced bull’s-eye water glasses. The lowest reading of 
the water glass and the location of the bottom gauge cock 
is 4-in. above the highest point of the crown sheet. 
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Mounted in the auxiliary dome are 3 3%-in. No. 30 
I. L. Ashton mutfled safety valves, one set to release at 
193 lbs., and the other two at 195 lbs. The Croshy No. 
3 6-in. diameter, 3-chitne whistle, and the test gauge con- 


nection are also located in the auxiliary dome. Ashton 


6-in. 400-lb., steam gauges and quadruple air gauges and 
lamps are used. The sanders are Leach double-trap, type 
A-10, and the bell is operated by a Gollmar bell ringer. 
The blower valves are 1%-in. Nathan globe valves, with a 
C. C. & O. Ry standard smoke box connection. Type 
M. N. L. 6,500-gallon capacity Hancock non-lifting injec- 
tors are used, with flange connections, strainers and line 
check valves. The overflow pipes from the injectors are 
terminated in the ashpans as a safety precaution. Nathan 
2¥4-in. flanged boiler check valves are used, and Nathan 
3-in. gate valves are used as tank valves. The engines 
are equipped with 2 Nathan bull’s-eye lubrications, one 
4-feed and one 3-feed, and Hancock cold water sprinklers 
are used with the Woven Steel Hose Co. safety hose and 
coupling. 

The cabs are of the same design and construction as 
used on the L3, class 2-8-8-2, Mallet compound engines. 
They are all-steel with electrically welded seams and are 
poplar lined. They are provided with sliding windows, 
hinged arm rests, storm curtains and Rushton ventilators. 
The front doors are fitted with Alco clear vision win- 
dows, and two smaller ventilating windows are provided 
in the front of the cab over the boiler. The seat on 
the right side is of the drop-type; while that on the left 
side is built in the form of a tool box with a padded 
cover. The running boards are of the ladder design at 
the front similar to that used on the U. S. R. A. engines, 
and the cast steel pilct beam is equipped with a built-up 
steel pilot. 


The drawbar between the engine and tender is made 
of low-carbon soft steel, and Franklin unit safety bars 
and radial-buffers are used. The tenders are of the 
water-bottom type and carry 12,000 gallons of water 
and 16 tons of coal. The cisterns are male of 5/16-in 
steel with suitable braces and splash plates. The Com- 
monwealth Steel Co. cast steel underframes are used. 
National heavy type friction draft gear is used with Na- 
tional. Malleable Casting Co., type D 6-in. by 8-in. auto- 
matic couplers, fitted with cast steel yokes and key at- 
tachments. The tenders are also fitted with the Imperial 
Appliance Co., Imperial type B uncoupling attachment. 
Steel tool boxes are provided, mounted on the under- 
frame and hooks for wrecking chains and Fewing re- 
railing frogs are also provided on these engines. 


The tender trucks are of the same design as those 
on the U. S. R. A. engines, having 6-in. by 11-in. jour- 
nals, and a 5-ff 10-in. wheel base. Cast steel side frames 
and body bolsters are used, with the spring planks welded 
to the side frames. The side-bearings are of the Wood 
3-tip type, and cast steel center plates are used. The 


trucks are equipped with Standard Wheel Cc. 33-in. rolled . 


steel wheels and No. 5 Ruffalo brake beams. Symington 


journal boxes are used, and the journal bearings are 


Ajax. 


The engines are equipped with electric cab lights and - 


two Pyle-National incandescent sheadlights with No. 258, 
18-in. reflectors fitted with side number plates and focus- 
ing devices. Oue of the headlights is mounted on the 
smoke box front and the other back of the man-hole on 
top of the tank. The electric generators are Pyle-National 
type K2, 32-volt, 500-watt, mounted on the top of the 
boiler ahead of the cab. For emergency use the cabs 
are also fitted with oil lamps. Adlake classification lamps 
and markers are used, with 53¢-in. lenses. 
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The air brake equipment is the Westinghouse schedule 
E. T.-6 with plain cap and brake pipe vent. The air com- 
pressors are Westinghouse 814-in. cross-compound, 
mounted on the smoke-box front. Ciane Co. unions, 
Nathan globe valves, and Westinghouse drain valves are 
used in the piping and on the air reservoirs. 

‘The general design and construction of these ‘engines 
will be more fully appreciated by reference to the tabula- 
tion of the general weights dimensions and data accom- 
panying. 

In addition to the engines previously described, the 
road also has several classes of older mogul, consolidation 
and Pacific type engines. All of the locomotive repair 
work, except complete rebuilding, is done at the prin- 
cipal erecting shop of the road, located at Erwin, Tenn., 
and for the year 123 the cost of locomotive repairs of 
all kinds was 31 cents per mile. Considering that 69 
per cent of the power of the road is of the Mallet com- 
pound or mikado type, this cost would seem to indicate 
that the engines are maintained very efficiently. 


President Beatty Discusses Some Phases 
of Government Ownership 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. held its annual meeting at 
Montreal, Que., May 7. In addressing the stockholders, 
President E. W. Beatty reviewed the business prospects 
of the current year as follows: “So far as the pros- 
pects for rail traffic are concerned. it is difficult to hazard 
any estimate which would be of value. The first three 
months’ business was on the whole satisfactory, but at 
present time there seems to be a distinct lull in both ex- 
port and domestic shipments due in part of some unset- 
tlement in industrial districts, and to the fact that cau- 
tion in purchasing is being generally practiced and short 
term requirements filled rather than wholesale stocking 
in many lines of trade. It is too early to anticipate the 
results of this year’s crop though the acreage under 
crop will probably be approximately the same as last 
year, and generally speaking, soil conditions are reported 
to be excellent. If the yield approaches the crop of 
1923 there will undoubtedly be a very extensive autumn 
business, and a vastly improved psychological and finan- 
cial situation throughout the whole country.” 

President Beatty devoted certain portions of his ad- 
dress to a discussion of the conditions with which the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. is confronted in operating in com- 
petition with a government-owned system. He empha- 
sized the importance of the Canadian Pacific system to 
the development and stability of the country, even though 
it has not the advantage of direct national support. Pres- 
ident Beatty said in part: 

“Your company’s position has been well maintained, 
notwithstanding the rather anomalous situation in which 
it finds itself as being the principal transportation com- 
petitor of the government of the country, to a contract 
with which it owes its own existence. There were many 
who, of necessity, being unaccustomed to such a sita- 
ution, viewed with some apprehension the effect of such 
competition upon your company’s revenues and financial 
strength. They felt that even though your company 
might succeed in retaining the good will of the people of 
Canada, there would be those among the business com- 
munities who, feeling the pressure of heavy taxation, 
might give heed to the allurements of a public slogan in 
the hope that by patronage of the national system their 
burdens might be lessened. 

“That extreme publicity and pressure based upon these 
sentimental appeals were inevitable and were presented 
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vigorously and continuously there can, of course, be no 
doubt; but the business communities are not, I think 
disposed to minimize the value of your undertaking to 
the country or its ability to contribute, directly and in- 
directly to its progress, and particularly to its industrial 
credit. It should be borne in mind, and I doubt whether 
it will be forgotten, that this company’s undertaking was 
a national enterprise in conception, execution and opera- 
tion, and that the direct and indirect contribution which 
it has and is making to the country’s prosperity is sub- 
stantial. The two systems differ in name only and in 
the accident of the personnel of their shareholders. So 
far as their security holders are concerned, the positions 
are identical in that hundreds of millions of the securi- 
ties of both systems are owned by private investors 
throughout the world. | 

“There are two phases of the general railway situa- 
tion which involve objectionable and discriminatory fea- 
tures not in the interests of the transportation companies 
themselves or, in my opinion, in the interests of the peo- 
ple of Canada. One is the special powers vested in the 
national system by virtue of the statute passed in 1919 
under which that company may construct branch lines 
without approval as to location and other details by the 
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railway commission. When the statute was passed your 
company strongly urged upon the government the un- 
fairness of such provisions and asked that all companies 
should be put in the same position. 

“Under the present law the Canadian National com- 
pany may parallel or duplicate the existing lines of any 
other company once the minister approves and parlia- 
ment authorizes the necessary expenditure. It is my 
opinion that that company should be brought entirely 
within the provisions of the railway act. The exist- 
ence of special statutory rates made under conditions 
which do not pertain and which have no relation to pres- 
ent day costs and operating conditions and involving, 
too, disparities in rates which under the general railway 
act would not be permitted because of their unfairness 
in relation to commodity rates on other articles, and to 
the rates effective in other parts of Canada should ob- 
viously not be permitted. I have always strongly felt 
that the greatest advantage to shippers as a whole, and 
also to the transportation companies would be secured 
if the purpose of the general railway act were given 
effect to and all rates made subject to review and change 
as conditions warrant by the tribunal constituted for that 
purpose.” 


New Electric liecomotives of theah) aaa Ry. 


Equipment Just Put in Service on This Road Illustrates the 
Advances of 30 Years’ Experience in Electric Motive Power 


By T. C. Wurts ° 
General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


In 1915, the heaviest electric freight operation ever under- 
taken in the world was commenced on the Elkhorn grade 
of the Norfolk & Western Ry., over the Alleghemes. For 
this service 12 double-unit, single-phase Baldwin-Westing- 
house locomotives were provided. The original electric 
sone comprised 30 miles of line, double tracked, except 
through the 3500-foot tunnel at the summit, and embraced 
a total of nearly 100 miles of track. The western 15 miles 
of this line was on a continuous grade ranging from one to 


two per cent against the direction of traffic. Under steam 
operation 22 Mallet locomotives had performed the service 
in spite of serious operating difficulties due to slow speed, 
train breakages, delays for taking coal and water, and con- 
gestion of trains on the hill. On the grade three Mallets 
were used on each drag freight train. The same weight of 
train 1s being hauled today by two electric locomotives and 
at more than double the speed. During the war the export 
coal traffic increased enormously. At times 65,000 tons have 


New Electric Locomotives Just Delivered to the Norfolk & Western Ry., Thirty per cent More Powerful than Previous Types. 
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been put over the hill eastbound in 24 hours and only nine 
of the locomotives were required to do it. The Norfolk & 
Western Ry. has estimated that 33 steam Mallets would be 
necessary for the normal increased traffic now handled, if 
it were at all possible to handle such traffic with steam 
power and no greater track facilities than now exist. The 
eelctric operation of the Norfolk & Western has been so 
effective that the electric zone has been extended westward, 
and there are now under construction new locomotives 
each weighing 414 tons and being 30 per cent more powerful 
than the original ones. All of the Norfolk & Western lo- 
comotives are of a type particularly suited to heavy grade 
service. By special arrangement of the equipment, singe- 
phase power is taken from one overhead wire and converted 
to polyphase power for driving the locomotives at constant 
Speed. With this type of propulsion motor, with a very 
slight increase in speed on down grades, they automatically 
convert the mechanical energy of the descending train into 
electrical energy and return it to the system for use in 
moving other trains. At the same time, this action serves 
to brake the train, and the use of the air brakes on the 
Norfolk & Western electric locomotives is practically un- 
known except for stopping. The following account describes 
the details of the latest electric locomotive equipment as 
mentioned above, 


As we approach the century mark in the development 
of the steam locomotive, it is interesting to notice that 


less than 30 years have elapsed since the advent of the 


electric locomotive. In this comparatively short space of 
time the electric form of motive power has been able to 
outstrip its steam competitor, and has been developed 
to the point where weight on drivers and tractive effort 
must be held down to the strength limitations of the 
roadbed and the car equipment of the railroad. 


Of particular interest at this time are the new electric 
locomotives of the Norfolk & Western Ry., which show 
the strides that have been made in the past few years. 
As an indication of this it is interesting to note that 
the power of the units now being completed for -this 
railroad is 30 per cent greater than that of their first 
electric locomotives, but the cab length of these new 
engines is 20 inches less than on the older type; this 
in spite of the fact that synchronous phase converters and 
oil insulated transformers are used, both essentially larger 
pieces of apparatus than were used in the previous units. 

At first sight one is impressed with the massiveness 
of the construction. The main frame of the engine is 
of the bar type, vanadium steel casting six inches wide. 
The wheels and gear center are of cast steel, the latter 
vanadium steel casting, while the axles, pins and side 
rods are of carbon steel forgings. As an index of the 
ruggedness with which these locomotives were built, it 
should be noted that the main pin, as originally designed 
for the first engines, had a diameter of 5 inches at the 
fit and 4% inches under the rods; the pin as designed 
for the new motive power units has a diameter of 10 
inches at the fit and 914 inches under the rods. 

Two motive power units constitute a locomotive. The 
wheel arrangement of each unit is 2-8-2. The rigid wheel 
base is 16 ft. 6-in., employing 62-in. drivers. The placing 
of all drivers in the same wheel base without articulation 
is made possible by the fact that the jack-shafts are placed 
outside the drivers instead of between pairs of drivers, 
as on the pioneer units. 

In laying out the equalization, the designer has split 
Side equal- 
ization is carried through to one idle truck, while cross 
equalization includes the other idle truck. In spite of 
this difference in equalization of the idle trucks, essen- 


tially the same design is used on both. 
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Synchronous Phase Converter with Alternating Current Starting Motor, 


New Electric Locomotives of the Norfolk & Western Ry. This Motor 
Where Re-Connected Acts as a Direct Current Generator, 


Another feature of the mechanical design is found in 
the cab structure which is rigidly mounted on the main 
frame without any auxiliary spring support. All the 
major pieces of apparatus are mounted on especially de- 
signed cross-tie foundation members, bolted rigidly to 
the side frames. The roof has been so constructed that 
hatch covers are provided almost throughout the entire 
cab length, so that it is possible to reach the majority 
of the apparatus in the cab, including the main motors, 
by means of a crane. 

Each gear center has, flexibility mounted, two gear rims 
which in turn mesh with a pinion mounted on the motor 
shaft. The flexible connection consists of 28 leaf-type 
Springs inserted in 14 pockets in each gear center. To 
increase the life of the latter, manganese plates have been 
inserted on the wearing surfaces. In addition, all springs 
are located inside the gear case so that they are fully 
lubricated at all times—thus insuring maximum life. The 
tooth form has been especially designed for the service 
to give ruggedness to the pinion and to msure the greatest 
possible rolling action to both gears and pinions. The 
gear ratio is 21 to 100. 

In the electrical equipment, probably the most notable 
change has been in the use of the oil-insulated, forced- 
cooled transformer. This type of transformer has been 
used to a considerable extent in European countries where 
trolley potentials of 16,500 volts are common. In this 
country to date 11,000 volts has been the maximum used. 
With the almost certain increase of this potential to prob- 
ably double this value, it was thought advisable to specify 
the oil-insulated type to meet this increased duty. 

The transformer tank is cylindrical in form. ‘The side 
walls are made from a single piece of boiler plate, care- 
fully welded at the joint and further reinforced by an 
additional piece of boiler plate welded on over the joint. 
The bottom of the tank is both welded and riveted to 
the sides in such a manner that no rivets are called upon 
to hold the oil. The top of the tank extends through the 
roof of the cab and is provided with a light diaphram. 
In the event of pressure being built up inside the tank, this 
acts as a relief provision to the open air. This prevents 
any explosive gases or transformer oil from getting into 
the cab. 

The losses in the transformer are dissipated by the cir- 
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Unit Assembly of Main Three-Phase Driving Motors, New Electric 
Locomotive of the Nerfolk & Western Ry, 


Armature bearing, pinion and collector rings are omitted from 
this view. Note group of control apparatus mounted directly on the 
motor framt, also motor leads brought out through motor shaft for 
connection to collectors. By the arrangement as shown, economy of 
wiring results, and the entire unit can be removed from the loco- 
motive by a single crane lift. 


culation of the oil through a forced ventilation radiator. 
The latter is of the tubular type and is in effect a very sub- 
stantially built automobile truck radiator, except that it 
has been expressly designed to hold heated oil and to 
withstand the heavy shocks incident to locomotive service. 

Another important feature of the electrical equipment 
is the synchronous phase converter. The pioneer convert- 
ers were of the induction type and were entirely success- 
ful on the original electrification. Due to the increased 
capacity of the new engines, however, it was thought 
advisable to use the synchronous type of machine. 

This machine is brought up to speed by means of a 
single-phase commutator type motor. The stator of the 
latter is incorporated in the end bracket of the converter, 
while the rotor is mounted on an extension of the shaft. 
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Electric Locomotives of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. 
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After the converter has been brought up to speed an 
thrown on the line, a change-over switch is automatically 
energized, the starting motor connections are changed anc 
this machine becomes a generator of direct current furn 
ishing the excitation to the rotor of the phase converter 
Separate excitation for this generator is supplied fron 
the control circuit. Synchronizing of the converter is ac 
complished automatically, insuring against any disturbance: 
to the distribution circuits at the time of throwing thi 
converter on the line. . 

Two main motors, one mounted over each jack shaft 
are provided on each motive power unit. These have 
three-phase primary windings capable of being connectec 
for either four poles or eight poles. The rotor winding: 
are brought out through a hollow shaft to slip ring: 
mounted outside the pinions. Leads from the brushe: 
connect the motor secondary with the electrodes of the 
liquid rheostat. The motor frames are rigidly boltec 
to cross-tie members of the locomotive, while the bear. 
ings are set into the side frames. . 

All necessary switching equipment for making the 
necessary connections to the motors, as well as the motoi 
ventilating equipment, are located directly above and fast- 
ened to the motor frame. This arrangement minimizes 
ine length of runs of cable in the cab. It also makes 
it possible to reniove all the equipment pertaining to ¢ 
given ,motor, froin the locomotive by a single lift witt 
the crane. This is the first time in this country thai 
such an arrangement has been made. It should be ot 
considerable value in facilitating the maintenance work 
on these particular parts. 

A marked advance has been made in the design ane 
construction of the liquid rheostat. On the pioneer en: 
gines the rheostats, controlling the speed of motors con- 
nected to the individual jack-shafts were placed at eack 
end of the locomotive and were entirely separated. Cool- 
ing towers were provided for each rheostat unit, but 
separate from them. With the new design the electrode: 
for both motors as well as the cooling tower unit aré 
contained in a single tank, mounted close to the cab centet 
line. This insured against any variation in the circuit 


resistances due to differences in electrolyte strength ot 
teinperature. As in the case of the old rheostats the 
electrodes are held stationary, while the height of the 


Motor Driven Air Compressor, Capacity 150 Cu. Ft. per Minute, New 
Electric Locomotives of the Norfolk & Western Ry. The Bracket is 
for Mounting Starting Switch which Makes this a Self-Contained Unit 
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Electrode Assembly which is Located as a 
Self-Contained Unit in the Liquid Rheostats, 
Norfolk & Western Electric Locomotives. Ry. 


electrolyte is varied. Also in this case the liquid is raised 
end lowered, a common valve accomplishing this function. 
Auxiliary means have been provided so that in the event 
of wheel slippage the motor connected to a single jack- 
shaft may have resistance if its secondary circuit in- 
ceased until the drivers again catch the rail, when the 
resistance is again automatically de- 
creased to a value equal to that of the 
other motor. This is accomplished with- 
out ‘in any way affecting the resistance 
of any of the other motor circuits. This 
flexibility in control was found to be of 
great value on the original engines, and 
this improvement will comprise an added 
advantage on these new units. 


 C.B.Resis. 
Poten. BS, 
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The control of this type of engine is 
characterized by its great simiplicity and 
ease of manipulation, being the same in 
every essential respect as on the pioneer 
engine. The functioning of the master 
controller may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: There are three levers—speed, ac- 
celeration and reverse. By means of the 
speed lever, the engineman sets up the 
circuits for the combination of switches, 
giving a locomotive running speed of 
either 14 miles per hour or 28 miles per 
hour. The accelerating lever controls the 
height of electrolyte in the rheostat. It 
has four positions, viz., “off,” “lower,” 
“hold” and “raise.” When it is desired 
to increase the speed of the engine this 
handle is notched back and forth between 
“hold” and “raise.” Reducing the speed 
is accomplished by a similar operation be- 
tween “hold” and “lower.” This process 
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Operating Head for Liquid Rheostat, New Electric Locomotive of the Norfolk & Western 
This is a Self-Contained Unit Mounted on Its Own Bed Plate. 


most accessible manner possible. All parts requiring 
regular inspection can be reached with facility from the 
aisles. For heavy overhaul of any particular piece. of 
equipment, great care has been taken in the layout, so 
that such a piece can be removed and replaced by a dupli- 
cate unit in the minimum possible time. 
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Forward 
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closely resembles the manipulation of the 
straight air brake valve on any locomo- 
tive. The reverse lever, as usual, simply 


Secondary Short-Circuiting Cam Sw. 


controls the circuits setting up the proper 


switches for forward and backward 
movement of the locomotive. 


The apparatus necessary for the con- 
trol of the motor circuits is located in the 
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Schematic Diagram of Main Wiring for One Motive Power Unit, New Electric Locomotives 


of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
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Each motive power unit is equipped 
with an individual motor driven com- 
pressor having a displacement of 150 
cubic feet per minute. This machine has 
been especially designed for the heavy 
service required of it and is capable of 
continuous operation. Sufficient capacity 
is thus provided so that a single machine 
can keep up the air pressure on any train 
contemplated in the normal operation of 
the railroad. A single-phase commuta- 
tor-type motor is used for driving the 
compressor. It is thrown directly across 
the line without any additional starting 
apparatus. 


The motors used for driving the venti- 
lating apparatus, the oil and electrolyte 
pumps, etc., are of the three-phase squir- 
rel cage type. They are all equipped with 
ball bearings and are interchangeable 
with the exception of the shaft extension. 

An improved type of circuit breaker 
has also been provided. It is so con- 
structed that when opened it first places a 
resistance in the circuit and then opens 
the line through this resistance. This ar- 
rangement materially reduces the possi- 
bility of surge disturbances on the line 
when the breaker is opened. The oil tank 
for this breaker is of the cylindrical type, 
to insure maximum strength and is vented 
to the outside of the cab. Both remote 
electro-pneumatic and manual closing are 
provided. For opening, a holding circuit 
is opened either by means of the overload 
line relay or by the engineman. The 
breaker is located in a compartment espe- 
cially provided for it at the end of the lo- 
comotive opposite the engineman. 

Throughout the entire design and lay- 
out of the locomotive the consideration 
has been to combine with extreme rug- 


gedness, simplicity, accessibility, reliability and ease of 
maintenance. 


position. 
Pump motor 


Reclamation of Air Brake Material 


By A. SKINNER 


Air Brake Foreman, A. T. & S. F. Ry., Corwith, Ill 


Extracted from a paper presented before the recent con- 
vention of the Air Brake Association, Montreal Que. The 
author conveys some idea of the amount of money that it 
ts possible to save with a very small investment. Practically 
all of the equipment used for salvaging air brake material 
has been obtained from scrap air brake parts. Ordinry 
labor is used to do the work and the savings effected in 
one year on this road are well worth the attention of those 
who are not reclaiming this class of material. 


The reclaiming of air brake material was started at the 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.’s scrap yard at Corwith, 
Ill, in February, 1913. Prior to that time reclamation, 
in its infancy, was more of an experiment than a reality, 
and the work was being taken care of at the various shops 
on the line. As time went on, the experiment proved to 
a feasible one, until a most complete air brake reclamation 
and testing department has been developed. 

The equipment used has been made with material picked 
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Liquid Rheostat Tank, New Electric Locomotives of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Note operating head for the valve on shelf near the top of tank, 


One cover is 
and location of valve which is seen in slightly. raised 


rear, note pump and pump motor for circulating electrolyte. 


is mounted under aisle of locomotive cab. 


from the scrap pile, with the exception of the 3T triple 
valve test rack. The E. T, No. 6. test racks parteewer 
all taken from scrap, at various times and assembled. The 
angle cock grinder was a nut taper with four spindles. 
By removing the housing used for tapping nuts, and ap- 
plying another housing, which was forged in the black- 
smith shop from an original design, and applying simple 
chucks for holding the angie cock key while being ground, 
and adding a shaft on the rear of the grinder, placing 
four eccentrics that prevent the key from being ground 
in one place, we have as efficient an angle cock grinder 
as could be bought in the market. During the years it 
has been in service the cost of repairs has been so small 
that it is negligible. This grinder turns out 50 angle 
cocks in eight hours. 

The test for angle cocks is as rigid as can be made. 
A piece of 1%-inch pipe is connected to the shop line, 
which carries 110 lbs. pressure. On this pipe a 14-inch 
cutout cock is set to give the effect of a branch pipe to 
the triple valve on a car. The angle or cutout cock is 
screwed into the cock being tested, and the full pressure 
is allowed to flow through the pipe. The first test is for 
leakage past the key in closed position. The second test 
is for leakage through the top of key, for cracks, sand 
holes or leakage. No leakage is allowed. The bubbles 
must not show, otherwise the cock is reground. 

The rack for testing retainers is a 10-in. x 14-in. equal- 
izing reservoir with gauge. The test is similar to mak- 
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ing a service reduction with the engineer’s brake valve. 
We allow 50 pounds of air to pass into the reservoir, then 
cut off the supply. The retainer handle is turned up to 
the retaining position, after pressure has blown down 
to the amount the retainer should hold. The valve is 
timed, and it must hold its pressure three minutes. With 
the standard spring retainer, we make two tests; one with 
the retainer in high pressure and one in low pressure. 
The springs on the attached retainers are all gauged on a 
simple device. We find a large amount of these springs 
stretched, as some repairmen stretch the spring rather 
than grind the valves in the retainer, which is not a good 
method of repair. 

Standard retainers having all or part of the lug broken 
off, are drilled and a piece of 3/16-inch boiler steel, cut 
the same shape as the broken lug, is fastened to the back 
of the retainer with counter-sunk head stove bolts, at a 
very small cost, and retainers sent out for further service. 
At a very small cost, release valves are reseated, broken 
handles replaced and studs are renewed if threads are 
worn. 

A large number of K triple valves are reclaimed. Most 
of these need minor repairs only, and are given a thor- 
ough test on the 3T test rack before going back into 
service. Exhaust ports that are broken are drilled and 
bushed. The bushing is the same length as the broken 
exhaust port, so that the retainer pipe will not be short- 
ened. Triple valves with broken bodies are dismantled 
and serviceable parts.are used in other bodies that are 
constantly coming into the scrap yard, so we do not buy 
repair parts with the exception of check case gaskets, 
cylinder cap gaskets, rubber seats and packing rings. We 
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were at one time forced to buy pistons, as the groove 
wherein the ring fits was badly damaged and no chance 
1s taken with material possibly imperfect. 

The teed valve test rack is of the Westinghouse design, 
but all parts used were culled from scrap. We do not 
as yet apply piston bushings, but we do apply regulating 
valve bushings, using a standard tool for this work. Most 
of the bushings used are taken from feed valves with 
broken bodies, and as this valve is rather hard to repair, 
we use considerable new material. 

Distributing valves are overhauled and some parts re- 
placed, especially the exhaust valve and pin 18. Some 
repairmen try to remove the exhaust valve before remoy- 
ing pin 18, which results in a badly cut seat and distorted 
pin ; but considering this type valve, we use very few new 
parts with the exception of gaskets. 

The H-6 and S-6 brake valves are overhauled with 
perhaps a new gasket here and there, no new parts being 
used. The S-3 and A brake valves are treated in a like 
manner, new leather seats and perhaps a part of the handle 
being renewed. 

We receive a number of angle cocks as well as cutout 
cocks with the thread worn off on the brake pipe end. 
These are drilled out to 1 23-32-inch, then run in a 1%4- 
meh pipe tap and the cock rebushed. This bushing does 
not extend more than %-inch so it will not interfere with 
fae end sill on a car. This work was formerly done on 
a drill press, which was quite successful, but we have 
added a 14-inch geared head Warner-Swasey turret lathe 
to our equipment and by making an angle bracket that 
screws onto a spindle on the lathe and placing five tools 
in the turret (centering tool, boring tool, reamer, pipe 


View from Above, with Hatches Removed, Looking into Cab of the New Electric Locomotives of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 


This view indicates the accessibility of all apparatus for expeditious removal. i 
next is the main motor blower and portion of the main motor control apparatus; 


rheostat 


a portion of the air compressor can be seen; 


then the synchronous phase converter, anid behind this the liquid 
insulated transformer is visible, partly covered, by piece of sheet iron, 


can be noted, 


In the foreground at the left edge of hatch 


(mote top of cooling tower unit). The top of the oil 
At the extreme right the blower housing for main motors 
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tap and counterboring tool), we can bore and tap 100 
angle cocks in eight hours without crowding the machine. 
By actual time, we have bored and tapped an angle cock 
in four minutes, but this crowds the machine. The aver- 
age will be a run of 100 cocks in eight hours. 

Below is shown the amount of air brake equipment re- 
claimed from November 1st, 1922 to October 31st, 1923. 
The total pieces reclaimed were 19,498; cost to reclaim, 
$18,071.87 ; saving effected, $33,096.61. 


Cost to 
Article Saving Repair Saving 
Self locking angle cocks........ 7,059 $6,784.32 $11,144.95 
Old handle angle cocks......... 1,528 1,775.49 637.61 
lA anch Cutout COCKS Mer nemaaeule 683 488.09 365.66 
Seni Ch «CULROULEGO CK Sei amien ter 559 433.62 421.65 
linch cutoutecocks saereverone 1,100 797.19 908.44 
1%4-inch cutout cocks........... NESS YE 1e367.bL 1513.34 
No. 2449" Retainer...) eee 853 400.98 823.80 
Now43453" Rietainerwen meee ree 292 211.58 1,018.46 
Release Valves No. 2416........ 1,704 551.86 875.38 
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Cost to 
Article Saving Repair Saving 
K-))Triple ¢Valvencd. 40.bs eae 276 951.13 5,145.71 
K=2 (Lriple Wialveien oe eee nas 128 541.56 2,308.05: 
U3" EriplesValvenmacrm, cone ene 15 59.68 - 927.47 
Pl Triple, Valve! Crlain)ca. oe 6 37.27 50.51 
F2) friple; Valve ¢€Plain)ae en 7 33.50 68.91 
14-inch Dust Collectors........ 155 102.65 221.30 
B6 Reed i Valves ene eck omer ne 5 20.45 42.10 
C6. Feed AVialvetanetion. wee 260 881.20 1,648.60 
B3AC Peed Valve. arene cme WA 488.75 51.29 
G6 Engineer’s Brake Valve..... 3 19.91 56.12 
H6 Engineer’s Brake Valve..... 3 14.56 75.05 
S6 Independent Brake Valve.... 4 15.40 62.40 
S3 Straight Air Brake Valve... 4 20.59 25.49 
S3A Straight Air Brake Valve.. 4 13.99 91.29 
Oil Cups “Nop 24i4 7 aces ce 296 211.22 414.46 
1 in. No. 2048 Steam Portions... 180 644.41 1,604.33 
1}4-in. Steam™ Portions:. Jone 99 489.64 1,527.91 
Diaphragm Portions No. 20782.. 56 145.51 279.91 
10 in. Auxiliary Reservoirs...... 2 9.36 9.65 
8 in. Auxiliary Reservoirs...... 3 340.00 17.42 


Fundamental Economies of Materials Handling 


A Phase of Engineering Equivalent in Its Importance to Productive 
Operations and Should be Developed to Same Degree of Efficiency 


By M. L. LBEGEMAN 


From a paper read before the spring meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, at Cleveland, Oho, 
May 26 to 29, 1924. In this paper the author discusses the 
advantages of handling materials mechanically, without ref- 
erence to particular types of equipment. The necessity for 
the substitution of mechanical handling of materials for 
labor, and the economies to be gained by such substitution, 
are the fundamentals which are dealt with. The latter part 
of the paper takes up in a general way the points to .be con- 
sidered in the analysis of a proposed installation. 


Every industrial organization looking toward maximum 
economy must include in its program a careful study of 
the handling of its materials. Unskilled labor is ex- 
‘pensive, and while economies have long heen practiced, 
here is a profitable field for developing greater efficiency. 

The handling of materiais in a plant by machinery is 
by no means a new idea. Many industries employing 
continuous processes have over a period of years develop- 
ed this phase of engineering to a high degree of efficiency. 
The definite continuous flow of their product made it 
easy to select a type of handling equipment to meet their 
needs. Other industries whose products are heavy or 
bulky have developed the art of mechanical handling 
because of the physical impossibility of handling their 
product by any other means. The steel industry is a 
good example of this type. Many industries having a 
more complicated flow of product or a variety of pro- 
duct have, of course, been slow in adopting mechanical 
equipment. 


In spite, however, of the advantages demonstrated by 
these developments in the mechanical handling of ma- 
terials, the great majority of the industries have so con- 
centrated their efforts to their processes, their equip- 
ment, and their management in general that they have 
entirely overlooked the vast economies possible by proper 
movement of material and product. One does not have 
to look far to find the wheelbarrow still laboriously doing 
duty or to see some perfected process machine with the 
floor on either side being used for raw materials and 
finished products. Competition will not allow such waste- 
ful methods long to continue. Even now it is difficult 


to secure unskilled labor to push these wheelbarrows or 
to carry the materials by hand. 

One condition which has delayed a general recognition 
of the need of materials-handiing equipment is the fact 
that it is difficult to point out specific inefficiencies. Even. 
now in those industries using mechanical equipment, it 
is estimated that not more than five per cent are using 
such equipment to its best advantage. This is partly 
due to the fact that most cost systems class handling work 
as a non-productive operation and as such it receives littte 
attention. The cost of various handling operations is 
not itemized and there are no data available from which 
to make an analysis. The handling labor is hidden away 
in the overhead charges and is looked upon as a neces- 
sary evil rather than an unnecessary loss. 

It may be safely said that there is not an industry 
which does not have need for some type of handling 
equipment. The general cycle of all manufacturing plants 
is about the same. Materials are first received and put 
into temporary storage. From storage they go to pro- 
duction and while there move from one machine or oper- 
ation to another, and often from one department to an- 
other. Weaving the production departments the product 
goes to finished stores. From the finished-stores depart-_ 
ment it is shipped out of the plant, thus completing the 
cycle of movements so far as the manufacturing plant 
is concerned. . 

Considering this cycle it is to be noted that it involves” 
both movements and rests. In other words, the storage 
bears a close relationship to the handling system, and 
merely represents a halting place in the general process” 
of movement. Hence in the study of material, move- 
ments the question of storage must also be taken into 
account. Equipment selected must not only handle the 
materials economically, but should also facilitate their 
handling in and out of storage and if possible reduce 
the time in storage. 

Present-day manufacturing equipment consists of but 
two main divisions: the production equipment which per- 
forms the various operations and the equipment which 
serves to bring the material to and from the production 
machines. Machines and processes of the first type have 
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in the past received most of the attention and as a result 
have been perfected to a high degree. It remains, then, 
that any economies practiced will be concerned largely 
with the handling equipment. Many manufacturers who 
have highly developed automatic machines and an other- 
wise efficient organization are losing much of the value 
of their development by discouniing the importance of 
factory internal transportation, 

Although the handling equipment has not come into 
use nearly as much as it should, it certainly is not be- 
cause such equipment has lacked development and per- 
fection. ‘he last ten or fifteen years have seen a great 
improvement of this type of equipment. Manufacturers 
have brought about much standardization along this line 
and are continually investigating new possibilities for la- 
bor saving. Special problems that come up are given 
special analysis and equipment designed if necessary 
which will meet the needs that are presented Manufac- 
turers who have not kept up with the rapid development 
of this type of equipment have only to present their 
problem to engineers in this work and new avenues of 
economies will be opened up for them. 


EcoNoMIges EFFECTED 


The economies effected by a properly installed handling 
system reach practically every department of an industry. 
It is most directly concerned, of course, with the pro- 
duction operations. 


Increased Production 


Increased production, the first important economy to be 
realized, is brought about by the elimination of certain 
delays and by a general improvement of the material rout- 
ing through the plant. By eliminating the lifting and 
carrying of the materials by workers and effecting its 
movement by mechanical conveyors, materials are brought 
to the machines at the desired rate for best operation. 
Delays caused by tardy arrival of materials are common 
when relying on human effort for the supply. With 
properly installed mechanical equipment the product as 
it is finished is immediately moved on, preventing accum- 
ulation and cluttering of floor space. 

Having the floor space clear about the machine has 
a large influence on increasing production, since it im- 
proves the surroundings for the worker performing the 
operation. He is not crowded as to his movements, and 
may perform his operation with perfect freedom and in 
a manner which best eliminates fatigue. Furthermore, 
materials are delivered to him at the proper level for 
quick handling with a minimum effort. Relieving the 
worker of the physical effort necessary to pick up parts 
from a low level permits him to devote more of bis 
energy toward actual production. 

In many factories the assembling processes constitute 
an important phase of the production work. Here again 
conveying equipment helps to bring about increased pro- 
duction by speeding up such processes. The men along 
the line do not have to move from one place to another, 
but rather the product being assembled is brought to 
them. In such a capacity the conveyor acts not only as 
a carrier of parts, but a pacemaker as well. The assem- 
bly operations are all coordinated and each man must 
perform his operation as the product moves by. The in- 
crease in production by the use of such assembly methods 
is obviously much larger than would ever be possibi- 
by allowing one or two men to assemble a unit com- 
plete. It should also be noted that there is a great im- 
provement in the assembly, as well as the realization of 
the increase in production. 

It can be seen, therefore, that by the use of the proper 
materials-handling equipment production is increased by— 
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a The elimination of delays caused by slow movement 
of materials 


b The general improvement of material routing threugh 
the plant 

c The improvement of working conditions, and 

d By speeding up of assembly processes. 


Increased Speed 


The first important economy to be effected by the use 
of materials-handling equipment is, as has been shown, 
the increase in production. Along with increased pro- 
duction materials-handling equipment also brings about 
a greater speed in the movement of the product through 
the plant. These two benefits are very closely related 
and to some extent are dependent upon one another. 
However, in many cases the essential requirement is 
speed, and for this reason it may be mentioned separately 
as one of the benefits of materials-handling equipment. 

In other industries speed in removing the product is 
essential for machines turning out a large volume of 
product. This is particularly true of woodworking equip- 
ment where many of the modern high-speed machines are 
capable of turning out quantities of product sufficient 
to keep several men occupied carrying it away. Other 
parts that take up a large space when completed, must 
also be hurried on out of the way to prevent congestion. 
In all of these examples the speed resulting from the 
use of conveying equipment, lessens the possibility of 
the various departments becoming clogged and a clearer 
idea is reached regarding the rate at which the manufac- 
turing can be scheduled. 

Perhaps the most valuable result of increased speed 
in moving the materials about is that less material is 
required at any one time in the process of manufacture. 
Cutting down the inventories of the goods in process 
helps to bring about a rapid turnover in the plant and 
permits operating with a minimum amount of capital. 
This fact is appreciated if it is kept in mind that idle 
material is a dead investment, the interest on which repre- 
sents a total loss. 

Thus it can be seen that the increased speed obtained 
by the proper selection of materials-handling equipment- 
results in many economies. They are respectively— 

a Decreased possibility of materials clogging depart- 

ments 

b Rate of output easily determined 

c Reduction of materials inventories in process, and 

d A decrease in the amount of capital necessary to 

carry on business, 


Reduced Labor Expense 


Another economy is due to the fact that materials- 
handling equipment usually reduces the personnel neces- 
sary to operate, and thereby reduces the labor expense. 
This is perhaps the reason for its installation in many 
instances. When labor is scarce and wages are high, 
the need for labor-saving equipment is brought to the 
attention of executives most forcibly. Frequently installa- 
tions that will eliminate labor expense are recommended 
without giving any consideration to the other economies 
that follow. 

In many industries, such as those manufacturing ce- 
ment, sugar, flour, or chemicals, the processes are stand- 
ardized and the manufacturing problem is largely one of 
bringing the materials to the various processes and dis- 
posing of the product after the operation is complete. 
A large proportion of the labor used in such a plant is 
unskilled, employed merely for the purpose of trucking 
the material about the plant. The production cost would 
necessarily be, to a large extent, proportional to the cost 
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of handling the materials, and hence any saving in labor 
is a saving in the production costs. Failure to take ad- 
vantage ot this possibility for economy either imposes 
a heavy penalty on the profits of the industry or increases 
the cost of the article to the consumer. 

Aside from the fact that the labor expense is reduced 
by the substitution of mechanical equipment for laboreis 
there are other reasons for reducing the personnel to the 
lowest number possible. Plants equipped with handling 
equipment have a better class of workers, as it is the 
unskilled men and the shirkers that are mostly eliminated. 
The labor turnover is reduced by the removal of this 
type of employee and by the improved working condi- 
tions. Relieving the employee ot physical labor makes 
his work more pleasant and enables him to work to his 
best advantage. Accidents are decreased as improvements 
are made in the working equipment. Cleaner surround- 
ings and lack of confusion are also the direct results of 
handling equipment and tend to improve further the 
morale of the employees. 

In times of labor shortage, cu.amg down the personnel 
to the lowest number possible helps materially to relieve 
conditions throughout the plant, he jobs replaced by 
materials-handling equipment permit using the few men 
available for more productive work. 

Many examples could be cited showing actual labor 
savings that have been made by various manufacturers. 
In every case the figures prove that mechanical power 
in handling materials is cheaper than man power. 

a Labor wages are saved 

b Turnover decreased, and 

c Many men are released from hand labor to more 

productive lines of work. 


Increased Storage Space 


Materials-handling equipmen; economizes floor space. 
This is another important point iu its favor. Floor space 
used improperly cuts profits as iauch as wasied time. With 
a factory floor worth several dollars a square foot it is 
poor economy to have piles of materials lying around 
machines waiting to be carried away. Materials-handling 
equipment should serve as the storage place of these 
materials between operations. If upon arrival of the 
raw materials they are immedictely put on the move 
toward production, little space 1s required for them at 
the unloading point. If the materials and finally the 
finished product are kept moving throughout the entire 
process of manufacture, the latter comes through on a 
definite schedule and plans may be made for its disposal. 
Hence little storage room is necessary for the finished 
product. It is to be noted that-the space occupied by 
conveyors is relatively small and is carefully planned out 
ahead of time. 


_The use of certain types of elevating and tiering de- 
vices also assists materially in economizing storage space. 
Too often the storage space is measured only by the 
floor space and little regard is given to the space above. 
As a matter of fact, the proper use of this overhead 
space frequently has the effect of doubling the floor space. 
In many plants and warehouses materials have not been 
piled high on account of the high labor cost involved. 
However, handling equipment is now available that will 
permit the piling of materials to the ceiling with greater 
ease than hand handling at any height. ‘This équipment 
makes all the space in the room, excepting that neces- 
sary for aisles, available for storage. Practicing economy 
of storage space to this extent often saves the initial 
expense of additional floor space. 

_ The use of materials-handling equipment for economiz- 
ing storage space applies to railway terminals and large 
warehouses as well as to industrial plants. Investigation 
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has often revealed the fact that the terminal charges 
are many times the haulage charges, particularly in the 
case of short hauls. Shipments coming in have to be 
unloaded, put into storage, separated and classified for 
reshipment, and finally loaded again and shipped from 
the terminal. Poor use of space has several bad effects. 
Incoming shipments cannot be unloaded if the warehouse, 
due to unwise use of the space available, is in a crowded 
condition. As a consequeuce the railroad cars themselves 
must act as a temporary storage, which ties up much 
of the yard trackage and removes from circulation part 
of the railroad equipment. Such conditions add to the 
final cost of the product. The demurrage charges and 
loss due to idle equipmeut must eventually be paid by the 
purchaser, 

Summing up in a few words, the proper selection and 
installation of materials-handling equipment saves space 
in industrial plants through— 


a The elimination of storage spaces between operations 
b The speeding up ot the movement of the materials 
through the plant ; 

c The hastening of the loading at the point of ship- 

ment, and 
d The economical use of overhead space. 


Decreased Overhead Expense 


A very definite saving in overhead expense usually re- 
sults when materials-handling equipment is installed in a 
plant. The importance of including burden or overhead 
charges in the consideration of materials-handling prob- 
lems is emphasized in the formulas for calculating econo- 
mies recently adopted by the materials-handling division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. While 
it has been customary to charge factory overhead to fac- 
tory handling equipment it has not been customary to 
credit the equipment for its portion of the labor saved. In. 
most cases this omission of credit is the result of a poor 
cost system. The handling expense is seldom distributed 
with respect to various operations or processes, but ap- 
pears only as a lump sum. Hence it is difficult to select the 
correct portion of the burden and credit it where credit 
is due. Over a period of a year such costs total a very 
lage amount and should certainly be included when figur- 
ing economies. 

Plants thoroughly equipped with labor-saving equip- 
ment can generally turn out much more business with 
the same plant than without such equipment. Looking 
at the situation from a different angle, the thoroughly 
equipped plant can turn out the same amount of busi- 
ness, but with less equipment and fewer men. In either 


_ case the total cost per unit of output is smaller than if 


operating withcut labor-saving equipment. 

Another saving in overhead charges results from the 
elimination of hand labor. Considered as a non-pro- 
ductive operation, this type of work is classed as in- 
direct labor and is one of the large items which goes 
toward making up the total overhead expense. By the 
elimination of this large item and substituting in its 
place a relatively small one, namely “equipment expense,” 
a large reduction in the total overhead expense is effected. 

Decreased supervision, brought about by the installa- 
tion of equipment that keeps the product on the move, 
represents another saving in the overhead expense. Ma- 
terials handled mechanically do not need the supervision 
that is necessary when the same product is handled with 
hand labor. Definite routes along which the material 
is to travel are laid out: By utilizing the force of gravity 
and mechanical power’to the fullest extent this move- 
ment is maintained continuously and as such systems 
are usually definite and unchanging, once they are installed 
little supervision is necessary. Production workers also 
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inventories of materials in progress. 


“, 


require less supervision and foremanship. Materials are 
brought to them and taken away on definite schedule and 
all of their duties are clearly defined. In other words, 
their work is coordinated with the other productive op- 
erations and it is up to each individual to maintain the 
general flow of the product. 

It has been mentioned earlier in this paper that ma- 
terials-handling equipment speeds up the movements of 
the materials through the plant and greatly reduces the 
Carrying on hand 
unnecessay quantities is one of the common and _ fre- 
quently unnoticed sources of overhead expense. Capital 
is not only tied up, but the interest is lost as well. » Taxes, 
insurance, rent and depreciation all continue and greatly 
increase this expense. Reducing this expense reduces 
another item carried in the overhead. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that overhead expense 


is affected by materials-handling equipment and should 


be given consideration. 
result of— 
a Greater output of plant 
b The elimination of non-productive labor 
c Decreased supervision, and 
d A reduced inventory. 


The savings effected are the 


Management Relieved of Many Details 
Management is relieved of many of the details of con- 
trolling production by the use of materials-handling equip- 
ment. This is a feature which commends it especially 


to plant executives. Departments are thoroughly coordi- 


nated and the entire plant functions to some extent like 
a large machine. The human factor is eliminated so far 
as flow of materials is concerned, which enables the man- 
agement to determine more accurately, and with greater 
ease, the amount of materials going through the plant. 
_ The more automatic the system, the fewer number of 
labor workers required. Men who are retained in the 
production departments are mostly machine tenders and 
have duties that are well defined. Such a state of affairs 
cuts down supervision and foremanship to a minimum 
so far as controlling the product through the plant is 
concerned. Relieved of this duty foremen can devote 
their energies toward perfecting production processes and 
other problems that come before them. 

As departments become more closely coordinated ma- 
terials flow through the plant with greater uniformity. 
‘Uniformity with respect to output is to be desired as the 
management may then estimate with a fair degree of 
accuracy the amount of materials to have on hand. In- 
ventories of materials in progress likewise remain bal- 
anced, eliminating the delays and troubles caused by un- 
derproduction of some products and overproduction of 
others. A uniform output enables the management to 
guarantee quick service to customers and also helps in 
‘the formation of sales policies. 

Clerical and administrative work is also decreased as 
the material routing is straightened out and the number 
of stops the product makes cut down. As the path of the 
product becomes less complicated the less difficult is its 
control. Clerical work is cut down due to the reduction 
of both the number of employees and the amount of ma- 
terials in process of manufacture. Costs are also more 
accurately determined as the human element is eliminated 
and standard handling methods adopted. 


- Because of the coordinating effect of effcient handling 


equipment it is found that managemert is relieved of the. 


following details: 
a Supervision of handling materials. 


b The problem of maintaining a uniform flow of ma- 
terials through the plant, which results in: 
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1 Accurate estimating of the materials to have on 
hand 

2 Balanced inventories of materials im process 

3 Quick service to customers, and 

4 The forniation of sales policies 

c A vast amount of clerical work. 
Iniproved Quality 
Another important result from the use of materials- 

handling equipment, and one that is frequently overlooked, 
is the improvement in the quality of output. As condi- 
tions for the workers are improved and standardized the 
quality of their work is likewise improved. Foremen, 
relieved of the responsibility of seeing that materials are 
brought to the machines at the desired rate for best op- 
eration, may devote more time toward improving the 
product and eliminating waste. Finally, plants having 
a thorough handling system are arranged to receive the 
greatest benefits from their inspection department. As 
the product has a definite line of movement, inspectors 
may be easily located at points where inspection is-neces- 
sary and every precaution taken to see that a high stand- 
ard of output is maintained. 


Improved Conditions for Workers 


The benefits of materials-handling equipment are far 
reaching and affect not only the manufacturer as has 
been shown, but also the worker and the public.as well. 
For the workers the benefits consist principally of im- 
proved working condi‘ions and relief from physical drudg- 
ery. In general the position of the worker is bettered 
as hand labor is given over to mechanical equipment. As 
more of this type of work is taken over by machinery, 
greater oppo-tunities ave oftered the worker to develop 
skill and get into work that requires brains. With these 
inceased opportunities for development, the morale and 
interest of the employees increase in like proportions. 
It naturally follows that as men move up into positions 
requiring more skill and ingenuity their wages will in- 
crease accordingly. 


PRINCIPLES OF [NSTALLATION 


In the foregoing discussion the many economies of 
materials-handling equipment have been reviewed. It is 
obvious, however, that with ut proper installatiun a great 
majority of these economies would not exist. It is there- 
fore important that some of the underlying principles 
upon which proper installation depends should be under- 
stood. 

It is practically impossible to lay down any definite 
set of rules as to whether certain handling equipment 
should be installed for a given condition or not. In many 
cases the need is at once apparent to any one searching 
for. sources of inefficiency, but frequently this can be 
determined only by a careful analysis of existing con- 
ditions. 

Indications of Faulty Methods 
’ Conditions existing where employees are exerting ex- 
treme physical effort or where one or mo1e men are em- 
ployed in handling materials continuously, may be con- 
sidered indications of excessive handli.g costs. Frequent 
delays in materials or accumulations at certain points also 
indicate faulty handling methods and lack of proper co- 
ordination. Crowded factories, particularly in the store 
rooms, show that the product is not properly taken care 
of and that faster movement of materials is necessary. 
Back hauls and complicated paths of travel are not to 
be desired, and may also be considered a condition de- 
manding investigation. While these facts may not in- 
clude all of the possible indications, they are at least 
some of the most important ones. Unfortunately many 
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of the inefficiencies are difficult to detect, especially if 
the movements are not continuous or are performed in 
connection with production “work. Relatively small op- 
erations, such as lifting parts from the floor,- loading, 
and unloading, may pass by unnoticed, yet the loss when 
spread over a year’s time represents an appreciable 
amount. Executives should scrutinize ali departments 
carefully, keeping in mind the fact that human effort 
must be conserved wherever possible, in order not to 
pass up any of the possibilities for economies. By fol- 
lowing through the movement of the product from raw 
materials to its finished state many of the above indica- 
lions of excessive costs are sure to present themselves. 
When such a condition is discovered, a careful analysis 
of the entire problem must be made, in order that the 
greatest possible saving may be realized. This point can- 
not be emphasized too strongly, as many installations 
which show a saving for one plant may even represent 
a loss if adopted by another. Each plant has its own 
problems and variations in layout which make each in- 
stallation different. 


Analysis of the Problem 


The first step in the analysis of any materials-handling 
problem is to study the present methods of handling the 
material and determine exactly the handling requirements. 
Where the analysis involves an entire system of long 
hauls, a complete investigation of the routing system 
should be made. This is best done by laying out a flow 
sheet of the product drawn to scale. Where the han- 
dling involves only one floor, a single plan view locating 
all the equipment and obstructions, may be all that is 
necessary. More complicated movements of materials 
which involve several Hoors of a building or perhaps more 
than one building, should have flow sheets drawn in 
both plan and elevation views. The latter views are nec- 
essary in the location of chutes, elevators, and gravity 
conveyors and help to show more clearly the actual path 
of the material. The initial layout when complete should 
show every movement of the product within the scope 
of the investigation. All the information is then clearly 
at hand and no omissions are likely, as is often the case 
when attempting to visualize the whole process. 

The second step is to study carefully the path of the 
product as laid out with the idea of correcting all inef- 
ficiencies that exist. 


Rules for Constructive Work 


Constructive work of this nature requires strict ob- 
servance of a number of fundamental facts or rules. The 
first is to perform only the handling operations that are 
necessary. Such a statement is obviously correct, yet the 
failure to observe this simple rule is often the cause of 
high handling costs. There is no large economy in in- 
stalling efficient materials-handling equipment to do work 
that is unnecessary. Long hauls may frequently contain 
a large proportion of unnecessary movement and as a 
result have higher costs than is necessary. It must be 
kept in mind that handling costs increase as the distance 
the product is moved increases. There are many viola- 
tions of this rule in handling materials about production 
machines. Operators are required to pick up parts from 
the floor or to hand heavy parts up to the machine when 
such practice may be entirely unnecessary. This type of 
misused effort is best discovered by individual job an- 
alysis. 

The second rule is to perform the operation in a way 
that secures the least cost. This is necessary if the maxi- 
mum economies are to be realized. Since it seldom 
happens that the cheapest way of handling is by hand 
labor, one must in order to accomplish these results know 
all types of handling equipment and their range of appli- 
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cation. Knowledge as to what various pieces of handling 
equipment will perform~is obtained only by familiarity 
with that equipment. Past experience, observation, and 
the literature on the subject, all help to improve onés 
judgment and ability to make proper selections. 

Frequently it is not the elaborate and complicated 
equipment that is best, but rather the equipment that is 
simple in operation. Simplicity of method is always to 
be desired both from the standpoint of effective operation 
and initial cost. If the operation is one that involves 
long hauls, then simplicity implies the most direct route 
or as near a straight-line movement as is practical. 
Throughout the entire plant the flow of material should 
be as uniform and direct as possible, from the raw ma- 
terials to the finished product. 

In the analysis of the problem it is also well to con- 
sider the handling operations as actual steps in the man- 
ufacturing processes. H{andling operations are necessary 
steps in the production of a product and should therefore 
receive their share of attention. If considered in this light 
rather than as non-productive labor, their importance and 
possibilities present themselves more clearly. With this 
attitude of mind handling operations will receive equal 
attention with productive operations and will soon develop 
to the same plane of perfection. 

Finally when certain equipment is tentatively decided 
upon, the old method should be compared with the new 
from a cost standpoint. It is not sufficient to assume 
merely that there is to be a saving, but the actual figures 
should be worked out. Any plant manager is interested 
in knowing in dollars and cents just what can be saved 
by the new handling method and just what initial invest- 
ment will be required to effect this saving. This phase 
of the analysis is probably the most important part of it 
all as it decides whether or not the installation is an 
economical one. It also decides, when two or more 
methods are under consideration which one will result in 
the greatest saving. 


CONCLUSION 


The economies that may be effected by the installation 
of materials-handling equipment may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

1 Production is increased. 

2 Greater speed is obtained in the movement of the 

product through the plant. 

3 Labor expense is reduced. 

4 Floor space is economized. 

5 Overhead expense is decreased. 

6 Management is relieved of many details. 

7 The quality of the product is improved. 

Any program that has for its aim the elimination of 
waste in industry cannot ignore the opportunities offered 
by materials-handling equipment. 


Early History of the Locomotive* 


_A small model, stated to be the original model of a 
locomotive constructed by William Murdock, is about to 
be submitted for auction in London. The Times, refer- 


ring to the model, concludes its notice with the words, — 


“it was left to Stephenson to gather fame as the inventor 
of the first locomotive.” Despite the growth of education 
and the general distribution of encyclopedias, it appears 
impossible to kill the fallacy that “Stephenson invented 
the locomotive.” Neither Stephenson nor his friends ever 
claimed that he was “the inventor of the locomotive,” 
whilst there are many standard works on locomotive his- 


*From Railway Gazette, London, 


' June 7, 1924. 


tory giving the true facts. In view of information avail- 
able, and that three important works dealing with early 
locomotive history have been published within the past 
few months, it is regrettable that the Times repeats the 
inaccurate clairn as to Stephenson being the “inventor of 
the locomotive.” Cugnot’s locomotive was running in the 
streets of Paris in 1769. 
Murdock’s model of a road locomotive is, said to have 
been constructed about 1784, and measures 19 in. long, 7 
in. wide, and 14 in. high. A replica is in the South Ken- 
sington museum. Murdock’s model was stated to have 
been made at Redruth. In the neighboring Cornish town 
of Camborne, Richard Trevithick is credited with produc- 
ing a parlour-model locomotive in 1796, and on Christmas 
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eve, 1801, had a steam locomotive running in the streets 
of Camborne, to the great consternation and fright of the 
inhabitants. 

In August, 1802, Richard Trevithick built the first rail- 
way locomotive at Coalbrookdale, whilst Trevithick’s sec- 
ond railway locomotive performed a successful journey 
on the Pen-y-Darren Tramroad in South Wales in Feb- 


ruary, 1804, and as the result of a wager won its backer 


a bet of 500 guineas. 

Blenkinshopp (or Murray), Chapman, Brunton, Hack- 
worth (or Hedley) and Stewart all constructed more or 
less successful railway locomotives before George Steph- 
enson’s first locomotive, Blucher, was tried on the Killing- 
worth Colliery Railway on July 25, 1814. 


Machining Driving Boxes, Shoes and Wedges 


Variations in Design Necessitate the Use of Different Practices 
In Finishing These Parts in the Railroad Machine Shop 


From the many diverse practices employed in the various 
railroad shops for repairing and maintaining locomotive 
driving boxes, shoes and wedges and driving box crown 
brasses, it would appear that there is quite a difference in 
opinion as to what form of construction is best suited for 
these parts. No doubt if the designs were made more uni- 
form and some of the practices standardized to a certain 
extent many economics could be effected, as certain of the 
designs and shop practices in use are far superior to others. 
Likewise the variations in machine shop practice, due in 
part to the tools and equipment available, and in part to 
individual preference as to methods, afford an interesting 
study in efficiency. 


The question as to what constitutes the best methods 
of repairing and maintaining locomotive driving boxes has 
long been the subject of much discussion among railroad 
Likewise there is a wide divergence 


mechanical men. 


of opinion as to what materials are best suited for use 
in locomotive driving boxes and the driving box shoes 
and wedges. Different service requirements and operat- 
ing conditions on the various roads have a tendency to 
advance the theory that each road must determine for 
itself just what materials are best adapted for use in 
these parts, as well as the best methods of repairing and 
maintaining this equipment. No doubt, in a measure 
this is true, but it would seem that a more uniform prac- 
tice would be advantageous, since some of the practices 
in use are far superior to others. There is very little 
difference in the design or ‘construction of the driving 
boxes and the driving box shoes and wedges, as used on 
the different engines of the various roads, and in most 
instances the service requirements and operating condi- 
tions are not materially different; yet very few roads 
use the same materials in these parts, and the methods of 


Machining both the Shoe and the Wedge Faces of Six Driving Boxes in One Operation. 
in 12 Minutes per Driving Box, 


This is Done on a Horizontal Spindle Milling Machine 
from Floor to Floor, 
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Gauge for Measuring the Distance from the Crown of a Driving Box 

to the Under-Cut Fit. .It Will be Noticed that this Gauge is Adjust- 

able and also Measures the Angle of the Under-Cut Fit. It is Used 
for Setting the Gauge Provided for Measuring the Crown Brass. 


weight of the locomotive is supported directly upon the 
driving boxes. In addition to supporting this weight the 
boxes are subjected to severe lateral shocks as well as 
the stresses set up by the driving rods. All of these 
forces are indirectly transmitted to the driving box shoes 
and wedges. The shoes are used, primarily, to protect 
the pedestal jaws of the locomotive frames from excessive 
wear, and the driving box wedges, which in some in- 
stances have the same form as the shoes, with a steel 
wedge, are used for the same purpose, except that in ad- 
dition, the wedges are used to compensate for any lost 
motion between the driving boxes and the locomotive 
frames. 


ag 


Fig. 1—Diagrammatic View of a Locomotive Driving Box and Com- 

ponents Parts. A, Driving Box; B, Driving Box Shoe; C, Driving Box 

Wedge; D, Locomotive Frame; E, Grease Cellar; F, Outside Surface 
of Crown Brass; G, Shoulder or Under-Cut Fit. 


repairing and maintaining this equipment differs in some 
manner on nearly every road. 

It is very essential to successful locomotive operation 
that the driving boxes and the shoes and wedges be 
properly constructed and maintained, since probably no 
other parts of the running gear of a locomotive are sub- 
ject to more wear or severe shocks than are these parts. 
This is due largely to the fact that almost the entire 


Boring or Crowning a Driving Box in a Special Railroad Draw-Cut Another Arrangement fer Boring Driving Box Crown Brasses on @ 
Shaper. This Machine Accommodates Two Boxes at-a Time and is Vertical Boring Mill and at the Same Time Facing the Hub Plate. 
Provided with Two Cutting Bars and a Gauge for Laying off the Box. Notice the Fixture Used for Holding the Box in Place. 
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As has been previously stated, various 
mechanical men have different ideas as 
to what materials should be used in these 
parts, and their ideas on repairing and 
maintaining them also differ. For. ex- 
ample, some roads use cast iron driving 
boxes and shoes and wedges, claiming 
that cast iron is less expensive than some 
of the other materials and that the cost 
of-machining these parts is less when 
this material is used. This may be true 
in some instances, but the contrary 
opinion is, that while the initial cost may 
be low, this is offset by the increase in 
the cost of maintenance, due to the fact 
that cast iron boxes and often the shoes 
and wedges are subject to frequent fail- 
ure due to breaking. Other roads use 
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cast steel driving boxes with cast iron 
shoes and wedges, advancing the idea 
that while the first cost of the cast steel 
boxes is more than that of cast iron, the 
saving effected from long service and 
low maintenance costs more than offset 
the difference in the initial cost. Still 
other roads use cast steel in the driving 
boxes as well as the shoes and wedges, 
claiming that while the first cost is high 
this is offset by the fact that very little 
trouble is experienced with broken parts. 
It is also claimed for this practice that 
the cast steel parts do not wear as quick 
ly as do cast iron, and as a consequence 
are less expensive to repair when the 
engines are overhauled. 

In nearly all instances where these 
parts are made of cast iron or cast steel, 
bronze liners are applied to the shoe and 
wedge faces of the driving boxes to re- 
duce friction and to prevent cutting of 
the parts. These liners are either cast 
directly on the boxes or are riveted in 
place. When they are cast on the boxes 
two different methods for holding them 
in place are employed. Some of the 
roads machine dove-tailed grooves into 
the jaws of the boxes, diagonally across 
the shoe or wedge face, while others cut 
es grooves straight. In some instances 

oles are also drilled into the boxes to 
act as anchors for the cast liners. Either of these 
methods would appear to have some advantages over the 
practice of holding the liners in place with rivets, since 
in most instances it is not customary to machine the jaws 
of the boxes other than to cut the grooves, previously 
mentioned, while in riveting the liners in place it is neces- 
sary to machine these surfaces. 

Several forms of liners are employed where they are 
to be riveted in place. Some are flat brass plates, while 
others have projections at the top, and in some instances 
on both ends, which hook over either the top or bottom 
or both surfaces of the driving boxes to prevent the 
liners from falling out. To accomplish this same purpose 
other roads cast bosses on the backs of the liners, which 
are fitted into holes%in-the driving boxes. _When the 
liners are fitted’ with the projections”at the ends it is 
usually necéssaty to finish the top or:bottom surfaces of 
the driving box shoe and wedge faees;-and—when they 
are cast with the bosses on the back it is also customary 
to machine the bosses, in addition to drilling the necessary 
holes in the boxes to accommodate these bosses. In either 


Driving Boxes in the Foundry After Brass Shoe and Wedge Liners have been Cast. 


Serap Shoes are Used to Form the Shape of Liner. 


Machining the Shoe and Wedge Faces of 30 Driving Boxes in One Operation on a Planer. 


case however, the liners are riveted in position with 
copper rivets, which requires the drilling of additional 
holes in both the boxes and the liners. 

From the foregoing it would appear that the use of 
cast steel boxes and cast steel shoes and wedges would 
make an expensive installation, but on roads following 
this practice it has been found that, in most instances, 
these parts are not subject to frequent breakage and that 
they last from shopping to shopping of the locomotive, 
requiring very little attention other than the usual adjust- 
ment of the wedges. It is also claimed for this practice 
that these parts do not require much in the way of 
repairs when the engines are shopped, other than the occa- 
sional renewal of the brass liners. 

‘In order to eliminate the cost-of the brass liners other 


_ roads*use cast’ steel driving. boxes. and bronze shoes and 
‘wedges. This practice is followed by a number .of roads, 


especially on passenger engines, and is standard equip- 
ment on all engines on other roads. No doubt the bronze 
shoes and wedges cost considerably more than either cast 
iron or cast steel, but the idea is advanced by the roads 


Inside Gauge Used for Measuring Height of Crown of Driving Box 
to the Under-Cut Fit and to Determine Angles of Under-Cut Fit. The 
Outside Gauge for Measuring the Crown Brass is set from This Gauge. 


using this material in these parts, that the bronze liners 
are eliminated entirely, and that the bronze shoes and 
wedges wear as well as, if not better than the other 
materials, and in addition have a much higher scrap 
value when finally worn out. 


There is about the same difference in opinion as to 
the proper design and application of crown brasses to 
driving boxes. Nearly all roads agree, however, that the 
best results are obtained from using a good grade of 
bronze in the crown brasses or journal bearings; but fre- 
quently this is not done, especially when the castings are 
made in foundries operated by the various railroad com- 
panies, often resulting in failure, serious delays and need- 
less expense. Two methods are in common use for 
applying the crown brasses to the driving boxes. Some 
roads cast the brass directly into the box, while on other 
roads the brasses are cast separately, machined to size, and 
are then forced into the driving boxes under pressure. 


When the brass is cast directly into the box several 
different methods are again emploved by the various 
roads. In some instances sand cores are used, and in 
others a cast iron chill is employed to form the inner 
diameter of the brass. Frequently lugs or anchors are 
placed in the crown of the driving box to hold the brass 


Outside Gauge Used for Measuring Height of Crown Brass from Top to 


Lower Edges, or the Under-Cut Fit. This Gauge Is Set from the 
Inside Gauge Shown in the Illustration Above. 
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in place, and at other times the brass is retained in the 
box by means of tapered plugs, which are driven into 
place after the crown brass is assembled. In still other 
instances no plugs or anchors are used but the brasses 
are held in place by the shoulders or projections termed 
the undercut fit, which are machined in the sides of the 
box. The practice of casting the crown brass directly into 
the driving box has the advantage that it is not necessary 
to bore the driving box or turn the outside diameter of 
the crown brass, thus eliminating considerable machine 
work. One of the disadvantages, it is claimed, is the 
fact that the brasses often work loose in the boxes, which 
frequently results in broken crown brasses and often 
in hot bearings, both of which are objectionable. This 
is due, it is thought, to the difference in the materials 
in the brass and the box, it being claimed that the brass 
shrinks much more than does the steel or cast iron in 
the driving box, consequently the brass is not held rigidly 
in place. Some roads cast the oil or grease grooves di- 
rectly into the brass, while others prefer to machine them 
in the brasses. 


When the journal bearings are pressed into the driving 
boxes several different methods are employed in perform- 
ing this work. In each case, however, it is necessary to 
have the driving box and also turn-the outside diameter 
of the crown brass. While the expression of “boring 
the driving box” is commonly used, the operation in real- 
ity consists in machining a true circular arc into the driv- 
ing box, as is shown by the line F in Fig. 1, accompany- 
ing. The two shoulders or projections G, Fig. 1, which 
are at times termed the undercut fit, are used by nearly 
all roads to prevent the brasses from turning in the 
boxes, due to the high torque set up by the revolution 
of the driving axles. It is these projections that make 
it necessary to shape the circular arc F, Fig. 5, in the 
boxes rather than “‘bore the boxes,’ which would be a 
much cheaper operation if it were possible. After the 
inside of the driving box has been machined, the outside 
surface of the crown brass is finished, sufficient allow- 
ance having been made to insure that the brass will have 
a tight fit in the box. Some roads make the allowance 
for the press fit on the outside diameter of the crown 
brass, while on others the allowance is made between the 
surfaces at G, Fig. 1, and the top of the brass, 

In addition to forcing the brasses into the driving boxes, 
they are held in place by tapered plugs, and in some in- 


Machining both the Shoe and Wedge Faces of Driving Boxes on # 


Horizontal Spindle Milling Machine, 
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Schedule Board in Use in the Machine Shop. The Board is Marked 
up in White Chalk, Red Chalk Indicates a Delay and Blue Chalk is 
Used When Work is out Ahead of Schedule. 


stances by bolts and lugs attached to the sides of the 
boxes. Still other roads take the additional precaution 
of counterboring the wheel side of the driving box and 
turning a shoulder or collar on the crown brass which 
fits into the counterbore. After the brasses are assembled 
they are then bored to fit the locomotive driving wheel 
journals. 


The question of taking up lateral motion between the 
driving wheels and the driving boxes has also been the 
subject of much discussion. Some roads electing to use 
brass hub plates on the driving boxes and steel plates on 
the driving wheels, while others use brass plates in both 
places; and still other roads use brass plates on the driv- 
ing boxes and cast iron on the driving wheels. In nearly 
all instances the plates for the driving wheels are made 
in two pieces and are bolted in place on the wheels, after 
they have been machined to the proper thickness. 


The hub plates are applied to the driving boxes in 
several different ways. Some of the roads that cast the 
crown brasses into the driving boxes also cast the hub 
plates integral with the crown brass. Other roads attach 
the plates to the boxes with patch bolts, and some others 
cast them in place after the crown brasses have been 
asembled in the boxes. When the liners are cast on the 
boxes, either with the crown brass or separately, several 
patch bolts are usually provided in the sides of the boxes 
to hold the liners in place. When the hub liners are ap- 
plied with bolts and are not cast on the boxes, it is 
necessary to machine both sides of the liner before it is 
applied ; while when they are cast in place it is only neces- 
sary to machine one side, which is usually done when 
the brasses are being bored to fit the journals. It is 
the practice on nearly all roads to machine both sides 
of all driving boxes, but when separate liners are applied 
with bolts it is customary to counterbore one side of the 
box. 

About the only operation in repairing driving boxes 
that is similar on all roads is the application of the 
grease, or oil cellars, to the boxes. The inside jaws of 
the box are machined to permit of the box passing over 
the axle; and the cellar, either grease or oil, whichever 
is used, is machined to fit the driving box. Some roads 
keep oil-saturated waste in the recesses in the tops of 
the driving boxes and drill oil holes to the hub face, and 
the shoe and wedge faces, to lubricate these surfaces ; 
while this practice is not followed by other roads who 
depend upon the enginemen to lubricate the shoes and 
wedges and the hub faces of the driving boxes. 
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The following description and views illustrate the dif- 
ferent methods of repairing and maintaining locomotive 
driving boxes, and the shoes and wedges, as used by 
some of the various roads. In this connection it will be 
noticed that there are also different ideas as to what 
methods of machining these parts are best. In some 
shops the lack of modern equipment requires that some 
operations be performed in rather unusual ways, es- 
pecially when no adequate facilities are available for hand- 
ling the material. In other shops where both the ma- 
chine tool equipment and the material handling facilities 
are comparatively modern, some of the operations are 
also performed in an unusual manner, usually because 
of some local condition. 

In one of the large locomotive shops from which some 
of the accompanying illustrations were taken, most of 
the equipment is fairly up-to-date, and amply adequate 
facilities are available for efficient handling of the material, 
yet the machines are located in different sections of the 
shop, which necessitates an excessive amount of handling, 
and the consequent delay in production. 

The principal source of power repaired at this point 
is the heavy type of Mallet compound locomotive having 
from six to eight pairs of driving wheels, or from 12 to 
16 driving boxes per engine. At times from 10 to 12 
of these engines are overhauled in this shop per month, 
in addition to a number of smaller locomotives. In 
other words it is frequently necessary to remove from the 
engines, repair and replace as many as 100 or more 
driving boxes per month in this shop. In order to ac- 
complish this all of the work is performed according to 
a schedule which is so arranged that the driving boxes 
will be returned to the engine ready for assembly on the 
driving axles on a specified date. 

The locomotives are stripped in the usual manner, 
according to the repairs they are to receive. The driv- 
ing boxes are removed from the axles with the grease 
cellars, and both are marked with the engine number and 
their respective locations on the engine. They are next 


The 


Brass in a Slotter. 
Gauge is Used for Determining the Height of the Brass From the 
top to the Lower Edges or the Under-Cut Fit. 


Finishing the Lower Edges of a Crown 
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thoroughly cleaned of all grease and oil in a lye vat, 
after which they are inspected for defects and are checked 
for wear. Those that are found defective or are worn 
beyond the condemning limits are scrapped, while those 
in need.of repairs are sent to the machine shop, where 
this work is done. It is the practice on this road to press 
the crown brasses into the driving boxes, which are made 
of cast steel. Brass hub liners and shoe and wedge liners 
are cast upon the boxes and are held in place by dove- 
tailed grooves, as previously mentioned. 


In examining the boxes for wear and defects the in- 
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spector also examines the crown brasses and checks them 
with the journals, marking those for renewal that are 
worn too badly to permit of being rebored. He also 
examines the‘hub plates and the shoe and wedge liners, 
marking those that are to be renewed. In most cases, 
if the engine has been in service for any length of time, 
it is usually found necessary to renew all of the liners 
as well as most of the crown brasses, as they are ordinarily 
found to be too badly worn to be kept in service. 

The first operation in repairing the driving boxes is to 
remove the brass liners and press out the crown brasses. 
This is done on a small power press de- — 
signed for this purpose. New crown 
brasses are next fitted to the old boxes. 
These are machined in either a vertical 
boring mill or in an éngine lathe, the 
outside diameter of the brass _ being 
turned to the same size as the bore of 
the driving box, no allowance being 
made for a press fit. The brasses are 
then set-up in a slotter, one at a time, 


where the undercut fit or lower edges 


5g of the brass is machined to size, this 
8. 


6g 
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road obtaining the press fit between the 
lower edges and the crown of the brass. 
To eliminate all measurements, two 
gauges, which are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, are employed, one 
of which is termed the inside gauge and 
the other the outside gauge. 

To obtain the correct size of the brass 
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the inside gauge is placed in the driving 
box as shown in the illustration. This 
gauge is provided with three contact 


points, one of which rests against the 


crown or top of the driving box: bore, 
while the other two points rest in the 


Grease Cellar 
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undercut fit or the two angular grooves 
in the sides of the box. These two con- 
tact surfaces are so arranged as to ac- 
commodate themselves to the angles of 


lo 
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Locomotive Driving Box Designed for a Crown Brass and Hub Plate in one Piece and 
Brass Shoe and Wedge Liners Held in Place with Bosses and Rivets. 


Machining 20 Steel Driving Box Shoes in One Operation on a Planer. 


the undercut fit. This gauge is so con- 
structed that it is adjustable and can be 
made to fit into any driving box in use 
on the road. The companion, or outside 
gauge is a semi-circular piece of metal 
with three adjustable contact points 
adapted to engage the corresponding 
three points of the inner gauge, pre- 
viously described. To set the outer 
gauge it is placed on the face of the driv- 
ing box and the points are adjusted until 
they make contact with the three cor- 
responding points on the inner gauge. 
Once set the outer gauge is used for 
measuring the crown brass that is being 
machined. 

It will be noticed that this gauge is 
also constructed to fit various sizes of 
driving boxes and when once set the 
angles of the undercut fit are also ob- 
tainable. By the use of this gauge it is 
a simple matter to machine one of the 
lower edges of the crown brass and then 
machine the other side so that the brass 
will fit into the gauge. While this oper- 
ation may appear to be rather compli- 
cated, it is comparatively simple as it 
requires but very little time to adjust 
the two gauges and machine the two 
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‘from the cellars, after which they are cleaned 
in a lye vat. 
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lower surfaces of the crown brass. : 

The crown brass is then pressed into the old 
driving box, due precautions being taken to in- 
sure that the lower edges of the box do not 
spread, and the latter is sent to the brass foundry 
where the hub diners and the shoe and wedge 
liners are cast on the box. From the foundry 
the box is returned to the machine shop and is 
placed on a two-spindle horizontal milling ma- 
chine which faces both the shoe and the wedge 
liners simultaneously. After this operation is 
completed the box is placed in a vertical boring 
quill which bores the crown brass to fit the driv- 
ing axle journal and at the same time faces the 
hub liner to the desired thickness. 

The driving box is then sent to the assembly 
floor where it is inspected, the oil or grease 
grooves are chipped in the crown brass, and the 
grease cellars reassembled after which the box 
is again ready for service. 

While these operations were being performed 
on the driving boxes the grease cellars and the 
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To take up lateral- Remove Plugs, Press 
Brass partly out of box, place fa"or Ye 
Liner firmly between box & Flange at 
"X" then press brass back solid to the box 
ond take alight cut from face of brass. 
Liner to be set Firmly in machined recess 
of box. Re-apply Plugs. 


shoes and wedges have been undergoing the 
necessary repairs. The old grease is first removed 


The springs and the perforated 
plate are also cleaned and examined, and renewed 
or repaired if necessary. The cellars are exam- 


ined for defects and are checked for wear. After 
the necessary work has been done to the cellars 
the various parts are assembled and the cellars 
filled with new grease. They are then sent to the assem- 
bly floor where they are again placed in the driving 
boxes from which they were removed. 

The shoes and wedges, which are made of cast iron, 
are also thoroughly cleaned and examined for defects 
and wear. They are tl«wn assembled in their respective 
positions on the engine and are “laid off,’ after which 
they are sent to the machine shop for the necessary re- 


pairs.=This usually consists of “truing up” the surfaces 


and applying sheet steel liners to the frame sides of the 
shoes and wedges. These liners are held in place by 


‘small copper rivets and are applied to build up the work 


surfaces of the shoes and wedges, = %! 
_ Where new parts are required some additional opera- 
tions are added to the schedule. The first operation in 


. machining a hew driving box in this’ shop is to finish 


P 
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both sides. .This work is done on a small planer where 
from two to four of the boxes are set-up at a time and 
jone side of the box planed, when they are then turned 
‘over and the opposite sides finished. Next the boxes 


are set-up, 30 at atime, in a suitable holding fixture 
on a large planer and one of the jaws, either the shoe~ 


or wedge'side, is finished. The clamp bolts are loosened, 
the boxes are turned over, and the opposite side-is fin- 
ished. The boxes are then set-up two°at a time in a 
special railroad draw-cut shaper. This machine is equip- 


ped with a fixture for holding the boxes in place, and 


suitable attachments are provided for laying off and 
machining the undercut fit, as well as crowning or bor- 
ing the boxes. eo 2 HE ne 

\.Adter this operation has been performed the boxes 
are placed in a vertical boring mill where a dove-tailed 
groove is machined im the wheel'side of the, Qox, This 
groove as has been previously explaifed*is used to hold 
the hub liners on the face of the box. 

' The machine on which this operation is performed is 
used especially for this work and is fitted with a special 
holding fixture. This consists of two small air cylinders 
mounted one on either side of the machine. Suitable 
levers are attached to the pistons of the cylinders and 


Details of Locomotive Driving Box Crown Brass with Hub Liner Cast Integral. 
Used with the Driving Box Shown in an Accompanying Illustration, 


fulcrums for the levers are mounted on the table of 
the machine. It will be noticed from the illustration that 
both the levers and the fulcrums are made adjustable to 
accommodate the various sizes of boxes. In addition, two 
parallel strips are mounted on the table of the machine to 
support the driving boxes, which are clamped in place 
by the levers just described. 


A specially designed cutting bar is also provided. This 
is equipped with a pilot centered in a pilot bushing 
mounted in the table of the machine. A cutting head 
is attached to the bar and is so constructed that the 
cutting tools are adjustable, that is, they can be adjusted 


Boring Driving Box Crown Brasses on a Vertical Boring Mill, 
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Driving Box Brass Shoe and Wedge Liner Held in Plate with Rivets 
Bosses Cast on the Back Which Fit into Corresponding Counterbores in 


Driving Box. 


to machine circular grooves of any desired diameter. After 
the operation of machining the grooves in the boxes has 
been completed the boxes are sent to drill presses where 
the grease cellar bolt holes and the oil holes, leading from 
oil pockets in the top of the boxes to the various faces, are 
drilled. The driving boxes are then ready to be fitted with 
crown brasses, which is done as has been previously 
explained, and the, other operations are carried out in 
a manner similar to that employed in repairing the old 
boxes. 


The methods employed in this shop for machining shoes 
and wedges are very similar to those used in many other 
railroad shops. A holding fixture large enough to ac- 
commodate either 20 shoes or 20 wedges is mounted 
on a large planer. This fixture is of simple construction, 
being made up of four pieces of heavy 
angle iron mounted securely on the 
planer, parallel with each other. Each 
angle iron is drilled and tapped for large 
set screws which are used to hold the 
work in place. The heads of the set 
screws are covered, as a safety precau- 
tion, with sheet metal covers hinged in 
such a manner that they may be opened 
when the work is being placed in or re- 
moved from the fixture. , 

For finishing the inside surfaces of 
driving box wedges steel blocks are pro- 
vided of the proper thickness to give the 
correct taper. These are placed on top 
of the planer table under one end of the 
driving box wedge. The planer is equip- 
ped with two cutting heads, and the work 
is finished in the usual manner. 

While there is nothing unusual in the 
forgoing description of the manner in 
which these parts are machined in this 
shop, some idea may be had as to the 
arrangement of the schedule and the 
methods employed in performing the va- 
r1ous operations. 

In another large railroad shop, meth- 
ods considerably different from those 
previously described are employed for 
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also due in a way to the machine tool equipment 
available for performing this work. Most of the 
machines in this shop are of the older types and 
are so located as to require an unusual amount 
of material handling, which is done largely by 
trucks. In addition to these conditions, the ma- 
chine shop facilities are not adequate to take care 
of the demands of production, and as a conse- 
quence it is frequently necessary to perform 
operations on one machine that could be per- 
formed much more efficiently on another ma- 
chine, were it available. Overhead cranes are 
provided in this shop for the erecting shops and 
the center bay between the erecting shop and the 
machine shop, but all work must be handled by 
trucks from the center aisle to the machines. 
Even under such working conditions as these, 
the output of the shop is unusually good and 
is only accomplished by systematic siheduling of 
work. 


ane This road has adopted the practice of using 


the ont 
cast steel driving boxes, a form of crown brass 


and hub liner cast in one piece, and brass shoe 
and wedge liners cast separately which are riveted in 
place on the driving box. These parts are all shown 
in the accompanying illustrations which show the details 
of construction of the various pieces. The cast steel 
driving box is similar in design to those used on a num- 
ber of roads, the only differences in the construction be- 
ing caused by the rather unusual design of the crown 
brass and the shoe and wedge liners. Several important 
advantages are claimed for this type of construction. In 
casting the crown brass and hub liner in one piece con- 
siderable time is saved in the foundry, as only one mould 
is used, while if the two pieces were cast separately two 
moulds would be needed and still the pieces would re- 


‘quire the same amount of machining. This practice also 


has an advantage in that it is much easier to set up and 


repairing and maintaining driving boxes 
and their component parts. This is pri- 


' Hydraulic Press for Forcing Crown Brass into Driving Box. This is a Home-Made Machine 
and is Much Larger Than is Required for the Work. 
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Details of Driving Box Shoe, Wedge and Wedge Bolt. 


finish the one-piece crown brass and hub liner than it is 
to set up and finish the two pieces when they are cast 
separately. 

There is also a saving in time and labor over the method 
of casting the crown brass separately and pouring the 
hub liner directly on the driving box. This practice makes 


it necessary to transfer the driving boxes to the foindry, 


and back to the machine shop, and in addition requires 
the time of the foundryman in preparing the box and 
pouring the liner. Also when this method is used it is 
the usual practice either to machine dove-tailed grooves in 
the face of the driving box or to drill and tap the box 
and apply patch bolts to hold the hub liners in place. 
Still another advantage in favor of making the crown 
brass and the hub liner in one piece is the fact that lateral 
can be taken up without applying new hub liners. This 
is done by removing the tapered plugs that hold the jour- 
nal bearing in place and pressing the crown brass out 
of the box a distance equal to the amount of lateral to 
be taken up. After this has been done, steel shims of the 
proper thickness are placed between the hub liner and 
the face of the box. This is only done in emergency cases 
or when the engines develop excessive lateral. 

From the appearance of the brass shoe and wedge liner 
with the projecting ends and the brasses on the back, it 
would seem that this practice was also rather unusual 
and expensive, but it is reported that these liners cost no 
more when applied than do the brass liners cast in place. 
These liners are cast separately and only the one side 
is machined, this operation being performed in a shaper 
or at times on a planer. The bosses on the backs of the 
liners are finished to fit into corresponding counterbores 
in the shoe and wedge faces of the driving box. This 
operation is performed on a radial drill press by the use 
of a jig and a hollow milling cutter. This form of con- 
struction lias several advantages over the practice of cast- 

‘ing these liners in place. As was the case when pouring 
the hub liners on the boxes, it is necessary to move the 
box from the machine shop to the foundry and back 
again, and it is claimed that a moulder can cast one of 
these liners in the same length of time that it takes to 
prepare the box to receive the liner cast in place. In 
either case it is necessary to machine the shoe and wedge 
faces of the box and in addition either provide dove-tailed 
grooves or patch bolts to hold the liners in place. It is 
also claimed that liners cast on the boxes have a tendency 
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Cast Steel 


Pedestal Binder Used to Hold the Driving Box and the Shoes and 
Wedges in Place in the Frame Jaw. 


to break and fall out of place, while those that are held 
in position with the projections on the ends and the 
bosses and rivets could hardly fall out if they did break. 

With this form of construction of these parts, an en- 
tirely different method is used for performing some of the 
machine operations. Instead of planing the sides of the 
driving boxes they are faced in a vertical boring mill and 
the recess or counterbore is machined in the one opera- 
tion. This saves one machine set-up that was required 
when the boxes were planed and then counterbored in a 
vertical boring mill. The next operation on the schedule 
is to finish the jaws or the shoe and wedges faces of the 
boxes. This is done on a planer, one side being ma- 
chined at a time, when the boxes are turned over and 
the other side finished. The boxes are then set up in a 
slotter where they are crowned or bored and the under- 
cut fit is machined. At the same time the inside of the 
legs of the box is finished for the grease cellars. When 
this operation has been completed the boxes are ready for 
the crown brasses. 

These are also machined according to a schedule, in 
order that they will be ready for application to the driving 


Drilling Tapered Holes for Crown Brass Plugs in a Radial Drill Press, 
The Small Piece at the Right of the Illustration is the Template Used 
for Locating Holes in the Box, 
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boxes at the proper time. The first operation in ma- 
chining the crown brass is to face the wheel side of the 
hub liner, which is done in a vertical boring machine. 
The brass is then turned over and the driving box side 
of the hub liner is finished, sufficient metal being removed 
to give the liner the proper thickness. At the same time 
that the back of the liner is being faced, the outside di- 
ameter of the brass is turned and the end opposite the 
hub liner is faced, these operations all being performed 
in one set-up in a vertical boring mill. The next opera- 
tion is that of machining the lower edges or the under 
cut fit of the brass. This is done on a slotter in a manner 
similar to that previously described, the allowance for 
the press-fit being made between the lower edges and 
the crown of the brass. 

After this operation has been completed the brass is 
ready to be assembled in the driving box. This is done 
in this shop in a home-made, horizontal, hydraulic press, 
due care being used to insure that the legs of the box 
are not spread as the brass is forced into place. This 
usually occurs, and in order that the legs may be forced 
back into their proper position the distance between them 
is gauged or measured before the brass is assembled. In 
this shop a short trammel is provided and two center- 
punch marks are made in the face of the box, one in each 
leg, the distance between them being equal to the dis- 
tance between the points of the trammel. Should this 
measurement be increased after the brass is in place, the 
box is turned on its side in the same press and the legs 
are forced together until they are again the proper distance 
apart. 

The driving boxes are then set up in a radial drill press, 
where the holes for the tapered plugs are drilled through 
the crown brass and the driving boxes. Gauges are pro- 
vided to locate these holes in the same relative position 
in each of the boxes. To facilitate the operation of 
reaming these tapered holes and to eliminate the use of 
more than one drill, a special drill is provided. This is 
made from a standard twist drill, the body being ground 
to various diameters, each respective diameter having a 
cutting edge. In this same set-up the 12 holes, six in 
each side, are drilled for the %4-in. diameter rivets used 
to hold the shoe and wedge liners in place. At the same 
time the 12 counterbores, six on each side, are machined 
to accommodate the bosses on the back of the liners. 


Vertical Boring Mill Equipped with Pneumatic Clamping Device and 
Adjustable Cutting Tool for Machining Dovetailed Grooves in the 


Faces of Driving’ Boxes. These Grooves are Used to Hold the Brass 


Hub Liners in Place, 
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Brass Shoe and Wedge Liner at Left; Gauge Used for Drilling and 
Hollow Milling Bosses, and Hollow Milling Cutter, 

These holes and counterbores are located by means of the 
drill jig shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 
[his jig is made from a piece of flat steel with suitable 
locating points, and is provided with hardened tool steel 
bushings for the drills and the counterbores, those for 
ihe drills being loose or slip bushings. Both the drill and 
the counterbore are standard commercial tools. 

While the driving boxes and the crown brasses were 
being machined the shoe and wedge liners, the tapered 
plugs and the grease cellars have all been following regu- 
lar schedules through the machine shop.. The tapered 
plugs are turned in an engine lathe to a gauge, and the 
bar stock from which they are turned is long enough to 
make two plugs. As sgon as the driving boxes have been 
bored the grease cellars are machined to fit them and are 
ready for assembly when the boxes are finished. -. 

As previously stated, the brass shoe and wedge liners 
are only machined on one side, that being the surface next 
to the shoe or wedge, as the side next to the box is not 
finished. This operation is usually performed in a shaper, 
but in some instances the work is done on a planer. As 
soon as the surface is finished the liners are drilled and 
the outside diameters of the bosses on the back are fin- 
ished. A drill jig similar to the one used for drilling the 
corresponding holes in the driving boxes is used, and it 
is also provided with loose or slip bushings. A standard 
drill is used for the six holes in each liner and the outside 
surfaces of the bosses are machined with a standard com- 
mercial hollow milling cutter. In this connection it should 
be noticed that the shoulders or projections on the ends 
of the liners are not finished, as the castings are made 
long enough to provide clearance over the boxes. In 
some instances the boxes are too long, and at such times 
sufficient metal is removed either in a shapet ‘or by the 
use of an air hammer to permit the liners to fit into their 
proper position. 

The next operation on the schedule is that of applying 
the liners and riveting them in place, the’ two’ tapered 
brass plugs being applied and riveted over at the same 


Machining Shoes and Wedges on a Horizontal Spindle Milling ‘Machine. 
Four Surfaces are Being Machined in one Operation, 
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time. The crown brass is then bored in a vertical boring 
mill to fit the driving axle journal. In some instances 
the crown brass is bored before the tapered plugs have 
been applied. The box is next sent back to the radial 
drill press where the grease cellar bolt holes are drilled 
and the oil holes to the shoe and wedge faces are drilled. 

This last operation completes the machine shop sched- 
ule, the boxes then going to the erecting floor where they 
are fitted to the journals and the grease cellars are ap- 
plied. 

The foregoing description covers. the methods used 
for producing these parts for the heavy power of this 
road. The same process is followed in equipping the 
smaller engines, such as switch engines, except that cast 
iron driving boxes are used, the other parts being the 


; ‘Another Cutter Arrangement for Machining Shoes and Wedges on a 


Horizontal Spindle Milling Machine in Which Five Surfaces are Fin- 
ished in one Operation, 

same as is used on the heavy freight and passenger 

engines. 

Cast iron shoes and wedges are used on all of the en- 
gines. They are set up in groups and planed to size in a 
manner similar to that previously explained. 

‘The methods. followed in this shop for repairing the 
driving boxes and their related parts are substantially 
the same as those described before. The boxes are 
Stripped from the axles in the usual manner, and are 
marked, cleaned, inspected for defects and wear after 
which they are sent to the machine shop for the necessary 
repairs. 

__ As was stated before, some of the machine tool equip- 


ment in these shops is very old, which necessitates per- 


‘ 


forming operations in some instances in a very inefficient 
manner. Certain of the accompanying views will serve 


_ to illustrate how some of the various operations previously 
explained are performed on the more modern types of 


machines. One of the illustrations is a very gocd ex- 
ample of a modern-method used for machining the shoe 
and wedge faces of driving boxes on a horizontal spindle 
milling machine. Six driving boxes are set up at a time 
On this machine, and both the shoe and wedge faces are 
machined simultaneously. The milling cutters in this case 
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have a longitudinal feed of 4 in. per minute, and this op- 
eration is being completed in 12 minutes. Another in- 
teresting example of modern machine shop practice 1s 
that of milling the surfaces of shoes and wedges instead 
of planing them, which is the more common practice. 
This work is now being performed very satisfactorily on 
horizontal spindle milling machines in two operations, 
when the same work done on a planer requires from two 
to a operations as well as several changes of cutting 
tools. 


Improvement Program of the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


In the annual report of the Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., President Hale Holden describes at 
some length improvement work of various kinds which 
is included in the company’s program for the coming 
year. These improvements include extensive revisions 
of line at various points completed last year or in 
progress for the current year. Among these are a 
low-grade line between Frederick and Vermont, IIl.; 
a new line between Chalco and Yutan, Neb., reloca- 
tion in Wyoming; re-alignment at Weston, Mo., and 
second track on the Beardstown division. We quote 
the following from the annual report: 


“In order to eliminate a pusher grade against north- 
bound coal traffic and to increase the operating ca- 
pacity of the line, contract has been let for construc- 
tion of 18 miles of low grade line from Frederick to 
Vermont, Ill., with maximum grade of 0.25 per cent 
to handle northbound tonnage trains. This line will 
serve practically as a northbound second track, al- 
though all passenger and way freight business will 
continue to move over the present line. Work is now 
well advanced and it is hoped to complete the line in 
time for heavy coal movement in the fall of 1924. 

“Construction of the low grade line will not only 
result in material economy of operation by elimination 
of pusher service, but will also greatly increase the 
capacity of the line and provide for the increasing 
business with continued increase in operating econ- 
omy. The total estimated cost of this project is 
$2,470,760, of which $2,450,269 is a capital charge. 
Expenditures for 1923 charged to capital account 
amounted to $719,799.46. 


CHALCO-YUTAN LINE 


‘“‘New line from Chalco to Yutan, Neb., 11.87 miles 
in length, to provide improved service between Omaha, 
Neb., and Sioux City, Iowa, was completed and placed 
in service in May 1923, at a total capital cost of $729,- 
507,26, of which $3,274.44 was expended in 1923. This 
project was begun in 1915, but completion was delaved 
on account of the world war. 


LINE GHANGES IN WYOMING 


‘Tn? the summer and fall of 1923; rainfall of un- 
precedented intensity occurred in the Wyoming dis- 


w2rict, particularly on the watershed of Bad Wate 


cfeek west of Casper, causing heavy damage and con- 
tinued interruption of traffic from July 26 to November 
ji. The most severe damage occurred between Lysite 
and Bonneville, a distance of 20 miles, where much of 
the line was destroved. After thorouzh investigaticn, 
it was decided to relocate the line between ‘hese point: 
on higher ground at a greater distance from the stream 
in order to reduce the liability of washout and delay 
to traffic. A desirable location was found that resulted 
in eliminating eight of the eleven crossings of the 
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stream. Contract was let shortly after the floods oc- 
curred and work has been pushed with excepticnal 
vigor. The relocated line was opened to trafic he- 
tween Bonneville and Schoening, eight miles, on 
November 1, 1923, and it is expected that tle line from 
Schoening to Lysite, 12 miles, will be completed and 
in service early in 1924. The total estimated cost of 
this project, including charges to operation as well 
as to capital, is $2,422,504; the total expenditures to 
Dec. 31, 1923 amounting to $1,087,891.91. 


Weston, Mo., RE-ALIGNMENT 


“On account of frequent overflows of Mill creek and 
Wells branch, at this point, it became necessary to 
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raise grade 12 feet and reconstruct bridges over these 
streams to provide increased waterway. At the same 
time the alignment was straightened, involving the 
construction of a new depot. The total capital ex- 
penditures amount to $205,592.68, of which $200,493.68 


was expended in 1923. 
SEcOND TRACK CONSTRUCTION, BEARDSTOWN DIVISION 


“In continuation of the program of double-tracking 
the line from Galesburg to Herrin, Ill., referred to in 
report for last year, additional second track was com- 
pleted from Reno to Ayers, 5.23 miles, and from Wood- 
lawn to Waltonville, 8.03 miles, at a total capital cost 


of $389,754.01. 


Improvements in the Johnstown Car Shops 


Bethlehem Steel Co. has Made Numerous Improvements and Ad- 
ditions to What Were Formerly Known as the Cambria Car Shops 


By Gero. A. RICHARDSON 


This article supplements one written by the same author 
and published in the Rattway Review, June 17, 1922. In 
that article the general layout of the shops and methods in 
use at that time were fully described. Many changes have 
been made since, and these are embodied in the present de- 
scription. These car shops are rapidly reaching the point 
where they will be able to turn out nearly 100 cars of all 
kinds per 24-hour day. 


In line with the general program of improvements in 
all of its newly acquired properties, the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has been making numerous changes and additions 
to its car shops and equipment at Johnstown, Pa., which 
have not only markedly increased their capacity but have 
also made it possible to manufacture a more diversified 
line than ever before. The Cambria shops have been 
well known to railroad men for many years, the first 
cars having been built there nearly 23 years ago, or to be 
exact, work was started on the first order in November, 


1901. 


It will do no harm to emphasize the fact once more 
that these shops are of special interest because of the 
fact that they are the only car shops in the country which 
are an integral part of a steel manufacturing organiza- 
tion. The shops are practically independent of outside 
sources of supply, as nearly everything that goes into the 
car is made from steel and products produced by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. at Johnstown. This includes all of 
the forged, pressed and rolled parts such as axles, wheels 
and plates, as well as miscellaneous articles including 
bolts, nuts, rivets, etc. The few things obtained from 
other companies include some patented specialties. 


At the present time these shops are fully equipped to 
undertake the construction of all kinds of steel freight 
and tank cars, etc., and in addition are prepared to man- 
ufacture all kinds of wood body and composite cars where 
steel forms an appreciable part of the construction ma- 
terial. Formerly the practice was to manufacture car 
parts solely to meet production requirements of finished 


Fig. 1.—Interior View of Car Shop No. 


2 of the Johnstown Car Shops. 


From a Photograph Taken from the Trucking Track. 
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Fig. 2.—Interior View of Car Shop No. 1 of the Johnstown Car Shops. 


cars, but today they also form an important part of the 
commercial output and are made to special orders from 
other car shops. 


Several years ago a production of 48 cars per day, or 
24 cars per turn, marked the greatest production in these 
shops. During the month of February, 1924, the pro- 
duction of the shops on one turn was increased from 
the old rate of 24 cars to an average of 30 cars, and a 
turn record was made of 32 cars. This record, which 
is for steel freight cars only and does not include tank 
car shop production, is equivalent to between 60 and 70 
cars per 24-hour day, and was made before the installa- 
tion of all of the equipment and improvements which 
are now in place. It is estimated that by the time all con- 
templated improvements are completed, 100 cars a day 
can be turned out. This will include every type of 
freight car, such as all-steel freight and tank cars, and 
also cars in which wood construction would be involved. 


‘Fig. 3.—Interior View of the Forge Shop of the Johnstown Car Shops. 


From a Photograph Taken near the Trucking Track. 


This increased capacity is the result not only of in- 
creased manufacturing facilities, but also of improve- 
ments made in the layout and the routing of material. 
These changes are described in detail in the following 
paragraphs. 

One very important change has been made in the No. 
1 and 2 erection shops. Previously on ordinary length 
cars, there were eight positions in each shop. Now there 
are eleven positions in each shop for the same length of 
cars. As a result, a much larger number of men can 
be used, which very materially aids in speeding up pro- 
duction. This change was made by removing the axle 
finishing shop, previously located at the west end of the 
car shops, to a new location formerly occupied by No. 
1 plate mill and by removing to this place at the same 
time the transverse cranes. 

The air brake installations were previously made in 
the paint shops and in the open yards contiguous there- 

2 to. This work is now done on the truck- 
ing track immediately following the com- 
pletion of the car body, and placing the 
same on trucks. In other words, air 
brake work is now a position job, al- 
though the position on the trucking 
tracks which is used for air brake opera- 
tion is not included in the eleven posi- 
tions mentioned above. 

The handling of castings and pur- 
chased material has been very much im- 
proved. In the past all such material 
was unloaded from incoming cars east of 
the car shops, the work being done by 
hand. This material when needed was 
then reloading on narrow gauge buggies 
and pushed to the car shops. Under the 
new arrangement all incoming castings 
are unloaded by crane west of the car 
shops under three crane runways. When 
needed these are then reloaded on broad 
gauge transfer cars which deliver these 
castings at the north end of the shops, 
where they can be distributed to better 
advantage, whereas previously they were 
unloaded from the narrow gauge buggies 
at the south end. Changes such as these 
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in the handling of castings, and air brake ~ 
material have been of very material help 
in solving production problems. 


Air brake materials and fittings were 
previously unloaded in the yard con- 
tiguous to the paint shop. .The snialler 
fittings and valves were stored in a build- 
ing at the same location, as all of the 
applications were made at that place. 
The completion of the new air brake 
shop at the south end of the car shops 
of course made it necessary to have these 
fittings more conveniently located. An 
air brake store house was therefore built 
adjacent to the air brake shop and ma- 
terial is unloaded directly from cars into 
this store house and into bins, and from 
these bins directly to the car building po- 
sitions. 


One of the great problems in car 
building is the handling of material and 
the preparation of car parts. There has 
been considerable room for improvement 
in this part of the work as it needs to be 
well systematized. In the past the Cam- 
bria shops were rather cramped in space 
avr preparation work and proper handling, and to over- 
come a part of this difficulty the craneways east and west 
of the car shops are now being extended over the trucking 
wacks. The extension of the craneways each of the car 
shops will materially assist in the handling of finished 
trucks and the storage of same to guarantee continuous 
operation of the car shops. The extension on the west 
craneways will make it possible to deliver center sill ma- 
terial and other parts for first position work directly to 
these positions without traversing the length of the car 
shops over the heads of the men. Not only is this an 
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Fig. 4.—Wheel and Axle Storage. 


improvement as regards delivery of the material, but it 
is also another of the changes which are being made 
whenever possible to reduce working hazards and to in- 
sure general safety throughout the plant. 

Not only is the west craneway being extended, but 
it is planned to roof it over, which will make it possible 
to first coat cars by position painting. This will aid in 
increasing the capacity of the paint shops. 

In 1922 the first order for tank cars was received 
since the completion of the new tank shop. This called 
for 500 10,000-gallon tank cars. The new tank car shop 


¢ 


Fig. 5,—Interior View of Forge Shop Extension of the Johnstown Car Shops. 
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has unexcelled facilities for work ‘of this character. It 
contains what was previously known as the old struc- 
tural shop (a clear span building 225 feet wide and 225 


feet long) and the new tank car shop proper which is a- 


continuation of this old building and is of the same width 
(225 feet) and approximately 200 feet long. This, ex- 
tension also has lean-to additions, providing office “and 
toilet facilities, store room, tool room, air compressor 
house, bull-riveter tower, accumulator tower, and pump 
house. All of these buildings together are now known 
as the tank car shop. 

In addition to the usual equipment of single punches, 
drills, small bull-riveters, heating furnaces, scarfing ham- 
mers, rotary shears, etc., the tank shop is also provided 
with the following equipment : 
1—Thomas multiple punch and spacing. table with a 30-in. 

opening used for punching center sill’ and side sill 
material, beams, channels, angles, and similar long 
and narrow parts. é 


1—154-in. multiple punch with a 60- ft, automatic Spacing 


table for punching and preparation of tank plates. 


Plate bending rolls. Tank plates are curved in what are 
believed to be the largest set of bending rolls in the 
country. These rolls have a capacity of a 40-ft. 
length of plate 1 in. thick and form a massive piece 
of machinery. The top roll is a steel forging and its 
finished weight is approximately 78. tons. 

2—23-ft. gap bull-riveters. Each riveter has an electric 
traveling crane for handling tank shells, over same. 
These cranes are controlled from the riveting’ plat- 
forms by bull-riveting gangs. The heating of all 


tank rivets is accomplished by electric rivet heaters. 


The shop is well equipped with overhead traveling 
cranes which permit the handling of a complete tank car 
if necessary. The testing facilities are of the best. 


All rivets used in car building, both for freight and 


Fig. 6.—Examples of Miscellaneous Pressed Steel Car Parts, 
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Fig, 8.—Ilustration Showing Forged and Dressed Car Parts. The Cen- 

ter Plate is Made Under a 16,000-Lb. Drop Hammer. ‘The Corner 

Post and: Push Pole Pocket are Examples of Pressed Steel Work. The 

Tilting Hand Brake Shaft is an Interesting Example of Forged and 
Upset Work, 


tank cars, are made in the car department and from 
steel furnished from the Johnstown mills. The car 
shops are justly proud of the reputation which they have 
made for the quality of their rivets. 

The capacity of the forging department in the car 
shops has been materially enlarged as a result of the 
considerable increase in equipment which puts the shops 
in a position to make in the neighborhood of 33 per cent 


+ —Miscellaneous Pressed and Forged Parts Give Some Idea of the 
Variety of the Work which is Turned Out, 


Fig. 
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Fig. 


veloped in the Johnstown Car Shops. From Left to Right: 


more than the earlier record for forgings and pressings 
per month. The larger units in the forge shop are as 
follows: 


550-ton press 
1000-ton press 
2100-ton presses 
3500-ton press 
3000-lb. drophammer 
5000-lb. drophammer 
1 10,000-lb. drophammer 
1 16,000-lb. drophammer 


In addition to this equipment there are several small 
drop hammers, and upsetting machines with capacities 
ranging from 1% to 4 in., together with numerous bull- 
dozers, Bradley hammers, swedging machines, punches, 
shears, trimmers, etc. 

Good facilities for storage and handling of incoming 
car materials are afforded in what was originally the 
beam yard. 

At the present time there is nothing new to describe 
in reference to paint shop and sand blasting facilities. 
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Fig. 10,—Plate Bending Rolls in Johnstown Car Shops. 
Weighs 146,000 Lbs, and has a Length of 48 Feet. 
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9,.—Illustration Showing the Complicated Character of Die Work Successfully De- 
Pressed Steel Striking Plate; 
Pressed Steel Center Brace; Sheared Plate from Which Center Brace is Made. 


These are Believed to be the Largest Bending Rolls in this Country. 


Suffice to say that an excellent job of 
painting is done and one for which the 
works have been highly complimented by 
the trade. 


A modern wood working shop has re- 
cently been installed, and the Bethlehem 
car shops are now prepared to undertake 
the construction and manufacture of all 
kinds of composite cars and also of wood 
cars where steel forms an appreciable 
item in construction, 


Originally the forge shop was designed 
to take care of the needs of the car 
building work of the car shops only and 
not for outside business. There has been 
a decided change in this policy and at the 
present time the Bethlehem shops are 
admirably equipped to handle miscellan- 
eous orders for car parts of all kinds 
and to meet the most exacting require- 
ments. The shops are also prepared to undertake the 
fabrication and preparation of plain material for car parts 
and miscellaneous orders. 

Some of the more interesting and more difficult jobs 
which have been executed in the regular course of work 
of the forging department of the car shops are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. 

Among more commonly used pieces are those shown 
in the illustration (Fig 8). The steel center plate 
made under a 16,000-lb. drop hammer has excited more 
than passing comment. ‘The pressed steel corner post 
and the pressed steel push pole pocket are interesting 
examples of pressed steel work, while the tilting hand 
brake shaft is an interesting example of forged and 
upset work. The illustration (Fig. 9), is interesting 
because the parts show the complicated character of the 
die work which can be successfully developed at the 
Bethlehem shops. The illustration (Fig. 6), showing 
pressed steel hopper door, spring plank, and miscella- 
neous parts, and the illustration, (Fig. 7), showing 
miscellaneous forged and pressed parts give some idea of 
the variety of the work which is turned out. 
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To sum up, the changes which have been made and 
are being made in these shops are all in the direction 
of making them not only a source of supply for new cars 
but also for car parts and car repairs of all kinds as well 
as the manufacture of some specialty work. 

Under the Cambria management these car shops en- 
joyed a high reputation not only for the character of 
their product but also for the character of the organiza- 
tion. This high standard is not only being maintained 
but it is being improved upon. 

The visitor cannot fail to be impressed by the feeling 
of energy and enthusiasm which permeates the organiza- 
tion and that of confidence in ability to successfully cope 
with any proposition which may arise. 


Long Island Railroad’s 1924 Improve- 
ment Budget 


At the regular meeting of the board of directors of 
the Long Island Railroad, held in New York city, 
April 2, 1924, the largest improvement budget ever 
authorized by this company was formally approved 
and instructions issued to carry on the work to com- 
pletion with the least possible delay. The budget 
includes unfinished improvements carried over from 
1923 and large undertakings which cannot be com- 
pleted until 1925. The total number of items aggre- 
gate not less than 138, and cover improvements of 
every description, ranging from electrification of the 
Montauk division from Jamaica to Babylon, down to 
paper holders in 425 passenger coaches. A summary 
of the total estimated cost of the improvements covered 
by the budget shows expenditudes aggregating several 
million dollars, and they are briefly enumerated below: 


THREE MAjor IMPROVEMENTS 


1. Electrification of the Montauk division from 
Jamaica to Babylon—The date set for completion of 
this work is May, 1925, in time for the summer sched- 
ule. This undertaking will cost about $4,000,000 and 
will improve the whole operation of the railroad sys- 
tem to a marked degree. It will greatly reduce the 
transfer of passengers at Jamaica. It will enable the 
railroad to operate more trains in the congested sec- 
tion between Amityville and Jamaica. It will lessen 
the running time of local trains. It will give to this 
division an up-to-date service similar to what other 
electrified branches of the system are enjoying now. 
It will help the railroad in handling the congested train 
operations through Jamaica and to the western 
terminals. 


2. Rebuilding of the central extension, between 
Babylon and Farmingdale—This will enable the road 
to operate fast express steam trains to and from points 
east of Babylon via this route to Jamaica, and thus 
keep such trains out of the electric operations between 
Babylon and Jamacia on the Montauk division. » The 
four-tracking of the main line to Floral Park enables 
the railroad to do this, as the steam express trains 
from the main line, Wading River and Oyster Bay 
branches, together with the long distance express 
trains on the Montauk division can be operated to and 
from Jamaica-without interference in the congested 
section between Jamaica and the Hempstead Branch. 

3. Electrification of the freight line from Bay 
Ridge, Brooklyn, to Fresh Pond, where connection is 
made with the New York (Hell Gate bridge route) 
Connecting Railroad: Over this route several thous- 
and freight cars are interchanged daily between the 
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Pennsylvania and New York New Haven & Hartford 
railroads. At the present time, steam locomotives 
handle this traffic. Compared with steam, the electric 
operation will be clean, noiseless and much more de- 
sirable, particularly through the residential sections 
traversed by this route. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENT ITEMS INCLUDED IN. BUDGET 


4. New equipment to be delivered in 1924 consists 
of 60 steel motor cars for passenger service, 4 pas- 
senger_and 5 freight locomotives and 200 gondola cars. 
The 60 passenger cars added to 40 received in the fall 
of 1923, means that the road will have in operation 
this summer 100 more motor cars than were operated 
during the summer rush of 1923, The 1924 equipment 
will cost $2,838,000. 

5. New passenger stations at two points, and 
changes and improvements of existing stations at sev- 
eral other points. 

6. Freight improvements in Long Island City, in- 
cluding additional float bridges and extension of yard. 
This improvement will cost over $1,000,000 and is badly 
needed. Shippers and receivers of freight in Long 
Island City, Brooklyn, Bushwich, and in fact all or 
Long Island, will immediately feel the effect of these 
additional facilities. 

7. Seventeen projects involving the grade crossing 
eliminations, new streets over or under the railroad, 
foot bridges, track bridges rebuilt, etc., costing $2,100,- 
000, are included in the budget. 


8. The budget also includes twelve items covering 
improvements in shop facilities, tools, etc., aggregat- 
ing $400,000, and twenty items covering additions and 
improvements to existing rolling equipment aggregat- 
ing $300,000. 

9. Additional property for new freight yards, ex- 
tension of existing yards, and delivery tracks are in- 
cluded in the budget, as well as miscellaneous im- 
provements in facilities at passenger and express 
stations. | 

10. Relaying main track with new and heavier rail, 
installing tie plates, crossing gates, warning bells and 
signals at grade crossings, and many other miscel- 
laneous items absolutely necessary to keep the property 
up to a high state of efficiency, are also included in 
the budget. 

The budget does not include several large under- 
takings in the way of grade crossing eliminations 
which will probably be settled upon before the year 
1925 is ended, nor does it contemplate any electrifica- 
tion projects outside of the two stated above. 

The Long Island management feels that the Kaut- 
man law, requiring electrification of all freight yards 
within the city, should be modified, as it is impractical 
in its present form as applying to all the railroads 
interested. 


“The greatness of a railway is accurately gauged by the 
character of the men it produces. No other institution in 
the country has produced so many outstanding men in their 
various communities. I speak not merely of such as Sir 
Willian Van Horné and Lord Shaughnessy, I speak of hun- 
dreds of C. P. R..officers who have so finely served the com- 
pany and the country. Owing to these men, the Canadian 
Pacific has not been merely a collection of subsidies or a 
machine for earning revenues. It has been the dynamic force 
in the life and progress of Canada, settling vacant lands, 
fostering new industries, developing latent resources, opening 
up markets, introducing outside capital, bringing in as tourists 
or immigrants vast armies of purchasers to consume her 
produce.”—President E. W. Beatty, Canadian Pacific Ry. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


Practically no bill of any importance affecting the 
present railroad act or changing in any important 
manner any of the present laws affecting interstate 
commerce has made any progress in the present ses- 
sion of congress. With the withdrawal and virtual 
abandonment of the the Barkley bill for the abolition of 
the Railroad Labor Board and the turning over of 
this work to representatives of the railroad labor 
unions, the failure of a revision of present railroad 
legislation apparently was complete; and with the 
possible exception of one or two minor bills to cor- 
rect errors and give shippers additional time for fil- 
ing requests for refunds, the railroad laws remain as 
they were at the beginning of this session of congress. 
With an adjournment of this session set for Saturday, 
June 7, there appears to be no chance for any further 
attempt to modify or seriously change either section 
15a of the Transportation Act, or any of the other 
laws on which attacks on the part of radical legisla- 
tors has been concentrated. December will come 
with a new session of congress and the results of a 
national election. Having passed through a trouble- 
some session the railroad owners and managers will 
have an even better chance to prevent disastrous modi- 
fication in the next session. | 

Have you ever stopped to think how raw material or 
shop products are being moved ahout in your shop? Have 
you arrived at “maximum production” in your plant and 
effected economies perhaps through the installation of new 
and special machine equipment, or through some system 
or method which has given you increased machine out- 
put, without having developed the material handling op- 
erations to the same degree of efficiency as the productive 
operations Bee mentioned? Then you have over-esti- 
mated your “maximum production” 100 per cent. Un- 
skilled labor is expensive, and while you have practiced 
economies you may still be handling materials by wheel- 
barrows or in another out of date manner. 

Has the problem of handling materials received the 
attention it deserves, or is it regarded as a non-productive 
operation? Handling of material should not be looked 
upon as a necessary evil, and its labor cost should not be 
included in the overhead charges. It is as much a part 
of the production as the machine operation itself, and its 
labor cost should be handled accordingly. Manufacturing 


concerns naturally have been compelled to develop the 


material handling to a high degree of efficiency in order 
to meet competition, and through the introduction of 
modern handling equipment, economies have been realized 
and greater efficiency developed. *The railroad shops, 
where no competition exists, have overlooked the vast 
economies which are possible by proper movement of raw 
material and finished products throughout the shops. 


There is not an industry which is immune to the need ~ 
of some type of handling equipment, and the railroad 


shops make no exception. 
efficient organization is losing much of the value of its 
development by discounting the importance of shop in- 
ternal transportation. In arriving at maximum efficiency, 


materials handling is just as important as individual ma- 


chine operations, and increased production as well as 
lower cost will be the results of the development of this 
phase of engineering. It will pay to look into it. 


While riding on a transcontinental train the other day, — 


lounging in a luxurious chair car, our thoughts harked 


back to a previous journey, made many years ago. Then 


a railway journey of any considerable length was an al- 
most unbearable discomfort; now it has become a distinct 
pleasure. 
lucrative passenger service up to its present high level, 
affords but a further example of the unselfish pubis 
service rendered by the railways of today. 


There is an old adage that if we will look after the — 


pennies the dollars will take care of themselves. While 
this may not be altogether true in these days of reck- 
less spending, yet the fundamental fact remains that 
real thrift is based on the ability to look after the 
small as well as the larger. economies. Many rail- 
roads keep up a continuous campaign of right of way 
policing, and it is a pleasure to see a neat and well 
kept right of way. 


of loss no less real because it is small. 


When cross ties are removed from the track for 
renewal it would be surprising to ,one' who is not — 


familiar with the details of track work to find the num- 
ber of track spikes remaining in such ties. 
these are not apparent to the casual observer, and the 


cost of recovering them is more than the scrap value _ 


A shop with an otherwise 


That the railways have brought their none-too- 


But even, on such roads it might 
be that an ordinary garden rake would reveal a source 


ey. 


~~ 
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of the metal. But after the ties are piled and burned 
these spikes can very quickly and easily be recovered 
by using a garden rake in the ashes which remain. 
If you have never made an effort to recover this ma- 
terial try it, it will be worth your while. 

The effect of such. action if consistently required 
of all section gangs is two fold. First the metal is 
recovered, and the aggregate for the entire mileage 
in the country will be enormous; and, second, the 
moral effect on the men is to make them more careful 
about the small wastes which are so hard to control. 


THOUGHTS ON THE FREIGHT TERMINAL 
SITUATION 


~ 


A speaker of some prominence, addressing a trade 
association in Chicago recently, seriously proposed a 
plan for relieving congestion at railway less-than-car- 
load freight terminals in that city upon which we shall 
comment for the reason that it is not the first time and 
probably will not be the last time that the same or 
_ similar plans will be proposed. This speaker’s premise 
was that congestion at the less-than-carload freight 
terminals in many large cities of the country is ap- 
proaching an intolerable condition for which the only 
relief will be found in a solution of the operating 
difficulties and an alleviation of the street traffic con- 
gestion as well. His remedy, which he explained at 
some length is to take the railway freight stations out 
of the limited down-town area in which they are lo- 
cated, in Chicago at least, and establish new less-than- 
carload freight terminals at locations sufficiently re- 
mote from the business center of the city that street 
traffic will no longer be objectionable. The same lo- 
cation, presumably, would favor an expansion of track 
facilities so that operating conditions would be re- 
lieved also. The service to the shipping public, in this 
speaker’s plan, is to be continued by the operation of 
a fleet of automobile trucks, collecting and delivering 
freight on the store-door delivery plan. 


This scant outline of.the scheme will perhaps be 
sufficient to point out some illogical reasoning which 
is frequently indulged in by people who undertake to 
evolve a wholesale remedy for congestion at city 
freight stations. That such congested conditions are 
a problem, is to be admitted, but that is no reason why 
fallacious remedies should be suggested. The Boston 
Store directly contributes to a serious congestion of 
pedestrians upon the sidewalks at State and Madison 
streets, Chicago; and this congestion would be entirely 
relieved if the Boston Store were to be removed to 
some location “back of the yards.” Yet we have not 
heard anybody suggest this as a remedy. In fact the 
general impression prevails that there is congestion 
in and about this corner because it is a convenient shop- 
ping center to a great many people. Likewise the 
busiest freight terminals owe their congestion mainly 
to the fact that they are offering a convenient service 
to the public. To make this service inconvenient, and 
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to make the place relatively difficult of access, is a 
remedy but not a logical one, from any standpoint of 
business and economics. 

We shall not presume to offer a solution of an in- 
tricate problem of this kind at one stroke, but there 
are a few considerations that appear to us to be funda- 
mental. One of these is that central locations for 
freight stations were originally prompted by competi- 
tive reasons, and they are still advantageous from the 
traffic standpoint. In saying this we are confining our 
thought to the aspect of public service; in other words 
a central location is a convenience of which the rail- 
roads may properly feel loath to deprive the shipping 
public. An inconvenient location will only remedy 
conditions by curtailing a service of which the con- 
gestion has been the chief evidence of popularity. From 
the more selfish standpoint, a central location repre- 
sents a certain property right of the railroad’s, and the 
competitive reasons which originally located it there 
remain sufficiently applicable to be a measure of the 
value to the railroad in retaining it. 


If we recognize the force of these arguments, we 
shall consider the abandonment of centrally located 
freight stations only when it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary. Before turning to this last expedient, we should 
examine local conditions and see if there is anything 
going through that station that does not belong there. 
This course is logical and based upon good economics. 
As the location becomes more valuable, it is proper 
that its development should become intensive, and this 
would mean restricting the use of its facilities to the 
service in which it could be most useful. If the traffic 
handled in the ordinary metropolitan freight sta- 
tion is examined from this standpoint, we venture the 
guess that on the average there is a volume of tonnage 
passing through that is not appreciably facilitated or 
expedited by the central point of delivery. Some of 
it is hauled back from the central point to parts of the 
city that an auxiliary outlying station might serve. 
Much of it is not required for immediate delivery and 
should be diverted to premises relieved from the pres- 
sure of railway operation. Much of it is shipped in 
a group of small consignments that could be handled 
carload by the railroad at a cheaper rate but with more 
profit, and distributed by an independent party. We 
do not know whether anyone has undertaken a survey 
of a typical freight station from this point of view, but 
we believe a considerable percentage of the tonnage 
of the average station could and ought to be diverted 
to channels which are not in position to demand the 
particularly valuable facilities which the central lo- 
cation offers. 

Taking business by and large over the country, one 
of the most important developments of recent years 
is the expansion of commercial warehousing. We hesi- 
tate to explain the service which warehousing now 
offers to commercial concerns, for almost anyone has 
an impression of the function of such an institution in 
storing merchandise for future delivery. Yet the ex- 
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pansion of business in recent years has taken in much 
more. The business of pool-car distribution, the for- 
warding of break-bulk shipments, and even local motor 
truck delivery, are services that are well calculated to 
relieve the railroads of something that they do not 
want to handle, and in which they could find no profit 
if they did handle it. Less-than-carload freight de- 
livery in New York city is expedited to a wonderful 
degree by the extended system of off-line freight sta- 
tions operated by local warehousing and terminal con- 
cerns. At least one trunk line is advertising the ware- 
housing service which is operated in conjunction with 
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its lines at various large cities of the country. There 
is more in this idea than we can tell our friend, the 
speaker first noted, in the space here available; but 
we are thinking that the suggestions of local or muni-. 


‘cipal authorities in relocating or rearranging freight 


terminals will mostly miss the point; and that a re- 
tention of facilities at the present locations where they 
will afford maximum convenience to the shipping pub- 
lic is the thing most to be desired. And for the allevia- 
tion of congested conditions, there is a world of pos- 
sibilities in the expansion and correlation of com- 
mercial warehousing service. 


> 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review. ) 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES FOR APRIL AND THE FouR 
MontTHsS 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 4—Operating revenues of 
the class I railroads, representing a mileage of 235,937 
miles, totaled $474,821,580 in April, according to reports 
for the month compiled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics from returns filed by the carriers with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and made available to- 
day. This was a decrease of $48,482,000, or 9.3 per cent, 
under the same month last year. Operating expenses 
totaled $377,692,300, a decrease of $26,455,700 or 6.5 
per cent under those for the same month last year. 

The net operating income for April amounted to $61,- 
821,900, compared with $83,515,300 in April, last year. 
In March, 1924, the net operating income was $80,239,- 
884. The net operating income is what is left after the 
payment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment 
rentals, but before interest and other fixed charges are 
paid. 


For the first four months this year, class I railroads 
had a net operating income of $264,732,400, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 4.45 per cent on their 
property investment, compared with $268,212,000 for the 
same period in 1923, or 4.84 per cent. 

Earnings by districts for the first four months with the 


percentage of return on property investment on an annual 
basis in each district follows: 


Net Operating Income Per Cent 
New) Eneland trecton aise eee $ 10,873,696 4.73 
Great. Lakes Reston. ese 52,878,608 5.49 
Central eastern! recions eee ee 54,015,386 4.72 
Pocahontas segion:.... aeeaeen eee 14,759,898 5.67 
slotal eastern scistticte een eee 132,527,588 S210 
otal southern. district. tee eee 49,666,039 oy 
Northwestern’ region, siete 16,357,792 ZA 
Central western” region?! 4.05 eee 44,836,763 4.02 
Southwestern. region@.4 et ee eee 21,344,229 3.80 
Total” Western -districts@: . aeer 82,538,784 3.37 


Forty-one carriers operated at a loss in April, of which 
19 were in the eastern district and 22 in the western 
district. In March, 34 roads had operating deficits. 

_ The extent to which the railroads went in April, ow- 
ing to the decrease in traffic compared with the same 
month last year, in reducing their maintenance expenses 
is shown by the fact that in April this year they spent 
for that purpose $175,547,600, compared with $185,016,- 
260 in April, 1923, a decrease this year under the previous 
year of nearly $9,500,000 or slightly more than five per 
cent. Expenditures for maintenance during the first four 


months in 1924, showed a decrease of more than $29,- 
500,000 or more than four per cent under the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

Complete reports show that the carriers in the eastern 
district had a net operating income in April of $33,- 
972,100, compared with a net operating income in April 
last year of $48,648,200. Freight traffic in the eastern 
district in April, according to incomplete reports, was 
23 per cent under the corresponding period the year be- 
fore. Operating revenues of the eastern carriers totaled 
$239,659,400, a decrease of 12.3 per cent under April last 
year, while operating expenses amounted to $188,000,750, _ 
a decrease of nine per cent under April, 1923. Class I 
carriers in the eastern district earned during the first 
four months this year, $132,527,580 net operating in- 
come, compared with $136,058,159 during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

Carriers in the southern district, in April, had a net 
operating income of $11,020,900, compared with $12,- 
282,530 in April last year. Freight traffic on the southern 
roads in April decreased 13 per cent under the same 
month last year. Operating revenues of the southern 
roads in April amounted to $65,766,500, a decrease of 5.1 
per cent under the same month last year, while operating 
expenses totaled $50,365,780, a decrease of 3.8 per cent 
compared with April one year ago. The net operating 
income for the class I carriers in the southern district 
for the first four months this year totaled $49,666,039, 
compared with $49,724,780 during the same period last 
year. 

Carriers in the western districts had a net operating 
income in April of $16,828,980, compared with $22,584,- 
570 for the same month last year. Operating revenues 
of the western carriers totaled $169,395,680, a decrease 
of 6.2 per cent under April, 1923, while their operating 
expenses totaled $139,325,780, or a decrease of four per 
cent. Class I carriers in the western districts during the 
first four months this year, had a net operating income 
of $82,538,780, compared with $82,429,125 during the 
same period one year ago. 


Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


Class I railroads on May 22, had 331,012 surplus 
freight cars in good repair and immediately available for 
service, according to reports filed today by the carriers, 
with the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was an increase of 11,906 compared 
with the number of such cars on May 14, at which time 


there were 319,106. 


_ before, and 6,270 less than last year. 
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Surplus coal cars in good repair on May 22 totaled 
170,333, an increase of 3,231 over the number reported 
on May 14, while surplus box cars totaled 123,879 or an 
increase of 11,231 within the same period. 

Surplus stock cars amounted to 17,314, a decrease com- 
pared with May 14, of 556, while there also was a de- 
crease during the same period of 918 in the number of 
surplus refrigerator cars, which brought the total for that 
class of equipment to 12,544, 

Practically no car shortage is being reported in any 
part of the United States. 


REVENUE CAR LOADINGS 


Loading of revenue freight for the week which ended 
on ‘May 24 totaled 918,213 cars, according to reports 
filed today by the carriers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an in- 
crease of 60,806 cars compared with the preceding week, 
but a decrease of 97,319 cars under the corresponding 
week last year. Compared with the corresponding week 
in 1922, when freight shipments were somewhat reduced 
due to the miners’ strike then in effect, it was an increase 
of 111,336 cars. 

Grain and grain products loading totalled 37,964 cars, 
an increase over the week before of 653 cars, and an in- 
crease of 2,316 cars over the same week in 1923. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1922, it was a decrease of 
7,442 cars. In the western districts alone, 22,955 cars 
were loaded, an increase of 1,571 cars over the corre- 
sponding week last year. 


Live stock loading totaled 32,367 cars, an increase of 
2,336 cars over the week before. Compared with the 
same week last year, it was an increase of 1,063 cars, and 
an increase of 3,496 cars above the same week two years 
ago. Live stock loading in the western districts alone 
amounted to 25,142 cars, an increase of 1,742 cars over 
the corresponding week last year. 

Coal loading totaled 139,083 cars, 3,433 cars above the 
preceding week, but 53,313 cars under the corresponding 
week one year ago. Due to the miners’ strike, it was an 
increase of 48,353 cars over the same week in 1922. 

Ore loading totaled 55,405 cars. This was an increase 
of 22 cars over the preceding week, but a decrease of 
14,728 cars under the same week last year. Compared 
with the corresponding week two years ago, it was an in- 
crease of 31,915 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 


freight for the week of May 27 amounted to 248,770 


cars, an increase of 1,415 cars over the week before, and 
4,968 cars above the same week last year. It also was 
an increase of 4,467 cars above the same week two years 
ago. . 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 322,079 cars. 
This was a decrease of 2,532 cars under the week before, 
and a decrease of 25,914 cars under the same week last 
year, but an increase of 20,236 cars over the same week 
in 1922. 

Forest products loading totaled 73,805 cars, 192 less 
than the week before, and 5,441 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1923, but an increase of 10,410 cars 
Over the corresponding week in 1922. 

Coke loading totaled 8,740 cars, 329 under the week 
This also was 99 


cars below two years ago. 


Compared by districts, increases over the week before 


in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all districts except the eastern and southwestern districts. 


The southwestern district however was the only one to 
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report an increase over the corresponding period last 
year. All districts reported increases over the correspond- 
ing period in 1922 except the Pocahontas. 


Railway Fuel Association Concludes 
Successful Convention 


Continuing our report of last week on the proceedings of 
the 16th annual convention of the International Railway 
Fuel Association, at Chicago, the following is a summary of 
the transactions of the sessions of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 28 and 29. The papers and committee reports as 
a whole were of unusual interest, and most of them were 
discussed at some length. Abstracts of certain of these pa- 
pers will be published in the RatLway REVIEW as Space is 
available, 


After a pleasant and instructive visit to Koppers Chi- 
cago coke plant on Tuesday afternoon, the Wednesday 
morning session of the 16th annual convention of the 
International Railway Fuel Association was opened by 
a continuation of the program. One of the outstanding 
features of this convention was the unusuually large 
attendance, which was more than 1100 members and 
guests, this being larger than any previous meeting of 
the association. Listed among those in attendance were 
many operating officials of various roads who took an 
active part in the discussion of the different subjects. 
This ever-increasing attendance by operating officials is 
no doubt due, in a measure, to the realization of the 
fact that these officers have a very important part in 
the conservation of fuel. Their interest in these meet- 
ings has also been aroused by the fact that from time 
to time some very good papers have been’ presented ex- 
plaining the relationship existing between their activities 
and the fuel department. 

A paper of such a nature was presented at this con- 
vention by D. F. Stevens, general superintendent, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., who chose for his topic: “What is 
the Responsibility of the Division Superintendent in Fuel 
Conservation?” The subject was very pertinent and was 
presented in a highly commendable manner by Mr. 
Stevens, who explained many of the sources of fuel waste 
and at the same time offered some valuable suggestions for 
overcoming most of these objectionable conditions. The 
paper embraced the operation of a train from the time 
the engine was called until it had been released at the end 
of the run, and Mr. Stevens explained the many troubles 
that cause the waste of fuel, and their remedies. Sim- 
ultaneously he set out how the division superintendent 
is responsible for many of the practices that are com- 
mon on railroads. 

To those railroad men who were not familiar with 
the mining, preparation and inspection of coal for loco- 
motive fuel, the paper presented on this subject by Mal- 
colm Macfarlane, chief fuel inspector, New York Cen- 
tral Lines, was of much interest. Mr. Macfarlane out- 
lined present-day mining practice and the preparation of 
the coal at the mines, and then explained the importance 
of proper and efficient inspection by the railroads in order 
that they have the best coal for locomotive use. 

A paper outlining the advantages of the proper dis- 
tribution of fuel was presented by C. N. Beyerly, fuel 
distributor, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. This subject has 
been discussed extensively at previous conventions, and 
Mr. Beyerly’s paper consists principally of quotations of 
pertinent paragraphs taken from the records of the former 
proceedings of the association. 

The report of the committee on fuel stations, of which 
L. J. Joffray, general fuel inspector, Illinois Central R. 
R., is chairman, consisted of a brief outline of desirable 
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features of construction that would prove efficient if 
incorporated in coaling stations. The report of the com- 
mittee on front-ends, grates and ash pans is published 
with illustrations, on page 999 of this issue. The chair- 
man is E. G. Schmidt, professor of railway enginecring, 
University of Illinois; and the report consisted of a re- 
view of devices proposed for producing mechanical draft 
in locomotives, and a description of the draft arrange- 
ments used on Southern Pacific Ry. oil-burning locomo? 
tives. It was the thought of this committee, as suggested 
in the report, that these subjects were presented because 
of their interest to the association, with the expectation 
that they would.create discussion that would be beneficial. 

A paper presented by W. A. Kline, general road fore- 
man of engines, Central of Georgia Ry., in which he 
discussed the losses of fuels at locomotive terminals, dealt 
largely with terminal practices and conditions as - they 
exist on the C. of G. Ry., with an outline of the things 
being done on this road to save coal. The report of the 
committee on the storage of coal, of which O. P. Hood, 
chief mechanical engineer, U. S. bureau of mines, is 
chairman, consisted of a discussion of a subject that is 
of much interest to both the railroads and the public. 
The report sets out briefly the many advantages of coal 
storage by the consumer, and outlines some of the best 
practices in use to avoid spontaneous combustion. 

The committee on stationary plants, of which R. 5S. 
Twogood, assistant engineer of tests, Southern Pacific 
Ry., is chairman was formed in the early part of last 
year, and as a consequence had but little time in which 
to make the proper study of this subject. However, the 
plans of the committee as outlined in this report, with 
the results,of-some of their investigations clearly demon- 
strate that there is ample opportunity for many improve- 
ments in stationary power plant design and operation. 

The committee on accounting, distribution and statistics, 
chairman LB. A. McDowell, inspector fuel service, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., has abandoned the custom of former 
committees in attempting to cover the entire field, and 
has devoted its entire report to the statistical features. 
The conclusion reached in this report is that the use of 
statistics in modern industrial life has assumed huge pro- 
portions, the public being furnished with statistical data 
covering almost every conceivable angle of the various 
industrial activities. The railroads of the United States 
have been afflicted, or benefitted, according to the point 
of view, with a particularly large assortment of statistical 
statements, figures being tabulated to cover every possible 
phase of railroading. Analysis of these figures frequently 
results in interpretations diametrically opposed, according 
to the point of view. It is therefore the duty of the offi- 
cers of the various railroads to familiarize themselves 
wit hthe methods of competition and analysis of the sta- 
tistical data furnished, not only for the reason that this 
will assist in the daily work of these men, but also in order 
that they can be prepared to repute harmful propaganda. 
For these reasons the committee proposes to recommend 
that this associatien go on record as approving a standard 
monthly fuel performance summary report, to be used 
by all railroads in the United States, and that this recom- 
mendation be submitted to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation for further approval and adoption. 


A sample copy of the proposed form was made a part 
of the report of the committee. The general arrange- 
ment follows very nearly the reports issued by the gov- 
ernment, trade papers, and the Bureau‘of Railway Eco- 
nomics, insofar as fuel data are concernéd. The only 
information on the proposed form not shown by these 
agencies is the per cent of increase or decrease in the 
unit values, and the equivalent savings or losses in money. 
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The report is divided into three units, one each for pas- ~ 
senger, yard and freight service, and embraces such items 
as fuel consumed per 1000 gross ton miles, gross ton 
load, gross ton miles per hour, and comparisons of these 
items and several others with the same records of the 
past month and the past year. 

It is evident that such a report, because of the infor- 
mation contained and the manner in which it is compiled, 
would be very valuable to the operating officials of the 
various railroads, and the concensus of opinion of the 
members of the association was that the recommendations 
of this committee be approved. 

The final session of the convention was used in con- 
cluding the business of the convention and in cheosing 
the officers for the ensuing year and the city in which 
the next convention is to be held. 

Philip E. Bast, fuel engineer, Delaware & Hudson Co., 
was unanimously elected president of the association for 
the next year. 

J. F. Evans, chief fuel supervisor, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry.; J. W. Dodge, transportation inspector, Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R.; E. F. Chapman, engineer tests, Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry., were elected vice-presidents. 

New members of the executive committee for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: O. J. Brown, super- 
intendent fuel department, Boston & Maine R. R.; T. C. 
Hudson, assistant general superintendent motive power, 
Canadian National Rys.; A. W. Perley, special repre- 
sentative mechanical department, Oregon-Washington R. 
R. & Navigation Co.; W. J. Tapp, fuel supervisor, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western R. R. Upon a motion made 
by the committee on constitution and by-laws, of which 
T. Duff Smith, lake forwarding agent, Canadian Na- 
tional Rys., is chairman, all past officers are automatically 
at the expiration of their term of office, made members 
of the executive committee, to act only in an advisory ca- 
pacity without vote. 

Chicago was selected by a unanimous vote as the place 
of the next convention. 


Results of 13 12 Years of Safety Work 
on the C.& N. W. Ry. 


Thirteen and one-half years ago, the Chicago & North- 
western Ry. started the safety first movement on this 
railway for the purpose of eliminating accidents caus- 
ing death and injury to its men, its patrons and neigh- 
bors. For the years 1912 to 1923 inclusive, the mem- 
bers of the safety committees made 73,405 recommenda- 
tions for the elimination of dangerous conditions and 
practices. All but 3,132 were adopted and put into effect, 
as the following statement shows: are, 


Adopted Rej ected 


Division committees ..... aan (oe 32,581 1,860 
Local comritteas aye ee eee 4707 192 
Shop committees! %, scan a enone 23,396 663 
Tetminal>coninittees: 2.0 ee eee 9,052... 23am 
Central safety committee. ...........% 537 -= en 
Total: =< Die one - 2, .70,273 “oe 


During the same period as compared with 13% years 
on the same basis as the year ending June 30, 1910, be- — 
fore the safety committees were organized, although the 
number of employees, the business and the mileage of 
the company has largely increased, a reduction of acci- 
dents was made as shown below: 


617 fewer emp. killed, a dec. of 42.49 per cent. 
32,464 fewer emp. injured, a dec. of 27.81 per cent. 


a 


a 
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- 
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23 fewer pass. killed, a dec. of 15.7 per cent. 
3,065 fewer pass. injured, a dec. of 24.4 per cent. 
917 fewer outsiders kld. a dec. of 28.72 per cent. 
663 fewer outsiders inj. a dec. of 8.05 per cent. 
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The Northwestern Ry. commenced its safety work in 
May, 1910, and there are now about 1,200 men serving 


on the division, local shop, terminal and central safety 
committees, 


Increased Spring Capacity Freight Car Truck 


Improved Side Frame and Bolster Provide Greater 


Spring Capacity 


and Reduced Truck Weight 


By GerorcE S. CuHiLes, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
The Scullin Steel Company 


A description of a new truck side frame recently placed 
on the market and designed by Mr. Chiles to provide in- 
creased spring capacity and lower truck weight. The basic 
underlying principle of the design of the side frame is that 
form or shape assumed by a flexible cord or chain Sup- 
ported only at the ends and loaded with known weights 
distributed exactly as they would be when carrying the 
weight of the loaded car. The Railway Review gave a full 
account of this principle on June 10, 1922, in an article by 
the same author, on “Spring Assemblages for Freight Car 
Trucks.” The tests referred to in this article made by Prof. 
Louis E. Endsley, to determine the stress set up in various 
arch bar truck side frames under direct vertical load, trans- 
verse load and twisting load, was published in these columns, 
Sept. 1, 1923. Both spring capacity and spring resilence 
‘are essential to economical and efficient freight car move- 
ment and undoubtedly the new design will command: the 
attention of all those who are concerned with this problem. 


Truck spring failures, especially on open top freight 
equipment, have become so serious that all agree some- 
thing must be done to remedy the condition. The cause 
of the majority of these failures is recognized as insuf- 
ficient spring capacity, and the solution, therefore, lies in 
the provision of additional capacity. After carefully 


watching the performance of cars now in service, the de- 
cision of most railway mechanical men is that the pro- 


vision of some 40 per cent additional capacity will solve 
the problem. 

For example, a number of 70-ton capacity cars have 
been equipped with six class “D” springs (20 per cent 
increase over the A. R. A. standard “H” group) and a 
large number of spring failures still resulted. An inspec- 
tion of the cars disclosed the fact that all the individual 
springs of the group were failing and not only coils in a 
certain position. This and other observations clearly 
demonstrate that the failures were not due to any pe- 
culiarity of the spring arrangement, but were due to in- 
sufficient spring resilience. 


_For this reason, the majority of railroad men have 
reached the conclusion that spring failures cannot be 
eliminated unless the number of standard springs be in- 
creased approximately 40 per cent. 


To meet this requirement, the Chiles increased spring 
capacity trucks have been designed to provide for an in- 
creased capacity and resilience of 39 per cent for 
50-ton cars and 40 per cent for 70-ton cars. This in- 
crease in spring capacity is secured by the use of a greater 
number of the present standard A. R. A. class “D”’ coils. 


The function of load carrying springs is to provide 
resilience. This isa product of spring capacity and spring 
travel, and any reduction in the total spring travel will 
naturally decrease the resilience, thus defeating the pur- 


Illustration Showing Spring Failures. 
under a 50-Ton Capacity Car. 


Ulustration Showing Spring Failures. 


In Center a View of a Broken Spring Under a 70-Ton Capacity Car, 
The 70-Ton Capacity Cars have been in 


From Photographs of a 70-Ton Capacity Open Tep Car, in Service less than Two Years, 
One Cluster and Two in Each of the Others were Found Broken. 


At Either End Broken Springs 
Service less than Two Years, 


One Spring in 


~My 
~. 
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pose for which the springs were provided. It should be 
borne in mind that, in comparing spring groups, resilience 
is the desired factor and not merely capacity. The weight 
and cost of the springs compared to the total loaded 
weight and cost of the car are such a small per cent that, 
considering the vital need for sufficient capacity and re- 
silience, failure to provide sufficient resilience would seem 
poor economy. 


ForM OR OUTLINE OF TENSION MEMBER OF TRUCK 
FRAME 


The form or outline of. the tension member of the 
frame, being proportioned so that the metal line coincides 
with the line of pull, gives the most economical and effici- 
ent load carrying structure—“built nature’s way”. The 
basic underlying principle of the Chiles types of side 
frames is that form or shape assumed by a flexible cord, 
or chain, supported only at the ends and loaded with 
known weights, distributed exactly as they would be when 
carrying the weight of the loaded car. The outline of 
this freely supported flexible member shows “nature's 
way” of load adjustment to offer the maximum resistance 
per unit weight. 

The design of side frame commonly used is neither a 
truss nor a beam, but a combination of both. Conse- 
quently, high and irregular stresses are found at various 
points in the frame. Such a frame, not being constructed 
along natural lines, tends to change its form or shape, 
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Conducted by Professor Louis E.Endsley 
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even when subjected to very low loads, and to take a 
permanent set at loads much lower than a frame of equal 
weight but formed in a natural way. For that reason, 
the common type is neither an economical nor efficient 
load-carrying structure. 

When the loaded flexible cord assumes a resting posi- 
tion, the force line, or line of pull, coincides with the 
metal line or line of resistance. These two lines are not 
even approximately coincident in the common design of 
side frame, and the change of the form under load is 
its attempt to assume natural lines. To secure an eco- 
nomical and efficient design, any side frame should be 
bu with the metal line coincident with the force or load 
ine. 

The number and position of the springs influence the 
form the natural suspension line would assume, and the 
metal line should be located coincident with it or close 
thereto throughout its entire length; in other words, the 
force and the resisting metal should be “line in line.” 
That the “suspension line” principle of side frame de- 
sign is correct is generally recognized. 

Messrs. Fuller and Johnston in “Applied Mechanics” 
state that the determination of the form taken by a flex- 
ible cord, or chain, fastened at the ends, when subject 
to certain types of loading, is of considerable importance; 
and that in such a cord there can be no bending, the 
resulting stress at every cross section being uniform ten- 
sicn, Mr. Boyd, in “Strength of Materials,” states that 
the condition of maximum efficiency can 
only be secured when material is used 
in direct tension or compression. 

The greater strength per unit weight 
of cast steel side frames designed accord- 
ing to this principle has been demon- 
strated by strain gauge and fatigue tests. 
This applies not only to cast steel but 
also to truck sides of the arch-bar type. 
An improperly designed arch bar type 
frame will tend to change or adjust its 
form or shape to conform to the natural 
suspension line; and high local stresses 
are the result. 

Tests were conducted by Prof. Louis — 
FE. Endsley to determine the stresses in 
differently shaped arch bar truck side 
frames under direct vertical load, trans- 
verse load and twisting load. The com- 
bined measured stresses in these arch 
bars are presented in one of the accom- 
panying diagrams. The following is an 
abstract from Prof. Endsley’s report: 


Center Line of Truck [| 


From a survey of these five figures, it 
will be seen that the AIRA standard 50- 
ton truck has one point at the radius at 
the bottom which indicated a maximum 
tension stress of 41,700 pounds, and 
another point at the bottom of the bar 
between the column posts of 26,800 
pounds, while with the Pennsylvania R. R. 
standard 50-ton frame this maximum 
stress at the inside on the bottom corner 
was reduced to 36,700 pounds on the top 
but was increased at the bottom of the 
frame to 37,200. These stresses, in great 
measure, show how arch bar trucks in the 
past have broken near these points. It 
will be seen in tests of frame 3 in accom- 
panying diagram, showing the results ob- 
tained on the truck, that with the 1934- 
in. radius, the maximum stress on this 
frame is 25,900 pounds in the center at 
the bottom, while on the top at a point 
close to the column bolt, the maximum 
stress is 24,000 pounds. It will be seen 
that this frame has a much lower stress 
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than either frames Nos. 1 or 2. However, 
No. 4, which is a 50-ton arch bar with 
ll-in. radius, has a maximum stress of 
22,800 pounds. This is at the bottom of 
the compression member near the column 
bolts, and it has a maximum stress in ten- 
sion of 19,200 pounds which is at the top 
of the lower bar at the bottom. All other 
points on the tension member are less 
than 19,000 pounds. 

From the above analysis and the stress 
diagrams it is plainly evident that chang 
-ing the shape of the bottom arch bar 
reduced the high stresses and thus made 
the stresses more uniform throughout 
the length of the tension member. The 
more natural design of the improved 
arch bars made this reduction possible. 
They were formed to reduce the bending 
stresses, carrying a larger percentage of 
the load by direct tensile stress. The 
length of these bottom arch bars was ac- 
tually shortened ; the lower sharp corners 
were eliminated and the bars formed 
“like the cable hangs.” 

The principle by which it was possible 
for Prof. Endsley to reduce these 
stresses is the same as that of the Chiles 
types of side frames. The measured 
stresses shown by the Chiles type cast 
steel side frame under the three test 
loads is quite remarkable. From a com- 
parison of these stresses with those of 
other types of side frames this design 
would be expected to show a good 
fatigue resistance. The results under 
fatigue or vibration test were a pleasing 
surprise. 

Merits OF INCREASED SpRING Capacity TRUCKS 

DEMONSTRATED BY Two YEARS ACTUAL SERVICE. 


In the ten cars equipped with the Chiles design which 
have been in service some two years, the springs were ap- 
proximately on one level. The spring groups on these 
cars consisted of six standard A. R. A. class “D” coils, 
four single outer coils forming the central group, while 
two double coils form the outer group, or end springs. 
This group has a total solid capacity of 82,000 Ibs., or 
28.1 per cent more than the four double coil 50-ton stand- 
ard group. It was considered advisable to test out in 
actual service the spring capacity before attempting to 
construct a new bolster pattern. Therefore the standard 
bolster pattern was provided with “T” ends. The end 
springs were seated below the side walls of the tension 
member so as to raise the metal line at these portions 
as shown in the photograph of this truck. The per- 
formance of these trucks has been carefully studied and 
it has been decided that best results can be obtained by 
the use of 4 double class “D” springs in the central group 
with single outer “D” bars in the elevated end springs. 
This group composed of standard coils has, when solid, a 
capacity of 89,000 Ibs., or 39 per cent greater than the 
standard 50-ton group. This 39 per cent greater capacity 
spring group has been used in trucks recently placed in 
service. 

Because of the favorable performance of these earlier 
trucks it was decided to proceed with the new design of 
truck, and new frame and bolster patterns were construct- 
ed. The end springs were elevated and also brought in 
nearer the central group. The elevated end springs assist 
ir further raising the metal line, as is apparent from a 
comparison of the two photographs of these trucks re- 
produced herewith. The springs, together with their 
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Chiles 50-Ton Capacity Truck with a Total Solid Spring Capacity of 82,000 Lbs., or 28.1 Per 
Cent Greater than the Four Double Coil A. 


R. A. 50-Ton Standard Group. 


Chiles Improved 50-Ton Capacity Truck with a Total Solid Spring Capacity of 89,000 


50-Ton Standard Group. 


greater capacity, has reduced column wear and the tend- 
encv of the bolster to tilt. 

The elevated end springs with bolster spring seats on 
two levels gives a greater depth to the central portion 
of the bolster. Two vertical walls extend from the upper 
spring level to the top wall of the bolster to stiffen the 
spring seat. The column wearing surface is secured by 
widening the bearing surface; the wearing surface being 
on two planes. In the ordinary bolster the column lugs 
extend out beyond the side walls of the bolster proper 
and serve but a single function. In the improved bolster 
design this transverse wearing surface is secured without 
projecting the bolster beyond. the width necssary for the 
spring bearing area. These features provide a stronger 
bolster end construction with a decrease in weight. While 
this increase in spring capacity of 39 per cent has been 
secured by using the same spring plank as used in the 
four-coil, 50-ton “D” group, a saving in truck weight 
of some 300 Ibs. over the standard truck has resulted. 

A comparison of the area and section modulus at va- 
rious points in this improved design with those of a 70- 
tcn frame in which the actual strain gauge stresses and 
fatigue strength were determined clearly shows the great 
strength provided. From a study of the side frames in 
the accompanying drawings it is easily seen that these 
parts are of much greater strength than similar sections 
in side frames of the common type. 

It is remarkable that a saving in weight is accomplished 
and at the same time a greater number of springs pro- 
vided together with the excess strength as shown by 
strain gauge stresses and fatigue strength on a similar 
type of frame. The reduction in weight with the greater 
spring capacity and frame strength is accomplished by a 
more natural distribution of the metal, thus reducing the 
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- Fatigue Test Data- 


oe Remarks as to Location Ind. Read. Ran ue Test- oF iG Ae 
| See Sketch “Even Side" * 43587 A3587 | Test No. G-255 Vertical 13,000 Lbs. 
2 At Pos.lI7 “Even Side" 130534 136534 Date of Test 12-9-22 Transverse 18300 
3 See Sketch "A Side" 155320 155320 | Patt. No. fo22 Wist, 12,200 » 
4 Same as No.3 "X Side" 158785 158785 Drwg.No.  2519-A -Indicator 
5 u "Even Side" 158870 158870 | R.RCo. N.Y.C. Readings- 
6 " "AX Side“ 159105 159165 Tupe of Chiles Start 000000 
-!Remarks:- Frame Int. Box | Stop 175,404 
Large Crack and Fole in journal box at "A Side" in frame Capacity  7OTon | Vibrat'nsRun 175,404 
at start did not enlarge. Weight 754 Lbs. | Vibrations 
Frame loaded similar to previous test G-254 Heat No. 54244-| Per Min 50 
* Top thickness of journal box on Even Side" i's Va" Tested by —- RBC-DL-JEM. 
Under drawing dimensions "A Side" 0.K. Date Cast —|I- 17-22 
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Tests of Chiles 70-Ton Capacity Cast Steel Truck Side Frames, 
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irregular stresses prevalent in the com- 
mon type of side frame. 


In COMPARING SPRINGS THE WEIGHT 
OR RESILIENCE SHOULD BE THE 
Unit oF MEASUREMENT RATHER 

THAN CAPACITY 


When a helical spring is compressed 
by a load a certain amount of work is 
performed on the spring. This work 
is stored up in the spring in the form 
of a strain energy and is equal to the 
mean olad times the deflection. The 
total work required to compress a spring 
solid is equal to one-half the total load, 
times the spring travel from its free 
position until the coils just come in con- 
tact. This is true since spring steel is an 
elastic material and follows the law of 
proportionality of stress intensity to 
strain; helical springs being ordinarily 
designed and built so that the coils will 
come in contact before the elestic limit 
of the steel is reached. 


The ability of any solid body, such as 
a spring, to store up energy and to re- 
turn to its original dimensions upon the 
removal of the cause of strain is de- 
fined, generally speaking, as resilience. 
In mechanics the term is used to denote 
the amount of work which a body under 
strain is capable of doing in returning to 
its unstrained state ; that is, the resilience 
is the potential energy due to the strain. 
The resilience or resistance to impact or 
blows of a round solid bar of length L 
is equal to : 
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G = the modulus of elasticity 
of the material in shear, 
also known as the modul- 
us of rigidity. 

The modulus of elasticity being prac- 
tically the same in all grades of spring 
steel, it has but little influence on the 
resilience of the spring. The resilience 
varies as the square of the maximum 
shearing stress and directly as the vol- 
ume. The major cause of spring break- 
ages, and their attendant evils, is recog- 
nized as the lack of sufficient spring 
resilience. Some increase in resilience 
can be obtained by increasing the unit 
stress, but this would necessitate a spe- 
cial spring, and experiments along this 
line have not given the desired results. 
In a Comparison of special and standard 
springs, designed for equal unit stress, 
either the weight or resilience should be 
the unit of measurement rather than 
capacity. A greater spring capacity can 
be obtained by the application of special 
springs, but. unless higher unit stresses 
are used, the introduction of special 
springs has no advantage over standard 
bars if equal spring resilience is pro- 
vided. 

In the Chiles increased spring capacity 
trucks the greater resilience is obtained 
through the use of additional standard 
coils; the increase in resilience being di- 
rectly proportional to the increase in 
weight and volume of the additional 
springs. 

COMPARISON OF SPRING CAPACITY 

; AND AXLE CAPACITY 


A static load equal to the axle capacity 
removes only 45 per cent of the spring 
capacity of the Chiles improved trucks, 
leaving a surplus equal to 55 per cent 
of the axle capacity, as compared to 62.5 
and 37.5 per cent respectively for the 
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- Fatigue Test Data - 
K ; { Run - Fatigue Test- -Fatique Test- 
a Remarks as to Location pd. vib tice ie ane 
I See Sketch "A Side" Very Small ~48587 48587 | Test No. G-254 |Vertical 131,000 Lbs 
2 q “ _ “Even Side" in top of Jour.Box 74204 74204 | Dateof Test [24-22 |Transverse 18300 » 
3 x "Side" " " " « « 74924 74924 |PattNo. 7322 |Twist 12200 
4 is ~ “Even Side" » 75731 15731 | Drwg.No.  2519-A_ | -Indicator 
R.R.Co. NYC. | Readings - 
-:Remarks:- Type of — Chiles | Start 000000 
Position 2/9% is |" back from edge of column. Frame Int Box | Stop 752l2 
Position 5/912 is in center of column. Capacity  TOTon | Vibratns Run I752I2 
This frame tested by applying vertical (entire) load on spring Weight 7156 Lbs. | Vibrations 
seat proper. Uniformly distributed on 5.5-10/2'wide. Unable Heat No.  54244-I| Per Min 50 
fo apply part of load on spring shelves. Tested by RBC: JV-DEL 
Frame Cast and Tested by American Steel foundries. Date Cast II-I7-22 


Tests of Chiles 70-Ton Capacity Cast Steel Truck Side Frames, 
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Chiles 40-Ton Capacity Cast Steel Truck Side Frame. 


present grouping. The unsatisfactory service of class “D” 
truck springs for 100,000 lbs., capacity cars has been rec- 
ognized for some time. The total spring capacity of this 
group, with the coils solid, is 64,000 Ibs., or 256,000 Ibs. 
for the four clusters. A load equal to the capacity of 
the four axles requires 62.5 per cent of the total spring 
capacity, and when carrying such a load the springs 
would have a remaining capacity of only 37.5 per cent. 

The trucks recently placed under the C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. 50-ton gondola cars have four double coil and two 
single coil springs (A. R. A. Standard class “D,”) hav- 
ing a capacity, with the coils solid, of 89,000 lbs. per 
cluster, or 356,000 lbs. per car. A load equal to the 
axle capacity requires but 44.9 per cent of the total spring 
capacity, leaving a surplus of 55.1 per cent. 

Under a 70-ton car with the present five double coil “H” 
group the normal weight of springs is 58834 lIbs., or less 
than 0.3 of one per cent of the total axle capacity of 
200,000 lbs. An addition of 40 per cent spring capacity, 
secured by increasing the number of standard double coils 
from five to seven, adds 23514 lbs. of spring’ material for 
the car, or less than 0.12 per cent of the total axle capacity. 
With seven double coil standard “D” springs the total 
weight of spring material is 824% lbs., or 0.41 per cent 
of the capacity of the four 6-in. by 11-in. axles. 

The capacity of the present “H” group of 80,000 Ibs., 
with coils solid, is increased 32,000 Ihs., giving a solid 
capacity for the seven double coil group of 112,000 lbs., 
or 448,000 Ibs., for the four clusters. At present the “H” 
group has a solid capacity for the complete car of 320,- 
000 Ibs., or only 60 per cent more load carrying capacity 
than the total axle carrying load. The seven coil group 
has 124 per cent more load carrying capacity than the 
four axles. 

With a static load on the “H” group equal to the axle 
capacity the springs are loaded to 62.5 per cent of their 
capacity, leaving only 37.5 per cent of the spring capacity 
in reserve against shocks, vibrations, etc. Using six 
double “D” springs instead of the present group of five, 
would give an increase in capacity and resilience of 20 


Enlarged View 
of Spring Seat 


Designed to Suit U. S. R. A. Truck Conditions, ° 


per cent. Four clusters of these six coils gives a capacity, 
when solid, (96,000 Ibs. per cluster) of 384,000 lbs. A 
load on these four clusters equal to the axle capacity re- 
moves 52.1 per cent of the capacity and total deflection. 
When loaded with a static load, equal to the axle capacity, 
these six double coil clusters have a remaining load ca- 
pacity equal to 47.9 per cent of their total capacity. 
Groups of six double coil springs have been used under 
70-ton cars, and the spring failures resulting indicated 
that there was still an insufficient amount of resilience 
provided. A static load on the seven coil group equal to 
the total axle capacity of the car, however, removes only 
44.6 per cent, leaving a surplus of 55.4 per cent. 


CuHILes TrucKS GIVE INCREASED SPRING CAPACITY, 
AND EFFECT A CONSIDERABLE SAVING IN 
Truck WEIGHT. 


In this article we have shown trucks for three spring 
arrangements; the four-spring for 40-ton capacity cars 
and 50-ton capacity closed top cars, the six-spring for 50- 
ton capacity open top equipment and seven-spring for 
70-ton capacity cars. In addition to providing increased 
spring capacity, without the introduction of a special 
spring, the Chiles design of trucks effects a considerable 
saving in the truck weight. The extent of this saving in 
weight is clearly shown by the following comparison, the 
comparison being based on the U. S. R. A. design of 
the same capacity. Weight of side frames and bolsters 
per car 


AR. A, 


“D” Coils “Gapacity Ordinary Chiles Saving in 
per Group Tons Design Design Weight 

4 40) 3,320 Ib. 3,080 240 

4 50 3,710 Ib. 3,320 390 

6 50 (no design) 3,500 

5 70 4,890 Ib. 

7 70 (no design) 4,400 


In considering this comparison it should be borne in 
mind that one of the Chiles 50-ton capacity trucks listed, 
and also the 70-ton capacity truck, have an increased 
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Chiles 40-Ton Capacity Steel Truck Bolster. 


spring capacity and spring resilience of 39 and 40 per cent 
respectively over that provided in the ordinary design. 


It is possible to increase the spring capacity and spring: 


resilience of the present standard design of trucks by 
the use of additional standard coils, but were this at- 
tempted, it would result in a considerable increase in 
weight over that of the present truck. Taking this into 
consideration it is remarkable that in the Chiles design of 
trucks provision is made for a 40 per cent increased spring 
capacity and resilience, and at the same time such a great 
Saving in truck weight is effected. 

Besides the saving in weight of the bolster and side 
frame with the improved spring arrangement, there is 
a saving in the spring plank weight. This is illustrated 
in the six-spring, 50-ton capacity trucks, the single end 
springs being seated above the spring plank, thus per- 
mitting the employment of the spring plank ordinarily 
used. 


Locomotive Manufacturing Statistics 
for 1923 


The United States department of commerce has an- 
nounced that, according to reports for the census of man- 
ufactures, 1923, the establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of locomotives in that year produced 3,- 
422 steam locomotives, valued at $177,891,022, together 
with other products, including repair work, valued at 
$37,501,929, making a total of $215,392,951. The rates 
of increase in number and value of locomotives manu- 
factured, as compared with 1921, the last preceding cen- 
sus year, were 103.7 per cent and 132.4 per cent, respec- 
tively, while the total value of products of the industry 
increased by 111.1 per cent. High rates of increase also 
appear for number of employees, amount paid in salaries 

and wages, and cost of materials used. 

_ It is natural that a rapid growth should be shown in 
comparison with 1921, which was a year of industrial 
depression. Nevertheless, when comparison is made with 
_the abnormally active year 1919, during which production 
m this industry exceeded that reported for any preced- 
Ing census year, a substantial gain—(37.8 per cent in 
total value of products) is recorded for. 1923. 


Arranged for U. S. R. A. Truck Conditions. 


value of locomotives manufactured by establishments 


(principally steam railroad repair shops) engaged pri- 


marily in other industries. These data have not yet been 
compiled, but will be included in a subsequent report. 
Establishments engaged primarily in other industries in 
1921 manufactured 77 steam locomotives valued at $3,- 
125,429, or only three per cent of the total value of pro- 
ducts reported for the locomotive industry. 

The decrease in the number of establishments from 22 
to 19 was due to the fact that three comparatively small 
estabiishments made no locomotives in 1923 and were 
therefore assigned to other industry classifications. Of 
the 19 establishments reporting for 1923, 7 are located 
in Pennsylvania, 3 in Ohio, 2 each in Georgia, New York, 
and Virginia, and 1 each in Illinois, Iowa, and New 
Jersey. 

The statistics for 1923 and 1921 are summarized in 
the following statement. The figures for 1923 are pre- 
liminary and subject to such correction as may be found 
necessary upon further examination of the returns. 


Census Data on LOCOMOTIVE MANUFACTURING 


Per cent 

of in- 

1923 1921 crease-a 

Number of establishments ........ 19 pian 
Rersonseengaced) s...0 ire aie «tre aes 33,608 18,328 83.4 
Proprietors and firm members.... _—..... kx: 
Salaried employees®.....-s2 ese: 2,936 1,744 683 
Wage earners (average number). 30,672 16,583. 85.0 


Number, 15th day of month— 
Max. month and number—Aug. 
Min. month and number—Dec. 


33,863 Jan. 28,990 
25,335 Nov. 12,509 


Per cent of maximum....... 74.8 43.1 
Salanlesmanda waeesy awe asciersie aitence: $58,654,091 24,576,450 
Salariesiuscine sesteh targeted eee ere 6,787,115 4,103,735 65.4 
VV APES en SEAR yagi aan 51,866,976 20,472,715 153.3 
Primary horsepower .............. 91,884 b Tete 
Cost of materials (including fuel) .$124,261,528 55,411,656 124.3 
Coal consumed, tons of 2,000 Ibs... 431,115 Dine eden a 
Brociuctss totals value... eee ae $215,392,951 102,023,358 111.1 
Locomotive, steam— 
INGE Tae c oo oestere Coes ee ee . 3,422 1,680 103.7 
WValuettin. pratt in ote eerie $177,891,022 76,551,345 132.4 
All other products, including re- 
PAalreWOtk,-valtiem. sa. css everett 37,501,929 25,472,013 47.2 
Value added by manufacture—c.... 91,151,423 46,611,702 95.5 


a—Per cent not computed where base is less than 50. 
b—Not reported. 


The figures given above do not include the number and c—Value of products less cost of materials, 
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Program of Mechanical Convention at Atlantic City 


Fifth Annual Meeting of Division V—Mechanical, 
American Railway Association, to Open June 11 


The fifth annual meeting of the American Railway 
Association’s Division V-Mechanical, will be held next 
week at Atlantic City, N. J. The sessions occupy Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, June 11, 12 and 13; and 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 16, 17 and 18. 
They will be held in the Greek Temple, on the Million 
Dollar pier. The headquarters will be at the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim hotel. Following is the program for the 
respective sessions: 


First Day, JUNE 11 
Morning Session, 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 


Meeting called to order. 

Address by chairman. 

Address by Mr. R. H. Aishton, president, American 
Railway Association. 

Action on minutes of annual meeting of 1923. 

Appointment of committees on subjects, resolutions, 
correspondence, obituaries, etc. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Report of general committee. 

Discussion of reports on: 
Nominations. 
Locomotive design and construction. 


SeconpD Day, JUNE 12 
Morning Session, 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 


Discussion of report on: 
Shop and engine terminals. 

Individual paper, “The Modern Locomotive,” by Mr. 
W. H. Winterrowd, assistant to president, Lima Lo- 
comotive Works. 

Individual paper, “Lehigh Valley Three Cylinder Lo- 
comotive No. 5000,” by Mr. J. G. Blunt, American 
Locomotive Company. 

Individual paper, “The Relation of Track Stresses to 
Locomotive Design,” by Mr. C. T. Ripley, chief me- 
chanical engineer, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. 


Tuirp Day, JUNE 13 
Morning Session, 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 


Discussion of reports on: 
Locomotive and car lighting. 
Electric rolling stock. 
Individual paper, “Development of the Electric Loco- 
motive,” by Mr. F. H. Shepard, director of heavy. 
traction, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. 
FourtH Day, JUNE 16 
Morning Session, 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 


Address by Mr. Frank McManamy, commissioner, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Individual paper, “Governmental Relations to Trans- 
portation,” by Mr. W. R. Cole, president, Nashville 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 

Individual paper, “Proper Training of Shop Super- 
visory Forces,” by Mr. L. W. Baldwin, president, 
Missouri Pacific Ry. 

Discussion on report on: 

Specifications and tests for materials. 


Election of oftcers. 
Discussion on report on: 
Car construction. 


FirtH Day, JUNE 17 
Morning Session, 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 


Discussion of reports on: 
Prices for labor and material. 
Arbitration. 

Tank cars. 
Loading rules. 
Safety appliances. 


S1xtH Day, JUNE 18 
Morning Session, 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 


Discussion of reports on: 
Autogenous and electric welding. 


Brakes and brake equipment. 
Wheels. 


Note: During the sessions of the meeting an address 
will be heard from Mr. W. R. Scott, president, Southern 
Pacific Lines. 


The enrollment committee will be located in the en- 
trance to the pier. Each member of the association, im- 
mediately on arrival, should go to the enrollment booth, 
register and procure his membership button, showing his — 
registration. Members will also be provided with badges 
for their families. Cards for registration will be furn- 
ished at the enrollment booth at the entrance to the pier. 

Members are requested to be in their seats promptly 
at 9:30 a. m., daylight saving time, which is one hour 
faster than eastern standard time. ' 

The committee on subjects will be appointed by the 
chairman at the opening session on Wednesday, June 11, 
to receive from members questions for discussion. This 
committee on subjects will determine whether such ques- 
tions are suitable ones for discussion, and, if so, will 
report them to the division at an appropriate time for dis- 
cussion on subjects at the sessions of the meeting which 
have not been first referred to the committee on subjects. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The entertainment committee of the Railway Supply 
Men’s Association have arranged for an unusually inter- 
esting program beginning with the first day’s meeting of 
the Mechanical division convention and continuing each 
day until the final day’s session of the purchases and stores 
meeting. 

There are to be two daily orchestral concerts, one at 
10:30 in the morning and the other at 3:30 in the after-— 
noon, in the entrance hall of the Million Dollar pier. 
Impromptu dancing will be indulged in at the afternoon 
concert and tea will be served each day at 4:30 p. m. 

On Saturday evening, June 14, there will be an informal 
dance and special musical revue at the pier, and on Sun- 
day afternoon a sacred concert in the music room of the 
Marlborough-Blenheim. 

The Paul Specht orchestra of New York has been ef- 
gaged to furnish the music, which, together with all spe- 


cial features is under the direction of Tulsa Lee, of New 
York. 
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Manufacturers 


‘Tools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — New Devices — Products of the 
Short Guts to Economy 
Contributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Labor Saving Ideas 


Combining Speed with Safety 
in a Car Hoist 


A unique combination of advantages 
is offered to railway men in the newly 
developed Whiting portable car hoist, 
designed and built by the Whiting Cor- 
poration, Harvey, Ill. This embodies 
the same basic principles as the Whit- 
ing locomotive and car hoists which 
have ably demonstrated their economy 
producing possibilities in recent years. 
The portable unit makes unnecessary 
a special foundation or pit, and extends 
the use of these hoists to any point in 
the shop or yard where there is a level 
floor capable of supporting the load. 
They are as easily portable as other 
heavy duty jacks, with the big ad- 
vantage that they are absolutely safe. 
Power is required to lower the hoist 
so a car can be supported on the hoists 
without blocking, and can be left over 
the noon hour or over night without 
danger. 

The Whiting portable hoist can be 
used under any type of car and for any 
operation. When removing the trucks, 
four are used, two at each end of the 
car, permitting the trucks to be grouped 
and handled together. When removing 
one, two or three pairs of wheels, or 
renewing springs, two hoists are used 
and the truck is supported by suitable 


The Whiting Portable Car Hoist. 


clamps from the underframe of the 
car during the lifting operation. This 
universal application makes possible 
the elimination of many sizes and 
styles of jacks ordinarily used. In one 
recent installation, twelve such jacks 
were replaced by one set of hoists. 

The Whiting hoist is a motor-driven 
screw jack mounted in a substantial 
frame with three bearing surfaces, 
spaced to give much greater stability 
than in ordinary jacks. A toggle ar- 
rangement raises the jack off of these 
bearing surfaces and allows it to be 
pulled from place to place on wheels 
like a small truck. One, two or four 
hoists can be operated as a unit, the 
control being centralized in one push 
button station. 


New Design of Air Motor 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, have just 
brought out a new design of an air 
motor designed to meet the exacting 
requirements of railroad work for drill- 
ing, reaming, tapping, flue rolling and 
setting plain and flexible staybolts, 
sleeves and caps. 

Models of these machines in plain 
and compound geared types “cut open” 
to show interior construction will be in 
operation daily at their booth, during 
the forthcoming convention. The me- 
chanical men of the railroads visiting 
the show will doubtlessly be interested 
in studying this very unique exhibition, 
which will show an air motor runnng 
with every moving part exposed afford- 
ing an unusual opportunity to study 
and analyze the practicability of the 
ball bearing motor design. 

The accompanying semi-section il- 
lustration of the new motor shows a 
construction different from any air 
motor heretofore designed, in that all 
the moving parts are mounted upon 
ball bearings, which, it is claimed, re- 
duces friction to a minimum, The motor 
is the 4-cylinder type having four sin- 
gle acting pistons ‘connected to op- 
posite wrists of a double throw crank. 
The wrists of the crank are grooved, 
hardened and ground to act as an inner 
ball race and the connecting rods the 
outer ball 1ace. The 4 connecting rods 
each have a “ring end” sufficiently large 
to be strung on to the crank and with- 
in the ring is machined the outer ball 
race corresponding to the inner ball 
race of the crank. After the connecting 
rods are placed in position on the crank 


Type Air Motor Developed by the 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 


New 


the balls are then inserted and are 
retained in position by a spring ring 
retainer. The pistons are screwed to 
piston sockets which in turn are at- 
tached to the connecting rods by a 
floating wrist-pin which is provided 
with oil holes for lubrication. The 
main valves are of the solid piston type 
and are operated from eccentrics on 
the crank shaft. They are placed be- 
tween each set of cylinders from which 
they are separated only by a thin wall in 
which liberal air ports are provided. 
The live air is therefore injected almost 
instantly into the piston chamber which 
insures quick motor action and con- 
serves aif. 


On account of the reduction in fric- 
tion through ball bearing construction, 
and the added power gained through 
quick delivery of the air to the pistons 
a very high motor speed is obtained 
which, being translated into power 
through different ratios of gearing 


Sectional View of the “Cleco” Air Motor. 
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direct to the spindle, provides an un- 
usual high drilling capacity. 

The bearings on crank and connect- 
ing rods run constantly in a bath of 
lubricant, as also do the valves and 
pistons, also gears whose chambers 
open directly into the crank case, which 
is filled with lubricant and is so con- 
structed that the lubricant is retained 
and not driven out when the motor is 
in action. 


Locomotive Rod Boring 
Machine 


The locomotive rod boring machine 
illustrated here was designed by Baker 
Bros., Toledo, Ohio, to meet the needs 
of an extra stiff machine for boring 
outside rods, levers and heavy work of 
similar nature. The machine as at 
present offered is a development of this 
type of machine covering a number 
of models built during the past fifteen 
years. The earlier models have been 
studied by the manufacturer with the 
greatest of care, with a view of build- 
ing the most efficient machine possible 
for this work. The result is an ex- 
tremely simple, rugged and efficient 
machine, which, while massive in con- 
struction is controlled with the great- 
est ease. Speed and feed changes are 
made instantly. Each spindle is driven 
by a 15 h. p. motor running 1200 
r.p.m., constant speed. Where procur- 
able direct current is recommended, to- 
gether with equipping with series con- 
tactor, self-starter with push button 
start and stop and reverse. This makes 
a desirable arrangement and provides 
for tapping oil cups. Where alternating 
current only is available a tapping re- 
verse can be incorporated mechanically. 

The machine is designed for very 
heavy rapid boring, drilling, forming 
and facing, and has ample capacity to 
drive 5 in. high speed drills to the 
limit of their efficiency in steel. It 
can be used for boring and enlarging 
in steel and cast iron up to 14 in. 

The drive is of the constant speed 
type through a train of hardened gear- 
ing, running on the highest grade of 


End View of the Baker Locomotive Rod: 
Boring Machine. ; 
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Rear View of the Baker Bros, Locomotive Rod Boring Machine. 


annular ball bearings, all encased in 
an oil-tight box. No frictions are used. 
Speed changes are obtained by 
means of sliding gears and can be made 
instantly. The minimum number of 
gears are running in mesh at any one 
time. The extreme simplicity of the 
drive is one of the reasons for its great 
success. There are no overhanging 
brackets or levers; no complications, 
either inside the gear box or out. 


The spindle is of forged high carbon 
steel and is fitted with special chrome 
ball-thrust bearings. The spindle nose 
is bored for No. 6 Morse taper. It is 
slotted across the end for driving bor- 
ing and facing heads, fitted with a cross 
drift for holding these heavy tools se- 
curely and in addition has a hollow set 
screw to prevent light tools from drop- 
ping out. The entire driving mechan- 
ism is mounted on the highest grade 
of annular ball bearings obtainable as 
their efficiency as well as durability 
has been fully demonstrated. It is 
claimed that they not only require less 
attention and repairs than bronze, but 
in addition maintain the accurate align- 
ment of the gearing. To insure rigidity, 
bearings are used between each pair 
of gears. aoa 

The feed is simple and rugged, ye 
twelve drilling and twelve reaming 
feeds are provided, 24 in all. The feed 
rack is steel and the feed pinion mesh- 
ing with it is cut directly on the shaft. 
A large bronze worm gear with pro- 
vision for securing uniform wear and 
a safety shear pin to protect the feed- 
ing mechanism from abuse are provided. 
The shear pin is set to shear at 14,000 
pounds. Automatic depth stop with 
fine adjustments, capstan handles are 
provided for rapid traverse, and in ad- 
dition hand worm feed is available. 

The table is a box section heavily 
ribbed with oil tank extending its en- 
tire length. Heavy “T” slots are pro- 


vided and also a deep substantial groove 
for returning the cutting lubricant. A 
slot extends through the center of the 
table. In this are located two adjust- 
able gibbed supports for lower end of 
the boring bars. 

Each frame is an independent unit 
and is adjustable along the base either 
by hand or power. A small motor is 
used for traversing the frames along 
the base. The frames are locked into 
position by air locks, the controls for 
both traverse and lock being located 
in front of the machine. All gears are ~ 
completely guarded. 


Noble Electro-Magnetic 
Separator 
An electro-magnetic separator is a 
machine that is almost a necessity in 
reclamation work, and its original low 
cost is soon made up in savings en- 


Noble Electro-Magnetic Separator, 
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suing from the proper separation of 
iron and steel from brass borings, turn- 
ings, filings, emery grindings, skim- 
mings, washings, sweepings, in order 
that they can be utilized in the high- 
est grade of castings with absolute 
safety—free from iron. 

The machine illustrated here is in use 
in the shops of the Hocking Valley R. 
R., Columbus, Ohio, and is performing 
uninterrupted and efficient service in 
reclamation, It is also in use in many 
other large shops and is giving satis- 
factory results. Electro-magnetism is 
used exclusively with current under ab- 
solute control, and when not in opera- 
tion can be cut off entirely. Therein 
lies the feature in which these machines, 
as permanent magnets cannot be ad- 
justed, and from constant use lose their 
power, making them unreliable. A 
dynamo is furnished with the separator 
for generating the electricity and a 
rheostat for regulating the current. 


Combined Punch, Plate 
Shear, and Bar, Angle, 
Tee Beam and Chan- 
nel Cutter 


Henry Pels & Company, Inc., of 90 
West street, New York city, is pre- 
senting a new development in a com- 
bined punch, plate shear, bar shear, 
angle and tee shear and beam and ch> 
nel shear that is complete in labor 


saving features as well as accuracy of. 


work. This newly developed machine 
is fully adapted to meet most require- 
ments of railzoad car or locomotive 
shops. It has a high and deep punch 
throat to accommodate wide flange 
beams or wide plates and webs of wide 
beams. The punching head is of full 
floating type, accurate and rapid. It 
is adapted for a triple gang punching 
attachment when desired, and can also 
be fitted with a coping attachment that 
will cope both the flanges or webs of 
beams or other sections. The shearing 
end has a deep throat to handle wide 
plates and is equipped with an adjusta- 
ble downhoider that is quickly adjusted 
to varying thickness of materials. Each 
blade for plate shearing has four cut- 
ting edges, being reversible with one 
another. 

The center portion of. this machine 
embodies a diagonal slide with three 
distinct and separate openings; one for 
bars of different sizes, one for angles 
and tees and one for beams or special 


Universal 


Punch, Plate 
Angle, Tee Beam and Channel Cutter. 
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INGERSOLL-RAND 


« $3645 B 


Ingersoll-Rand Type Twenty Portable Air Compressor, Having a Capacity of 60 Cu. Ft. 
Per Minute Piston Displacement. 


shapes. The blades in the first two 
mentioned openings are so arranged 
that materials from the smallest up 
to the rated capacity can be sheared 
without any change, while in the upper 
or third opening, the blades for beams 
or special shapes are quickly changed 
as occasion demands. All of these cen- 
tre openings are provided with down- 
holders and the angle and tee shear- 
ing opening is equipped with beveling 
or mitering tables and stops that can 
be set for any angle from a square cut 
to a 45 degree cut. 

The factor of safety in this design 
is very high, the intention being to 
provide frames which no ordinary duty 
can fracture. All gears are of steel 
with teeth cut from the solid; pinions 
are machined from forgings. All bear- 


‘ings are bushed with phosphor bronze 


and of ample size as not to have undue 
unit pressure. The main shaft runs in 
ring oiled phosphor bronze bushed 
bearings. Adjustable gibs are provided 
to take up any wear that may occur. 

It is obvious that the combination 
of so many functions in a single ma- 
chine, without tool changes, is a great 
time saving feature. 

Any or all of the three operating 
parts can be used at one time without 
interference one with another. 

Only one power unit is required for 
operating all three parts and of such 
size as would be required for the opera- 
tion of any single machine of the same 
capacity as any single part of this ma- 
chine. 


Small Portable Air 
Compressor 


A small portable air compressor plant 
of modern design and construction, has 
been developed and is now being offered 
by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 
Broadway, New York. 

This small portable air compressor, 
designated as the 414-in.x4-in. type 
twenty, has a piston displacement of 
60 cubic feet per minute, and is built 


along the same lines as the larger type 
twenty portables. All of the proven 
features of the larger units are retained, 
e. g:, duplex, vertical compressor, di- 
rect-connected to a four-cylinder, four- 
cycle, tractor type gasoline engine; en- 
closed construction circulating water 
cooling system for engine and com- 
pressor with sectionalized-radiator, fan 
and pump; compressor regulator and 
engine control for reducing speed dur- 
ing unloaded periods; one-piece cast 
steel frame; sheet steel roof and re- 
movable side doors. 

The 4%%4-in.x4-in. type twenty port- 
able opens up a new field. Its moderate 
cost makes it possible and decidedly 
profitable to use labor-aiding com- 
pressed air equipment for work which 
was formerly considered too small to 
warrant the purchase of a compressor. 

Repair plants having a central sta- 
tionary air compressor will, no doubt, 
find this a valuable adjunct, as such a 
unit will more than pay for itself when 
used for erection and repair work and 
in supplying air for the many odd jobs 
of painting, cleaning, etc. A portable 
compressor can be moved from one 
job to another and can be used in 
places where air lines are not installed 
and would be too expensive to put in 
for temporary work. 

This compressor can be furnished 
with a variety of mountings; steel 
wheels and axles; wooden artillery 
wheels with solid rubber tires and steel 
axles; on a Ford truck; and on skids 
for mounting in a car or truck. They 
are available with either gasoline engine 
or electric motor drive. 


Cantilever Reversible Chain 
Pipe Wrench 


The Cantilever reversible chain pipe 
wrench, manufactured by the Canti- 
lever Wrench Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., 
is of interest to the railroad industry 
on account of the self-adjusting feature, 
powerful grip and extreme flexibility. 
It distributes the pressure evenly 
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around the circumference of the pipe, 
reducing the possibility of crushing and 
distorting. The Cantilever - reversible 
chain pipe wrench is made in sizes from 
34-in. to 12-in. 

A feature that appeals to the user of 
pipe wrenches is that the harder the 


pull the stronger the grip. Asa result 
it can be relied on at all time not to 
slip. The wrench can be reversed with- 
out detaching the chain, and with its 
true ratchet action is adapted for 
cramped working quarters. It has a 
rapid, positive grip and release and 
every move of the handle multiplies in 
applied energy on the pipe, a feature so 
essential in close quarter work. It 
grips at any angle. This tool is de- 
signed for simplicity. light weight, 
ruggedness and adaptability. There are 
only three parts and it is stated that 
it can be assembled in five seconds. 
There are no springs or weak frames 
to break. The manufacturers call par- 
ticular attention to the fact that it is a 
time and labor saving device for all 
kinds of pipe work that will reduce 
waste of labor and cost of repairs or 
new piping installations. 

There has been a noticeable demand 
for this new type wrench in European 
countries and the manufacturer has 
completed arrangements with the 
Champion Products Co., London, to 
produce them in England. 


Ryerson-Conradson Lathe 
Effects Large Savings 


By H. SAVAGE 
Shop Supt., Detroit United Ry. 


The Detroit United Railway operates 
electric car lines between Detroit and 
Pontiac, Flint, Saginaw, Bay City, Mon- 
roe, Toledo, and other cities. In the 
operation of this system there is re- 
quired a large amount of repair work to 
the rolling stock. This is done in our 
car shops at Highland Park in De- 
troit. 

We had trouble in the past getting 
our lathes to stand up under some of 
the heavy work done. Repairs and 
maintenance were excessive and it took 
too much time to get the jobs out. 
We made investigations of lathes built 
for this kind of work, and we were 
so attracted by the design and strength 
of the Ryerson-Conradson lathe that 
we bought one in January, 1923. 

This lathe has a 21% inch swing and 
will take work up to 8 ft. between cen- 
ters. Our power plant generates 
electricity at 550 volts for our car lines, 
and we use the same voltage in the 
shop. The Ryerson-Conradson lathe 
1s equipped with a 5 h. p., or 550 volt 
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motor direct connected to the drive 
shaft. This feature eliminates all drive 
pulleys and belts or other means of 
connection between the motor and the 
lathe, and also gets the motor out of 
the way. Another splendid feature is 
the centralized control which saves 
time. x 

As soon as the lathe was installed 
we started working it 24 hours a day, 
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The Cantilever Reversible Chain Pipe Wrench. 


3 shifts of 8 hours each, on all kinds 
of heavy jobs. Yet under this hard 
service it has never given trouble; or 
needed repairs. Since we turn down 
armatures weighing 1,000 Ibs. and axle 
shafts weighing 450 lIbs., the weight 
of the work alone puts quite a strain 
on the bearings. The lathe is speeded 
up so we can do smaller work when 
necessary just as economically as on 
a smaller lathe. 

We feel certain that this lathe will 
last at least 15 years. even under the 
heavy service required of it, and in 
the cost analysis following deprecia- 
tion is calculated on that basis. Al- 
though no repair parts for this lathe 
have been needed as yet, even though 
it has worked the equivalent of 3 years 
of ordinary service, an allowance of 
$20.00 per year is made to cover future 
replacements and repairs. The total 
cost of operating the machine per year, 
including depreciation, interest, main- 
tenance and repairs, power, and labor, 
amounts to $6,053.67 per year or $.8408 
per hour. Exclusive of labor the cost 
per hour is only $.0808. 


Cost OF OPERATION 
Depreciation — $2,5000.00 + 15 


WATS) ers Him rere tae ees $ 166.67 
*Average interest at 6%—16x 
2750000506 "sists ike ae oe to ee 80.00 
Repairs and maintenance..... 20.00 
Power—/0 K. W. H.x300 days 
TXP OLSA MAG Boon See a Se 315.00 


Labor—24 hours x 300 days x 
TE OPK SEM Al, BEE oA eT RS 5,472.00 


*Allowing for interest earned by depre- 
ciation reserve, 


Total operating cost per year, 

Inelidine da DOT ane aes adecet $6,053.67 
Total operating cost per year, 

EX CIUGING LADOE 2 tee ee $ 581.67 
Cost per hour, including labor. .8408 
Cost per hour, excluding labor. .0808 
Saving due to less depreciation$ 80.00 


Saving due to decreased repairs 40.00 
Saving due to increased produc- 

HOI 5) OC ROR ee Ake. ee 700.00 
Total saving per year......... $ 820.00 


Automatic Whistle Blower 


The National Safety Devices Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, are manufacturers of 
an automatic whistle blower which is 
creating considerable interest among 
railroad men, especially from the stand- 
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point of safety and prevention of acci- 
dents at grade crossings. 

The purpose of this device is the me- 
chanical operation of the whistle valve 
and bell on a locomotive, electrie or 
other motor car to produce a highway 
crossing signal. Such mechanical op- 
eration is claimed to be superior to 
manual operation for the following 
reasons: 

The resulting whistle signal will be 
accurate, exactly conforming to the sig- 
nal required by law or prescribed by 
the railway; the whistle valve will be 
opened to its full extent insuring the 
maximum volume of sound; the whistle 
valve will ke opened and closed in- 
stantly, producing sharp, clean cut and 
therefore, more effective blasts; the 
signal is produced without physical 
effort and without distracting the at- 
tention of the engineer from his other 
duties; the absence of physical effort 
will insure the blowing of the signal 
at all highway crossings; being inter- 
connected with the air bell ringer, the 
engineer cannot fail to ring the bell; 
gives the engineer the use of both hands 
in controlling his train. ' 

Examination of the mechanical con- 
struction of this whistle blower and 
investigation of its performance record 
indicate that it may be relied upon to 
produce these results with few if any 
failures and with a very small mainte- 
nane expense. 

The device is an air engine weighing 
about 22 pounds. It consists essential- 
ly of two air cylinders, a toothed plate 
rotated by a powerful sprmg, and an 
oil governor. The main casting, W-l, 
is made of brass. It includes the two 
air cylinders above referred to, the oil 
governor cylinder and a_ cylindrical 
housing for the motor spring which 


Front Elevation of the Automatic Whistle 
: Blower. vi 


rotates the toothed plate. This plate, 
W-31, is mounted on one end of a steel 
crank shaft, W-11, to the other end of 
which is attached the connecting rod, 
W-12, and piston, W-7, of the oil gov- 
ernor. Smaller parts of the device are 
of brass except where steel or iron are 
required for stength or resistance to 
2 he 
It may be mounted in a great variety — 
of ways to suit the particular locomo- — 
tive or motor car to which it is applied. 
It is located usually near the roof of - 
the cab where it will be out of the way 
but where it may be conveniently con-_ 
nected to the whistle cord or lever. 
Where a whistle cord is used a flexible — 
cable runs directly from the operating 
plunger of the device to a clamp on the 
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Longitudinal Cross Section of the Auto- 
matic Whistle Blower. 


ord and where a lever is used a con- 
1ecting rod runs from this operating 
ylunger to an arm on the lever rocker 
shaft. The method of connection is 
such that the device does not interfere 
n any way with ordinary operation of 
he whistle. The engineer can at any 
ime blow manually any whistle signal 
1e desires, even when the device is 
n operation. 


Exhibit of Chase Products 


When the Atlantic City exhibit rooms 
of Chase products, made by Sanford 
Mills, Sanford, Maine were opened to 
the public on August 2, 1923, a beauti- 
ful and attractive store was added toa 
thoroughfare already famous for its 
distinctive ‘shops. 

Neither time nor money was spared 
to fulfill the standard which L. C. 


Chase & Co. had visualized as a proper ° 


setting for their mohair car plushes 
and other mohair velvets used for up- 
holstery purposes. It seems certain 
that the desired results were realized 
if the comments gf the flood of visitors 
can be accepted as a criterion. 
Located directly on the renowned 
Boardwalk and connected with the 
Hotel Shelbourne, the exhibit enjoys 
the advantage of one of the best loca- 
tions on the entire four miles of the 
promenade. Six spacious show windows 
comprise the section directly facing 
the Boardwalk while two windows 
face the main entrance to the hotel, 
and three windows face Michigan av- 
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enue. These exhibit rooms are primar- 
ily intended for educational and adver- 
tising purposes. Whatever sales are 
made are purely incidental to the main 
purpose. 

During the convention of the me- 
chanical section of the American Rail- 
way Assocation a speciai showing of 
Chase “goat brand” car plushes has 
been prepared and those interested in 
coach building and coach equipment 
will find the time well spent if they 
call at this company’s exhibit rooms. 


Bending & Straightening 
Machine 


Henry Pels & Company, Inc., of 90 
West street, New York city, now offer 
a horizontal eccentric bending and 
straightening machine that embodies 
new features especially interesting to 
railroad car shops. 

It is claimed that this machine will 
effect great savings in bending or 
straightening bars, angles, beams, etc. 

The bending blocks move forward 
or backward on an arc, making their 
center distance short near the ram 
head and lengthening as they recede. 
This movement automatically accom- 
modates the varying sizes of sections 
and lengths of radius. This arc line 
of travel of the bending blocks has been 
determined from the moment of re- 
sistance of various sections, figured 
theoretically and combined with results 
of actuai tests. When building rail- 
road rails or similar heavy sections the 
manufacturcr recommends the use of 
filler blocks between the ram head and 
the section with the bending blocks 
well separated 

The design and construction of these 
bending machines follow the same 
features of all Pels punching and shear- 
ing- machines, having very heavy steel 
plate frames that are guaranteed un- 
breakable. Frame plates are of spe- 
cial analysis high tensile steel, having 
a high factor of safety; the intention be- 
ing to provide frames which no duty 
can bend or fracture. Gears are steel 
with teeth accurately cut from the 


Permanent Exhibit Rooms of the L. C. Chase Co., on the Board Walk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Horizontal Bending and Straightening Ma- 
chine, Manufactured by Henry Pels & Co. 


solid. Pinions and shafts are forged. 
Bearings are of liberal dimensions and 
all are fitted with phosphor bronze 
bushings. Main shaft bearings are of 
the ring oiler type. 

Table is especially wide and _ sub- 
stantial with a horizontal roll on each 
side to facilitate ease of handling of 
materials. Bending blocks are adjusted 
independently of each other by hand 
wheels and screws that move them 
in the arc grooves. In bending a beam, 
the blocks are adjusted toward the ram 
head until the bending is started; the 
blocks are then further adjusted until 
the desired curve is secured. Any 
length can then be run through the 
machine as far as necessary. The cen- 
ter distance between blocks decreases 
as the blocks are adjusted toward the 
head of the ram. 


Dial Thickness Gauge 


A light, compact, and convenient 
thickness gauge for measuring all kinds 
of flat material such as sheet metal, 
felt, leather, fabrics, cardboard, rubber, 
fibre, glass, etc., has just been placed 
on the market by the Federal Products 
Corporation, Providence, R. I., and is 
designated as their model ‘22”, 

The body of this gauge is made of 
aluminum and is furnished with vari- 
ous types of indicators. The tension 
spring is positioned so that it can quite 
readily be altered and adjusted to serve 
different requirements. Anvils are 
hardened and ground, either flat or ball 
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The Federal Model ‘22’ Dial Thickness 
Gauge. 
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pointed. The spindle is raised by press- 
ing down on the small lever, which is 
shown at the top of the device in the 
accompanying illustration. 


Cleco Portable Grinder 
The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio have designed 
and built a new portable air grinder, 
which they will show at their booth at 
the convention of the mechanical di- 


vision of the American Railway Asso- ° 


ciation, which convenes at Atlantic City 
on June 11. 

The new grinder weighs 12 lbs., drives 
a 6-in emery wheel and has a speed 
of 4600 r.pm. The sectional illustra- 
tion shows an arbor extension forward 
covered by a neat housing which is 
used as the forward handle. The arbor 
is connected directly to the crank and 
is mounted upon annular ball bearings 


The Cleco Portable Grinding Machine. 


at both ends the same as the driving 
crank. The single piece connecting 
rods contain ball races which operate 
directly on the crank—these races as 
well as the annular ball bearing on 
crank and arbor bearings are open to 
continuous lubrication both in the crank 
chamber and in the forward quill hous- 
ing—in fact every revolving part runs 
constantly in a bath of lubricant. 
There are four types of throttle han- 
dles furnished. There is an enclosed 
type with outside or inside throttle 
levers—also a straight handle with snap 
throttle lever and a straight handle 
with a twist throttle sleeve. The de- 
sign of the body, which is split at cen- 
ter, permits of the removal of the en- 
tire crank assembly without disconnect- 
ing pistons or valves from the crank. 
The piston cups are screwed to the pis- 
ton sockets and each re-enforced by a 
lock nut at base of each cup. The con- 
necting rods are attached to the piston 
sockets by a floating wrist pin which 
is perforated for lubrication. Ths type 
of construction has proven very satis- 
factory in service tests covering a 
period of more than one year. 
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Davis Four-Point Brake Beam Support and Safety Arm, 


Models of these machines cut open 
to display every moving part will be 
in operation daily at the company’s 
booth, Nos. 329-31-31 and 35 in Exhibi- 
tion Hall. 


Continental Car Roof Cement 
in Car Construction 


Quite a number of the largest rail- 
road systems in the country have made 
exhaustive tests and comparisons in 
connection with various protective coat- 
ings that may be applied to car con- 
struction and other materials. The 
destructive action of the elements is 
especially severe on railroad rolling 
equipment, and also these materials are 
frequently subjected. to corrosive ac- 
tion, due to gases and fumes along the 
right-of-way, or brine drippings, acid, 
sulphur dioxide, steam, hot cinders, or 
other conditions that are favorable to 
corrosion or electrolysis. 

In this connection it has been found 
that Continental car roof cement pos- 
sesses remarkable properties as a pro- 
tective coating, and it has been called to 
the attention of the manufacturers that 
this product also has very good prop- 
erties as a waterproofing compound. 
For this reason the Continental works, 
in connection with their sales agents, 
Milar, Clinch & Co. have arranged for 
an exhibit at the convention of the A. 
R. A. Division V-Mechanical, which will 
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Sectional View of the Cleco Portable Grinder, Manufactured by the Cleveland Pneumatic 
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be held at Atlantic City, N. J., next 
week. In this exhibit the company will 
show a miniature box car treated with 
Continental car roof cement so that 
this car is not only protected against 
the ravages of the elements, but is also 
entirely waterproof. 

An incidental advantage of treatment 
of house cars with a waterproof pro- 
tective coating, is that considerable 
money will be saved by the railroads 
in claims due to damage by moisture 
to merchandise in transit. 


Four-Point Brake Beam 
Support 


A four point brake beam support and 
safety arm arrangement of unusual de- 
sign, incorporating compactness, sim- 
plicity and flexibility, has been de- 
veloped recently, and an illustration of 
a conventional application is shown 
here. t 


It will be noted that no part of this 
support is applied to the brake beam. 
It will, therefore, always remain an 
integral unit. Suitable means have been 
employed to maintain this desirable 
feature—thus its compactness. 


The simplicity of this support is very 
pronounced, not only in its entirety, but 
also in -its application, as it is neces- 
sary only to arrange for two rectangu- 
lar holes in the web of the spring plank 
along its center. The central loop of 
the arm is inserted through the spring 
plank opening and compressed suf- 
ficiently to allow for the placing of the 
interlocking gib. After the gib is in 
place, the initial load in the arm will 
more than take care of all ordinary 
flexures. The absence of bolts, nuts, 
rivets, pins and cotters is quite notice- 
able, and the absence of these usually — 
numerous parts, as well as the novel — 
method of application, make for its 
simplicity. 

Another prominent feature is the 
long flexibility, this being very desir- 
able at the time the support is called 
upon to play the part of a safety arm, 
and on account of this condition, is 
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Buffalo Brake Beam Adjusting Carrier and Guard. 


less liable to fracture than arms with 
shorter flexibility. 

This device is known as the Davis 
four-point brake beam support and 
safety arm, and is being manufactured 
by the Davis Brake Beam Co., located 
at Johnstown, Pa., and will be on ex- 
hibition in space 621, at the supply 
trade exhibit during the forthcoming 
convention. 


Improved Type of Brake 
Head 


An entirely new type of brake head 
is being offered the railroads in the 
pressed steel brake head (copper con- 
tent, open hearth steel, non-corosive) 
manufactured by the Buffalo Brake 
Beam Co., as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, and which embodies 
all the features required for the hard 
service a break head is subjected to, 
having 25 per cent more strength than 
the old malleable or cast steel heads, 
as well as being indestructible. In the 
old type of construction when a brake 
shoe was lost or worn out, the head 
and toe lugs were immediately ground 


Pressed Steel Brake Head Embodying Several 
Improved Features, 
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off, causing frequent failures of the 
brake beam and resulting in costly 
transportation delays, together with the 
added cost and annoyance of removing 
and dismantling the brake beam pre- 
paratory to applying new heads. A 
distinctive feature of this new head is 
its face plate which is flanged over on 
sides, top and bottom and riveted to 
the brake head side plates with counter- 
sunk rivets. This plate is of sufficient 
thickness to furnish maximum _ shoe 
friction between terminals without 
damaging the brake head; should it re- 
ceive maximum wear a new plate can 
be added at a small expense without 
dismantling the brake beam. This 
company pioneered and_ standardized 
the forged strut and in addition to this 
new head, they are now making an all 
forged steel brake beam whose safety 
factor is greater than that of the old 
type of composite assembly. 


Standardized Planer Tools 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that getting the right angle and shape 
for a planer tool makes a big difference 
in the results obtained with the tool. 
The roughing tool that is right for 
steel will have too keen an edge for 
cast iron and will tend to dig in, lead- 
ing to chatter. The first instinct of the 
operator is to cut down the amount of 
feed, thereby decreasing production. 

There are, of course, certain ele- 
mentary principles that every planer 
operator and certainly every foreman 
should fully understand. The _ tool 
ought not to reach beyond the bottom 
edge of the apron any more than is 
absolutely necessary and should be 
made from heavy stock, so as to mini- 
mize springing under the pressure of 
cutting. At the same time, the right 
shapes and angles are often a matter 
of debate, because very few of us have 
time to carry through the necessary 
experiments to establish these shapes 
and angles, and they certainly must be 
established by the old fashioned method 
of “cut and try.” 

The G. A. Gray Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, builders of Gray Maximum 
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service planers, have recognized this 
difficulty and have brought out a chart 
entitled “Cutting tools recommended 
for use on Gray planers.” ‘This gives 
the proper shape as well as the angles 
of rake and clearances on a set of six- 
teen general purpose tools, together 
with sketches showing the use for 
which the tool is intended. 


To supplement the chart, the Gray 
company furnishes aluminum models, 
which are numbered to correspond to 
the chart, and have the various surfaces 
accurately ground. These can be 
handed to a blacksmith, who, although 
he cannot read a drawing, will in forg- 
ing a tool imitate the model so that 
it can be quickly ground to shape. 

A set of these models should save a 
good deal of time in getting out planet 
work. The planer hand should have 
a complete set of tools properly sharp- 
ened, ready for use. A good many of 
his troubles are caused by the effort 
to use one type of tool for three or four 
different purposes, for some of which 
the tool is not intended. The chart, 
models, etc., as well as one of the Gray 
maximum service planers will be on 
exhibition at the Gray company’s booth 
at the American Railway Association 
convention at Atlantic City, June 11 
to 18. 


Hauck Venturi Suction Torch 


The Hauck venturi suction torch, a 
product of the Hauck Manufacturing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., employing the 
principle of the Hauck venturi type 
oil burner, was primarily designed and 
constructed to comply with the safety 
and insurance requirements of railroad 
systems. The torch eliminates all pres- 
sure on the oil or in the tank. It lights 
instantly, even at an elevation of 9 feet 
without preheating. Its design pro- 
duces a “rotary” flame effect which 
precludes the possibility of cold spots. 

The torch burns 28° Beaume fuel oil, 
can be raised and lowered while in op- 
eration and will produce an intense, 
soft-soaking flame, which, in the event 
that the torch is used out of doors, is 
not affected by wind or weather. 

A complete torch equipment consists 
of a 20-gallon capacity seamless drawn 
steel tank with 24 inch roller bearing 
wheels attached. The heavy basket oil 
strainer is built inside of the tank.- 
“Quick” couplings are used on the air 
hose. 


Great quantities of tie plugs are pur- 
chased yearly by the various roads for 
maintenance of way work, and where 
these are packed in bags no small pro- 
portion of the plugs purchased are lost 
both in transit and at storage points 
through the bags breaking. Another 
argument against this method of ship- 
ping is that in the treating process 
the sacks are uselessly saturated with 
preservative. Multiple tie plugs in 
wire tied bundles are easy and econom- 
ical to hnadle. Each bundle contains 500 
tie plugs, measures 22% in. in length, 
9 in. in diameter, and weighs about 20 
Ibs. 
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Association of Railway Claim 
Agents Holds Annual 
Meeting 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of 
the Association of Railway Claim 
Agents was held at the West Baden 
Hotel, West Baden, Ind., on May 21, 
22 and 23, with over 200 members in 
attendance. 

Mr. C. C. Hine, genera! solicitor of 
the Monon R. R., delivered the address 
of welcome, and response was made 
by the president of the association, 
Mr. W. H. Failing, claims attorney of 
the Jersey Central R. R. 


The principal address at the meeting 
was delivered the afternoon of the 
twenty-first instant by Hon. L. W. 
Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, who, after re- 
ferring to the important place occupied 
by railroad claim agents in the railway 
industry, and to the value of conver- 
tions held for the advancement of 
claim work, emphasized the remedial 
and preventive elements incident to the 
work of members of that profession. 
Tie function of a claim agent is not 
confined merely to the investigation, 
ncevotiation and settlement of cla‘ms, 
but as well ‘s concerned with the seck- 
ire of the causes of claims, with a-vie v 
to the prevention of accidents. The 
tain part of President Baldwin’s ad- 
dress dealt with the railroad situation 
gencrally, particularly the constructive 
nature of the Transportation Act, and 
the desire of the railroad world that 
no material amendments, especially of 
an oppressive nature, be made to that 
act at the present session of congress, 
The pertinence of these remarks to 
the claim agent lay in the fact that the 
claim man, almost more than any other 
employe of the railroads, comes into 
diiect and intimate personal contact 
with the public’ all over the country; 
and it was the opportunity, as well as 
the duty of every claim man to equip 
himself with accurate information on 
general railroad probiems, in order that 
he might discuss them intelligently with 
the members of the public whom he 
meets in his routine duties. President 
Baldwin several times emphasized the 
importance of educating the public on 
the general situation, and suggested 
that the claim agent was the most nat- 
ural channel through which that in- 
formation could be disseminated. 


The formal papers presented to the 
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convention were far above the average 
and, in fact, the entire program exceed- 
ed in interest and benefit that of any 


prior convention. The papers which 
aroused the greatest interest were those 
delivered by Mr. W. J. Holden of the 
New York Central Lines on “The Edu- 
cation of the New Claim Agent in the 
Legal Elements of Claim Work”; of 
Mr. E. W. Sprague of the Illinois Cen- 
tral System on “What Dividends Does 
This Association Pay?”’, and that of 
Mr. O. G. Browne, of the New York 
Central Lines on “Some Injustices in 
the Administration of Compensation 
Laws”. 


The reports of the various standing 
committees discussed questions of un- 
usual importance. That presented by 
Mr. Herbert A. Rowe, chairman of the 
committee of the American Railway 
Association on the prevention of grade 
crossing accidents was of particular 
interest. 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President: James J. Donohue, gen- 
eral claims attorney, Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R.; first vice-president: Robert 
Irwin, general claim agent, Santa Fe 
Coast Lines; second vice-president: H. 
L. Dunham, general claim agent, Chesa- 
peake & Oho Ry.; third vice-president: 
W. H. D’Arcy, general claims agent, 
Canadian Pacific Ry., Western ‘Lines. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba was selected as 
the place for the annual meeting to be 
held in June, 1924. 


Surplus Freight Cars in Good Repair 
Show Decrease. 


Surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service 
on May 14 totaled 319,106, according to 
reports filed today by the carriers with 
the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was a 
decrease of 5,673 cars under the num- 
ber reported on May 7, at which time 
there were 324,779. Of the total num- 
ber, 167,102 were surplus coal cars in 
good repair, a decrease of 13,786 under 
the number reported on May 7, while 
surplus box cars in good repair totaled 
112,648, an increase of 6,381 within the 
same period. Surpius refrigerator cars 
on May 14 totaled 13,462, an increase 
of 706 cars over May 7, while surplus 
stock cars totaled 17,870, an increase 
of 992 within the same period. Prae- 
tically no car shortage is being re- 
ported. 


Noted Statisticians Study 
Traffic Hazards and 
Formulate Plans 


Statisticians of nation-wide promin- 
ence have accepted invitations from 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover to co- 
operate in making a study of highway 
traffic accidents and to formulate plans 
whereby facts concerning accidents 
may be presented in a manner which 
will enable students of traffic problems 
to find a more ready solution in the 
communities of the country. Announce- 
ment made today from the headquar- 
ters of the joint conference represent- 
ing several national bodies which are 
working toward improved highway 
safety, stated that those who have ac- 
cepted Secretary Hoover’s request in- 
cluded: 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., who 
is also president of the American So- 
ciety of Statisticians and is chairman of 
a safety committee of the national safe- 
ty council; Harold Gordon, manager 
of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers conference, 168 north Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Dean A. N. John- 
son of the university of Maryland; J. 
C. Long of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, New York City; 
M. O. Lorenz, director of the bureau 
of statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington; E. J. Mur- 
phy, chief statistician of the American 
Electric Railway Association, New 
York City; J. O. Ott, of the Integrity 
Mutual Casualty Co., 229 South State 
St., Chicago, Ill.; J. H. Parmelee, di- 
rector of the bureau of railway eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C.; Ethelbert 
Stuart, of the United States department 
of labor, and Prof. J. C. Tracy of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


The chairman of this committee is 
W. M. Steuart, Director of the United 
States Census Bureau, and the secretary 
is W. J. Cox of the National Bureat 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
New York City. 

Through this committee, together 
with six others which will consider 
other phases of the traffic safety prob- 
lem, preliminary work will be under- 
taken for presentation of a constructive 
program at a general conference to be 
called in the fall to which all organiza- 
tions seeking to improve highway safe- 
ty will be invited. 


Some weeks ago, when Secretary 
Hoover asked several national organi- 
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zations to meet with him to consider 
closer cooperation by them in bringing 
about greater uniformity in remedial 
measures, it was shown that there is 
wide diversity in the statistics. In its 
work, the committee on statistics will 
have the advantage of widespread ac- 
tivities and studies already undertaken 
by the national safety council and 
other groups. One of its first duties 
will be to develop more uniform 
inethods: of getting complete facts as 
to the causes, location, frequency and 
severity of traffic accidents. After such 
methods have been developed, steps 
will be taken to interpret the figures in 
4 manner which will be of greater use- 
fulness for the joint conference and 
the communities of the country. 


In addition to the names already 
mentioned, Secretary Hoover has asked 
other leaders in the statistical field to 
cooperate in the work. 


The committee will also seek the as- 
sistance of local official and unofficial 
eroups in many localities in order that 
its studies may be more thorough. 


Cuban Strike Causes Embargo Between 
Havana and Key West. 


As a result of the Cuban railway 
strike, the Florida East Coast car ferry 
has declared an absolute embargo on 
freight shipments between Havana and 
Key West. When the strike became 
effective, May 27, all services on the 
Cuban railways and the Havana Central 
slectric lines were discontinued. Con- 
cerning a settlement, no hope of com- 
promise is offered by General Archibald 
Jack, the manager of the United Rail- 
ways. No overtures have been made 
by the brotherhood of railway workers. 
While this situation prevails, the Flor- 
ida East Coast will operate no more 
ferries. 


Locomotives in Need of Repair Show 
. Increases. 


Locomotives in need of repair on 
May 15 totaled 11,866 or 18.4 per cent 
of the number on line, according to a 
tabulation of reports filed by the car- 
riers with the car service division of 
the American Railway Association and 
made public today. This was an in- 
crease of 426 locomotives compared 
with the number in need of repair on 
May 1, at which time there were 11,- 
440 or 17.8 per cent. Of the total num- 
ber, 6,366 or 9.9 per cent of the number 
on line were in need of classified re- 
pairs, an increase of 261 compared with 
the number in need of such repair on 
May 1, at which time there were 6,105 
or 9.5 per cent. Reports also showed 
5,500 or 8.5 per cent in need of running 
repairs, an increase of 165 compared 
with the same previous date. The rail- 
roads on May 15 had 6,225 serviceable 
locomotives in storage, an increase of 
146 compared with the number on May 
1, During the first half of May, 29,353 
locomotives were repaired and turned 
out of the shops compared with 29,691 
during the last half of April. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Con- 
ducts Systematic Tests to 
Develop the Possibili- 
ties of Radio 


Extensive tests to determine the 
availability of the radio telegraph for 
transmitting railroad messages (other 
than train orders) in the event of ex- 
tensive prostration of the wire systems, 
have just been conducted through co- 
Operation between members of the 
American Radio Relay League, Op- 
erating under federal licenses, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system manage- 
ment. The tests covered the principal 
operating points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system between the Atlantic 
seaboard on the east, and the Missis- 
sippi river on the west. They proved 
in the main highly successful, and in 
the opinion of the railroad Management, 
demonstrate that the service of the 
radio telegraph stations embraced in 
the league offers a practical means of 
emergency communication. 

‘Before commencing the series of 
tests, conferences were held at Phila- 
delphia between A. L. Budlong of Hart- 
ford, Conn., officially representing the 
American Radio Relay League; J. C. 
Johnson, general superintendent of 
telegraph of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system, and the superintendents of 
telegraph and signals of each of the 
four regions in the system, naniely: J. 
D. Jones, of Philadelphia, eastern 
region; W. M. Post, of Pittsburgh, 
Central Region; C. W. Hixson, of Chi- 
cago, northwestern region; and E. B. 
Pry, of St. Louis, southwestern region. 
In these conferences the methods of 
operating and the general plan for dis- 
patching messages and receiving replies 
were agreed upon. For each region 
an originating station in the league was 
selected to send out all of the messages 
for the region and receive the replies. 
Those designated were as follows: 


Eastern region—C. W. Lummis, 2832 
Kansas road, Camden, N. J., station 
call 3-OE. 


Central region—F. B. Westervelt, 5306 
Westminster place, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
station call 8V2., 


Northwestern region—W. E. Schweitz- 
er, 4264 Hazel avenue, Chicago, sta- 
tion call 9-AAW. 


Southwestern region—C. W. Klenk, 
3148 Halliday avenue, St. Louis, Mo., 
station call 9-AAV; and H. J. Becker, 
4419-A Michigan, St. Louis, Mo., sta- 
tion call 9-PW. 


The messages were all transmitted 
between 11:30 p. m. and 7:30 a. m., east- 
ern standard time. In each region, 
divisional or general divisional points 
on the railroad were selected as the 
place to which messages should be sent 
from the headquarters of the region and 
from which replies would be awaited. 
For the various regions these points 
were as follows: 


Eastern region—From regional head- 


quarters, at Philadelphia to Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Altoona, Pa.; Wiliamsport, 
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Pa.; Sanbury, Pa.; Elmira, N. Y.; 
Reading, Pa.; Atlantic City, N. J. 


Central region—From regional head- 
quarters, at Pittsburgh, to Altoona, 
Pai; Bittralo, Ne Yenc Oil City, bas 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Northwestern region—From regional 
headquarters at Chicago, to Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; Grand Rapids, Ind.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Logansport, Ind.; Crest- 
line, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio. 

Southwestern region—From regional 
headquarters at St. Louis, to Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Richmond, Ind. 

At each receiving point a radio tele- 
graph station was designated by the 
American Radio Relay League, to re- 
ceive the messages, and an employee or 
officer was designated by the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad as the person to whom 
the messages should be delivered and 
from whom the reply should be 
awaited. The messages themselves, 
while not in the form of railroad orders, 
dealt with facts such as would ordi- 
narily form the subject matter of such 
messages. For instance, a communica- 
tion from Philadelphia to Williamsport, 
after giving the condition of the weath- 
er at Philadelphia, stated: “In replying 
to this message quote paragraph 166, 
page 60, Williamsport division time- 
table No. 6, of April 27, 1924.” 

The reply quoted the text of the em- 
ployees’ timetable correctly, as fol- 
lows: “Train BF-11 will take water at 
Y. O. instead of at Sunbury passenger 
station.” 


While the greater number of the mes- 
sages were between points in the same 
region, the tests demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of transmitting messages from 
one region to another and from the 
most remote points on the lines to gen- 
eral system headquarters at Philadel- 
phia. In making these tests several in- 
termediate or relay points were intro- 
duced for the purpose of determining 
whether accuracy could be maintained. 
The results were decidedly favorable. 


J. C. Johnson, general superintendent 
of telegraph, expressed himself as being 
very much gratified with the results of 
the emergency radio service tests, which 
demonstrated that, in emergencies, 
these stations provide a means of 
getting general information to various 
points on the Pennsylvania system as 
well as enabling distant points on the 
system to communicate with the 
regional or system headquarters. 


Pennsylvania R. R. Heroes Decorated 
By President Rea. 


In public recognition of the heroic 
acts of 27 Pennsylvania R. R. employees 
President Samuel Rea of the Pennsyl- 
vania, on May 28, presented medals of 
valor to the railway heroes or their 
nearest relative in Philadelphia. Two 
of the medals, which were presented 
by President Rea in the presence of 
the board of directors, were awarded 
employees of the Northwestern region 
which has headquarters in Chicago 
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under Vice President E. T. Whiter. A 
medal was presented to Mrs. Frank L. 
Van Tilbury of Ft. Wayne, Ind., whose 
husband, while agent at Coesse, Ind., 
lost his life in attempting to save F. 
R. Snyder, a civil war veteran, from an 
approaching train. The aged man was 
crossing the tracks in front of the 
station at Coesse on March 6, 1923, in 
a blinding snowstorm and failed to 
see the train. Van Tilbury ran to his 
rescue but was unable to drag him from 
the engine’s path in time to save his 
life and both were killed. A medal was 
also awarded and Mrs. Van Tilbury 
granted a gratuity of $50 a month by 
the Carnegie hero fund. Joseph Bar- 
rata, who has been in the Pennsylvinia 
service for years aS a crossing watch- 
man at South Chicago, rescued two 
young ladies on January 22, 1923, when 
they started to cross the Pennsylvania 
tracks in an attempt to catch a passen- 
ger train. Neither was injured. Twen- 
ty-five other medals were presented to 
Pennsylvania employees by President 
Rea, 11 from the Central region of the 
road, 13 from the Eastern region and 
one from the Southwestern region. 
Among the outstanding acts of heroism 
recognized by the board were the acts 
of Charles E. Burr, yard brakeman at 
Alliance, Ohio, who rescued a woman 
from the path of the Broadway Limited, 
for which Burr was also awarded a 
Carnegie medal, and the bravery of 
two Philadelphia brakemen, C. R. Blank 
and C. R. Jenkins, who entered the 
burning trainshed at Broad street, 
Philadelphia, when that structure 
burned June 10, 1923, and brought out 
a train containing much valuable United 
States mail. 


C. P. R. Inaugurates Air Passenger 
Service to Gold Fields. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry., in connec- 
tion with the Laurentide Air Service, 
Ltd., has inaugurated a flying boat 
service between Angliers, the present 
terminus of the Des Quinze branch of 
the railway and Quebec’s new gold 
fields. A flying boat, capable of carry- 
ing five people, including the pilot, will 
nake regular scheduled trips, leaving 
Angliers on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. The boat will fly to Lake 
Fortune and Lake Rouyn and will re- 
turn to Angliers the same night. The 
single fare will be $50 per passenger, 
including baggage not exceeding 220 
Ibs. The flying boat has a 350 horse- 
power ‘Liberty motor, hops off from 
and lands in the water, has a high 
speed of 85 miles an hour, and a cruis- 
ing speed of 70 miles. It carries a 
total of 1,000 lbs. Four zones within a 


radius of 80 miles of Angliers will be 
covered. 


Western Trunk Lines Reduce Rates 
on Fertilizer. 


Rate reductions up to 51 per cent 
on fertilizer shipped in less-than-carload 
quantities were announced May 29, by 
the Western Trunk Line Committee, 
representing 26 railroads operating 
throughout western trunk line territory. 
The new rates become effective at once, 
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will continue until May 1, 1926, and 
constitute a concession very welcome 
to many thousands of western farmers. 
Many farmers cannot buy fertilizer in 
carload amounts, which has made it 
almost impracticable for them to buy 
any, because not enough farmers would 
join in giving a large order. The result 
has been a loss of business for the 
manufacturers, and incidentally, a 
smaller volume of traffic for railroads in 
that particular commodity. Following 
are some typical reductions under the 
new rates: From St. Louis to Wichita, 
Kans., 44%4 cents a hundred pounds, a 
reduction of 51.4 per cent; St. Louis 
to Lincoln, Neb., 31% cents, a reduc- 
tion of 38.9 per cent; St. Louis to To- 
peka, Kans., 34% cents, a reduction of 
406 per cent; St. Louis to Omaha, Neb., 
25% cents, a reduction of 22 per cent. 
E. B. Boyd, chairman of the Western 
Trunk Line Committee, declared the 
reduced rate on fertilizer in small lots 
is a contribution of the railroads to 
the educational work now being done 
among farmers to increase production. 


President Carry of Pullman Issues 
Statement Regarding Segregation. 


In connection with reports that have 
become current, regarding the segrega- 
tion of the operating and manufactur- 
ing departments of the Pullman Co., 
President E. F. Carry ‘has authorized 
the following statement: “The sugges- 
tion to segregate the operating and 
manufacturing departments of The 
Pullman Co. has been under considera- 
tion for a number of years, believing 
that segregation would expedite the 
conduct of both branches of the busi- 
ness. It is still under consideration. A 
conclusion may be reached soon and 
whenever anything definite is arrived 
at the stockholders will of course be 
advised. If it is decided to segregate 
the manufacturing business, it will be 
done in such a manner that there will 
be no distribution of stock. or assets, 
but the stock of the subsidiary com- 
pany will held in the treasury of The 
Pullman Company.”  - : 


New York Central Negotiates for Re- 
lief from Oil Burning.. 


The New York state public service 
commission held a hearing at Albany, 
May 27, upon the petition by the New 
York Central.R. R. for a suspension of 
the order which requires the opera- 
tion of oil-burning engines on its Adi- 
rondack, Ottawa, and Carthage & 
Adirondack divisions. The railroad has 
been required by order of the commis- 
sion to use oil-burning engines in place 
of coal burners between 8 a. m. and 8 
p. m. during the summer months each 
year. The New York Central at the 
hearing, submitted evidence showing 
that with the use of coal burning en- 
gines it would save approximately $177,- 
000 in its operating expenses from 
April to November, this year. It fur- 
ther claimed that there was little dan- 
ger of forest fires because of the equip- 
ment of its engines with special ash 
pans to catch live coals, and spark ar- 
testers in use on its smoke stacks. 
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The hearing was devoted entirely ‘on 
the presentation of evidence by the rail- 
road in support of its petition. The 
hearing was adjourned to June 6 at 
2 p. m., at Albany, for further exam- 
ination of the witnesses. Robert 
Whalen of Albany, appeared as attor- 
ney for the railroad; C. Tracy Stagg, 
deputy commissioner represented the 
conservation commission; Edward 
Hagaman Hall of New York, the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of the Adiron- 
dacks; and Frank I. Bell of Glens Falls, 
for certain owners of forest lands. The 
railroad is now operating its trains dur-— 
ing the daytime with  oil-burning — 
engines. 


Wabash Passenger Train Collides With — 
Freight on Siding. 


On June 2, at Attica, Ind., an east- 
bound Wabash Ry. passenger train 
collided with a freight train that was — 
standing on a siding, said to have been 
due to the failure of an employee to 
lock the. switch after the freight had 
pulled into the siding. As a result of 
the accident, 11 persons were killed and 
more than a dozen seriously injured. 
The official car of J. E. Taussig, presi- 
dent of the Wabash, was attached to 
the passenger train and Mr. Taussig 
directed the rescue work. 


Panama Canal Breaks Certain Transit 
Records. 


The Panama canal established new 
high records for traffic in one direction 
on one day, on May 2, 1924, when 15 
vessels made the transit from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic. The number of 
transits was the same as in the traffic 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific on May 
25, 1923, but the northbound traffic on 
May 2, 1924, exceeds former records 
in ‘tonnage and tolls. On May 2, 1924, 
the traffic from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific was comparatively light, there 
being but 7 vessels making the transit 
in that direction, and the previous rec- 
ords for total traffic in one day were not 
exceeded. During the first 5 days of 
May, 1924, 44 commercial vessels tran- 
sited the canal from Pacific to Atlantic, 
and 41 from Atlantic to Pacific, a total 
of 85 vessels. In addition to the com- 
mercial vessels there were 16 transits of 
government vessels and 4 launches 
through the canal, making a total of 
trafic for the 5 days of 101 seagoing 
vessels and 4 launches. For the week 
ending May 7, 1924, the total transits 
in both directions were 116, which does 
not equal the high record of the week 
December 2 to 8, 1923, with 124 transits 
of all kinds but is considerably above 
the average. : 


Canadian Car Loading During Week — 
Ending May 24. 


Canadian car loading during the week — 
ending May 24, declined 3,323 cars from 
the previous week, grain loading in the 
western division showing a decrease 
1,100 cars. Coal loading in the eastern 
division showed a gain over the two 
previous weeks but continued light in — 
the west. The holiday on the 24th pos- 
sibly had some effect on merchandise 


a 
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east. 
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loading which fell off 1,309 cars in the 
Ore loading in the west showed 
a decided drop. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year there was 
an increase of 2,801 cars, or 5.6 per 
cent. 


B. R. & P. Waze Dispute Settled “Out 
of Court.” 


The wage dispute between the man- 
agement and the engineers and firemen 
of the Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Ry., which threatened to become seri- 
ous, has been settled amicably, accord- 
ing to T. F. Brennan, vice-president of 
the railway. The settlement was made 
on the basis of a five per cent increase, 
approximately along the lines of the 
New York Central agreement. Last 
week, when the negotiations had 
reached an apparent impasse, the man- 
agement appealed to the United States 
Railroad Labor ‘Board to intervene, 
and the board summoned both parties 
to a hearing. The brotherhoods re- 
fused to attend and a serious situation 
was impending. 


Data Now Available on Central Ameri- 
can and Caribbean Railways. 


The transportation division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has finished 
compiling, from original sources, a 
complete list of all railways in Central 
American countries and in the islands 
of the Caribbean sea, giving informa- 
tion as to the mileage, gauge and roll- 
ing stock for each road, as well as the 
name of the purchasing agent. These 
lists may be obtained from the bureau 
or from any of its district or coopera- 
tive offices. 


Pacific Coast Regional Board to Be 
Organized by Car Service Division. 


An invitation to shippers located in 
the Pacific Coast states to attend a 
meeting in San Francisco, July 11, for 
the purpose of organizing a Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Board, similar to 


those boards already organized in other 


parts of the country was issued, June 
2, by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. The 
chief purpose of the board is to bring 
about a better understanding between 
the shippers and the railroads of their 
mutual transportation problems. 
meeting will be held in the ballroom 
of the Palace hotel, and shippers rep- 
resenting virtually every commodity 
produced in the western states will be 
present. In addition, invitations are 
being sent to the various public utilities 
located in those states, as well as to 
the members of the public utility com- 
missions and also to all farmer organ- 
izations of various kinds asking them 
to be represented at the meeting. The 
states to be covered by the Pacific 
Coast board will be California, Nevada, 
Arizona, Southern Oregon and virtu- 
ally all of New Mexico. George A. 
Leithner, it was announced, has been 
appointed district manager of the car 
Service division of the American Rail- 


' way Association, with headquarters at 


The) 
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San Francisco, effective June 1. Mr. 
Leithner’s territory will be identical to 
that included in the Pacific Coast Re- 
gional Advisory Board. Mr. Leithner 
was formerly a car service agent for the 
car service division. The Pacific Coast 
board will be the tenth similar board 
to be organized in various parts of the 
country since 1923. Similar boards will 
shortly be formed in Pittsburgh and 
Boston, thus completing the organiza- 
tion of the entire United States. 


Sand House Column 


THE First LocoMorive. 


England’s first locomotive, which was 
built in 1781, by William Murdock, of 
Birmingham, England, will be preserved 
in the South Kensington museum. It 
is 19 inches long, 14 inches high, and 
seven inches wide. The boiler is cop- 
per, with a fire box, flue and spirit 
lamp. The cylinders were double-act- 
ing. 

* * * 
THE OPEN SPACES. 


News comes from Dawson, Pa., that 
a Pittsburgh & Lake Erie train ran 
down and killed a two-year old buck 
deer near that city. Which reminds 
us of the tall tales that the old-timers 
in the west used to tell, in the Green 
River roundhouse—tales of hundreds of 
bison killed on one trip, grizzlies in- 
vading cabooses and Indians taking a 
pot shot at the “iron horse”. Proba- 
bly the stories were mainly fiction, but 
we were young and _ unsophisticated 
then and swallowed them all. 


aig es ae 
MooNSHINE ENTERS A TUNNEL. 


Louis Turner, Thomas Doyle and 
Frank Barber are broths of boys and 
they have a hereditary liking for the 
stuff that cheers. Being unable to pro- 
cure the potheen that tickled the guz- 
zles of their ancestors, they drank 
moonshine. But they appear to have 
lost their heritage of being able to 
carry their liquor like gentlemen. They 
grew slightly exuberant, as is evidenced 
by the fact that they mistook a New 
York Central tunnel for the broad 
highway and proceeded to drive their 
flivver through it for a distance of half 
a mile, bouncing over the ties at top 
speed. The fact that they are alive 
can be credited to the providence that 
watches over drunken men, fools and 
the Irish. 

* * * 


SHADES OF JEssE JAMES! 


A masked robber who robbed a pas- 
senger train as it pulled into Kansas 
City last week had a sheik haircut and 
wore a wrist watch. Nine thousand 
two-gun men turned over in their 
graves when the news was brought 
to them via ghostly wireless. 


* * ok 
PULLMANS AND THEIR NAMES, 


M. R. S. of Pocatello, Idaho, wants 
to know if we have ever seen the Pull- 
man car called “Middle Neck”. We 
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haven’t seen that one, but we have 
seen the good old “Klimwoc”, which 
is fraught with meaning if read back- 
wards. Ck. 


[Conventions and Meetings: 


Arrangements have been made by the 
New York Railroad Club to hold a 
large sports outing on Thursday, July 
10, at the Travers Island country club 
house of the New York Athletic Club. 
A full day’s program of sports such as 
boxing bouts, golf and tennis, as well 
as other entertainments have been pro- 
vided for. A special train on the New 
York New Haven & Hartford will leave 
New York at 12:00 noon daylight sav- 
ing time, returning at 10:30 p. m. The 
president’s band of the Erie Railroad 
will accompany the train. In the way 
of sports and entertainments, there 
will be a baseball game between the 


‘New York Athletic Club team and some 


other fast team, six snappy bouts of 
three rounds each, a_ balloon race, 
quoits, tennis, swimming and a clam-- 
bake. For those who desire to play, 
there will be a golf tournament in the 
morning at the various clubs in the 
vicinity, including the Pelham, Siwanoy, 
Wykagyle and Wing Foot golf clubs. 


| Railway Literature | 


“Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky” 
is the title of an attractive booklet just 
published by the Rock Island Lines. 
The author, who lived for many years 
in Colorado, describes, in an interesting 
and authentic way, the scenic attrac- 
tions of that state, including Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Denver and 
the mountain parks, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Pike’s Peak region, San Isabel 
Forest and Mesa Verde National Park, 
CL 


*x* * 


Railway Rates and Cost of Service, 
by Owen Ely. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park street, Boston, Mass. 
Bound in cloth, 148 pages, size 5 by 8 
in. Price $2.00. 

This book is the winner of the record 
prize in the 1922 Hart Schaffner & Marx 
contest on essays in economics. The 
author traces the historical develop- 
ment of railway rates and rate making. 
His effort is to disclose the defects 
of the present rate system, and the 
basis for a scientific revision of the 
rate structure. He discusses the va- 
rious theories that have been advanced 
for the purpose of establishing a re- 
lationship between rates and cost of 
service. There is a chapter which re- 
views recent attempts to develop a spe- 
cific formula for rate making on a cost- 
of-service basis. There is some value 
in the orderly presentation of the ma- 
terial, but unfortunately the work lacks 
that intangible appreciation of the prac- 
tical considerations which would give 
the railroad man confidence in its logic 


* * 


A striking reminder in the form of 
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a calendar, which should prove to be 


an effective medium to assist in the 


prevention of damage to freight, has 
just been issued by the Enameled Sani- 
tary Ware Manufacturer’s Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. It finely illustrates the 
proper and improper methods of pack- 
ing, loading and unloading products of 
this nature. It differs from the ordi- 
nary calendar too, in that it shows the 
months consecutively from June, 1924, 
to May, 1925. 


* * * 


Some interesting data and inforina- 
tion pertaining to the welding of flues 
and superheater tubes is contained in 
a recent bulletin, No. FW, issued by 
the Thompson Electric Welding Co., 
Lynn, Mass. In addition to a discus- 
sion of this subject the bulletin ilus- 
trates a model flue shop layout and 
furnishes comparative costs and cur- 
rent charactetistics with the specifica- 
tions of two types of electric flue weld- 
ers manufactured by this company. 


Patents onRailway Devices 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
May 27, 1924 

Railway Vehicle, 1,495,448. Montague 
Herbert Churchill-Schann, Wodonga, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Triple-Valve Device, 1,495,384—Clyde 
C. Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to The Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 

Car-Dioor Lock, 1,495,372—William E. 
Witten, Chicago, IIl. 

Locking Device for Car Doors, 1,495,374 
—William S. Witten, Chicago, II. 
Car Door, 1,495,369—William S. Witten, 

Chicago, IIl. 

Device for Preventing the Creeping of 
Rails, 1,495,380—John R. Calderon, 
Chicago, Ill, assignor to Illinois 
Malleable Iron Co., Chicago, Il. 

Brake, 1,495,962—Alfred K. Pehrson, 
Bellevue, Pa., assignor to Pressed 
Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flange Frog. 1,495,954. Robert E. 
Einstein, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
American Flange Frog and Railway 


Improvement Company, St. Louis 
Mo. -- 
Tie, 1,495,876—Samuel C. (Berryman, 


Altoona, Pa. 


Car Dror, 1,495,810—Bonapart Schutz, 
Hillview, Ill. 


Railway-Mail-Bag Catcher and_ Deliv- 
erer, 1,495,791—Samuel - T. Perkey, 
Graham, Va., assignor of twocthirds 
to Charlie W. Wade and Thomas L. 
Felts, as Joint Tenants, both of Blue- 
field, W. Va. 

Automatic Air-Brake-Releasing Mech- 
anism, 1,495,740—Dennis C. Hessian, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rail Anchor, 1,495,605—Walter James 
Thomas McLean, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, Australia, assignor to The M. 


B. Rail Anchor Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia. 
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Means for Connecting Brake Shoes 
and Heads, 1,495,552—George W. 
Ditmore, Albany, Abraham B. Appler 
and Charles E. Scholl, Watervliet, 
N: Ye 

Car Coupler, 1,495,463—Charles H. 
Tomlinson, Mansfield, Ohio, assignor 
to The Tomlinson Coupler Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Concrete Railway Tie, 1,495,440—Mar- 
co Righetto and Carlo Zorzi, Milan, 
Italy. 

Air-Tank Heater for Air-Brake Sys- 
tems, 1,495,419—William F. Levison, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Guard-Rail Clamp, 1,495,392—Charles 
Batson, Columbus, Ohio. 

Brake for Railroad Vehicles, 1,495,320 
—Ernst Frolich, Mainz, Germany. 
Steel Tie, 1,495,288—Joshua B. Wilson, 

Manila, Ala. 

Padlock for Railroad Interlocking 
Plants, 1,495,256—Theodore Dols, 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Trade 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., have 
become exclusive general Sales agents 
of the Lewis brands of iron made by 
the Penn Iron & Steel Co., consisting 
of Louis special staybolt iron, Lewis 
2ngine bolt iron and drilled hollow stay- 
bolts. The sale of the products will 
be directed by John P. Moses, gen- 
eral manager of railroad sales for the 
Ryerson Co. The products of the 
Ulster Iron Works, formerly sold by 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., will 
hereafter be sold by a new selling or- 
ganization being organized and directed 
by Howard A. Gray. Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., has been recognized 
as a leading factor in this field for 
years; and by this connection with the 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., has become as- 
sociated with George T., Lewis, one of 
the veteran and best known makers of 
puddled iron in this country. Mr. Lewis, 
president of Penn Iron & Steel Co., is 
the grandson of George Lewis who 
came to this country in 1814 from the 
Penydarren Iron Works of Wales. 


* * 


The Portland Cement Association 
announces the appointment of L. N. 
Whitcraft as district engineer in charge 
of the association’s Philadelphia office, 
1315 Walnut street, effective June 1. 


* OK Ok 


The Oliver Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo., has recently 
effected a reciprocal selling arrange- 
ment with The Pyle-National Co. of 
Chicago, and will continue under its 
present management, manufacturing 
a complete line of locomotive wiring 
fittings for electrical installation on a 
locomotive in conjunction with the 
Pyle-National Co.’s_turbo-generator 
and headlight cases; passenger car fit- 
tings and train connectors to complete 
electrical installation on passenger cars 
in conjunction with the Pyle-National 
Co.’s head end lighting equipments for 
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suburban and “branch line” trains, 
weatherproof switches, plugs and re- 
ceptacles, junction boxes, etc., to com- 
plete installation of flood lighting in 
conjunction with The Pyle-National 
Co.’s “Pyle-O-Lyte” flood lights; as 
well as manufacturing their numerous 
other electrical appliances for use in 
roundhouses, shops, buildings, etc. 


* * 


The Northwest Engineering Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill., manufacturer of power 

shovels and cranes, has opened a new 

office at 101 Marietta avenue, Atlanta, 

Ga., in charge of M. B. Ogden. 
ek 


The United States Chain Co., York, 
Pa., has placed a contract with the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Work for a $55,000 
plant addition. 

* * * 

Charles O. Crump has become con- 
nected with the Enterprise Wheel & 
Car> Corpn.,. Bristole-hent aes 

Pe hi 

Frederick E. Wright has become as- 
sociated with the sales department of 
the International Oxygen Co., Newark, 


NT 
* * * 


Carl Stenberg has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Railway. 


Materials Co., Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Sten: 


berg was previously general foreman 


for the American Brake Shoe & 


Foundry Co. 
* ok Ok 
C. P. Price has been appointed sales 
manager of the St. Louis district for 
the Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., 
with headquarters in the Railway Ex- 
change building, St. Louis, Mo. 
* ok x 
William T. Read has been elected 
treasurer of the Morse Twist Drill & 
Machine Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
* * * 


The National Malleable Castings Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio, plans the erection of — 


a three-story building at Sharon, Pa., 


estimated to cost $200,000. 
8 ap ke 


George R. Hine has been appointed 
factory manager of the New Process 
Twist Drill Co., Taunton, Mass. Mr. 
Hine was formerly general superin- 
tendent of the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. 
Co. 

ee ee 

J. E. Meek, vice-president of Johns- 
Manville, Inc., New York city, died on 
May 24 of heart disease. 

Cg ig 

The Concrete Engineering Co. has 
removed its Milwaukee sales office from 
445 Milwaukee street, to 1005 Bartlett 
building, 130 Grand avenue. 

x * * 

The H. S. B. W.—Cochrane Corpn., 
Philadelphia, Pa. manufacturer of 
water softeners, filters, etc., has changed 
its name to the Cochrane Corpn. 

pe feet 

The Edwards Railway Motor Car 
Co., Sanford, N. C., has awarded the 
general contract covering the erection 
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of its initial plant unit, 80 by 150-ft., to 
the Truscon Steel Co. 
at eet 


N. E. Otterson, who has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager at Chi- 
cago, Ill., for the Osgood Co., was born 
in Virginia and graduated from Cor- 
nell university in mechanical engineer- 
ing in 1899. He spent five years in 
drafting in Pennsylvania, New York 
and Ohio and, in 1904, went to the Pa- 
cific Coast to sell machinery, in the 
Nevada mining camps, for Harron Rich- 
ard & McCone, of San Francisco, Cal. 
Later, Mr. Otterson spent a year at the 
San Francisco headquarters of the com- 
pany, specializing in California field 
work among the mines, railways and 
contractors. From 1910, to 1915, he 
was district manager for the Pacific 
Coast territory for the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., and from 1915, to 1918, 


N. E. Otterson 


general sales manager at San Francisco 
for the Senn Concentrator Co., and the 
Overstrom Mfg. Co. From 1918, to 
1920, Mr. Otterson was superintendent 
of supplies on the spruce production 
contract of the Siems, Kerbaugh Corpn. 
He returned to New York in 1920, as 
eastern manager of the Clyde Iron 
Works Sales Co. In January, 1924, Mr. 
Otterson became associated with the 
Osgood Co., later becoming district 
manager at Chicago. 
=m. Nk 


Charles H. Halle has been appointed 
mechanical engineer of S. F. Bowser 
& Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

x ok * 


The Locomotive Firebox Co. has 
moved its general offices to suite 1908, 
Straus building, Chicago, III. 

ik * 


The Railway Service & Supply 
Corpn., Indianapolis, Ind., has filed its 
certificate of incorporation with the 
secretary of state of New York and will 
be capitalized at $400,000. James P. 
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Goodrich, former governor of Indiana, 
is president. 

Ck oe 

W. C. Peters has been appointed 

manager of sales and engineering of 
the National Railway Appliances Co., 
New York City. 

* OO OK 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
New York, announce the removal of 
their Los Angeles branch, sales and 
service headquarters, 307 East Third 
street, to their new building, 655 Santa 
Fe avenue, which has been made neces- 
sary by the rapidly expanding business 
handled from Los Angeles branch, 
which serves Southern California, 
southeastern Nevada, Arizona, lower 
California and Sonora, Mexico. 

x * * 

During the mechanical convention at 
Atlantic City, next week, the SKF In- 
dustries will exhibit a range of Skayef 
self-aligning ball and roller bearings, 
Hess-Bright deep-groove radial bear- 
ings and Atlas steel balls. Interesting 
models showing the anti-friction quali- 
ties of ball bearings will interest and 
amuse while self-aligning roller bear- 
ing journal boxes for miscellaneous rail- 
way equipment will be on display for 
the first time. 

This company will occupy space No. 
147 in the exposition hall, while head- 
quarters of the sales organization will 
be mantained at the Hotel Traymore. 


[Railway News _ 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire a 
half interest in a branch line, which ex- 
tends from a connection with the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Co., near 
Magunda, Cal., to Orbina, Cal., a dis- 
tance of 17 miles. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has granted permission to this 
company to acquire the Salina & Santa 
Fe Ry. by the purchase of its capital 
stock and lease. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $4,- 
160,000 of six per cent refunding and 
general mortgage bonds and has also 
requested permission to pledge them 
from time to time as collateral for 
short-term loans. The issue is to ma- 
ture December 1, 1995, and to be re- 
deemable on or after June 1, 1925, at 
105 per cent of par. The railway has 
also requested authority to issue and 
pledge $720,000 of bonds of its sub- 
sidiary companies, the proceeds to be 
used to reimburse the treasury for ex- 
penditures made for improvements and 
extensions. 


Bonhomie & Hattiesburg Southern. 
—Examiners Doles and Gray, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
recommended the approval of the ap- 
plication of this railway to acquire and 
operate the Hattiesburg branch of the 
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Gulf Mobile & Northern R. R., extend- 
ing from Beaumont to Hattiesburg, 
Miss., a distance of 26 miles. This ap- 
proval is provisional upon the Mis- 
sissippi Central R. R. being permitted 
trackage rights from Hattiesburg to 
Mobile, Ala. 


Canadian Pacific.—Electrification of 
this company’s railway through the 
Rocky mountains, instead of double- 
tracking the lines, is favored by Presi- 
dent. E.. W. Beatty, to increase the ca- 
pacity of the railway. On his arrival 
at Vancouver, B. C., after a tour of 
the mountain section, Mr. Beatty said: 


“Double-tracking of the line would 
involve enormous expenditures. The 
question of double track is linked up 
with the question of electrification, and 
I would personally favor the latter 
method. Investigations looking to 
electrification through the mountains 
are proceeding slowly. They involve 
the collection of an enormous amount 
of data and the consideration of various 
sites and sources of power supply. As 
soon as the engineers’ work is com- 
pleted, a decision will be made and 
final plans put in our hands. No an- 
nouncements as to the work to be done, 
or where it will be done, can be made 
until these preliminary enquiries have 
been concluded.” 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
issue $9,928,850 of special guaranteed 
betterment stock, which is to cover 
certain expenditures. At the same time, 
the Pennsylvania R. R. applied for per- 
mission to assume liability and obliga- 
tion for the proposed issue. 


Missouri Pacific—Experiencing the 
greatest volume of traffic enjoyed in 
any May in the history of the rail- 
road, the Missouri Pacific loaded lo- 
cally and received from connections a 
total of 118,457 cars of revenue freight 
last month, according to the monthly 
statement issued by President L. W. 
Baldwin. This is a total of 8,809 cars 
more than the number handled in May, 
1923. The daily average of 4,556 is 273 
cars a day more than the best previous 
daily average for any May. The 
former record was established in May, 
1917, when the average was 4,283. The 
May figures also exceed the totals for 
April this year, when the total was 
117,837, as announced a month ago. So 
far this year the volume of business 
handled by the Missouri Pacific ex- 
ceeds the total for the same period a 
year ago by 16.5 per cent. The figures 
for the year to date are 582,534 cars as 
compared with 499,999 handled from 
January 1 to May 31, 1923. Improve- 
ment in operating efficiency was re- 
flected in the daily average number of 
miles per car per day the figure for 
May being 32.58, a better figure has 
been recorded in only one month in the 
last six years, when the figure for last 
September reached 32.66 miles per day 
for each car on the railroad. Local 
loadings show good gains, the total 
for May being 84,899 or an average of 
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3,265 a day. The total in April was 
83,524 while during May last year the 
total was only 78,896. All this tends 
to indicate that business conditions, at 
least in the territory served by the 
Missouri Pacific, are holding their own 
when it is considered that last vear 
was a record breaker in nearly every 
respect. Passenger train performance 
on the Missouri Pacific shows an even 
ereater improvement. The figures for 
May show 97 per cent of all passenger 
{rains operated as arriving at destina- 
tion on time. This is several points 
better than the showing in April and 
almost 12 per cent better than the rec- 
ord a year ago. “So long as our busi- 
ness continues to increase in this way, 
there is no reason to fear the future,” 
Mr. Baldwin’s statement continues. He 
points out that at least so far as the 
Missouri Pacific is concerned the busi- 
ness outlook is encouraging and war- 
rants an optimistic viewpoint. 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, office of the 
Missouri Pacific R. R. has been moved 
from the Electric building to 203 Dixie 
Terminal building. 


Canadian National.—In the statement 
of operating results for the month of 
March, 1924, the Canadian National 
Rys., show another substantial in- 
crease in net earnings. Gross earnings 
increased $1,356,886 or 7.93% as com- 
pared with March, 1923. After deduct- 
ing operating expenses which amounted 
to $18,376,553, a net operating revenue 
is shown for the month of $2,293,966, 
as compared with a deficit of $302,903.13 
for the corresponding month of 1923. 
The net earnings for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for the first three 
months of 1924 amounted to $2,555,442 
as compared with a deficit of $3,572,- 
955 for the first three months of last 
year, resulting in an improvement of 
$6,128,397. Gross earnings, operating 
expenses and net earnings for the 
month of March and for the three 
months compare as follows: 


1924 

Sela waseiahe te oop $20,669,619 
. 18,376,553 
2,293,066 


Gross 


Neto iti wie eae are 
Grossiagx.f eee $56,762,628 
Operating Expenses .. 54,227,186 
Net 2hic Gl ae ee 2,555,442 
D-Decrease Def-Deficit 


Chicago & Northwestern.—This com- 
pany has just issued its annual report 
for the year ending December 31, 1923. 
Following is from the income account: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses..... 
Net revenue from railway operations. 


Net railway operating income 
Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


Construction during the year included 
the following: 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Grade separation 
on Madison Division —Reference was 


Def 3,572,955 


Imp-Improvement. 
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made in the last annual report to the 
work being done on the elimination of 
grade crossings in the southwest part 
of the city of Milwaukee on the Madi- 
son division, in conformity with pro- 
visions of an order of the Wisconsin 
ralroad cominission and an ordinance 
of the city of Milwaukee. This work 
was practically completed during the 
year. There were two tracks in this 
territory before the grade separation 
work was started. Provision has been 
made for four tracks. Three of these 
tracks are now in operation. The 
fourth track will not be built until ad- 
ditional train service requires it. When 
that time comes the additional track 
can be provided at relatively small ex- 
pense. Grades on this part of the line 
were formerly one per cent. They have 
been reduced to one-half of one per 
cent. This has permitted an increase 
in west-bound tonnage of 600 tons per 
train and has made possible the elim- 
ination of pusher engine service 
through this territory. 


Clinton, Iowa.——The work of grade 
separation was carried on during the 
year and the subway at Second street 
was completed. There remains an in- 
terlocking plant to be constructed in 
order to complete this project in its 


entirety. This plant will be built in 
1924. 
Ironwood, Mich.— Reference was 


made in the last annual report to the 
construction of a viaduct across the 
yards and tracks at Mansfield street. 
This viaduct was completed during the 
year and is now in service. 


Chicago, Ill—Kinzie street track ele- 
vation—The city council of Chicago 
ordered the separation of grades on the 
Galena division along Kinzie street, be- 
tween Ashland avenue and Sangamon 
street, under an ordinace which expired 
at the close of the year 1921. Negotia- 
tions were entered into with the city 
for an extension of time. This was 
granted and tracks have been raised 


1923 Increase Percent 
$19,312,733 $ 1,356,886 7.03 
19,615,636 D' 1,239,083 D 6.32 
Def302,903 Imp 2,595,969 
$53,991,964 $ 2,799,664 SEZ 
57,564,919 D 3,337,733 D'5.30 


Imp 6,128,397 


for a quarter of a mile and a subway 
has been provided at Ogden avenue. 
Work was commenced in August, 1923, 
and substantial progress was made. It 


1923 


ana pute Ben oy Gigs meeeete ese Wp latent $160,425,965 


132,507,531 
27,918,433 
15,843,374 
20,379,581 
11,642,113 

8,737,467 


will be entirely completed early in 1924. 


Casper, Wyo—A ten-stall addition 
to the engine house, of brick, an 80,- 
000-gallon fuel oil tank, a 40-foot, 100- 


Cd 
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ton track scale, and a one-story brick 
storehouse and oil-house 36 feet by 
120 feet, were constructed at this point; 
5,400 feet of main line was relocated 
and nine miles of additional yard tracks 
constructed, providing additional yard 
capacity of 770 cars. 


Chadron, Neb—Eight stalls of the 
engine house were extended 26 feet, 
the machine shop was enlarged and a 
new 95-foot turntable was constructed. 


Madison, Wis.—Monona yard.—A 29- 
stall engine house, with a 50-foot by 
100-foot machine shop, and a separate 
power house building and store house, 
were constructed of brick at this point. 
A 300-ton coaling station, of reinforced 
concrete, a 50,000-gallon steel water 
tank, and a car repair yard, were con- 
structed at this location. This pro- 
vides a complete new engine terminal 
at this point and the old terminal, near 
the station in Madison, has been aban- 
doned and will be removed. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—A 300-ton coaling 
station, of reinforced concrete, was 
completed at this point. = 

Chicago shops.—T wo 600-ton coaling 
stations, of reinforced concrete, were 
constructed, one for the Galena divi- 
sion and one for the Wisconsin di- 
vision. 

Stambaugh, Mich.—A 150-ton rein- 
forced concrete coaling station was 
constructed. 


Evansville, Wis—A 200-ton rein- 
forced. concrete coaling station was 
constructed. 


Antoine, Mich.—A 150-ton estate 
cally operated coaling station, of tim- 
ber construction, was built. 


Waseca, Minn.—A 150-ton mechani- 
cally operated coaling station, of tim- 
ber construction, was built. 


Huron, S. D'—A 200-ton mechanically 
operated coaling station, of timber con- 
struction, was completed during the 
year. 


Onawa, Mondamin, Hawarden, Peter- 
son and Laurens, Iowa, and Montfort 
Junction, Wis.—Modern plants for 
chemical treatment and softening of 
water for locomotives were constructed 
at each of these locations. Very sub- 
stantial economies will result from 
these improvements. 

“West Chicago, Ill—A well 2,080 feet 
deep, 20 inches in diameter at the top 
and 12 inches at the bottom, was sunk. 


An abundant supply of excellent water 


was obtained. This well will be equipped 
with an automatic air lift pumping de- 
vice, capable of pumping 600 gallons 
per minute. 

Malta, Ill—A well, 1,011 feet deep, 
16 inches in diameter at the top and 
10 inches in diameter at the bottom 
was sunk at this point. 


Ravenswood, Ill.—A third unit, con- 


sisting of a four-story ‘concrete and — 


brick fireproof building, 60 feet by 150 
feet, was completed at this point, to 
provide additional space needed for 
storage of records and necessary room 
for the accounting department. 


New London, Monico, Eagle River 
and Elcho, Wis., and Marenisco, Mich. 


Fi 


a 
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—New station buildings were con- 
structed at each of these points to re- 
place buildings destroyed by fire. 


Lake View and Story City, lowa.— 
New station buildings of frame con- 
struction, with stucco exterior, were 
constructed at these points to replace 
old buildings which had become in- 
adequate. 


Asbestos, Ill—A new station, located 
opposite the recently erected plant of 
the Johns-Manville Co., about two miles 
north of Waukegan, was established 
during the year and given the name of 
Asbestos. The station building is of 
timber construction and finished with 
composition building material manu- 
factured by the Johns-Manville Co. 


Blair, Neb.—The superstructure of 
the bridge over the Missouri river at 
this point was, during the year, re- 
placed by a new structure. The old 
bridge, one of the earliest built across 
this river, was constructed in 1882 and 
1883. It was not of sufficient strength 
to carry the present day heavy loco- 
motives and all trains had to be di- 
vided into smaller units before cross- 
ing the river. This caused delay and 
excessive operative expense. With the 
volume of traffic which your company 
now has to handle in this territory it 
was found that it would be economical 
to install a heavier superstructure. The 
substructure supporting the bridge 
consisted of four main piers built of 
masonry in which Mankato limestone 
of superior grade was used. A careful 
examination was made and no signs of 
deterioration were found so that it was 
possible to use these piers without any 
changes or alterations. The old bridge 
contained 2,389,018 pounds of metal in 
the three main spans and 374,098 pounds 
in the two approach spans. The new 
structure contains 4,563,500 pounds of 
metal in the three main spans and 559,- 
000 pounds in the girder approaches. 


Brie new bridge is a single track bridge. 


Radnor, Ill.—A second track, extend- 
ing from Radnor to Limestone, on the 
Southern Illinois division, approximate- 
ly seven miles in length, was con- 
structed and put in operation. The con- 
struction of this track will admit of 
more rapid movement of trains over 
this division, thereby reducing the cost 


of operation materially. 


Proviso yard, West Chicago, IlL— 
The work of changing the location of 
the main tracks through the Proviso 
yard from their present location in the 
middle of the yard to a new location 
on the south side of the yard has been 
commenced, and a third track from 
Elmhurst at the west end of this yard to 
West Chicago has also been started. 
These improvements are necessary in 
order to handle expeditiously the great- 
ly increased volume of traffic moving 
in and out of this yard in the most 
economical manner and for the avoid- 
ance of delays. 


Wyoming division.—For the purpose 
of increasing train loads between Cas- 
per and Chadron, grades were reduced 
at Fetterman, Irvine, Careyhurst, Big 
Muddy, Strouds and Harrison. Grades 


‘. aan 


~60-car trains operated where 
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were formerly slightly in excess of one 


per cent at these points. They have 
been reduced to .6 of one per cent. The 
curvature at Fetterman was also light- 
ened. These grade changes permit the 
hauling of 50 per cent more tonnage 
with the same locomotive power. 
Passing tracks for the accommodation 
of 60 cars were constructed at Casper, 
Siding No. 12, Crawford, Glen, Fort 
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and carrying a corps of dairy experts, 
left Stephenson, Mich., June 2, arriving 
at Wakefield, the last stop in its itiner- 
ary, Jane 21.. Thetrain® consists” of 
three baggage-cars, one coach, dining- 
car, sleeping-car and a gondola car, 
to be used for display purposes. 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The 
income account of this company for 
the month of April and for the first four 


Robinson, Andrews, Harrison, Jireh, months of 1924, shows the following: 
Month of April 
Account 1924 1923 Decrease 
Gross Operating Revenues..... $11,707,719.08 $14,112,363.84 $2,404,644.76 
Balance after PAX Smee | *378,941.41 1,605,692.77 1,984,634.18 
Net-Operating Income ......., *691,856.71 1,066,294.04 1,758,150.75 
Four Months Ended April 30th 
1924 1923 Decrease 
Gross Operating’ Revenues....$50,153,217.94 $55,720,572.17 $5,567,354.23 
Balanceranvermbaxes tion. ses. 4,301,464.23 6,964,218.12 2,662,753.89 
Wet Operatingic.. 1.2. -ocsaek. ss 2,775,629.34 5,038,759.30 2,263,129.96 


*Decrease. 


Siding No. 23, Siding No. 42, Fetter- 
man, Irvine, Glen Rock and Big Muddy. 
Bridges between Chadron and Casper 
were strengthened to make them capa- 
ble of carrying Mikado engines. With 
these improvements these engines may 
now be operated in this territory and 
20-car 
trains were the maximum that could be 
handled heretofore. Very great econo- 
mies of operation are already being 
realized as a result of these improve- 
ments. The helper engine headquar- 
ters for the hill west of Harrison was 
moved from Douglas to Orin, and a 
two-stall engine house, with water and 
fuel oil stations, were provided for the 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses..... 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Net railway operating income......... 


Gross income . 
Total deductions 
Net income 


helper engines, which will hereafter be 
stationed at this point. 


Black Hills division.—Passing tracks 
on the line between Dakota Junction 
and Rapid City were constructed at 
Dakota Junction, Oelrichs and Oral. 
Bridges on this line were also strength- 
ened for the purpose of carrying Mika- 
do engines. Thirty-car trains are now 
being operated in this territory, where 
12-car trains were the maximum here- 
tofore possible. 


This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to issue $3,150,000 of general 
mortgage five per cent gold bonds, with 
which to reimburse its treasury for ex- 
penditures made. 


To assist those interested in dairy- 
ing, the Northwestern, co-operating 
with the Michigan Agricultural col- 
lege, the Upper Peninsula Development 
bureau, various breeders’ associations 
and other rail lines operating in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, is op- 
erating a dairy special this month. 
This train, completely equipped to 
demonstrate the latest dairy methods 


Pe ee 


Erie—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to pledge $2,000,000 first 
consolidated mortgage general lien 
bonds and $4,992,000 refunding and im- 
provement mortgage bonds and to is- 
sue and pledge $8,200,000 refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds with the 
secretary of the treasury as additional 
collateral security for loans made to 
the railway under section 210 of the 
Transportation Act. 


Florida East Coast.—This company 
has issued its annual report for the 
year ending December 31, 1923. Fol- 
lowing is from the income account: 


1923 1922 
pia) Sree a $16,023,997 $13,427,624 
Oe often atece = RETR ae 10,771,329 9,431,824 
Sk ak osretanatalirde rs tes 5,252,668 3,995,799 
en ee 3,896,030 3,220,341 
CS ne 4,371,632 3,317,332 
ak ache hotest: 1,613,959 1,325,460 
dit ia apnea es 2,757,672 1,991,871 


During 1923, 74 miles of 70-Ib. rail 
in main track were replaced with 90- 
lb. rail. There was authorized for 1924 
delivery and installation an additional 
75 miles at an estimated cost of $650,- 
000. Relaying of A. & W. branch with 
70-lb. rail was continued during the 
year but has not yet been completed. 
Tie plating program was continued by 
purchase during year of approximately 
300,000 plates at an estimated cost ap- 
plied of $190,000. New, and extensions 
of existing, passing tracks were au- 
thorized during the year at an esti- 
mated cost of $200,000. New, and ex- 
tensions of existing, public commodity 
tracks were authorized during the year 
at an estimated cost of $60,000. Addi- 
tional yard trackage was authorized 
during the year at an estimated cost of 
$115,000. Program of relaying sidings 
with 70-lb. rail was continued during 
the year, approximately $125,000 being 
authorized for that purpose. Under 
date of January 10, 1923, certificate of 
public convenience was issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizing the construction of a line of 
railroad running south from Okeecho- 
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bee to Lemon City and a branch from 
a point near Lemon City to Larkin, ap- 
proximate mileage 133 at cost of $5,000,- 
000. Contract for construction, grading 
and trestle work of first. 20 miles en- 
tered into and work under progress dur- 
ing year. The second unit of General 
Office Building at St. Augustine was 
completed and occupied during the 
year. Work on new passenger station 
at Daytona was commenced during 
1923, and should be completed in 1924. 
Re-distribution of main line sections 
to eight mile basis involving additions 
to section sets approximately $23,000 
authorized during the year. During 
1923 authority was given for new bridge 
across St. Johns river at Jacksonville, 
at an estimated cost of $1,800,000, work 
on which was commenced during the 
year. Renewal of draw span at Stuart 
at an estimated cost of $90,000 and at 
Jupiter at cost of $40,000; new draw 
span at bridge 305-A (Canalport) esti- 
mated cost of $80,000, and miscellaneous 
improvements at other points approxi- 
mately $40,000 were authorized during 
1923. Additions to shop facilities at 
New Smyrna were authorized during 
the year at an estimated cost of $165,000. 


Glenmora & Western.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon- 17 
miles of its line, between Holdup and 
McNary, La. 


New York Central.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted au- 
thority to this railway to issue $25,050,- 
000 in equipment trust certificates, to 
be sold at not less than 98 per cent of 
par. 


New York Chicago & St. Louis.—Net 
railway operating income of $646,129 
for April, is shown in reports filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Nickel Plate road. This is a 
decrease of $452,859 ‘compared with 
April, 1923. Gross operating revenues 
for April were $4,626,478, a decrease 
of $351,836 under April a year ago. Net 
income for April, which is after all 
charges, was $308,884. Total net in- 
come for the first four months of this 
years was $1,608,299. 


Ohio Central Lines—vThe consoli- 
dated annual report of the companies 
forming these lines, which are oper- 
ated by the New York Central R. R, 
under direct or assigned leases, has 
just been issued. The railways com- 
posing the Ohio Central lines are: 
Toledo & Ohio Central Ry., Zanesville 
& Western Ry., Kanawha & Michigan 
Ry., and Kanawha & West Virginia 
R. R. . Following is from the income 
account: 


Total railway operating revenue 
Total railway operating expenses...., 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Wet railway operating income 
Gross income 
Total deductions 
Deficit 

* Loss in 1922, 
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Gulf Mobile & Northern.—See “Bon- 
homie & Hattiesburg Southern.” 


Mississippi Central.—See “Bonhomie 
& Hattiesburg Southern.” 


Pennsylvania—As part of its intensive 
campaign to prevent accidents at grade 
crossings on the Pennsylvania R. R., 
W. B. Wood, general superintendent of 
the New Jersey division, has arranged 
for the distribution of warning cards to 
every automobile driver who utilizes 
the Pennsylvania ferryboats. On one 
side of the card there is a tabulation 
showing the number of persons killed 
and injured. On the reverse side is 
a photographic reproduction of an au- 
tomobile in the act of crossing the 
tracks directly in front of an approach- 
ing train. 

See “Cleveland & Pittsburgh”. 


Pere Marquette—Guy W. Currier, of 
Boston, Mass., a director of this rail- 
way, has: been elected a member of 
the executive committee. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the Pere Marquette 
to abandon a 25-mile branch line from 
Benton Harbor to Buchanan, Mich. 


Salina & Sante Fe.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to purchase the 
line formerly known as the Salina 
Northern R. R., in Salina, Lincoln, 
Mitchell and Osborne counties, Kansas, 
and to issue $300,000 of common stock, 
which will be used for the purchase of 
additional properties. 

See “Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.” 


| Foreign Railways | 


Esthonia.—Several projects are under 
consideration by the Esthonian state 


economic council covering the con- 
struction of a railway in southern 
Esthonia, connecting the port of 


Paernu with the Valk-Petseri-Pskoff 
line. It is estimated that the building 
of this line, together with the neces- 
sary improvements at the port would 
involve an expenditure of approximate- 
ly $5,000,000. The proposed line would 
develop the forest and flax areas of 
central and southern Esthonia and 
serve as an important artery of traffic 
with central Russia. 


Jugoslavia.—Negotiations are now 
under way between the governments of 
England and Jugoslavia for the pur- 
pose of floating a loan to the latter of 
$30,000,000 for the construction of the 
Adriatic railway. It is considered likely 
that American financiers will also be- 
come interested in the proposal. 


1923 1922 
Ears ree ie $20,488,405 $15,147,004 
yh ree Sao oat d 19,679,485 15,329,887 
ne ep ire 808,920 182,883* 
Rea atts 639,350 1,088,129* 
te ase Penn 1,323,791 413,729* 
iat einate ares 3,019,539 3,173,079 
Salen state eoerce 1,695,747 3,586,808 
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Mexico.—Traffic on the Vera: Cruz- 
Tierra Blanca line of the Vera Cruz 
Isthmus R. R., which was interrupted 
by the revolution, was restored to nor- 
mal on March 17, according to consular 
advices. The main traffic on this road 
consists of bananas, and unusually 
large consignments to New Orleans are 
in prospect. 


New Zealand.— Armstrong Whit- 
worth & Co., of London, have secured — 
the contract covering the building of 
an 18-mile railway from Auckland, N. 
Z., to the east coast. The cost is esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. The completion 
of this line will connect up two existing 
railways and furnish Auckland with an 
outlet to the port of Tauranga. 


Russia.—An extremely serious rail- 
way accident occurred near Odessa, 
Russia, a short time ago, when a new 
Russian train, which was making its 
initial trip in connection with the May 
day celebration, was derailed. The en- 
gine, a baggage car, and six coaches 
rolled down an embankment and nearly 
sixty people are said to have been 
killed, although definite figures are not 
available, since the Soviet government 
suppressed news of the disaster. 


Spain.—A formal decree, published in 
Madrid, announces the proposal of a 
large program of railway improvement 
and extension in Spain with the aid of 
British and American capital. The pro- 
ject includes building approximately 
1,500 miles of new line and the develop- 
ment of water power for the manu- 
facture of electricity. The plan calls 
for government ownership, but the ac- 
tive operation would be in the hands 
of British and American interests. 


Sudan.—A new railway is to be con- 
structed running from Port Sudan to 
Kassala in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and 
traversing a good deal of the Italian 
African possession of Eritrea. It is 
proposed to extend the line to Gedarei, 
near the Abyssinian border. The line 
is intended primarily to aid in the de- 
velopment of irrigation plans of several 
British cotton companies, but it will be 
of considerable military importance as 
well. 


California —The 
District, Merced, Cal., plans the con- 
struction of 16.79 miles of railway from 
Merced Falls to Detwiler, Cal., includ- 
ing track laying, ballasting, 1,000,000 


Merced Irrigation 


cubic yards excavation, 200,000 ft. 
trestles, 6,500 cubic yards concrete, 3,495 
ft. tunnels and other work. 


Missouri.—The board of public serv- 
ice of St. Louis, Mo., plans a standard 
gauge railway at Howards Bend, St. 
Louis county, and has let a contract to 
the Industrial Track Construction Co., 
St. Louis, for $26,562, covering 11,250 
cubic yards excavation, 2,400 cross ties, 
C£C; : 


i 
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| Equipment and Structures 


Locomotives. 


The Noroeste Ferrocarril of Brazil 
(Northwestern Ry.) is inquiring for 
three locomotives. 

Other Brazilian railways will also 
be in the market shortly for locomo- 
tives, as follows: Paulista Ry., 26 lo- 
comotives; Sorocaban Ry., 30 locomo- 
tives; Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Ry., 16 
locomotives; Rio Grande State Rys., 
20 locomotives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Richmond Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac Ry. has placed orders with the 


. American Car & Foundry Co. for three 


express cars and two coaches. 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. is inquiring for 50 suburban 
coaches and ten passenger-baggage 
cars. 


Freight Cars. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R., it is re- 
ported, will close this week on the 1,000 
automobile cars which have been up for 
some time. 


The Central-Ry. of Brazil is in the 
market for 50 refrigerator cars. 


The: Northwestern Ry. of Brazil is 
inquiring for 200 freight cars and ac- 
cessories. 


The South African railways have 
placed orders with the Leeds Forge 
Co., Leeds, England, for 1,000 cars. Ger- 
man builders were considerably low in 
their bids,zbut could not guarantee the 
delivery desired. 

The Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry. is 
inquiring for repairs to 500 hopper 
cars. 


- Buildings and Terminals. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. has awarded a contract to the 
Kenwood Bridge Co., covering the con- 
struction of a 80x216 ft. stéel; plain 
foundation car shop at Galesburg, III. 


The Great Northern Ry. contemplates 
the construction of a new engine house 
and repair shop at Williston, N. D., es- 
timated to cost $35,000. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. and the 
Oregon Short Line R. R. have awarded 
a contract to the Utah Construction 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., covering the 
construction of a 100-mile cut-off be- 
tween Rogerson, Idaho and Wells, 
Nev., including sidings, roadbed, heavy 
grading and three large bridges. 

The Illinois Central R. R. has award- 
ed a contract to the Railroad Water & 
Coal Handling Co., 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., covering a brick 
pumphouse, equipped with a 250-gallon 
centrifugal pump, motor and _ water- 
line; also to the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works covering a 100,000-gallon 
Steel tank and tower. These buildings 
are to be erected at Madisonville, Ky. 


The Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. is letting contracts cov- 
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ering alterations and improvements to 
its freight yards at Duluth, Minn. 


The Seaboard Air Line Ry. has 
awarded a contract to the Cement-Gun 
Construction Co., Chicago, IIl., cover- 
ing repair work to its enginehouse and 
yards at Abbeville, S. C., estimated to 
cost $15,000. 

The Cleveland & Pittsburgh R. R, 
a Pennsylvania R. R. subsidiary, is re- 
ported to be planning the construction 
of a new roundhouse and locomotive 
repair shop at New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. has 
awarded a contract to Roberts & 
Shaefer Co., Chicago, IIl., covering the 
construction of a 500-ton capacity, two- 
track reinforced concrete Simplex auto- 
matic electric locomotive coaling and 
sanding plant at Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Chicago Burliington & Quincy 
R. R. has contracted with Graver 
Corpn Hast echicavo, Ind! form two 
Graver type “K” water softeners, one 
of 25,000 gallons per hour capacity to 
be located at Hannibal, Mo., the other 
12,000 gallons per hour capacity to be 
located at Old Monroe, Mo. 


The Chicago Great Western R. R. 
has purchased from the Conveyors 
CorpupeormeAmenrtcass Chicaco, Ill* an 
American steam jet cinder conveyor for 
the power plant of their shops at Oel- 
wein, Iowa. This conveyor handles the 
ashes from two 200-horse-power boilers, 
discharging the ashes into a car on an 
adjacent side track. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Southern Pacific Texas lines 
(Houston and Texas Central Ry.) have 
ordered 18 style “B” one-arm ground 
signals and the necessary vertical ro- 
tary switch circuit controllers, relays, 
etc. for the protection of a number of 
passing sidings. These materials will 
be furnished by the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. and installed by the rail- 
way’s signal construction forces. 


Bridges. 


The Reading Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to C.H. Reimard & Son, Blooms- 
burg, Pa., covering grading and ma- 
sonry required in connection with the 
reconstruction of a bridge on the line 
of the state highway route 290, east of 
Girardville at Hammond colliery. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Imperial Rys. of Japan have 
placed an order with the Industrial 
Works covering two cranes. 


The Union Pacific R. R. is inquiring 
for one carwheel lathe for one of its 
subsidiaries. 

The* Unione Pacific R> Rv has’ placed 
orders for 40 tools, about 30 of which 
went to Manning Maxwell & Moore, 
including six engine lathes and some 
shapers. Order was placed with the 
Interstate Machinery & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for one bar cutter and 
a punch and shear was ordered from 
Neff Kohlbush & Kissel, Chicago, III. 

The Southern Ry. has ordered two 
planers, two boring: mills, three steam 
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hammers and one lathe from eastern 
builders. 


The New York Central’ R. R. has 
placed an order for a 2500-lb. hammer. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has ordered 
a 70-ton double-trolley traveling crane 
and a 15-ton crane from the Shaw 
Electric Co.; cranes for use at the Liv- 
ingston, Mont., shops. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
placed five 25-ton frames with an un- 
named builder. 


The Southern Ry. has added the fol- 
lowing to its list for its Birmingham 
shops: 


Two 16-in portable lathes, 
btween centers, 

One 24-in heavy-duty lathe, 9 ft. between 
centers, 

Three 16-in. belt-driven Fox lathes, 

One No. 4 universal milling machine, 

One 48-in. vertical milling machine, 

One keyway miller, 4% in. to 1 in. 

One 12-in. slotter. 

One 6-in. two-spindle centering machine, 

One 16-in. die sinking machine, belt drive. 

One 20-in. tool room drill press, belt drive. 

One power hack saw for tool room. 

One nut-facing machine. 

One heavy boring machine for boring loco- 
tive side rods, capacity holes, 6 in. to 14 in. 
diameter. 

One internal grinder, equivalent to Heald 
No. 60. 

One 2500-lb. single-frame steam hammer, 


Quotations must be f. o. b., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


to take 30 in. 


Iron and Steel. 


Cuban railways have placed an order: 
with the United States Steel Products 
Co., for 5,000 tons* of rail. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey is 
inquiring for 300 tons of structural steel 
for shop buildings at Elizabethport, 
NexIe 

The Reading Co. has placed substan- 
tial orders for spikes, bolts and other 
track supplies. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 200,000 to 400,000 track bolts and, 
miscellaneous track material. 


The Reading Co. is in the- market 
for 300 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for 300 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge at Clifton Forge, Va. 


The*Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
ordered 370 tons of structural steel 


from the Phoenix Bridge Co., for its 
bridge No. 6. 


The Reading Co. has placed an order 
with the McClintic-Marshall Co. cover- 
ing 150 tons of structural steel for its 
bridge near Chester, Pa. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. has or- 
dered 100 tons of structural steel from 
the McClintic-Marshall Co. for bridge 
work, 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
350 tons of structural steel from the 
American Bridge Co., for a bridge near 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in- 
quiring for 12,000 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars,.for 1000 gondola cars being 
built by the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is inquiring for 4500 tons of struc- 
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tural steel for additional units to its 
shops at San Bernardino, Cal. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for 200 tons of structural steel for the 
Cincinnati Lebanon & Northern freight 
station at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It is expected that extensions to the 
Canadian National Rys., construction 
of which will commence shortly, will 
involve 100,000 tons of rails, which will, 
in all probability, be placed with Ca- 
nadian mills. 

The Swedish state railways have 
placed a contract with the Thyssen 
works of the Ruhr district of Germany 
for 8000 tons of rails. 


Personals | 


Executive. 


William H. Williams has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the Missouri Pacific R. R., succeed- 
ing Benjamin F, Bush, resigned. Mr. 
Williams was:born June 25, 1874, at 
Athens, Ohio, and educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Toledo, Ohio. He en- 
tered railway service in May 1890, as 


W. H. Williams 


cashier in the local freight office of the 
Pennsylvania Lines at Toledo. From 
1891, to February, 1892, he was assistant 
On the engineer corps of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R. R.; February to 
September, 1892, stenographer to the 
Superintendent of telegraph of the 
Pennsylvania Lines; September, 1892, 
to January, 1896, stenographer to the 
general manager; January, 1896, to Jan- 
uary, 1901, secretary to the general 
manager and chief clerk to the third 
vice-president; January, 1901, to April, 
1904, assistant secretary and assistant 
to the general manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R., April 1, to October 
6, 1904, superintendent of freight trans- 
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portation, yard and station service for 
the Frisco Lines; February, 1905, to 
June, 1907, statistician for the General 
Managers Association and other com- 
panies. On May 19, 1907, Mr. Wil- 
liams returned to railway service as 
assistant to the president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., and on October 
1 of the same year, he was appointed 
vice-president. Mr. Williams is also 
vice-president of the Hudson Valley 
Ry., Quebec Montreal & Southern Ry., 
and Wilkesbarre Connecting R. R. He 
is chairman of the board of directors 
and of the executive committee of the 
Wabash Ry., and, upon the recent or- 
ganization of the Texas & Pacific Ry., 
he was elected chairman of the board 
of directors of that line as well. 


Benjamin F. Bush, who has resigned 
as chairman of the board of directors 
of the Missouri Pacific R. R., was born 
July 5, 1860, at Wellsboro, Pa., and 
educated in the Pennsylvania state 
normal school. He entered railway 
service in 1882, as a rodman on the 
Northern Pacific Ry. From 1882, to 
1887, Mr. Bush was rodman, locating 
and division engineer; 1887, to 1889, 
division engineer of the Union Pacific 
R. R.; 1889, to 1896, chief engineer and 
general superintendent of the Oregon 
Improvement Co.; 1896, to February, 


1903, general manager of the North-’ 


western Improvement Co.; February, 
1903, to 1907, fuel agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R.; 1907, to 1908, presi- 
dent of the Western Maryland R. R. 
In 1908, Mr. Bush was appointed re- 
ceiver for the same road, remaining 
in that capacity until its reorganiza- 
tion, when he was again elected presi- 
dent. From May 1, 1911, to August 
19, 1915, he was president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the St. Louis Iron 
Mountain: & Southern Rys., and from 
January 4, 1912, to November, 1915, 
also president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R.; July 18, 1913, to Novem- 
ber, 1915, also president of the West- 
ern Pacific R. R. Mr. Bush was re- 
ceiver for the Missouri Pacific and the 


B. F. Bush 
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St. Louis Iron Mountain & Southern 
Rys., during their receiverships, being 
appointed president of the reorganized 
Missouri Pacific R. R. on June 1, 1917. 
With the exception of the period of 
federal control, when he was regional 
director of the southwestern region, 
Mr. Bush remained as president of the 
Missouri Pacific R. R. until last year, 
when he was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Oliver |B. Webb., who has been ap- 
pointed assistant .to the president of 
the Texas & Pacific Ry., with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La., was 
born at Roswell, Ga., on December 13, 
1873, and entered railway service as 
messenger for the Texas & Pacific Ry., 
on January 1, 1887, in the Dallas, Texas, 
telegraph office. From June, 1887, to 
May, 1889, Mr. Webb worked in the 
general passenger office as office boy 
and stenographer and, in May, 1889, 
he was transferred to the office of the 
superintendent of transportation as mail 
clerk and stenographer. From May, 
1892, to 1899, he was secretary to the 
general manager; 1899, to 1904, as- 
sistant chief clerk to the general man- 
ager; 1904, to 1910, city passenger and 
ticket agent at New Orleans, La.; 1910, 


0. B. Webb 


to 1918, district passenger and ticket 
agent; 1918, to March, 1, 1920, super- 
intendent of safety for the group of 
roads of which J. L. Lancaster was 
federal manager. At the termination 
of federal contfol, Mr. Webb was ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger 
agent, in which capacity he was serv- 
ing at the time of his recent promotion. 
A. C. Needles, president of the Nor-. 
folk & Western Ry., has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the American Railway Association. 


J. C. Murchinson has been appointed 
executive general agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R., with headquarters at 
Orlando, Fla. Mr. Murchinson was gen- 
eral superintendent of the Coast Line, 
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with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., 
until granted a year’s leave of absence 
because of ill health. 


Operating. 

J. L. Kendall, who has been appointed 
general superintendent of the eastern 
district of the Missouri Pacific R. R, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
was born on January 10, 1881, at Wash- 
ington, Ind., and educated in the public 
schools. He entered railway service 
in November, 1885, as clerk for the 
Evansville & Terre Haute Ry. From 
that date until 1898, he served as clerk 
and agent; 1898, to 1899, telegrapher, 
Vandalia R. R.; 1899, to 1903, tele- 
grapher and dispatcher for the Illinois 
Central R. R.; 1903, to 1904, dispatcher 
for the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Mr. Kendall was dispatcher for 
the Wabash Ry., for a few months in 
1904. He entered the service of the 
Missouri Pacific Ry. in 1904, as dis- 


J. L. Kendall 


patcher and was promoted to chief dis- 
patcher and later trainmaster, in 1906. 
From January, 1917, to March, 1917, 
he was assistant superintendent and 
assistant to the general superintendent 
of transportation and from April to 
October of the same year he was with 
the American Railway Association. 
From October to December of the 
same year, Mr. Kendall was assistant 
to the general superintendent of trans- 
portation, being appointed superin- 
tendent of the Valley division on De- 
cember 15, 1917. On July 5, 1918, Mr. 
Kendall was transferred to the Mem- 
phis division, as superintendent, with 
headquarters at Wynne, Ark., in which 
capacity he served until his recent pro- 
motion. 


J. W. Rea, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Missouri division 
of the Missouri Pacific R. R., with 
headquarters at Poplar Bluff, Mo., be- 
gan railroading as a brakeman on the 
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Illinois Central R. R., in 1900, later 
serving as conductor, engine foreman 


J. W. Rea 


and trainmaster. He went to the Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R. in 1923, as inspector 
of transportation and, previous to his 
promotion, he was acting superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


W. F. Kirk, who has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Western 
district of the Missouri Pacific R. R., 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
was born at Osage City, Kan. on 
August 19, 1881, and entered railway 
service in November, 1887, as messen- 
ger for the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry., serving in that capacity and 
as section laborer until November 1899, 
when he was messenger for the Wells- 
Fargo Express Co. From February, 


W. F. Kirk 
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1900, to June, 1900, he was telegrapher 
for the Pecos Valley R.,R; June, 1900, 
to December, 1900, dispatcher; Decem- 
ber, 1900, to March, 1901, dispatcher, 
Michigan Central R. R., April, 1901, to 
January, 1902, telegrapher, Missouri Pa- 
cafic Ry.; January, 1902, to December, 
1917, dispatcher, chief dispatcher, train- 
master, assistant superintendent and as- 
sistant to the general superintendent 
of transportation. From ‘December, 
1917, to March, 1918, he was acting 
superintendent of the Wichita division, 
since which time he has been superin* 
tendent of the Central, Omaha and 
Central Kansas-Colorado divisions. 


D. O. Ouellet, who has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the St. Louis ter- 
minals of the Missouri Pacific R. R., 
entered railway service in 1895, as op- 
erator and dispatcher at McGehee, Ark., 
for the St. Louis Iron Mountain & 
Southern Ry. He later worked for the 
Grand Trunk, Illinois Central, Union 
Pacific and Cotton Belt as dispatcher 


D. O. Ouellet 


and chief dispatcher and returned to the 
Missouri Pacific in 1907, as dispatcher 
at Wynne, Ark. Since that time he 
has held the positions of chief dis- 
patcher, trainmaster, special assistant 
to the general superintendent of trans- 
portation and superintendent of the 
Memphis, Valley, Central Kansas-Colo- 
rado and Central divisions. 


William G. Barber has been appointed 
general manager of telegraphs for the 
Canadian National Ry., with headquar- 
ters at Montreal, Que. 


W. E. Lamb, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Central division 
of the Missouri Pacific R. R., with head- 
quarters at Van Buren, Ark., entered 
railway service with the Gulf & Ship 
Island R. R.,, in 1900. Later he was 
employed by the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
Vicksburg Shreveport & Pacific and 
Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co., going 
to the Missouri Pacific in 1906, as train 
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dispatcher at McGehee, Ark. Since that 
time he has served as chief dispatcher 


W. E. Lamb 


and trainmaster on various divisions, 
having been trainmaster at Little Rock, 
Ark., at the time of his promotion. 


T. W:. Cheatham, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Central 
Kansas-Colorado division of the Mis- 
souri Pacific R. R., with headquarters 
at Osawatomie, Kan., entered railway 
service at telegrapher for the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. at Poplar Bluff, Mo.3 in 
1897. His entire railway service has 
been with the Missouri Pacific, as dis- 


T. W. Cheatham 


patcher, chief dispatcher, trainmaster 
and assistant superintendent of the 
Missouri and Eastern divisions. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
announces the following further ap- 


a 
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pointments: F. J. Byington has been 
appointed assistant general superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., 
succeeding B. E. Terpning; P. 
Campbell has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin division, with 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill, succeed- 
ing Mr. Byington; F. F. McCauley has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Galena division, with headquarters at 
Chicago, IIl., su¢ceeding Mr. Campbell; 
L. A. Clapp has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Iowa division, with 
headquarters at Boone, Iowa, succeed- 
ing Mr. McCauley; A. R. Pelnar has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Wisconsin division, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, IIl., succeeding 
Mr. Clapp; J. Walliser has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Galena division, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill., succeeding Mr. Pelnar; 
C. E: Sainsbury has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin division, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., succeeding Mr. Walliser, 
and W. S. Johnston has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Wisconsin division, 
with headquarters at Kenosha, Wis., 
succeeding Mr. Sainsbury. 


Traffic. . 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
trafic department personnel: J. L. Mur- 
ray has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters at Jackson- 


‘ville, Fla., succeeding W. G. McBride, 


resigned; H. S. Daniels has been ap- 
pointed city freight service agent at 
Evansville, Ind., succeeding J. L. Mur- 
ray; E. S. McCollough has been ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., succeeding H. S. Daniels; 


L. W. Botts, Jr., has been appointed. 


city freight service agent at Knoxville, 
Tenn., succeeding E. S. McCollough 
and J. J. Gleeson has been appointed 
traveling freight service agent at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., succeeding E. D. Fritts, 
resigned. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. announces the following 
trafic department changes: O. G. Har- 
vey has been appointed traveling pas- 
senger agent and J. C. Lang has been 
appointed city passenger agent, both 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. N. Sower has been appointed 
traveling freight agent of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va. 


H. E. Peterson has been appointed 
commercial agent of the Gulf Mobile 
& Northern Ry., with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich. 


Barth Riedy has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Chicago & Alton R. 
R., with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind. Walter M. Randall has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, succeeding Mr. Riedy. 


Raymond J. Wood has been appoint- 
ed district freight representative of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill, and Alben Schauble 
has been appointed Chicago freight rep- 
resentative. 
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John W. Cloud has been appointed 
commercial agent of the Erie R. R, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., and 
Herman A. Bockman -has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent of the same 
road, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Mechanical. 


H. S. Wall resumed his duties as me- 
chanical superintendent of the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., coast lines, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on June 1. 


J. H. Harrison has been appointed 
general car foreman of the Great 
Northern Ry., lines west, succeeding A. 
F. Morton, resigned. Mr. Harrison 
was formerly car foreman, with head- 
quarters at Spokane, Wash. The ap- 
pointment was effective June 1. 


Engineering. 


L. B. Holt has been appointed en- 
gineer of track for the New York Cen- 
tral R. R., lines west. Mr. Holt was 
previously office engineer. 


Special. 


Frank Rawson has been appointed 
a member of the Santa Fe Coast Lines 
Hospital. Association board of trustees, 
succeeding F. M. Van Way, deceased. 


R. B. Gray has been appointed ad- 
vertising agent of the Union Pacific 
system, with headquarters at Omaha, , 
Neb. Mr. Gray has been advertising ‘ 
agent of the Illinois Central R. R. for 


three years, previous to which time he =. 


was assistant advertising agent for the 
Union Pacific. 


Arthur Hesketh has been appointed - 
superintendent of investigation for the. 
western region of the Canadian. Na- | 
tional Rys., with headquarters at Win-+ 
nipeg, Man., succeeding J. M. Banner- 
man, deceased. Mr. Hesketh has been 
staff inspector at the headquarters of 
the investigation department. 


Obituary. 


William H. Tennis, general agent at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind., 
for the Erie R. R., for 46 years, died 
at Marion, Ohio, this week from 
paralysis. ‘ 


Howard I. Norris, general export and 
import agent of the Erie R. R., died on 
May 27, at his home in Newark, N. J. 


Willington W. Starr, retired general 
superintendent of the Central of 
Georgia Ry., died recently at Decatur, 
Ga. 


William Hayman, general 
freight agent for the Delaware Lacka- 
wanna & Western R. R., with head- 
quarters in New York, died in that 
city recently. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 
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Performance of 3-Cylinder Locomotive No. 5000 


Details of Construction and Record of the Results Obtained by this Re- 
finement in a Principle of Design which was for a Time Abandoned 


The locomotives of today are built to meet the special 
requirements of the service for which they are intended to a 
greater degree than ever before, and as these requirements 
become more and more exacting the demands for more 
‘efficient motive power increase. As a result designers have 
resorted to every known means, and in some instances have 
revived discarded ideas in an attempt to develop a more 
efficient locomotive. This has led to the evolution of the 
modern locomotive of such enormous size and weight that 
their endeavors in this direction are practically at an end 
until further improvements are made in the stress character- 
istics of rails and ties. It is only natural then that they 
search in another direction in an attempt to develop a more 
efficient locomotive that would not be affected by the limit- 
ing conditions of the track. Therefore what would appear 
to be the culmination of their efforts in this direction is 
the present three cylinder engine, for which is claimed more 
power, more uniform torque, better economy in the use of 
steam and more economical use of fuel without materially 
increasing the size or weight of the engine. 

The Lehigh Valley three cylinder locomotive has been 
illustrated previously in the Railway Review, and features 
of the general design and performance records have been 
discussed in part. The following account includes descrip- 
tions of details of the design which have not heretofore 
appeared in print, in addition to other material which has 
been contributed before certain railroad and technical bodies. 
In the former connection we acknowledge the courtesy of 
the builder of the engine, the American Locomotive Co., 


and for the information embodied in the latter, we credit 


the authorship of George C. Jones, in a paper read before 
the Western Railway Club, and a published record of tests 
compiled by W. I. Cantley, mechanical engineer, Lehigh 
Valley R. R. 


In looking back over the period beginning with the 
present century the development of the steam locomo- 
tive seems almost incredible. In the early nineteen hun- 
dreds the freight of the country was handled by the 
mogul, the ten-wheel and the consolidation type locomo- 
tives, with but very few exceptions weighing not to ex- 
ceed 200,000 Ibs., and with tractive powers not greatly 
in excess of 35,000 lbs. The 4-4-0, or American, and 
the 4-6-0, or ten-wheel types, were handling practically 
all the passenger trains, and the Atlantic, or 4-4-2 type 
locomotive, was just beginning its popularity. The cross 
compound had reached its height, and four-cylinder com- 
pounds of various types were being advocated. | 

In 1904 the first of the Mallet articulated type locomo- 
tives with two high and two low pressure cylinders was 
built, and it seemed at that time that in a locomotive de- 
veloping a tractive power of 71,500 lbs., and weighing in 
working order 334,500 Ibs., we had reached the limit of 
size and weight. The years 1903 and 1904 also saw the 
advent of the 4-6-2, or Pacific type, and the Cole four- 
cylinder compound locomotives. 

In the meantime the weights and tractive powers of 
the consolidation were increasing, and in 1905 the mikado, 
or 2-8-2 type, locomotive entered the field. During the 
following five years the Mallet type was beginning to re- 
ceive recognition, and the wheel arrangement vaired from 
the 0-6-6-0 type to the 2-8-8-0 type and later to the 
2-10-10-2 and all types were increasing in weight and 
power. This period also saw the introduction of the first 
of the modern fuel saving devices in the superheater and 
in special materials to give higher elastic limits and ulti- 
mate strength. The experimental Pacific type locomotive 
No. 50,000 was built with 27 in. x 28 in. cylinders with 
great boiler capacity and embodying special design and 
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material, including cast steel cylinders, for the purpose 
of developing maximum tractive power and minimum 
weight. 

In 1911 the first of the mountain, or 4-8-2 type loco- 
motive was constructed with 29 in. x 28 in. cylinders 
weighing 325,000 lbs. A few years later the Santa Fe, 
or 2-10-2 type, was built, so that in 1915, slightly more 
than ten years after the first Mallet was built, and when 
it had seemed that the limit had been reached in 334,500 


Ibs. weight and 71,500 lbs. tractive power, simple locomo- 


tives were actually built with 31 in x 32 in. cylinders, 
83,000 Ibs. tractive power and weighing in working order 
420,000 Ibs., and later the Virginian, 2-10-10-2 Mallet 
with four cylinders and weighing 684,000 lbs., and a trac- 
tive power of 147,200 lbs. working compound and 176,600 
lbs. working simple. 

When the United States Railroad Administration took 
over the railroads during the world war and locomotive 
output was considered absolutely essential, the commit- 
tee selected by the Railroad Administration and headed 
by H. T. Bentley, general superintendent of motive power 
and machinery of the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., de- 
cided on the twelve following types of locomotives as 
standard, all of which show as an average the develop- 
ment in locomotive design of the twentieth century: 


Type Cylinders Weight Tractive Power 
060 21x28 163,500 39,100 
080 25x28 214,000 51,000 
282-A 26x30 292,000 54,700 
282-B 27x32 320,000 60,000 
2102-A ZIKL, 352,000 69,000 
2102-B 30x32 380,000 73,800 
462-A 25x28 277 OOO 40,700 
462-B 27x28 306,000 43,900 
482-A 27x30 327,000 53,900 
482-B 28x30 352,000 57,900 
2662-B 23x35x32 448,000 compound 80,000 
simple ~ 96,000 
2882-B =. 25x39x32 531,000 compound 101,300 
simple 121,600 


These locomotives were built with height and width 
clearances that would permit their operation generally 
throughout the country. Approximately the height limits 
were 15 ft. O in. to 15 ft. 9 in. and the width limits were 
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10 ft. O in. to 10 ft. 9 in. depending on the type of loco- 
motive. The maximum curvature provided for was 19 
degrees and the maximum grades considered were 2 
per cent. The weight per driving axle was taken as 
55,000 pounds for the light designs and 60,000 pounds 
for the heavy designs. These dimensions and weights 
conformed to the average limiting physical conditions of 
our railroads in 1917 and the conditions remain practically 
the same today. 

However, engines with axle loads of 65,000 pounds are 
becoming more numerous and in a few cases steam loco- 
motives with axle loads as high as 70,000 pounds are in 
service. Electric locomotives aré now being built with 
an axle loading of 75,000 pounds. ‘This will likely be 
the upper limit until further improvements can be made, 
on a commercial basis, in the stress characteristics of rails 
and ties. 

With these limits we now have a fairly well established 
practice for road engines, six and eight coupled locomo- 
tives for passenger service and eight and ten coupled 
locomotives for freight service. As a concrete illustration 
taking 65,000 pounds as a limiting axle load and 4.25 as 
a desirable factor of adhesion our resulting tractive pow- 
ers will be approximately, 46,000 pounds to 61,000 pounds 
for passenger service, and 61,000 pounds to 76,000 pounds 
for freight service. Te go beyond these figures it is 
usually necessary that we obtain a design which will per- 
mit a lower factor of adhesion or else that we utilize 
some of the weight of the engine or tender that is carried 
on truck wheels or take advantage of both of these pos- 
sibilities. 

In keeping with the general design of the locomotive 
many of the detailed parts were improved, tending to re- 
duce maintenance cost, and many fuel saving devices 
were brought forward and perfected with consequent in- 
crease in boiler efficiency. With the increase in size, and 
the corresponding increase in fuel consumption, it be- 
came impossible for one man to handle sufficient coal, 
and, in consequence, the mechanical stoker was developed, 
making possible the present day locomotive. 

Even with the heavy rails now used, permitting the 
maximum weight per axle of from 55,000 to 65,000 Ibs., 
and the long rigid wheel bases for the 4-8-2, 2-10-0 and 
2-10-2 type locomotives, it would seem that we are ap- 
proaching the limit in weight and power for the two-cyl- 
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Main Rod — 


Diagrammatic View of the Reciprocating Parts of Lehigh Valley R. R. Three Cylinder Locomotive Showing Arrangement Whereby Two Out- 


side Sets of Walschaert Valve Motion Operate the Inside Valve. 


This View Aliso Shows the Method Used for Connecting the Outside Cylinders 


to the Third Pair of Drivers and the Inside Cylinder to the Crank Axle of the Second Pair of Driving Wheels. 


inder simple locomotives. With the heavy reciprocating 
and rotating weights of the modern locomotive, the ham- 
mer blow on the rail of that weight, added to the driving 
wheel counterbalance to balance the reciprocating parts, 
has been a serious problem. Every effort has been made 
to keep this weight to a minimum by the use of hollow 
boring of details and by means of special material. There- 
fore, the problem which now confronts the locomotive de- 
signer is to increase the tractive power without mater- 
lally increasing the weight on drivers, to increase the 
boiler efficiency and to reduce the counterbalance for re- 
ciprocating parts. 

Three experimental locomotives of the 4-8-2 type, with 
three simple cylinders, which seem to meet the above con- 
ditions, have been designed by the American Locomotive 
Co., and within the past two years have been placed in 
service by the New York Central and Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads. 

This type of locomotive is not new, and many locomo- 
tives with three cylinders have been built both abroad and 
in this country. The first of the three-cylinder type in 
England was designed by the late Mr. Webb as an experi- 
mental locomotive and was put into service in 1882. The 
wheel arrangement was of the 2-4-0 type for passenger 
service, and was designed with two, 13 in x 24 in. high 
pressure and one, 30 in. x 24 in. low pressure cylinders. 
Thirty of these locomotives were subsequently built, and 
later forty compounds with 14 in. x 24 in., and 131 with 
15 in. x 24 in. high and 30 low pressure cylinders. These 
locomotives could not have been entirely successful as 
they were later cut up or converted. 

Mr. H. Holcroft, of the Institute of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, in a paper printed in the London “Engineer” in 
May, 1916, commenting on European practice says: “The 
three-cylinder engine both as compound and as a high 
pressure engine presents a parallel to the four-cylinder, 
that is to say, previous attempts to introduce this type 
were made years ago but for various reasons they have 


om 


not survived competition with simpler designs except for 
special purposes.” 

Since the first of the Webb three-cylinder engines, 
many European roads have designed and built three-cyl- 
inder engines, among these a high speed passenger engine 
for the Prussian state railways, and a suburban 0-10-0 
type for the Great Eastern, to compete with electric trac- 
tion. Another for hump service for the Great Central and 
the Northeastern. The Great Central and Northeastern 
also have 4-4-2 type high pressure for passenger service 
and the Great Northern a 2-8-0 type locomotive. 

In the “Engineer,” published in 1922, was illustrated a 
4-8-0 type locomotive for Spain built by the Yorkshire 
Engine Co., Ltd., Sheffield. This was a locomotive with 
three simple cylinders 20% in. x 26 in., which with 61% 
in. driving wheels, developed a tractive power at 75 per 
cent of the boiler pressure of 36,873 lbs., and with 61 tons 
on drivers had a factor of adhesion of 3:71. The inside 
main rod was coupled to the first pair of drivers and the 
outside main rod to the second pair of drivers. Inside 
cylinders were set at an angle of 1-15. 

In the “Engineer,” published January 26, 1923, is illus- 
trated a three-cylinder simple 4-6-2 type passenger loco- 
motive with cylinders 20 in. diameter and 26 in. stroke. 
Both inside and outside main rods on this engine were 
coupled to the second pair of drivers and crank pins set 
at an angle of 120 degrees. Inside cylinders were located 
at a sufficient height, and at a considerable angle, so that 
the inside main rod cleared the front driving axle. The 
inside valve was driven by the Gresley valve gear and the 
outside valves by the Walschaert gear. 

In the United States the first three-cylinder engine, of 
which we have record was designed under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. John B. Smith, of Dunmore, Pa., general 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., and was 
built in 1878 and 1879. These engines had but two pair 
of driving wheels. The back pair was fitted with a crank 
axle inside the driving box on the right side. Cylinders 
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Blunt Type Engine Truck as Used on Lehigh Valley R. R. Three Cylinder Locomotive. 


were elevated and inclined in order to permit the cross- 
head and the front end of the main rod of the middle en- 
gine to pass over the front driving axles. Three sets of 
eccentric cams were secured to the front driving axles be- 
tween the boxes. Three sets of Stephenson links oper- 
ated the slide valves. These engines operated about the 
shops and yards and performed excellent service. In 
1892 plans were made by Mr. Smith for a three-cylinder 
simple passenger engine with 15 in. x 24 in. cylinders. The 
main rods were all connected to the front driving axle. 
This engine, named the J. B. Smith, was completed in 
October, 1892, and ran 183,000 miles before the tires 
needed turning. Later several three-cylinder mogul 
freight locomotives were built and gave very satisfactory 
service. They were afterward converted into two-cylin- 
der locomotives on account of crank axle troubles. 

About 1910 the Philadelphia & Reading railroad built 
experimental three-cylinder locomotives for passenger 
service with the expectation of developing a locomotive 
for extremely high speed. There were three of these en- 
gines, two of the 4-4-2 type and one of the 4-6-0 type. 
The outside cylinders were connected to the second pair 
of driving axles, and the valves were driven by Wal- 
schaert valve gear. Inside cylinders were connected to 
the front axle, and valves were driven with Joy motion. 
The crank axle was forged in one piece. In comparison 
with two-cylinder locomotives of the same type, these 
three-cylinder locomotives showed a slight economy in 
fuel. The locomotives, however, later developing consid- 
erable trouble with hot driving journals, together with 
failures of the crank shafts, were rebuilt and changed 
over to the two-cylinder type. 

In 1922, the New York Central railroad sent to the 
Schenectady works, of the American Locomotive Co., lo- 
comotive No. 2568, one of their standard mohawk, or 
4-8-2 type. The locomotive as originally designed 
weighed 343,000 lb. in working order, had 28 in. x 28 in. 
cylinders, 69 in. driving wheels and with 190 lbs. boiler 


pressure developed a tractive power of 51,400 Ibs. With 
234,000 Ibs. on the driving wheels the factor of adhesion — 
was 4.55. With the complete co-operation of the mechan- — 
ical department of the New York Central, plans were 
drawn by the American Locomotive Co. to convert this 
engine into the three-cylinder simple type. Cylinders 
were made 25 in. x 28 in., 69 in. driving wheels and pres- 
sure was increased to 200 lbs., giving tractive power of — 
64,700 lbs., or an increase of 26 per cent. The standard 
type of booster used on the New York Central was ap- 
plied to the trailing axle, and feed water heater and stoker 
added to the equipment. With the addition of the booster, — 
the tractive power was further increased 11,000 Ibs. The 
total weight of the locomotive was increased to 367,000 
Ibs. with 249,500 Ibs. on the drivers an increase of 6 per 
cent and factor of adhesion of 3.86. Capacity of the 
tender was increased from 8,000 to 15,000 gallons of 
water, and from 14 to 16 tons of fuel. The locomotives, 
with the exception of the details for the third cylinder, 
were generally duplicate of the original locomotive, with 
the exception of superheater, which was type “E” instead 
of type “A.” 

The design of cylinders was generally in accordance 
with American Locomotive Co.’s standard practice, with 
the exception that the cylinder casting was divided 18 in. 
from the center, insctead of at the center which is the 
usual practice, the third cylinder barrel occupying the 
exact cross center, and set at a taper of 13 in. in 86 in. 
All three valves were double ported, 11 in. diameter. 
Pistons, piston rods, cross heads, main and side rods, and 
crank pins were designed in accordance with American 
Locomotive Co.’s standard practice. The crank axle was 
of the built-up type with 11 in. diameter journals. In- 
side main crank pin was 11% in. diameter giving ample 
bearing surface for the back end of the inside main rod. 
Crank axle discs were amply proportioned with added 
weight on the opposite side of the crank, applied to bal- 
ance the inside rotating weights. The built-up type of 
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axle was selected on account of the fact that this type driving wheels, gives a factor of adhesion of 3.81. In 


had been used successfully on four-cylinder simple loco- 
motives built for the Rock Island, and up to the present 
time there has been no evidence to show that this particu- 
lar design will not give entirely satisfactory service. The 
outside piston valves are actuated by the Walschaert gear 
and the inside valve by a modification of the Gresley valve 
gear. This type of valve gear is attached to the valve 
rods of the outside piston valves extended forward and 
supported by suitable guides. The motion to the inside 
valve is imparted by a combination. of levers so arranged 
as to give the proper steam distribution. Satisfactory 
lubrication of the inside main rod connection was obtained 
by hollow boring axle and crank discs, and forcing in 
grease from the outside. Inside guides and piston rods 
are lubricated from outside oil cups. The cross head wrist 
pin hollow bored and arranged for grease, is the only 
detail which necessitates attention from inside the frames. 

From the standpoint of design, therefore, it will be 
readily seen that outside of the crank axle and the valve 
gear for the third cylinder, the details for. the three-cyl- 
inder locomotive are generally in accordance with stand- 
ard American practice. Up to the present time, although 
the locomotive has been in almost continuous service for 
more than a year, no serious trouble has developed. 

In 1922, the Ameriacn Locomotive Co. built for experi- 
mental purposes a three-cylinder simple locomotive of the 
4-8-2 type, which was placed in service on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. This locomotive had 25 in. x 28 in. 
cylinders; 69 in. driving wheels and 200 lbs. boiler pres- 
sure, and weighed in working order 369,000 Ibs. With 
85 per cent of the boiler pressure, the calculated tractive 
power was 64,700 lbs., which with 246,500 lbs. on the 
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general this design followed very closely that of the New 
York Central three-cylinder locomotive, excepting the in- 
side cross heads were three bar type, and outside cross- 
heads were of the Laird type instead of the alligator 
type. During the latter part of 1923 another of the New 
York Central 4-8-2 type, locomotive No. 2569, was sent 
to the Schenectady works, of the American Locomotive 
Co., and was changed to the three-cylinder type with 25 
in. x 28 in. cylinders and is now in service on the New 
York Central. 

The performance of all three of these locomotives has 
been extremely satisfactory. Engine No. 2568 the New 
York Central has handled a tonnage over the Mohawk 
division, between Albany and Syracuse of more than 50 
percent greater than the average rating of the two-cylin- 
der locomotives. The fuel economy has been exception- 
ally noticeable. On account of the uniform torque due 
to the crank pins being set at 120 degrees from each other 
the locomotives have been able to start heavy trains, and 
have been able to handle these trains at a high average 
speed, both on level track, and on grades. 

In order that results of these tests:may be more fully 
appreciated the data and information on pages 1086 and 
1087 are reproduced from the records of the test runs 
of Lehigh Valley R. R. locomotive No. 5000. These 
tests were conducted under the direction of W. I. Cantley, 
mechanical engineer. 

The experimental locomotive, No. 5000 on the Lehigh 
Valley has been in operation on the Buffalo division, be- 
tween Tiffts Farm and Lancaster, a distance of about 94 
miles. The ruling grade is 0.4 per cent and approximately 
28 miles long. The heaviest locomotive on the Lehigh 
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TEST OF THREE CYLINDER LOCOMOTIVE No. 5000 ON THE BUFFALO DIVISION OF THE LEHIGH VALLEY IN DECEMBER, 1923. 
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Date of test 


From 


To 


Length of run, miles 

Working distance, miles 

Drifting distance, miles 

Time working, minutes 

Time drifting, minutes 

Time running, minutes 

Time delays, minutes 

Time, actual, start to stop 

Number of stops 

Number of cars in train, including caboose 
Number of cars loaded 

Number of cars empty, including cabooses 
Gross weight of train, exclusive of locomotive 


100 ton-miles, based on distance run 
Kind of service 

Weather conditions 

Wind conditions 

Rail condition 


12/29/23 12/30/23 ‘Average 
‘Tifft Farm Manchester 
Caledonia epew 
59.4 774 68.4 
56.4 62.4 59.4 
3.0 15.0 9.0 
iZ 190 181 
17 Be 24 
189 222 207 
9 24 16 
198 246 222 
il 2, 1b) 
94 64 79 
81 56 68 
13 8 10 
4619 tons 3929 tons 4274 tons 
2744 3041 2892 
freight freight freight 
clear & cold clear & cold i 
quar. 20m quar. 20m : 
fair fair fair 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


Type 482-S-369 19 Flues, length and spacing 21 ft. 0 in—34 im 
Fuel Bituminous Coal 20 Tubes and flues, internal area, sq. ft. 10 
Weight on drivers, pounds 246,500 21 Combustion chamber, length 52 ne 
Weight on truck, pounds 66,000 22 Heating surface, tubes, sq. ft. 2832 
Weight on trailer, pounds 56,500 23 Heating surface, flues, sq. ft. 1505 
Weight total engine, pounds 369,000 24 Heating surface, firebox and arch tubes 392 
Weight tender loaded, pounds 201,000 25 Heating surface, total 4729 
Weight total, engine and tender 570,000 26 Superheating surface 1249 
Cylinders: number, diameter and stroke 3; 25 in. by 28 in. 27 Superheater Schmidt, Type “A” 
Diameter of drivers 69 in. 28 Superheater, number of units 50 
Boiler pressure 200 Ib. 29 Superheater, outside dia. of pipes 1% in. 
Tractive power 64,700 Ib. 30 Auxiliaries using saturated steam 1 Cross compound 
Factor of adhesion 3.81 Westinghouse air 
Boiler, type and diameter, conical pump 

connection . 824% I. D. Si Elvin stoker 


Grate, length and width 126% in. by 96% in. 32 
Grate, area, square feet 84.3 33 
Tubes, number and diameter 230—2% in. 34 
Flues, number and diameter 50—5¥4 in. 35 


OBSERVED DATA 


Average speed while working, m. p. h. 

Average speed while in motion, m. p. h. 

Average speed at cards (5 min. inter.) 

Maximum speed at cards a 

Average temperature Of atmosphere, Fahr. 

Average temperature of feed water in tank, Fahr. 

Average temperature of steam in branch-pipe, Fahr. 

Average temperature of steam in exhaust, Fahr. 

Average pressure in boiler, lb. per sq. in. 

Average pressure in sat. side of header 

Average pressure in super. side of header 

Average vacuum in front of diaphragm 

Average vacuum in back of diaphragm 

Water from tank, lb. 

Water lost at inj. overflow (est.) 

Water to auxiliaries 

Water lost through pops 

Water to cylinders 

Coal, kind Bituminous, 

Coal, (prox. anal.) moisture 

Coal, (prox. anal.) fixed carbon 

Coal, (prox. anal.) volatile 

Coal, (prox. anal.) ash 

Coal, sulphur, determined separately 

‘Coal, heat, value per lb. as fired, BTU 

Coal, heat, value per lb. dry coal 

Coal, heat, value per lb. combustible 

Coal, used on trip, lb. 

Water apparently evaporated per pound of coal as fired 

Water app. evaporated per hour, working time 

Water to superheater per hour, working time 

Water to superheater per hour, % of total 

Water per i. h. p. hour, including auxil. 

Water per i. h. p. hour, less auxil. 

Water per 100 ton miles 

Factor of evaporation, boiler only _ 

Factor of evaporation, boiler and superheater 

Factor of evap. combined (b. t. u. in steam total, divided by 970.4 
by total water evaporated) 


Run of Mine 


Auxiliary using superheated steam 


19.68 19.70 19.69 
18.87 20.92 19.89 
20.10 26.20 23.20 
40 46 43 
37° 38 37.5 
40.2 40.0 40.1 
615.5 623 619.3 
334.7 310.7 322.7 
185.6 194.1 189.9 
183.5 184.6 184.0 
175.6 180.6 178.1 
6.72" 6.06” 6.39” 
4.10 3.70 3.90 
131,840 138,550 135,195 
20 20 
3,720 4,433 4,076 
564 1,380 972 
127,536 132,717 130,126 
3.02% 2.49% 2.76% 
50.20% 53.25% 51.73% 
35.31% 31.86% 33.59% 
11.47% 12.40% 11.99% 
2.83% 2.09% 2.46% 
12,600 12,712 12,656 
12,994 13,038 13,016 
14,735 14.937 14,836 
18,090 18,090 18,090 
7.288 7.658 7.473 
45,984 43,746 44,865 
44.498 41,911 43,205 . 
96.75% 95.80% 96.28% 
21.09 Ib. 19.631b. 20.36 1b. 
20.40 Ib. 18.80 Ib. 19.601b. 
48,04 45.55 46.80 
1.226 1227 1.226 
1.357 1.361 1.359 
1,353 1.354 


B. & S. drifting valve 
Headlight generator 


Injectors 
Super. damper 


1.355 
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Valley is rated at 3,750 tons on the division. This loco- 
motive is a Santa Fe type with maximum tractive power 
of 72,000 Ibs. Locomotive No. 5000, three-cylinder type, 
has actually handled 4,540 tons in 70 cars over the divis- 
ion in four hours and 45 minutes, and on another occasion 
handled 4,619 tons in 94 cars, in 5 hours and 6 minutes 
at an average speed of 18.57 miles per hour. Engine No. 
5000 was also tried out on the Lehigh Valley Wyoming 
division, 150 miles in length. Maximum grade is 1.17 
per cent, about 20 miles in length eastbound and 10 miles 
at 1.23 per cent westbound. In placing engine 5000 on 
this division the railroad company had in mind the pos- 
sibility of using it on their milk train. Service is very fast 
and had been handled by two Pacific type engines. In 
order to try out the engine on this run a train of 36 


freight cars was made up weighing 1350 tons, approxi- | 


mately 150 tons more than the weight of the ordinary 
milk train and left Sayre one hour and 15 minutes late. 
The engine took the train over the mountain and came 
into Leighton, 150 miles away, 12 minutes late. Also, ap- 
proximately 1,560 tons, consisting of 38 milk cars and 
two cabooses, were taken out of Leighton 7 minutes late, 
and arrived at Sayre 5 minutes late in spite of 15 minutes 
delay on the road. During this trip an average of 55 
miles per hour was maintained for a distance of 38 miles. 


This engine was turned out of Brooks works of the 
American Locomotive Co. in October, 1923. It was im- 
‘mediately placed in service on the Buffalo division of the 
Lehigh Valley R. R., and for several weeks engaged in 
hauling heavy freight trains over that division. The lo- 
comotives used in this service had been of the mikado 
type with a tractive force of about 63,000 lbs. This 
three-cylinder engine had a tractive force of 64,700 Ibs. 
The ruling grade on this division is 21 feet to the mile, 
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or 0.4 per cent, and the tonnage rating of the mikado 
engine was 3000. This same tonnage was given to the 
three-cylinder locomotive. It was handled with ease, 
and gradually increased until it reached a little over 4500 
tons. This engine handled a 4500-ton train over the di- 
vision 94 miles long, in 4 hours and 30 minutes running 
time. 

The performance of the locomotive on this division 
fully demonstrated the advantages claimed, and the rail- 
road ‘decided to conduct an indicator test which would 
also include accurate coal and water readings. As a result 
the locomotive was equipped for test purposes at the 
East Buffalo shops and the following apparatus was. 
applied : 

Gauge glasses applied to the corners of the tank to 
measure water, and the tank calibrated by weighing out 
the water in a barrel mounted on platform scales. 

Drop bottom coal box applied to tender for, measuring 
the coal. Capacity of the box was checked by repeated 
fillings and weighings of the dumped contents, the same 
grade of coal as was used on the trips being used. 

Thermometers were applied to the left steam pipe close 
to the steam chest and to the exhaust passage. 

Steam gauges were applied to the saturated and super- 
heated sides of the header, and a recording steam gauge 
connected to the boiler in such a position that it could 
be read from the indicator box. 

Speed recorder applied in the cab. 

Indicators applied to all cylinders, and a revolution ~ 
counter used for checking the speed. 


Preliminary runs were made between Buffalo and Man- 
chester from December 20 to 23, for the purpose of ad- 
justing the instruments_and drilling the crew, but are not 
reported here as the results appeared entirely too good 


TEST OF THREE CYLINDER LOCOMOTIVE No. 5000 ON THE BUFFALO DIVISION OF THE LEHIGH VALLEY IN DECEMBER, 1923. 


95 Coal as fired per hour, working time 
96 Coal fired per sq. ft. of gr., per hr. 

97 Dry coal fired per sq. ft. of gr., per hr. 
98 Combustible per sq. ft. of gr. per hr. 

- 99 Coal as fired per 100 ton miles 

100 Dry coal per 100 ton miles 


101 Coal-as-fired equivalent to steam to cylinders, per cent of total coal 


102 Coal as fired per i. h. p. hour, incl. aux. 
103 Coal as fired per i. h. p. hour, less aux. 
104. Dry coal per i. h. p. hour, incl. aux. 

105 Dry coal per i. h. p. hour, less aux. 

106 ‘Combustible per i. h. p. hour, incl. aux. 
107 Combustible per i. h. p. hour, less aux. 
108 Efficiency, boiler only, based on fuel 
109 Efficiency, boiler and superheater 


110 Efficiency combined, total b. t. u. in steam, divided by total b. t. u. 


in fuel 
111 Average indicated horse-power of locomotive 
112 Average indicated horse-power of right cylinder 
113 Average indicated horse-power of middle cylinder 
114 Average indicated horse-power of left cylinder 
115 Average i. h. p. right cylinder head end 
116 Average i. h. p. right cylinder crank end 
117 Average i. h. p. middle cylinder head end 
118 Average i. h. p. middle cylinder crank end 
119 Average i. h. p. left cylinder head end. 
120 Average i. h. p. left cylinder crank end 
121 Average cut-off of locomotive, % of stroke 
122 Average cut-off of right cylinder head end 
123. Average cut-off of right cylinder crank end 
124 Average cut-off of middle cylinder head end 
125 Average cut-off of middle cylinder crank end 
126 Average cut-off of left cylinder head end 
127 Average cut-off of left cylinder crank end 
128 Maximum indicated horse-power 
129 Ata speed of, miles per hour 
130 Average pressure in steam chest 
131 Average pressure, initial 
132 Average pressure, mean effective 
133 Average pressure, least back ; 
134 Average pressure, back pr. at point comp. 


6310 SPA 6012 
74.85 67.77 71.31 
72.60 66.00 69.30 
64.00 Ly ares 60.89 

6.59 5.95 6.27 
6.39 5.80 6.09 
97.05 96.20 96.63 
2.89 |b. 2.56 1b. 2.72 \b 
2.81 2.47 2.64 
2.81 2.43 2.62 
ada 2.40 2.56 
2.47 2.18 e303 
2.40 2.10 PE, 
68.81% 71.73% 70.27% 
76.17 79.56 77.87 
75.94 79.21 77.58 
2180 2228 2204 
722.4 Viaeak 122.3 
764.2 803.9 784.0 
693.4 702.0 697.7 
370.7 374.4 B/2a 
851-7 347.7 349.7 
374.4 3/29 374.2 
389.8 430.0 409.9 
351.8 356.1 354.0 
341.6 345.9 343.8 
63.8 52.4 58.1 
65.8 52.8 59.3 
62.7 49.4 56.0 
62.9 Dou 58.0 
66.0 S733 60.7 
63.3 51.9 57.6 
62.2 49.7 56.0 

3035 2896 2966 

29 46 3/25 
174.0 176.0 175.0 
171.5 172.0 171.8 
120.2 99:2 109.7 

13.7 11.9 12.8 

15.6 14.5 15.0 
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to be true, but on the 29th and 30th a 
successful round trip was made, upon 
which the figures in this report are based. 

The test of the 29th was made from 
Tifft Farm to Caledonia, where it was 
terminated on account of setting out a 
car for a hot box, thus eliminating any 
figured adjustments of the results for 
shifting delays, etc. 

The test of the 30th was run from 
Manchester to Depew, where the train 
was set off for the Tonawanda connec- 
tion. This trip includes the long drift 
of 13 miles from mile post 425 to De- 
pew and no deductions from the fuel 
and water consumed are made for this 
drift, all fuel and water from Manches- 
ter to Depew being credited to the 
actual working time of the engine, or 
time when the throttle was open. 

Particular attention is directed to the 
coal per indicated horse power hour on ae 
the 30th, where the average cut-off was 
about 52 per cent. This is 2.56 lbs., no 
deduction having been made for the coal 
used to operate the stoker and air 
pump, nor for loss at the pops. 

It is quite: probable that the amount of saturated steam 
charged to the stoker and air pump is inadequate, but 
this amount has been purposely kept at a conservative 
figure, the intention being to understate rather than over- 
state this item, as under the conditions of the test its 
determination depended upon estimation only. 

Below will be found a tabulated comparison of the 
No. 5000 with the Mikado and Santa Fe type engines op- 
erating on the Buffalo division. It will be noted that the 
tonnage rating is less than that for the three-cylinder, 
and the time over the division somewhat greater. 


59.4 Miles 


TONNAGE RATINGS COMPARED 


No. of Tractive Tonnage 
iCyls. Type R.R. Class Booster Power Rate 
2 2-8-2 N-4 None 59,000 3,000 
2 2-8-2 N-4 With 69,000 3,500 
2 2-8-2 N-5 None 63,000 3,250 
2 -8-2 N-5 With 73,000 3,750 
2 2-10-2 R-1 None 72,600 3,500 
3 4-8-2 S-1 None 64,700 4,500 
PERFORMANCE COMPARED 
me k.. Class N-5 R-1 S-1 
Type 2-8-2 2-10-2 4-8-2 
No. of cylinders 2 2 3 
Diam. and stroke 27 by 32 29 by 32 25 by 28 
Diam. of drivers 63 in. 63 in. 69 in. 
Boiler pressure 200 Ib. 200 Ib. 200 Ib. 
Weight on drivers 235,500 289,000 246,500 
Weight, total 318,000 370,000 369,000 
Tractive power 63,000 72,600 64,700 
Tonnage 3,000 3,500 4,000 - 
_ Running time Shr. 30 min. 6 hrs. 4h. 3U min. 
Distance, miles 94 94 94 
Time in minutes 
——__ 00117 00106 .000718 


Ton-miles 

After the tests were completed this locomotive was 
transferred to the Seneca division East and Wyoming 
division, operating between Sayre and Lehighton, a dis- 
tance of 145 miles via the mountain cut-off. It will be 
noted that the ruling grade eastward is 611% feet to the 
mile, and westward a maximum of about 69 feet to the 
mile. The purpose of this transfer was to find out if the 
locomotive could satisfactorily handle milk trains weigh- 
ing approximately 1200 tons, which had been handled 
previously by Pacific type locomotives doubled-headed. 


Card 20 
Speed |5 MPH. 
ce. Boiler Pressure 192" ye 


Right 704.1 1HP. 


Left 658.5 /HP. 
Total 20578 IHP 
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Engine 5000 Dec. 30 1923 


Card 36 
Speed 34 MPH 
Boiler Pressure |97# 


end. Test 
Card 42 


Speed 48 MPH. 
Boiler Pressure 199% HE 


Right 722 |HP Right 6854. IHR. 


CE. LE CE. 


Middle 916.9 lHP. Middle 9864. /HP. 


Left 728.4 /HP 
Total 2367.3 [HP 


Left 676.3 /HP. 
Total 2348./ /HP. 


Indicator Cards Made by Lehigh Valley R. R. Three Cylinder Locomotive No, 5000 on 


Test Runs, 


The combined tractive power of the two engines going 
east was approximately 90,000 lbs., and going west ap- 
proximately 97,000 lbs. Engine 5000 was given a trial 
trip, the weight of the train being a little over 1300 tons. 
It had no difficulty in handling this train over the moun- 
tain alone and making schedule time. Since this trial 
trip it has been regularly used in milk train service and 
has had no help over the mountain at any time. The 
train, in some cases, was as high as 1550 tons in weight. 
In this service speeds of over 60 miles an hour on level 
track have been frequently attained. 

Below is a comparison of the performance of this 
engine with the Pacific type engines previously used to 
handle the milk train. Eastbound, a K 5% engine was 
in the lead, and a K 2% engine was used as a helper from 
Coxton to Gracedale.. Westbound, a K 5% engine 
handled the train, another K 5% being used as a helper 
from Lehighton to Gracedale. The 5000 handled this 
same train without assistance in either direction, but lost 
a little time on the hill in comparison with the two-engine 
operation. The schedule over the division, however, is 
usually maintained without difficulty by the three-cylinder 
engine. 


COMPARISON OF ENncINES UsepD ON MILK TRAIN 


RiRa Class K2yY% K5y% S-1 
No. of cylinders ee, 2 3 
Diam. and stroke 25 by 28 27. by: Zou com Dyno 
Diam. of drivers 77 in. 73 in. 69 in. 
Boiler pressure 215 |b. 205 Ib. 200 Ib. 
Weight on drivers 161,940 Ib. 204,560 lb. 246,500 Ib. 
Weight, total 262,160 Ib. 311,900 Ib. 369,000 Ib. 
Tractive power 41,500 Ib. 48,700 lb. 64,700 Ib. 


COMPARISON OF THE OPERATION OF THE MILK TRAIN 


Direction East West East West 
Ruling grade, ft. per 
mile 61% 69 61% 69 
Average cars in train 19loads 38empty 19loads 38 empty 
1 caboose 2 cabooses 1 caboose 2 cabooses 
Lead engine, class K5Y% K5% Sal Cay 
Lead ine tractive ‘ 
pena 48,720 48,720 64,700 64,700 
Helper engine, class K 2% K5Y% None None 
Helper tractive power 41,530 48,720 “ans ae 
Total tractive power 90,250 97,440 64,700 64,700 
Total weight of en- 
ae pee tenders 574,000 623,800 570,000 570,000 
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COMPARISON OF THE TONNAGE RATING OF VARIOUS 
CLASSES ON THE WYOMING DIVISION 


K2y% K5% N-4 N-5 R-1 S-1 
500 tons S800tons 1100tons 1200tons 1200tons 1400 tons 


No dynamometer car was used during the tests; there- 
fore, the starting characteristics of the locomotive are 
largely a matter of personal opinion. It was readily con. 
ceded, however, by all observers, that the engine was 
exceptionally smart in starting, yet the start was so 
smooth that very rarely was there any damage to the 
draw gears of the cars. The riding qualities of the loco- 
motive are really remarkable for smoothness and freedom 
from lurching and vibration at high speeds. This shows 
very good balance and proportioning of the spring sys- 
tem, as well as counterbalancing in the driving wheels. 

One of the outstanding features of this locomotive has 
been the ability of the boiler to maintain average boiler 
pressure under all conditions of service. Based on the 
Cole method of calculating locomotive boiler ratio for 
two-cylinder locomotives, the boiler horse power figures 
at only 86 per cent of the cylinder horse power. This fig- 
ure, however, does not indicate the true percentage, be- 
cause of the difference in draft, due to six exhaust im- 
pulses, instead of four, in the two-cylinder locomotive. 
Official figures obtained from actual test of locomotive 
5000 show an evaporation of approximately 7.5 lbs. of 
water per pound of coal. Coal consumption on test runs 
shows under 60 lbs. per 1,000 gross ton miles. On one 
test run the coal per indicated horse power was a little 
less than 2.6 lbs. with an average cut-off of 53 per cent, 
no deduction being made for coal used to operate the 
stoker, the air pump or loss at safety valves. 

One of the truly remarkable features developed in offi- 
cial tests is the high rate of speed obtained with full ton- 
nage trains, indicating a tractive power at speed consider- 
ably higher than a two cylinder locomotive of the same 
tractive power. If a comparison is made between the 
crank effort diagrams at various cut-offs, showing the ac- 
tual thrust of the main rods on the crank pins for a com- 
plete revolution for both two and three-cylinder engines. 
theoretical evidence for increased power both at starting 
and at speeds is clearly indicated. With the two-cylinder 
locomotive with four impulses per revolution, the highest 


za 


Inside Crosshead of the Laird Type Used with Three-Bar Guide on 
Lehigh Valley R, R. Three Cylinder Locomotive No. 5000, 
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point of this crank effort diagram is 0.26 per cent above, 
and the lowest or probably stalling point is 22 per cent 
below the average. 


With the three cylinder locomotive with six impulses 
per revolution and with cranks set at an angle of 120 de- 
grees, the highest is 10 per cent and the lowest point 
about 8 per cent below the average. Therefore, although 
the average tractive power calculated in the usual way, 
based on 85 per cent of the boiler pressure, may be exactly 
the same for both the two and the three-cylinder locomo- 
tives, the three-cylinder locomotive would start a heavier 
train and develop higher speeds because of more uniform 


torque, and because the minimum or stalling point of the 


three-cylinder is but 8 per cent, while the two-cylinder 
is 22 per cent below the mean or average. Again, from 
the same diagram, it is evident that a higher average crank 
effort can be developed without slipping the drivers. For 
with a high point of 126 per cent for the two-cylinder 
locomotive, and 1.10 per cent over the average for the 
three-cylinder locomotive, it is evident that the factor of 
adhesion could be reduced and still maintain a satisfactory 
ratio of adhesion. Therefore, if a two-cylinder locomo- 
tive had a factor of 4.25 this factor on the three-cylinder 


4.25X1.10 
—_—-—.0Tr ga 
1.26 


In, other words, with the same weight on drivers, we can 
increase the tractive power 15 per cent and still maintain 
a satisfactory adhesion ratio. 

With the smaller diameter of cylinder required to ob- 
tain the same power in the three-cylinder as developed by 
the two-cylinder locomotive, it is obvious that the weight 
of the rotating and reciprocating parts for each individual 
cylinder would be reduced. On account of the reduction 
in weight of the reciprocating parts and because of the 


could be reduced in the proportion of 


fact that the cranks are set at an angle of 120 degrees, 


the hammer blow on the rail is materially reduced, and, 


therefore, if necessary, it would be possible to increase ~ 


the weight on drivers over this two-cylinder type from 5 
to 10 per cent without increasing stresses in the rail. 
With six exhaust impulses per revoultion the draft on the 
fire is much steadier, particularly at low speeds. It is 


also probable that with steadier draft the exhaust nozzle — 


could be opened up with consequent reduction in back 
pressure. 

As explained above, the Lehigh Valley R. R. locomotive 
No. 5000 has three simple cylinders 25 in. in diameter 
with a 28-in. stroke, each cylinder having an 11-in. di- 
ameter piston valve chamber directly connected to the 
boiler. The cylinder castings are made of cast iron, 
and each cylinder barrel and valve chamber is pushed 
with a cast iron bushing 34 in. thick. The cylinders fol- 
low the usual design except that they are divided 18 in. 
to the left of the center of the boiler. This was done to 
provide space for the third or inside cylinder, which is 
located in the gcenter of the boiler and is inclined at 
an angle of nine degrees with the horizontal. The two 
outside cylinders are located in the usual position outside 
of the frames, with their center lines set two inches 
above the center of the driving wheels. The valve cham- 
bers for the outside cylinders are mounted directly over 
them, while the valvé chamber for the third cylinder 1s 
located between the right valve chamber and the center 
cylinder, all three valve chambers being in the same hort- 
zontal planes. 


Steari is admitted to the left cylinder through a 6% 


in. diameter steam pipe, and to the right and the third 
cylinder through a 714 in. diameter pipe, both connected 
to the valve chambers outside of the smoke box, and 


| 
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to the boiler in the usual manner. The valve chamber 
for the inside cylinder is directly connected to the right 
valve chamber by means of a cored passage in the cylinder 
castirig. The base for the exhaust stand is of the usual 
design and provides three 4-in. by 10-in. exhaust pas- 
sages directly connected to each cylinder, the exhaust 
novzle being 7% in. in diameter. 

The outside crossheads are of the single bar type, and 
the crosshead for the third cylinder is of the Laird type 
with a three-bar guide. The two outside cylinders are 
connected directly to the third pair of driving wheels 
in the usual manner, while the center cylinder is con- 
nected to the crank axle of the second pair of drivers, 
the front driving axle being offset to provide clearance 
for the inside or third main rod. The second driving 
axle, also termed the crank axle, because of its form, 
is made up of chrome vanadium steel plates. It has driv- 
ing box journals 11 in. in diameter by 14 in. long, with 
a crank pin 11% in. diameter and 7% in. long. This form 
of built up axle was selected because it afforded better 
manufacturing facilities and could be balanced better than 
the solid type of crank axle, because of the form of the 
erank discs. The driving rods are of “I” section of the 
usual construction, the main rods for all three cylinders 
haying the common crosshead connection and a_ strap 
back and with a key and wedge. 

The outside crank pins are lubricated with the usual 
grease cups and plugs, and to provide a convenient means 
for lubricating the back end of the inside main rod, 
the crank axle is hollow-bored, the grease being forced 
to the crank pin from the outside through the center hole 
in the axle and radial holes in the crank pin. Suitable 
means are provided outside of the running gear for lubri- 
cating the inside guides and crosshead, the inside main 
rod brass at the crosshead being the only point on the 
inside main rod that is not accessible for lubricating from 
the outside. 

Cast steel driving boxes are used on this engine, the 
boxes for the crank axle being somewhat different from 
the usual design. An analysis of the forces obtaining 
in the three cylinder principle together with the exper- 
ience thus far gained, showed that the most beneficial 
results could be obtained by the use of supplementary 
bearings on both sides of the journal, these projecting 
about 3 inches below the center line of the axle. Conse- 
quently this engine is equipped with two crank axle bear- 
ings that are of a radically different design from that 
commonly used. These driving boxes are bored or crown- 
ed in the usual manner, but have no under-cut fit, or 
shoulder, to prevent the brass from turning, and the 
space ustially occupied by the grease cellar is much wider 
than common. 


This 
Axle is Built-up of Alloy Steel and Has Several Advantages Over the 
Solid Type. 


Crank Axle of Lehigh Valley R. R. Three Cylinder Locomotive. 
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The crown brass is in the form of an inverted “U,” 
the legs of which extend about three inches below the 
center line of the axle, the inside of the legs being ma- 
chined to accommodate the grease cellar. To prevent 
the driving box from closing at the bottom and to retain 
the crown brass and the grease cellar in place, a pedestal 
binder is provided which acts in the form of a binder 
and a spreader for the legs of the driving box. 

Cast steel wheel centers are used 62-in. in diameter, 
with 69-in. tires, and all of the driving axle journals are 
11-in. by 14-in. 

One of the interesting features of design on this engine 
is the method of driving the inside valve motion from 
the two sets of outside valve gear. This is accomplished 
in rather unique manner by means of a system of trans- 
verse levers, located in front of the cylinders and inter- 
connecting the three piston valves. One long lever is 
connected to the forward extension of the left valve 
stem and is pivoted about a fulcrum mounted on the en- 
gine frame, the other end acting as a fulcrum for a 
second shorter lever connected to the forward extensions 
of both the right and the inside valve stems. Thus the 
two sets of Walschaert valve motion, operated by an Alco 
reverse gear, control the motion of the piston valves of 
the outside cylinders and in turn impart, through these 
levers, the proper motion to the inside valve. This form 
of operation eliminates entirely the necessity for a third 
set of valve gear and in addition places all of the valve 
motion parts outside the engine where they are accessible 
for maintenance and lubrication. The engine is being op- 
erated with an average cut-off of approximately 53 per 
cent and has double ported piston valves 11 in. in di- 
ameter, having a maximum travel in full gear of 6 in., an 
outside lap of 1% in., and exhaust clearance of % in., 
with a constand lead of 3/16 in. 

It would appear that with the use of three cylinders 
a larger boiler would be required, but it has been found 
that the three cylinder locomotive is more economical 
in the use of both fuel and steam, and as a consequence 
the boiler requirements are not so great as naturally 
would be expected. This is true because of the more even 
draft on the fire due to the three exhausts per revolution 
of the driving wheels, which in turn, permits of a larger 
exhaust nozzle, with less back pressure in the cylinders. 

The boiler of this engine is of the extended wagon 
top type with a central dome and a sloping back head and 
carries 200 lbs. steam pressure. Due to the height of 
the front end of the inside cylinder, which extends above 
the bottom of the barrel of the boiler, it was necessary 
to raise the bottom of the smoke box 2 11/16 in. at the 
front end to provide clearance for the inside cylinder. 
The smoke box, of %-in. steel, is 85 in. outside diameter ; 
the first boiler course of 34-in. steel is 84 in. outside 
diameter; the second boiler course of 27/32-in. steel is 
85 11/16 in. outside diameter at the front tapering to 
94 5/16 in. outside diameter at the back; and the last 
course, of 27/32-in. steel is 96 in. outside diameter. The 
combustion chamber, of 3£-in. steel, is 52 in. long, and 
the boiler, from the front corner of the mid ring to the 
front of the smoke box is 33 ft. 61/1¢ in., while the 
distance from the back corner of the n:ud ring to the 
smoke box ring is 44 ft. 10 15/16 in. 

The firebox, of the wide type radial stayed, is 96% 
in. wide by 126% in. long, with a grate area of 84.3 sq. 
ft. The crown sheet, side sheets and door sheet of the 
firebox are 34 in. thick, and the throat sheet is '%-in. 
steel. The front flue sheet is 5g-in. steel while the back 
flue sheet is 1% in. thick and the wrapper sheet is 21/32-in. 
steel. The water space at the back and sides of the fire- 
box is 4% in. and at the front 5 in., while the space above 
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the crown sheet is 28 in. The cistance from the top of 
the grates to the center line of tie lowest flue is 27 in. 
Alco staybolts are used througlouc in the construction of 
the firebox. The radial crown stays are 13/16 in. in 
diameter, and those in the thivat and side sheets are 1-in. 
flexible bolts except the first row above the mud ring 
where 1-in. hollow bolts are used. The two outside rows 
in the back head and three rows at the top are 1-in. 
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flexible bolts, while the others are 1-in, diameter rigid 
bolts, except the three bottom rows which are 1-in. hol- 
low staybolts. 

An American Arch Co, security sectional arch is sup- 
ported on five 3-in. diarueter seamless steel arch tubes; 
and there are 230 2%-i1:. tubes and 50 514-in. superheater 
flues in the boiler, 21 tt. long, spaced 34 in. The engine 
is also equipped with an Elvin stoker ard the Schmidt ~ 


TABULATION OF GENERAL DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND DATA, NEW YORK CENTRAL LOCOMOTIVE No. 2568, AND LEHIGH 
VALLEY LOCOMOTIVE No. 5000. 
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No. 2568 
4-8-2 
Freight 
3—25 in. by 28: in. 
Walschaert 
11 in. piston 
double ported 
6 in. 


241,500 Ibs. 
66,000 Ibs. 
59,500 Ibs. 
367,000 Ibs. 
267,800 Ibs. 
634,800 Ibs. 


33.gnte 


11% in. by 13 in. 
Sia pye tome 
6% in. by 12 in. 
9 in. by 14 in. 
6 in. by 11 in. 


Conical 
200 
80 in. 
114% in. by 84% in 
No. 


216—3%4 in. 
See note 
A= shen. 

, 66.9 


es 


242 sq. ft. 
4913 sq. ft. 
yilisyey. GE he 
Z1Sousceeuts 
73S eSGuet ts 
8392 sq. ft. 


Water bottom 
15,000 
16 
12 


64,700 Ibs. 

11.000 Ibs. 

65,700 Ibs. 
3.86 


50.2 
8.85 
61.4 
3.61 
0.028 
0.25 
1.51 
5.56 
6.17 


Ee Veoh ke 
N. 5000 
4-8-2 
Freight 
3—25 in. by 28 in. 
Walschaert 
11 in. piston 
double ported 
6 in. 

1% in. 

Y in, 
3/16 


246,500 Ibs. 
66,000 Ibs. 
56,500 Ibs. 
369,000 Ibs. 
201,000 Ibs. 
570,000 Ibs. 


18 ft. 
IZM 
41 ft. 2 4p; 
77 St SAing 


69 in. 
33 eine 
Stein: 
36 in. 


11 in. by 14 in. 
11 in. by 14 in. 
7 ~in by 27a 
9 in. by 14 in, 
6. in. 7 by a eine 


Straight top 
200 
82% in. 7 
126% in. by 96% in. 
527 ie 


230—2™% in. 
50—5¥%4 in. 
5—3 in. 


84.3 


392 sq. ft. 
4337 sq. t. 
4729 sq. ft. 
1294 sq. ft. 
6023 sq. ft. 
6670 sq. ft. 


Water bottom 
‘15 
8 


64,700 Ibs. 
11,000 Ibs. 
65,700 Ibs. 
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longer and 1134 in. wider than engine 
No, 2568, and the firebox heating sur- 
face, including combustion chamber and 
arch tubes, is proportionately larger, that 
of engine No. 2568 being 242 sq. ft., 
while that of engine No. 5000 is 392 
sq. ft. which is about 1.2 times as large. 


About the same relation exists between 
the total evaporation surfaces of the two 
engines, except in this case the total heat- 
ing surface of engine No. 2568 being 


Inside Guide of the Three-Bar Type Used with Laird Type Cross-head on Three Cylinder 
Locomotive, 


type A superheater having 50 units 14% in. outside di- 
ameter. 

The grates are of the finger bar rocking type in sections 
with drop grates. 

The total heating surface of the boiler is 4729 sq. ft., 
_ the superheating surtace is 1294 sq. it., or the boiler has 
an equivalent heating surface of 6670 sq. ft. This con- 
sists of 2832 sq. it. of heating surface in the 214-in. 
tubes, 1505 sq. ft. in the superheater flues, 348 sq. ft. 
- in the firebox and combustion chamber and 44 sq. ft. 
in the arch tubes. 

The engine truck is the Blunt type, being a 4-wheeled 
truck with 7-in. x 12-in. journals, embodying several un- 
usual features of construction. The trailer truck is also 
the Blunt type, with 9-in. x 14-in. journals, and is equip- 
ped with a booster with an estimated tractive effort of 
11,000 Ibs. 

The tender is of the water bottom type and rectangular 
in shape. It has a capauity of 10,500 gallons of water 
and 15 tons of coal. The underframe is of the built up 
type made of steel channels. Four-wheeled trucks are 
used, with 6-in. x 11-in. journals. 

The tabulation of dimensions, weights and data fur- 
nishes a basis for comparing the New York Central loco- 
motive No. 2568 with the Lehigh Valley R. R. No.. 5000. 
It will be noticed that both engines are of the same 
type and have the same number and sizes of cylinders 
and piston valves, the valve travel being the same on both 
* engines. Engine No. 5000 is somewhat heavier in some 
respects than engine No. 2568, the differences in the total 
weights of the engines and tenders being due to the fact 
that the New York Central engine has a 12-wheeled 
tender and carries 4500 gallons of water and one ton 
more of coal than the former. The wheel bases of both 
engines are practically the same, but engine No. 2568 
is somewhat longer due to the larger tank. : 

The driving, engine truck and trailer truck wheels on 
both engines are the same size, while the trailer truck 
wheels of engine No. 5000 are 51 in. in diameter and 
those of engine No. 2568 are 45 in. in diameter, and all 
of the journals are approximately the same size. 

The most noticeable variations are in the boiler pro- 
portions. The firebox of engine No, 5000 is 117% in, 


5515 sq. ft. is 1.09 times as large as that 
of engine No. 5000, which is 4729 sq. ft. 
This is largely due to the fact that the 
tubes are larger in the New York Central 
locomotive. Also the superheating sur- 
face of the New York Central engine, 
being 2158 sq. ft., is 1.66 larger than 
that.of engine No. 5000, it being 1294 
sq. ft. In further comparing the two 
engines it will be noticed that the equiva- 
lent heating surface of engine 2568, 
which sis’ 8392 sq? it:, -is= L-25etimes “as 
large as that of engine No. 5000. 

These comparisons are also interesting 
or the reason that while the cylinders 
are of the same size, and the trac- 
tive efforts are the same for both engines, yet the 
boiler proportions of engine No. 2568 are considerably 
larger than those of engine No. 5000. It would appear 
from the foregoing comparisons that the boiler of engine 
2568 was larger than necessary, since engine No. 5000 
has an average indicated maximum horse power of 2966 
and a boiler horse power of 2351, based on Cole’s method 
of calculating locomotive boiler ratios for two cylinder 
locomotives. 

The advantages of the three-cylinder locomotive over 
the two-cylinder type are found. 


- First—In a more uniform turning movement permitting 
greater tractive power per lb. of weight on drivers. 

Second—Reduction in piston thrust due to smaller size 
of piston used. 

Third—Reduction in reciprocating weight per indi- 
vidual cyliner with corresponding reduction in coun- 
terbalance and hammer blow on rail. 

Fourth—Increased and steadier draft due to six ex- 
haust impulses instead of four. 

Fifth—Increased tonnage per lb. of weight on drivers. 


Against these advantages there is the additional cost of 
maintainenance of the third cylinder with its connections 
and the crank axle. Although official tests have been 
made for engine 2568 on the New York Central, and ex- 
perimental engine 5000 on the Lehigh Valley, there has 
not been sufficient time to indicate just what results will 
be obtained in every day service with locomotives in the 
regular pool. With the increased tonnage and fuel econ- 
omy, concerning which there is no question, it seems evi- 
dent, however, that the three cylinder locomotive has 
come to stay. 


Safety Code for Forging 


The revised draft of the safety code for forging, form- 
ulated under the joint sponsorship of the National Safety 
Council and the American Drop Forging Institute, has 
been published by the National Safety Council as it will 
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be submitted for approval under the procedure of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. The code 
was developed hy a committee representing 17 different 
groups interested in forging work—trade associations, en- 
gineering societies, government departments and insur- 
ance companies, and is parallel to the power press code 
in that both cover extremely hazardous occupations. The 
forging code covers work on hot metal and the power 
press code on cold metal. 

The first draft of the forging code was submitted at 
the 12th safety congress of the National Safety Council 
in Buffalo last fall, after a year’s work by the code 
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committee. The changes agreed upon at the presenta- 
tion, have been made in the revised code. 

The chairman of the code committee is G. A. Kuechen- 
meister of the Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., Walker- 
ville, Ont., and the secretary, Sidney J. Williams, chief 
engineer, National Safety Council, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. As printed by the National Safety 
Council, the tentative code is illustrated with 22 photo- 
graphs ‘and diagrams. General criticism of the revised 
draft has been invited, and all such criticisms will be 
reviewed by the committee before the code is finally 
approved as a tentative American standard. 


S. P. Houston Store Has Many Fine Features 


Unit Piling of Materials, Stores Delivery and Supply 
Train Operation are Some of the Practices Followed 


The purchases and stores department of the Southern 
Pacific Co. has accomplished a great work in bringing their 
department to its present high standard. Practically all of 
the best practices known to modern storekeeping are incorp- 
orated in this organization with the result that it functions 
as smoothly and as accurately as any -of our commercial 
enterprises. When it comes to getting material on the job 
they have made the word “service” something more than a 
bromide. Something of their activities and methods is de- 
tailed in the following article. 


The importance of exact methods, strict accounting 
and good housekeeping in the purchase, care and distribu- 
tion of materials and supplies is forced home on us when 
we stop to think that these stores represent a sum ap- 
proximately $3,000.00 for every mile of railroad in the 
country, or a total of almost a billion dollars. 

In by-gone days there was a lack of co-ordination and 
co-operation between this and other departments. The 
general storekeeper was never given an adqeuate degree 
of official recognition. He would report to the president, 
vice president, general manager, comptroller, purchasing 
agent or to anyone whom the management considered had 
‘enough spare time to listen to his tales of woe. The lack 
of interest on the part of his superior officers was a bar- 


i 


rier to efficiency and naturally resulted in haphazard 
methods and lackadaisical efforts. 

But the department is fast coming into its own, and 
the general storekeeper’s importance to the entire organ- 
ization has at last been recognized. He must be a man 
of unusual judgment, knowing just what and where to 
get supplies in emergencies, maintain a proper balance 
at all times, make the most economical disposition of 
scrap and obsolete materials, watch closely all specifica- 
tions and standards, and supervise accounting and render 
prompt service to the other departments. 

Formerly he lacked the necessary authority, and his 
duties were seldom clearly defined. But today his re- 
sponsibilities are fixed and his organization is recognized 
as a highly important as well as a distinct and. separate 
function. This has resulted in attracting a better class 
of employees to the office and accounting departments and 
to the storehouse as well. Young men looking to rail- 
roading as a future are beginning to realize that the pur- 
chases and stores department offers as great a field for 
advancement as any. These recruits are enabling the 
storekeepers to mould and build up organizations that for 
efficiency will compare favorably with the best adminis- 
tered industrial concerns in the country. 


The splendid work already accomplished, as well as 


General Offices on Third Floor of Stores Building, Southern Pacific Co., Houston, Texas. 
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that under way on practically every class I railroad in New Orleans to Sacramento, and there was nothing 
the United States and Canada, is well illustrated in a “staged” when the accompanying illustrations were pro- 
description of the stores department of the Southern cured. 

Pacific Co. at Houston, Texas. The condition at Houston The Houston store is under the direct supervision of 
is a condition which prevails over the entire system, from Mr. W. E. Rawson, district storekeeper. The general 
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South Elevation, Floor Lighting Plan and Third Floor Plan of S. P. Store, Houston, Texas. 


Main Stores Building of the Southern Pacific Co., at Houston, Texas. 
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Typical Cross Section 


Typical Cross Section of S, P. Stores Building, Houston, Texas. 


offices of the department for the Texas and Louisiana 
lines of the Southern Pacific Co. are also located at that 
point. Mr. L. B. Wood is the general storekeeper. 


STORES BUILDING. 


The main stores building at Houston is a modern fire- 
proof structure of concrete, brick and steel, 280 ft. in 
length by 60 ft. in width, covered with a tar and gravel 
roofing over a wood deck. Heating, lighting and ventila- 
tion are such as those found in the modern industrial 
plants of today. The first and second floors of the build- 
ing are used for storage, while the third floor has been 
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set apart for offices for both the stores and mechanical 
division, the space being about evenly divided. Private 
offices for the stores and some of the mechanical fore- 
men, have been provided. These are each 10 ft. by 14 ft. 
A committee room, first aid room and ladies rest room 
are also located on this floor.. The first aid room is in 
charge of a graduate nurse, who is in attendance during 
the office hours. Supplementing this is another first aid 
room on the main floor of the building, where a nurse 
may be found at any hour of the day. Loading and un- 
loading tracks are located on both the north and south 
sides of the building. The concrete platforms are 10 ft. 
in width by 300 ft. in length. Platform at the west end of 
building is 20 ft. in length by 80 ft. in width, and at the 
west end 14 ft. by 50 ft. 


DESIGN AND ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDING. 


One of the first things to catch the eye of a visitor 
upon entering the building is the wide aisle spaces and 
general roominess and orderliness of the layout. 


Open type racks are used with a center aisle arrange- 
ment. This type of rack, in the same width and height 
and outline is well adapted to the storing of all classes 
and kinds of material, while for the storage of castings 
and forgings they have been modified somewhat as to the 
height and general outline. 
these various racks are shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. A standard plan for district, division and 
local outside store buildings has been adopted by the 
stores department of the Southern Pacific, and it is 
simply a matter of deciding on the length of the building 
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Main Floor of the Houston Store, Southern Pacific Co. 


necessary to suit local conditions. The rack plans and all 
other details illustrated here have been compiled in book 
form and are covered by standard prints issued by the 
engineering department. 

One of the main advantages of this type of rack is that 
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Note:- For heavy stock use 2” 
shelves. For small divisions 
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Racks for all 
General Classes of Material 
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Note Markings of Bins, Height of Bins and the Wide Aisles. 


a 


their height places everything in easy reach of the clerks 
without ‘the aid of ladders, and the material is an full 
view. All trays are marked with a description of the item, 
together with the price and the quantity on hand.« These 


markings really constitute a running inventory, and the 
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Posts & Girts 4"x4" 5.45. 
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Note:- 
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End Elevation 


Faint:- C.S, 203 darkened with lampblack on 
outside & C.S.203 cream for inside of rack. 
Niles Engine black for counter shelves, fascia 
or marking strips, base foe strips & metal work. 


Material 
5 Pcs. 6"x8"x/6' Pine 
10 « 4'*8'x/2' §.AS. 


»  2"xI2"x22' 

« 2°x6"x22' « 

~ Bex 12'* 
2 6'X6"X 22' * 
wrot ‘ron pete to suit. 
10 Bolts %4"x 18" 
80 4 "XG" 
20 * %"x 10" Drift 
Washers & Nuts 


Nails 
Paint Iron- Niles Engine Green. 
Wood C.5. 208) with Lampblack 


Bar Iron, Bar Steel & 


Pipe Rack 
(for Outside ) 


End View 


Material 

6 Batter Posts Pine 4"xA4"x6'4" SAS. 
3 Pieces RONG Omene 
4 He XOT RIO! ¢ 
aca! 2 xT x Es" « 
28 Bolts, Iron, 34"x5'2" Nuts s Washers 
Iron Brackets as shown Ye'x2" Shaped 
Paint C.9./l Metallic Red 


Track & Car Material Rack 


Side and End Elevations of Racks for Various Classes of Materials, 8S. P. Store, Houston, Texas. 
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individual clerks take a personal pride in keeping mark- 
ings accurate and legible. It might be interesting to men- 
tion here that in 1923 the discrepancy in physical inven- 
tory and book records was only one-eighth of one per 
cent; truly a remarkable achievement in good storekeep- 
ing, and a record of which perhaps very few industrial 
concerns can boast. 

Racks are built of heavy materials and braced with 
wrought iron brackets. They are painted outside with 
lampblack and inside a cream color. Complete details 
of their general construction and painting can be had by 
reference to the accompanying drawings. 


UNIS PILING: 


The unit piling of materials in trays has been in effect 
on this road for over five years, and is accomplished in a 
manner similar to the method practiced by the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R. R., as described by The Rail- 
way Review, in the issue of May 3, 1924. This method 
was adopted after an extensive investigation as to its 
merits, and after the stores department officials had 
thoroughly satisfied themselves that it would prove to be 
a solution for many of their problems. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Besides the foreman supervising such activities as the 
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Templates Used by the Houston Stores Department for Stacking 
Lumber, . 


lumber yard, oil house, etc., the main store is under the 
charge of a general foreman with assistants on both the 
first and second floors. The American Railway Associa- 
tion’s classification as embodied in the book of rules, is 
followed throughout, and the materials are divided in 
sectional units of from eight to ten racks. Each of these 
sections is in charge of a sectional stock clerk who super- 
vises the issue of all materials from this 


section. 
IssuING MATERIALS 


As mentioned previously, all trays are 
marked with a complete description of 
materials and their proper classification. 
A price tag is attached to one piece of 
the material on a tray or pile, and na- 
turally this is the last piece issued from 
the stock on hand. The same system 
is followed in the case of heavier ma- 
terials stored throughout the yard, such 
as lumber, castings, etc. In taking in- 
ventory the actual price paid for every 
item is entered on the records, and no 
“hit or miss’ method, such as striking 
an average, goes. 


The psychology incident to the price 
markings carried on all items is an im- 
portant factor in attaining the greatest 
economy, as the men throughout the 


Second Floor Storage, Southern Pacific Co. Store, Houston, Texas. 


shops soon become as familiar with 
prices as the storekeepers’ forces and 


= 


Outside Storage of Castings, Houston Stores Department, 


Southern 


are always on the alert to prevent over- 
charge in the billing, being interested of 
course in producing their own work at 
the lowest possible price. As an in- 
stance of this one of the clerks tells of 
one of the men from the mechanical de- 
partment coming to him for a certain 
casting, and who was given one that was 
second-hand and was so marked (with 
a yellow star.) When he noted the price 
which was entered upon the material in- 
voice he immediately inquired of the 
stock clerk why he should be charged 
more for second-hand material than was 
previously charged for new. It proved 
to be an error and was rectified at once, 
but serves to illustrate the point that the 
men are watching prices closer than was 


Pacific Co. formerly the case, when often they did 
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not even know them nor had they any 
way of finding them out. 


INVENTORY 


The arrangement of stocks, even on 
the casting platform, lumber yard and 
material yard, follows the order in which 
they appear in the stock books, so that 
when inventory is taken the clerks turns 
regularly from one sheet to the next. 


It is accepted that three of the main 
controls over inventory are classification 
of material, pricing and store delivery. 
The plans in general use on both classi- 
fication and pricing heretofore used have 
beeen what might be termed the office 
method. In other words, requisitions are 
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sent to a central pricing bureau and there 
handled by classification ana price clerks. 
This means that a party so handling must 


Storage of Axles and Wheels, Southern Pacific Co.. Houston, Texas. All Pieces are Marked 
as to Price, Classification, New or Second-Hand, Ete, 


know the entire classification and have 
price books covering prices on. all ma- 
terial. Prices so handled are usually on 
the basis of an average or latest price, 
and it is generally conceded by store and 
accounting forces that either of the 
methods is. far from being accurate. 


‘This store department has a way of 
giving classification and price clerks first 
class assistance by making use of the sec- 
tion stock men or outside forces. The 
section stockman ordinarily handles but 
one, two or three classes of material, and 
consequently becomes expert on these. By 
having him place classification on ma- 
terial, or material markers under the di- 


rection of price and classification clerks, 
they have provided themselves with the 
best kind of check in seeing that the 
proper class or price is applied to the proper material. 

All storekeepers and accounting forces are well aware 
of the easy mixup occasioned by erroneous classification 
and pricing. Different parties handling such papers place 
different interpretations on what class material may be- 
long to, or on the descriptions of material which governs 
prices. 


MAINTAINING INTEREST OF EMPLOYES. 


One of the methods used by Mr. Rawson for the pur- 
pose of keeping the various foremen and section stock- 
men “on their toes” in proper maintenance of their 
stocks, is to send to each of them every month a class 


Unit Piling of Lumber, Southern Pacific Co., Houston, Texas, 


Parking Space for Extra Trailers When Not in Use. 


statement showing increases and decreases in stocks. Ac- 
companying this statement is a letter which points out the 
outstanding features shown by the report. To give our 
readers a definite idea as to how the district storekeeper 
handles this matter we reproduce one of his monthly 
letters below: 


Mr. Quincy Shreckengaust. 
Section No. 1. 


Am attaching, hereto, your class statement for January, for 
usual handling. 


Your Class 31 shows a decrease of nearly $300.00, which is 
an offset to the increase for December. For your information, 
will advise that this class is down $1,865.00 in comparison with 
January a year ago, and is more than $3,000.00 lower than in 
December, 1921, when we first started our letters to section 
stockmen. This indicates a continued improvement, and shows 
what can be done even on special material, by close attention. 
In addition we have also had quite a lot of this class of ma- 
terial turned over to us by shops “during this time that was not 
formerly carried. This is, of course, in your favor. As before 
stated, this is all special material and will require your very 
closest attention to keep from getting an over-supply. 

Class 45-A shows a decrease of nearly $2,000.00. This is the 
third month showing decreases in this class. You seem to be 
getting very good control of same. 

Class 45-B shows an increase of $1,000.00, due to heavy receipt 
of special tools late in the month and which will no doubt be 
worked off to quite an extent in February. ¥ 


The two classes just mentioned compare with Class 45 in the 
old records, your total now being a little over $59,000.00 as com- 
pared with $78,000.00 in December, 1921. However, you are 
nearly $7,000.00 higher than you were a year ago, which in- 
dicates that you had better control at that time than you now 
have. I see no reason why we cannot reach the figure of a year 
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Section Gang’s Tools Laid Out for Inspection by Officials Accompanying Supply Train, Southern Pa cific Co., Texas and Louisiana Lines. 


ago in the combined classes by close attention to every item. 
In this connection I note you ordered some cap screws on your 
last order that you reported as having no movement during 1923. 
Watch out for this, as we certainly should not be buying more 
stock of any item that is already dead on our hands. 


W. E. Rawson 
District Storekeeper. 


A copy of this letter is also sent to the foreman and his 
assistant, and the results have been most gratifying. 


LUMBER YARD. 


Among the other fine features of the Southern Pacific 
stores department at Houston is a well-arranged and 
well-kept lumber yard, various views of which are shown 
on these pages. One of the chief difficulties encountered 
in the storage and care of lumber in the southern terri- 
tory is a surplus of rain and moisture, so one of the first 
things to which consideration must be given in the care 
of lumber is the drainage and air spacing. 


Cut-Down Ford and Trailer Used to Haul Lumber to Shops and Repair 
Tracks, 


The drainage feature is shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. Air spacing is insured by careful 
supervision of the piling and the uniformity of these piles 
will readily be noted. This even piling is further brought 
about by stacking with the aid of a template, which also 
saves a great deal of time and allows for the work to be 
done by men without previous experience. The design 
of the templates gives the lumber piles a projection of 
one foot to each ten feet in height. Templates also are 
equipped with a level glass encased in plaster of Paris. 
Each layer of lumber is stripped to insure the proper 
air circulation, and a wide flue is also built up through 
the center in making the stacks. 


Foundations for the lumber piles are made of re- 


Method Employed by the Houston Stores Department of the Southern 
Pacific Co. to Keep a Neat and Clean Yard by Stacking Short Lengths 
of Lumber in Special Frames at Ends of Piles, 
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claimed rails of an obsolete weight, mounted on concrete 
blocks. Unit piling is followed here similar to the method 
in effect in the main store. Description and price are 
shown on a board located at the base of the pile, and new 
prices are added higher on the pile as new lumber is re- 
ceived in the yard. The time required for inventory of 
the great amount of lumber in this yard is from five to 
six hours. 

Note the method employed to keep a clean yard by 
stacking all small pieces and strippings in a frame at the 
ends of piles. Also observe the parking placed at tri- 
angular spots in order to keep employees impressed with 
the idea of orderliness, and prevent their using these 
various spaces as a storage spot for odds and erids. 
Similar parking space has also been provided for the trail- 
ers when not in use. 

The fire protection given by chemical and hose carts is 
supplemented by an adequate barrel storage throughout 
the yard. On each one of these barrels are kept two 
conical shaped buckets, so made that they cannot be set 
down on the ground and thus forgotten, also serving to 
prevent their pilfering. 

All deliveries are made direct to the job for which re- 
quisitioned by store delivery forces with the aid of trucks 
and trailers. 


StTorE DELIVERY. 


Deliveries from the main store to the shop and yards 
are handled by trucks and trailers and a wheelbarrow 
brigade, supplemented by red-capped messengers. The 
proportion of delivery men to mechanics employed at the 
Houston plant is about one to every 25. The same forces 
are used to transport bad order material in need of light 
repairs from the cars to the blacksmith shop and return 
it to the cars when repairs have been made. They also 
take the finished lumber from the mill and deliver it to 
the car being repaired and for which it was requisitioned. 


Whenever material is wanted the foreman makes out 
a requisition and places it in one of the stores delivery 
mail boxes located throughout the shops and yards, where 
it is picked up on regular schedule by the delivery crews. 
In case a motor truck is required the requisition is passed 
on to the delivery foreman, who in turn prepares an order 
on the motor truck driver to deliver a trailer to be loaded 
by a deliveryman. The truck then collects all of the 
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Interior of Cloth Storage Room, for Felt, Plush, Linens, Ete. This 
Room is Both Moth Proof and Rat and Mouse Proof. 


trailers on a regular schedule and drops them off at the 
required place. Two five-ton trucks are also a part of this 
delivery equipment, and these are also used in bringing 
to the main stores such purchases as are made in the 
city of Houston or that have been shipped to and have 
to be picked up from the terminals of other roads. In 
connection with stores delivery the principal safeguard 
is in seeing that requisitions are secured for material as 
delivered, and care is exercised at this store to closely 
observe this rule. 


General View of Lumber Yard, Showing Method of Beautifying and Keeping Clean Triangular Corners, Southern Pacific Co., Houston, Texas. 
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Slotted Drums Used for Storing Hose, * Southern Pacific Co,., Houston, 
Texas, 


SuPPLY- TRAIN. 


The old method of car delivery has been. replaced on 
the Southern Pacific by a supply train. When this service 
was put into effect the first train sent out consisted of 38 
cars, and it was estimated that it would have to return 
to Houston five times before the entire mileage of the 
Texas and Louisiana lines, consisting of about 3,600 
miles, was covered. At present, however, the train con- 
sists of about 25 cars on the average, and the entire sys- 
tem is covered regularly every 30 days, maintaining a reg- 
ular schedule. All superintendents and division store- 


View Showing Drainage Ditch, Water Barrels and Conical Shaped Fire 
Buckets. 
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keepers are supplied with this schedule, together with 
proper instructions for the unloading and disposition of 
materials. In the operation of this train during the past 
two. years it has never yet been as much as two hours be- 
hind time. 

Cars for the accomodation of the train crew are com- 
fortable and unusually well appointed, being equipped 
with all the necessities for traveling comfort. The train 
carries two cooks. 


The oil car is equipped with both Bowser and St. 
Louis pumps, and all points along the line are being 
equipped with self-measuring equipment for receiving 
and checking quantities delivered. This car is a converted 
box car of 100,000 lbs. capacity, with steel underframe, 
and equipped with rectangular tanks with a total capacity 
of 6,500 gallons. 


Chief among the advantages of supply train operation 
are that it insures regular delivery of supplies where they — 
are needed along the line; renders unnecessary the wrap- 
ping, boxing or marking of material; reduces to the 


Foundations for Lumber Piles are Made of Concrete and Old Rails. 
All Piles Carry Markings Showing Exact Quantities. 


minimum baggage shipments; avoids interruption in the 
labors of section gangs through lack of material; gives 
the superintendent, roadmaster and district storekeeper 
a chance to inspect materials frequently; gives a better 
check on tools; makes unnecessary large stocks in round 
houses, signal and tool houses and makes it possible to 
gather in all the tools and materials in exchange for new. 


In picking up old tools and issuing new materials to 
the various section gangs, the section foreman is required 
to lay out all the old tools in neat order in proximity to 
the tool house, in order that they may easily be counted 
and inspected. The division storekeeper insists upon the 
return of the old tool in exchange for the new, or re- 
quires a good explanation as to why it cannot be had. 


FILLING OF REQUISITIONS ON THE LINE. 


The night before starting each day’s work, the supply 
train storekeeper makes up an unloading list by stations 
for the next day. This is made in triplicate; he retaining 
the original, orie copy to his helper,-and the other copy to 
division storekeeper. 

Between stations, the division storekeeper checks over 
his copy of unloading list, determines the number and 
class of tools, etc.,.to be exchanged, as well as the ma- 
terial which has been ordered. 

On arrival at the tool house, he immediately checks 
the amount of stock on hand, in most cases with the 
roadmaster and quite frequently with the division super-_ 
intendent and division engineer ; and it is then determined 
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whether or not the quantity ordered is over and above 
what is actually needed for 30-day period, or if the 
amount ordered should be increased. In either case the 
material decided upon is delivered and requisition is 
changed accordingly. 

The stores department has also succeeded in the stand- 
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ardization of all caboose equipment and maintains a 
separate store for the issuing of such materials. This 
store is housed in an old box car located in the switch 
yard, so that the least time possible will be lost by train 
crews in obtaining their supplies. One of the store clerks 
is in attendance here at all times. | ; 


Engineering and Business Considerations of the 
Locomotive 


It is a Business Necessity for Every Railroad to Have Constant and 


Accurate Knowledge of the Economic Value of Its Motive Power 


By W. H. WI1NTERROWD 
Assistant to President, Lima Locomotive Works 


Extract from a paper read before the convention of the 
American Railway Association, Division V-Mechanical, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 11, 1924. Mr. Winterrowd 
discusses the locomotive boiler and engine separately, to 
show the development that may be expected to take place 
im the future, in improvement of the locomotive as an 
efficient power plant. He shows that the development of 
the steam locomotive has not stopped; rt 1s still in progress, 
and the possibilities of increased efficiency and capacity 
guarantee a continuing progress. 


During the past few years, almost periodically, the 
press has presented to its readers statements conducive 
to the belief that the modern steam locomotive, if vital, 
is rapidly losing its vitality. The uninformed reader is 
left with the impression that the modern steam locomo- 
tive is inefficient, that it has reached a stage of develop- 
ment where further improvement can not be offered, and 
that a point has been reached where it can not meet 
practically and economically the traffic conditions of to- 
day. 

Nothing could be farther from fact. The vitality of 
the steam locomotive is not on the wane. It is increas- 
ing. Development has not stopped. It is still in progress. 
The possibilities of increased efficiency and capacity guar- 
antee a continuing progress. The remarkable develop- 
ment that the steam locomotive has undergone during the 
past twenty years is briefly indicated in the extreme 
figures for 1904 and 1923, which show that with a 91 
per cent increase in weight, a gain of 236 per cent in 
indicated horse power was accomplished. On the basis 
of weight per indicated horse power, the improvement 
is approximately 48 per cent. During the same period 
there was a very remarkable gain in thermal efficiency, 
or in the efficiency of the fuel from coal to driving wheel 
contact with the rail. The maximum thermal efficiency 
has increased from 5.22 per cent to 8.1 per cent or an 
increase of approximately one-half. 

The importance of this development in conjunction with 
all the signs that point to much greater improvernent 


has not been properly evaluated by those who urge a ~ 


substitute for the modern steam locomotive; nor has pro- 
per consideration been given to the fact that it is pos- 
sible to increase the capacity of the less modern loco- 
motives and at the same time raise their efficiency to a 
point approaching that of the modern unit. Any study 
of a substitute must include a consideration of not what 
the steam locomotive has done in the past but what it 
is doing now and what it will do in the future. If com- 
parisons are made, the economies obtainable with the 


- 


miost modern form of locomotive should be used, other- 
wise the conclusions will be misleading. 

A study of the data relating to the increase in capacity 
and efficiency of the steam locomotive, is of value be- 
cause it affords an indication of the direction that fu- 
ture development is likely to take. The accomplished in- 
crease in weight and capacity with its corresponding ge- 
crease in weight per indicated horse power is the joint 
result of increase in size and efficiency refinements. At 
the present time, physical limitations have been approached 
to such an extent that any future increase in capacity 
due to size will not be at the same rate as in the past. 
As a result, the greatest development of the future may 
be expected to take place in improvement of the loco- 
motive as an efficient power plant. The particular di- 
rection that this development may take is best indicated 
by considering the locomotive boiler and engines sep- 
arately. 

Steam locomotive boilers have been said to be waste- 
ful and inefficient. A glance at the curves in chart [ dis- 
poses of such statements. These curves establish the 
commanding fact that the locomotive boiler without hav- 
ing reached its limit is a more efficient generator of steam 
than the boiler in present day stationary plants of max- 
imum refinement and that its heating surface is a far 
greater producer. 

In Chart I the curves are plotted to show the combined 
efficiency of boiler, superheater and furnace at various 
ratings of normal boiler capacity and at varying rates 
of evaporation for both locomotive and stationary boil- 
ers. The curves Fig. 1, 2 and 3 are for modern loco- 
motive boilers on engines in freight and passenger serv- 
ice. Curves Fig. 4, 5 and 6 are for modern stationary 
boilers in very large power plants representing the high- 
est development of the art. It is important to note that 
the maximum capacity of these stationary boilers lies 
below the average capacity of these locomotive boilers. 
A comparison of these capacities takes on added signifi- 
cance, when it is remembered that the natural draft sta- 
tionary plant greatly exceeds in cost, and space occupied, 
the forced draft locomotive plant. 


Type E SUPERHEATER 


eee 

Curves to be made in the future will be still higher 
in the case of the locomotive when equipped for tests 
with type E superheater and feed water heater. Max- 
imum combined efficiency closely approaching ninety per 
cent is in sight. The marked gain made possible by the 
use of the type E superheater indicates the very great 
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possibilities of future gain due to the use of high tem- 
perature steam. 

It may not be amiss at this point to make mention of 
a fact that does not seem to be fully recognized. As 
boilers have increased in size, the steam space above the 
water level has decreased, with the result that under op- 
erating conditions more and more moisture has been 
carried over into the superheater with the steam. The 
superheater has therefore been serving the double. pur- 
pose of an evaporator and a temperature increaser. That 
the superheater has evaporated this moisture and in addi- 
tion has increased the temperature of the steam, coincident 
with increasing boiler efficiency and capacity entitles it 
to a maximum of credit. This indicates, however, that 
if moisture can be removed from the steam before it 
reaches the superheater, that device can function -100 
per cent as a superheater and do still more to increase 
the capacity and efficiency of the boiler. Steam separat- 
ors are useful in this connection. 

It is also consistent to emphasize the fact that the use 
of superheated steam in all the locomotive auxiliaries 
will increase boiler capacity in the sense that it will de- 
crease the demand for steam. 


LARGER GRATE AREAS 


It is well known that in a locomotive boiler, the great- 
est amount of water per pound of coal is evaporated 
when combustion occurs at a low rate in pounds of coal 
burned per square foot of grate area per hour. This 
fact is responsible for the growing tendency to use large 
grates. To take full advantage of this fact will require 
a grate area that will be responsible for some increase 
in weight. It also necessitates the use of a mechanical 
stoker adding still more weight. But the effects of the 
increased weight can be neutralized by the use of a four- 
wheel trailer truck. 

Tests made by the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation’s special committee on stresses in railroad track 
show that the use of a four-wheel trailer truck will elimin- 
ate the concentrated load which placed at too great a dis- 
tance behind the driving wheels is responsible for exceed- 
ingly high rail stresses. Trailer loads can be distributed 
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and rail stresses reduced to such an extent that the in- 
creased weight will not be a factor in establishing limits 
of design. 

It may be suggested that the use of large grate areas 
will considerably increase locomotive standby fuel losses 
and increase the amount of fuel burned when the engine 
is worked light. The increasing tendency to keep loco- 
motives in continuous service with a minimum of stand- 
ing time and the economic necessity for giving each loco- 
motive its maximum load will offset this. In fact, this 
type of construction will lend itself to more continuous 
service for several reasons. In the first place, there will 
be less necessity to take the locomotive out of service for 
boiler and firebox maintenance, because the decreased 
rates of combustion will result in less severe firebox 
punishment. This construction will also lend itself to 
better ash pan conditions. The relatively large space 
made Evalenle by this type of truck will result in large 
ash pans that will provide sufficient capacity to carry 
the locomotive over more than one division, thus cutting 
down time at divisional points. 


HIGHER STEAM PRESSURE 


Another field for increased thermal efficiency is the 
use of steam at pressures considerably higher than those 
prevailing today. At the present time, high steam pres- 
sures are being given a great deal of consideration in 
both locomotive and stationary fields. It is being con- 
sidered in the locomotive field, first, because large in- 
creases in pressure can be accomplished with the addi- 
tion of a comparatively small number of heat units per 
pound of steam, ana second, because advantage can be 
taken of high steam pressure to use the steam expansively. 

To utilize the high pressure steam expansively and with 
maximum efficiency ieads to a consideration of engine 
design and performance. The boiler must also be con- 
sidered but chiefly in the sense that type, design, con- 
struction, weight aid probable maintenance will be the 
principal factors in the determination of the practical 
limit of high pressure. 

Efficient “utilization of high eeu steam is a matter 
of using the steam expansively. In the most modern 
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stationary plants, this is generally done by expanding 
superheated stean: continuously through many stages in 
a single turbine, or by expanding it down to a compar- 


atively low pressure in a high pressure turbine, re-heat- 


ing the steam aud then expanding it still further in a 
low pressure turbine. In both methods, condensers make 


it possible to obtain a maximum amount of energy from 


the steam. 

To date, United States locomotive practice has not in- 
In Europe, several turbine 
locomotives are in service. These are condensing types 
with turbines and driving wheels connected by reducing 
gears. While the turbine locomotive offers rather allur- 
ing possibilities, its use in the very large units necessary 
in United States practice involves a satisfactory solution 
of the following problems, which should be given very 
careful consideration by any one considering this type 
of locomotive. In the first place, it involves the matter 
of steam condensation. This involves numerous prob- 


lems in itself. In the next place, the maximum efficiency 


of the turbine is limited to a comparatively small range 
of its speed. Still another problem is the matter of 
reversing. Finally, the turbine locomotives that have 
been constructed to date are of comparatively heavy 
weight for the horse power developed. 


CoMPOUNDING vs. LIMITED CuT OFF 


Up to the present time, the efforts in the locomotive 
field of this country have been confined to the expan- 
sive use of high pressure steam in cylinders. So far, 
actual construction has confined itself to two methods. 
In one case, the locomotive is of the cross compound 
type and steam is used expansively, first in a high and 
then in a low pressure cylinder. In the other case, the 
locomotive is of the simple type with valve motion so 
designed that identical limited cut off in each cylinder 
insures expansive use of the steam. In the latter case 
the increzsed pressure insures the required mean effective 
pressure in the cylinders and the limited cut off results 
in an expansive use of the steam which means increased 
fuel economy. 

A locomotive of the first type has just been constructed 
and will go into service shortly. The boiler is of the 


firetube type with a water tube firebox and carries 350 


pounds of steam pressure. 

More than 600 locomotives of the second type have 
been constructed and are in service. These locomotives 
are equipped with standard locomotive boilers carrying 
250 pounds steam pressure. It is on locomotives of this 
type.that the highest efficiencies have been achieved. More- 
over, they have been obtained with a maximum of sim- 
plicity and uniformity cf turning torque. On these en- 
gines coal rates of less than two pounds of dry coal per 
indicated horse power hour have been obtained. The 
minimum rate was less thar 1.75 pounds of coal per 
indicated horse power hour, 

Some constructional advantages resulting from the use 
of high pressure steam lie in the fact that cylinder diam- 
eters can be decreased, the weight of reciprocating parts 
somewhat reduced, and within certain limits, boiler 
weights can be redaced. 

The use of steam pressures higher than those just men- 
tioned is not improbable and developments in this direc- 
tion will be watched with a great deal of interest. 


OTmER POSSIBILITIES 


A number of other possibilities exist that may even- 
tually serve to still further increase locomotive efficiency. 
From time to time, efforts have been made to reduce 
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or eliminate cylinder back pressure by methods other 
than those involving condensation of the steam. Some 
of these have involved the use of mechanical draft. The 
possibilities of increased efficiency and capacity make this 
an attractive field. The elimination of back pressure by 
condensing methods has been given a great deal of con- 
sideration but so far, no solution of the problem has been 
offered that appears entirely practical to deal with the 
quantities of steam involved in the really big locomotive 
of today. 


It is also important to mention the very great value 
of a properly designed valve gear with adequate valve 
travel in reducing back pressure and improving cylinder 
performance. 

A reduction of internal friction affords additional pos- 
sibilities for increased efficiency and capacity. 


In an effort to take advantage of its high thermal ef 
ficiency, serious thought is being given to the applicability 
of the internal combustion motor to the railway motive 
power field. There is not yet in sight a solution to the 
practical problems that surround the application of this 
type of power to make it meet the special and exacting 
requirements of the large units necessary for economical 
operation in this country. 

As an example of one method used to increase loco- 
motive capacity and efficiency by modifications within the 
unit itself, the three cylinder simple locomotives put into 
service recently are of interest. The uniform turning tor- 
que made possible by the use of three cylinders is re- 
sponsible for increased tractive effort while the increased 
number of cylinder exhausts make a more uniform smoke 
box vacuum resulting in improved combustion conditions. 


A Comparison oF MoTivE Power UNITs 


As an outstanding indication of what can be done in 
the way of increasing locomotive capacity, chiefly by co- 
ordinated design and with but very slight increase in size 
and weight, attention is directed to the diagrams and 
curves in diagrams 1 and 2 and chart II. In diagram 
2, Locomotive B represents a design that is fairly modern. 
traffic grew and conditions changed to such an extent 
that the railroad concluded it would be profitable to op- 
erate locomotives of greater capacity but which must not 
exceed certain weight and size restrictions. Locomotive 
A diagram 1, was the result. A comparison of engine 
weights is as follows: 
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Diagram 1. 


Locomotive B Locomotive A 


Weight on engine truck ........ 27,500 29,000 
Weight oncdriversce-en ure nae 245,000 248,000 
Weightron’ travlent =e eee 49,500 58,000 

Total weight v.eyerenica aae 322,000 335,000 


It will be seen that the greatest increase in weight was 
made on the the trailing wheels due to the application 
of a booster. Additional weight on engine truck and 
drivers is comparatively small. 

The speed-pull curves in chart II show the very great 
increase in capacity of locomotive A over locomotive B. 
With but slightly more than a one per cent increase in 
weight on drivers, and a total increase in engine’ weight 
of but approximately four per cent, the majority of 
which was due to the application’ of a booster on the 
trailing wheels, starting tractive effort was increased 20,- 
000 Ibs. or 39 per cent, and at speeds over 18 miles per 
hour, tractive effort was increased between 10,000 and 
11,000 pounds. At 20 miles per hour, this is an increase 
of practically .28 per cent. At 30 miles, it is an increase 
of 47.8 per cent, while at 40 miles per hour it is an in- 
crease of approximately 78 per cent. This increase from 
28 per cent to 78 per cent means decreasing the timé 
between terminals with a heavier load. It shortens the 
railroad. 

On the basis of this increased capacity the operatin+ 
officer possesses motive power units, three of which w’™ 
accomplish the work previously done by four; and this 
with a locomotive burning no more coal than its pre- 
decessor and not exceeding by more than four per cent 
the weight of locomotives now generally considered up- 
to-date. 

Such motive power, co-ordinated to produce results 
like these, is an investment that places in the hands of 
the operating officer a means to revolutionize his operat- 
ing figures. Its value in money can hardly be estimated. 


MODERNIZATION PROLONGS THE USEFUL LIFE 


Consideration of all the foregoing relative to the rapid 
development of the steam locomotive might lead to the 
conclusion that in the past the locomotive has rapidly 
reached its limit of usefulness on account of obsolescence. 
In many cases, economic conditions have made this true. 
In the majority of cases, it has not been true for the 
reason that additions and betterments to the locomotives 
themselves have increased“ their efficiency and capacity 
and greatly prolonged their useful life. These fuel sav- 
ing factors and capacity increasers have been instrumental 
in preserving a very large original investment, and in 
making possible a much greater return on that invest- 
ment. There are still a great many locomotives in sery- 
ice that can be made useful units in economic railway 
operation by the addition of these factors. 


‘of its motive power. 


The very great and rapid growth of transportation 
as well as the radically changing conditions contempor- 
aneous with that growth have resulted in conditions that 
make it a business necessity for every railway to have 
constant and accurate knowledge of the economic value 
Without that knowledge, it is not 
possible to operate motive power to maximum advantage 
nor to make it earn the greatest possible return on the 
investment. 


LocoMoTiIvE MILE AN INCORRECT MAINTENANCE UNIT 


To obtain such a comprehensive view of motive power 
requires an analysis involving vital factors. It involves 
not only a consideration of the characteristics of the prop- 
erty but a consideration of the nature of the business 
both present and future, the most advantageous assign- 
ment and operation of motive power, the character and 
condition of the equipment, labor conditions, and a knowl- 
edge of how to consider these and other factors in the 
light of a business investment. A sound consideration 
of motive power as an investment in turn involves a re- 
liable knowledge of the latest development in the art 
of locomotive construction and operation. 

An analysis of this kind is not a simple matter if made 
with the object of producing accurate and reliable data 
that will enable the railway executive to exercise his 
sound business judgment in an economic consideration 
of the subject. How is this analysis often made? What 
sort of a “yard-stick” does it generally produce and is 
it a measure that enables the railway executive to cor- 
rectly ascertain and judge the value of his motive power 
from a business standpoint? This is a matter of very 
great importance and it is the opinion of the writer that 
this division of the American Railway Association can 
render exceedingly helpful service by assisting to establish 
a definite method of analysis that will at all times insure 
a proper economic consideration of this question. 

The thought has been expressed that increased eff- 
ciency and capacity are purchased at the expense of loco- 
motive simplicity, and increase in maintenance costs. This 
is true but can the results be attained in any other way? 
The history of the development of motive power of all 
kinds indicates that it can not. The so-called complica- 
tions are absolutely essential to increased efficiency and 
capacity and must be considered in the broad business 
sense that they greatly increase the economic value of 
the locomotive, so much so in fact that the additional 
cost of maintenance is a small item in the greater re-_ 
turns made possible with the improved unit. In con- 
nection with maintenance, the writer feels constrained 
to draw attention to the fact that for any economic con- 
sideration of the subject, maintenance cost based on the 
locomotive mile unit is not a reliable criterion. Exceed- 
ingly important factors in the cost of running and shop 
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Diagram 2, 


repairs are the size and capacity of the locomotive and 
the rate and amount of work that it actually performs. 
The mileage basis eliminates these factors. Considered 
on the mileage basis, the maintenance of the so-called 
modern locomotive will exceed that of the old locomotive. 
But if the improvements are factors that result in sub- 
stantially increased capacity, the locomotive will do more 
work than its old sister, and the additional maintenance 
will be more than offset by the increased earning ca- 
pacity of the unit. 

The best basis for a consideration of maintenance costs 
in their proper economic light is one that will involve 
capacity as well as the rate and amount of work per- 
formed by the locomotive. Such, for instance would be a 
tractive-effort-ton-mile-hour basis. 

The locomotive must be considered as an economic 
unit. In fact, is there any reason why each locomotive 
should not be treated as a separate unit and treated as a 
public utility corporation would treat each of its power 
plants? The original cost of the locomotive is known, 
the carrying charges are capable of determination, and 
the yearly cost of operation can and should be determined 
against the work performed in the way that good busi- 
ness demands. | 

The writer can not close without some reference to 
the type of publicity that has been given from tiie to 
time to some of the various proposed substitutes for the 
modern steam locomotive. Railroad men can not afford 
to deceive themselves regarding substitutes ; neither should 
the public deceive itself. 

A substitute for the steam locomotive of the past is 
demanded not only by the exacting conditions of the pres- 
ent but by the still more exacting conditions inevitable 
in the future. The natural, sensible and logical sub- 
stitute is the steam locomotive itself, improved ia accord- 
ance with the knowledge, experience and vision that is 
now available. 


The Necessity for a Material 
- Classification 


By W. L. HuNKER 
Division Storekeeper, C. R. I. & P. Ry. 

The various expenses incurred in the operation of a 
railroad are segregated into parts, to allow the operating 
officers an opportunity to analyze the costs of the differ- 
ent classes of service, that they may intelligently determ- 
ine where improvements are necessary, or economies need- 
ed. These segregations are carried out to a very marked 
degree, so that an analysis can be made for any station, 
train or facility. 


In the operation of a railroad, 25 per cent or more 
of the gross receipts, is spent for material and supplies, 
of many different kinds, and the inventories of material 
on the railroad, represent a large outlay in funds. The 
question naturally arises that if it is worth while to have 
comprehensive analysis of costs of service, why not have 
an analysis of the material stocks, so that it may be 
better controlled. 

Realizing the necessity of this detailed control, the 
Railway Storekeepers’ Association, in 1910, adopted a 
classification of material, the materials being grouped into 
sixty different classes, sub-divided into material for,— 


Maintenance of way and struc..—Classes 1 to 10, incl. 
Maintenance of Equipment ,—Classes 11 to 35, incl. 
Conducting transportation  ,—Classes 36 to 41, incl. 
General ,—Classes 42 to 50, incl. 


The last sub-division takes in the material used gen- 
erally by all departments. While the control of the ma; 
terials, is under the stores department, this classification 
gives the heads of the different departments an oppor- 
tunity to know to what extent material is on hand for 
their department, and an opportunity to assist wherever 
possible, to reduce the investment. The classification has 
been amended from time to time, and brought down to 
date by addition of new items, but the general classes 
have been but little disturbed. 

The classification allows the executives of the stores 
department to analyze the performance of their stocks 
from month to month, without having to go through an 
immense quantity of statistics. Any increase or decrease 
in the material stocks is reflected in the classified balance 
sheet, and fluctuations are easily explained. In fact, the 
material classification really means there are sixty ma- 
terial balances, rather than one. 

Some objection has been made that a material classifi- 
cation adds to the expense of operating a store, and that 
the figures are incorrect, due to errors in classifying. It 
is true that until stocks are re-arranged, forms printed and 
distributed, and the offices get used to handling the class- 
ification, there is some added expense, but this is soon 
taken care of and the additional work is never noticed. 
There is a savings in time, when an analysis is required, 
as the analysis would probably effect only a very few 


‘classes, and the items entering into the other classes, 


do not require going into. Without a material classifica- 
tion, an inquiry as to the cause of the increase in material 
balances, would require an exhaustive analysis of all items _ 
entering into and leaving the balance, while a glance at. 
a detailed classification, indicates just what classes in- 
creased, and the reason is soon found. 

The objection to incorrect results can be overcome by 
education and supervision. The proper classifying of ma- 
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terial is no harder than any other work, and should 
start with a new clerk at the time he enters the service 


and continue as long as he is in the employ of the com- 


pany, with frequent examinations by the supervising 
forces. To indicate that the classification can be properly 
handled, I have in mind one store handling over $15,- 
000,000 worth of material during an inventory year, with 
a difference of but 1 per cent in their detailed inventory 
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balances, compared with their book balances, and part 
of this was due to fluctuations in prices during the year. 

Taking all factors into consideration, the classification 
of material, is a necessity, for the proper analysis of the 
material carried by a railroad, and this is borne out by 
the fact that practically all railroads are either using the 
standard classification, or one originated by themselves, 
gotten up along similar lines. 


Pere Marquette Ry. Enlarges Its Wyoming Shops 


Locomotive and Car Shops Constructed Twenty Years Ago 
Have Been Outgrown and Larger Facilities are Necessary 


Twenty years ago the Pere Marquette Ry. built a new and 
what at that time was considered an ample shop at Wyom- 
ing Yard, Grand Rapids, Mich. Provision was made for 
expansion, and additions have been made from time to time. 
However, 16 years after the original construction was com- 
pleted the shop requirements had so far exceeded the exist- 
ing facilities that a complete investigation of the present and 
probable future requirements was called for. The result of 
this analysis is the construction of new shop facilities, in 
which, however, a considerable portion of the older struc- 
tures and layout is incorporated. 

The shop which is herein described has a number of 
unigue features, of which the introduction of a large number 
of traveling cranes and the large number of furnaces may 
be mentioned. 

Other articles describing the construction methods and cer- 
tain phases of the shop operations will appear in later issues 
of the RAILWAY REVIEW. 


The Pere Marquette Ry. is just completing a new car 
and locomotive repair shop and store department facility 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., which is of unusual interest. 
The original shop layout was designed by The Arnold 
Company of Chicago; and built in 1904 at the time F. H. 


Alfred, now president of the railroad, was chief engineer, 
The plant as then built included a 24-stall rectangular 
engine house on one side of a transfer table 86 ft. wide. 
The erecting, boiler and blacksmith shops were on the 
other side of this table, and the general arrangement is 
shown by the accompanying plan. The fundamental ob- 
ject in the plan as then developed was to produce a design 
which would provide, first, the maximum facilities for 
the least cost of construction and operation, and second, 
which would be flexible enough to readily permit expan- 
sion when required. 


No data are available to make it possible to say that 
the first object was fully attained, but it is apparent that 
the second was undoubtedly accomplished since a con- 
siderable part of the original shops are still in use, and 
together with the additions which have been made from 
time to time, produce a modern and economical shop and 
terminal arrangement. The successive steps in the ex- 
pansion of the facilities since the date of the original con- 
struction are as follows: 

In 1909 an annex was built at the west end of the 
erecting shop, which provided three more pits, additional 
tool space and a planing mill department. In 1911 the 
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Airplane View Wyoming Shop. 


present 43-stall circular enginehouse was constructed and 
the original rectangular engine house converted into a 
boiler and blacksmith shop. At this time the center two 
wood posts in each stall, supporting the roof, were re- 
placed with steel columns, the roof over the center bay 
was raised, and a five-ton traveling crane installed. In 
1917 a wood freight car repair shop was added. 


Tue New Layout 


By 1920 these facilities had been completely outgrown 
and The Arnold Company was again commissioned to 
make an analysis of the shop and engine terminal require- 
ments at this point. As a result of this investigation and 
analysis they were retained to prepare plans for an en- 
larged shop plant at Grand Rapids, and a new engine 
terminal at Saginaw. The Saginaw terminal and a stores 
department warehouse at Grand Rapids were constructed 
in 1921, the latter being necessitated because the old store 
house was destroyed by fire. This building however was 


‘built in accordance with the general plan and fitted into 


it. The reconstruction of the entire shop plant was not 
undertaken until February, 1923. 

The present arrangement of buildings and other facili- 
ties are shown in the accompanying plan which may be 
compared with the plan of the original layout also repro- 
duced. The important changes made in the existing facili- 
ties were: ._. 

The transfer table and the first panel and crane bay 
of the boiler and blacksmith shop were removed and two 
new crane bays were constructed in their place. The lo- 
comotive erecting shop was retained practically intact, and 
is now used as a heavy machine tool bay. The pits were 
removed, where necessary, to put in foundations for the 


“machine tools, and a new creosoted wood block floor laid 


over the entire area. 
A new planing mill and car wheel shop was con- 
structed, and the blacksmith shop removed from the ex- 


treme east end of the boiler shop to the space previously 


occupied by the planing mill. A new steel freight car 


‘repair shop was added, and also a yard crane runway 


which serves the store house, planing mill, wheel shop, 
steel and wood freight car shops, and repair tracks. 
Two water quenching type ash pits, each 208 feet in 
length, served by an overhead electric traveling crane with 
clam shell bucket, are included in the new layout. The Pere 
Marquette is now using this type of pit at four of its 


, 


Machine, Erecting and Boiler Shop in Foreground, 


engine terminals. The pits are well lighted by 26 flood 
lighting units, 13 on either side, mounted on the crane 
runway. columns. 

One of the important features of the new layout is 
the power plant, which is entirely new, the old power 
plant having been abandoned and the building which 
housed it converted into a paint and upholstery shop. 

At the present time the management is considering the 
extension of 22 stalls of the engine house to more con- 
veniently accommodate the heavier power now in use. 
If this improvement is carried out the plant will be suf- 
ficient to provide for present requirements and a mod- 
erate increase in the immediate future. The design is 
such that further extensions can easily be made without 
destroying any existing buildings or equipment, and with- 
out material change in operating conditions. 


LocoMoTIVE REPAIRS 


When a locomotive is scheduled for repairs it is brought 
into the erecting shop over the first track at the west end 
of the building where it is unwheeled, the boiler placed 
on trucks and moved under the crane serving the boiler 
shop. If engine repairs only are required the locomotive 
is hoisted bodily by the 200-ton crane and transferred 
to any designated pit in the erecting bay. After the 
necessary repairs are made and the engine assembled it 
is in like manner transferred to either of the easterly 
two tracks in the shop where it is fired up and given its 
preliminary test. These two tracks are provided with 
swinging smoke jacks which connect with a stack outside 
the building to avoid the possibilities of gasses inside the 
erecting shop. . 


} 
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LocoMOTIVE REPAIR SHOP 


This building houses under one roof the erecting shop, 
machine shop, boiler shop, blacksmith shop and tin shop. 
The erecting shop consists of 24 bays 22 ft. wide, in each 
of which is a concrete pit 47 ft. long. The entire shop is 
served by a 200-ton Shaw traveling crane of 75-ft. span. 
At a higher elevation is a 10-ton auxiliary hoist, and on a 
lower level runway two Shaw cranes of 10 tons capacity 
and 75-ft. span. The height of the erecting bay under the 
trusses is 54 ft. 6 in., and since this height is greater than 
that of the adjacent boiler shop and machine shop bays, it 
was possible to secure excellent day lighting and venti- 
lation by using a continuous glass surface in steel sash, 
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of both the fixed and swinging type, as 
shown in the illustration. The swinging 
sash are operated by means of electric 
motors which are controlled from the 
floor of the erecting shop.- Additional 
light and ventilation are secured by 
using an A-shaped monitor composed al- 
most entirely of glass and extending 
nearly the full length of the erecting 
shop. A ventilator is installed in the 
peak of the monitor over each bay. 
The entire building is of steel frame 
construction, and both end walls are 
largely of glass, brick being used only 
as required for strength and architec- 
tural appearance. The roof of the erecting bay is com- 
posed of 134-in. wood sheathing covered with 5-ply Bar- 
ret felt and tar built-up gravel roofing. The eaves are 
constructed of a 3-in. by 8-in. vertical wood strip, proper- 
ly flashed, to form a gutter leading to the Holt adjust- 
able conductor heads. All drain spouts lead down 
through the building. 


MaAcHINE Toot Bay 


As already mentioned the old erecting shop is now used 
as a heavy machine tool bay. The effect of this is to 
substantially double the space previously available for 
this equipment, and to provide 10-ton crane service over 
approximately two-thirds of the tool area. With the 
exception of a new floor and the removal of the north 
wall and transfer table doors, no building changes were 
necessary in this shop. 


THE BoILer SHOP 


The construction of this shop provided a 65-ft. crane 
bay served throughout the entire length of the building 
by one 80-ton and one 15-ton Shaw electrically operated 
traveling cranes. In addition to the traveling cranes there 
are 12 one-ton jib cranes in the flue shop section. The 
boiler shop is the same length as the erecting shop, and is 
separated from it only by the columns supporting the crane 
runway. The clear height of the crane bay is 40 ft. 6 in., 
which is sufficient to permit the transfer of boilers, by 
means of the crane, from any track to any other track in 
the shop. A saw-tooth monitor with both fixed and venti- 


The Planing Mill and Car Wheel Shop. 
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The Wood Car Repair Shop Wiil Be Noted to Right and Steel Car Shep at Left. 
Space for Storing Finished Lumber in Foreground. 


View Showing Method of Lighting New Erecting Shop. 


lating sash is built over the center of the crane bay roof, 
and in connection with that obtained from the erecting 
bays provides ample day lighting. The roof construction 
is similar to that of the erecting shop. 


The new crane bay replaced the crane bay of the old 
boiler shop as well as the bay which faced the transfer 
table. The third bay of the building was retained almost 
without change. This is also true of the 56 feet at the 
east end of the building, formerly used as a blacksmith 
shop, and which has been converted into a tin and pipe 
shop by merely changing the tool equipment. 


THE BLACKSMITH SHOP 


‘The blacksmith shop now occupies the space vacated 
by the wood working department and is so located as to 
be convenient to both the locomotive and car departments. 
New roof monitors were built over this shop to provide 
the ventilation required by a shop of this character. 

In addition to the construction and changes mentioned, 
a number of small changes and extensions were made. 
These include the shop foreman’s offices, heating fan 
rooms, Ferguson furnaces, flue shop annex, flue storage 
building and blacksmith supply sheds. 


FURNACES 


In the boiler shop one Ferguson flanging and annealing 
furnace 13 ft. 5 in. by 14 ft. was built. It is designed to 
handle all classes of boiler work, except flues, and is 
equipped with rollers in front of the large door to facili- 


Yard Crane Run- 
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tate the handling of heavy plates and other material in and 
out of the furnace. It is fired by four accelerator com- 
bustion chamber burners. There are also two flue fur- 
naces. Two of these are 5 ft. by 8 ft. with two 22-in. 
doors on each furnace. Each is fired with two accelera- 
tor burners and they are used to heat large billets for 
breaking down and producing locomotive shape work. 
One is a No. 5 furnace to heat stock for heavy forgings 
and one a No. 3 furnace to heat stock for small forgings 
and the bolt machine. A single door hammer furnace 
2 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 4 in. is used as a general furnace by 
the blacksmiths for heating stock which would otherwise 
require a hollow fire. The workman can continue at his 
forge while his material is heating and when sufficiently 
heated he can block out his forging under the hammer, 
return it to the forge and finish up with no time lost in 
reducing the size of the fire on his forge. 

One is a 5-ft. by 6-ft. case hardening furnace of the 
over fired type served by one accelerator combustion 
chamber burner. This furnace gives a very uniform tem- 
perature and will do first class carbonizing work in seven 
or eight hours. In this time the minimum penetration of 
the carbon is 1/16 inch. 

There is also one special double deck furnace of the 
underfired type for tool work. The upper chamber is 
used for low temperatures and the lower one for high 
temperatures. 

In the steel car shop is one furnace of the same make. 
It is 6 ft. 7 in. by 7 ft., and has full door opening at one 
end with a small door the other end. This furnace is 
fired with three of the accelerator burners and has a 
particular advantage on the class of work for which it 
is designed in that the light material can be put in im- 
mediately the fire is started, as it is not necessary to wait 
till the furnace chamber is fully heated. 


CaR REPAIR SHOP 


The capacity for freight car repairs has been materially 
increased and much improved in arrangement. The exist- 
ing planing mill was located too far from the repair 
tracks and lumber storage, making an uneconomical con- 
dition in the handling of material to and from the mill. 
This condition was corrected by placing the new mill 
adjacent to the wood car repair shop. At the same time 
ample space is left for future extensions as required. 
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As will be noted from the drawing the planing mill and 
car wheel shop are housed in the same building. This 
building is 215 ft. long inside and has a clear width of 
65 ft. and a height of 18 ft. under the trusses. The foot- 
ings and walls to a height of four feet above the floor 
line are of concrete. Above this level the walls are 
of brick and glass. Steel sash are used throughout. The 
trusses are of steel and are wall bearing. Ten-inch steel 
channel purlins support the wood rafters and two-inch 
roof sheathing. The roofing is 5-ply “Mulehide” felt 
and asphalt with 80 Ibs. of felt and 150 Ibs. of asphalt to 
the square. All valleys and hips are reinforced with an 
extra ply of felt and asphalt. Both sides and ends have 
parapet walls, and the drainage is carried down inside 
the building by means of wrought iron drain spouts. The 
floor base over the entire area of the building is concrete 
on a six-inch cinder fill, The floor surface in the planing 
mill section is concrete while that of the wheel shop sec- 
tion is of three-inch creosoted wood block. 

The foreman’s office and toilet, and lavatory and locker 
facilities for the employes occupy one of the center bays 
at the west side of the building. The latter are placed 
above the office to avoid occupying valuable floor space. 

On the east side of the mill is a covered shed for the 
purpose of storing finished lumber for use in the wood car 
shop. On the south storage is provided for finished ma- 
terial intended to go into new cars to be constructed. A 
plank walk connects this latter storage with the steel car 
repair shop which will also be used for building new cars 
both of wood and steel. 


STEEL Car Repair SHOP 

This building is intended for the dual purpose of re- 
pairing steel cars, and the building of new cars both of 
wood and steel. An article describing the construction : 
of 300 refrigerator cars now in progress in this building 
will appear in a later number of the Railway Review. 
The building is 67 ft. wide by 320 ft. long inside, and the 
entire area is served by two 15-ton Shaw electric traveling 
cranes of 64 ft. 6 in. span. The clear height under the 
roof trusses is 31.ft. The wall construction and founda- 
tion is similar to that of the wood car shop, and the glass 
area is approximately 50 per cent of the total wall area. 
The sash are partly fixed and partly of the ventilating 


type. 


Construction of Erecting and Boiler Shops. 


Old Erecting Shop (Now Machine Shop) at Left. 
Made Into One. 


Shows How Two Bays in Boiler Shop Were 
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The roof has transverse saw-tooth monitors 50 ft. long, 
with the glass side to the north, over every panel, except 
the two end ones which are lighted through the window 
openings above the doors in the end walls. This arrange- 
ment assures excellent day lighting between car spots, so 
necessary in a shop of this character. The steel crane 
columns support the roof trusses, which are of light steel 
structural members and which have a depth of 7 ft. 3 in. 
at the wall ends. . The Barrett 5-ply felt and tar gravel 
roofing is laid on 134-in. sheathing. 

Parapet wall construction and Holt conductor heads 
with interior down spouts are used in this building. The 
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floor is of cinders except in the small extension at the 
northwest corner which houses the tool room, heating 
furnace and toilet facilities, where a concrete floor is pro- 
vided. 

Two standard gauge tracks on 20-ft. centers extend 
through the building and connect with outside yard tracks. 
A third track to be used as a material track extends about 
two-thirds the length of the building. Each crane column 
along the east side carries a jib crane of 114-ton capacity, 
which swings out over the nearest track and through an 
arc of approximately 180 degrees. 

The yard crane runway is 804 ft. in length and occupies 
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a position between the locomotive shop and the car re- 
pair facilities. The southerly end is over the platform 
serving the stores department warehouse. The Northern 
crane which is used, has a capacity of 15 tons and a span 
of 50 ft. The columns which support the runway girders 
are of the A-frame type and are built up of 10-in. steel 
channels: laced with angles and bars; they are set on 
heavy concrete foundations. The column spacing varies 
from 28 ft. to 42 ft. 6 in. in order to conform to the 
arrangement of tracks which pass beneath, and the lines 
of adjacent buildings. The distance from the top of the 
yard track rails to the top of the crane runway rails is 
29 ft. 10% in. The area and the departments served 
make this crane one of the most important facilities in 
the entire plant layout. 


Mention has been made of various traveling cranes at 
different locations in this plant. One of the things which 
most forcibly strikes a visitor to this shop is the facility 
with which traveling cranes have been introduced to 
handle the various shop operations, and the economy of 
time and labor which results from their use. Because 
of the two cranes in the steel car shop the company has 
already been able to save approximately one-half the cost 
of their installation in the construction of 300 refrigera- 
tor cars, in the lower costs of certain sub-assemblies. This 
furnishes a concrete example of the saving which may 
frequently be made by a comparatively small expenditure 
for proper equipment. Had only one crane been used 
in this shop the saving mentioned could not have been 
made, nor could any part of it. 


AsH PIT 


Two new ash pits each 208 ft. long were constructed 
for locomotive service. These are of the water quenching 
type and replace three pits of an older and less efficient 
type. They are laid out on 30-ft. centers with an ash 
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car loading track midway between. A 5-ton electric 
traveling crane, equipped with a 2-yard clam shell bucket, 
spans all three tracks. The length of the crane runway 
is 216 ft. The pits are built with heavy concrete walls 
aid bottom. The walls are faced with 4-in, hard burned 
vitrihed paving brick, and the bottom is protected from 
damage by the bucket by two steel rails inverted with the 
flanges set 14 in. above the concrete floor. The tops of 
the side walls have 6-in by 854-in. white oak ties placed 
on 24-in. centers. The inside ends of the ties and the 
edges of the concrete are protected by angles 6-in. by 3% 
in. by 3@-in., notched to fit the tie plates. As previously 
mentioned the pits are lighted by flood lights, one unit 
of which is placed at each of the 13 crane runway col- 
umns on either side of the pits. 


PowER PLANT 


The power plant is always an important and usually 
an interesting item of any shop layout. The operation 
of the entire plant can be made uneconomical if the power 
plant is improperly designed or operated, or if it does not 
have sufficient capacity to meet the demands of the peak 
load it is called upon to carry. In the present case there 
are no new or particularly unique features in the power 
plant layout, but both the design and equipment is modern, 
and was selected with a view to producing a reliable and 
economical operation suited to the particular needs of the 
existing shop and engine terminal operation. 

Owing to the nature of the soil, and the fact that high 
levels of the water in the river occur frequently, the 
main operating floor of the power house is placed 12 ft. 
6 in. above grade, thus permitting the basement and pump 
room to be built above the ground level. The effect of 
this design is to produce an unusually well lighted and 
clean looking interior, which requires no artificial light- 
ing during the day time, and does away with the diffi- 
cuties of maintaining auxiliaries and piping in proper 
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condition, so frequently experienced when the basement 
is below ground level. 

The foundation, floors and walls up to the level of the 
boiler room floor are of concrete. The remainder of the 
walls, which are 17 in. thick, are of brick. Steel sash 
with ventilating sections are used throughout. The roof 
trusses and purlins are of steel, and upon these is laid a 
cement tile roof, covered with a Barrett 5-ply roofing. 
Parapet walls extend around the entire building and are 
capped with vitrified tile coping. All roof drainage is 
carried through wrought iron down spouts inside the 
building. 


TuHeE BorLEr Room 


The boiler room is 45 ft. by 109 ft. 4 in., and has a 
height of 39 ft. 3 in. from the firing floor to the lower 
chord of the roof trusses. Coal bunkers are above the 
firing aisle, and are supported partly by the outside wall 
and partly by steel columns straddling the boiler furnaces. 
The bunkers are of steel plate construction reinforced on 
the outside with steel beams, and lined with 3 in. of 
concrete reinforced with steel mesh. 


CoAL AND ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The coal handling system has a capacity of 40 tons per 
hour. It consists of a concrete hopper placed below the 
receiving or unloading track immediately adjacent to the 
boiler room, a 27-in. wide reciprocating plate feeder, a 
24-in. by 24-in. single roll crusher, a continuous elevator 
of 78 ft. centers, and having a double strand steel thimble 
roller chain carrying 16-in. by 8-in. buckets and a 16-in., 
S-ply rubber-covered belt conveyor equipped with a self- 
propelled automatic reversing tripper. All coal handling 
equipment is driven by motors, which are controlled by 
push buttons and automatic starting switches, so ar- 
ranged that each part of the equipment will be started and 
stopped in the proper sequence. 

All coal is received in hopper bottom cars, crushed, 
elevated, and then distributed to the bunkers by means 
of the belt conveyor and tripper. From the bunkers it 
is spouted through steel chutes to the stoker magazines. 
All of the coal handling equipment was furnished by the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

The ashes are raked by hand out of the fire brick lined 
concrete hoppers under the stokers into one-cu. yd. side 
dump cars running on a 24-in. gauge track. These cars 
are dumped into an ash skip hoist at one end of the 
boiler room basement, lifted and discharged into an over- 
head concrete hopper which will hold about 60 cu. yds. 
When a sufficient quantity has heen accumulated the ashes 
are discharged through steel chutes into an ash car on 
the coal unloading track. The ash hoist eduipment is of 
the automatic controlled, motor-driven type manufactured 
by the Ogle Construction Co. 


THE BorLers 
The initial installation consists of four 508-h. p. steel 
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encased vertical water tube Wickes boilers. Sufficient 
space has been provided for an additional battery of two 
boilers when they are required. They are designed for a 
working pressure of 160 lbs., but will be operated at 150 
Ibs. ‘The design of the boilers is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Access for cleaning and inspection 1s 
provided for by a system of steel runways and stairways 
which make it unnecessary to climb narrow steep ladders 
either permanent or temporary. The runways connect 
by stairways to the coal conveying apparatus and to the 


‘feedwater heating and softening equipment which is lo- 


cated at one end of the boiler room. 


The boilers are provided with the valve-in-head, Dia- 
mond soot blowers, S-C feed water regulators and Gen- 
eral Electric Co. indicating and recording steam flow 
meters. 


Each boiler contains 5,083 sq. ft. of heating surface, 
and sufficient grate surface and draft (natural) has been 
provided to permit operation at 150 per cent to 200 per 
cent of normal rating for long periods. By reference to 
the illustration it will be noted that the vertical water 
tubes are encased in a steel shell which is lined with in- 
sulating material to reduce radiation. The steel barrel 
prevents infiltration of air, and the long path of the heated 
gases makes possible a low stack temperature. 

The breeching is made up of ™%-in. steel plates, amply 
stiffened with angles and channels. It is located imme- 
diately behind the boilers in such manner as to give 
mifiimum draft losses. To further reduce draft losses 
and to obtain more comfortable temperatures in the boiler 
room it has been covered with a 1%-in. layer of 85 per 
cent magnesia blocks and asbestos cement. The breeching 
connection is carried outside to a stack 11 ft. in diameter 
at the top and 200 ft. high. This stack is of radial brick 
and was built by the Alphons Custodis Chimney Con- 
struction Co. On account of the soil conditions, 60 con- 
crete piles averaging 20 ft. in length, were driven for 
foundation purposes. The chimney is protected by light- 
ning rods and conductors. 


STOKERS 


The boilers are fitted with inclined, side over feed stok- 
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ers furnished by the Detroit Stoker Co., 
and operate with natural draft. They 
are able to operate at 100 per cent over-_ 
load for long periods with very low 
grade coals. The illustration shows the 
stoker installation, together with the 
Dietrich flat suspended arches in the fire 
box. 
FEED WATER EQUIPMENT 

The feed water equipment was fur- 
nished by the Cochrane Engineering Co., 
of Chicago, and the system is what is 
known as the hot process, lime and soda 
treatment type. The advantages of this 
system for power plant work are that 
the chemical reactions are completed al- 
most instantaneously, and sedimentation 
is more rapid than in cold water ; a maxi- 
mum reduction of scale and sludge form- 
ing matter is obtained with a minimum excess of reagents 
in the treated water, thereby reducing the tendency to 
priming and foaming; separate feed water heaters are not 
required ; and the apparatus is more compact and simple, 
requiring less room, and less expense for housing and 
foundations; and can be operated by the boiler room 
attendants. 

The equipment consists of an open heater equipped with 
an oil separator for the exhaust steam supply, reaction 


and sedimentation tank, pressure type of. filter, chemical 


mixing tank and a chemical supply pump. The capacity 
of the softener is 12,000 gallons of raw water per hour 
treated and heated to 210 degrees, and 6,000 gallons of 
condensate per hour, heated to the same temperature. 


_ The condensate is handled separately from the raw water, 


and does not received chemical treatment, nor does it 
pass through the sedimentation tank or filter, but after 
being heated goes directly to the feed water pumps. 
The raw water heating compartment receives only raw 
water and the proper proportion of softening chemicals. 
Before entering the heater the raw water passes through 
an orifice plate, introduced between two flanges of the 


‘supply pipe connection, which produces a differential pres- 


sure in relation to the flow of the water. From the two 
sides of this orifice small pipes lead to the opposite ends 


of a cylinder containing a piston, which is therefore acted 


upon by the differential pressure due to the flow of the 
water through the orifice. By means of this piston a pres- 


sure is exerted on the orifice of the chemical proportioner 
equal at all times to the differential pressure on the two 


sides of the orifice plate. This insures a flow of chemicals 
directly proportional to the volume of water entering the 
softener. The chemical feeding equipment is placed on 
the floor at a convenient place for observation by the 
boiler room attendants and for charging the chemical 
tanks as required. These tanks are of such capacity that 


“it is not necessary to charge them oftener than once in 12 


hours, and the feeding equipment automatically propor- 
tions the chemicals according to the variations of the raw 
water requirements. 

The sedimentation tank has sufficient capacity to com- 
pete the reactions, and is so designed that the flow of water 
entering the outlet funnel is very slow, so that the precipi- 
tate readily settles to the conical bottom of the tank, where 
it can easily be removed with only a small loss of water. 


The very small particles of precipitate and suspended 


matter which do not settle out in the sedimentation tank 
are caught by the filter. The filter is cleaned by back 
washing once or twice per day depending on the charac- 


ter of the water and the rate at which the softener is 


operated. 
The filter operates in a manner similar to the ordinary 
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sand filter, except that a non-silicious filtering material is 
used instead of sand and gravel. The material is crushed, 
screened and prepared in sizes corresponding to that of 
the sand and gravel customarily used for this purpose. 
A non-silicious material is used because it has been estab- 
lished that hot alkaline waters such as come from this 
type of softener dissolve a small portion of the silica in the 
sand and produce a calcium silicate scale in the boiler. 
The material which is used in this system does not pro- 
duce this result, but leaves the boiler free from scale. 


CHARACTER OF WATER AND TREATMENT 


The water used in this plant is obtained from Plaster 
creek, a small stream which flows a short distance below 
the shop. There are large gypsum deposits in the vicinity 
of Grand Rapids, and while these deposits apparently are 
at some depth, the analysis of the water indicates that it 
is somewhat affected by them, and is very high in scale 
forming solids. In addition there is an appreciable 
amount of sediment and the water is highly colored. A 
pumping station equipped with motor driven centrifugal 
pumps supplies the water to the power plant, for general 
purposes around the shop and engine house, and for loco- 
motive use. 

The following analysis of the raw and treated water is 
an indication of the character of the supply and the result 
of the treatment: 


Grains per U.S. gallon 


; raw treated 
(Calle ivan MOA OMAEWTS eA OSS alco enn seg eoee 11.00 1.0 
Gale um) sul phatercs sane ner ace ees 3.80 None 
Macnesitin  CarbOmateena rare ac serie nr None 0.5 
Migenesivm: “Sislphiate Weegee <a). eee ns 2.20 None 
Sli caet et Sy eee eI ans re es 0.50 0.5 
IKzeha, Opal eaaall aiibteo star). 6. bee od eoe Sean c 0.18 0.1 
Sodium and potassium sulphate........... 2.03 6.0 
Sodium and potassium chloride........... 2.00 2.0 
Syovehihbant cau dloyetaiehes’ aia Sion pc aon cle So SGaR OR < None i 
Sota Ms old dl Saeee ee oes ao, cine teria 23.71 11.6 


For treatment this water requires approximately 1.5 
lbs. hydrated lime and 0.6 lbs. soda ash per 1000 gallons. 
- The boiler room attendants determine the details of 
the treatment by means of the well know phenolphthalein 
and methyl orange indicator for alkalinity, and a standard 
sulphuric acid solution. The readings obtained are ap- 
plied to a chart furnished by the manufacturers which 
shows what variations, if any, in the treating chemicals 
will be required. Readings on the treated water are 
taken every two hours and a record retained. The soap 
test is not used to determine the hardness, because with 
a proper alkalinity and a temperature of the water cor- 
responding to the boiler temperature the hardness will 
be reduced to approximately that represented in the analy- 
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sis above marked “treated.’”’ It would, of course, be pos- 
sible to materially decrease the hardness by a_ higher 
excess of the soda ash, but this is not necessary as the 
small amounts of calcium and magnesium carbonates do 
not form scale in the presence of 1.5 grains of sodium 
carbonate per gallon. 


Pump EQUIPMENT 


The pump equipment is located on the ground level 
floor to the rear of the boilers and is all open to view 
from the operating floor. It consists of two Worthing- 
ton 14x814x15-inch: outside packed pot valve duplex 
plunger feed water pumps; two 20x14x12-in. single cyl- 
inder heating system vacuum pumps as. furnished by the 
American Steam Pump Co.; and one 20x14x12-in. duplex 
steam driven Underwriters pattern fire pump, of 1500 
gallons per minute capacity, furnished by the Union Steam 
Pump Co. 


THE ENGINE Room AND EQUIPMENT 


The compressors and electrical equipment are located 
in a room 40 ft. x 108 ft. at the same floor level as the 
boiler room, from which it is separated by a 17-in. brick 
wall. The clear height of this room below the roof trusses 
is 25 ft., giving sufficient head room for a 15-ton hand 
power crane which serves the entire floor area. 

Two Ingersoll-Rand duplex, cross compound steam 
driven air compressors, each having a capacity of 3027 
cu. ft. free air per minute, are located at one end of the 
engine room, and space is provided for the installation 
of an additional unit when required. Special attention 
was given to the lubrication and jacket water systems 
of these two compressors. Ordinarily the oiling system 
of a modern air compressor is automatic, but the renewal 
and purification of the oil is not. As this is a desirable 
feature it was decided to install a Bowser R.-P. con- 
tinuous bypass system which is designed to continuously 
divert from the crank cases about 20 per cent to 25 
per cent of the oil circulating in the system. This portion 
of the oil is passed through a gravity filter from which 
it 1s returned to the compressors. In this way the oil 
is maintained in practically its pure state. 


JAcKET WATER SYSTEM 


The cooling water system of the compressors, instead 
of being arranged with open funnel discharge lines, as 
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is usually done, was piped up as a closed system, so as 
to discharge the cooling water into a tank located just 
below the roof of the boiler room, and use it as feed 
water make-up without repumping expense. As it would 
not have been practicable to so regulate the amount of 
jacket water passing through the compressors as to just 
equal the feed water demands, this tank is equipped with 
a float controlled make-up valve and an overflow connec- 
tion. On an average the jacket water is in excess of the 
feed water make-up requirements, and therefore, a large 
storage tank was installed adjacent to the power house, 
into which the excess jacket water flows by gravity. 
The storage tank is 30 ft. in diameter, 50 ft. high, has 
a capacity slightly in excess of 265,000 gallons, and is 
used both as a supply tank for locomotive water crane 
service and an emergency supply for the fire pump. 


GENERATORS AND TRANSFORMERS 


The generator equipment includes two 150-k.w., 250- 
volt, direct-current generators, one at 500 amperes and 
one at 600 amperes. The 500-ampere generator is steam 
driven, while the 600-ampere generator is driven by an 
alternating current 3-phase, 30-cycle motor at 440 volts, 
260 amperes. Both units are direct connected. A third 
unit consisting of a 50-k.w. d.c.-a.c. motor generator is 
installed for small lighting loads and emergency service. 
These units provide the supply of direct current to the 
motors in the shops, and in case of a failure of the pur- 
chased power the steam driven unit can be used for the 
lighting system. 

The major portion of the current required is alternat- 
ing current, and this is purchased from the Consumers 
Power Co. The Pere Marquette has installed an overhead 
7200-volt, 3-phase 30-cycle transmission line on steel poles 
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60 ft. high extending 
from its property line to 
a terminal at the power 
house. The high tension 
circuit is brought 
through a conduit to dis- 
connecting switches in 
the power plant base- 
ment, through an oil 
switch, and out again in 
conduit to the outdoor 
transformer banks. 
These transformers con- 
sist of three 250-k.v.a. 
7200/440-volt, single 
phase lighting tere 
formers all supported on 
a concrete platform im- 
mediately adjacent to the 


power house. The low 
Pasion current’ is 
brought back through 


conduits to the power 
plant swith board busses. 

The switch board which is located in the engine room, 
consists of 21 panels, nine of which were transferred 
from the old shop power plant. The remainder of the 
panels were furnished by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. The'switch board contains two high 
tension panels, six 440-volt, a.c. feeder panels, three d.c. 
generator panels, two a.c. motor panels, three d.c. power 
feeder panels and three lighting panels. The entire switch- 
ing and wiring equipment has been laid out in the most 
modern way so as to provide safety and convenience to 
the attendants and proper facilities and space for opera- 
tion and repair. All cable runs, both high and low ten- 
sion, are in iron conduit with steel pull boxes or con- 
duit elbows at the turns, thus avoiding the unsightliness 
which obtains when the cables are run in the open. 


HEATING SYSTEM 


Low pressure steam heating with vacuum return lines 
is used for all the buildings. With the exception of very 
cold weather and at night the steam is obtained from 
the power plant exhaust. When the supply of exhaust 
steam is insufficient, live steam is automatically admitted 
to the heating lines through a pressure reducing valve. 

The machine, locomotive erecting and boiler shops are 
heated almost entirely by the indirect system; the heated 
air from the fans discharges through a system of under- 


Front of Furnaces, Wickes Boilers, Wyoming Power Plant. 
Left Corner of Frame, 
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Switchboard at Left. Compressors in Background. 

ground concrete and overhead sheet metal ducts. Sub- 
stantial sheet 1ron outlets connecting with the underground 
ducts are placed adjacent to the columns in the center 
of. these shops and are carried high enough to discharge 
the air horizontally above the heads of the workmen. 
Concrete re-circulating ducts are located under the floor 
to return the air from the center of the building and 
insure uniform temperature. There are five American, 
Sirocco type, horizontal, steam engine driven fan units. 
The heaters are the Vento cast iron sectional type. Ex- 
haust steam from the engine after passing through an 
oil separator is utilized in the heater. Direct radiation 
is placed along the outside wall of the boiler and black- 
smith shops and in the foremen’s offices. 

The planing mill is heated entirely by direct radiation 
of the cast iron type hung from the wall under and be- 
tween the windows. 

The steel car repair shop is heated partly by the in- 
direct system and partly by direct radiation. There are 
two indirect Sturtevant unit heaters at each end of the 
building, supported on I-beam brackets between the track 
doors. The air is drawn from the shop at a point about 
20 ft. above the Hoor by a motor driven propeller type 
fan at the top of the unit. The air is discharged horizon- 
tally from an elbow at the bottom of the fan about 10 ft. 
above the floor. The heating units of these fans are built 
up of several sections of 1-inch pipe coils. 
The direct radiation which furnishes 
approximately 25 per cent of the required 
heat, is all of the cast iron type hung 
along the side walls under the windows. 


PIPING SYSTEMS 


The relocation of the power plant, to- 
gether with the changes and additions to 
the shop buildings required a complete 
change in the main pipe supply lines. In 
the old layout some of the pipes were 
placed in tunnels, but with the necessity 
for larger distribution lines the cost of 
tunnels with sufficient space for inspec- 
tion and repair would have been exces- 
sive. Further, the possibility of flooding 
during high stages of the river inter- 
posed a serious objection, so it was de- 
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cided to run all pipe lines overhead, and 
this was done, the lines being carried on 
substantial steel supports outside, and 
suspended from the trusses or supported 
on the walls inside the buildings. 

The central location of the power plant 
made it possible to use three separate 
groups of service mains, each of which 
consisted of a low-pressure heating main, 
high-pressure steam line and compressed 
air line. The first group supplies the 
engine house and consists of a 12-in., low; 
pressure steam line, a 6-in. high-pressure 
line and a 4-in. air line. The second 
group is made up of a 16-in. low-pres- 
sure main, a 6-in. high-pressure steam 
line and a 6-in. air line, and supplies the 
erecting and boiler shops. The third 
group which serves the stores department 
warehouse, machine shop, blacksmith 
shop and car department buildings con- 
sists of a 14-in., low-pressure line, a 6- 
in. high-pressure main and an 8-in. com- 
pressed air line. Loop expansion sec- 
tions are used, and in general valves are 
placed at the connection of the service 
branches to permit isolation for repairs 
without shutting down the mains. All 
steam lines, both outside and inside buildings, are cov- 
ered with 85 per cent magnesia sectional covering and 
canvas jacket. Standard thickness was used on inside 
lines and double thickness or tiose outside. In addition 
all outside lines are protected against the weather by 
a 2-ply roofing with pitched and stapled joints. 


ELEctric LIGHT AND PowER SYSTEMS 


The extensive additions and alterations to the shops 
necessitated the entire reconstruction of the electrical 
distribution systems to the various buildings and plant 
units. Heretofore the greater portion of the electrical 
energy consumed was purchased, and transformed to di- 
rect current by means of the motor generator already 
mentioned as a part of the power plant equipment. Power 
was distributed at 230 volts, while the lighting current 
was distributed on three wires at 115-230 volts. With 
the construction of the new shops the power loads and 
distance of transmission were increased which necessitat- 
ed an increase in the distribution voltage. It was decided 
to change from direct current to alternating current at 
440 volts, 3 phase, 30 cycles, for all new buildings. Di- 
rect current was retained only in the round house, black- 
smith shop and the erecting, machine and boiler shops 
for the operation of such tools as were already in place. 
All additional tools are designed to use the 440-volt alter- 
nating current. All distribution lines were entirely rebuilt 
and many unsightly wires and cables eliminated. 

The incoming service is brought to the southeast corner 
of the property and from this point is carried a distance 
of approximately 1200 ft., on Bates expanded steel poles, 
to the power house. These poles also carry a 26-pair 
telephone cable for local telephone and telegraph circuits. 
There are also the secondary distribution wires for several 
buildings and the power circuit to the pump house located 
on the shore of Plaster creek.’ 

_From the power plant secondary power and lighting 
circuits radiate to the various buildings and with one 
exception are carried on s*eel poles or on brackets se- 
cured to the walls of the buildings. In the one case noted, 
both the power and light wires to the new planing mill 
and steel car shop are carried on the yard crane runway 
supperts. All unnecessary poles were eliminated, and 
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Detroit Overfeed Inclined Grate Stokers, Looking Toward Front of Firebox. 


the wire and cable lines concentrated on new steel pole 
lines. 


LIGHTING 


As already mentioned the buildings were designed to 
secure ample and efficient day lighting. The same effort 
was made to secure adequate artificial lighting in the 
various buildings. General illumination intensities were 
calculated at such a value as to make unnecessary the 
use of local illumination, such as portable lights, except 
in a very few cases. In general, steel porcelain enameled — 
reflectors, furnished by the Central Electric Co., were 
used throughout. In the offices more elaborate glass fix- 
tures were used as they are more in keeping with the 
surroundings. 


A mimimum intensity of six foot candles on the work- 
ing plane was adopted for all the buildings. In some 
places this was slightly exceeded. In the erecting bay 
of the locomotive shop two 750-watt units were mounted 
on the center line of each bay at a point 52 ft. above the 
working plane, which was taken at 2ft. 6 in. above the 
floor level. This height was necessary in order to clear 
the traveling cranes. In addition a 500-watt angle typ 
reflector was mounted 22 ft. 6 in. above the floor on each 
column between the bays, making a total installation of 
2500 watts per bay, or 1.6 watts per sq. ft. 

Because of the lower ceiling in the boiler shop, two 
500-watt lamps were mounted at the center of each bay, 
40 ft. 6 in. above the floor, and the angie units were 
each of 200-watt capacity. This installation required 
about 1.0 watt per sq. ft. Receptacles of the Ralco type 
were placed on each column in the boiler shop and in 
each pit in the locomotive shop for portable lamps and 
small power tools. 3 


In the planing mill and wheel shop fcar 300-watt R. 
L. M. reflecters per bay were used, and were mounted — 
18 ft. O in. above the floor. This installution figured ap- 
proximately 0.8 watts per sq. ft. for the same intensity 
of illumination. Receptacles for portable lamps and small 
tools were placed on alternate pilasters of the building. 

In the steel car repair shop the traveling cranes nec- 
essitated a greater height for the mountiag of the light- 
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ing units than in the planing mill. ‘he use of angle 
reflectors was therefore resorted to as in the erecting 
and boiler shops. Two 300-watt R. L. M. reflectors 
were mounted adjacent to each roof truss so as to project 
the rays between the tracks. In addition a 200-watt angle 
reflector was placed on the wall midway between each 
pair of trusses so as to illuminate the space between 
the walls and the adjacent track. This made 1,000 watts 
per bay or 0.75 watts per sq. ft. 

The illumination of the power house presented no un- 


usual problem, and the only feature worth mentioning 


is the use of locomotive type gauge fixtures on the steam 
gauges and water columns at the boilers. These fixtures 
are made by the Oliver Electric Co., of St. Louis. 

No changes were made in the lighting of the old build- 


ings except such as were necessary to make the exist- 


ing system tie in with the new. 
POWER SYSTEM 


As already stated the power as distributed consists 
of both direct current at 230 volts and 440-volt 3-phase, 
30-cycle alternating current. The 230-volt d.c. motors or- 
iginally in the machine and boiler shops, the engine house 
and blacksmith shop were retained. In moving the ma- 
chine tools to the new planing mill all d.c. motors were 
replaced by a.c. motors, and all new tools, with one or 
{wo exceptions, in all buildings were fitted with a.c. mo- 
tors. It is the intention to gradually eliminate all d.c. 


applications. 


The usual practice of installing distribution centers in 
the form of panels and cabinets was followed in both 
the a.c. and d.c. systems. Some of the existing d.c. 
mains were used, but new distributing panels were sup- 


_ plied because of the rearrangement of the tools. All of 


the new machine tools were supplied with automatic push 
button controllers with overload and undervoltage pro- 
tection. 

Some question was raised as to the advisability of using 
a.c. motors on the traveling cranes. It was, however, 
decided to equip all of the new cranes, including the one 
of 200 tons capacity with a.c. motors. Apparently this 
decision has been justified as the cranes have performed 
in conformity with expectations. The d.c. motors on the 


old erecting shop crane, and the 80-ton rebuilt crane were 


retained only to save the expense of replacing them with 
a.c. motors. 

The design and construction of the new shops was made 
and carried out by The Arnold Company, of Chicago, 
under the direction of Mr. R. J. Williams, superintendent 
of motive power of the Pere Marquette Ry., in co-opera- 
tion with the engineering department. The plan was 


Constructing Foundation for Boilers at Power Plant, Wyoming Shop. 
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developed and the construction carried out under the 
direct charge of H. H. Dickinson, engineer for The 
Arnold Company. 


The Forestalling Means in Automatic 
Train Control 


SY Ae 

In the recent hearing on automatic train control before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it was one of the 
contentions of the railroads that the specifications and 
requirements of the commission for automatic train con- 
trol should be amended to permit the use, in fulfillment 
vf the orders of the comniission, of an automatic stop 
system embodying a forestalling means, which the engine- 
man can manipulate at will, to prevent an application 
of the air brakes on the train in case of an automatic 
stop operation, as at a danger signal. This same con- 
tention was put forth by the railroads in the hearing 
two years ago, but at that time the railroads were not 
so well organized in their opposition to the order and 
there was then a decided objection on the part of some 
of the railroad representatives to permitting any means 
being used whereby the engineman could prevent or nul- 
ify ihe operation of atttomatic train control. 

In the recent hearing the phrase “forestalling means” 
was little used; generally the subject was referred: to 
under the caption “permissive feature” That some of 
the members of the commission did not understand what 
was meant by either “forestalling means” or “permissive 
feature” was evident from the nature of the questions 
asked. 

The writer has always considered there is quite a dif- 
ference between “forestalling means” and “permissive 
feature.” The former he has regarded as a device for 
putting the train control out of business when it acts 
or is about to act; while the latter is considered as an 
arrangement which enables the train to proceed, without 
stopping, into the danger zone, but under an imposed 
restriction of reduced speed which must be obeyed or the 
train will be automatically stopped. 

On all well regulated railroads trains are required to 
stop for automatic block signals indicating “stop” and to 
proceed cautiously under control when in, or approaching, 
a danger zone; and to proceed cautiously or under con- 
trol means to proceed at reduced speed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has said that 
the primary function of an automatic train stop “is to 
enforce obedience to the indications of fixed signals.” 
An automatic stop is only a one position 
or a one condition device, therefore it can 
only enforce obedience to the stop indi- 
cation of fixed signals. But what good 
is it in fulfilling this much of the defined 
function if the arrangement is such that 
the engineman can nullify the purpose 
for which it is intended? It is true that 
an automatic train stop will function to 
stop a train at a stop signal when the 
engineman is dead or incapacitated at 
that point, but suppose the engineman 
forestalls the operation of the automatic 
stop (puts it out of business) so that 
it does not act and then immediately dies 
or becomes incapacitated. What good 
then is the automatic stop as a means 
for safety? The train has passed the 
automatic stop signal at some speed, 
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is now in the danger zone, and can proceed and accelerate 
without restriction. 

Again, let us consider if all the accidents and collisions 
occurring in automatic block signal territory are due to 
the engineman being dead or incapacitated. The writer 
distinctly recalls, within his own experience as a signal 
engineer in railway service, one case of derailment and 
two cases of collisions where the engineman obeyed the 
rule in stopping for the stop block signal, then proceeded 
into the danger zone and got into trouble. In each of 
these cases the engineman was very much alive and ran 
his train too fast. In the case of the derailment the 
engineman could see nothing in the block, so he accel- 
erated his train over a broken rail with the result that 
the train was derailed, causing a property damage of sev- 
eral thousand dollars. In each of the other twe cases 
it was foggy; the engineman concluded the signals were 
out of order and there could be no train immediately 
ahead; so he accelerated his train, finally colliding at 
considerable speed with the rear end of a train ahead, 
killing and injuring persons. 

Another good example is the horrible Porter accident 
of February, 1921, in which 37 persons were killed and 
124 injured. The evidence shews the engineman was 
alert alright. He saw the distant signal. Who is there 
that seriously believes this engineman would not have 
forestalled the automatic stop, had there been such an 
arrangement in service at that time, and proceeded just 
as he did proceed? 

Why are some of the railroad people contending for 
an automatic stop with ‘‘forestalling means”? Is it be- 
cause they believe that with such a means they can elimin- 
ate their present stopping rule for stop automatic block 
signals? There must be some such reason as this in 


their minds, for what benefit could there be otherwise? . 


Certainly not that of increased safety of train operation, 
on the part of the engineman. 
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With an automatic stopping means only, there is no 
restriction of train speed enforced and none required in 
order to forestall. The engineman can just as well as 
not forestall an automatic stop application at the highest 
speed at which has train can be run, and after forestalling 
he can continue at that speed. 


Enginemen are required to make time with their trains. 
Their superintendents want schedules adhered to. It is 
only natural therefore that risks are taken. Sometimes 
these risks are not of the engineman’s own choosing. 
Every railroad operating man knows these are facts. If 
risks are taken without train control, does it not follow 
that risks will also be taken under any system of auto- 
matic train stop that has forestalling features, which prac- 
tically means the elimination of the automatic stop when- 
ever forestalling is resorted to? 


The writer believes that the automatic stop with fore- 
stalling means, if used, will lead to greater disaster than 
the present method of train operation under automatic 
block signals. It would be a step backwards. 


The proper method of operation under automatic train 
control, and the only one which should be allowed, is 
that of the “permissive features,” where, in operating into 
a danger zone, as into a stop block, the engineman may 
reduce the speed of his train to a low rate, and then 
operate a release which will permit him to continue his 
train at or under the low rate of speed until the danger 
zone has been passed. Such a method of train opera- 
tion under automatic train control is practicable and has 
had the test of time under actual service conditions; it 
has been found safe and effective; it saves coal and 
time of men; it is economical ; and its use means greater 
capacity of the railroad for the movement of trains. Such 
being facts already proved and demonstrated, why take 
a chance with something which is obviously unsafe and 
wrong in principle. 


Fifth Annual Meeting of the Mechanical Division 


American Railway Association’s Division V—Mechanical, 


Holds its 1924 Convention at Atlantic City, 


The fifth annual convention of the American Railway 
Association Division V-Mechanical, comprising the mem- 
bership of what was formerly the master car builders’ 
and master mechanics’ associations, opened at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Wednesday morning, June 11. The sessions 
were held on the Million Dollar pier, and the program 
was substantially as published in these columns last week. 
The meeting was called to order by John Purcell, assistant 
to vice president, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., who 
is chairman of the general committee. 

In the annual address of the chairman, Mr. Purcell 
remarked that 1923 was a year of rehabilitation, and that 
the largest volume of business in the history of the 
railroads was handled during this period. Continuing he 
discussed the activities of the various committees dur- 
ing the past year, and in a general way touched upon 
the committee reports and the various papers to be pre- 
sented to the convention. 

Speaking of the necessity for training apprentices, Mr. 
Purcell remarked that unfortunately college graduates 
are not taking an interest in railroad work, and for this 
reason it is essential that the subject should be con- 
sidered very thoroughly in order to provide both effi- 
cient workmen and supervisors. 

Mr. Purcell emphasized the fact that more attention 
should be given to providing adequate facilities for main- 
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taining locomotives, to the end that better results may be 
obtained from the use of more efficient power. 

Following Mr. Purcell’s address, the convention occu- 
pied itself with miscellaneous business, including action 
on the minutes of the 1923 meeting, and appointment of 
the appropriate convention committees, 


REPORT OF GENERAL COMMITTEE 


The general committee submitted a report which re- 
viewed the activities of the division since last year’s meet- 
ing. Recommendations from committees received at the 
1923 annual meeting and ordered submitted to letter bal- 
lot were sent to the members in the usual form, and the 
result announced by circular. 

The changes made in the manual of standards and rec- 
ommended practice, as result of action taken on recom- 
mendations of reports considered at the 1923 annual meet- 
ing and approved by formal letter ballot, have been taken 
care of by issuing revised loose-leaf pages to be inserted 
in the manual. 

The recommendations of the arbitration committee and 
the committee on prices for labor and materials, approved 
at the 1923 annual meeting, were incorporated in the rules 
of interchange for 1923, effective January 1, 1924. 

The recommendations from the committee on loading 
rules, considered at the annual meeting for 1923 and ap- 
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proved by letter ballot of the members, were incorporated 
in a supplement to the loading rules issued effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1924. 

The recommendations from the committee on tank 
cars, considered at the annual meeting for 1923 and ap- 
proved by letter ballot of the members, were incorporated 
in a supplement to the tank car specifications issued ef- 
fective January 1, 1924. 

The mechanical inspection department of the division 
has, throughout the year, continued its investigation cov- 
ering repairs to foreign cars and billing therefor on a 
considerable number of railroads. Reports of these investi- 
gations have been made quarterly to the board of directors 
of the American Railway Association. Since Jan. 1, 
1924, where definite overcharges have developed as result 
of these investigations, counterbilling authority has been 
issued to the car owners, in accordance with the billing 
regulations approved at the annual meeting last year. 

Upon recommendation from the committee on car con- 
struction, the committee has approved increasing the al- 
lowable load limits of the “B” and “C” axles; 2,000 Ibs. 
m case of the “B” axle and 1,000 lbs in case of the “C’’ 
axle. In accordance with this action column ‘‘A” of the 
table in rule 86, covering 60M and 80M capacity cars, 
has been increased to show a total weight on rail for the 
60M capacity car of 103,000 lbs. and the 80M capacity 
car of 136,000 lbs. It has also been decided to recom- 
mend that load limit marking be added to the present 
capacity markings on freight cars. This to be in addition 
to the nominal capacity and tare weight markings shown 
on car construction, which committee will make recom- 
mendation as to location and manner of marking. 

The joint committee of the Purchases & Stores Divi- 
sion and Mechanical Division made a report on the sub- 
ject of joint inspection of standard material. This report 
was sent to the voting members in the Mechanical Divi- 
sion for approval or disapproval. The majority of the 
members disapproved. 

The committee on safety appliances, assisted by com- 
mittee on brakes and brake equipment, has been handling 
matters for the association in connéction with the investi- 
gation of power brakes and power brake systems before 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A special committee of the division has been considering 
the subject of settlement for rebuilt cars throughout the 
year. This committee was unable to agree in a unanimous 
report, and the matter has been referred to the board of 
directors of the American Railway Association, together 
with reports from both sections of the committee, those 
favoring a separate settlement and those opposed. 

The following representatives have been appointed to 
represent the Mechanical Division on a joint committee 
of the operating and mechanical divisions studying the 
subject of utilization of locomotives: A. R. Ayers, as- 
sistant general manager, New York Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R.; W. H. Fetner, chief mechanical officer, Missouri 
Pacific R. R.; W. H. Flynn, superintendent motive power, 
Michigan Central R. R. 

At the request of the board of directors, a questionnaire 
was sent to the members covering the modernization of 
locomotive equipment. The replies to this questionnaire 
have been tabulated and submitted to the president of the 
association. 

The committee has approved the report submitted by 
the joint committee on fuel conservation, on the subject 
of “Definite Ratio for Equating Coal and Oil as Fuel in 
Consumption and Conservation Comparisons.” It is rec- 
ommended that this matter be referred to the members 
by letter ballot in the usual form for adoption as standard 
of the division. The joint committee on fuel conservation 
has also been requested to give consideration to estab- 
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lishing a ratio for kilowatt hours of electrically operated 
roads with coal. 


STANDARD Box Cars 


‘The section of the report of the general committee per- 
taining to the proposed standard box cars, read in part 
as follows: 

“The recommendations for design for standard box cars 
and trucks, presented by the committee on car construc- 
tion at the 1923 annual meeting, were submitted to letter 
ballot in circular No. D. V. 316, Sept. 15, 1923. ‘The 
propositions failed to receive the necessary two-thirds 
majority for adoption, although receiving a majority of 
the votes cast. A meeting was held of representatives of 
those roads voting against the propositions and a new 
form of letter ballot submitted in Circular No. D. V. 
316A, Dec. 19, 1923. This letter ballot took care of most 
of the objections to the ballot first submitted. 

“The designs submitted to letter ballot consisted of 
single sheathed box cars having steel underframe and steel 
superstructure frame with wood sheathing; and double 
sheathed box cars of all steel construction including steel 
sheathing. Designs cover cars of 40 tons capacity and 
single sheathed cars of both 40 and 50 tons capacity. 

“The rules of order of the Mechanical Division require 
a two-thirds vote for adoption of propositions submitted 
to letter ballot, the voting representatives of the company 
to be appointed by the representatives of the members in 
the American Railway Association. 

“Each of the above propositions received more than 
the two-thirds majority required for adoption. 

“The inside width for both types of cars as voted upon 
is 8 ft. 6 in. 

“Three members of the general committee objected to 
the inside width being restricted for the double sheathed 
car which may be approximately three inches wider than 
the single sheathed car because the thickness of the side 
truss of an all steel car is less than that of a single 
sheathed car using wood sheathing. 

“The general committee referred this matter to the 
board of directors at a meeting in Chicago, May 15, 1924, 
including report of the minority recommending an inside 
width of 8 ft. 9% in. for the double sheathed car. 

“The subject was referred back to the Mechanical Di- 
vision by the board of directors with request that there be 
prepared a statement of the fundamentals involved in the 
matter of the inside dimensions of box cars; the statement 
to be prepared solely from the standpoint of standardiza- 
tion and laying aside the question of any traffic influences 
which any inside dimension might incur.” 


COMMITTEE ON LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


The report of the committee on locomotive design and 
construction was submitted by the chairman, H. T. Bent- 
ley, general superintendent motive power and machinery, 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. This committee during 
the year has given consideration to the following sub- 
jects: Standardization of taps and dies used by rail- 
roads ; bolt and screw thread standardization; rail stresses 
under locomotives; standardization of water columns; 
definition of an engine failure; tractive power for Mallet 
locomotives ; comparative merits of hydrostatic and force 
feed lubrication for locomotive cylinders and steam chest, 
and best methods of application. 

On account of the large amount of work necessary in 
connection with the report and the importance of the sub- 
ject, the report is not yet completed on standardization of 
taps and dies, and bolt and screw threads used by rail- 
roads. Considerable data has been gathered and the 
committee will continue its study of these subjects and 
make report next -year. ; 
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Data have also been secured on the subject of rail 
stresses under locomotives but lack of time has prevented 
complete analysis. The committee suggested that the title 
of this subject be changed to read “Possible Improvement 
in Locomotive Design to keep Rail Stresses to the Mini- 
mum,” as the subject of “Rail Stresses under Locomo- 
tives” is handled by a very able committee of the Engi- 
neering Division of the association. If this is agreeable, 
complete report could be ready for presentation next year. 

In its study of the subject of standardization of water 
columns the committee found that many designs are now 
in use. These have been investigated and much interest- 
ing data gathered and it appears that certain fundamentals 
should be adhered to. Considering the importance of the 
subject and the short time available, it was found impos- 
sible to compose the various ideas presented, and the 
committee will endeavor to develop these during the com- 
ing year. 

On account of comparison of mileage made by pas- 
senger and freight locomotives per locomotive failure, and 
the wide variation of the definition as to what constitutes 
an engine failure on various railroads, the committee 
agrees that a recommended or standard definition would 
be desirable and has requested the Operating Division of 
the American Railway Association to co-operate in the 
formulation of uniform rules. 

The committee investigated last year and found there 
was very little definite information available upon the 
comparative merits of hydrostatic and force feed lubrica- 
tion for locomotive cylinders and steam chests. While 
each system of lubrication, i. e., force feed or mechanical, 
and hydrostatic, has its supporters, it was the feeling of 
the committee that the positions taken were largely the 
result of personal opinion rather than conclusions formed 
from actual and competitive experience. 

In consideration of the lack of available data last year, 
the committee outlined a program of tests and recom- 
mended that a number of roads using mechanical lubri- 
cators, either as a general practice or experimentally, con- 
duct an investigation conforming to the suggested outline 
of tests for the purpose of developing some information 
of a directly comparable character. The proposed pro- 
gram was printed and sent out by the secretary under the 
caption “Circular DV-318,” together with a request for 
co-operation in the investigation of this subject. Very 
little voluntary response resulted from the circular, and 
it was necessary to make a direct appeal to the different 
railroads having mechanical lubricators, soliciting their 
co-operation in carrying out the program as outlined in 
the above mentioned circular. In response to this appeal, 
expressions have been received from about 14 roads to 
the effect that they will co-operate with the committee, 
following the outline given in circular DV-318, in an 
effort to develop something definite upon this subject. 


TRACTIVE PowrER FOR MALLET LOCOMOTIVES 


The subject of tractive power for Mallet locomotives 
was reported upon separately as an appendix to the report. 
We abstract from this appendix below: 


The formula now in general use for the simple locomotive 
gives only an approximation of the actual tractive power of 
such a locomotive, because simple locomotives vary in maxi- 
mum cut-off, back pressure, internal friction, etc. For the 
same reasons, any formula adopted for determining the tractive 
power of Mallet locomotives will give only an approximation of 
the actual tractive power. However, the same reasons that 
justify the adoption of a universal formula for the tractive 
power of the simple locomotive, also justify the adoption of 
a universal formula for the tractive power of the Mallet loco- 
motive. 

There are two general types of Mallet locomotives: 

Ist, the four cylinder simple, 5 

2nd, the four cylinder compound. 
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C = Diameter of high pressure or simple cylinder in inches. 3 


c = Diameter of low pressure in inches. 

S = Stroke in inches. 

P = Boiler pressure in pounds per square inch. 

D = Diameter of driving wheels in inches. 

H = Mean effective pressure of high pressure or simple 
cylinder in pounds per square inch. 

E = Mean effective pressure of low pressure cylinder in 


pounds per square inch, 


fom 


R = Ratio of cylinder volumes = — 
(C2 


M = Constant = .85 for 90 per cent cut-off locomotives. 


= .75 for 50 per cent cut-off locomotives with — 


.75 per cent cut-off auxiliary ports, 


~ 


Q = PM = Total méan effective pressure in cylinders in 


pounds per square inch. 
T = Tractive power in pounds. 


Of the values of “M” given above, the first has been generally 


adopted for simple locomotives having approximately 90 per 


cent cut-off. The second value, that for locomotives having ap- 


proximately 50 per cent cut-off, is taken from results obtained 
from the Pennsylvania class Ils (2-10-0) locomotives. 
locomotives, each piston valve bushing has an auxiliary steam 
port % in. long by 1% in. wide and having %4 in. steam lap. 


‘These auxiliary ports or some similar devices are necessary for — 


the successful operation of the 50 per cent cut-off locomotive. 
The constant .75 is recommended for all locomotives having 
approximately 50 per cent cut-off and means for supplying 
auxiliary steam to a cut-off of at least .75 per cent. 

The four cylinder simple Mallet is essentially nothing more 
than two simple locomotives with but one boiler. Therefore, 
the tractive power of this type of locomotive is double that of 
the simple locomotive, or 


25M.P CS 
T= —— 
D 
Ler oS 
which becomes— T =-————— for 90 per cent maximum 
D cut-off locomotives, and — 


EPCS 

= ————— for 50 per cent maximum 
D cut-off locomotives. 

The four cylinder compound is usually equipped with a device 
by means of which the locomotive can be operated as a simple 
locomotive at Certain times. Under this condition the tractive 
power of the locomotive would be 
(HC Beis 


D 


In these © 


In a properly designed compound locomotive, it is the intent — 


that the piston pressures will be equal. If they are not equal, one 
pair of cylinders will do more work than the other pair which 
would not be economical. Therefore, we may assume that the 
mean effective pressures vary inversely as the squares of the 
cylinder diameters, or 

H ae 


(1) 

Eee 
Now the sum of the mean effective pressures of the high and 
low pressure cylinders will he equal to the total mean effective 
pressure or ‘ 
Hy BQ (2) 
Substituting value of H from formula (2) in formula (1), 

we have 


Q—E 
a (3) 
E 
From which 
Q 
fie (4) 
R +1 
The tractive power of the low pressure cylinder is 
Ec's ; 
4 PEE Se (5) 
D 
Substituting value of E from formula (4) in formula (5), — 
we have : 
Overs 
ay ee ees (6) 
(RA =p 


Since we have assumed equal power for the high and low 
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pressure cylinders, the tractive power of both pairs of cylinders 
is double that of the low pressure cylinder, or 


2 O-eS 
= ———- which becomes: (7) 
(R+1)D 
Vt oe Sac 
T = ——_ ffor locomotives with approximately 90 
rd per cent maximum cut-off. 
(+7) 
(e 
tee Pe SCS 
T= for locomotives with approximately 50 


(ee: per cent maximum cut-off. 
CF 


For comparison, the above formulae are given in the follow- 
ing table, all formulae given being for four cylinder locomotives. 
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(*) See table 1 for value of K. 
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TABLE No, 1—-CONSTANTS (“K”) 

Per Cent 

ee Ratio of L. P. to H. P. Cylinder Volume 
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The second day’s session was opened by an address by 
Mr. R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association. Mr. Aishton was to have addressed the 
Opening session, but due to an unavoidable delay was 
unable to be present. In-his introductory remarks, Mr. 
Aishton referred to the fact that 1923 was the banner 
year for the railroads, and that if given a fair chance 
they would continue to deliver the efficient and adequate 
transportation service in the future that has been given 
in the past fourteen months. He also called attentiton 
to statistics pertaining to car loadings and was very opti- 
mistic in his views of present conditions, predicting a 
large increase in car loadings for the fall and winter 
months. 

In discussing the standard car, Mr. Aishton said: “In 
the matter of the standard car, steady progress has been 
made; and while it is a fact that the car has not yet 
receeived the official approval of the American Railway 
Association, I firmly believe that it is on the last lap of 
the race.” 

Mr. Aishton offered his observations as to the future 
prospects of the railroads, stating that there are two 
questions before the American people today, one of them 


being: “Can the railroads provide adequate transpor- 
tation?” This was answered by the performance of 
1923. The other question is, “Are the railroads being 


efficiently and economically operated?’ The answer 
to this question, Mr. Aishton explained, is in the hands 
of those men who have to do with the administration of 
the roads, and depends largely upon the initiative, dis- 
position and the resourcefulness of these men in handl- 
ing the propositions that have to do with efficient and 
economical operation. 

After a discussion of the work of the various com- 
mittees, he spoke at some length on the subject of capital 
investment with relation to net returns, and outlined 
some of the amounts that have been spent on or set aside 
for improvements, offering at the same time valuable 
suggestions as to how better results are to be obtained by 
the co-operative efforts on the part of those concerned. 

In conclusion Mr. Aishton remarked that the un- 
usually large exhibit afforded an opportunity to railroad 
men, to become familiar with the latest improvements in 
appliances and tools. 


Following Mr. Aishton’s address, the convention con- 
sidered the report of the committee on design of shop 
and engine terminals, of which the chairman is A. R. 
Ayres, assistant general manager, New York Chicago 
& St. Louis R. R. In last year’s report this committee 
referred to the fact that a vast amount of information 
had been collected by previous committee on this sub- 
ject; but up to this time no definite recommended prac- 
tices have been set up or adopted by the association. In 
the 1920 report the committee on repair shop layouts 
presented a proposed freight car repair shop, and with 
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this report as a basis this year’s committee presented 
recommended practice as follows: 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE FOR FREIGHT Car REPAIR 
SHOPS 


1—The distance from the center line of the outside car repair 
track in a car shop building to any projection on the ,out- 
side wall should be not less than 11 feet. 

2—The distance center line to center line of repair tracks that 
have a standard gauge material track between them-should 
not be less than 22 feet. 

3.—The distance center line to center line of repair tracks that do 
not have a material track between them should be not less 
than 18 feet. 

4—The distance center line to center line of car repair tracks 
where a row of columns is located between the tracks, 
should not be less than 22 feet and in no case should the 
distance from face of columns to center line of adjacent 
repair track be less than 10 feet. 

5.—The minimum distance from the top of rail to bottom of 
traveling crane bridge in car shops that do not lift cars 
over each other, should be 23 feet. 

6—Car repair shops should be arranged so that cars can be 
switched from both ends. 

7—Material tracks in car repair yards should be standard 
gauge and planked between the rails. 


For the balance of the report the committee decided to 
present certain miscellaneous facts that will be of benefit 
in the design of modern car and locomotive shops, with 
particular regard to having shops laid out to facilitate 
the handling of material with the least number of moves. 
The committee sent out a questionnaire on the subject of 
car and locomotive shops and received replies from 33 
leading railroads, which were summarized giving the 
trend of prevailing practice in certain of the important 
particulars of shop design and management. 

An individual paper on, “The Modern Locomotive,” 
was presented by W. H. Winterrowd, assistant to presi- 
dent, Lima Locomotive Works. This paper is an able 
discussion of the progress made in locomotive construc- 
tion. Mr. Winterrowd states in substance that the un- 
informed reader is left with the impression that the mod- 
ern steam locomotive is inefficient and that it has reached 
a stage of development where further improvement can- 
not be offered. This, Mr. Winterrowd explains, is a 
misrepresentation of the facts as the development of the 
locomotive has not stopped, but is increasing with the 
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result that locomotives are continually becoming more 
efficient.. After a comprehensive review of the rapid ad- 
vances made in locomotive construction, and an explana- 
tion of some of the benefits to be realized by modernizing 
old power, the fact is developed that in order to bring 
about economical operation, each railroad must know the 
value of its motive power. In conclusion Mr. Winterrowd 
states that in order to obtain such a comprehensive view 
of motive power requires an analysis involving vital fac- 
tors. He continues: 

“Tt involves not only a consideration of the physical 
charactertistics of the property but a consideration of the 


' 


nature of the business both present and future, the most — 


advantageous assignment and operation of motive power, 
the character and condition of the equipment, labor con- 
ditions, and a knowledge of how to consider these and 
other factors in the light of a business investment. A 
sound consideration of motive power as an investment in 
turn involves a reliable knowledge of the latest develop- 
ment in the art of locomotive construction and operation. 

“An analysis of this kind is not a simple matter if made 
with the object of producing accurate and reliable data 
that will enable the railway executive to exercise his sound 
business judgment in an economic consideration of the 
subject. 

“How is this analysis often made? What sort of a 
yard-stick does it generally produce and is it a measure 
that enables the railway executive to correctly ascertain 
and judge the value of his motive power from a business 
standpoint ? 

“This is a matter of very great importance and it is 
the opinion of the writer that this division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association can render exceedingly helpful 
service by assisting to establish a definite method of an- 
alysis that will at all times insure a proper economic con- 
sideration of this question.” 


LEHIGH VALLEY THREE-CYLINDER LOCOMOTIVE 


We also publish, elsewhere in this issue, a fairly com- 
prehensive article on the Lehigh Valley three-cylinder lo- 
comotive, No. 5000, which embraces data from several 
authoritative sources on the details of construction of this 
locomotive and its performance under test. In this con- 
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nection, a paper on this same locomotive was presented 
to the division by J. G. Blunt, mechanical engineer, Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., from which we quote as follows: 


The demand for greater tractive power, without increas- 
ing axle loads, has been a problem constantly presented to 
the locomotive builder, and I shall endeavor, in the remarks 
which follow, to show the advantages expected to meet this 
requirement by the use of the three cylinder principles in 
locomotive construction versus the two cylinder Jocomotive, 
each using single expansion steam. Materials suitable for use 
in highly stressed parts of the locomotive are on the market, 
having much greater strength than formerly used, as well as 
various devices for effecting economy in the use of fuel, water 
and steam. These have done much to solve this problem in 
the past. 

The increasing demand at this time seems to be as pressing 
as ever. To meet it, the use of three cylinders instead of two 
has been revived. The three cylinder principle is by no 
means new, it having been employed to a considerable extent 
in England, Germany, Sweden and other European countries, 
where it is now operating successfully. In the United States, 
a few locomotives have been built in the past using the three 
cylinder principle, but in nearly every case abandoned. 

Starting heavy trains, ascending grades, as well as in the 
maintenance of maximum speeds, the locomotive is required 
to exert its maximum effort and this effort is obtained when 
the tractive power line fluctuates a minimum amount above 
and below the normal (or straight) tractive power line. This 
normal line is approached in direct proportion to the number 
ot cylinder impulses per revolution of the driving wheel. 

The normal tractive power line, regardless of the number 
of cylinders used, is half-way between the maximum and mini- 
mum fluctuations; therefore, when the highest point of trac- 
tive power fluctuation in a two cylinder engine is used as 
the base from which to figure the normal tractive power line 
in a three cylinder locomotive, then this normal tractive 
power line rises and the tractive power for a given axle load 
is increased. It follows, therefore, that the coefficient of 
adhesion may be reduced proportionately without increasing 
the slipping tendency. 

It will further be observed that while the normal tractive 
power line has been raised with the use of three cylinders, the 
low point of the tractive power curve in the case of the two 
cylinder locomotive has raised doubly the amount of the nor- 
mal tractive power line, and this is the reason why the hauling 
capacity of a three cylinder locomotive increases so rapidly 


with the rise of its normal tractive power line over that of a 


two cylinder locomotive. 

It is well known that car and locomotive journals at rest 
are more difficult to start than to keep in motion. A three 
cylinder locomotive, with greater ability to start a train from 
rest, and by reason of its similar ability after starting, en- 
ables the engineer to throw the engine after starting quickly 
into a shorter cutoff position than with the two cylinder loco- 
motive. Therefore, the three cylinder locomotive delivers its 
tractive power with steam used more expansively than in 
the case of the two cylinder locomotive, resulting in a more 
economical use of steam and a correspondingly less fucl 
consumption. We have, therefore, the means for obtaining 
in a steam locomotive the greatest tractive power for the 
least weight and accompanied by an unmistakable fuel econ- 
omy. 

The three cylinder locomotive being more economical in 
the use of steam and fuel, there follows a lesser boiler require- 


. ment, this condition being further improved by the more 


even draft on the fire resulting from the three exhausts per 


_/ revolution of the driving wheel, which in turn permits the 


use of a relatively larger exhaust tip, with less back pressure. 
/ The reasoning follows that the total weights of the three 
cylinder locomotive may be kept very closely within those 
iof-the two cylinder engine having equal axle loads, and still 
\deliver"a marked increase in tractive power. 

| Each of the’ three cylinders is smaller than either of those 
fin a two cylinder locomotive and the reciprocating weights 
being balanced independently (the middle balance being ap- 
plied*to the crank-axle discs and for each outside cylinder in 
the driving wheel), produces a less dynamic effect on the 
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track of approximately 30 per cent, so that in a two cylinder 
locomotive, while the dynamic effect may produce a maxi- 
mum of 50 per cent over the static load at wheel speed (this 
speed being equivalent in miles per hour of the number of 
inches diameter of the driving wheel), there would be only 
35 per cent in the case of the three cylinder locomotive. 


A locomotive of the three cylinder type, reconstructed from 
a two cylinder locomotive by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, and operating over a period of nearly two years, has 
shown a hauling capacity 50 per cent in excess of its per- 
formance prior to reconstruction, at the same time showing 
a fuel economy of from 10 per cent to 16 per cent. 

It follows further that the three cylinder locomotive, by 
virtue of its ughter reciprocating parts and correspondingly 
less dynamic effect, should run faster. Confirming this as- 
sumption, a run was recently made with a three cylinder 
engine manufactured by the American Locomotive Company 
at approximately 12 per cent above wheel speed, showing 
remarkable absence of vibration or nosing effects, this ab- 
sence of vibration and nosing effect resulting from the com- 
bination of the three cylinder principle with accurate leading 
and trailing truck resistances. 

The above reasoning offers a solution for a larger steam 
locomotive unit without enlarging or increasing the right of 
way, bridges or other structures, thereby providing means 
for moving the same tonnage over a line with a less number 
of locomotives. 


I have previously stated that a few three cylinder loco- 
motives were built in this country and later abandoned. Many 
have felt, and not without apparent reason, that the three 
cylinder principle has been tried out time and again and 
proved a failure, therefore it would be useless to bring up 
the question again. I wish, in view of this apparently logical 
conclusion, to say that the abandonment of the valuable fea- 
tures which a three cylinder locomotive offers, is undoubtedly 
due to deficient and unreliable construction of those parts 
strictly involved in the three cylinder application. If the 
three cylinder locomotive is to be a success, we must, of 
course, see that these features are at least as reliable and as 
easily maintained as similar parts in the two cylinder locomo- 
tive; in other words, the great possibilities and utility of the 
three cylinder locomotive have heretofore been given up, 
due to failure in mastering the details of construction. While 
these failures have attended past trials of the three-cylinder 
principle, indications are that the three cylinder locomotive 
has the constructive features well in hand bidding fair to fill 
a much needed place in railroad transportation. 

It is said we have been working for years to get all work- 
ing parts outside where they can be easily gotten at and now 
the three cylinder locomotive is proposed, bringing the old 
troubles back. All I can say is, when the Walschaert and 
other outside valve gears superseded the old Stevenson mo- 
tion, no increase in tractive power and none of the advantages 
above outlined were offered. With this third cylinder added, 
we offer increased power, speed and economy to offset the 
parts added by the third cylinder, and I feel sure that mature 
reflection will throw the balance indefinitely in favor of the 
three cylinder principle. ~ 

There is a real problem before us of the increased weight 
of parts, whether caused by the addition of devices to effect 
economies, those to meet other increasing demands, or in- 
creasing the weight of parts under stress for security against 
failure. These, as you are aware, have practically reached 
the limit and employing the three cylinder principle seems 
to be a very practical way to meet these demands. 


An individual paper on, “The Relation of Track 
Stresses to Locomotive Design,” by C. T. Ripley, chief 
mechanical engineer, A. T. & S. F. Ry. was held over 
until Friday’s session. Mr. Ripley made a brief reference 
to the study of rail features which has been and is being 
made by the American Railway Engineering Association, 
reviewed the early attempts to measure track stresses, and 
gave a full account of the investigations and methods 
followed by the joint committee on stresses in track ap- 
pointed by the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
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tion and the American Society of Civil Engineers. He 
discussed some of the reasons for high stresses set up in 
the track rails by locomotives, and some of the changes 
in design which will tend to decrease these stresses. 

In point of both attendance and general interest, this 
is the most notable convention for a number of years. 
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The total registration at 4:00 p. m., June 12, was 4,650 
railroad men; 178 railroad men’s ladies; 2,000 supply 
men; 480 supply men’s ladies, and 692 guests. The ex- 
hibition is the largest anad best in recent years; and 
both the business sessions and the exhibition are well 
attended. 


Transportation of Material in the Roanoke Shops 


Tractor Trains and Individual Tractors Follow Definite 
Schedule and Route, and Materially Aid in Shop Output 


By James M. THoMas. 
Assistant Foreman, Norfolk & Western Ry. 


In the following article Mr. Thomas gives a very com- 
prehensive idea of the delivery system of the shops of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry., at Roanoke, Va., describing how 
materials are delivered to and from the shops and yards, 
together with the organization and system, schedules main- 
tained and the equipment used. The tractors and trailers 
in this delivery fleet are under the supervision of the motive 
power department and handle materials under the joint 
supervision of the motive power and the stores departments. 
This article is extracted from the April, 1924, issue of the 
Norfolk & Western magazine. 


The transportation of the tons of raw and finished 
materials, the thousands of boxes, packages and crates 
of supplies through a busy railroad shop as they must 
be handled, amounts to the operation of a little railroad 
system in itself. It does not, however, know very 
much about intrastate or interstate rules and regula- 
tions, still it continues along with its burdens, busily 
conducting its affairs in its own way, and in its own 
yard, so to speak, with a precision scarcely imagined 
by those less familiar with the inside working of a 
large railroad shop. All the while parts are finding 
their way to the proper place, to the hands of the work- 


men for finishing or fabrication or for shipment as com- 
pleted products of output. 

The handling of material in a railroad shop is now 
no more an essential part of shop operation than in the 
days when powerful and speedy electric and gasoline 
trucks were unheard of. But as the volume of work 
and the necessity for greater speed increased without 
relatively increased shop space, closer supervision 
and specialization, in addition to modern conveniences, 
became essential for economical and efficient results. 

As strange as it may sound, the use of electric trucks 
for the handling of materials through the main shop 
at Roanoke had been more than tentatively laid out 
and the advisability of the expenditure quite seriously 
discussed some ten years ago. At that time the means 
could not be obtained on account of other needed im- 
provements. The plan, however, involved narrow 
gauge tracks throughout the entire shop, yards and 
buildings, covering some 100 acres. The trucks under 
consideration then used storage batteries. Their re- 


liability was somewhat. doubtful on account of the ex- 
cessive maintenance. 
As usual in any large electrical project, the first cost 
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This View of One of the Tractor Trains of the Norfolk & Western Ry., at the Roanoke, Va., Shops, Illustrates the Manner in Which Various 
Classes of Materials are Loaded on the Trailers. 


is calculated to give a chill to those who must reach 
down into their jeans for the necessary money for the 
equipment before the first wheel can be turned. This 
is on account of the layout involving extensive track 
expenditures, which limits the movement of the en- 
gines, motor or tram trucks, though they may be few 
in number. 

The improvement in the storage battery and the 
gasoline tram truck made the operation of such con- 
veniences on the ordinary. dirt road a possibility. 


_ These trucks therefore offered an easy approach to a 


_ Tractor With Elevating Platform About to Pick up a Basket Loaded 


with Castings. 


system of transportation. The experiment could be 
tried out by the purchase of a single unit at no great 
cost in comparison with the enormous first cost in- 
volved with the earlier type. The purchase of an elec- 
tric storage battery unit was all that became necessary 
to permit cautious exploitation of the value of the 
equipment. The more rapid handling of materials, 
soon realized, provided substantial argument for ex- 
tensions as the needs increased. and as the value of the 
units could be commercially determined by practical 
experience. 

For years and years. and until quite recently, all of 
the handling of materials throughout the shop at 
Roanoke was done bv road carts. hauled by the old 
mule. In the shop buildines. small hand trucks operat- 
ine on narrow gauce tracks represented perfection. 
The electric and gasoline trucks gradually supplanted 
this mode of transportation. naviratine at first on the 
operating not onlv throuch the 
vards but into corners and among machines where the 
horse and cart could never vo. 

The number of electric and gasoline trucks has been 


rapidly increased since the purchase of the first units, 
and the old horse and cart has been almost forgotten ; 
still it has been but a comparatively short time since 
the last worn-out horseshoe, found in what had been 
the pathway, was picked up as a souvenir and pre- 
served as an omen of good luck. Now, it is quite dif- 
ficult to understand how it was possible to handle the 
amount of work and meet the requirements before the 
speed of the electric and gasoline trucks was secured. 

The adoption of the electric and gasoline trucks 
called for many changes about the shops, yards and 
buildings. In the shops will still be found narrow- 
gauge tracks, and small hand cars running upon them, 
but these are being discarded as rapidly as better road- 
ways are constructed. As soon as the last of the nar- 
row-gauge tracks is taken out, the speedy electric and 
gasoline trucks will have almost unobstructed road- 
ways or passages through the entire plant. 

Further advantage in the handling of the tractors 
has been found by building the roadways of concrete 
andl macadam to insure better movement under incle- 
ment weather conditions. 

A systematic analysis of transportation of materials 
in and through the plant showed many movements 
that might be considered as regular, and others as ex- 
tras, depending upon the requirements. The operation 
of some of the regular movements covered long dis- 
tances, others short, and still others local. Putting 
into use the scientific investigation of material routing, 
(it might be called scientific, as science is concerned 
in the investigation of effects) certain plans of transpor- 
tation were reduced to schedules. These schedules have 


been added to and modified in the light of our investiga- 


The Work of Picking up Materials Loaded in Baskets is Only a Matter 
of Seconds and Easily Accomplished, 
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tion and experience until it has been demonstrated that 
stations can be maintained at points throughout the shop 
where material might be assembled at minimum cost and 
handled in accordance to schedule. The routing of the 
shipments from point to point throughout the shop on 
the schedule, permitted profitable regulation of work in 
some departments and sub-departments effecting in- 
creased output. 

The tractors were selected to best meet the particular 
routes and schedules to which assigned. In other words, 
a miniature trunk line has been inaugurated over which 
the tractors with their trailers can operate on schedule, 
and this trunk line indeed comprises practically all of the 
features of a dignified railroad system with its main line 
and branches. 

The movement of trucks throughout the plant is by 
no means irregular, except as might be necessary to meet 
extra and special service. The continuous and systematic 
movement requires not only close supervision but a direc- 
tor, who, keeping in the closest touch with the needs and 
movement, prescribes convenient loading and unloading 
points, and a sufficient number of trailers to meet the 
regular and extra requirements. It has been found quite 
possible to handle materials conveniently to and from 
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for movement. These specially designed trucks are par-_ 
ticularly well adapted to foundry work. They operate 
within a limited range in and around the foundry and in — 
the pig iron and coke yards. a 

The other type of tractor now in use is the gasoline 
truck. These are assigned principally to main line service 
and branch lines such as on the car repair line, between 
machine and erecting departments and roundhouse, etc., 
that have in large part outside roadways. These gasoline 
tractors have a carrying capacity of 2,500 pounds. They 
are constructed with two large wheels in front and a 
small steering wheel in the rear. They can be operated 
on an eight-foot radius and have proved effective as well 
as economical machines from a standpoint of both opera- 
tion and maintenance. a 

When loaded to capacity, the tractor is capable of haul- 
ing on level roadways 15 tons of freight. Among the 
different types of gasoline tractors in service are the 
“dump body” as well as the “flat deck” truck. The elec- 
tric tractors embody the “lifting platform,’ the “crane,” 
the “flat-deck,” and the “Mercury” types. 

The effectiveness of the tractor system is to a large 
extent dependent upon the up-keep of the property: viz., 
equipment and roadways. The operation of the tractor is 


Local and Through Trains Expedite the Delivery of Materials at the Shops of the Norfolk & Western Ry., Roanoke, Va. 


trailers set out by the gasoline tractors on their regular 
scheduled run. These trailers are picked up and carried 
to other stations in the same manner as local trains 
handle their work between stations. In other instances, 
the material to be transported is handled directly by the 
tructractors. At each of the station stock and shipping 
cards are either taken up or deposited by the operators 
of the material trucks and trains. 

The tractors in service in the main shop at Roanoke are 
of two types, electric and gasoline. The electric tractors 
are used principally on the branch lines inside the shop 
buildings and are of the storage battery type of sufficient 
capacity to operate the tractor at an average speed of 
about eight miles per hour continuously. The time re- 
quired to recharge the storage batteries is approximately 
three and one-half hours and this recharging is done after 
shop hours by placing the tractor on charge in the garage. 

The electric trucks assigned to the foundry are some- 
what different from those used throughout the rest of 
the shop. This difference can be better seen in the series 
of accompanying illustrations. The foundry tractor is 
built low with a lift platform that gives it a wide scope 
of work. Specially designed carrier boxes or baskets, con- 
structed of metal, are employed in the foundry work and 
these boxes are raised on supporting legs so that the 
platform of the tractor can be run under them. Then the 
platform of the tractor can be elevated sufficiently to lift 
the legs of the boxes or metal baskets off the ground 


~ence. 


extremely simple and as easy to understand as an auto- 
mobile; while, of course, the cleverness in quick move- 
ment through the shop is improved as a result of experi- 
Attention to the matter of work to be performed, 
schedules to be made, requirements to be met, etc., go 
tc make up efficient operation. The operators are also 
encouraged to take a personal interest in the undertak- 
ing. 

Repair shops must be installed and competent work- 
men supplied to make needed repairs. A suitable garage 
must also be provided for the storage of the tractors when 
not 1n service. 

The tractor signal and shipping tag box in the illus- 
tration consists of a metal container secured through an 
upright standard on the top of which is suspended a 
metal red flag that can be swung up and down as the 
occasion demands. The metal box container is parti- 
tioned into compartments of sufficient size to hold the 
book on which the material inbound or outbound is billed, 
tickets for material to be drawn from the store house and 
mail. The box has a hinged lid which protects the con- 
tents from weather damage. 

The tractor signals are placed at 18 main and 10 branch 
station platforms. They are of the semaphore type and 
govern the tractor operators in the movement of the trac- 
tors on the line. 

In one of the accompanying illustrations it will be noted 
that the station platform is occupied by material to be 
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loaded on trailers and the 
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forwarded to other stations and the flag has been raised 
on the standard to notify the tractor operator to stop. 
The box container may contain mail for other depart- 
ments, tickets ordering material from the storehouse, the 
shipping book billing finished material by way of the 
storehouse department to some distant point on 
the road beyond the shop proper. Laborers are 
loading the trailer with material in anticipation of 
the arrival of the main line tractor which, on arrival, will 
renove all material order tickets, mail, ete., from the 
station box, fill out the capacity load of the tractor proper 
and move the trailer if loaded in the direction of- his 
movement on the schedule. Should the station be cleared 
of all material, orders, etc., the operator of the tractor will 
turn down the flag. If, however, material remains, he 
being unable to move all of it billed in the direction of 
his movement, or, if material is at the station to be moved 
in the opposite direction, the operator leaves the flag 
raised to the stop position for the information of the trac- 
tor operator passing the station. 

In the accompanying illustration, “Clearing a Station,” 
the tractor is moving away from the station after clear- 
ing the platform of all material, mail, orders, etc., found 
at the station on his arrival. The signal flag has been 
turned down as the station has no material for movement 
in either direction. The operator carries the material to 
the several stations on his route according to the shipping 
tags and when passing the storehouse station delivers the 
material tickets collected to the storehouse supply clerk 
for attention. This clerk fills the orders, marking desti- 
fation, and turns over the materials to the tractor opera- 
or on his return, who delivers the material to the station 
irou) which the order ticket was received. If the store- 
house is unable to fill the order on any material ticket, 
the ticket is marked “none in stock” and returned to the 
receiving station. 

Tractors moving over the roadway between the frog 
and switch department, located at practically the extreme 
eastern end of the shop yard enclosure to the roundhouse 
at the western end, generally termed “main line,” do 
not make deliveries at stations off the main line. Mate- 
rial for points not located on the main line is delivered 
to the nearest main line station by the branch line tractor 
whose route includes same. Bulky and heavy material is 
on» s trailers are routed to point 
of destination. Small material, however, moving: either 
through or locally, such as nuts, bolts, nails, hardware, 
etc., in less than full trailer load, is moved in containers, 
which go through to point of final delivery. Thus the 


Materials Being Loaded Into a Trailer to be Picked up Later by One of Tractors of the 
Delivery Fleet. Norfolk & Western Ry., Roanoke, Va. 
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Signal Station and Mail Box for Material Deliveries, Norfolk & Western 
Ry., Roanoke, Va. 


expense of additional handling is avoided in every move- 
ment and the hack tracking of material is watched closely 
to prevent its detrimental influence on efficient operation. 

A container is employed for the transportation of small 
material to prevent loss or theft. These containers when 
in service are locked and pass between the originating 
and the delivery points insured for safe transport. Two 
of them, are clearly shown on the last 
trailer in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

The main line roadway, approxi- 
mately one mile in length, is built of 
concrete and macadam 13 feet wide. 
At railroad crossings the main line is 
laid of macadam, which is less expen- 
sive to remove when renewals of rail 
aud ties become necessary for proper 
maintenance of the track. The tractors 
move over this roadway at a speed of 
approximately 12 miles: per hour be- 
tween stations; 30 minutes being al- 
lowed on the schedule each way as run- 
ning time between the extreme termi- 
nals. The 30 minutes include the load- 
ing and unloading of material, and such 
delays as may occur by reason of meet- 
ing temporary obstructions and blocked 
railroad crossings. 

Daily there are unforeseen and unex- 
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pected demands made by departments 
and sub-departments that are out of line 
with the schedule governing the move- 
ment of the tractors about the shop en- 
closure. To prevent disorganization of 
the system a tructractor is assigned to 
take care of this special hauling. This 
tractor is in reality an alien to the sys- 
tem. Another tructractor is assigned to 
branch lines in whatever direction its 
special service requires. When its serv- 
ices are not needed in special move- 
ments it is used for relieving any con- 
gestion of traffic that may arise on 
either the main or branch line, acting 
as a section of the regular train on the 
line. 

There is still a second alien to the sys- 
tem. Another trutractor is assigned to 
the electrical department. It is nexer 
taken from that service but is always at 
the call of the department in case of ' 
emergency occasioned by the breaking down of some 
electrical unit in a department of sub-department. This 
tractor has other service assigned to it but those duties 
are confined in toto to the the electrical department. 

The tractor system has also been found to be very 
helpful in the delivery of ice to the several departments 
from the main ice supply station; in the transport of 
debris from within the shop buildings and about the shop 
yard generally, in fact, the scope of the system seems to 
be only limited by the amount of equipment available. 
As the system is widened by the addition of equipment 
the savings effected can not help but commend its ex- 
pansion. 


Railway Secretaries Meet at 
Atlantic City 


The Railway Secretaries Club held a meeting at the 
Marborough-Blenheim hotel, at Atlantic City, N. J., June 
12, with practically a complete representation of the vari- 
ous clubs of the United States. In the absence of Mr. 
W. A. Booth, of Montreal, Canada, who was elected 
chairman two years ago, Mr. Bruce V. Crandall, of 
Chicago, secretary of the Western Railway Club and 
vice chairman, presided. Mr. H. D. Vought, secretary 
and treasurer of the New York Railroad Club and the 
Central Railway Club, was asked to prepare a tentative 


Foundry Forms are Piled on a Platform to Facilitate their Handling. 
Norfolk & Western Ry., Roanoke, Va. 
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Norfolk & Western Ry., 
Roanoke, Va. 

plan which he recommended two years ago, effecting an 
organization representing railroad societies and associa: 
tions. Mr. Vought was asked to prepare this as a mat- 
ter of unfinished business, which he did. A proposition 
was discussed which contemplates the society being a 
section of the general organization. This was approved 
Following the discussion, a committee 
was appointed to study plans and to make recommenda- 
tions, and report at some future meeting. 

If the plans now in process of formulation are carried 
out it will not only be of benefit to the various associa- 
tions represented by secretaries: but also to general man- 
agers of railroads in their public relations, which at 
present and for some time to come will need co-opera- 
tive effort. . 

In the election of officers, Mr. Bruce V. Crandall, of 
Chicago, was elected chairman of the society, and Mr. 
A. J. Merrill, of Atlanta, Ga., vice chairman, )9a0m 
Harry D. Vought continues as secretary aand treasurer. 


Freight Charce a Small Factor in the 
Price of Live Stock 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. 
C., has issued bulletin No. 4 in its series of commodity 
prices in relation to transportation costs. The present 
bulletin covers live stock, cattle and calves, hogs and 
sheep. It supplements bulletin No. 2 and brings the data 
in that bulletin down to March, 1924. It presents a study 
of the sales of 1,951 carloads of live stock at four large 
markets, Chicago, East St. Louis, South Omaha, and 
Kansas City, for eight marketing days at intervals of 
three weeks from October 15, 1923, to March 10, 1924. 
The live stock was received from 28 states and com- 
prised 25,320 head of cattle and calves, 58,567 hogs and 
57,049 sheep, a total of 140,936 head. 

The figures were obtained directly from itemized ac- 
count sales,rendered to the shipper or producer of the 
live stock and shows the following information :—market 
at which live stock was sold, states from which shipped, 
number of head from each state, total weight of stock, 
average weight per head, total price paid by purchaser, 
freight charges, other costs of distribution, net proceeds” 
to the seller at shipping point, and net proceeds to seller 
per head. There is also indicated on a hundred-pound 
basis the price paid by purchaser, freight charges, other 
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costs of distribution, and net proceeds to seller, as well 
as the percentage the last three items are of the total 
price paid by purchaser, 

The study tends to show:—1. That the freight charge 
is a relatively small factor in the price paid to the seller 
for live stock. 

2. That apparently the principal factors influencing the 
seller's net proceeds are the quality of the stock and 
marketing conditions. 

3. That in the marketing of cattle and calves, hogs, 
and sheep, the transportation costs permit of the free 
movement of live stock to the various marketing centers 
from a considerable range of territory. 

It also indicates that the percentage of the price paid 
by the purchaser applicable to freight charges varies great- 
ly. The causes of these variations are: First, the differ- 
ence between kind and quality of live stock; second, un- 


-derloading of cars; third, difference in freight charges 


due to varying distances from market. Of all these causes 
of variation in percentages, the differences in kind and 
quality of live stock are most important. 
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_ The details of the study also develop the fact that 
live stock from points nearer the market with a lower 
freight charge, in many instances, bring a lower price 
than live stock shipped from more distant points with 
higher freight charges—the kind and quality of the stock 
evidently being the principal factors in fixing the price. 

Consolidating all the shipments of cattle and calves, 
the freight charges represent 5.9 per cent of the price 
paid by purchaser; other costs of distribution were 2.7 
per cent; the net proceeds to seller at shipping point were 
91.4 per cent of the price. For hogs, the freight charges 
were 5:2 per cent; other costs of distribution, 3.3 per cent; 
net proceeds to seller at shipping point, 91.5 per cent. 
For sheep, freight charges were 5.9 per cent; other costs 
of distribution, 3.0 per cent; net proceeds to seller at 
shipping point 91.1 per cent. 

A consolidation of all the shipments of live stock shows 
that freight charges represent 5.7 per cent of the price 
paid by purchaser; other costs of distribution, 2.9 per 
cent; while the net proceeds to the producer or seller at 
shipping point were 91.4 per cent. 


Instructing Railway Employes in Air Brake Equipment 


Instruction Cars and Instruction Rooms are Valuable — 
Individual Work is Too Slow — Class Instruction Preferred 


By J. P. STEwarRT 


Assistant Supervisor of Air Brakes, Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. 


Methods of interesting and instructing employees in the 
operation and maintenance of the air brake equipment have 
_ received considerable attention from supervisory officials. 
Many roads have provided instruction rooms and tnstruc- 
tion cars, yet it seems that something is lacking to create 
more interest in the subject. In a paper before the recent 
convention of the Air Brake Association, at Montreal, Que., 
of which the following is an abstract, Mr. Stewart has 
offered interesting suggestions. 


There are, perhaps, very few subjects on which knowl- 
edge can be as extensively and easily obtained, and at as 


small a cost, as knowledge of the air brake equipment. 


Pamphlets, that are interesting and attractive are pub- 
lished by the manufacturing companies and gladly sent 
to applicants, postage paid, for the mere asking. Pages 
in the different railway and labor, or union, magazines 
are devoted to explaining and picturing the features of 
the equipment. So it is possible for any man to build 
up a good technical library on this subject without prac- 
tically any cost. For a very modest price the splendid 
books which the Air Brake Association publishes are to 
be had. 

Also railways and other companies place means of in- 
struction and education at the command of the men. But 
in spite of all these opportunities we have to admit that 
there is a failure somewhere. In some manner air brake 
men and instructors are not hitting the bull’s eye. Asa 
result the average railway man begins to grow restless 
as soon as the subject of instruction is broached. And 
I fear this is a condition that will continue to exist until 
some one makes an instruction class appear as attractive 
as a musical comedy or a band concert. 

We want is understood in the beginning that we do not 
believe the railway employees are ignorant. On the con- 
trary, we believe that the men, with whom we work, are 
above the average in general knowledge and intelligence. 
And we furthermore do not believe that the railway man 
of today is in any way inferior to his brother of yester- 


day. Those were evidently good days when the old 
timer used to set his own valves and mix his own pin 
grease. But we must remember that in those days all the 
engineer had to look after was about eight wheels and 
a pair of eccentrics. But times and circumstances have 
changed. With the larger trains, bigger engines, faster 
schedules, and improved devices, such as stokers, ash 
pan dumps, power reverse and many others that can be 
named, it is necessary that the engineer use his head more 
and back less. And not only does this apply to the man 
on the head end, but it also applies to all railway em- 


ployes. And to save our back and use our head we must 
know how. And to know how we must receive proper 
instruction. 


There are today on the various railways a great many 
different plans of instruction. But it is sad to state that 
as far as we know they ali meet with the same lack of 
respect and enthusiasm that should be shown them. How 
to gain the attention and make the instructions so attrac- 
tive that the men will want to attend is a difficult under- 
taking. 

Instruction cars and instruction rooms are valuable, and 
undoubtedly great good can be accomplished by them. But 
yet there are those who attend just as a matter of duty, 
and at the close of a class are not able to tell what was 
talked about. I fear that the average man wants just 
enough instruction to get by. As a result instruction 
cars and instruction rooms lose interest as soon as the 
newness wears off, but if properly backed up they can 
accomplish great good. 

Individual work, on a big railroad, is too slow. In 
fact for the road foreman and air brake instructors to 
keep in constant touch with each man would demand more 
supervision than the railways can afford to put on. There- 
fore instructions must be given to the greater extent to 
collections of men, or classes. 

In giving instructions, it is strongly urged that the in- 
structor should be careful not to mix his classes and 
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not to mix his subjects. What is of interest to the men 
working on triple valves on a bench, is not of vital in- 
terest to the engineer. What the engineer wants to hear 
about is train control. What the repair man wants to 
hear about is how to do the repair work. One way to 
make instruction attractive is to find what is causing the 
other fellow grief, and help him eliminate that trouble. 
And while doing this elimination a great amount of other 
useful information may be imparted. 

What interests the engineer is not of paramount in- 
terest to the car inspector or to the repair man. And in 
fact, some things of interest to one class of work is like 
Greek to the other. Encourage the other fellow to learn 
all he can about all the game and assist him in his ambi- 
tions, but don’t belittle any one man’s occupation. Re- 
member that to himself every man is “the whole bunch 
of tricks.’ And the influence and usefulness of an in- 
structor can quickly be ruined by that instructor making 
some jesting remark about some other fellow’s occupation. 
Find out what the men want in instruction and give it 
to them. And it is a poor instructor that can’t worm 
in the necessary things he should say and wanted to say. 

The preface in nearly any of the Westinghouse in- 
struction pamphlets, reads as follows: “A great deal of 
misapprehension and confusion of mind exists in regards 
to the kind of practical air brake information most essen- 
tial for different classes of railway employees.” These 
pamphlets go on to state what they consider is most 
essential for the different classes. This committee would 
like to recommend that every air brake instructor, road 
foreman of engines, and every official secure a copy of 
the instruction pamphlets issued by the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., and read that preface entitled “How to Study 
the Air Brake.” 


Next arrange for places where the men can loaf and 
talk air brake, or settle arguments. Encourage argu- 
ments. By that way we get the other fellow’s opinion 
and ideas. Have charts and books and parts of the equip- 
ment where the men can have access to them. If pos- 
sible have an office or room at each terminal where the 
men can get the information necessary to decide their 
arguments, and where they will like to loaf. Then sur- 
round them with air brake material, literature and charts. 
And have the men understand that this is their room. 
If you haven’t any club room or recreation room at that 
terminal, have some card tables and checker boards in 
your instruction room. Make it attractive. Encourage 
the men to loaf there and don’t insist on preaching to 
them. Let them talk. And if you have furnished the 
room properly they will get the information you desire 
them to have. ° 


Next, talk to the new firemen. Have them understand 
that before they become an engineer they must under- 
stand the air brake equipment. And have them under- 
stand that the only method is to start studying when 
they start firing. ‘hen have first, second and third year 
examination of firemen. In this examination have some 
air brake questions suitable for a man with their length 
of service, and insist on the men passing these examina- 
tions. Then have a good, stiff examination when the 
fireman comes up for promotion. Don’t let the examina- 
tion cease there. I regret that we have too many engin- 
eers that are just “stoppers and starters.” They can stop 
and start alright. But at the smallest sign of trouble, or 
a broken pipe, dirty feed valve, or some little defect, 
they begin to have an engine failure and cause a delay 
that costs the company money. 

It should be made possible for the men to keep in- 
formed on all new devices. Make it inferesting to them 
to talk about these devices. And then try and have your 
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brake equipment take an examination at least every three 
years. Men maintaining and operating air brake equip- 
ment are in a position that a failure on their part, or 
a misunderstanding in the proper method of doing their 
work, may result in great loss. To the man that is willing 
and trying to learn and advance, the examination will be 
welcome. And to the man that just wants to get by, the 
examination is a necessity. Not only for himself but 
also for the public and the company. 

Never fail to take time to answer questions, regardless 
And if some 
one asks a question that is new, or has you guessing, 
play fair and tell the other fellow that he shows good 
sense in getting that deep. And tell him you will have 
to study it out before answering. Don’t try to bluff it 
out by getting technical. The more you talk the worse 
you will be in, and all the men in the ¢lass will enjoy 
your embarrasment, and also lose confidence in your 
teachings. 

If possible, form air brake clubs during the winter 
months, and have monthly or twice-a-month meetings. 
‘Have the men from two or three terminals at each meet- 
ing, and create rivalry between the terminals as to who 
can produce the best paper. To do this it is necessary 
to have the transportation department with you. ‘This 
can be done by having the transportation officials as mem- 
bers of your club. 


Northern Pacific’s Land Grant Case 


With the adjournment of congress, the Northern Paci- 
fic Ry’s. land grant case will be deferred for future 
action. The outcome is problematical. However, the fol- 
lowing statement from the company’s annual report, just 
issued, will be of interest as representing the railway’s 
official comment upon the situation: 

“In consequence of the failure of the government to 
survey lands granted to the Northern Pacific in 1864, 
many of them were lost to settlers ; and it was ascertained 
more than 25 years ago that the available lands within 
the indemnity limits of the grant were not sufficient to 
make up for these losses. Notwithstanding this fact the 
government ptfoceeded, against our ‘protest, to include 
within the boundaries of national forests a large quantity 
of Northern Pacific indemnity lands. The question of 
the right of the government to do this having been sub- 
mitted to the courts, it was decided in favor of your 
company by the supreme court of the United States on 
April-11;°1921. 

“The right of your company to the lands in dispute 
would therefore seem to have been established; but at 
the instance of the secretary of agriculture, the President 
has asked congress again to review the whole question of 
the administration of the grant for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether, in the adjustment of the numerous ques- 
tions that have arisen during the past 50 years, some 
basis can be found for the retention of these lands by 
the government. It is confidently believed that your com- 
pany’s right to them cannot be successfully challenged.” 


Statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
in March, 1924, wholesale prices averaged 55 per cent, 
and in April 53 per cent, higher than in December, 1914. 
The average freight rate per ton per mile in February, 
1924, the latest month for which the figure is available, 
was 51% per cent higher than in the railway year which 
included December, 1914. Thus it will be seen that 
while both commodity prices and freight rates have been 
declining, it is still true that freight rates show a smaller 
increase since before the war than the wholesale prices 


company have the men operating and maintaining the air of commodities. 
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“South Ferry and Bedford’ Car Built at Harlan Plant. 
with Paintings. 


A Reproduction of a Water Color Drawing. Lower Panels are Lemon Yellow in Color 
Sash and Blinds in Natural Wood Finish. Curtains are Blue. 


History and Development of Passenger Car Building 


The Passenger Car Shops of Bethlehem Shipbuilding ( 
Corporation, Ltd., Harlan Plant, Wilmington, Delaware 


By Georce A. RICHARDSON 


An account of the history and present facilities of a plant 
which was a pioneer in the manufacture of passenger cars 
in this country. Nearly 87 years have elapsed since Mahlon 
Betts and Samuel N. Pusey formed the partnership which 
marked the beginning of car building operations at what is 
now the Harlan plant of Bethlehem. Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. This plant has been a factor in practically the whole 
development of American car building practice, and almost 
every type of passenger train car has been built in this plant. 
Furthermore, it has kept pace with progress, and though old 
traditions of high grade and careful workmanship are still 
maintained, they have been combined with all that is best in 
modern practice. With this background and the aid of up- 
to-date buildings and equipment the builders continue to 
enjoy an unusually high reputation for the character of the 
work which they turn out. 


Hanging on the wall of one of the offices at the Harlan 
plant of Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation at Wil- 
mington, Del., is an old, faded water-color drawing of a 
ear which is marked “South Ferry and Bedford” and 
which was a product of the Harlan plant. Although 
primitive in design, it is elaborate in finish and fittings. 
Bright colors predominate, and on the lower paneling of 
the sides are indicated with sketches, oil paintings depict- 
ing marine and manufacturing scenes. No date shows 
on this drawing, but it evidently was made some time 
prior to the civil war. Odd and ornate as this may seem, 


it was the equivalent in that day of our modern blue prints 
and served to guide the builder in the construction of the 
car. 

Not only is this a novelty to the average person but it 


forms a most interesting connecting link which brings out 
forcibly the changes which have taken place in car build- 
ing practice within the span of a lifetime. 

The Harlan plant was a pioneer in the car building 
industry, and in its time car building has progressed from 
that stage where modified wooden carriages were pulled 
by diminutive wood-burning steam locomotives on a crude 
railroad track to the present with its large, comfortable, 
all-steel coaches, and motive power of enormous size. 

Car building was the first branch of business pursued 


at what is now the Harlan plant of Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. In 1836 Mahlon Betts and Samuel N. 
Pusey formed a partnership and operated under the name 
of (Messrs. Betts and Pusey. A year later this partner- 
ship was dissolved for the purpose of admitting Mr. 
Samuel Harlan, Jr., who from the beginning had an actual 
though unofficial interest in the concern. This partner- 
ship continued until 1841, when Mr. Pusey sold his in- 
terest, with the agreement of remaining partners, to Mr. 
Elijah Hollingsworth. The firm was now known as 
Messrs. Betts, Harlan & Hollingsworth and continued so 
until 1849, when Mr. Betts’ retirement.caused the name 
to change to’ Messrs. Harlan & Hollingsworth. _ In 1858 
when Mr. J. Taylor Gause was admitted to equal partner- 
ship, the name was again changed to Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Company. This arrangement was continued with- 
out alteration until March 14, 1867, when the firm merged 
into the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company. About 1911 


Exterior View of the Interstate Railway ‘All-Steel Business Car, Built in the Harlan Plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd. 
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the Bethlehem interests acquired this property, but it was 
not until 1917 that the name was changed and the plant 
operated as the Harlan plant of Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Ltd. 

As early as 1835, almost a year before the organization 
of the concern, Mr. Betts and. Mr. Pusey, accompanied 
by Mr. Harlan, made a complete and extensive investiga- 
tion of the methods then used by the manufacturers of 
stage and railway coaches scattered throughout New 
England. It was while they were on this tour of inspec- 
tion, and particularly after a visit to the car shops at 
Lowell, Mass., that they conceived the idea of starting a 
similar establishment at Wilmington, Del., having no 
doubt, as their particular incentive, the probable need of 
rolling stock by the then newly inaugurated Philadelphia 
Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad. Whether or not this 
was the case is not known, but at least their selection of 
Wilmington was a most fortunate one, as Wilmington 
then, as it is today, was the very center of trade connec- 
tions along the Atlantic seaboard. 


AN Earty Car SHOP 


As a result of having found that most of the shop 
buildings in New England were merely frame sheds, in 
which rough, old-fashioned four-wheeled cars were con- 
structed, they immediately decided that they would begin 
by showing a distinct advance in the method of building 
as well as in the arrangement of the plant required. Upon 
their return they began the erection of a three-story brick 
building at the corner of Front and Tatnall streets.. This 
building, fronting on Front street and extending along 
Tatnall street, towards the tracks of the Philadelphia 
Wilmington & Baltimore R. R., little resembles a shop 
used for manufacturing railroad cars of any kind, and yet 
it sufficed to take care of the orders received at the time 
of that early beginning, and was considered an up-to-date 
plant. : 

In the basement were placed the blacksmith fires, at small space divided off from the remainder of the floor 
which the iron was forged for the trucks, etc., for the space. On the first, second and third floors the business — 
cars which were built on the upper floors. Here, also, of car building was conducted in all its branches. The 
the trucks themselves were framed and finished, in a few wood-working tools of the day, together with work 


End View of South Ferry and Bedford Car. 
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benches, were distributed mostly about the second floor, 
while the upholstery room, the cabinet shop, the trimming 
room and other divisions of the business occupied the re- 
maining spaces not required by the erection of car bodies. 

The floor of the second story of this shop was laid in 
large traps, through which when open, the completed cars 
were lowered by blocks and falls to the ground floor, 
where they were painted and varnishd for delivery. The 
entire building was 60 ft. by 100 ft., which rendered it 
impossible for cars longer than 50 ft. to be constructed, 
but due to the fact that the standard length of car was 
then about 32 ft., this was but a minor consideration. 

The method of getting rid of the completed cars was 
a curious and interesting phase of business at that time. 
In those days the system of railroading was so immature, 
none of the railroads felt the necessity of a connec- 
tion, either with the continuation of their own lines or 
with other roads, through the precincts of any city or 
town. Where car deliveries were to be made to inland 
lines, not reached by a road already built, it was quite 
natural to haul the train along country turnpikes upon 
wooden shifting tramways. Then, too, in many instances, 
the cars were made to “strike” or to be “knocked down” 
in seetions, the sides, roofs, ends and platforms being 
framed in one section each. 

In the case of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. the cars, 
after being lowered from the second floor, were run out 
and gotten around the corner by means of a wooden turn 
or transfer table, and then slid down the hill to the tracks 
of the Philadelphia Wilmington & Baltimore R. R. 

Shortly after their establishment, and when they felt 
they were fully capable of entering into car building on 


a larger scale, the company had an elaborate circular pre- 


pared, a reproduction of which is shown herewith. The 
old wood-cut illustration looks crude in these days, but the 
circular itself represented no inconsiderable undertaking 
for that period. It was distributed not only in the United 
States but also in foreign countries in the hope of secur- 
ing a more generous share of the orders which the firm 
felt sure would follow the general introduction of railway 
equipment here and elsewhere. The results obtained more 
than justified this advertising venture, as the inquiries 
received were numerous and at once increased the volume 
of work. This was, in a sense, the real beginning of the 
firm’s success in car building. 

The circular tells its own story, but it is interesting to 
note particularly the progress made by the firm in a com- 
paratively short period of its existence. In less than two 
years 67 eight-wheel cars and 109 four-wheel cars of 
various types had been manufactured, which is a very 
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Old Brick Shop (Below the Railroad)—the Only Building of the 
Concern in 1841. 
sizeable figure when we consider the facilities of the 
organization, 


Tue Best Type or 1840 


In 1840, just about four years after the forming of the 
partnership of Messrs. Betts and Pusey, the Tioga car 
was turned out, which was considered the best type of car 
then constructed. This was called the “Morris Run No. 
1” and was constructed for the Tioga Navigation Co. It 
was originally built for service as a ladies’ or specially 
first-class accommodation car. It was completed in Sept., 
1840, and was immediately put into service and ran from 
then until August, 1883, when its duties were lightened 
and it was used as a pay car and for other special duty 
along the line. A record of more than 46 continuous 
years of service is its claim to the modern railroad critic. 


The general dimensions of the car 


“Motris “Ran Not 1% were: *32Zsiteein 


length of frame; 8 ft. 6 in. in width of 


frame, 6 ft. 4 in. in height from floor 
to ceiling (no raised roof). 

For this car built with continuous 
framing, solid bracing, double uprights, 
stationary sash, Venetian blinds and 
deadlight neatly trimmed, the price 
charged was $2,000, delivered free 07 
board a vessel at the wharf of the build- 


Harlan Ae Hietlinagse rth & Ce 
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ers at Wilmington. It may be added that 
some heavy wrought iron brace rods, 
studs, and bolts, thought necessary for 
extra strength in the body, brought a 
further price of $40, bringing up the 
price to $2,040. 


In 1886 a writer referring to this price 


Interior Arrangement of Early Cars Built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth & Co, in the 


Period 1836-1840. 


said: “We must bear in mind when con- | 
sidering this figure with the present 
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Perspective View of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. Plant in 1886. 


cost, the various improvements that have entered 
into the construction of the present day car. The monitor 
roof, the decorated ceiling, the patent couplers, wider and 
heavier platforms, elaborate chandeliers, bracket fixtures, 
trimmings, as well as compartment conveniences; the 
patent oil boxes, springs, improved body boit bearings, 
safety and check chains, air brakes and iron truck fram- 
ing, the upholstery and decoration inside and out, the use 
of hardwoods highly polished, the patented designs of seat 
frames, the expensive method of heating, these all con- 
tribute not only to the superiority of the car but must 
also contribute to the cost.” 

Continuing the history of the firm of Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth, in 1841 they were obliged to remove to the 
new south side shop. In 1844 a brick annex devoted to 
the enlargement of the offices; etc., was erected. In the 
course of a few years this also was found inadequate 
to meet their needs, and a building was then erected for 
car building purposes. This new building contained many 
improvements over the old brick shop. One of these was 
a single set of wooden tracks laid throughout its length, 
which with the aid of temporary and adjustable tracks, 
made it possible to make delivery of cars directly upon 
the line of the railroad. This structure was considered 
sufficient to meet their needs for some time to come, but 
it was not long before a planing mill was erected to ad- 
join the frame. car shop. In 1874 a still larger shop was 
erected and year after year, in order to take care of the 
increasing demands of the business, various buildings 
were erected which included boiler and engine houses, 
varnish rooms, finishing shops, ete. 


EVOLUTION OF THE MopERN PASSENGER CAR 


There was nothing spectacular in the growth of the 
business. The present size of the organization was at- 
tained by slow and careful but continuous development. 
In looking back over the old records of the Harlan plant 
it is interesting to trace the evolution of the modern steel 
passenger car. What can be called the first real railroad 


Parlor Car Built by the Harlan & Hollingswort Co. for the Centennial 
Exposition, 


passenger train in America made its first trip in 1831, and 
the cars used at that time resembled the old stage coaches. 
This type was rapidly abandoned, and when the Harlan 
plant started to build cars in 1836, just five years later, 
the end platform type was being adopted, and we find the 
beginning of the development which has resulted in our 
modern passenger coaches. The illustration at the head 
of the circular gotten out in 1839 shows one of the first 
of the newer types of cars built in 1836. The Tioga 
Railroad car built in 1840, which has already been men- 
tioned, has been said to be the first one of the really 
modern type of passenger cars. This car was built for the 
Tioga Railroad which is operated by the Erie Railroad 
and extends from the Pennsylvania-New York state iine 
to Morris Run, Pa. 

This car marked a radical departure from previous 
practice both in this country and abroad. One of the 
new features was the “hood,” consisting of an extension 
of the roofing beyond the body of the car for protection 
io passengers when alighting. At this time, however, the 
roof was not raised; the upper boarding being laid on 


flat from end to end. ‘The windows of this car had the 
peculiarity of being glazed in solid without any sash, and 
the wooden panels forming the sides of the car were 
made to open up by sliding the lower half up inside the 


The Tisga Car, An Unusually Good Example of Car Building in 1840, 


Wilmington & Western Railroad Car Built by the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Co, 
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Car Built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. for the Poronai Railway 
of Hokkaido. 
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Car Built for the West Wisconsin Ry. Co. 


upper half. These panel openings were very narrow, 
and were intended for ventilation rather than for sight. 
This arrangement gave the car a very odd appearance on 
the outside. 

In comparison with the modern Harlan car shops, with 
their varied and up-to-date equipment, the original Har- 
land plant seems to us today to have been a most primi- 
tive affair. At that time few tools were available for 
working in iron and wood. The original equipment con- 
sisted of a circular saw, a Daniels planer which could 
plane but half of a car stringer at one time, the piece then 
being taken out and turned end for end; together with 
a limited assortment of miscellaneous equipment and 
tools. It was with facilities such as these that the Tioga 
and other similar cars were built. 


ELABORATE CONSTRUCTION AND TRIMMINGS OF 
FORMER YEARS 


It is interesting to run over the few remaining available 
photographs and drawings of the in-between-periods in 
the history of car manufacture at this plant. The period 
after the civil war was one of rapid transition. The 
gayly painted and pictured exteriors of the earlier-day 
cars, such as can still be visualized from the water-color 
drawings which are left, went into the discard. Never- 
theless the trend for a number of years was in the di- 
rection of elaborateness both as regards materials of 
construction and trimmings. Expensive woods such as 
mahogany, cherry, birch, etc., were used in the paneling 
and trim, while the decorations were extremely ornate 
to the modern eye. Panels made of the various kinds of 
wood, highly polished, inlay and marquetry work in elab- 
orate design and intricate carved pieces were much 
favored. Goldleaf, colors and decorative work were used 
in abundance. 

‘Some of the illustrations of cars made during this 
period give a good idea of the extent to which this type 
Of decoration was carried. An especially good example 
is the parlor car built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Co. for the Centennial Exposition. The exterior and in- 
terior views show many of the details of decoration quite 
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plainly. An example of elaborate wood carving is shown 
in the drawing of the end of the interior of what is 
marked “Woodruff Round End Sleeping and Parlor Car.” 

The reproduction of the old photograph labeled “Wag- 
ners Drawing Room Car, Running Daily between New 
York and Rochester” was made from one which had 
pasted on the’back the following interesting memorandum 
order : 

“Webster Wagner of New York wants two sleeping 
cars built, 56 feet long, 914 feet wide. Circular finish 
over the windows. Panels between the windows extend 
from sill to plate. Double sash glass 19x25 inch. Inside 
finish walnut panels and ash rails with ash veneer planted 
on panels showing only a walnut border. Seats of wal- 
nut. Raised rood 5% feet wide at bottom; 414 at top. 
Two of Howard’s ventilators in each berth space. Deco- 
rated head lining; silver plated curtain rods. Curtains 
made of Terry; Mattresses made of reps; crimson plush 
cushions and backs; 2 mattresses in each section; 14 
sections, 7 on a side. A vestibule at each end of car with 
stone washing arrangement and water closet. Floor cov- 
ered with carpet. Trucks to be similar to trucks under 
special car of Hudson River Railroad. Wants cars fin- 
ished by first of June and delivered at Elmira, New York, 
at eight thousand dollars each.” No date is shown but 
appearances indicate that it was received during the sev- 
enties. 

Then came another change. Simplicity became the aim, 
and today simple lines and durability, with quiet colors 
have superseded the lavishness of the earlier period. 
Despite this simplicity which is more practical and service- 
able from every standpoint, the modern car is more at- 
tractive after all, to the modern eye, than the earlier 
types. 

During all these years and periods of change the growth 
of the Harlan plant has been steady and consistent and 
today the Harlan shops have a well deserved reputation 
for the character of the products turned out. The dia- 


gram which forms a part of this article gives a very 


Drawing of Baggage Car Built in 1874, 
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“Woodruff Round End Sleeping and Parlor Car.” 


Interier View of Parlor Car Built for the Centennial Exposition. _ Wagner’s Drawing Room Car. 


good idea of the present size and extent of the shops which will make use of the woodworking departments, 

which are described in the following paragraphs. namely cabinet and mill work. The buildings comprising 

THE HarLAn PLANT or ToDAy the group used for car building are all together and those 

The Harlan plant as a whole forms two distinct divi- which serve the purposes of both divisions are so located 
sions, one given over to shipbuilding and related activities that they are convenient to each. 

and the other to passenger train car building. In addi- Car shop No. 2 together with the west mill and light 

tion, a third line of activities has been added recently metal shop are used in preparing and laying out materials. 
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Tnterior View of Car Shop No. 4 of the Harlan 


From these shops the materials move to car shop No. 3 
which is the first erection shop and thence, after passing 
through the sand blasting house, to No. 4 where a great 
deal of the finishing is done. 


Car shop No. 2 is the heavy metal shop. The greater 
part of the material handled here consists of plates (all 
material over %4-in) and shapes. In addition a few light 
sheets for roofs and floors are handled together with steel 
bars. Cambering rolls are provided for rolling the cam- 
ber in center girders and these same rolls are used for 
straightening belt rails, etc. A special machine used for 
punching angles, plates, web plates, etc., forms an im- 
portant part of the equipment. This machine, which is 
one of the few of its type in the country, will punch four 
angles at one time. It is semi-automatic in action and as 
many as eighteen holes can be punched in one operation. 


-Another important piece of equipment is the spacing 
machine, which is used for punching false floor sheets, 
etc. The operation of this machine is entirely automatic, 
projecting lugs being set to the given design on the cir- 
cumference of a large drum and these trip the punches 
as the drum rotates. 


A Bethlehem hydraulic press of 1,000 tons capacity 


is used for pressing diaphragms and similar work. This 


Airplane View of Harlan Plant of Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd. 1924, 


Plant of Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd. 


press has three cylinders, the center one developing 500 
tons pressure and the two outside ones 500 tons, 


Other equipment in this shop includes a 400 ton press 
used for lighter work, a beam shear operated by a small 
hydraulic press, a C- punch which does all coping and 
heavy punch work on center girders, rotary shears and 
miscellaneous small tools. 


The light metal shop is equipped for handling all gen- 
eral work in light metal. Three special presses, single 
head and multiple head punches, a high speed hammer, 
mangle rolls (sometimes known as straightening rolls) 
are included in the more important equipment of this 
shop. Post covers, hoods for the ends of cars, and a wide 
variety of specialties are made here. The ventilator holes 
in roof sheets are punched on the special presses and the 
same pieces of equipment are used to form the dead- 
lights between the car windows. Some but not all of the 
water coolers required are made here. A great deal of 
hand work is called for in a shop of this character. The 
hoods mentioned above are worked under a high speed 
hammer. 


The erection of the cars starts in No. 3 shop. There 
are from 18 to 35 positions according to the design of the 
car. A position a day is aimed at and there is room for 
24 cars. In general, riveting positions 
alternate with erecting positions. 


In position No. 1 the sub- assembly of 
the center girder is completed. The gir- 
der is placed on cambering blocks and 
the rivets are driven with an overhead 
riveting machine. his leaves the camber 
with a permanent set. The side pieces 
are also placed in this position. 


Position No. 5 is given over to body 
assembly and here the side posts, lower 
body sides, etc., are attached. The up- 
per body sheets are attached in position 
No. 6 and lined up for an absolute line-up 
with the aid of turn-buckle tie rods. In 
position. No. 7 the cars are checked for 
line-up and the riveting completed. 

On leaving No. 3 shop, the cars go 
to a modern, concrete sand blast house 
where they are sandblasted over the en- 
tire outside with air at 40 lbs. pressure. 
A slight vacuum is maintained inside to 
keep the dust out and improve working 
conditions. 
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Interior View of No. 2 Car Shop of the Harlan Plant, Showing Special Machines for Spacing and Punching, Ete. 


After sandblasting the cars go to the finishing shop. 
Work here is also done in positions, although they are 
not as clearly defined as in the erection shop. Pipe fitters 
put in all pipes and the inside finish men apply: 

(1) Insulation. 

(2) Wood furring. 

(3) Inside steel finish. 

The electricians do their work in between these jobs. 
After this plastic floors are laid. 
All steel molding is made in this shop by forming: on 


Interior View of Car Assembled for Riveting. 


a draw bench from rolls of strip steel. These average 
from 200 to 250 feet in length. The strips pass over an 
idler into the first breaking rolls after which they pass 
through four more sets of rolls. In making steel molding 
the most difficult job is welding the pieces or strips to- 
gether. This is an important operation because otherwise 
it would be necessary to reset the rolls for each new strip 
and this would take considerable work and time. A spe- 
cial welding bench is provided. The ends of the strips 
are cut at 45 degrees, clamped in position for a butt weld, 
welded with acetylene and the resulting 
joint is ground smooth. When odd 
widths are left over from a job, they 
are split up in a splitter into other sizes 
and thus used up. 

Frieze paneling and deck molding are 
spot-welded and are usually put on in 
one continuous piece. All molding is 
drilled. 

On the upper floor of this same shop 

~ are located: 

(1) A paint shop where sashes, ete. 
are painted. 

(2) A trim room, where sashes are 
glazed, dust strips put on, hard- 
ware attached, etc. 

(3) An upholstery department. Car 
curtains with exception of the fix- 
tures are made here. 

From the finishing shop the cars go to 
No. 1 shop which is now used as a trim 
and paint shop and is one of the oldest 
buildings in the plant. All varnishing 
is done here and forced ventilation 1s 
provided. In this same shop seats, desks, 
racks, and miscellaneous trim are placed 
in position. 

The truck shop is purely an assembly 
shop, the material being assembled from 
other parts of the plant. Such material 
is inspected at this place. There are 
also special buildings for plate and tem- 
pletistoragé ceteonr : 

Originally the wood working and 
joinry shop was one of the most im- 
portant units in the car shops but with 
the advent of steel cars the demand for 
wood in car construction has passed and 
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Interior View cf Car Shop No. 3 (Erection Shop) cof the 


hence wood work forms a very small part of its present 
activities. It is splendidly equipped and unusually fine 
cabinet work, etc., can be turned out. 


In recent years most of the work done in this shop 
has been used in.ship construction and equipment. Now, 
however, the Harlan plant as mentioned before has gone 
into mill and cabinet work as a specialty proposition dis- 
tinct and apart from its shipbuilding and car building 
activities. 


Passenger car building is an entirely different proposi- 
tion from the building of steel freight cars. Much greater 
‘care is required and the finish must be of the best. For 
example, plates that would be perfectly satisfactory as 
regards surface for use in the sides of freight cars can- 
not be used in passenger car work because they would 
be too rough in appearance. [urthermore the plates 
must not only have an exceptionally good surface but they 
must be absolutely straight and free from any waves in 
the surface. Crooks or waves scarcely visible in the 
unfinished plate show up at once when the varnish is 
applied and they must be removed in the mangle rolls. 


The reputation of the Harlan shops has been built up 
on the high character of the work turned out. Mr. W. T. 
Thompson, general superintendent of the car department, 
who not only is known to railroad men all over the coun- 


Harlan Plant of Bethlehem Shipbuilding 


Corporation, Ltd. 


try but enjoys a high reputation with car builders, says 
that the original policy that he was brought up on was to 
give the customer satisfaction first of all. Hundreds of 
cars have been built at this plant without any outside in- 
spection whatsoever. Mr. Thompson, or “Uncle Bill”, 
as he is more generally known, is an integral part of the 
plant organization. He has grown up with the company 
and now has more than 44 years of active service to his 
credit. In his day he has had a chance to witness many 
of the changes which have taken place in passenger car 
construction ; the most important of which was the change 
from wood to steel construction. This took place in the 
Harlan plant about 15 years ago, the Norfolk & Western 
being the first customer. It was a change that was made 
on short notice, almost overnight as it were. 

At the present time the Harlan plant is in a particularly 
favorable position. It has the advantage of years of ex- 
perience in car building and added to this is its present day 
advantage of being an integral part of the Bethlehem 
organization. 

‘Many of the Harlan’s employees have grown up with 
the plant and have been with it for years. There is found 
throughout the whole organization a spirit of pride in the 
individual job which is refreshing in these days, and both 
the organization and the equipment will measure up to 
the highest standards. 


Interior Views Showing the Observation Room and the Dining Room in the Interstate Railway All-Steel Business Car. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Sad ; 


The railways of today have learned one thing, that, 
while clear-cut, above-board competition is the very life- 
blood of trade, unfair and useless competition is an eco- 
nomic waste. No longer do we have railways built exactly 
paralleling an existing line, which is affording ample sery- 
ice. The passing of such tactics may be viewed without 
regret, for the communities served did not benefit by it, 
and the railways involved lost huge sums. 


In block signaling the minimum spacing of trains must, 
of course, be regulated by the maximum allowable speed 
and the practicable braking distance. It is evident, then, 
that, with signals spaced and worked for the trains of 
highest speed some loss of track capacity for trains of 
lower speeds must result. The Victorian Government 
Railways has, for a short stretch of road, near Mel- 
bourne, a system of automatic speed signaling which per- 
mits the densest traffic conditions of trains that are timed 
at different speeds. The scheme has been in operation 


about five years and is reported to be working’ satis- 


factorily. The distance covered is 1.7 miles, and before 
the installation of automatic block the manual system 
in service permitted three trains running in each direc- 
tion between the extreme limits. At times when traffic 
was unusually heavy special signals, worked from two ad- 
ditional block stations, increased the track capacity to 
eight trains in one direction and seven trains in the 
opposite direction. 


There are mainly two classes of trains—electric sub- 
urban trains, with permissible maximum speed of 52 


miles per hour, and high-speed heavy express trains, 
and meditm-speed suburban trains, with permissible max- 


imum speed of 25 miles per hour, which it is desired 
to run at closest practicab’e headway. The speed signal- 
ing arrangement provides for eight tiains moving at me- 
dium speed or four at high or “normal” speed, in one 
direction; and seven trains at medium speed and four 
at normal speed, in the opposite direction. 


The blocks or spacing of the signals are laid out to 
suit the conditions of densest traffic, but the average 
space between signals is never less than 1,000 feet. There 
is an upper or “normal-speed” arm and a lower or “me- 
dium-speed” arm on each mast. Each medium-speed sig- 
nal is provided with a medium-speed overlap, and each 
normal-speed signal with a longer overlap, and the method 


of operation is as follows: For the high-speed trains 
the track must be clear through three blocks and the 
overlap in the fourth, in order to obtain the “clear” posi- 
tion; and clear through two blocks and the overlap in 
the third to get the “caution” position. With the me- 
dium-speed arms the “caution” position is displayed if 
only one block and the overlap in the second are clear; 
and the “clear” position is had when two blocks and 
the next overlap are free or unoccupied, the “normal- 
speed” arm being simultaneously at “caution,’ as above 


,stated. When the normal-speed arm goes to “clear” the 


lower arm falls to the horizontal position. It is thus 
arranged to accommodate, on this piece of track, a traffic 
density conformable to the speed of the trains the engine- 
men observing the speed permitted as conveyed by the 
signals. 


The appointment of 15 more engine inspectors by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is hailed as a victory 
for the LaFollette bloc by most of the newspapers. Pos- 
sibly LaFollette and his adherents do feel jubilant over 
this, feeling that they have further hampered the rail- 
ways. But the railways themselves, or at least the ma- 
jority of them, do not view this with any particular 
alarm. For the most part, the day when the “govern-— 
ment man” could. cause consternation around the shops 
has passed. Engines in active service come up to all 
standards, and it is no longer necessary for the inspector 
to carry quite stich a huge supply of forms five. 


At this writing the prospects are for a very profitable 
session of the American Railway Association’s mechanical 
division, in the convention which is now in progress at 
Atlantic City. The program includes a number of con- 
structive studies. Probably no convention ever occurred 
at which all the committees were completely satisfied with 
the work they had done. The conditions under which 
committee work is handled, and the laudable purpose to 
make their work authoritative and accurate as far as it 
goes, frequently impose a delay in returning reports which 
those who are not participating in the work cannot realize. 
For this reason a report which contains but a partial or 
fragmentary study of a subject upon which more extended 
and detailed information would be welcome, should be 
appreciated for what it is worth. 
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The paper by Mr. Winterrowd, from which we quote 
extended extracts in another column of this issue, is 
particularly appropriate at this time when every mechani- 
cal officer is acutely conscious of the financial problem. 
His emphasis of the business and economic phases of lo- 
comotive operation is very much to the point. We like 
also the manner in which Mr. Winterrowd approaches 
that perennial question of putting too many mechanical 
complications upon the locomotive. Very often this ques- 
tion is evaded or minimized. Mr. Winterrowd prefers to 
face the issue directly. He says: 

“The thought has been expressed that increased effici- 
ency and capacity are purchased at the expense of loco- 
motive simplicity, and increase in maintenance costs. This 
is true, but can the results be attained in any other way ? 
The history of the development of motive power of all 
kinds indicates that it can not. The so-called complica- 
tions are absolutely essential to increased efficiency and 
capacity, and must be considered in the broad business 
sense that the additional cost of maintenance is a small 
item in the greater returns made possible with the im- 
proved unit.” 


PRIMARY ACCOUNTING NEEDED IN SUPPLY 
DEPARTMENT 


There is a wide-spread opinion among railway execu- 


tives, frequently expressed, that the supply department has 


only made a beginning in developing its full possibilities 
as areal factor for economy. We think this is due, first, 
to the fact that the railroads have not as yet recognized 
the distinction between this department’s commercial 
functions, and the operating functions of the mechanical, 
engineering and transportation departments, and secondly, 
to the antiquated methods employed in accounting for 
material—methods which have long since been outgrown. 
The railroads continue to follow these old methods and 
try to make them serve the purpose by adding one patch 
on top of another until they have developed a nonde- 
Script system, which is not alike on any two roads, so that 
no comparisons of performance are possible; although 
it is only by intelligent comparison of one method to an- 
other that any real progress is made. 

Under existing procedure material accounts are so in- 
termingled with operating and construction accounts that 
executive officers never have any real conception of just 
how all the money that is expended for material is dis- 
posed of. Neither can they obtain from the figures even 
an approximation of the cost of handling the material, 
simply because a large percentage of the cost is charged 
direct to some other primary account. It seems to us 
that a logical remedy for this would be to discard the 
old methods of accounting for material entirely, and 
substitute a simple and direct system of accounts dealing 
with material, and with nothing else, so that the results 
of all transactions in material would be presented to 
executive officers as an undivided whole. This is made 
not only possible but appears desirable, from the fact that 
the control of all material is now lodged in the supply 
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department, under the best type of modern organization, 
instead of being divided up among all the different de- 
partments, as it was when the present methods were 
devised. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission proposes to, 
make a start in_that direction by instituting this new 
primary account “Purchases and Stores” under general 
account V, thereby removing it from the accounts of 
the several operating departments, among which it is now 
spt up. This may not prove to be all that is necessary, 
but it is a good start and is bound to lead to a uniform 
System of material accounting eventually. If the roads 
could be persuaded to require a brief supplementary state: 
ment of a statistical nature, under the heading of this 
new account, showing the total amount expended for 
material each month, and also the total amount of ma- 
terial actually used and charged to the several primary 
accounts, and the total amount sold or otherwise finally 
disposed of, it would do much to clear the way for in- 
telligent comparisons of performance between the sup- 
ply departments of different roads, when taken in con- 
nection with other operating statistics regularly required 
and submitted. 


WHAT ABOUT THE GAR DEPARIMEN Tz 


While the mechanical division of the American Rail- 
way Association is meeting in its annual convention at 
Atlantic City, it may be an opportune time to raise the 


query, whether the car department receives its adequate 


proportion of attention from those in charge of railway 
operation and administration. Without confusing the 
issue by citing figures, it will be generally accepted that 
of the total investment in railway rolling equipment the 
capital represented by car equipment compares on a basis 
substantially in excess of that of the locomotive equip- 
ment. Likewise it must be recognized that of the total 
expense of maintenance of equipment, the cost of main- 
taining car equipment compares on at least an equality 
with the total cost of maintaining locomotive equipment. 
Therefore the investment items are not disproportionate, 
nor are the respective items in the maintenance account 
out of proportion; for that reason it would be fair to 
assume that as between the locomotive and the car de- 
partments, the latter should at least be recognized as 
standing on a footing of equality. 

However, regardless of their respective proportions in 
the investment or maintenance accounts, we have here 
two distinctively different departments, with individual 
characteristics. The facilities and the attention that are 
given to one should be given to the other. It is true both 
locomotives and cars constitute a railroad’s rolling stock 
equipment, but it is also true that individually they must 
be recognized as of equal importance to the welfare of 
the railroad. The function of the railroads is to 
furnish transportation, and the revenue therefrom is 
very largely dependent upon the efficiency and the regular- 
ity of the service. The possibility of uninterrupted trans- 
portation is entirely dependent upon the condition of the 
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In order to arrive at this un- 
car department obviously has a 
same measure of ability and ex- 
perience, and exacts the same severe tests of the admin- 
istrative officer as does the locomotive department. ‘The 
progress in locomotive design and construction in recent 
years offers an unmistakable tribute as to what can be 
done when means are made available for the execution 
of co-operative ideas. The same talent is available in 
the car department, but do the facilities and the environ- 
ment afford an equal oppertunity? Who ever heard o1 
performing locomotive running repairs out in the open: 
Yet on many roads, the idea seems to prevail that cars 
can be properly taken care of and repaired on anything 
which can be given the name of a repair track, with 


rolling stock equipment. 
interrupted service, the 
task which demands the 


practically no, or very limited facilities. 

Shall we be unfair either to the one department or 
the other if we ask, what is the personnel represented 
in the officials who have charge of the locomotive and 
the car departments, respectively? Let the individual 
railroad man answer with respect to his own road. On 
how many roads is a man in full charge and control of 
car design, maintenance and car shop facilities, who has 
grown up from the car department? And on how many 
roads is the design and maintenance of the car equip- 
iment under the supervision and control of men in whose 
training, environment and interest the locomotive has 
It is not a question of ability, 
it is solely 


always been dominant ? 
for the departments are equal in that respect ; 
a question of a man’s administration of those interests 
which are next his heart. For example it has been with 
a certain interest that we have watched through a course 
of years, as papers and addresses were delivered before 
various associations by men in charge and control of 
rolling stock equipment, in which these officials presented 
constructive ideas on shop management and shop facilities, 
exemplifying splendid records of shop performance en- 
tirely with respect to locomotive repairs, but completely 
overlooking the fact that within the same range of their 
control there is another equally important unit. And 
if railroad ofticials have themselves at times overlooked 
the importance of the car department, how much more 
can it be said that the average railroad director or financial 
officer is distinctly unconscious of the needs of the car 
department. How much easier it is to get an appropria- 
tion with which to obtain economies in the operation or 
maintenance of locomotive equipment, than to secure the 
bare necessities for economical administration of the car 
department—an avenue by the way in which on the aver- 
age road, a much greater perce itage of saving is readily 
available than in the motive power department. 

And with respect to the future personnel of the car 
department, the situation is still more obvious. The need 
of competent men in the var depariment was never more 
apparent than it is today. It is gratifying to know that 
some of our larger railroads have received the support 
of their managements for a car department apprentice 
system. This is a factor of great importance and will 
undoubtedly help to improve the shop conditions and 
the quality of the work. The men in the car department 
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should receive the same attention as in any other depart- 
ment, and their duty 1; of equai importance with any 
one’s in the locomotive de artment. ‘Ihe M. C. B. clerk 
is the “lawyer” of his department interpreting the rules 
of interchange and reudering the bills. He is however 
seldom heard of. The duties of the supervisory forces are 
identical in importance in both departments. 

All indications are that tae car department is hampered 


to a certain extent in its development, which naturally 


affects the progress iu car construction and maintenance. 
Car design has not kepe pace with locomotive develop- 
ment. 
has been segregated from vuther departments, and con- 
trolled by men in full charge of their own expenditures, 
a decided improvement in desig: and upkeep can be 
noticed. . 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


WasuHineTon, D. C., June 11.—Loading of revenue 
freight cars for the week which ended on May 3lst, 
totaled 819,904 cars, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers with the car service division of the American 

- Railway Association. 

Due principally to the observation of Decoration Day, 
this was a decrease of 93,309 cars compared with the pre- 
ceding week, and a decrease of 112,780 cars under the 
corresponding week last year. Compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1922, when freight shipments were 
somewhat reduced, due to the miners’ strike then in ef- 
fect, it was an increase of 80,345 cars. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 36,284 cars, 
a decrease under the week before of 1,680 cars but an 
increase of 3,883 cars over the same week in 1923. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1922, it was a decrease of 
1,371 cars. In the western districts alone, 22,759 cars 
were loaded, an increase of 2,717 cars over the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Livestock loading totaled 27,467 cars, a decrease of 
4,900 cars under the week before. Compared with the 
same week last year, it was a decrease of 1,790 cars but 
an increase of 233 cars above the same week two years 
ago. Livestock loading in the western districts alone 
amounted to 20,777 cars, a decrease of 1,137 cars under 
the corresponding week last year. 

Coal loading totaled 120,215 cars, 18,868 cars below the 
preceding week and 51,451 cars under the corresponding 
week one year ago. Due to the miners’ strike, it was an 
increase of 33,926 cars over the same week in 1922. Ore 
loading totaled 56,350 cars. This was an increase of 945 
cars over the preceding week, but a decrease of 17,037 
cars under the same week last year. Compared with the 
corresponding week two years ago, it was an increase of 


Po lsOrcars: 


Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight, for the week ending May 31, amounted to 214,074 


But on the few roads where the car department ~ 


cars, a decrease of 34,696 cars under the week before and 


2,689 cars under the same week last year. 
decrease of 2,261 cars under the same week two years 
ago. 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 289,893 cars. 
This was a decrease of 32,186 cars under the week before 
and a decrease of 31,269 cars under the same week last 
year, but an increase of 15,970 cars over the same week 
in 1922. 


It also was a 
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Forest products loading totaled 67,433 cars, 6,372 cars 
less than the week before and 6,226 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1923, but an increase of 9,454 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1922. 

Coke loading totaled 8,188 cars, 522 cars under the 
week before and 6,201 cars less than last year. This also 
was 736 cars below two years ago, 

Compared by districts, decreases under the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all districts, while the southwestern district was the only 
one to report an increase over the corresponding period 
last year. 

All districts reported increases over the corresponding 
period in 1922 except the Pocahontas. 

Bee Basa, 


Two-Car Motor Train of the Maryland 
& Delaware Coast R. R. 


The Maryland & Delaware Coast Ry., which was re- 
cently incorporated, will shortly inaugurate entire opera- 
tion of its service with gasoline motor passenger cars and 
freight trucks. The first of the former to be put into 
operation is a 54-passenger FWD all-steel, two-car train, 
which will run between Queeristown, Md., and Lewes, 
Del. This train, a view of which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, was manufactured by the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. 

The general type of construction of these cars, and 
some of the specifications, have been published previous- 
ly in the Railway Review. The forward car of the train 
is the power unit and is divided into two sections, one 
being reserved for a baggage and motorman’s compart- 
ment, and the other section equipped to carry passengers 
and to be used as a Jim’Crow or smoking section. The 
rear car is devoted entirely to passengers; it contains 16 
seats and accommodates 32 passengers very comfortably. 

Among other modern devices, this train is equipped 
with air brakes on each wheel of beth cars, M.C.B. coup- 
lers front and rear of each car, electric starting and 
lighting system, heating system and a sanding device for 
sanding the rails. 


The latest report of the bureau of labor statistics shows 
that on the average the cost of living in the United States 
in March, 1924, was 65 per cent higher than in December, 
1914. The average compensation paid by the railways 
to employees in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, was 
$830, while the latest wage statistics available indicate 
that the average compensation this year is running at 
the rate of $1,620, an increase over the year ended June 
30, 1915, of 95 per cent. The average hourly wage in the 
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year ended June 30, 1915, was 27 cents, while in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, it was 64.62 cents, an increase of 139 per 
cent. The difference between the increases shown in the 
annual and hourly earnings of employees is, of course, 
due to the reductions that have occurred in the hours 
of work of employees. 


Responsibility of Division Superintend- 
ent in Fuel Conservation 


By D. F. STEvEnNs. 
General Superintendent, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


In a paper presented before the convention of the Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association, Chicago, May 26, an ab- 
stract of which its given herewith, Mr. Stevens explains the 
necessity for the co-operation of the various employees of 
the transportation department and their relation to fuel 
conservation. 


In approaching this question, which to my mind con- 
cerns probably the most important factor in American 
railroad operation, I am doing so entirely from the view- 
point of the transportation officer and do not purpose in 
any way to go into the question of grades of coal, pur- 
chase price, locations of mines and consumption points, 
contracts, the technical construction or the maintenance 
of locomotives, as I feel that this can properly be dis- 
cussed by a man much more competent than myself. My 
remarks will pertain only to the factors in the function- 
ing of which, in my opinion, the division superintendent, 
under the divisional form of organization, can rightfully 
be charged with the responsibility of seeing that a proper 
performance is made. 

The problem of fuel conservation is so immediately in- 
terwoven with other factors of railroad operation that 
consideration must be given to the other factors when 
studying fuel conservation. While much has been done 
in the way of directing the attention of the operating 
officer to this big problem, I am fearful that, as far as he 
is concerned, it is questionable whether he is not being 
surrounded by too many highly technical figures, charts 
and blue prints, to the end that he loses sight of the big, 
outstanding feature, namely, the amount of fuel necessary 
to transport one ton one mile, and in his confusion gives 
the thing up as a bad job, one that he hasn’t time to study, 
and I suggest that the best thought of the fuel conserva- 
tion men be- devoted to putting the data before the operat- 
ing officer in a concise, brief a manner as it can possibly be 
done: that he had be not bothered with too many details 
but that the reports show to him just how his operating 
expenses are being affected. I would urge that this body 
try to have in each of their meetings at least one paper 
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from an active operating man each year. I would also 
urge as far as possible that the technical magazines be 
utilized along these lines and that they solicit papers on 
this subject from the operating viewpoint. 

I believe that the officers having charge of conducting 
transportation in America have a definite fixed responsi- 
bility not only to the railroad with which they may be 
immediately connected but to the people of the United 
States as a whole in the matter of fuel conservation.. Dif- 
ferent railroads have different methods of operating a 
railroad division but I shall deal only with the railroad 
which is operating under the form of the divisional or- 
ganization and such of my matter as is not appicable to 
those railroads operating under department torm can be 
thrown out as valueless. 

It has very aptly been said that 90 per cent of the re- 
sultant impressions of a railroad journey depends upon 
the character of the start and this is most particularly 
true of the case of a freight train with which I shall deal. 
The roundhouse foreman has completed his work on the 
engine, given it over as OK to the transportation depart- 
ment and it is now presumably ready to start on its trip. 
Let us see whether it is or not. 

We will assume that the yardmaster has now called the 
engine say two hours after its OK figure, and the time 
has come for it to be placed on the ready track for dis- 
patchment. The crew has arrived and it is suddenly dis- 
covered that the mechanical stoker on the engine is not 
properly functioning. Men| are hurried over from the 
shops, a foreman takes charge of the work and it is dis- 
covered that a job that should have been done in the 
roundhouse was forgotten or the stoker repairman did not 
test the engine after it left the rounhouse. The engine 
is then ready again to go to its train and it is found that 
the supply boy has neglected to put a red lantern, a scoop 
shovel, a water jug, or some necessary tool in the tool 
box and again excitement prevails and the missing tool 
is gotten from the store room and we are again ready. 
Does your track which leads from the ready track to the 
track in the train yard from whence we are to take our 
train locate properly or do we back the engine down a half 
mile and have to cross one and sometimes two switch- 
ing leads to reach the train? If we do, does your yard- 
master back the switch engine in to let you by or does 
he wait and switch the remaining cut that the switch 
engine has hold of? 

We have backed on to our train now, coupled up the 
air, and are making our test. At this particular point 
I want to strongly urge that any railroad which has not 
equipped itself with the necessary appurtenances for test- 
ing the air on trains before the engine is called, put this 
very necessary appliance in their yards as it is a valuable 
adjunct in assisting in dispatching trains on time. Where 
do you keep the bills that the outbound conductor must 
have before the train leaves? Are they at an office at 
the head of the track, does he have to walk a half mile 
to get them or are they brought to him? Are the wheel 
reports made in the yard office and handed to him with 
the bills or does he make them after he leaves the termi- 
nal? Who is charged with the definite responsibility of 
seeing that all members of the crew are there on time or 
do we suddenly wake up when the time for departure of 
the train arrives and find that the head end brakeman has 
failed to show up? 

When the train was called did the yardmaster give 
consideration as to whether the train could move or not 
when it was all ready to go or do we wait twenty or thirty 
minutes for a superior class train to pass or arrive? At 
this point I want to call attention to the great necessity 
that exists for properly scheduling freight trains out of 
terminals. Under normal conditions the number of 
freight trains moving covering limited periods run ap- 
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proximately the same every day and there are certain 
hours in the day when trains can be dispatched without 
meeting with interference either in getting out of the yard 
or on the road to the extent that they meet at other times 
and it is here that it is well for the superintendent to sit 
down with his terminal man and figure out what these 
dispatchment times for freight trains should be and not 
permit trains to be called in a haphazard manner at the 
discretion of some crew dispatcher who has no knowledge 
of the importance of such matters. 


From the time the train is ready to pull until the time — 


it is relieved at the other end of the line, its movement is 
governed almost entirely by a train dispatcher located 
probably at a considerable distance from where the train 
is moving. Does he know and has he been made familiar 
with the conditions that are to surround the movement 
of the train? In other words, have you seen that he is 
given a consist? Does he know whether the train has 
any intermediate work to do or are you starting the 
train out blind and expecting him to guess? He has 
meeting and passing points in his mind and is figuring 
possibly hours ahead and for good operation it is essen- 
tial that he should know these things. 

In countries where the climatic conditions are such that 
it makes it necessary to give consideration to the matter of 
rating trains as to tonnage under varying weather condi- 
tions, there should be a definite responsibility as to the 
placing of these ratings in the terminal men’s hands on 
instructions from the chief train dispatcher so that we will 

“not have overloaded trains on the railroad during bad 
weather. 

In getting out of a yard I always advocate a short block 
whether it be manual or automatic signal territory so that 
the superior class train moving ahead can clear the block 
quickly for the movement of the slower trains. As we 
pull from the terminal, cast your eye on the coal pile in 
the tank of your engine and see how much you have used 
before you have pulled one ton one foot and I believe it 
will impress you with the necessity for caring for some of 
the things that I have mentioned. 

The frequency and location of telegraph offices in man- 
ual block territory or of signals in automatic territory, I 
realize, are in a large measure governed by the density 
of traffic but let me strongly urge that if we err, we 


should do so in the direction of having too many. Too 


frequently we save a telegraph operator on the payroll 
and let it out many times over in wages and fuel due to 
lack of understanding of the importance of this factor. 

I think that generally, railroads are commencing to see 
the necessity for the use of the grade signal in an effort 
to avoid the stopping of freight trains and it is my thought 
that wherever local conditions will permit that they should 
be placed so as to allow the train to continue to move 
rather than stop and start. A study on our road at a 
certain point made two years ago developed the fact that 
it cost $5.22 to stop a tonnage freight train. While the 
matter of the use of electrically controlled outlying 
switches is still more or less in its infancy, I believe that 
ultimately it will be developed to the point where it will 
be considered a crime to stop a train to take or leave sid- 
ing and the same advancement will be made in this respect 
that we have made in doing away with the 31 order by 


the substitution and extension of the use of the 19 order. 


While it is good practice generally to locate passing sid- 
ings in relation to mileage between them, thought should 
be given to the grade locations as well. Much fuel is lost 
in starting trains on an uphill grade from a passing siding, 
particuarly when a switch is to be opened or closed be- 
fore or afterwards. The length of the passing siding 1s 
a matter of serious consideration. In my own territory 
within the last year a condition developed where a growth 
in the length of train, a side track that formerly held two 
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tonnage freight trains would only hold one and, as a re- 
sult, when two freight trains were in this vicinity and it 
was necessary to take siding, one of them was held back 
six miles. It is needless, | presume, to state that we ex- 
tended this siding promptly, at a very small expense and 
the wisdom of the action was immediately apparent. 

One of the officers on a division to whom, I believe, 
little though is given as a fuel conservation man but who, 
I have always felt, should be one of the biggest helps we 
have is the division operator. How often have we seen 
tonnage freight trains stopped or slowed down by the 
failure of a block operator to be alert. On the various 
divisions that I have been on I find that this varies directly 
with the activity of the division operator and fuel cau 
be wasted very fast where this important matter is not 
watched carefully. Attention must also be given by the 
train dispatchers in regard to the locations in which they 
place their train orders or messages. It is not good opera- 
tion to put them out at points of high speed where tia1 
must reduce speed to get them. There are on all divisions 
certain places where it easier to do this and with less fuel 
ioss than at other places and train dispatchers and opera- 
tors should be made familiar with this phase of fuel con- 
servation. 

The superintendent who is successful in conserving fuel 
through better train operation must have one policy for 
his terminal men that must be definitely understood and 
carried out in all cases and that is this, that where a 
freight train is moving through a terminal yard, the yard 
people must be aware, first—that it is to move through 
there; and second, they must make their yard movements 
subservient to the road movement. I cannot too strongly 
impress this fact. 

How many of us, in an effort to better handle our 
freight trains have been riding over the railroad at a time 
when we thought we were doing a good job and have 
come up, struck a flag and stopped and what did we find 
but that the local freight train with his head end cut off, 
was down in the yard, with either no knowledge of our 
movement (this is a dispatcher’s failure) or a disregard 
of our rights to move, and that he casually and slowly 
completed his work and then pulled his train in a siding, 
something that he might have done thirty minutes before? 
The fuel that we have wasted as a result, is gone and will 
not be recovered. . 

Work trains are a necessary evil and the property can- 
not be maintained without them. However, I do not feel 
that a work train is privileged to occupy the main track 
to the exclusion of proper movement of freight trains and 
while to some it may seem unnecessarily expensive, I be- 
lieve that much time of the work train and much time to 
the through trains can be saved where the work train 1s 
doing certain character of work such as loading rail, 
ditching, etc., if they have a telegraph operator with 
them so that they can clear the through trains without 
the necessity of stopping them with consequent delay and 
fuel losses. 

Of the employees-on the railroad, one who probably gets 
less information as to what is going on on the railroad 
than any other is the maintenance of way employee and 
in the big divisional business his relationship to fuel sav- 
ing is sometimes lost sight of. In his outlying situation 
he has little knowledge of the train movement and the 
operator or dispatcher who sees that he is given every- 
thing possible when he leaves in the morning or at noon 
and who sends little notes out to him calling his atte: 
tion to what is coming is the operator who is helpful in the 
fuel conservation game and here again comes the question 
of the value of an effective division operator. Mainte- 
nance of way men, whenever laying rail, should always 
have an operator with their gang. 

One of the causes of train delays and fuel loss, particu- 
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larly in the eastern section of the country where the 
density of traffic and population is greater, is the loss 
due to the stopping of trains at railroad grade crossings. 
OE course, the ultimate cure for this is the elimination of 
the crossing either by overhead or undergrade. This is 
not always possible but it is possible to place only high- 
grade operators at these points in the interlocking towers 
and to exercise close supervision over them. 

I think possibly that less thought than the matter de- 
serves has been given in a constructive way to the proper 
lecation of water and coaling stations. I have in mind 
places where passenger trains stop at a station platform 
to do work, then pull up a hundred and fifty feet and 
take water. I have in mind coaling stations where when 
the engine is under the coal chute the rear end of the 
train is hanging over an interlocking plant, tying up the 
entire operation for every other train moving. I have 
in mind points where the water station is a quarter of 
a mile from the coaling: station and requires a second 
move when by a little thought arrangements could have 
been made so that the two things could be done at once. 
Many of these matters are the result of old conditions 
that possibly the superintendent is not responsible for 
but he can bring these to the attention of his superior 
officers from time to time and as the money is available 
they will be taken care of. 

_ What sort of a check have we to know what our divi- 
sion operating officers are doing? Iam a great advocate 
cf the frequent riding of freight trains by division officers 
and by that I don’t mean simply getting on and riding 
one station an getting off. I have in mind a division 
which has a high standing in fuel conservation where one 
of the definite, fixed policies of the superintendent of that 
division is that first, the staff officers will ride freight 
trains with much frequency, and second, that when they 
do so they will check the engine at its initial terminal and 
ride it through to completion at its final terminal. I saw 
one of his officers recently get off a train at a terminal 
and he had seventeen pages of notes in his book of 
irregularities that he had noted and in fairness to that 
division I will say that the notes were not excessive and 
on other divisions that I have known there would be 
twice that many if the work was well done. 

After meeting the conditions that I have described 
above, we are now approaching our final terminal. What 
conditions do we encounter? Does the man in charge 
of that terminal know that we are close; does he know 
what our train consists of and has he made proper ar- 
rangements for our reception? Are the switchmen, if 
there are any, or operators at the head-in switch in the 
yard acquainted with the fact that we are coming? Does 
the yardmaster know what time we will be there; has he 
a track ready to take us in on or do we pull up to the 
entrance of the yard and lie there and lose the time that 
we have struggled for a hundred and twenty-five miles 
to make up? These are matters that are entirely under 
the jurisdiction of the superintendent and his interest in 
them may make or break a railroad. 

At this particular point I just want to inject the thought 
that wherever new yards are to be constructed, very care- 
ful thought must be given to the relation of the position 
of the receiving yard to the classification, or dispatching 

ard. A great many of our yards have one bad feature 
and this is the failure to provide an independent running 
track for their engines to and from trains and you ites 
quently find that after you have arrived at the terminal 
and the engine moves from its train to the ashpit that it 
again encounters the lead engines with consequent delay. 

In times of big business when good road and terminal 
movement is most greatly needed is the time when we are 
least liable to get it. Examine the conditions around your 
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ashpits as to the tracks on which your engines arrive. Are 
they properly located, are they sufficient, do they give 
you runarounds so that you can take engines that are not 
in need of repairs, turntable them and get them out? A 
slight change in a yard in the last year corrected a situa- 
tion at an expense of some $600 which I am very confi- 
dent in my mind this past winter has saved $100,000. 

We have put the engine on the pit, the engineer has 
looked it over and the crew is leaving—in what frame of 
mind and what effect on their next trip will their frame of 
mind have? Did they make a good run; were they well 
handled; was everybody alert in getting them over the 
railroad and manifesting an interest or did they have the 
reverse? 

Making due allowances for all natural conditions on 
each railroad that tend to deviate from the things that 
make for proper operation and proper fuel conservation, 
I say that the personality, the activity and the policies 
outlined by the division superintendent to his staff, which 
carries with it, of course, a close personal checking and 
following up by himself, is a feature in fuel conservation 
that to my mind far surpasses the question as to the 
proper construction of a firebox, the length of the flues, 
the grade of the coal, etc., which he cannot control. The 
matters I have spoken of are matters that he does control 
and are matters of direct responsibility. 

I believe in rivalry between staff officers and their re- 
spective territories in the matter of fuel conservation; I 
believe in the rivalry in engine crews; I believe in the 
rivalry of train crews, and while this latter one may seem 
a little far fetched I have actually seen conductors on a 
certain division come in and vigorously complain of im- 
proper operation and on investigation found that their 
claims were well founded. 

The superintendent will have no trouble in interesting 
the fireman in fuel conservation from a transportation 
standpoint. It comes out of his back and he will give 
the superintendent all the co-operation that he can proper- 
ly ask for. 

T believe that such data as are furnished on records and 
performances both as to general and individual trains, 
should be put in the hands of the employees in bulletin 
form. Don’t ever fool yourself about what they know 
on fuel performance. Most of them are well posted and 
tale very kindly to any information of this kind that they 
can get. It is the superintendent’s duty to see that they 
get it. 

In closing I want say that my paper is not highly 
‘echnical and deals entirely with the transportation ofh- 
cer’s viewpoint on fuel conservation; but down deep in 
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my heart I have never been able to get the thought out 
of my head that while the superintendent of fuel conser- 
vation, the mechanical engineer, the fuel agent, the pur- 
chasing agent, are all, of course, factors in fuel conserva- 
tion, in the final analysis the man who has the biggest 
single control over the second largest item of operating 
expense in America’s railroads, is the division superin- 


tendent. 


Hall Multiple Plate Friction Draft Gear 


The Hall Draft Gear Corporation, of Watervliet, N. Y.,, 
has placed a new type of friction draft gear on the mar- 
ket. After considerable development work a friction 
draft gear of a high capacity, with smooth action and en- 
durance has been developed. The gear, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, is a combination friction gear 
with large friction area. It is so constructed that the 
working pressure on the friction surfaces does not ex- 
ceed 350 Ibs. per square inch, and effects a positive re-— 
lease. 

The friction elements are composed of high carbon 
steel plates driven by contact with the steel followers at 
both ends of the gear. These plates are pressed together 
by the large spring operating on shoes and wedges at both 
ends of the draft gear. The frictional resistance set up 
by action of each end of this spring, gives an approxt- 
mately even distribution of the load. 

The oversolid loads or the gear loads are taken up di- 
rect on the friction plates. The only load taken up by 
the cast wedging members is the load set up by the fric- 
tion spring. This arrangement insures low stresses at 
all times in the wedging members. The oversolid loads 
are carried by the four corner posts, which are 2% in. 
in diameter and with a capacity in excess of that of the 
coupler butt. 

With the large friction area as obtained by the use of 
plates for friction members, it is only necessary to apply 
a small load per square inch of friction area in order to 
obtain a high capacity which is very necessary in obtain- 
ing proper protection against damage to cars or lading. 

Smoothness of action or draft gear resistance is very 
important, as the gear resistance is transmitted direct to 
the car sills. The large friction area with a friction pres- 
sure comparatively low, does not set up irregular wear- 
ing, seizing or sticking, causing undue disturbances or 
vibrations of the car and ladings. This is proved by the 
remarkable showing in the rivet shearing tests. In order 
to obtain a high measure of car protection a draft gear 
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must absorb a large amount of energy while closing to- 
gether, with a closing pressure as low as possible. 
The drop test curve on this gear shows that the re- 
sistance of the draft gear uniformly increases as the gear 
is closed, with a decidedly full area, and all parts of the 
gear travel effective. The compar atively low pressure on 
the friction surfaces allows for smooth operation of the 
friction plates and is too low to cause abrasion, cutting, 
sticking, or rapid wear. The friction surfaces wear 
smooth and will give a long life without the loss of capac- 
ity. The release of this draft gear is obtained by the 
two outer springs forcing the wedging members out of 
contact as soon as the draft gear load is reduced suffici- 
ently. The large spring acts in throwing the friction 
plates back to position without setting up a wedging 
action. 

The percentage of absorption in this gear is very high, 
_as shown by the drop tests. While draft gear absorption 
does not reduce the force between two colliding cars, it 
is of importance as indicating whether the force will be 
transmitted to the second or third car. The recoil is low, 
and will not cause a rebound with serious results in a 
train line. If the energy between the colliding cars is 

absorbed by the draft gears there will be no further 
effect from the impact. A car equipped with a draft gear 
of a high capacity and a high absorption is not only well 
protected against damage by rough handling but also 
offers protection to cars with lower capacities while being 
connected or operated in connection. 

The gear shown in the accompanying illustration 15 
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known as the Hall friction draft gear class “K”, and the 
specifications are as follows: 


mize of <draft*séar yee). 87% 


in. by 125% in. by 20% 
(fits 91% in. by 12% 


in. by 245% in. pocket) 


Gear travel.........2340in, standard.’ (2.in, to 314. an, special!) 
DiGiCtiOnl at eae... eee ee ee eee ce ee ee 1225. isqeeine 
Eriotion (presstire. has pee ae. 325 lbs. per. sq. in 
Diam, test. to closei(9: 000 adbeyrr to. & eae eae 3054 in. 
otal! work’ doneiee ceca ieee ei kc ee ear | 23,000 ft. Ibs. 
Work t absorbed <itise.ce Merrie. aoc as eer See 21,750 ft. Ibs. 
Rivet shearing test (%4-in. rivets 9,000 lb. weight)...... 2934 in. 
Droap-test. to destractionse wr mtioa? <a. cee taalen eee 4034 in. 
Gross section of aversalidaposts......0.. 4: asent oes 15.8 sq. in 
tiversolid \ comtacte a rear: pitt) petra eee L5:GcniSCn tity 
Weght of. one- drafts peanuts: is aon are nee eee 300 Ibs. 
Ntmber of different’ parts. .s4 oc. 2-00 (hae oa ee eee 9 
otaloNO.wOk PAGES ae cae es oa eva aaa en eee er 33 


The percentage of maintenance to the total income is 
increasing from year to year on railroads in the United 
States. The above described friction draft gear should 
play an important part in reducing this large expenditure. 


The Growing Use of Glass Lined Steel 
Tank Cars for Hauling Milk 


By G. F. Krowa 
TherPtaudler Co., Rochester; Nowy, 


It was recently predicted by a iarge dairyman that 
the time was not far off when every dairy sufficiently 
large would use glass lined steel tanks 


Inside View of Glass-Lined Milk Tank Car Showing Head of Tank. 
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for hauling their milk and_ eliminate 
wherever possible the excessively expen- 
sive method of transporting it in cans. 
This remark has behind it a wealth of 
logic and common sense which is based 
on his own presonal experience with 
both methods. The truth of it must be 
obvious to one who has watched the 
loading and unloading of milk cans at 
any railroad terminal. It all goes back 
to the question of having only one large 
unit to watch and operate, as compared 
to a large number of small units which 
must be handled, washed, repaired, and 
frequently replaced. 

Thus there is a growing tendency to 
use the glass lined tank car. Within the 
last year cars of this nature: have been 
purchased by many dairy concerns. The 
milk tank car is a device which is of as 
much benefit to the railroad as it is to 
the dairy, reducing the amount of roll- 
ing stock necessary to handle a given 
amount of product. Undoubtedly, the 
system centralizes responsibility and co- 
ordinates effort on the part of all parties 
concerned in the transportation of our 
milk supply. In the same way other 
products such as, mineral waters, liquid 
foods, etc., are transported in glass. 

The milk tank car, which is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, is 
equipped with two glass lined tanks. 
These tanks have an inside diameter of 
78 inches and a length of 136 inches on 
the straight side. 

The tank shell is built of 5/16-in. steel 
and the heads of 7/16-in. steel, the inner 
surface being coated with Pfaudler 
glass enamel. Each tank has a capacity 
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Phantom View of Pfaudler Glass-Lined 


of 3,000 gallons. Both tanks are fitted with individual 
18-inch manholes provided with swivel type covers. 
An electric light fitting is arranged in the end of each 
tank so that the interior may be observed. There is 
a 3-inch outlet. 


In order to provide a proper mixing of the cream 
with the milk when the car arrives at the terminal, 
each tank is equipped with a two-speed motor driven 
impeller agitator. Thus if the car should of necessity 
be held for a time on a siding it would be possible to 
standardize the tank contents merely by setting the 
agitators in motion. 


‘The tank car is equipped with a motor aeven milk 
pump which is by-passed for loading and unloading. 
The car also has a water tank, motor driven pump, 
and piping for rinsing purposes. For the purpose of 
keeping a record of temperatures, each of the two tanks 
may be equipped with recording thermometers. The 
car is properly ventilated to take care of all kinds of 
weather conditions. It is also thoroughly insulated 
for holding temperatures. Proper sanitary piping for 
the milk and a switch box for controling the motors 
and lighting are a part of the equipment. 


The underframe of the car is of steel.. Cradles are 
provided on which to mount the two glass lined tanks. 
The flooring of the car is short-leaf yellow pine which 
is covered with a corkboard insulation. On top of 
this is a flooring of cypress. The car itself is very 


Glass-Lined Milk Tank Car Operated by the Ira J. 
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Steel Tank Milk Car, 


durably built and insulated. The trucks, brake equip- 
ment, etc., are su-table for passenger service. - 


National Advertisers Go on Record for 
Railroad Sanity 


Numbers of important io associations and organ- 
izations of business men have passed resolutions affirm- 
ing their position on railroad issues. One of the latest 
and strongest of these is that of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. At the semi-annual meeting in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 28, a resolution was adopted reading as 
follows: 

“Whereas, the continued growth and development of 
adequate transportation facilities is esential to the pros- 
perity of. the nation and, 


“Whereas, the railroads under existing private owner- 
ship and operation have made and are making a splendid 
record in meeting the transportation needs of the country 
with increased efficiency, despite the heavy burdens laid 
upon them by taxation and other increased costs, 

“Be it resolved, that we, the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., representing 300 manufacturers and 
business concerns distributit.g manufactured goods of 
service nationally, and therefore dependent upon adequate 
transportation facilities for effective and economical dis- 
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land, Ohio, this 28th day of May, 1924, do hereby record 
our faith in the principle and praciice of private owner- 
ship and operation of railroacs and other transportation 
facilities. 

“That we favor a poli.y of cu-operation on the part 
of the public and governmene witn our railroads to en- 
courage their development and to enable them to. earn 
a fair return upon their investment in order that capital 
may be attracted to railroad securities, and further ex- 


Freight Claim Prevention 


Methods Employed, on the 
and with the Shipping 


The following paper was presented by G. W. Lupton, as- 
sistant to the vice-president, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry., before the Freight Claim Prevention Congress, held 
under the auspices of the Chicago Claim Conference, at 
Chicago, June 4, 1924. 


In our consideration of the subject assigned to me— 
“Methods of Conducting Freight Claim Prevention Ac- 
tivities: (a) On Individual Lines, (b) Nationally, and 
(c) With the shipping Public,” it may be of interest and 
I probably cannot do better, under item (c), than out- 
line to you the method employed by the Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. in its prevention work. In presenting 
our plan we are not presumptious enough to say that it 
is the best plan, but we do say the results thereunder 
have proven quite satisfactory. However, we do not hesi- 
tate to take a leaf from some other carrier’s plan when 
that seems desirable, and hope some portion of our meth- 
od may merit similar approval and action. 

Realizing the enormous drain on the company’s treas- 
ury, the late President Ripley issued instructions in 1909, 
or 15 years ago, to the effect that an organization should 
be perfected looking toward a reduction in account 418. 
Pursuant to these instructions representatives from the 
operating, traffic, accounting, and claim departments as- 
sembled at Topeka, Kansas, and launched an intensive 
campaign. At that time our claim ratio was approximate- 
ly two per cent. By consistent effort this percentage was 
reduced until in 1916 it amounted to but 0.71 per cent. 
During the period of the world war this last figure grad- 
ually climbed upward until at the end of government 
contro] we were confronted with a percentage of a little 
more than 21%4. The 1923 percentage was slightly in 
excess of one per cent, and we hope and expect in due 
time to get back to our 1916 performance. The organ- 
ization which has been perfected to cope with this situa- 
tion is made up as follows: 

First. The agents at the larger stations are required 
to keep claim prevention constantly before employees un- 
der their supervision by holding meetings at frequent 
intervals with warehouse foremen, truckers, check clerks, 
receiving clerks, stowmen, bill clerks, switchmen, and 
others; while yardmasters at important stations and divi- 
sion points are required to properly supervise switching 
‘so as to minimize rough handling in yards. Switching 
inspectors are also utilized where the yardmaster's duties 


are such that he cannot cover the field. Impact recorders 
are now being tested and their use may be extended. 


Second. What are known as good service meetings 
are held periodically on each division. The division super- 
intendent presides and the various members of his staff 
are present, together with representatives from the traf- 
fic, claim, and safety departments. Station, train, yard, 
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pansion and development be assured as the growing needs 
of the country require. 

“That we express our carnest disapproval of that kind 
of political agitation against the railroads revealed in 
many recent bills introduced in congress, the results of 
which we believe will not bs in the public interest. 

“That we call upon all business men and the public to 
adopt a spirit of helpfulness and fair mindedness toward 
the transportation problems uf this country to the end 
that the nation may enjoy coi'tinued prosperity.” 


Activities on the Santa Fe 


Individual Lines, Nationally, 
Public to Reduce Claims 


and engine employees are invited to these meetings and 
a thorough discussion is had on all matters affecting the 
loss and damage account on their particular division. 

Third. Twice a year each general superintendent, or 
rather assistant general manager as we term this official, 
helds what is known as a grand division loss and dam- 
age meeting, over which he presides and which frequently 
extends over a three-day period. Grand division, as well 
as division officers of the various departments attend, and 
each division superintendent designates certain employees 
under his jurisdiction, engaged in station, train, yard, 
and engine service, to attend these meetings, which, of 
course, take on a wider scope than is possible at division 
meetings. Detailed performance statistics are presented, 
and standing committees, similar to those functioning at 
the system meeting and which will be described a little 
later, submit their reports for discussion, acceptance or 
rejection. Each assistant general manager has a chief 
clerk in charge of over, short, and damage matters with 
the necessary clerical force, besides a corps of trans- 
portation inspectors, who devote all their time to hand- 
ling loss and damage matters and claim prevention work 
on their respective divisions. We consider these trans- 
portation inspectors valuable members of our organiza- 
tion. They are picked men and are frequently promoted 
to trainmasters or other more responsible positions. They 
ride local freight trains, visit local stations, and are in 
close touch at all times with station and train service 
employees. Irregularities which they cannot personally 
dispose of are referred to the assistant general manager 
for correction. 

Fourth. Formerly a system loss and damage meeting 
was held twice a year, but for the last three years these 
meetings have been held annually, as our experience leads 
us to believe that division meetings, semi-annual grand 
division méetings, and one system meeting a year suffice. 
The chairman of the system meeting is the assistant to 
vice-president in charge of operation, and the committee 
is composed of the assistant general managers, super- 
intendent of transportation, officers of the traffic, refrig- 
erator, claim, accounting, mechanical, and safety depart- 
ments, together with employees selected from the ranks 
of agents, train, engine and yardmen. A day or two prior 
to the system meeting the members of the following stand- 
ing committees meet and thresh out the questions con- 
fronting them and endeavor, with uniform success, to 
submit a unanimous report: 


Delay Perishable freight 
Livestock Mechanical 

Flour Over, short, and damage 
Cooperage Loss of entire package 
Egg Seal 
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Yardmasters Heavier loading of equipment 
Handling cars in trains and in yards 
Making and breaking up freight trains at terminals, 
Loading, stowing, and bracing household goods and fur- 
niture, 
Checking, 
cars 
Loading non-perishable freight in refrigerator cars. 
These reports, as well as the subjects appearing on the 
docket, are freely discussed from the floor of the general 
session and any employee in attendance not only has the 
right but is expected to voice his objections to and take 
issue with any portion of the standing committee’s report 
which in his opinion fails in any essential. 

Prior to the annual system meeting statements are pre- 
pared by the freight claim agents showing the amounts 
paid on carload and less than carload traffic by causes 
and commodities. These figures, comparing current 
year’s figures with the corresponding preceding period, 
are of much value as they enable us to train our guns on 
the items which need the most attention. For instance, 
formerly we spent a great deal of time and devoted much 
attention to merchandise or 1. c. |. originating on our 
own line, but we have made such progress in this par- 
ticular line and reduced the percentage to such an extent 
that at our last general meeting most of the discussion 
was on ten carload commodities. 

Mechanical department representatives take a keen in- 
terest in these meetings and render valuable assistance 
by replying in an educational way to technical questions 
propounded by train, engine, and yardmen. At the latest 
system meeting our supervisor of air brakes compiled 
a set of figures in chart form showing by divisions the 
following information: Breaks-in-two caused by failure 
of knuckle pins, knuckles, rivets or. yoke, shank or car- 
rier iron, air hose, timbers, and draft gear ; breaks-in-two 
caused from kickers, air applied from rear, improper 
handling, taking slack, trespassers, unequal braking power, 
engine slipping, broken pipes; and breaks-in-two caused 
in stopping, starting, and running, and total separated 
as between system and foreign cars. 

It goes without saying that the salaries and expenses 
of all employees attending these division, grand division, 
and system meetings are paid by the company, and alto- 
gether amount to a substantial sum; however, the results 
which we have obtained not only clearly indicate the wis- 
dom of such expenditure, but emphasize the need for a 
continuance of the plan. As concrete evidence of the cor- 
rections of this conclusion, I might say that if the high 
war period ratio had obtained during the year 1923 we 
would have paid out $4,258,104.22 instead of an actual 
payment of $1,818,194.64. 

At these system meetings, indeed at some of the grand 
division meetings, we have listened with pleasure and 
profit to Messrs. Pilcher, Winburn, and Marshall, who 
have broadened our view by telling us of the prevention 
problems confronting the railroads generally and action 
taken or being taken to solve them. 

Representatives of the traffic department are in at- 
tendance at these meetings, give us expert advice on 
stipulations and requirements and point the way through 
which certain beneficial changes may be secured. . 

We have found that the activity of the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau in securing better containers has been an 
important factor in the reduction of this loss and dam- 
age account; however, much more can be accomplished 
along these lines. 

I don’t mind telling you that we find these meetings 
of real value in securing the cooperation of employees 
generally. We call a spade a spade and not only invite 
but urge men from every department to fell their story 


freight from drays through freight house to 
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in their own way. This often develops a friendly rivalry 
which bodes well for any organization such as ours. At 
our last system meeting, besides officials, we had no less 
than two hundred agents, freight house foremen, check 
clerks, engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, switch- 
men, yardmasters, etc., present. Men in road and yard 
service frequently state they had no conception of the 
problems confronting the officers cf the various depart- 
ments as brought out in these meetings,*and voluntarily 


pledge themselves to return to their respective division - 


headquarters and preach the gospel of individual respon- 
sibility and good service. This they do, not only through 
personal contact with their fellows, but by writing letters 
and making lodge room talks. The value of this both 
to the men and to the company cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. When men secure an intelligent grasp 
of our problems and realize that they are indeed co- 
partners in the work in which we are engaged, they will, 
generally speaking, measure up to their responsibility. 
This line of endeavor might well be termed education 
plus. 


As heretofore stated, these meetings cost money, but — 


there is an old and trite saying that “there is an economy 
which does not economize.” Lack of proper supervision is 
not economy. Failure to properly supervise loss and 
damage; failure to secure full cooperation of all em- 
ployees in prevention work, result in paying out several 
times the cost of such supervision in loss and damage 
claims. That 1s neither economy nor efficiency. 

Now then, as to item (b)—“Conducting Freight Claim 
Prevention Activities Nationally’—I am frank to say 
to you that I am in somewhat of a quandry. This 
is the first meeting of this sort I have attended, hence 
I do not profess to know anything like as much about 
this phase of the subject as I am sure the officers of 
this organization do; however, in order to provoke 
thought and possibly discussion, I might say that I at- 
tended the freight claim agents’ meeting at Montreal last 
year, and have read a report of the prevention portion 
of the recent meeting at New Orxleans. and must confess 
to you that I cannot see how it is possible to accomplish 
that which is necessary in this prevention work by merely 
allocating half a day, as was done at Montreal, or a whole 
day as at New Orleans, to discussion of this important 
subject. Judging from what transpired at the Montreal 
session of the Freight Claim Agents’ Association, I am 
convinced the questions devolving upon that body are of 
such number and of such moment as to require in their 
proper disposition all the time at the session’s disposal; 
and while, no doubt, much good has resulted from the 
endeavors this association has thus far put forth along 
prevention lines, yet I am wondering if its deliberations 
are of a wide enough scope to secure the best results. 

You, no doubt, received, as I did, in the same mail with 
the announcement of this Freight Claim Prevention Con- 
gress, Secretary Pilcher’s bulletin No. 122, in which is 
quoted an excerpt from an address of G. D. Brookes, st- 
perintendent of transportation, before the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s loss and damage meeting at Cincinnati, on Feb- 
ruary 21, last. After very properly emphasizing the 
need for proper statistics, Mr. Brookes goes on to say: 
“To the average superintendent who takes a real interest 
in reducing loss and damage this is very perplexing (that 
is to say, the absence of statistics showing whem, where, 
or in what way the loss or damage occurred.) He is 
asked to reduce this expense and is anxious to do some- 


~ 


thing but he does not know just how to go about it. Too _ 


often the result is that he turns the matter over to his 
chief clerk who writes a general letter to the staff and 
the agents of a few of the larger stations, telling them 
to reduce loss and damage but omitting any helpful sug- 
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gestions as to how this should be done. The members of 
the staff are in as much of a quandry as the superin- 
tendent. They may taik in a general way to a few 
freight train crews, agents, and platform foremen, and 
there the efforts will end. Comparisons are odious and 
I do not profess to know, except in a very limited way, 
what the other lines are doing; but I will submit to you 
that if what Mr. Brookes outlines can be accepted as gen- 
erally correct, then there is little wonder that our loss 
and damage figures amount to the staggering sums which 
they do, and the need for a loss and damage organiza- 
tion is at once apparent. 

Chairman Fitch, of the freight claim division, stated 
at the Montreal meeting that it seemed to him the im- 
portance of prevention work demanded that the carriers 
themselves arrange for a carriers’ congress which shall 
continue for more than the time which might be alloted 
at the close of a session of the freight claim division, 
and in this I am in hearty accord. It may be, however, 
that conferences such as those which I understand are 
held in various sections of the country, will suffice, pro- 
viding you get into such conferences the operating de- 
partment officials who are and very properly should be 
charged with the responsibility of efficient freight nand- 
ling. Some operating officers are prone to accept claim 
payments without that careful analysis which leads to 
claim prevention. Our experience is that the same sub- 
stantial saving can be ettfected in claim channels as in 
other operating fields. 

Figures prepared, by the American Railway Associa- 
tion show that during 1923 the railroads paid out $49,- 
000,000 for loss and damage. Does it, therefore, not 
appeal to you that the amount involved is of such moment 
as to warrant the executives of these properties delegat- 
ing to their general managers such authority as shall 
result in the holding of an annual congress for the speci- 
fic purpose of analyzing and devising ways and means 
of bringing about a reduction? It has been said that the 
problems of the Western railways differ from those of 
the eastern and southern railways. This may be true in 
the abstract, but in this work of claim prevention they 
are to a very large extent identical. The slogan in so 
far as prevention is concerned could well be “One for 
all and all for one.” Of course, it is understood that 
in order to bring about the desired results freight claim 
agents should be present and render their support. In our 
grand division and system meetings we have found their 
counsel and advice invaluable. Our general claim agent 
does not hesitate to tell us that ninety per cent of all loss 
and damage is due to some sort of transportation depart- 
ment failure. 

Now as to item (c)—“Freight Claim Prevention Ac- 
tivities With the Shipping Public’—personally, | am in 
favor of seeking the public’s confidence in every way. 
I think the railways of the country would have been well 
advised if, instead of ignoring the attacks made upon them, 
they had presented their problems to the people and in 
a convincing manner shown that the interests of one 
are interdependent upon the other. Some belated steps 
are being taken in that direction now and I am convinced 
that they will bear good fruit. A good many year’s ex- 
perience as a local freight agent in one of our large cities 
leads me to believe that, generally speaking, shippers stand 
ready to co-operate with the carriers in every reasonable 
way. They much prefer to have their shipments reach 
destination in good order than be compelled to file claim, 
and if properly and reasonably approached will listen to 
and accept constructive suggestions looking toward better 
packing, crating, and boxing. While there has been con- 
siderable improvement in the quality of containers, there 
is much yet to be accomplished in that direction, and in 
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this the interest of the shipper and the carrier is identical. 
The efficient handling of the country’s commerce will go 
further than any other one thing in cementing a friendly 
relationship between the shippers and the carriers. 

Therefore, in summing up the topic, my own view is 
that a claim prevention organization is essential on every 
individual railroad if claim payments are to be reduced, 
and if best prevention results are to obtain on American 
railroads, an organization composed of active, responsible 
operating department heads, functioning either as a nation- 
al or regional body, is.a necessity, and the co-aperation 
of shippers an important desideratum. 


A Striking Record in Long Locomotive 
Runs 


A striking record in railway operation was established 


. by the Southern Pacific Co., recently, when in one day, ten 


sections of the Sunset Limited and Golden State Liinited 
trains, departed from Los Angeles, Calif., and ran the 
whole distance between that city and ElPaso, Texas, a 
distance of 815 miles, with each train on time, and with- 
out change of any one of the ten locomotives. The in- 
dividual performance of the locomotives in this service 
was not exceptional, for it follows a method of opera- 
tion which was inaugurated in January of this year, and 
fully noted in the Railway Review at the time. This per- 
formance consists of running heavy trains of from 8 to 
12 passenger cars between these terminals without change 
of locomotives. The new 4-8-2 locomotives with which 
this service is operated were also described and illustrated 
in the Railway Review, Feb. 9, 1924. 


—— 


Uniformed Electricians Travel on Passenger Trains of the Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. employs 27 traveling electricians who 
ride the passenger trains performing whatever ordinary maintenance 
and repair work may be necessary to keep the lights burning and 
the electric fans working. These men are assigned one to each of 


the through trains. The electrician whose portrait appears above in 
a pose typical of his task, is Jack Harvey, 1852 Dayton avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn, 


an, 
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However, the operation of ten successive sections in 
one day, in these excessively long runs, without loss of 
time or change of locomotives is at least a striking achieve- 
ment. It emphasizes the fact that prior to last January, 
tae same service which was on this occasion handled with 
ten locomotives, would have required 40 locomotives. The 
event is also of some significance as indicating the extent 
of California tourist travel. The ten trains were filled 
largely with residents of California on their way east 
for summer vacation trips. The day’s travel was the heav- 
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iest thus far handled by the’ Southern Pacific, in any 
single day of the present season. 


Stock of the Canadian Pacific Ry. is widely held, the 
latest available official figures showing the following dis- 
tribution: Of the 2,600,000 shares of common, about 
1,302,322, or 46.28 per cent, are held in the United King- 
dom; 653,534, or 25.14 per cent, in the United States; 
535,230, or 20.59 per cent, in Canada; 76,847, or 2.95 


percent: 


Program of the Purchases and Stores Convention 


Division VI of the American Railway Association to 
Convene at Atlantic City, N. J.. Monday, June 16 


Monday, June 16, will witness the opening session of 
the fifth annual convention of Division VI—Purchases 
and Stores, American Railway Association. The program 
that has been arranged for this meeting lends assurances 
to the advance staterments of officers of the organization 
that this will prove to be the most interesting and edu- 
cational convention cver held by the supply department 
organization. The sessions of the annual meeting will 
be held in the Vernon room of the Haddon Hall hotel, 
at Atlantic City, and will start promptly on Monday morn- 
ing at 9:00 a. m., daylight saving time. Enrollment of 
members will be made at the entrance to the Million Dol- 
lar pier, where membership badges will be issued as soon 
as enrollment is made. 

Members are requested to be in their seats promptly 
on the hour of convening in order that the fullest time 
possible can be given over to discussion of the various 
papers and committee reports. Following is the pro- 
gram: 


First Day,-Monpay, JUNE 16 


Meeting called to order by chairman. 

Invocation. 

Remarks by Mr. J. H. Waterman. 

Address by Mr. R. H. Aishton, president, American Rail- 
way Association. 

Address by Mr. W. G. Besler, first vice-president, Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 

Address by Colonel H. C. Smither, chief co-ordinator 
bureau of the budget, department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address by chairman. 

Communications. 

Appointment of committees (resolutions and memorials). 

Action on minutes of 1923 meeting. 


New Business 


Presentation and discussion of reports. 

Report of general committee. 

Subject 1: Stores department book of rules. 

Special subject: “Material Procurement,” by Mr. E. J. 
Remensnyder, assistant to purchasing agent, Penn- 
sylvania R. R. system. 

Subject 4: Material accounting and office appliances. 

Subject 14: General accounting. 

Special subject: “Bonus to Efficient Stockmen,” by wart. 
Mahaney, superintendent of stores, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. 

Subject 6: Stores department buildings and facilities for 
handling materials. 

Special subject: “Duties and Opportunities of a Travel- 
ing Storekeeper,” by Mr. W. Dixon, inspector of 
stores, Missouri Pacific R. R. 


~ 


SeconpD Day, TuEspAy, JUNE 17 


Presentation and Discussion of Reports 


Special subject: “Placing of Purchase Orders.” 

Subject 5: Forest products (illustrated by stereopticon 
views). : 

Special subject: “Economies to Be Effected in Receiy- 
ing, Handling, Reclaiming and Distribution of Forest 
Products,” by Mr. H. R. Condon, assistant forester, 
Pennsylvania Railroad system. 

Subject 8: Supply train operation and line delivery of 
materials (illustrated by motion pictures). 

Special subjects: “Distribution of Unclaimed Freight,” 
by Mr. R. T. Stevens, freight sales agent, B. & O. 
Rah 

Subject 15: Stores delivery of material to users at shops 
(illustrated by motion pictures). 

Special subject: “Duties arid Opportunities of a~Travel- 
ing Storekeeper,’ by Mr. L. T. Hoffman, traveling 
storekeeper, Union Pacific R. R. 


Tuirp Day, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18 


Presentation and Discussion of Reports 


Special subject: “Duties and Opportunities of a Travel- 
ing Storekeeper,’ by W. W. Williams, traveling 
storekeeper, New York Central R. R. (west). 

Subject 11: Unit piling of materials and numerical mark- 
ing system, 

Subject 12: Purchasing agents’ office records and office 
organization, 

Subject 3: Reclamation and conservation of discarded 
material and classification of scrap. 

Subject 2: Classification of material. 

Subject 9: Joint committee on fuel conservation. 

Subject 10: Joint committee on joint inspection of stan- 
dard material. 

Subject 7: Workable rules for the carrying out of the 
provisions of section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust 
act. 

Reports of resolutions and memorials committees. 

Report of nominating committee and election of officers. 


Adjournment 


Inasmuch as the mechanical division of the American 
Railway Association will also be in session during this 
time, the program of entertainment which has been ar- 
ranged by the Railway Supply Men’s Association, as pub- 
lished in the preceding issue of Railway Review, in con- 
nection with the program of the mechanical division 
of the American Railway Association, was arranged with 
the idea of providing entertainment for the members of 
both organizations. 
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Improved Equipment and Appliances — 
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‘Tools, Methods and Materials 


Labor Saving Ideas 


New Devices 
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— Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy 


Contributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Whiting Motor Car Turntable, Capacity 18 Tons; Length 40 Ft., Chicago Great Western 
Ry., Waterloo, Iowa. 


Light Motor Car Turntable 


The increased use of gasoline motor 
cars for passenger service has created 
a need for turning equipment at many 
points where there are no shops or fa- 
cilities for turning cars. 

To meet this need a special turntable 
has been developed by the Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, IIll., that requires 
no pit, under ordinary conditions, dis- 
tance from the track rail to founda- 
tion rail being only 21% in. This taple 
may be installed at any convenient 
point at small expense and can be read- 
ily moved should terminal location be 
changed. Table is of the center bear- 
ing type and is substantially constructed 
throughout. The outer wheels are 
equipped with roller bearings. 


The Gray Maximum Service 
Planer 


The latest pattern Gray maximum 
service planer is being exhibited by the 
G. A. Gray Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio,, at the mechanical convention in 
Atlantic City this week. Even a 


superficial investigation will reveal the . 
reason for its popularity among those. 


responsible for production in railroad 
shops. As can be noted from the illus-~ 
tration, the parts are generously pro- 
portioned so as to withstand the heavy 
cutting and rough use to which they 
must be subjected. At the same time, 
in order to’ get rapid production, cer- 
tain features have been incorporated 


which permit the operator to make his 
“set up” with maximum speed and mini- 
mum effort. 

The rail can be clamped or un- 
clamped to the housing from the op- 
erator’s usual position and without 
walking around the planer. At the 
same time, the clamping effect on both 
housings is automatically balanced and 
the rail is clamped to the inside edges 
of the housings, so as to bring the 
points of support as close together as 
possible, effectually shortening the 
length of rail subject to strain when 
cutting. The rail can be raised or 
lowered by a single motion of the rail- 
setter lever, which hangs at the opera- 
tor’s usual position. 

With the single-shift rapid traverse 
the operator can move his heads rapidly 
into place by the use of the traverse 
levers provided at his end of the rail. 
The traverse design is unique in that 
it is not necessary to disengage the 
feed mechanism, 
crank revolve when the rapid traverse 
is in operation. 

The feed itself is of the dial type, 
but is not driven through a friction. It 
is a positive feed and can be instantly 
set to any amount from zero up to l 
inch. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy de- 
velopment in connection with the 
planer is the lubricating system, which 
has been most thoroughly worked out. 
It is obvious that the operator should 
keep his mind on his tool and on his 
work to avoid mistakes and wnnecesasry 
waste of time. The planer is there- 


nor mill the hand- 


fore so constructed that it practically 
lubricates itself. The gear train runs in 
oil and filtered oil is pumped to each 
of the driving shaft bearings and to the 
V’s. This ingenious system of distri- 
bution insures proper lubrication over 
the entire surface of each V, no matter 
what the length of the table. This pro- 
tects the V’s against cutting when the 
planer is used for planing very short 
stroke work near one end of the table. 
This condition on ordinary machines 
very often leads to lubricating trouble. 

Supplementing the very thorough 
lubricating system, which is provided 
with these planers, the Gray company 
provides an automatic pressure relief 
valve. This valve is in the oil system 
between the pump and the drive shaft 
bearings and table V’s. Since the pump 
naturally delivers oil in direct propor- 
tion to its speed, the ordinary forced 
lubricating system must be so adjusted 
that the planer will not get toa much 
oil at the high return speed, which is 
about 100 feet per minute. The result 
is that the flow of oil at 25 feet per 
minute, (a speed at which practically all 
of the very heavy cutting is done) is 
inadequate. This gives the machine the 
least amount of oil just when the load 
is greatest. 


With the Gray pressure relief valve, 
the pump furnishes the proper amount 
of oil at the lowest speed of the planer. 
The excess oil furnished at the high 
speeds is bypassed back into the reser- 
voir, so that there is a constant pres- 
sure on the oiling system regardless 
of the planer speed. 


Gray Maximum Service Planer. . 
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The Gray Maximum Service Planer. 


The traverse, the feed, and other 
parts on the end of the rail are entirely 
enclosed in order to protect the opera- 
tor. A multitude of small oil cups have 
been eliminated by substituting one 
centralized oiler, which delivers clean 
oil of the right amount where it is 
needed. Centralized oilers are also pro- 
vided on the side heads and on the top 
brace. 

In order to afford a smooth drive 
which will continue to be smooth after 
many years of hard service and which, 
if desired, can be used at the high cut- 
ting speeds which are desirable for plan- 
ing bronze, the machine is built with a 
helical gear drive train throughout from 
the first pinion to the drive rack in- 
clusive. Since helreal gears are stronger 
than spur gears of the same width of 
face, this drive train affords unusual 
strength. The teeth are involute over 
their entire surface, thus insuring a 
rolling contact which in turn gives long 
life. 

The end thrusts of the intermediate 
gears are balanced, but that of the bull 
pinion and gear offset the side thrust 
of the tool. This side thrust of the 
cutting tool would otherwise tend to 
push the table un the V’s causing the 
tool to jam into the work. This planer 
represents the first recognition of this 
side thrust. With its eliminaton it is 
possible to take much heavier roughing 
Cuiss 

The bed of the planer is made double- 
length, so that the table does not over~ 
hang at the ends. This obviates exces- 
sive wear at the end of the bed, and 
incidentally is protection against acci- 
dents. 

Another distinctive feature of the 
machine is the traverse motor, which al- 
though entirely disconnected from the 
line when not in use, starts instantly 
when a traverse lever is moved. This 
motor runs on ball bearings in grease. 


The control is entirely enclosed and is 
all metal, without relays, interlocks, re- 
sistors, or any delicate parts that might 
require attention. 


The Gray maximum service planer 
embodies several very recent improve- 
ments not hitherto announced to the 
trade. One of these is a safety clutch, 
which will immediately relieve all strain 
on the machine if the operator attempts 
to raise the rail while the rail is 
clamped to the housings. This clutch 
when releasing makes a very loud noise 
similar to a klaxon horn, so that the 
operator will immediately realize that 
something is wrong. At the same time, 
no harm is done to the mechanism. 


New Line of Magnetic Ma- 
chine Tool Controllers 


A new line of magnetic machine tool 
controllers has been placed on the mar- 
ket, employing the counter-e. m. f. 
method of acceleration. These con- 
trollers are applicable to both reversing 
and non-reversing, constant and ad- 
justable speed drives requiring normal 
starting conditions. They have been 
developed primarily for application to 
direct current motors in sizes ranging 
up to and including 15 horse power. 


The controller provides two accelerat- 
ing points; the starting resistor is au- 
tomatically short-circuited in one step 
upon proper acceleration of the motor. 
This is accomplished by an accelerating 
contactor whose closing is governed by 
the counter-e. m. f. of the motor. 


These controllers are made by the 
General Electric Co. Coincident -with 
the adoption of the new type of starters 
for its smaller motors, a complete re- 
design has been made of its large types 
of magnetic machine tool and general 
purpose controllers. 
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A Grinder for Railroad Work 


The value of accurate internal and 
link grinding is well known to rail- 
road men and the development and 
improvement of machines for handling 
this class of work has been singularly 
marked. 


The Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., are manufacturers of an internal 
link grinder which is characterized 
in its construction by a perpendicular 
radius attachment for link grinding 
operations. It is obvious that an ar- 
rangement of this kind has a number 
of outstanding advantages over other 
types, and not the least of these is that 
the work can be confined to compara- 
tively small floor space. : 

When set up for grinding of loco- 
motive guide links and similar parts 
the link is located on a fixture plate 
which is movable in both horizontal 
and vertical directions. The fixture 
plate is attached to a radius bar pivoted 
in a movable support on the vertical 
column. The adjustment of the pivot 
support is made by means of a screw 
operated by a hand wheel conveniently 
located on the base for the column. A 
graduated scale on the radius bar gives 


a direct reading for the required radius 
which is gauged from the center of the 


pivot to the center of the link. | 

The cross travel of the fixture plate 
is driven by power from the regular 
table feed screw which is provided with 
a clutch for disconnecting the power 
feed, but it is so arranged chat the hand 


Gisholt Internal and Link Grinder, 
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Gisholt Internal and Link Grinder Grinding 
the Radius of a Link. 


feed is always obtainable for the recip- 


‘rocating motion of the work table which 


is necessary to insure even wear of 
the wheel and a parallel surface. The 
reverse motion of the fixture plate at 
each end of the stroke is controlled by 
the regular feed trip and reverse lever. 

When setting up the job, the knee 
is raised or lowered accordingly, but 
the adjustment of the depth of the cut 
is obtained by changing the eccentric- 
ity of the spindle and at the same time 
moving the headstock on the bed, so 
that the wheel aiways will be in its 
proper position relative to the center 
line of the column. 

A wheel mount is furnished to ac- 
commodate wheels required for this 
class of work. 


Boring and Facing Machine 
for Driving Boxes 


Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
have developed a special purpose ma- 
chine solely for boring and facing lo- 
comotive driving boxes, and embodying 
the three essential features of accuracy, 
speed of production and durability. It 
is a comparatively simple machine tool 
of heavy construction, conveniently ar- 
ranged and easy to operate. The ac- 
companying illustration shows the spe- 
cial self-centering chuck for holding 


the driving boxes and the special bar— 


for boring them. 

The box is mounted in the chuck 
on the rotating table and bored and 
faced at the same time, thus reducing 
the cutting time to a minimum. When 
required, the box is shifted to a new 
center (while still clamped in the 
ehuck) and the edges relieved to give 
clearance. The boring bar is carried 
by a long steel slide of rectangular sec- 
tion. The boxes are faced by means 
of a heavy steel horizontal arm also 
of rectangular section carried in a mas- 
sive slide with vertical adjustment on 
the upright. The guides for both the 
boring slide and the facing slide are 
extremely long, and shoes are provided 
for taking up wear. The length of the 
slides and the proportions of the bear- 
ings insure accuracy and durability. 
Power vertical and power horizontal 
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feeds are provided for the boring and 
facing rams respectively. 

The revolving table is supported on 
an annular bearing, well lubricated, 
and has a large center spindle with a 
taper bushing provided with adjustment 
for wear. The spindle has a collar at 
the lower end to prevent lifting under 
heavy facing cuts. 

The chuck is designed so that boxes 
may be bored and faced, the edges re- 
lieved and an oil space cut in the top, 
all at one setting of the chuck jaws. 
It is not necessary to loosen any bolts 
or clamps, and the box is held in its 
original position in the chuck, through- 
out the series of operations. Two sets 
of clamping jaws center the box side- 
ways. All four jaws are operated by a 
single crank. A stop is provided for 
the top of the box. The box is thus 
held firmly by five jaws. 

In the operation of this machine, the 
boring bar plays a very important part. 
A special bar was therefore developed 
for use in the machine, and it is as 
much a special purpose bar as the ma- 
chine is a special purpose machine. 

There are two sets of cutters, a dou- 
ble end cutter for roughing and a sin- 
ele end cutter for finishing. Both sets 
of cutters have micrometer adjustments 
and means for securely clamping in po- 
sition. 

The 
variable 


recommends a 
current motor 


manufacturer 
speed 


direct 


Trs7 


drive, not only on account of the ease 
of changing speeds and the small va- 
riations obtainable, but also because of 
the convenience of dynamic braking for 
quick stopping. If direct current is not 
available, the machine may be provided 
with a speed change box and driven by 
a constant speed alternating current 
motor or a single driving pulley. 


Cincinnati Locomotive 
Frame Planer 


The Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have been building planers 
for railroad shops which have been de- 
signed with a view of reducing the 


cost of heavy planing. The photo 
shown herewith gives some idea of 
what Cincinnati planers are accomp- 
lishing. © 


This machine is driven by a 50 hop. 
reversing type motor and is capable 
of handling at one time two complete 
locomotive side frames. The feeds av- 
erage 3g-inch, and the cuts %-inch, on 
the rough cut. The feed on finishing 
averages 34-inch. Thick spots in the 
frames offer little resistance. Cuts of 
one inch and deeper are made without 
any vibration of the machine. 

This planer is limited only by the 
durability of the cutting tools. On some 
planers, the average time for a com- 
plete pair of side frames was 40 hours 
while with this machine similar 
work can be done in approximately 
16 hours. 


The following features of this 
machine will indicate how this sav- 
ing is made: 


Wm, Sellers & Co, Special Purpose Se Boring and Facing Locomotive Driving 
1S» 
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The Cincinnati Locomotive Frame Planer, 


Selective dial feed; single turn rail 
clamping device; instantaneous rail 
lift; inner guide box table; rapid pow- 
er traverse to all heads; forced lubri- 
cation to the vees; pressure lubrica- 
tion to the shaft bearings; centralized 
oiling system to the rail and side heads; 
spray lubrication to complete gear 
train; combination herringbone and 
spur gear drive; full depth box arch; 
straight line clapper box; full bearing 
down slide. 


Railroad Slitting Shear, 
Punch and Bar Cutter 
Machine 


Some features of importance for the 
shop engaged in repair work, such as a 
locomotive repair shop where but few 
of the operations are standardized, are 
noted in a new series of combination 
punch, shear and special bar cutter ma- 
chines manufactured by the Buffalo 
Forge Co., of Buffalo, N: Y.> This spe- 
cial series of machines consists of five 
different sizes listed as Nos. 45 to 48, 
inclusive, and 50 and 51. 

The most noteworthy feature, which 


makes these machines especially adapt- 
able for repair work, is the universal 
bar cutter arrangement. This bar cut- 
ter is so designed and constructed that 
it can be used for rounds, squares, flats, 
and tees without changing knives. 
Constituting a part of this section but 
separate from it, are the knives used 
for cutting channels and I-beams and 
other rolled pieces requiring openings 
of this shape. These latter, however, 
are not universal and a special knife 
is required for each size channel and 
I-beam used. 


Of importance when a considerable 
amount of punching is required in the 
shop, is the arrangement whereby the 
knife on the shear end of the machine 
can be removed and punching tools in- 
serted in its place. In this manner 
both ends of the machine can be used 
for punching purposes simultaneously. 


The shearing arrangement here is 
different than that on the standard 
punch, bar and shear cutter machines 
manufactured by this company. Place- 
ment of the shear knife at right angles 
to the frame necessarily limits the 
width that can be sheared to the depth 
of the throat. On the standard ma- 
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chines, however, the knife can be placed 
parallel to the frame, and therefore no 
limit is placed on the width plates 
which can be sheared. 


These machines are all equipped with 
a mitreing arrangement for angle sec- 
tions. 


These machines are built with steel 
gearing throughout and with nickel 
steel pinions; formerly in machines of 
this kind it was customary to use cast. 
iron gears. Because of their greater 
strength, the new steel gears can be 
made smaller, thereby saving in weight 
and space requirements. 


All bearings in addition to being 
bronze lined have ample provision made 
for oiling. The flywheel bearings are 
ring oiled, while the plungers are 
lubricated by means of oil grooves, 
The method of drive may be either by 
pulley or by motor. 


The punch with these machines is 
provided with a gag, making it semi- 
floating; engagement can be made 
either by a handle or a foot treadle. 
Stops for shearing angles are adjusta- 
ble to any degree desired. The frame 
construction is of armor plate, having 
7% times the tensile strength of cast 


iron; this construction is guaranteed un- 
breakable. 


The punching capacity of the new 
series machines ranges from 1 by % in, 
for the smallest to 134 by 1% in. for the 
largest; slitting plate capacity ranges 
from 1% to 1% in. Other capacities 


such as those for squares, rounds, | 
angles, etc, have a corresponding 
range. 


The Wasco Pit Jack 


The Watson-Stillman Co., New York, 
has just brought out a new pit jack 
that has a number of labor saving and 
safety features not heretofore found 
in tools of this class. This type of jack 
is a development of the company’s 
standard line of pit jacks which it has 
built since 1884 under the Vreeland pat- 
ents. 


The increasing weight of motor 


power however, requires heavier han- 
dling equipment, and the scarcity and 
high cost of labor demand: features ac- 
complishing labor saving which are not 
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incorporated in the older type of pit 
jacks. 

The jack is designed to be used in 
connection with a drop or traverse table 
and is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration with a head to fit such a 
table. It can, however, be fitted with a 
saddle on the end of the ram so that it 
may be used in the old style of pit. 
It is designed to be operated by one 
man standing on the platform, and thus 
from the standpoint of safety this jack 
is superior to any other air or hydrau- 
lic pit jack. It is self-contained except 
that it is necessary to hook it up to the 
shop air line, inasmuch as air is used 
as a motive power to operate the hy- 
draulic pump and to traverse the jack 
in the pit. 

The operation of the jack is very 
simple, since the controls for raising 
and lowering the load as well as tra- 
versing the jack are all within easy 
reach of the operator, who stands on 
the platform at the end of the jack. No 
manual labor is required. The jack 
rams are telescopic and are made with 
sufficient bearing in the cylinders to 
carry the maximum load rigidly. Hy- 
draulic pressure is obtained by a 2- 
plunger pump. All gears and chain 
drives are protected with sheet metal 
guards. These jacks are built in two 
sizes at the present time, 30 and 50 tons 
capacity. 


Stable Hand Brake Booster 


‘The Reliable Railway Equipment 
Co., 1617 Kimball building, Chicago, is 
exhibiting for the first time, at Atlan- 
tic City, this week, in connection with 
the mechanical convention, a new hand 
brake booster. The booster was de- 
signed to “boost” the power now 
developed by the ordinary hand brake, 
and can be used on either freight or 
passenger cars regardless of whether 
they are equipped with a hand wheel 
or ratchet lever type of brake. It is 
inserted underneath the car, one end 
being connected to the hand brake 
chain, the other end connected to the 
hand brake going to the push rod of 
the air cylinder. 

The average switchman when using 
a standard 15-in. hand wheel can exert 
a force equivalent to 1500 lbs. on the 
hand brake chain when using a club. 
This’is less than one-half of the force 
of 3950 lbs. exerted by a 10-in. air 
cylinder when the train line pressure 
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is 50 Ibs., this 3950 Ibs. being equiva- 
lent to 60 per cent of the light weight 
of the car. 

When the operator first <v¢iis the 
hand wheel taking up the slack in the 
hand brake, or in other words until the 
shoes are set against the wheel, ap- 
proximately 400 lbs. effort is used on 
the hand brake rod. Where the booster 


is installed, the latter, during this 
operation, slides along until all the 
slack has been taken up. Owing to 


the length of the rack, it is possible to 
take up any amount of slack on a 
typical car. When the slack has been 
taken up and additional force is put 
on the hand wheel, the booster auto- 
matically swings into position; that is, 
the lever arm drops down as shown 
in the, photograph reproduced here- 
with, illustrating the applied position. 
The teeth in the other end of this arm 
engage the rack with a pinch-bar effect 
giving a power of four to one; in other 
words 1500 lbs. on the hand brake 
chain is increased to 6000 lbs., or near- 
ly double the force exerted by the 
brake cylinder. In addition to this in- 
creased power the booster is designed 
to give a very quick take up; it is only 
necessary to take up about 11 in. of 
chain on a car having 8-in. piston 
travel. This represents less than 1% 
wraps of the chain around the brake 
mast. 

One important feature of the booster 
is the fact that its power is graduated 


so that the amount of the force can 


be controlled at any point ranging 
from zero to 6000 Ibs. 


The original cost of the booster is 


4 minimum, on account of it not 
being necessary to use levers, ful- 
crums, sheave wheels, pins, etc. used 


on the present car construction, to 
give the hand brake a power equivalent 
to that exerted by the brake cylinder. 


Gauge Graduated 0-15-0 


The gauge shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is the latest addition 
to the line of gauges manufactured by 


the Federal Products Corporation, 
Providence, R. I. 
This gauge is designated as their 


model “50”, and was developed owing 
to a demand for an indicator of this 
particular type. r 

The dial of this gauge 1s graduate 
0-15-0, or as sometimes referred to, 
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Model ‘50,’ Federal Gauge. 


plus 15 and minus 15. The figures 
around the outside of the dial repre- 
sent thousandths of an inch, that is, 
one complete turn of the hand is equiv- 
alent to thirty thousandths of an inch. 
The circumference of the dial is further 
sub-graduated into half thousandths. 


An added feature is the ease with 
which this new type indicator may be 
dissembled and _ reassembled. The 
movement is the top and bottom plate 
type, which is a feature of all gauges 
manufactured by this company. By 
means of the bezel clamp the dial can 
be rotated into any desirable position 
and securely locked. 


What is the hardest problem of all 
in handling other men? “From my 
own experience and from the experi- 
ences of heads of other large corpora- 
tions, I can fell you,’ says Alfred P. 
Sloan, president of the General Motors 
Corporation, with its 135,000 employees, 
in Forbes Magazine (N. Y.), “It is 
this: You must grant a large measure 
of responsibility to the man placed in 
a highly responsible position. Such a 
man has, of course, unusual ability, un- 
usual brains. But it is often hard to 
bring home to such a man in such a 
position that he does not know it all, 
and that he could profit by counselling 
with others. All of us have some 
weakness. But most human beings do 
not like to admit even to themselves 
that they have human weaknesses and 
limitations. Therefore, it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to get a man in the 
frame of mind where he wiil gladly 
seek to gather from other people in the 
organization what would offset, what 
would remedy his own weakness. Yet 
this must be done in a large organiza- 
tion to bring about a maximum of effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. The human 
problem is far more delicate and diffi- 
cult to handle than any production 
problem or distribution problem.” 


Finance 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Orders Express 
Rate Readjustment 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
jion has ordered a general readjust- 
nent of express rates throughout the 
country. General increases, amounting 
to about eight per cent, were® ordered 
in the eastern zone and slight reduc- 
tions in the western and _ southern 
zones. The decision was the outcome 
of a general investigation made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, par- 
ticipated in by representatives of the 
various state railway commissions. 


The new rates are based, presumably, 
on a desire to bring express rates 
throughout the country to a more 
equable basis. The Commission origi- 
pally fixed basic express rates in 1912, 
proceeding on the theory that express 
transportation was more costly in the 
western and southern territories than 
in the east. This theory has now been 
considerably revised and it was found 
that express transportation costs more 
in the east, by reason of extensive 
free deliveries and additional terminal 
service rendered in that territory, 
which practices are not prevalent in 
the other territories. The existing 
rates are based on the original 1912 
tates, plus several increases which 
have been made since that date. 


The basic rate in the eastern territory, 
for the first 50 miles, is now about 15 
cents. Various increases have brought 
this rate up to 24 cents and, under the 

resent order, it will be increased to 
about 26 cents. The basic rate in the 
southern territory of about 20 cents, 
Aas been increased to about 30 cents. 


The Commission’s order will bring 
this down to approximately 28% cents 
In the middle west, the basic rate of 
24 cents has been increased to 35 cents, 
and will now be reduced to approxi- 
mately 31 cents. In the Rocky Moun- 
‘ains, the basic rate of 28 cents has 
Seen increased to about 38 cents and 
will be readjusted to approximately 31 
tents. The west coast basic rate of 
24 cents, which was increased to 35 
vill be reduced to approximately 31 
cents. The order of the Commission 
is effective as of January 1, 1925. 


A considerable part of the commis- 
sion’s report in the case is devoted to 
a discussion of a cost study submitted 
by class I railroads in support of the 
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petition for increased interstate ex- 
press rates and charges filed by the 
American Railway Express Co. This 
cost study was reviewed in the prior re- 
port in the case, and is now again re- 
viewed and found not to have estab- 
lished the cost of the express service. 
The cost study is based principally 
on data submitted in the mail pay case, 
which data date back to 1917. The com- 
mission makes an estimate which it 
calls “an attempt to determine directly 
the approximate cost of express-service 
operations in 1922, substantially in ac- 
cordance with the plan advocated by 
the state commissions, and.upon the 
basis of the space ratio for express de- 
veloped in the Mail Pay case.” Speak- 
ing of these figures, the commission 
said: 


“They can not be considered con- 
clusive as to that cost, but rather as 
suggestive of what might have been 
shown if a direct ascertainment for that 
service had been made in the Mail Pay 
case, and the ratio developed therefor 
applied in this case. While these 
figures are only approximations, they 
tend to confirm the conclusion that the 
cost of the express service has not been 
properly determined through the use 
of the 1917 figures. In the absence of 
any recent test, they emphasize the 
need of a new and direct ascertainment 
of costs under existing conditions as a 
proper basis for a determination of the 
amount of additional revenues, if any, 
to which the rail carriers are entitled. 
The matter of rate levels appropriate 
to the production of requisite revenues, 
however, is still another question, and 
is considered in the ensuing portion 
of this report.” 


Heavy Traffic on Soo Canal During 
May. 


According to the monthly report is- 
sued by general superintendent L. C. 
Sabin, of the American Soo canal, more 
than 9,500,000 short tons of freight 
passed through the canal during the 
month of May. The total vessel pas- 
sages were 2,133. The majority of the 
trafic was eastbound, 8,284,713 tons. 
The principal cargo was iron ore, 6,629,- 
891 tons. Included in the eastbound 
freight was 36,049,357 bushels of grain, 
other than wheat. The westbound ship- 
ments of soft coal amounted to 1,135,- 
089 short tons. The Canadian canal 
handled a total tonnage during May of 
218,022 short tons. 
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The 
Farmer Needs is Reduc- 
tion of His Taxes 


First Assistance the 


In addressing the Utah Bankers’ As- 
sociation of Ogden, Utah, June 13, C. 
D. Morris, of Chicago, assistant to the 
chairman of the Western ~ Railways 
Committee on Public Relations, de- 
clared that it required twenty cents out 
of every dollar that the American 
farmer received last year from the sale 
of his products to pay his interest and 
taxes. “No other industry in the land 
could long operate under such a strain, 
and compared with this burden, the 
farmer’s freight bill sinks into insign:fi- 
cance,” said Mr. Morris. “If we are in 
dead earnest in our desire to aid the 
farmer, it would appear the part of wis- 
dom to undertake, through practical 
methods, to lower these enormous fixed 
charges on his income, rather than to 
longer deceive him by promises of aid 
through unwise and uneconomic tegis- 
lative enactments.” Mr. Morris con- 
tinued: 


“The American banker is not only 
the friend of the farmer, but by the 
very nature of his business, it becomes 
his duty to advise upon financial and 
business questions. Recent bulletins, 
issued by the federal department of 
agriculture, show conclusively that the 
American farmer, first to suffer from 
the deflation following the war, is slow: 
ly recovering from the depression 
through which the country has been 
passing. And these bulletins show that 
every advance step he is now taking, is 
due to the application of business 
methods in the operation of his farm. 
He is now, to a greater extent than ever 
before, diversifying his crops, with a 
view to distributing his income 
throughout the entire year. 

“The railroads, the continual opera- 
tion of which is so essential to the pros- 
perity of the farmer, as well as to the 
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country at large, have been and still are © 


doing what they can in his aid. They 
have lowered the freight rates on his 
products to an extent that has reduced 
their revenues several hundred million 
dollars since 1921. But this is a small 
part of the service they are rendering. 
In providing adequate, prompt and ef- 
ficient transportation facilities, they are 
doing much more for the farmer than 
they could possibly do were they to cut 
his freight rate in half. Indeed, with- 
out adequate transportation the farmer 
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would be the first to suffer, just as he 
was he first to suffer from after-war 
deflation of prices. 


“The tendency of all the proposed 
railroad legislation during the session 
of congress, recently adjourned, was to 
further reduce the revenues of the car- 
riers, thereby making it impossible for 
them to continue the character of ser- 
vice the country not only needs, but 
deserves. If one-tenth part of this leg- 
islation were to become law it would 
bring an immediate end to every pro- 
gram for railroad improvement and bet- 
terment. That persistence in this char- 
acter of legislation will eventually put 
practically all of our railroads into the 
hands of receivers does not admit of 
doubt. 

“It was to prevent such a catastrophe 
as this that the Transportation Act of 
1920 was passed. Under its provisions 
the railroads, while they have not been 
able, as a whole, to earn 534 per cent 
on their valuation, to which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says they 
are entitled, have been making some 
progress. Prior to the passage of this 
law the practice was to make rates as 
low as possible without due regard to 
effect such a course would have upon 
the carriers. 

“The new law enunciated certain 
principles in the control of the nation’s 
transportation system it would be well 
for us to understand. It recognized 
that the railroads, being privately 
owned, are entitled to such protection 
as is accorded all other forms of private 
property under our constitution. It 
recognized the importance to the na- 
tion of maintaining and developing the 
railroads, to the end that the future 
transportation needs of the country 
might be provided. And, finally, it put 
limitation upon the earning power of 
the roads, in the recapture clause of the 
law, as a protection to the people 
against unjust and exorbitant rates. 
“Under this law, manifestly fair to 
the railroads, to the shippers and to the 
country, the roads have been able to 
go into the financial markets of the 
world and borrow money with which 
to improve their facilities and enlarge 
their capacity. And, this has all been 
accomplished without undue burdens in 
the way of transportation costs on any 
class of our people. 

“If it is contended that freight rates 
are too high, it is fair to answer that 
they can be reduced by the adoption of 
either one or both of two methods. 
First, by reducing the cost of railroad 
operation, which is now double what it 
was before the war, or, second, by per- 
mitting the railroads to earn sufficient 
net revenues to make possible a con- 
tinuance of their betterment program. 
With ample facilities, reduced grades, 
elimination of curves, and locomotives 
With greater tractive power, a con- 
Stantly increasing efficiency will be pos- 
sible. And, this increasing efficiency 
will, in time, make lower freight rates 
not only possible, but inevitable. 


“To consider our railroads in any 
other light than that of an economic 
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necessity, is to continue them as the 
football of American politics, the ulti- 
mate end of which is certain to. be dis- 
astrous, not only to the railroads but 
to the country itself.” 


Locomotive Leaves Rails on the Bos- 
ton & Albany. 


A locomotive drawing the Twilight 
express of the Boston & Albany R. 
R., left the rails and plunged over a 
20 foot embankment in Worcester, 
Mass., on June 3. Three engine men 
were killed and several passengers bad- 
ly bruised and cut. A dragging brake 
rod on the tender is reported to have 
been the cause of the derailment. 


Operating Statistics of the 
Canadian Railways for 
March, 1924 


Canadian railways made a_ better 
showing in March, 1924, than during 
the same month in 1923, according to 
the dominion bureau of statistics 

The tailways*as a whole had an in- 
crease over March, 1923, in freight 
traffic of 11 per cent and in passenger 
traffic of five per cent and total reve- 
nues were increased $3,000,002, or 8.7 
per cent. They were also able to re- 
duce operating expense by $359,976, or 
one per cent thereby increasing the net 
operating revenues by $3,359,979 and 
reducing the operating ratio from 
94.28 per cent to 85.73 per cent. 

The better operating weather this 
year undoubtedly was an important 
factor in this improvement but these 
monthly operating reports and_ the 
weekly loading reports indicate that 
the railways are doing more and bet- 
ter business this year than last year. 

Maintenance expenses were increased 
bit transportation expenses were re- 
duced by $935,113, or 5.5 per cent 
despite the substantial increases in traf- 
fic. ‘The total pay roll showed a re- 
duction of $162,636, or one per cent 
with practically no change in the num- 
ber of employees. Revenues per train 
mile showed increases for both freight 
and passenger service. The average 
receipts per ton mile and per passen- 
ger mile showed very litfle change but 
tons of revenue freight increased 164 
tons and the number of passengers per 
train mile increased by seven. Also the 
average haul and average journey both 
showed increases. 

Canadian National Railways—Freight 
traffic was increased 7.1 per cent but 
freight revenues increased by $1,310,- 
370,'or 11.3 per cent. Passenger reve- 
nues increased $137,885, or 5.6 per cent 
for an increase of 9.3 per cent in the 
passenger traffic. With other revenues 
decreased, total revenues showed an 
increase of $1,335,586, or 8.4 per cent. 
Total operating expenses were reduced 
by $1,227,368 or 7.2 per cent with cuts 
in maintenance of way and structures 
of $560,718, or 19 per cent, maintenance 
of equipment of $134,499, or 3.4 per 
cent and in transportation expenses of 
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$665,297, or 7.3 per cent. The result 
was a net operating revenue of $1,400,- 
289, as against a deficit last year of 
$1,162,665 or a betterment of $2,562,954 
and a decrease in the operating ratio 
from 107.30 per cent to 91.86 per cent. 
The total pay roll was reduced by 
$416,937, or 3.9 per cent for a reduc- 
tion in the number of employees of 
3,934, or 4.5 per cent. 

Freight train loading showed an in- 
crease of 5 per cent of revenue freight 
and earnings per train mile increased 
42 cents, or 9 per cent. Passenger 
train revenues also increased 8 cents 
per train mile with an increase in the 
number of passengers of 5.1 per cent 
but slightly lower average receipts 
per passenger per mile. 


The entire system, including the 
lines in the United States, showed a 
net operating revenue of $2,293,066 as 
against a deficit of $302,903 for March, 
1923 and for the three months Janu- 
ary, February and March it showed 
an increase in the net operating rev- 
enue of $6,128,396. 

Canadian Pacific Railway—The Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway had an increase 
of 17.3 per cent in freight traffic and 
2.1 per cent in passenger traffic com- 
pared with March, 1923 business. 


Freight revenues increased $1,244,661 
or 13.6 per cent and passenger rev- 
enues increasing $1,366,060, or 10.4 per 
cent. Operating expenses also in- 
creased by $677,651, or 5.9 per cent. 
Maintenance of way and _ structures 
were increased by $418,756, or 30.5 per 
cent and maintenance of equipment 
by $445,991, or 15.1 per cent; but al- 
though traffic increased, transporta- 
tion expenses were reduced by $241,397 
or 4 per cent. The operating ratio was 
reduced from 87.51 per cent to 83.95 
per cent with an increase in net op- 
erating revenues of $688,409. 

Freight train loading showed a 
slight increase but the earnings per 
train mile decreased with the lower 
average receipts per revenue ton mile. 
Passenger train revenues per train 
mile increased 8 cents with slightly 
heavier traffic and higher average re- 
ceipts per passenger mile. 

For the three months, revenues have 
increased by $3,759,395 but expenses in- 
creased $2,116,586, making the increase 
in net operating revenues $1,642,810. 


Canadian Car Loading For Week of 
May 31. 


Canadian car loading during the week 
ending May 31 recovered and showed 
an increase of 5,392 cars or 10 per cent 
over the previous week. Substantial 
gains were recorded in the eastern di- 
vision in grain, coal and merchandise, 
and in the western division in grain, 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight. 
Pulpwood was lighter in both the east 
and west and coal was still light in the 
west. Compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1923 the increase was 4,166 
cars and the cumulative totals to date 
show an increase for 1924 over 1923 of 
99,939 cars. 
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Cuban Strike Denounced — General 
Manager Jack Wounded. © 


According to advices received by 
the state department, President Zayas, 
of Cuba, has publicly denounced the 
present Cuban railway strike as “un- 
justified.” All railways are affected 
with the exception of the Cuban 
Northern Ry., whose employees are 
expected to go out momentarily. Gen- 
eral Manager Archibald Jack, of the 
United Rys. of Havana, was shot and 
slightly wounded as he left his office, 
on the evening of June 9. 


Tank Cars and Strawberries Burn in 
Spectacular Wreck. 


The “Strawberry Special,’ a freight 
train of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry., was wrecked just outside of Kansas 
City, Kan., on June 4. Nine box cars 
loaded with strawberries and 14 tank 


cars were destroyed by fire as a result 


of the wreck, which was attributed to 
a broken draw-bar. Two tramps were 
found burned to death under the cars. 
The blazing gasoline imperiled several 
houses in the vicinity, but, owing to the 
prompt work of the railway’s forces, 
the fire did not spread beyond the 
wrecked cars. 


Sand House Column 


Wuen East Meets WEstT. 

James Fitzgerald, of Boston, is a 
switchman. Tiring of beans, he took 
Horace Greeley’s advice and came 
west. But he elaborated on Horace’s 
sage advice and sampled the kind of 
stuff that is made back of the yards 
in Chicago. He went to a barber shop 
and proceeded to sit down in a chair. 
The fact that the chair was already 
fully occupied by a large, thick police- 
man mattered not at all to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. He sat down anyhow—on the 
policeman, interrupting his peaceful 
reading of the Police Gazette. Mr. 
Fitzgerald got up again—very prompt- 
ly—but not of his own volition. He 
protested, but the policeman threw him 
out on his ear just the same. They are 
gluttons for punishment in Boston, 
however, and Mr. Fitzgerald came back 
and once more sat on the policeman. 
Again the policeman threw him out, 
followed him and took him to the cala- 
boose. Mr. Fitzgerald now has but a 
poor opinion of the great open spaces. 

x * x 
READ AND WEEP. 


Trainloads of beer are being rushed 
into Berlin, following a strike of all 
brewery workers in that city. All avail- 
able equipment has been marshalled to 
meet the emergency and long lines of 
tank cars are in every siding. Statis- 
ticians on the ground estimate that Ber- 
lin drinks four carloads of beer per 
hour, so it will be seen that the situa- 
tion is acute. 

* Ok Ox 
DEAR ME. 

From a British contemporary: “The 
use of a red tie as a part of the uni- 
form of employees has been extended 
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to all sections of the Southern Ry. (of 
England). From May 1, the uniform 
staff have been supplied with red ties. 
The underlying idea is said to be that 
in cases of emergency these ties can 
be used by the men as a red danger 
flag during daylight and by placing a 
protected light under the red necktie, 
by night also.” Clever idea, eh, wot? 
on eR 


Speaking of England, we observe 
that the shopmen on the Great Western 
Ry. are on a strike. Premier McD'on- 
ald) Oim.the, labor) panty, sade sn) ola: 
Thomas, former boss of the railway 
unions, now a member of McDonald’s 
cabinet, do not seem to have the boys 
under control very well. 

ake ek 

Apropos of nothing at all, it in- 
terests us to note that a man named 
Bathe is the world’s champion. back- 
stroke swimmer. 


Crs 


Railway Literature 


A new catalogue on Elesco feed 
water heaters has just been issued by 
the Superheater Company of New York 
and Chicago. It describes construction 
details and fully illustrates the appli- 
cation of the closed or non-contact 
heater to locomotives. Of special in- 
terest are the four charts in colors at 
the center of the catalogue, illustrating 
the operation of Elesco feed water 
heaters, and the heat balance of loco- 
motives, with and without feed water 
heaters. A careful study of these illus- 
trations, with the aid of the descrip- 
tion of them, will give a very thorough 
and practical understanding of how 
heaters save heat, fuel and water, by 
preheating feed water with exhaust 
steam, and how they operate. A variety 
of installations are also illustrated. 

* Ok Ox 


The Distance Speed Recording Co., 
New York, have just issued two new 
catalogues, which give complete de- 
tailed information regarding their loco- 
recorders, model K, for road engines, 
and miodel S-E for switch engines. 
These instruments are designed for the 
purpose of maintaining standard engine 
speeds in order to promote greater op- 
erating efficiency and safety. 


* x * 
“Everyman’s Almanac” is published 


by David A. Wallace, 6 North Michi-- 


gan avenue, Chicago. It is supplied to 
various railroads in large editions, for 
free distribution, bearing on each edi- 
tion the imprint of the railroad which 
distributes it. It is prepared in a style 
which is an adaptation from the best 
of the farm almanacs familiar in by- 
gone years. In this connection it will 
undoubtedly serve a useful purpose and 
be valued by those who receive it. The 
reading matter includes a liberal pro- 
portion of timely information about the 
railroads. The latter content of the 
almanac is one of the best collections 


- 
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we have seen in print, of concise, 
definite and pertinent statements on 
railroad subjects as they affect the in- 
terests of the ordinary citizen, taxpayer 
and shipper. 
ne Te ar 

The Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co., High Bridge, N. J., has published 
a booklet entitled, “Putting the Right 
Steel on the Job.” Primarily the pur- 
pose of the booklet is to emphasize the 
enduring quality of Tisco steels, one of 
which, Tisco manganese steel, was 
first manufactured in the United States 
by this company in 1892. The publica- 
tion will be helpful. to those who are 
constantly confronted with the expense 
of replacing broken or worn out wear- 
ing parts. The economy of ordering 
such wearing parts made of Tisco steel 
is suggested. 


Patents on Railway Devices : 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
June 3, 1924 

Car Construction, 1,496,590—Karl F 
Nystrom, Chicago, Ill. 

Car Corner Post, 1,496,501——Karieme 
Nystrom, Chicago, IIl. 

Refrigerator-Car Drip Pan, 1,496,592— 
Karl F. Nystrom, Chicago, III. 

Refrigerator-Car Ice Bunker, 1,496,593 
—Karl F. Nystrom, Chicago, II. 

Ramp Device for Automatic Train-Con- 
trol Apparatus, 1,496,762—David J. 
Bissell, Jr., Spokane, Wash., assignor 
to Otis Automatic Train Control In- 
corporated, Spokane, Wash. 

Rail Joint, 1,496,764—Eddie E. Spencer, 
Chicago, Ill. 


- Railroad Rail, Joint, Brace, and Anti- 


creeping Device, 1,496,722 — Edward 
Matuszewski, Southbridge, Mass. 

Rail Joint, 1,496,697—William G. Wil 
son, West New Brighton, N. Y. 

Railway Car Wheel Clamp, 1,496,679— 
Frank Ryndzonak, Glidden, Tex. 

Brake Mechanism for Depot Trucks, 
1,496,548—Robert G. Knight, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


Hardening Apparatus for Railway and 
Tramway Rails, 1.496,532—Charles A. 
Ewing, Steelton, Pa. 

Oil Heating System for Locomotive 
Boilers, 1.496,521—John J. Cain, Bay- 
onne, N. J. 

Boiler Blow-Off Attachment, 1,496,508 
—Burt Yoakum, Kansas City, Kans., 
and William E. New, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Brake for Railroad Trains, 1,496,452— 
William S. De Camp, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. > 

Rail Anchor, 1,496,439—Harold G 
Warr, Park Ridge, Ill, assignor to 
The P. & M. Company, Chicago, IIL 

Draft Mechanism, 1,496,413—Harry S. 
Hart Chicasomdll: 

Rail-Securing Device, 1,496,349—Albert 
J. McClees, Kahoka, Mo. 

Train-Stopping Device, 1,96,354— 
Michael Muha, Jr., East Chicago, Ind. 


s 


a 
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Locomotive Bumper, 1,496,332 — Wil- 
liam E. Woodard, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Rail Joint, 1,496,205—Louis 
Canton, Miss. 
Foundation-Brake-Gear Safety Control, 
1,496,048—William W. Baxter and 
Lui F. Hellman, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rail Anchor, 1,496,081—Harley E. An- 
derson, Chicago, IIl., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to W. H. Miner. 
Draft Gear, 1,496,057—Byers W. Kadel, 
Baltimore, Md., assignor to The T. 
H. Symington Company, New York, 
nay. : 
Roller Side Bearing, 1,496,030—Arthur 
B. Severn, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor 
to A. Stucki, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bryant, 


Railway Supply Trade 


E. B. Merriam, executive engineer 


of the switchboard department of the. 


General Electric Company at Schenec- 

tady, has been elected a member of 

the board of managers of the Ameri- 

can Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
hae 


The Chicago office of the Safety Car 

Heating & Lighting Co. has been re- 

moved from, the Peoples Gas building 

to the Straus building, suite 1134, 310 
south Michigan avenue. 
ak 


Herman Lemp, engineer in charge 
of the internal combustion engineering 
department of the General Electric 
Co., at Erie, Pa., has resigned to be- 
come connected with the Erie Steam 
Shovel Co., to assist in designing new 
types of shovels. Mr. Lemp had been 
connected with the General Electric 
Co. and its predecessors since 1882. 

x x x 


’ Ernest S. Park, vice-president of the 
Century Wood Preserving Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. has also been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the New England Wood Preserving 
Co., with headquarters at Nashua, N. 
“388 


* OK OK 


The Economy Electric Lantern Co., 
549 Washington boulevard, Chicago, 
lll, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in railway and other 
types of lanterns. 
: x Ok Ok 


K. E. Kellenberger, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Railway Age, has 
become associated with the National 
Safety Appliance Co., 608 Railway Ex- 
change building, Chicago, IIl. 

re es. K 

R. Armstrong has become _ asso- 
ciated with the Canadian Brake Shoe 
-& Foundry Co., Sherbrooke, Que., as 
superintendent. Mr. Armstrong was 

Previously with the Canadian Steel 
Foundries, Ltd. 
a 

The Scaling Equipment Corpn., 1201 
Hudson street, Hoboken, N. J., has 
been incorporated to manufacture 
mechanical devices for scaling boilers, 


CEC. 
' 


- 
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The Chicago Malleable Castings Co., 
of West Pullman, Chicago, Ill, an- 
nounces the installation of a railway 
department, for the manufacture of 
A. R. A. number two and _ two-plus 
brake beams and other railway de- 
vices. The railway department is to 


be under the management and super- 
vision of J. H. Slawson, formerly vice- 


J. H. Slawson 


president and general manager of the 
Joliet Railway Supply Co., who has 
been engaged in the railway supply 
trade in Chicago for many years and 
is widely known. C. A. Benz, for- 
merly assistant to. Mr. Slawson with 
the Joliet Railway Supply Co. will 
also act as Mr. Slawson’s assistant in 
the new department. The Chicago 
Malleable Castings Co. and its subsid- 
iaries, including the Allied Steel Cast- 


Cc. A. Benz 
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ings Co., will manufacture all material 
entering into the construction of the 
brake beams. The offices of the rail- 
way department are located at 435 
Sein Exchange building, Chicago, 


* * x 


The Coale Muffler & Safety Valve 
Co., 325-35 east Oliver street, Balti- 
more, Md., has been incorporated for 
$200,000 and will acquire the business 
of an established Delaware  con- 
cern manufacturing locomotive safety 
valves, blower and blow-off valves. 

a he 


The International Steel. Co. has 
opened offices and a warehouse in 
Seattle, Wash., and will represent the 
United Alloy Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, 
the Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and other companies. 

* ok Ox 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., has awarded a 
contract covering the construction of 
a two-story plant, with 100,000 square 
feet of floor space, at Chicago, Illi, to 
cost $250,000. 

* * x oe 

The Union Metal Products Co., 20 
west Jackson boulevard, Chicago, IIL, 
builder of car ends and car roofs, has - 
acquired the plant of the Keith Rail- 
way Equipment Co., at Hammond, 
Ind., and will use it for manufactur- 
ing, in addition to its already estab- 
lished plant at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

coe koe 


The Metal Safety Railway Tie Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., has purchased the 
plant of the Birmingham Motors 
Corpn., Falconer, N. Y., and will use 
it for the manufacture of railway ties. 

* Ok Ox 


The Consolidated Railway Equip- 
ment Co., Portland, Ore., has taken 
over the plant of the North Pacific 
Spike Co., of the same city. 

Kk Ox 

The Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has moved its 
Denver, Colo., offices to 720 Symes 
building and its Kansas City, Mo., of- 
fices to 410 west Sixth street. 

kk OO 


Ridenour Seaver & Kendig, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who represent the Indus- 
trial Works, of Bay City, Mich., have 
opened a branch office at 773 Ellicott 
Square building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ke 


The General Railway Signal Co., re- 
ports for the year ended December 31, 


1923, a net income of $606,092, as’ 
against $135,202 for the year 1922. 
This is equal, after preferred divi- 


dends, to $16.20 per share, as against 
$1.80 per share last year. 
* ok * 

Among the interesting exhibits at 
the mechanical convention at Atlantic 
City, this week, the Standard Steel 
Works Co. is showing, in booth No. 
625, by moving pictures, the processes 
in the production of wheels, tires and 
forgings, from the raw material to the 
finished product. 
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Max Riebenack, III, has been ap- 
pointed district sales engineer of the 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., with 
beadquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Riebenack was formerly mechanical 
and research engineer for the National 
Aniline Chemical Co., and the Indus- 
trial Separators Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*, Ok 


Ben W. Beyer, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed district sales engineer of the Indus- 
trial Works, Bay City, Mich. with 
headquarters at New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Beyer was formerly sales engineer for 
the Union Special Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, II. 

ook 

The National Railway Appliance Co., 
in New York, N. Y., and Holden & 
White, Inc., in Chicago, Ill., have dis- 
continued the sales arrangement with 
the Drew Electric & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, whereby the two firms acted 
as selling agents for the Drew Co. in 
their respective territories. 

* * * 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
New York, has opened a branch office 
at 210 south Jefferson street, Dallas, 
Texas, with J. O. Bailey in charge, re- 
porting to the New Orleans, La., 
branch. 

* * * 

The Ramsey Chain Co., general office 
and works, Albany, N. Y., has just an- 
nounced the appointment of the Morse 
Engineering Co., 549 west Washington 
street, Chicago, Ill., as its Chicago 
representative. This is another step in 
the extensive sales program recently 
inaugurated by the Ramsey Chain Co. 
P. A. Morse is the active head of the 
new connection. 

of ee 

William C. Prendergast has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager, Tacony 
Steel Co., with headquarters at 2 Rec- 
tor street, New York city. Mr. Prender- 
gast was for fourteen years vice presi- 
dent of the John C. Vance Iron & Steel 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., a connection 
which he ‘resigned to become export 
manager of steel products, Lucey Manu- 
facturing Co. Subsequently Mr. 
Prendergast was vice president and 
general manager of the Vance Import 
& Export Co. He joined the Tacony 
Steel Co. in November, 1923, as man- 
ager of the tool steel department, in 
which capacity he will continue in con- 
nection with his duties as New York 
district sales manager. 

* * x 


L. A. Osborne and H. P. Davis, vice- 
presidents of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., have been elected direc- 
tors, succeeding James C. Bennett and 
William H. Woodin. 

x ok x 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., has received an order from Gibbs 
& Hill, for the Virginian Ry., for,70,400 
standard suspension insulators and 6,100 
high strength suspension insulators, 
estimated to cost $170,000. This is the 
largest individual order for insulators 
ever received by the Westinghouse 


Co: 
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Baltimore & Ohio.—Officials of the 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western R. 
R., have agreed to permit the B & O 
to use the Harlem Transfer facilities 
of the Lackawanna until September 30, 
predicated, however, on the promise of 
the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
board not to intervene during that 
period. 


Bellefonte Central. — This .railway, 
which serves the Pennsylvania state 
college, has made application to the 
public service commission of Pennsy}- 
vania for permission to abandon the 
line. The railway extends from Belle- 
fonte to State College, Pa., a distance 
of about 20 miles. Bus-line competi- 
tion is given as the reason for abandon- 
ment. 


Canadian National.—J. H. Sinclair, 
director of the Canadian National Rys., 
and former member of Parliament, died 
at New Gleason, N. S., on June 8. 


Canadian Pacific—Announcement is 
made that 500 miles of branch line in 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and AI- 


berta will be completed this summer 


and be ready for the moveinent of the 
1924 wheat crop. Practically all of the 
new lines are being built into recently 
opened wheat-growing territory. 


Cape Girardeau & Northern.—This 
company’s property is to be offered for 
sale at public auction July 2, at a price 
of $750,000. The line may be sold either 
as a whole or in part. 


Chesapeake & Ohio. — Conductors, 
trainmen, switchmen and brakemen of 
this road have been granted a wage in- 
crease amounting to 30 to 36 cents per 
day, passenger conductors to receive 
an increase of 30 cents, freight conduc- 
tors 36 cents and trainmen, brakemen 
and switchmen, 32 cents. These in- 
creases are retroactive to May 1, 1924. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul.—See 
“Chicago Terre Haute & Southeastern.” 


Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & 
Omaha.—This company has issued its 
42nd annual report covering the year 
ending December 31, 1923. 

Following is from the income ac- 
count: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 
Net revenue from railway operations... 
Net railway operating income........ 
Grossmanicomer pmemin cemuea a) heartionae 


Total deductions 
Net income 


There was practically no change in 
the amount of revenue earned from 
passenger traffic. The amount was 
$6,110,998.64 in 1923 and $6,110,337.40 
in 1922. The total of all revenue re- 
ceived was $28,363,234.26. This was 
$562,227.20 or 2.02 per cent more than 
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was received in 1922. As in the pre- 
ceding years, construction expenditures 
were confined almost entirely to addi- 
tions and betterments incidental to 
renewal work, and expenditures made 
upon the order of some state authority. 
The following were the principal items 
of work carried out during the year: 


Jim Falls, Wis.—The change of line 
16 miles long, north of Jim Falls, 


which was mentioned in the preceding — 


report, was completed and placed in 
operation April 16, 1923. Made neces- 
sary on account of the construction of 
a large dam on the Chippewa River by 
the Chippewa Power Co., the new line 
which is of practically the same length 
as that abandoned, is of better con- 
struction and more favorably located. 
The work was done at the expense of 
the power company, under direction 
of our engineering department. 


St. Paul, Minn—In accordance with 
an ordinance of the city council, the 
grade crossing at White Bear avenue 
was replaced with an overhead bridge 
of steel construction supported on con- 
crete piers and abutments. It was 
opened for service November 9, 1923. 


Tekamah, Neb.—The freight and pas- 
senger station which was destroyed by 
fire was replaced with a fireproof sta- 
tion 24 ft. by 124 ft., equipped with hot 
water heat. A brick platform 300 ft. 
long with concrete curb was con- 
structed. 


Benoit, Wis.—In acordance with an 
order of the railroad commission of 
Wisconsin a combination freight and 
pasenger station of fire-proof construc- 
tion 16 ft. by 46 ft., equipped with hot 
water heat, was constructed. 


Merrilan, Wis.—In accordance with 
an order of the railroad commission of 
Wisconsin the passenger station was 
remodeled, increased in size by addi- 
tions to the two waiting rooms, and 
equipped with hot water heat. A coy- 
ered runway 14 ft. by 28 ft., a baggage 
room 20 ft. by 20 ft., and a brick plat- 
form 12 ft. by 20 ft., were also added. 


Spooner, Wis.—Eight modern stalls 
were added to the enginehouse, replac- 
ing the facilities destroyed by fire in 
1922, five of them being 100 ft. long and 
the three containing drop pits being 
118 ft. long. Walls are of brick and 
the building is equipped with steam 
heat. 


Emerson, Neb.—A 150 ton Ogle coal- 
ing station, concrete foundation on 


1923 
$28,363,234 
23,516,147 
4,847,086 
3,028,915 
3,266,621 
2,642,448 
624,172 


piling, timber superstructure, 1% ton 
bucket and loader, with hoisting ca- 
pacity of 38 tons per hour was con- 
structed to replace the facilities de- 
stroyed by fire during 1922. 

Track Scales.—The track scales at 
Marshfield, Wis., and Sioux Falls, S. 
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D., were replaced with 50 ft., 125 ton 
Strait and Fairbanks scales, respec- 
tively. 

Water Tanks.—Water tanks, consist- 


ing of wooden tubs on steel towers and 


concrete foundations, were erected at 
New Richmond and Cable, Wisconsin, 
Le Sueur, Minn., and Pender, Neb., 
replacing tanks worn out except at 
Cable, Wis., where the tank was de- 
stroyed by fire. At Le Mars, Iowa, two 
treating tanks were similarly replaced. 


During the year the following im- 
portant bridges were constructed: 


Deer Park, Wis.—Bridge 34. A 7- 
span pile bridge 92 ft. long was re- 
placed with a 35 ft. deck plate girder on 
concrete abutments. 

Minneopa, Minn.—Bridge 424. A 6- 
span pile bridge 90 ft. long was re- 
placed with a 4-span I-beam bridge 
85 ft. long on pile piers and bents. 


Sheldon, Iowa.—Bridge 728. A 14- 
span pile brige 190 ft. long was re- 
placed with three 40 ft. deck girder 
spans on concrete piers and abutments. 


Blair, Neb.—Bridge 213. An 8-span 
pile bridge was replaced with a 50 ft. 
deck plate girder on pile piers and 
bents, eliminating 42 ft. of pile bridge. 


Florence, Neb—Bridge 282. <A 4- 
span pile bridge was replaced with a 
60 ft. through plate girder span on pile 
piers and bents, eliminating 43 ft. of 
pile bridge. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to sell 
$3,150,000 general mortgage five per 
cent bonds at not less than 98.5 per 
cent of par, the proceeds to be used to 
reimburse the treasury of the company 
for expenditures made. 


The central safety committee an- 
nounces that, during the 13 years of 
its existence, nearly 70,000 safety sug- 
gestions have been submitted to it, of 
which more than 3,000 were adopted, 
thus resulting in a large decrease in the 
number of accidents. 


Chicago Terre Haute & Southeastern. 
—This line, a subsidiary of the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to issue $1,020,000 
of first and refunding mortgage five per 
cent gold bonds, to be delivered to the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. in 


_ payment for money expended by that 


road for additions and betterments on 
the subsidiary company’s property. The 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. has 
requested permission to guarantee the 
issue. 


Death Valley.—This company has pe- 
titioned the state railroad commission 
of California, for permission to with- 


} 5 
_ draw from service as a public carrier, 


but desires to continue operations as a 


_ subsidiary of the Pacific Coast Borax 


Co., to which it belongs. The line is 


20 miles long, extending from Ryan, 
_ Cal., to the borax fields in Death Valley. 


Delaware Coast.—This company has 
been authorized to operate a line of 
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railway in Caroline county, Maryland, 
and Sussex county, Del., a distance of 
approximately 40 miles. 


Delaware Lackawanna & Western.— 
See “Baltimore & Ohio.” 


Fernwood Columbus & Gulf.—The 
traffic department of this railway has 
been moved from Fernwood, Miss., to 
the office of the general manager at 
Tylertown, Miss. E. B. Calhoun, gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent, will 
remain in charge of the department at 
the new headquarters. 


Gulf Mobile & Northern.—Wage in- 
creases have been granted to tiie main- 
tenance of way employees of this com- 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses..... 


Net revenue from railway operations 


Net railway operating income........ 


Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


pany, as follows: Bridge and building 
foremen, assistants, $3.40; $5.00 per 
month; extra gang foremen, $10.00; 
assistants, $10.00: line section foremen, 
$5.00; yard section foremen, $5.00. to 
$10.00; pumpers, $2.50, and bridge .car- 
penters, two cents per hour. These 
rates are retroactive to April 1, and 
are to remain operative until January 
1521925: 


International & Great Northern. — 
The Interstate Commerce, Commission 
has authorized this company to procure 
authentication and delivery of $1,809,- 
000 of first mortgage 30-year six per 
cent gold bonds and to pledge them as 
collateral for the railway’s notes that 
may be issued under par at any time. 


Kalamazoo Lake Shore & Chicago.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon 
16 miles of its line between Kalamazoc 
and Lawton, Mich. 


Kansas City & Northwestern.—The 
district court at Beatrice, Neb., has 
ordered the sale of all of the property 
of this company in Gage county, Ne- 
braska, to pay for back taxes. The sale 
will be held June 26, and will involve 
the tracks, right-of-way and a station at 
Virginia, Neb. 


Keokuk-Des Moines.—This railway, 
one of the oldest in Iowa, and which 
is operated by the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. under lease, has been 
ordered sold at auction by the federal 
court at Des Moines, Iowa, unless a 
claim of $2,800,000 of the Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co., of New York, is satisfied 
within ten days. 


Lehigh Valley.—Directors have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
134 per cent on the common stock of 
this company, which is at the regular 
dividend rate of seven per cent per an- 
num. This is particularly interesting in 
view of the fact that it represents the 
result of operations since the coal com- 
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pany was segregated from the railway 
company. 


Lehigh Valley.—See “Pennsylvania.” 


New Orleans Texas & Mexico.—The 
directors of this company have au- » 
thorized the exchange of $13,500,000 of 
outstanding five per cent bonds of the 
company for a new issue of series “B” 
first mortgage bonds to be issued sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Northern Pacific.—This company has 
just issued its 27th annual report cov- 
ering the year ending December 31, 
1923. Following is from the income ac- 
count: 


1923 1922 
Ae tt er $102,002,059 $96,076,066 
Bo i ene 80,364,809 72,654,711 
Pry se ae 21,637,249 23,421,355 
A eae eer ae 17,100,556 19,450,514 
Prehine oneea 28,282,232 30,722,243 
df moss seal helene 15,300,806 . 15,665,314 
GA antigo she ee 12,981,425 15,056,929 


During the year 105 bridges were re- 
placed, of which 51, 13,634 feet in length, 
were replaced by timber structures, and 
two permanent and 52 timber structures 
were replaced in permanent form. In 
addition to changes referred to above, 
four temporary bridges were abandoned, 
five permanent and 13 temporary 
bridges were added; and 161 culverts 
were rebuilt, 23 in temporary and 138 
in permanent form. There are now 
under construction 498 lineal feet of 
steel truss for double track; 140 lineal 
feet of steel viaduct for single track; 
544 lineal feet of girder and I-beam 
spans for double track and 136 lineal 
feet for single track; 36 lineal feet of 
reinforced concrete trestle for three 
tracks and 288 lineal feet for single 
track. Total length of timber structures 
replaced by steel bridges, embankments 
or other permanent form from July 1, 
1885, when the work was commenced, 
to December 31, 1923, 145.05 miles. 


New buildings and structures or in- 
creased facilities have been provided 
at the following stations: Wisconsin: 
Ashland. Minnesota; Brainerd, St. 
Paul. North Dakota: Dickinson, James- 
town. Montana: Billings, Bozeman, 
Galen, Livingston, Miles City, Missoula. 
Washington: Adco, Auburn, Cle Elum, 
Harrah, Kelso, Kent, Puyallup, Seattle, 
Tacoma, South Tacoma. 


New water station was constructed at 
Wilderness, Wash. 

A coaling platform was provided at 
Cosmopolis, Wash., and derrick and 
clam shell bucket with gas engine was 
installed at Hoquaim, Wash. 


Section houses were provided at Iron 
River, Wis.; Barney, Crystal Springs, 
and McKenzie in North Dakota; Huson 
and West End in Montana, and at Malt- 
by in Washington. - Signal mainainers’ 
dwellings were erected at Eltopia and 
Gibbon, Wash. 

Automatic block signals were placed 
in service between Dilworth, Minn., 
and Burleigh, N. D., and between 
Cheney and Pasco, Wash. The main 
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line is now automatically block sig- 
nalled the entire distance from St. Paul 
to the Pacific coast. The-interlocking 
plants at Anglim and Buffiington, Minn., 
have been completed and placed in 
service. 

Work on the line change around the 
campus of the university of Minnesota 
at Minneapolis was continued during 
the year. The old line through the 
campus has been abandoned and opera- 
tion was started over the new line early 
in February, 1924. In compliance with 
ordinance dated June 30, 1922, of the 
city council of Minneapolis, providing 
for the elevation of the Northern Pa- 
cific tracks between Johnson street and 
Lowry avenue in northeast Minneapo- 
lis, work was commenced at Central 
avenue in 1923. The bridge carrying 
the railway tracks and all street work 
at Central avenue was completed during 
the year, and the main tracks raised 
to permanent grade over the street with 
temporary approach grades. The grade 
separation will be extended westward 
over Eighteenth avenue, Monroe street 
and Nineteenth avenue in 1924. The 
line change between mile posts 156 
and 157 on the Rocky Mountain division 
near Phileman, Mont., was completed 
and placed in operation July 6, 1923. 


The Rosebud Branch, extending from 
a connection with the main line about 
six miles west of Forsyth, Mont., thirty 
miles in a southerly direction up the 
valley of Armells creek to the Rosebud 
coal fields was authorized, and grading 
and track laying was completed in De- 
cember; ballasting will be started as 
soon as weather conditions permit, and 
it is expected that the construction will 
be completed about June 1, 1924. Work 
train service is now being maintained 
to the coal field. 


The work of reconstructing bridge 
565 over the Yellowstone river, near 
Billings, Montana, mentioned in last 
year’s report, was completed and 
bridge placed in service August 1, 1923. 


Pennsylvania.—The New Jersey pub- 
lic utilities commission has approved 
the application of the Pennsylvania R. 
R., covering an agreement with the 
Lehigh Valley R. R., giving that line 
trackage rights between Lehigh Junc- 
tion, at Newark, N. J., and the Jersey 
City passenger treminal, and the Jersey 
City ferries. 


Seaboard Air Line.—Maintenance of 
way employees of this railway have 
been granted wage increases as fol- 
lows: extra gang foremen, $11.00 per 
month; bridge and building foremen, 
$7.50; section and yard foremen, $7.50; 
assistants, $7.50; paint and mason fore- 
men, $7.50; foremen at outlying points 
and coal elevator operators, $5.00. In 
addition, the allowance to foremen for 
rent, where no house is provided, has 
been increased from $8.00 to $12.00 per 
month. These rates are retroactive to 


May 1, and will remain operative until 
May 1, 1925. 


Tuskegee.—This line has been pur- 
chased by W. G. Mitchell, of Atlanta, 
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Ga., who has also bought the spur line 
extending from Chehaw to Tuskegee. 
The two lines will be extended so as to 
connect. 


| Equipment and Structures | 


Cars. 


Passenger 


The Louisiana & Arkansas R. R. is 
inquiring for one baggage-mail car, to 
have a 15-ft. mail section. 

One of the Jargest passenger car 
orders placed in Europe in recent years 
was placed the last week in May by 
the International Sleeping Car Co. It 
consisted. of 72 sleeping cars and 48 
dining cars, divided among European 


- builders. 


Freight Cars. 


The American Smelting & Refining 
Co., has ordered 15 gondola cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car.Co. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has or- 
dered 100 steel underframe caboose 
cars from the Standard Steel Car Co. 


The Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
Ry. has placed an order with the Ca- 
nadian Car & Foundry Co. for 50 bal- 
last cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Atlantic City R. R. is planning 
the construction of two automatic 
power substations, at Atlantic City and 
Hammonton, N. J., at an estimated cost 
of $80,000, with equipment. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Ry. con- 
templates the construction of a Spanish 
type depot at Sarasota, Fla. 


The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe R. R. 
is installing a rockcrushing -plant near 
Brownwood, Texas. A _ large steel 
classification bin will also be con- 
structed. 


The St. Louis Southwestern R. R. is 
reported to be planning to remodel and 
enlarge its station building at Corsi- 
cana, Texas. 

The Chicago & Alton R. R. is making 
surveys covering the construction of 
divisional terminal yards at Louisiana, 


Mo. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
R. R. is planning a new $1,000,000 term- 
inal at Pueblo, Colo. 


The Erie R. R. is reported-to be 
planning the construction of a large 
freight terminal at Kearny, N: J. 


The American Ry. Express Co., has 
let contract to J. W. Bishop Co. cov- 
ering the construction of an express 
station at New Bedford, Mass., to be 
one-story, 25 by 58, estimated to cost 
$30,000. 


The Detroit Toledo & Ironton RR; 
contemplates the erection of a new 
passenger station at Adrian, Mich. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
has awarded contracts to the Howlett 
Construction Co., Moline, Ill.,; covering 
four coaling stations, frame construc- 
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tion, with electric automatic machinery; 
one 75-ton at Middle Grove, IIl., one 
75-ton, at Grand Junction, Iowa, one 
200-ton, at Oskaloosa, Iowa and one 
200-ton at Albert Lea, Minn. 


The Reading Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to the H. Denburger Contracting 
Co., Bethlehtm, Pa., covering grading 
and culvert masonry in connection with 
relocation of tracks, and the grading of 
the site for a new coaling station and 
approaches to the bridge at Birdsboro, 
Pa. 


Bridges. 


The Missouri public service commis- 
sion has ordered the Chicago & Alton 
R. R. to cooperate with Jackson coun- 
ty in the construction of a subway 
under the railway’s tracks two miles 
west of Independence, Mo., in order to 
eliminate a grade crossing. The esti- 
mated cost is $50,000, to be borne 
jointly by the county and the railway. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. and the 
state of Maryland- are to construct a 
bridge costing $12,960, over the rail- 
way’s tracks at Oakland, Md. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The Southern Pacific Co. has ordered 
20 one-arm and 20 two-arm style “B” 
two position ground signals, 61 neutral 
relays and 40 combined mechanism and 
battery cases for the Coast lines. These 
materials are being supplied by the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 

The Southern Pacific Texas [ines 
has ordered five style “B” one-arm 
ground signals with the necessary re- 
lays, etc., for protection of a number 
of passing sidings on the Houston & 
Texas Central Ry. These materials are 
being furnished by the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. and will be installed by the 
railway’s signal construction rorces. 


Machinery and Tools. . 
The Long Island R. R. is inquiring 


for four 20-ton electric cranes. 


The Foundation Co. will issue shortly 
an inquiry for eight electric overhead 
cranes for the Southern Ry., Atlanta, 

fa., shops. 

'.The Erie R. R. has purchased one 
dixte lathe. 


‘The New York Central R. R. has 
purchased one 2500-lb. hammer. 


The Cleveland Cininnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has ordered a number of 
machines for its Beech Grove, Ind, 
shops, from an. Indianapolis, Ind, 
dealer. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry., it is re 
ported, will expend $500,000 this year 
on equipment for a telegraph system 
and on car shop machinery. 


The Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
will shortly issue inquiries covering 
continuous chain drags, conveyors and 
crushing machinery for its rock-crush-— 
ing plant near Brownwood, Texas. 

The Atlantic City R. R. will shortly 
issue a list covering machinery for its 
two new automatic power stations at 
Atlantic City and Hammonton, N. J. 


a 
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The Northern Pacific Ry. has pur- 
chased a 70-ton double trolley crane 
and a 15-ton single trolley crane from 
Manning Maxwell & Moore. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed an 
order with the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
covering 3,300 tons of structural steel 
for grade elimination work at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
awarded a contract to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. covering 1,100 tons of struc- 
tural steel for bridge work at Somer- 
ville, N. J. 

The Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. 
Louis has awarded a contract to the 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
for 342 tons of structural steel to be 
used in repairing the Eads bridge. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. and the 
Missouri Pacific R. R., it is reported, 
will soon be in the market for a large 
tonnage of rails, spikes and bolts. 

The Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
placed an order with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. for 450 tons of structural 
steel for a bridge at Allentown, Pa. 


The Grand Trunk Ry. has awarded 
186 tons of structural steel to a Chicago 
company for a terminal at Nichols, 
Mich. 

The general purchasing officer of the 
Panama Canal, Washington, D. C., is 
taking bids on locomotive springs, cir- 
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The New York Central R. R. has 


placed an order with the Sprague Iron 


Works, covering 125 tons of structural 
steel for its new station at Elyria, Ohio. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. is inquiring for 3,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel for bridges. 


[Personals] 


Executive. 


C. E. Johnston, who has been gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas City South- 
ern Ry., has been elected vice-president 
and general manager of that line, with 
headquarters at Kansas City Mo. Mr. 
Johnston was born October 30, 1881, 
at St? Elmo, IIll., and entered railway 
service in May 1897, in the engineering 
department of the Chicago Paducah 
& Memphis Ry., predecessor to the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. From 
August, 1897, to June, 1898, he was in 
the service of the St. Louis South- 
western Ry; 1899, to 1900, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois R. R.; January, 1900, 
to February, 1903, assistant engineer of 
location, construction and maintenance, 
St. Louis & San Francisco R. R.; Feb- 
tuary, 1903, to June, 1903, resident en- 
gineer of construction and _ location, 
Missouri Pacific Ry.; June, 1903, to 
October, 1906, assistant engineer, main- 
tenance of way, St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco R. R. Mr. Johnson first entered 
the service of the Kansas City South- 
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Cc. E. Johnston 


ern Ry., in October, 1906, as locating 
engineer; promoted to office engineer, 
August, 1908; division engineer, June, 
1909; chief engineer, January, 1911, and 
general manager, February, 1917. 


Ralph G. Richardson has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
of the Long Island R. R., with head- 
quarters in the Pennsylvania station, 
New York city. 


J. W. Newell has been elected vice- 
president and comptroller of the Wa- 
bash Ry., succeeding L. G. Scott, for- 
merly vice-president in charge of ac- 
counts, who has resigned to enter other 
business. 


A. M. Calhoun has been elected vice- 
president and assistant to the president 
of the Kansas City Southern Ry., with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Calhoun has previously been assistant 
to the president. 


Operating. 


F. J. Byington, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 
with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., was 
born in Rochelle, Ill. His entire rail- 
way career has been with the Chicago 
& Northwestern R. R., as _ follows: 
station helper, Rochelle, IIL, 1888, to 
1890; telegraph operator, 1890, to 1895; 
trick dispatcher, 1895, to June 1, 1907; 
chief dispatcher, Boone, Iowa, June 1, 
1907, to February 15, 1910; assistant 
superintendent, Baraboo, Wis., Feb- 
ruary 15, 1910, to February 15, 1913; 
superintendent, Boone, Iowa, February 
15, 1913, to August 15, 1916; superin- 
tendent, Escanaba, Mich., August 15, 
1916, to September 1, 1919; superin- 
tendent, Chicago, IIl., September 1, 1919, 
to June 1, 1924, when he was appointed 
assistant general superintendent. 


F. A. Clifford has been appointed sup- 
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erintendent of station service of the 
Missouri Pacific R.. R., with headquar- 
ters at ot, ours, Mo. 


F. E. Gerrish has been appointed 
superintendent of the Dakota division 
of the Great Northern Ry., and C. F. 
Weisbecker has been appointed chief 
dispatcher of the same division. 


John Wintersteen has been appointed 
general manager of the Cornwall R. 
R., in charge of operation and mainte- 
nance, with headquarters at Lebanon, 
Pa., succeeding A. M. Patch, deceased. 
Mr. Patch was also president of the 
road. Mr. Wintersteen was formerly 
master mechanic. Mr. Wintersteen 
has served in mechanical capacities for 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.; the 
United States government, the Bald- 


John Wintersteen 


win Locomotive Works, the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., the Reading Co., and 
the Lehigh Valley R. R. 


Traffic. 


P. E. Shepard has been appointed 
commercial agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry., and C. G. Ward has been ap- 
pointed city ticket agent, both with 
headquarters at Tallahassee, Fla. 


James A. Cleveland has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Erie R. 
R., and Charles T. Gustafson has been 
appointed commercial agent, both with 
headquarters at Jamestown, N. Y. Mr. 
Cleveland succeeds Edgar W. Batch- 
elder, deceased. 


A. S. Lucas has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Mississippi Central 
and Louisiana & Arkansas Rys., with 
headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. 


John M. Keefe has been appointed 
traveling passenger agent of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Ry., with headquarters 
at Chicago, III. 


J. S. Mahoney has been appointed 
general agent of the Lehigh Valley R. 
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R., with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


H. C. Smith has been appointed ag- 
ricultural agent of the Missouri Pa- 
cific R. R., with headquarters at Alex- 
andria, La. 

Leslie L. Grabill, general baggage 
agent of the Canadian National Rys., 
has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of General Baggage 
Agents. 

H. G. Ilderton has been appointed 
general agent of the Alaska R. R., with 
headquarters at Nenana, Alaska. 


Bert E. Crow has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Alaska R. R., with 
headquarters at Seward, Alaska. 


Mechanical. 


T. F. Ryan has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R., with headquarters at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., succeeding F. J. Mona- 
han, deceased, and J. B. Merrill has been 
appointed master mechanic at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., succeeding Mr. Ryan. 


Engineering and Maintenance. 


J. W. Orrock has been appointed en- 
gineer of buildings of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry. 

Thomas Thygeson has been appointed 
master carpenter of the Dakota division 
of the Great Northern Ry. 


Purchasing. 


W. J. Kelleher, who has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Ry. and the Vicks- 
burg Shreveport & Pacific Ry., was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, and entered 
railway service in 1884, as messenger 
for the Missouri Pacific R. R., at Little 
Rock, Ark. From 1885, to 1890, Mr. 
Kelleher was messenger, clerk and 
stenographer for the Wabash Ry., at 
Springfield, Ill.; 1895, to 1905, chief 
clerk to the president of the New Or- 
leans & Northeastern R. R., the Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Ry., and the Vicks- 
burg Shreveport & Pacific Ry.; 1905, 
to 1917, purchasing agent for the same 
roads. From 1917, to the date of his 
recent appointment, Mr. Kelleher was 
general manager, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Southern Creosoting Co., at 
Slidell, La. 


Accounting. 


J. W. Orr and John Hurst have been 
appointed assistant comptrollers of the 
Long Island R. R., with headquarters 
in the Pennsylvania station, New York 
city. 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. has 
made the following changes in its ac- 
counting department: L. J. Hensley, 
formerly auditor, has been appointed 
comptroller; G. H. Bacon, formerly as- 
sistant auditor, has been anpointed as- 
sistant comptroller, W. C. Buechner, 
formerly freight and passenger ac- 
countant, has been appointed auditor 
of revenues, all with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Eugene A. Wigren has been appoint- 
ed general auditor of the Michigan 
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Central R. R., and the title of auditor 
has been abolished. Robert R. Rich- 
ards has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral auditor. Both Mr. Wigren and Mr. 
Richards will have headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich. 


Special. 


R. A. Kirkpatrick, who has been ap- 
pointed general claim agent of the Pere 


Marquette Ry., with headquarters at, 


Detroit, Mich., was born at Wolverine, 
Mich:, on April 20, 1889, and is a grad- 
uate of Albion college. He entered 
railway service with the Perre Mar- 
quette in 1907, as station helper at 


R. A. Kirkpatrick 


Maryville, Mich., and was later tele- 
graph operator and relief agent at vari- 
ous stations. For three years he was 
chief clerk to the division freight agent 
at Saginaw, Mich., and cashier in the 
local freight office. In August, 1913, 
he was appointed claim adjuster at Sag- 
inaw, and later was made district claim 
agent, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


Arthur Hesketh, who has been apn- 
pointed superintendent of investigation 


Arthur Hesketh 


# 
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for the Canadian National Rys., with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., was 
previously staff inspector at the head- 
quarters of the investigation depart- 
ment at Montreal, Que. Before becom- 
ing connected with the investigation 
department, Mr. Hesketh was in charge 
of the general baggage department of 
the Canadian Northern Rys., and later 
the Canadian National Rys., eastern 
lines. 


Obituary. 


Robert E. McCarty, assistant to the 
vice-president, central region, Penn- 
sylvania R. R., died at his home in 
Crafton, Pa., on June 4. Mr. McCarty 
was born April 25, 1862, at Leavitts= 
ville, Ohio. and entered railway service 
in July 1879, as telegraph operator at 
Bowerstown, Ohio, for the Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati & St. Louis Ry., (now part 
of the Pennsylvania). He was pro- 
moted to train dispatcher on Septem- 
ber 2, 1882; assistant trainmaster, 
March 1, 1895; trainmaster, July 1, 
1896; superintendent, Pittsburgh divi- 
sion, January 1, 1902; general superin- 
tendent, April 10, 1905; resident vice- 
president at Detroit, Mich., January 1, 
1917. Later Mr. McCarty was trans- 
portation assistant, general manager of 
the lines west of Pittsburgh and gen- 
eral manager of the central region. 


James F. Fahnestock, treasurer ‘of 
the Pennsylvania R. R., died in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on June 7, following an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. Fahne- 
stock was born October 16, 1859, at 
Gettysburg, Pa., and, upon his gradu- 
ation from high school, entered the 
service of the International Navigation 
Co., eventually becorning treasurer of 
that organization. He became assistant 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania R. R. on 
December 9, 1908, with headquarters 
at New York, N. Y., and was promoted 
to treasurer on March 23, 1909, which 
position he held until his death, with 
the exception of the federal control 
period, when he was federal treasurer 
of the eastern lines of the Pennsyl- 
Valiente 


Oliver M. Spencer, general counsel of 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R 
R., died at his home in Chicago on 
June 4. Mr. Spencer was born in Taos. 
Mo., August 23, 1850, and graduated 
from Christian university, Canton, Mo., 
and Harvard law school. He began the 
practice of law in St. Joseph, Mo., and 
was the prosecuting attorney of Buch- 
anan county when Jesse James was shot 
by the notorious Ford brothers. He 
was later appointed judge of the cir- 
cuit court at St. Joseph, which position 
he resigned on January 1, 1891, to be- 
come general solicitor for the Burling- 
ton in Missouri. He was appointed 
general counsel in 1917. 
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The Evolution of a Stores Department 


Union Pacific R. R. One of the Pioneers in Bringing 
Stores Department to Its Present Day Efficiency 


By O. NELSON. 
General Storekeeper, Union Pacific R. R. 


The stores department of the Union Pacific is generally 
looked upon as one of the finest in the country. In the 
following interesting article Mr. Nelson tells of some of 
the practices followed by that road, over the entire system, 
in rendering an efficient service in supply. Office detail ts 
entered into, as well as the operation of supply trains, ma- 
terial yards and oil houses. 


It may well be said that the Union Pacific R. R. was 
a pioneer in recognizing the desirability of a stores de- 
partment—where it has been in existence since 1879. 
From that time on it has been a separate department, and 
as may be expected, with its long existence, it has been 
characterized by continual advancement in methods and 


facilities for handling business, both in operating and ac- 


counting. It has expanded and greater responsibilities 
have been assumed, based on actual experience and prac- 
tical ideas. 


First GENERAL STORE. 


The first general store on the Union Pacific was located 
at Omaha, Neb., in 1879, consisting of abandoned freight 
sheds and three large frame buildings, two of them 
240 ft. by 50 ft. and one 100 ft. by 50 ft. with car level 


platforms. These were replaced by a two-story brick 


building in a more suitable location, in keeping with 
erection of new shops, together with other facilities, in- 
cluding oil house, iron house, lumber sheds, etc. 

Of late years we have been following a definite policy 
in improvements and facilities, having adopted a standard 
construction for storehouses, oil houses, racks, platforms, 
etc., and the progress we have made due to this policy 
has brought about uniformity in arrangement and han- 
dling of stocks, which will be explained more in detail 
below. 

Business increased from year to year, and naturally 
the demand for material and supplies increased, to such 
an extent that carload shipments could be made direct 
to division or district stores which distributed the ma- 
terial. This has affected what was once called our gen- 
eral store at Omaha, until at present it is so recognized 
only in lines of material that can be purchased to advan- 
tage to warrant re-handling and distributing from the 
general store. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The stores department organization has not changed 
materially with the exception of being modernized and 
rearranged to suit the increased volume of business to 


The Regular Operation of Supply Trains is Included in the Activities of the Stores Department of the Union Pacifier R. R. 
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keep step with up-to-date conditions in other departments. 
At the present time we have six divisions (on some roads 
known as-districts) in charge of a division storekeeper, 
who-is not~ only responsible for the ordering, distribu- 
tion and disbursing of material and supplies on his di- 
vision, but also the accounting work. That this arrange- 
ment has produced proper results can be substantiated by 
the fact that during the last four or five years inventory 
adjustments have not been more than $25,000 a year for 
the entire railroad, on stocks valued from 10 to 20 million 
dollars. This has been rather interesting to some general 
storekeepers, who do not follow the same system as the 
Union Pacific, and they have viewed, and I presume do 
yet view with some suspicion the accuracy of this fact. 


INTERIOR OF STOREHOUSES. 


Our interior arrangement of store houses has under- 
gone radical changes. In the early days it was the custom 
to have racks placed along the walls, with counters in the 
center of the building, as will be noticed in one of the 
photographs, reproduced herewith. Our present .racks 
are standard and uniform in construction at all. stores 
and so arranged that full space is utilized; or in other 
words, the racks are adaptable to the larger as well as the 
smaller stores, and the stock is systematically arranged 
by sections in accordance with stock books. 

STORING MATERIAL. 

This uniform practice of storing and arranging ma- 
terial in our various store houses enables any official of 
the stores department without difficulty to inspect any 
stocks he may have in mind, knowing exactly how it is 
arranged; and it also has another desirable feature, in 
that when men are transferred from one store to another 
they find the same general scheme, and are entirely fa- 
miliar with the layout and, therefore, lose no time in 
familiarizing themselves at new locations. 

The fundamental principles in the stores department 
are and must, of necessity, be such as will enable the 
general storekeeper to effectively regulate stocks to suit 
the various conditions and requirements, and upon the 
fitness and ability of himself and his organization de- 
pends the entire problem. It is, therefore, obvious that 
very- definite plans and policies must be outlined and 
carried out. 

We do not claim more progress on the Union Pacific 
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of Materials and Confining it Within Reason- 
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Standard Type of Rack and Unit Piling of Materials in Trays, Using 
Sub-dividers, Union Pacific R. R. 


than on some other railroads. However, with our organi- 
zation and methods we reduced stocks from approxi- 
mately 21 million dollars in the early part of 1921, to 10 
million dollars in October, 1922. Since that time total 
stocks have been held within 10 to 12 million dollars 
fluctuating account of seasonable requirements. When it 
is considered that receipts and disbursements average 
monthly approximately $6,000,000, it can be seen that 
only through a thorough knowledge and efficient working 
out of the policies in effect can these results be ob- 
tained. 
MASTER STOcK Books. 

Master stock books are maintained in the general 
storekeeper’s office, containing records of the stocks for 
the entire railroad showing: quantity on hand, ordered, 
due, hold orders for, average monthly consumption and 
surplus. 

Reports by groups of material classes are sent in on 
certain dates. These reports, in the form 
of coupons, arrive in the office four days 
before purchase requisitions, and when 
these requisitions sare received, they are 
checked against master stock books. This 
assures utilizing material on hand, thus 
eliminating purchases in so far as pos- 
sible. 


Monthly inventory is taken on specified 
dates by classes, and stock book coupons 
from various divisions are received in 
the general storekeeper’s office on speci- 
fied dates by classes. This results in a 
uniform working arrangement, without 
any inconveniences at either the division 
or general storekeepers’ office; in other 
words, the business is so regulated as to 
move in a steady stream. Coupons, as 
stated before, arrive in the general store- 
keeper’s office four days in advance of 
purchase requisitions, and with this ar- 
rangement the purchasing agent knows, 


sitions. 
An organization is usually judged by 


definitely when he will received requi- ~ 
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what is accomplished, and without exaggeration, we de- 
sire to mention here some of the things we accomplished 
the past year. 

| INVESTMENT IN STOCKS. 

The policy of our management is that stocks of ma- 
terial and supplies should be regulated in accordance with 
the work performed and volume of business on the rail- 
road; for instance, during the season when work and 


business is slack, it is expected that certain stocks be at 


the minimum. Last year, during April and May, we pro- 
vided for sufficient material to take care of a heavy busi- 


‘ness during the fail months. A great deal of this ma- 


terial, of course, was used during the two months pre- 


-yious to our heavy business, except running repairs for 


locomotives and cars; but by means of our system: we 
were able to regulate the ordering of additional stocks 
to such an extent that in place of showing a steady in- 
crease during and after the busy season, practically the 
reverse proved to be the case. 

The success in the stores department operation on the 
Union Pacific is due also to the fact that we have been 
able to retain capable men, who have been brought up in 
the department and are familiar with material and its 
uses, all of which enters into the success of the depart- 
ment. 

SUPERVISION. 


It is the policy of the general storekeeper to visit the 
various division stores at least every 30 days and local 
stores frequently. This enables him to keep closely in 
touch with conditions. It is also the policy to take a 
trip over the entire railroad on a section motor car a few 
weeks prior to the annual inventory, in order to locate 
surplus material left over from the season’s work and 
have this shipped in to division material yards or stores 
and have it in regular stock at inventory time. 

The activities and working conditions at the division 
stores as well as local stores are also covered more in 
detail by a traveling storekeeper, store inspector and rec- 
lamation inspector, all of whom are experts in their 
line of duty and entirely familiar with stores department 
practices. It is due to such close supervision that we have 
been able to bring the department to its present standard 
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View Showing Interior of a Stcrehouse on the Union 
the Early Days. 


Pacific R. R. in 


of efficiency, which we feel is a noteworthy achievement. 
SERVICE. 

The aim, desire and primary purpose of a stores de- 
partment is, of course, to be able to supply material 
where and when needed and with the least investment 
in stocks. It is to this end that all efficient storekeepers 
work, it being realized that the less investment there is 
in slow-moving stocks, the better it is for the company 
as a whole. It is the aspiration of an efficient stores de- 
partment to handle its operation in an efficient and up-to- 
date manner, and we have, therefore, been fortunate in 
getting our management to furnish us with locomotive 
cranes, automobile trucks, tractors, trailers and other 
labor saving devices. These have assisted greatly in re- 
ducing the cost of handling and very clearly demon- 
strated that neglect in the use of modern appliances is 
detrimental, as costs cannot be kept down without such 
aids. 

STANDARD BUILDING. 

Our more modern store houses are all built in accord- 
ance with an adopted standard. The buildings are brick 
or concrete, with an overhead transom lighting arrange- 


Omsteel Tractor and Trailer Trucks in Use at the Omaha Shops of the Union Pacific R, R. for Stores Delivery, 
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A Model Arrangement of Stocks in the Material Yard. 


ment. This has been found to be a very satisfactory type 
of building, in that it furnishes unobstructed wall space 
for arranging material racks and affords an abundance 
of light, as well as good ventilation. 


The racks are all of the open type, permitting light to 
penetrate, eliminating dark corners. Metal shelf dividers 
and the unit system of piling material in conjunction. 
with metal trays, has greatly assisted us in 
monthly inventories and regulating stocks. 

There has been, and is yet, divided opinion on a few 
railroads, as to the so-called unit piling system. It is 
not understood why there should be any doubt about this 
arrangement. Anyone giving it a trial in the right spirit 
will find that he will not only save money in the cost of 
operation, but it will also enable him to control stocks 
better than by the old system of estimating or guessing 
at quantities. 


View of Interior of Main Stores Building, Mlustrating the Possibilities in Good Housekeeping. 
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Unit PLATFORMS 


Unit, or island, platforms have been 
found to be a desirable arrangement, in 
that they assist in grouping material and 
confining it within reasonable space, 

_which produces a neater and more 
orderly arrangement. 


Oit Houses 


Our more modern oil houses have 
separate paint and oil storage base- 
ments. The oil is unloaded into storage 
tanks by gravity and removed by me- 
chanical devices. The oil houses are 
fireproof throughout. They are equipped 
with grease presses for shaping driving 
journal compound, steel racks for miscel- 
laneous supplies and contain a separate 
room for storage of waste. The issuing 
of oil and waste, etc., being largely to 
locomotives, the oil houses are located, 
wherever consistent, in close proximity 
to main leads approaching round houses. 

MATERIAL YARDS. 

Each division has a stores department material yard, 
where most of the material required by the bridge and 
building, water service, signal and track departments is 
carried in stock. This arrangement was established to 
eliminate to the fullest extent possible the necessity of 
having small stocks scattered over the division. With this 
yard arrangement no material is shipped out until the 
gangs are going out in the field-to do the work, and ship- 
ments are timed so as to arrive on the job approximately 
at the same time as the men. When the work is finished 
they clean up material left over and ship back to the 
material yard for storage. Furthermore, the stores de- 
partment has the organization and equipment whereby it 
can handle and sort this material more economically than 
the using departments. 


Stores Department of the Union Pacific R. BR. 


Omaha, Neb, 
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This Industrial Crane is in Service at Topeka Material Yard on the 
Union Pacific R. R. 


The yard arrangement enables division officials at all 
times to satisfy themselves as to material available, and 
gives no one an excuse on the division for having material 
on hand that is not required, on account not knowing 
where to send it. Another desirable feature is the fact 
that material can be shipped out on short notice, and in 


eases of washouts and other emergencies the various ma- 


terial yards can be called on and material rushed out in 
the field more quickly. 


HANDLING SCRAP 

Considerable efforts have been made 
to handle scrap in the most economical 
manner. To accomplish this we have 
what is known as. scrap service cars. 
These are small-capacity cars not in de- 
mand for revenue service, located con- 
veniently at various terminals. Scrap is 
loaded direct on these cars, and when 
loaded shipped to scrap concentrating 
points. 

This arrangement has proved satisfac- 
tory both from the viewpoint of at least 
eliminating one handling, and in keeping 
serviceable material out of the scrap. In 
case any is loaded it shows up at the 
scrap concentrating point and report is 
made, which has a good influence upon 
the men resporisible for loading, and 
they are more careful about placing 
serviceable material among scrap. 

Our mechanical department has strict 
instructions as to the inspection of any 
items that go into scrap cars. The vari- 


Type of Truck Used in Lumber Transport, Purchase and Stores De- 
partment, Union Pacific R. R. 


cars which would be used if these requirements were 
taken care of by local shipments. It also eliminates 
switching, which would amount to considerable and be 
quite an inconvenience at congested terminals. It elim- 
inates accumulation of material beyond requirements, 
keeps scrap and unserviceable material cleaned up, also 
permits regular inspection by division officials, which 
brings about better and more thorough understanding 
of conditions on their respective divisions. 


Auto Trucks Are Used at Principal Stores on the Union Pacific to Give Efficient Delivery 


Service. 


ous gang foremen and other men held = 
responsible inspect their own scrap ac- 
cumulations, before permitting it to be 
taken out of the shops. The scrap ser- 
vice cars are further utilized in shipping 
wheels on axles to and from terminal 
points. 


SuppLy TRAINS 

We are operating supply trains regu- 
larly, and nearly everyone is convinced 
that this is the most efficient manner to 
distribute monthly requirements of ma- 
terial and supplies, as it insures regu- 
larity in deliveries, supplying of correct 
quantities and kinds of material, deliver- 
ing to section tool houses, signal main- 


tainers’ houses, pumping plants, etc., di- 
rect. This eliminates tying up revenue 


Unit Piling System is Followed in all Lumber Yards on Union Pacific R, R. 
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LINE STOCKS 

The stores department on our railroad 
has taken a great deal of pride in assist- 
ing using departments in an orderly ar- 
rangement and care of such small work- 
iig* stocks that they find necessary to 
carry on hand for their work. 

For instance, at our large terminals 
where it is necessary to carry extra 
switches and frogs for special. crossings, 
etc., skids and platforms of certain de- 
sign have been provided and men of the 
stores department have assisted the track 
department in lining up this kind of 
stock. It has also been the privilege of 
the stores department to have a hand in 
the orderly arrangement of small motive 
power and car stocks, also section tool 
houses and other places where necessary 
to carry a small stock of tools and sup- 
plies. 

All activities which the stores department enters into 
have as their fundamental object the aim of regulating, 
caring for and handling of material and supplies on the 
railroad. It should be understood that on our railroad all 
material remains under the jurisdiction of the general 
storekeeper, until it has been finally used or applied. 


Material Procurement 


By Mr. E. J. REMENSNYDER 
Assistant to Purchasing Agent, Pennsylvania System 


A paper read before the annual convention of the Pur- 
chases and Stores Division, American Railway Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 16, 1924. 

In presenting an article on “Material Procurement,” 
I will endeavor to outline a method which from exper- 
ience, has been found to operate in a satisfactory and 
efficient manner. 

The chief concern is to render prompt and courteous 
service. You realize it is essential to deliver material 
and have it available when required, and any follow-up 
tickler system falls short of its purpose unless a steady 
flow of material to meet the demands of the service is 
provided. 

When an order has been placed under favorable con- 
ditions as to price, terms, quality, length of haul—point 
of shipment to destination considered, etc., the economic 
value of the purchase might be lost if the goods were 
not delivered on time. 

So long as conditions run along normally they do not 
need special attention, but when the unusual happens, 
all the facts are necessary and for this reason it is of 
the utmost importance that the delivery of material re- 
ceive close supervision from the time the business is 
awarded. 

The delivery should be urged within a reasonable pe- 
riod after the date order has been issued and periodically 
thereafter, keeping in mind of course delivery promise 
made when business was awarded and the class of ma- 
terial involved. These promises vary considerably for 
certain materials and remote deliveries are influenced by 
market conditions, labor trouble, car shortages, embargoes, 
etc. 


When the promised date of delivery has expired, as. 


indicated on the office copy or order against which in- 
voices are checked, the matter should be immediately 
taken up with the seller, using a form similar to the stan- 
dard adopted by the American Railway Association, Divi- 
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Type of Division Stores Building on the Union Pacific R. R. 


sion VI, Purchases and Stores, for advice as to when 
the material will be shipped. When results are not ob- 
tained by letters, telephone or telegraph, personal visits 
should be made to expedite delivery. However, the quan- 
tity, class and necessity governs how extensively the hur- 
rying of material should be carried on by personal visits. 
When the policy of the management or operating de- 
partment changes, making it necessary to retrench and 
the need for material is not so pressing, it should be hur- 
ried only as requested by the stores department, in order 
to provide sufficient quantities to prevent delay in opera- 
tions, except when an order becomes old, say sixty to 
ninety days, it should be called to the attention of the 
stores department with the idea of determining whether 
or not there exists a need for the material. In some cases 
it is desirable to cancel. 


‘Special and emergency requests should be given pre- 
ferred attention which may necessitate, at times, partial 
or complete passenger or express shipments. However, 
this should be confined to cases only where there is a 
likelihood of equipment being held. In this, the co- 
operation of the stores department is desirable through 


the medium of a daily report indicating the material ab-— 


solutely required to prevent delay, thus providing a record 
whereby the purchasing agent is acquainted, in an intelli- 
gent manner, with the situation at all points. Further, 
in this regard, co-operation with the manufacturer is im- 
portant in that demands are only made for such quantities 
as will actually relieve the situation. This is especially 
true when the manufacturer’s activities are at their peak, 
or operating conditions are difficult and expensive, because 
of existing influences beyond their control. 


It is advisable to have a report each month showing 
the status of all unfilled orders for each stock account 
over sixty and ninety days old and in reviewing these 
orders, where it is felt that the seller has failed to meet 
his obligation of delivery promised, the matter should 
be referred to the party awarding the business who will 
bring it to the attention of the fiim’s representative, per- 
sonally in charge, with the advice that unless promised 
deliveries are made it will be necessary to cancel existing 
orders and eliminate their name from the list of bidders 


with no prospects of future business until they can demon- 


strate their ability to make shipments as promised. Of 
course where there is only one source of supply, depen- 
dence must be placed upon the manufacturer's executive 
to afford proper relief in the situation when the facts are 
brought to his attention in a manner which demands ac- 
tion. In approaching the dealer on this subject, it 1s 
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important to listen to his side of the story before taking 
any drastic action as there may have existed a situation 
beyond his contro] which prevented delivery as originally 
promised. 

At the end of each month a bulletin posted in a con- 
spicuous place in the department, exhibiting the number 
ef unfilled orders over sixty and ninety days old, serves 
as a pulse of the general conditions. This report also in- 
dicates the status of unfilled orders for the previous 
months and reflects the performance of each division in 
the department. Naturally each supervisor watches what 
is accomplished by the other fellow. 

It has been quite interesting to observe that the plan 
acts as an incentive and experience has demonstrated it 
is sound and produces results. 

There is one thing to be avoided in the method followed 
in effecting the proper delivery of material and that is 
the tendency of allowing it to become a mere matter of 
form and routine. When it reaches this stage, it becomes 
ineffective and is in a large measure a waste of time. 

The problem of procurement can be made easier and 
result in economy to the railroad if the purchasing de- 
partment will apprise the stores department from time 
to time of market conditions both as to trend in prices 
and prospects of deliveries either favorable or otherwise. 
This is an important function of the purchasing depart- 
ment because its daily contact with the sellers enables it 
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to observe the trend of business conditions and offer de- 
pendable advice along this line. 

A schedule of the time necessary to obtain deliveries of 
various commodities, showing the number of days that 
should be allowed between the date the requisition reaches 
the purchasing department and the date material can 
ordinarily be delivered to destination, should be furnished 
the stores department as often as conditions warrant or 
depending on changed conditions affecting deliveries. 

In following up the delivery of material; perhaps the 
same principles are observed by most railroads but the 
fact should be borne in mind constantly, that there is 
nothing gained by waiting until the situation grows criti- 
cal, and in order to obtain successful results and control 
the business, it is necessary to give the matter proper 
supervision by concentrating on the unusual conditions. 

I wish to emphasize that ‘Material Procurement” 
means rendering service and the responsibility of the pro- 
curer does not cease with the placing of the order; it is 
the delivery of the proper material at the proper time and 
place that completes the obligation. It is most important 
to have material delivered when needed, not before or 
after date shown on the delivery schedule used when 
requisition was prepared. This means better control of 
the stocks on hand and if followed religiously the result 
will be a minimum investment in stock carried, yet ample 
to operate the railroad efficiently and economically. 


New Type Tank Cars Designated as Class VI 


Committee on Tank Cars Prepares Specifications 
for Tank Car for the Transportation of Helium Gas 


The committee on tank cars of A. R. A. Division V, sub- 
mitted for adoption as recoiimended practice at the Atlantic 
City convention, June 17, 1924, the following specifications 
for what will be known as a class VI tank, car for the 
transportation of helium gas. 


There have been submitted requests for approval of 
designs of tank cars for carrying commodities in bulk 
for which the present American Railway Association 
specifications do not provide, such as helium gas, propane, 
anhydrous ammonia, and liquefied petroleum gas. 

Transportation of helium gas is to be in large tanks, 
under a pressure of 2,000 Ibs. per square inch, and the 
committee has reviewed designs of tank cars suitable for 
this commodity, and has also prepared a specification for 
what will be known as a class VI tank car for the 
transportation of helium gas. 

SPECIFICATIONS FoR Crass VI TANK CAR 
POE CtIVe sf atarsrtaie ig im bac lags 8 

These specifications cover a car having three or four 
helium gas tanks. 

Designs for this class of car, including details, the ap- 
proval of which is specifically required, shall be submit- 
ted to and approved by the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 

Tank 

Note.—It is so vitally important, because of the char- 
acter of the commodities to be shipped in these cars, that 
the tank shall be absolutely tight, that riveted tanks, or 
tanks with seams welded, will not be permitted. 

1. Bursting pressure—Not specified. 

2. Material—(a) Forged steel. 

(b) Tanks shall be hollow forged in one piece to a 


straight cylinder after which they are machined inside 
and outside before the operation of closing in or necking 
down the ends is performed. After this latter operation, 
they are to be finally machined to size on the ends and 
outside diameter. 

(c) Tanks shall be made, marked, tested and reported 
in full compliance with the provisions of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shipping container, specification No. 
3-A, as modified to cover cylinders having an outside 
diameter of not less than 40 in. and length of not less 
than 20 ft. overall. 

3. Welding.—Not permitted. 

4, Calking—Not permitted. 

5. Tank head cover—A forged steel cover shall be 
provided, secured by bolts or studs. The joint of the 
cover shall be of approved form, tight against vapor 
pressure and when necessary to sectre this a satisfactory 
gasket shall be used. 

6. Dome.—None required. 

7 Tnlet and outlet valves—(a) One cover of each 
tank shall be drilled through at the center and tapped 
at the outer end to take the charging and discharging 
valve. 

(b) The design of the valve shall be approved by the 
bureau of explosives and conform to requirements pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission regu- 
lation. 

(c) Charging and discharging valve on each tank shall 
be protected from accidental injury by a suitable steel 
cover securely fastened to the tank and arranged so that 
it can be readily opened for inspection and adjustment, 
and can be securely locked in a closed position. 
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Underframe, Anchorage, Etc. 


8. Tank cars shall be built with underframe. 

9. Underframe material—(a) Underframe shall be of 
steel which complies with the A. R. A. specifications for 
structural steel, shapes, plates and bars. 

(b) Rivets shall comply with the A. R. A. specifica- 
tions for rivet steel and rivets for passenger and freight 
equipment cars. ; 

(c) Underframes shall be equipped with cast or forged 
steel center plates. Malleable iron may be used for other 
details, such as striking plates, draft lugs, side bearings, 
push-pole pockets, etc. Steel and malleable iron cast- 
ings shall comply with the A. R. A. specifications for 
these materials. 

9-A. Center sills——The center sill construction shall 
meet the following requirements : 

Minimum center sill area between rear followers—30 
Sci; ails 

Ratio, stress to end load, not more than 0.05. 

Length of center or draft sill members between braces 
shall not be moré than twenty times the depth of the 
member, measured in the direction in which buckling 
may take place. 

Continuous sills having cover plates are preferable. 

If other construction is used, the effective cross-sec- 
tional area, including connections, must be at least as 
strong as continuous sills. 

9-B. Draft attachments——The strength value of the 
draft attachments and the center sill construction shall 
be equivalent to at least 12% sq. in. of steel in tension 
and compression, 8 sq. in. of rivet bearing area, and 15 
sq. in. in shear. The ratio of unit stress to end load 
shall not exceed 0.12. 

10. Cars without underframes.—Shall not be per- 
mitted. 

11. Body bolster —Body bolster shall be of steel cast- 
ings or of the built-up type thoroughly substantial and 
sufficient in strength to carry the superimposed loads. 
Jacking pads to be provided. 


12. Draft gear—Cars shall be equipped with a draft 
gear having a minimum capacity of 150,000 lbs. 

13. Anchorage——(a) The lower tanks shall rest on 
steel supports, secured by rivets to the underframe, pre- 
ferably located over bolsters, or the support can consist 
of a combination structure serving as a tank support 
and body bolster. The upper tank or tanks to rest on 
steel saddles mounted on lower tanks. 


(b) The tanks shall be secured against end shifting 
and turning by a suitable anchorage at the center, or at 
the bolsters, or be secured by some means other than 
head blocks. 

When bolts are used for securing the anchorage to the 
supports or underframe, they shall be turned bolts and 
driven in reamed holes. 


The method of anchorage of tanks shall be approved 
by the American Railway Association. 

14. Push-pole pockets—There shall be a push-pole 
pocket at each corner of the car. Where, from the con- 
struction of the car, the push-pole pockets can not well 
be placed on the corners of the underframe, they shall 
be applied to the body bolsters. 
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cocks arranged in series so as to cut out one (1) brake 


+ 


15. Couplers—A. R. A. standards and recommended - 


practice as is the case of other classes of freight equip- 
ment cars. 

16. Brakes.—(a) Automatic brake, two cylinder type, 
suitable for car in passenger or freight service. Brake 
cylinders provided with slack adjuster and reservoirs of 
a capacity required by the service, with suitable cut-out 


cylinder and part of reservoir capacity when car is used 
in freight service. 


A. R. A. standards and recommended practice to be 
followed. 


Braking power to be 40 per cent of lightweight of car 
based on 50 pound cylinder pressure for freight service, 
and 90 per cent of light weight of car based on 60 pound 
cylinder pressure for passenger service. 


Brake piping to be 1%-in. extra heavy, preferably 
wrought iron; angle cock nipples to be standard weight. 

Hand brake power shall comply with A. R. A. circular 
No. S-III-11, May 15, 1919, from the general committee, 
and revisions thereto. 


(b) In order to provide for the movement of this car 
in passenger service, car shall be equipped with air signal 
and steam heat lines including end valves; standard 
weight piping to be used. Steam heat line to be insulated. 

17. Trucks.—The truck as a whole shall be equal in 
strength to the carrying capacity of the axles and 
equipped with roller side bearings, steel wheels, axles, 
bolsters, journal boxes, bearings, center plates, etc., shall 
be in accordance with A. R. A. standards and recom- 
mended practice as in the case of other classes of freight 
equipment cars. Cast steel side frames, A. R. A. design, 
modified for clasp brakes. 

18. Marking—A. R. A. standard marking for freight 
cars (Fig. 6), with the additional marking “Helium 
Gas” and such other marking as may be required. 

19. Safety appliances——Safety appliances shall be in 
accordance with Fig. 7 and specifications therewith, which 
conform to the United States safety appliances, standard. 

Fastenings for safety appliances must not be screwed 
or riveted to the shell of tank; they shall be secured to 
suitable tank bands or parts of car structure. 


Safety Valves and Safety Vents 
20. Safety valves.—None required. 


21. Safety vent—(a) One cover plate of each tank 
shall be drilled for two or more safety ports, tapped to 
take the safety devices. 


(b) The safety device shall preferably be closed with 
a frangible disc of suitable material of a thickness that 
will insure rupture at or below the test pressure for the 
tanks. The design shall be approved by the bureau of 
explosives and conform to requirements prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission regulations. 

(c) Safety devices on each tank shall be protected 
from accidental injury by a suitable steel cover, securely 
fastened to the tank and arranged so that it can be readily 
opened for inspection and can be securely locked in a 
closed position. 

Tests 


22. Certification of tests—Tests of tanks and their 
safety devices shall be certified by the party making the 
tests to the owner of the tank car and to the chief in- 
spector, bureau of explosives, in the form prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

23. Tests of tanks—Tanks shall be tested before being 
put into service, after that as required by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations for retest of cylinders. 

Tanks shall be tested to a pressure of not less than 
one and two-thirds times the charging pressure cor- 
responding to a temperature of 70 degrees F. for which 
the tank is designed. : , 

24. Tests of safety devices—Safety devices shall be 
tested at intervals as prescribed by the bureau of explo- 
sives. 
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When valves are tested, the date, pressure to which 
tested, place where test was made, and by whom, shall 
be stenciled on the tank in accordance with the American 
Railway Association standard marking for freight cars. 


INSPECTION 


25. Inspection.—Tank cars shall be inspected as to 
their construction and equipment before being placed in 
service, by inspectors in the employ of the car builder 
or the car owner. 


The car builder shall furnish to the car owner, and to 
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the chief inspector, bureau of explosives, before the car 
is placed in service, a certificate in the form given on 
page 47, that such car complies in all details with the re- 
quirements of the American Railway Association stand- 
ard specifications for class VI tank car. 

When the car and its equipment meet the requirements 
of the specifications, the legend “A. R. A. Spec. VI’ 
with the initials of the party whose inspector made the 
inspection, and the date of the inspection shall be sten- 
ciled on the tank in accordance with the American Rail- 
way Association standard marking for freight cars. 


Car Building Program in a Railroad Shop 


Pere Marquette Ry. Constructs Refrigerator Cars in 
New Shops After a Well-Planned Production Schedule 


Proper methods of production scheduling founded upon 
close co-operation between the various departments of the 
shop and embodying such important elements as material, 
shop equipment and labor, are always an interesting subject 
well worth while dwelling upon. A constructively laid 
program adapted to the particular conditions within a shop, 
affords a steady maximum output and regulates the individ- 
ual department’s activitics. Men in their respective relation 
to manufacture, labor and its compensation, the purchasing, 
inspecting, handling, storing and supervision of materials, 
the computation of production costs, arrangement and main- 
tenance of machinery and equipment, are factors controlled 
by such a planning system. It locates the sources of pre- 
ventable waste of both time and materials. 

The Rattway REvIEwW has given several interesting ac- 
counts of production methods in car manufacturing and rail- 
road shops, and presented the results of the inauguration of 
these methods. Actual performances in the course of oper- 
ation under such systems have been reveiwed. The follow- 
ing account describes the. production activities under a 
similar system introduced in the new Wyoming car shops 
of the Pere Marquette Ry. at Grand Rapids, Mich. Three 
hundred refrigerator cars are now being built after a pro- 
duction schedule at the rate of 2% cars per day. The pro- 
gram is well planned and furnishes an interesting study of 
all shop activities and should give valuable information to 
other railroad men contemplating the inauguration of similar 
schedules in their own shops or improving the methods now 


Interior View of the New Car Erecting Shop with Refrigerator Cars in Course of 


in force. The extensive use of the special templates and 
jigs, to which we especially call our readers’ attention, 
naturally increases the production and improves the quality 
of the. work. 


As reported in the Railway Review on February 16, 
1924, the Pere Marquette Ry. is constructing 300 new 
refrigerator cars in the Wyoming shops at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. This lot of cars is the first work going through 
the recently erected car shops. As the new shops were 
described in last week’s issue of the Railway Review, only 
such mention of the shops themselves will be made herein 
as will be of special interest in the building of this particu- 
lar class of car. The work is being performed by the 
regular force of the company’s workingmen and under a 
progressive system whereby the cars are being moved for- 
ward from position to position in the course of construc- 
tion. 


Car CONSTRUCTION AND INSULATION 


In a general way the car is the Fruit Growers Express 
Co.’s type of standard refrigerator car with steel under- 
frame and wood superstructure and with ice compart- 
ments at each end having stationary insulated bulkheads. 
The construction employed is indicated in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, which show the insulating material 
massed beneath the outside sheathing, with air space pro- 
vided between the inner lining of Insulite insulation and 
the inside lining of the car. 


Construction, 
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New Car Erecting Shop in the Wyoming Shops of the Pere Marquette Railway. 


The side and end insulation consists of one layer of 
y-in, Insulite applied on the outside of the side and end 
posts, with three additional layers of 14-in. hairfelt. The 
latter insulation is applied in continuous length from door 
post to door post and secured in place by longitudinal and 
latitudinal nailing strips at the sills, posts, braces and 
other framing members. A layer of Mule-Hide water- 
proof paper is applied immediately under the outside 
sheathing boards and extends from the bottom of the 
side sill to the top of the side plate. 

The floor is insulated with 2-in. pure corkboards laid 
on a 13/16-in. tongued and grooved sub-floor. The cork- 
boards are backed up tight against each other, and after 
being laid the top of the cork is covered with a water- 
proofing compound at least 4% in. thick. The latter is 
poured so that all joints between the corkboards become 
filled. A layer of Mule-Hide asphalt saturated fabric 
is applied. The Mule-Hide fabric extends 15 ins. high 
under the inside lining, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The roof is insulated with one layer of 14-in. Insulite 
applied immediately under the ceiling and extends the 
full width and length of car. Additional insulation con- 
sists of four layers of %-in. hairfelt, with a top layer of 
¥2-in. Insulite laid between each car lining and extending 
in continuous pieces from side plate to side plate. The 
insulation is held in place by nailing strips, and the whole 
covered with waterproofing compound to insure tight- 
ness. The car is equipped with a well designed outside 
metal roof. 

The underframing is of steel with channel center sill 
and angle side sills. The center sill is of the box type 


consisting of two channels with top and bottom cover 
plates. The end sills are maue of structural channels. 
Cross bearers and bolsters are made of pressed steel 
diaphragms with top and bottom cover plates. 

All posts and braces are seated in malleable iron pocket 
castings. The ice compartments at each end of the car 
are of the basket type and fitted for full or half icing. 
They are lined on the sides and ends with galvanized iron 
to a distance of 4 ft. 2 in. from the tep of the floor. 

The drip pans are made of No. 18 galvanized steel. 
The bulkhead construction and insulation are as shown 
on the drawings. The open space between the top of the 
bulkhead and the ceiling is closed off from the inside of 
the car by means of two 1%-in. by 34-in. galvanized steel 
bars secured to each bulkhead post by 3¢-in. bolts. This 
is to prevent pilfering or entrance into the car through 
the hatch opening. A protection screen is also applied 
to the bulkhead posts on the inside of the car. Floor 
racks are applied to permit more efficient refrigeration. 
The general dimensions of the new cars are as follows: 


ens thuovereendusilismen seen +i SR eee 40 ft. 10 in. 
Length inside between end linings............. 39 ft. 7% in. 
Length inside between bulkheads.............. 33 ft. 234 in. 
Width over sidé™sills: 7... 2.0.4.3 bee eee 9 ft. 1 om 
Width inside between side linings.............. 8 ft. 25% in, 
Height insidélof €ar..4 4. 2ee. . oe. ee teagtee 7 Stoo 
Width of door 6pening: -..:..... 2... ee eee 3 ft: 1% my 
Height of ‘door opening 13.15. 1. aan vee ees) EE Sein 
The capacity of thé-ice bunkers... /..... 0. eee 9600 Ibs. 


Total- light "weight®oiecat.e. 4.20 o1e fee eee 55,300 Ibs. 
The trucks are of the Bettendorf type with journal 
boxes cast integral with: the truck side frames. 
Tue New Erecrinc SHOP 
As shown in the accompanying illustrations, the new 
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Wyoming Shops of the Pere Marquette Ry. The New Car Erecting Shop at the Left and the New Planing Mill at the Right. 


Both Shops are 


Served by Yard Crane Shown in the Background, 
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car erecting shop is lo- 
cated west of the new 
planing mill. At the 
north end both shops 
are served by an over- 
head. yard crane. The 
erecting shop is served 
by two 15-ton capacity 
eranes* placed overhead 
and running full length 
of the shop, and by ad- 
ditional 3000-lbs. capac- 
ity jib cranes, placed at 
each column of the shop 
building on the east side. 
The fact that the over- 
head cranes serve the en- 
tire shop area and the jib 
cranes are placed in a lo- 
cation to greatly facili- 
tate erecting work dur- 
ing the construction, will naturally ‘ncrease the produc- The erecting shop is 67 ft. wide by 320 ft. long. There 
tion and extensively lower the cost of handling material. are three tracks placed on 20-ft. centers. Two of these 


Inside View of the New Planing Mill, Wyoming Shops of the Pere Marquette Ry. 
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General Drawing of the New Pere Marquette Refrigerator Cars Now Under Construction in the Wyoming Shops. 
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Refrigerator Car Now Under Construction at the Wyoming Shops of the Pere Marquette Railway. 


tracks are used as working tracks, while the third track, 
entering the shop from the south, is a stub track and used 
as a supply track. The area immediately north of this 
track, for a distance of approximately 100 ft., has been 
reserved for such machine equipment as is usually needed 


Me ie 


Cross Section- Side Plate Cross Section- Side Sill 


Cross-Section of Side Plate and Side Sill Used in the Construction of 

New Refrigerator Cars. These Members are Finished to Desired Size 

in One Operation through the Introduction of Specially Constructed 
Knives for the Planer. 


Inside View of New Pere Marquette Refrigerator Cars, Showing the 
Stationary Bulkhead and Floor Racks, 


in an erecting shop. Besides an oil furnace there are: 
2 open forges. 
1 press. 
1 hammer. 


4 1 punch. 


1 drilling machine. 
1 shear. 


Specially constructed bins and racks are placed west 
of the supply track for storing material and car parts 
used in the construction. Jigs and working benches for 
special sub-assembly work are located here. Thus fabri- 
cated and assembled parts are always at hand when 
needed, which permits a steady output and prevents in- 
terruptions in the production. The fact that the material 
is kept on the side and in close proximity to the tracks 
where the erecting work is performed naturally minim- 
izes the handling of the materials and prevents the area 
immediately around the cars from becoming clogged up. 


The construction is carried out on the two tracks 
known as the working tracks. These tracks open into 
the shop yards at both ends so that cars can enter and 
leave the shop in either direction. 


MATERIAL STORAGE AND HANDLING 
In addition to what already has been mentioned about 
material for sub-assemblies and its handling in describing 
the new erecting shop, mention must be made that ma- 


_terials such as truck frames, truck parts, air brake and 


brake material, etc., are brought to the north entrance of 
the shop by means of the overhead yard crane. From 
here it can be conveyed to any part of the erecting shop 
reached by the shop cranes. For the construction of the- 
refrigerator cars, described in this article, it was found to 
be convenient to store all-truck material and parts to be 
applied to the steel underframes directly under the yard 
craneway at the north end of the erecting shop, as the 
work, pertaining to these parts and described under po- 
sition No. 1, is performed here. It becomes only neces- 
sary to pick the parts up and place them where they be- 
long during the erection. 


Due to the fact that work on the new yard has not yet 
been completed, it has been impossible to avoid consider- 
able rehandling of lumber material on its way through 
the mill. The new layout, however, calls for all lumber 
to be stored north of the new planing mill. This will 
permit the lumber to be worked to desired shapes and 
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Cross Section of New Pere Marquette Refrigerator Car Built in 
Wyoming Shops. 


sizes on its way through the mill without back handling ; 
entering the shop through the north entrance and the 
finished product leaving the mill through the south en- 
trance. 


The shop program calls for storage racks to be built 
and located in the area immediately south of the mill. 
These racks will measure approximately 50 ft. in width 
and 300 ft. in length. The construction will be such 
that the finished material stock easily can be supervised 
and stored as to kind, size and series of cars. An 18-ft. 
wide walk connecting the 
mill and the erecting 
shop at the south end 
will complete the layout. 
Lumber material will be 
delivered at the south 
end of the erecting shop 
over this walk, from 
where it can be conveyed 
to any desired place in 
the shop by means of the 
overhead cranes. 


ERECTION 


The cars: are being 
built under a progressive 
system. The work is 
apportioned to various 
positions and the cars 
moved forward as the 
assembling _ progresses. 
Six cars are under con- 
struction simultaneously 
on each track. The ac- 
companying illustrations 
show the cars in the vari- 
ous stages of erection at 
several positions. 

In connection with the 

building program it be- 
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Position No. 1, As sembling of Trucks, in the Building Program of New 
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Section of Stationary Bulkhead and Ice Bex in New Pere Marquette 
Refrigerator Cars, 


comes necessary to mention the fact that the underframes 
are delivered assembled and ready for the application of 
draft gears and brake equipment. The erection is com- 
pleted in 12 positions with six groups of working men; 
each group detailed to two positions. It will be some- 


what complicated to explain the exact performance and 
the following line-up therefore gives the actual number 
of man-hours in each position without reference as to 
the number of men or their respective duties within the 
position. 


The rate of production is 2% cars per day. 


. 
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Program of Refrigerator Car Building in the Wyoming Shops of the Pere Marquette Ry. 


Work Performed in Position No. 1, Application of 


Daft epee and Air Brake Equipment. 


Position No. 1.— 

The work performed in this position consists of the 
assembling of the trucks and the application to the un- 
derframe of air brake equipment, including the train 
line, all draft gear parts complete with couplers, side 
bearings and uncoupling device. The application of 
the draft gear includes the riveting up of draft lugs. | 

The work is carried out at the north end of the 
erecting shop immediately under the shop yard crane- 
way. The method used for applying these attachments 
is very interesting and has permitted_a considerable 
saving over the customary practice. The underframe 
is turned bottom side up and placed on the track lead- 
ing into the shop. This position of the frame allows 
the draft gear parts simply to be dropped in between 
the sills, and the application of all other material can 
be handled much easier by the men. Formerly it was 
customary to jack the draft gear into place from the 
ground. All overhead work has in this way been 
done away with. 

That the new method saves time and labor is evi- 
dent. The time saved for the application of the coup- 
lers and draft gears alone is approximately 8 man- 
hours per car. The application of the air brake equip- 
ment and piping saves approximately one-half the time 
originally used, or approximately 1% hours for the 
steel men, and about 40 minutes for the air brake 


men per car. 
The work is performed in 14 man-hours. 
Position No. 2.— 

The work includes the application of the wooden 
sills to the steel underframe. Sub- -flooring is applied 
and all post and brace castings are set in position. The 
corkboard is applied and covered with waterproofing 
compound as previously described. 

The work requires 8 man-hours. 

Position No. 3.— 
This position calls for the application of the Mule- 
Hide waterproof fabric to the corkboard as well as 
the application of the upper floor. 
This work requires 8 man-hours. 
Position No. 4.— 

In this position the body framing is assembled, which 
includes the fitting of all posts, braces, belt rails and 
the application and tightening of all framing tie rods. 
The setting of the complete roof to the frame is also 
performed in this operation. 

The work requires 32 man-hours. 

Position No. 5.— 


} 


This position includes the application of %-inch In- 


sulite insulation as well as the application of three 
layers of '%-inch hairfelt and of the waterproofing 
paper on the outside under the side sheeting. 

The work in this position requires 32 man-hours. 


Position No, 6—— 


~ 


The Assembling of the Roof of the New Pere Marquette Refrigerator Cars Built in the 
Wyoming Shops: 


Application of inside and outside 
sheathing 
The work requires 48 man-hours. 


Position No. 7.-— 
Application of the outside metal 
roof and fascias. 
The work requires 36 man-hours. 


Position No, 8.—= 


Application of bulkheads ‘compl 
The work requires 32 man-hours. 


Position No. 9.— 

Application of all safety appliances, 
running boards, hand brake attach- 
ments above the end sill, and hatch 
covers. 


The work requires 24 man-hours. 
Position No. 10.— 


} 
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Application of hatch 
plugs, inside floor 
facks, ice grates, 
doors, card boards and 
bumper plates. 


The work requires 
60 man-hours. 


Position No. 11— 
Complete painting 
and stenciling. 
‘The work> requires 
48 man-hours. 
Position No. 12.— 
Inspecting and test- 
ing. 
The work requires 
2 man-hours. 


In addition to the 
man-hours specified in 
the various positions, 
8 additional man- 
hours are required for 
the building of the 
complete roof struc- 
ture, applied in posi- 
tion No. 4, and which 
will be described be- 
low. This completes 
the erection of one re- 
frigerator car com- 
plete, which requires a 
total of 352 man- 
hours. 


FABRICATING AND SUB- 
ASSEMBLING OF CAR 
ParTs 


Before the final as- 
sembling or erection in 
any class of work can be 
started, fabrication of all 
parts and sub-assembling 
of various units must 
have progressed to such 
a stage as to assure a 
practical quantity of the 
required material being 
on hand to prevent a tie- 
up in the production. 
Special attention has also 
been paid to this phase 
of the erection, and one 
can find various units 
assembled on the ground 
ready to be applied in the 
course of construction. 
The introduction of the 
overhead crane facilities 
in the erecting shop un- 
doubtedly is a great ad- 
vantage for carrying out 
assembly work and con- 
stitutes a labor saving 
well worth mentioning. 


In connection with the 
work carried out in po- 
sition No. 4 of the erec- 
tion, mention was made 
of the application of the 
complete roof to the 
frame. The roof is as- 
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Labor Saving Devices Introduced in the Wyoming Shops of the Pere Marquette Ry. Latitudinal Running 
Boards and Hatch Cover Assembled on Specially Constructed Forms. 


Sub-Assembling of Car Parts in Connection with the Building of the New Pere Marquette Refrigerator Cars 
in the Wyoming Shops. The Roof is Assembled Complete on the Ground and Made Ready for the Applica- 
tion of the Outside Metal Roof. 


The Method of Handling the Assembled Koof for (ok apie ak to the Car in Wyoming Shops of the Pere Mar- 
quette Ry. 
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sembled complete on the ground, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The work is carried out on trestles, 
and material is assembled at the correct working height 
for the men. The roof structure is built up complete, 
including side end plates, ridge poles, carlines, purlines, 
mullions, application of the waterproofing compound, and 
the framing and the fitting of the hatch openings. The 
performance of this work on the ground eliminates all 
overhead scaffold work as well as the handling of the 
material to the roof of the car. All tie rods are applied 
and tightened. The ceiling boards are applied and nailed 
in place, and after the roof structure as a whole has been 
applied. to the car framing, it becomes necessary only to 
apply the outside metal roof together with side end and 
fascias. 

Work of this kind when: carried out at a convenient 
working height and thus eliminating the handling of ma- 
terial to the scaffolds, produces a considerable saving in 
cost of labor. It is interesting to note that the method 
of constructing the roof in this manner, in this particular 
case has saved the railroad company approximately 
$55.00 per car in labor alone. 

The side doors are built in a similar manner in a 
specially constructed frame. They are assembled com- 
plete including the sheathing and inside lining and made 
ready for the application to the car. ‘The fact that the 
doors are built in a frame, eliminates all unnecessary fit- 
tings, as all doors are made to exact size. An iron frame 
which is made to correspond with the dimension of the 
special door frame, is inserted in the door opening of 
the car, where it remains until the roof structure ‘has 
been applied and the side frame tightened and squared. 

Other special frames for various sub-assembly work 
have been introduced in-the Wyoming shops. There are 
frames for the application of the drip pans to the ice 
box floor pans, for the assembling of the latitudinal run- 
ning boards including the hatch covers, and frames for 
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other work of similar nature. It is obvious that these 
frames will produce increased output and save both time 
and cost of labor. 

HANDLING OF MATERIAL AND ACCOUNTING 


The handling of the material in the course of the erec- 
tion of the cars is specialized in a manner exactly similar 
to that in the erection of the cars. Each group of men 
detailed to the various positions is in charge of a working 
foreman. The working foreman has his individual ma- 
terial men who supply the material for his position only, 
In this manner the handling becomes mechanical on the 
part of the material carriers, as they are not burdened 
with the handling of several kinds of material for various 
positions at the same time. It simplifies their work and 
adds greatly to the efficiency of each position. 

The material men are working under the car depart- 
ment, and their time is charged to the store department; 
putting the supervision where it belongs and the charges 
where they belong. 

_ The method of accounting formerly used has been 
changed to eliminate unnecessary price setting. The old 
practice made it necessary for the men carrying mater- 
ials to furnish a 1300-form to the store department upon 
each visit;when drawing out material, be it only for one 
nut or one dozen bolts or a pound of nails. This made 
it. necessary for the accounting department to consume 
a great amount of time in price setting and accounting 
for the various items used in the construction of the 
cars. The handling of the numerous 1300-forms has 
now been entirely eliminated by the introduction of a new 
form. A complete bill of material has been miumeo- 


~ graphed. covering all materials necessary for the con- 


struction of one complete refrigerator car. The bill is 
subdivided in various itéms such as framing, galvanized 
iron, piping, nails, castings, bolts, screws, rivets, nuts, 
forgings, specialties, etc. and when drawing material it 
becomes necessary only to furnish one 1300-form read- 


Refrigerator Car Construction in the Wyoming Shops of the Pere Marquette Ry. After the Complete Roof has Been Applied the 


Car Framing is Squared, Belt Rails Applied and Tie Rods Tightened. 


Note the Iron Frame in the Door Opening to Insure Cor- 


rect Width and Height for the Doors. 
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ing: “One (or desired 
number of) new refrig- 
erator car complete as 
per attached bill of ma- 
terial.” 


INTERESTING SHOP 
PRACTICES 


In the construction of 
the new refrigerator 
cars, every precaution 
has been taken to eiimi- 
nate all unnecessary 
work which would in- 
crease labor cost and 
material handling. As 
an example of saving of 
time and money, and 
elimination of waste, 
mention is made of lum- 
ber material for the cars, 
which is purchased ‘in 
eut lengths. The in- 
sulation material likewise is ordered cut to exact sizes, 
thus making it necessary only to apply it in its proper 
place, without cutting or fitting. 

Long lumber material such as sills and plates is or- 
dered from the mills finished on two sides. A special set 
of knives have been made to fit the planer and arranged 
in such a manner that the side sills and the side plates 
can be sized and finished in one operation. The cross 
sections of these members are shown in one of the ac- 
companying illustrations. 

The method of laying out these members is different 


Erecting Work in Wyoming Shops. 


from the method ordinarily used. Special templets have 


bry 


been made to fit the lumber stock, and all holes for tie 
rods and bolts are center punched through these templets ; 
thus eliminating the use of a T-square, and the old- 
fashioned method of employing poles and combination 
templets. The new templets are made to fit the two fin- 
ished sides of the lumber stock. After the holes are 
bored, which is the first operation, the sills and plates 
are run through the planer and sized to the required size 
and contour. It is necessary then only to frame the 
tenons on the ends of these members. The old method 


ye 


Erecting Work in Wyoming Shops. Position No. 6, Application of 
Outside Sheathing in Building Program of New Refrigerator Cars, 
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’ Application of Corkboard Floor Insulation in 
Building Program of New Refrigerator Cars. 


Position No. 1 in the 


of taking care of this work consisted of running the ma- 
terial through the rip saw, which, for example, in the 
case of the side sill, would require six operations to ac- 
complish the same result which the planer now accom- 
plishes in one single operation. The introduction of 
this method and the specially constructed knives natur- 
ally eliminate a great deal of handling as well as labor, 
It has been possible to cut down the labor on the fram- 
ing of the sills alone to about one-third of the original 
time. : 

Not only is a saving in labor accomplished by the in- 
troduction of these methods, but the output in the mill 
has increased fully 35 per cent. Where it formerly re- 
quired two men for the laying out of this material, the 
same work is now performed by one man. The con- 
struction of the templet is such that the work can be per- 
formed by a helper, thus further cutting down the cost 
of labor. With the aid of the new methods introduced 
in this shop the actual cost of milling lumber has be- 
come about as low as in any other shop. : 

Credit for the successful handling of the material and 
the savings in shop operations, is due to the officers of 
this company in charge of the original plans for the con- 
struction of new shops. The location of the various 
buildings in relation to each other, and the facilities. for 
handling materials throughout the shop are factors of 
great importance. A full description of these shops was 
published in the Railway Review, June 14, 1924. 


Railway Exhibits at the British Empire 
Exhibition 


The Palace of Engineering, at the British Empire Ex- 
hibition, according to accounts published in recent issues 
of the Railway Gazette, London, includes the most ex- 
tensive and comprehensive display of engineering ma- 
chinery and exhibits ever gathered together under one 
roof. Five booths are occupied by British railway com- 
panies, together with a sixth jointly provided by the 
Great Southern & Western Ry. and the Midland Great 
Western Ry. of Ireland. 

In the exhibit of the London Midland & Scottish Ry. 
is a new type of third-class passenger coach, together with 
a kitchen car, when a regular restaurant is maintained 
for visitors. There are also many interesting models 
in connection with this exhibit. 

The Metropolitan Ry. shows a third-class trailer coach 
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as used for ordinary electric service. Stairways enable 
visiturs to pass inside for inspection. An added feature 
of this exhibit is a pictorial map covering the whole of 
the district served by the Metropolitan lines. The scenic 
attractions of the country traversed are well indicated 
by this pictorial map. Models of a “Planet” type loco- 
motive and of Trevithick’s engine are also displayed. 

In the exhibit of the Great Western Ry. one of the 
most interesting features is the first engine of the “Cas- 
tle” class, the Caerphilly Castle. A model is also ex- 
hibited of-a heavy gun carriage. 

The London & Northwestern Ry. shows in its exhibit 
a striking comparison of dimensions and capabilities, be- 


tween. Stephenson’s famous “Locomotion No. 1,” and. 


Greselys latest’ Pacific type locomotive. The former, 
together with the-origina! tender attached, is substantially 
the same as when it was built nearly 1U0 years ago... 

The special feature of the Southern Ry. exhibit7is the 


series of ‘scenic models of places of hotiday interest served _ 
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by the system. These are arranged angularly in alcoves, 
and give realistic impressions of Margate, Bournemouth, 
Eastbourne, Brighton, Worthing, Southsea and the Chan- 
nel islands. Attractiug even greater interest are many 
fine models of various steamships, Southampton docks 
and of a new floating dock recently installed by the South- 
ern. 

The Great Southern & Western and Midland Great 
Western Rys. of Ireland, have an exhibit which is de- 
signed to direct attention of tourists to the facilities af- 
forded by these railways. The main feature is a panoram- 
ic view. Showing the beauties of Killarney and other tour- 


. istadistricts, with, in the foreground, models of an Irish 
‘jyaunting car and a modern char-a-branc, also one of the 


picturesque round towers found in various parts of Ire- 
land.- Models of the Great Western Ry. steamer St. 
Patrick and the L. M. S. railway steamer Curraghmore 
direct attention to the Fishguard-Rosslare and Holyhead 
and Dublin or Kingstown routes to Ireland. 


~~ Report of Committee on Car Construction 
Including Tentative Report of Sub-committee on Fun- 
damentals of Design and Specifications for Box Cars 


The committee on car construction, of A. R. A. Division 
V—Mechanical, has submitted a report summarizing its 
work during the past year and presenting certain recom- 
mendations of which the following is an abstract. The re- 
port was presented at the Atlantic City convention on June 
16, 1924. 


In June, 1923, designs of 4/C and 4/D single and 

double sheathed box cars were presented. These were 
carefully reviewed by many who are interested in car 
designs. The general opinion engendered by these de- 
signs was disclosed by the suggestions and criticisms 
which were submitted in the past year, and which were 
considered by your committee. Some of these suggestions 
have already been adopted for introduction in the design, 
and others are now under investigation, with a view to 
at least adopting the principles disclosed by the sugges- 
tions. 
‘In making this progress report, it is pertinent to call 
attention to the fact that the publishing of these proposed 
car designs has already had a very material beneficial 
effect on other car designs which have since been brought 
out. Until recent years, there has been a very wide di- 
versity in car building practices and designs, resulting in 
wide variations in strength to resist end shock, and in 
carrying strength, all of which was reflected in repairs or 
maintenance. The fundamentals of design, which have 
gradually been adopted by the association, previous to 
the adoption of complete standard car designs, have 
brought about a greater uniformity of strength, and a 
greater amount of interchangeability of car parts which 
are most likely to require repairs on foreign lines. 

One of the great objects sought is to make such parts 
requiring repairs on foreign lines of the same detail con- 
struction, so that these parts—kept in stock by any rail- 
road—will be applicable to cars of foreign railroads, in 
addition to their own. The following examples may be 
cited : 

1. The use of standard contour and height of body 
center plate, and standard spacing of side bearings, will 
provide interchangeability of trucks. 

2. The use of standard, center to center, distance be- 
tween truck axles, together with standard bolster and 
spring opening, and height of spring seat above rail, will 
permit interchange of side frames, whether of the separ- 
able box or integral box type. The spring plank fastening 
must also be standard. 


3. The use of standard bolster opening, standard 
height of spring seat, and standard distance from bolster 
spring seat to bolster center plate, will permit interchange- 
ability of bolsters, regardless of details of design. 


4. The use of standard distance from center pin to 
face_of striking plate, together with standard spacing of 
center sills, will permit the use of standard designs of 
draft gear and attachments and will gradually work to- 
ward the crystallization of different designs of different 
draft gear and attachments into a minimum number of 
designs which include the best features of all. 

5. The center sill and side sill sections, which have 
been approved in connection with the standard cars 
adopted in 1923, may be utilized by the railroad companies 
in working out detailed designs of their own, and will, in 
this way, produce uniform strength and €ase of repairs, 
even though they do not elect to follow the standard de- 
sign throughout. ' 

6. The detailed design of box car already adopted 
provides standard dimensions for roofs -and-ends, which 
can be utilized in working out cars according to the rail- 
road companies’ own designs, which will result in stand- 
ardization of these two very important features. 

7. The adopted limits of stress, bearing area, eccem- 
tricity of end load, etc., together with the methods of 
calculating stresses throughout the car (the latter included 
in this year’s report) will bring about uniformity of 
strength in parts not covered by detailed standard designs. 

8. The safety appliances shown on the standard cars 
can readily be adapted to other designs. 

When the center sill design was first proposed, it was 
stated that it would be a difficult,.if not an impossible, 
beam to produce. The value of the standard center sill 
section is in the fact that the strength thereof is greater 
per unit area than of any other beam that can be used 
to meet the conditions as fixed. The use of it eliminates 
a considerable number of rivets. For the information of 
the members of the association, we would report that 
these sills have now been successfully rolled, and are being 
utilized in the construction of a relatively large order of 
house cars. 

The proposed side sills were deemed somewhat t00 
thin in section, by the steel mill which agreed to roll 
these 7-in. channels with 4-in. flanges, provided the thick- 
ness throughout was increased by about 1/16 in. The 
railroad ordering these sills agreed that this increase im 
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thickness would be acceptable for their order of cars. 
With the co-operation obtained in the rolling of these 
sills, your committee proposes to go over this again with 
representatives of the mill who have rolled sills, so that 
it can be determined what changes in the proposed sec- 
tions submitted by this committee are essential for final 
standardization. 

It is realized that there are in existence many thousands 
of cars of satisfactory design, and that there will be no 
particular disadvantage if such designs, or parts of them, 
are perpetuated on future cars, provided that details which 
are known to be weak, and not in accordance with pres- 
ent standards of strength, are replaced by parts conform- 
ing to the standard designs, as far as possible. However, 
it is self-evident that a design practically as good as the 
best now running, if universally adopted, will materially 
reduce repair cost on all railroads. The length of time 
within which this benefit will be apparent depends entirely 
on the extent to which the members of the association 
follow the adopted standards and recommended practice. 


As many requests have been received for a double 
sheathed car with wooden sheathing and wooden lining, a 
sub-committee is now at work on such design, which will 
embody, as far as possible, detail construction of the 
designs submitted in 1923. . 

A design of 40-ton and 50-ton double sheathed wood 
box car is now well advanced on the schedule of the 
committee on car construction. This design will employ 
a steel underframe, similar—if not identical—with that 
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Fig. 1.—Recommended Stenciling. 


used on the single sheathed car, as well as the same roof, 
side door, trucks, brake rigging, draft rigging, and other 
details. The design embraces the use of a continuous 
steel side truss of the Howe or Pratt type, and will offer 
an alternative to such railroads desiring either type of 
construction. We expect to be able to have this new 
design before you in 1925, 

Recommendations by your committee, on questions of 
minor import, referred to them, follow: 

(a) It is recommended that, in stenciling on sides of 
cars, fractions be omitted, using the next lower inch for 
inside dimensions, and the next higher inch for other 
dimensions. 

(b) It is also recommended that abbreviations be used 
in stenciling, wherever possible, and that a list of standard 
abbreviations be evolved. 

(c) It is recommended that, for stenciling cars to show 
load limit, the legend be arranged as per Fig. 1. 
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Requests for consideration of improvements in the 
general practice of car design are received from time to 
time. These will be given consideration by your com- 
mittee, when they make designs for cars, to which such 
improvements apply. To make them available for others 
not connected with this committee, but who practice car 
design, it has been decided to record in our annual report 
all suggestions that are held in abeyance. The following 
have been received in the past year: 

Under date of August 8, 1923, chief mechanical en- 
gineer, Erie Railroad Co., called attention to the advisa- 
bility of making the clear width between sides, near ends, 
of drop-end gondola cars, as wide as possible, consistent 
with strength of corner post. 

Under date of January 21, 1924, Mr. H. A. Simms, 
mechanical superintendent, American Railway Express 
Co., recommended standardization of hatch and bevels on 
future refrigerator cars. A sub-committee has been ap- 
pointed to work on this subject. 

In conference on loading rules, the steel shippers of- 
fered the following recommendations, in connection with 
new cars: 


First: All drop-end gondola cars to be equipped with 
end gates that are easily removed and replaced (pin and 
cotter type hinge). With drop-end gates secured to the 
car permanently (and laying flat on the floor) the ship- 
pers have difficulty in getting the required four inches 
clearance between end-gate and lading on twin and triple 
shipments. 


Second: All flat and drop-end gondola cars to be 
equipped with drop-down type brake staff. 

Third: Allow greatest possible distance between end- 
gate stops on drop-end gondola cars. 


Under date of February 6, 1924, Mr. L. K. Sillcox, 
general superintendent motive power, Chicago Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry., calls attention to the fact that dressed 
lumber, as manufactured, is less in width than A. R. A. 
specifications, namely: 6-in. rough lumber is finished to 
5¥%-in. face width, instead of 5%-in., etc. A sub-com- 
mitte is making an investigation. 


Under date of March 3, 1924, Mr. George T. Johnson, 
of the Buckeye Steel Castings Co., furnished prints to 
illustrate his suggested modification in ends of center sills, 
and castings attached thereto, to provide greater inter- 
changeability. The sub-committee on design is consider- 
ing this. 

Under date of March 6, 1924, Mr. W. P. Borland, di- 
rector, bureau of safety, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, wrote as follows: “When the first sample car is 
ready, we will be very glad to co-operate in its inspection, 
with respect to safety appliances. If this is agreeable to 
you, we would appreciate as much advance notice as pos- 
sible.” 


Under date of April 30, 1924, Mr. J. S. Neary, master 
car builder, Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville Ry., called 
attention to the fact that, several years ago, a recommen- 
dation was made by the committee on car construction to 
apply end stake pockets, to facilitate loading of stone, to 
all new flat cars. He calls attention to the fact that very 
few railroads have followed this recommendation, and 
sent sketch No. 42824, to illustrate a method of applying 
end stakes. The sketch indicates two transverse channels, 
spaced 5 in. apart, attached to center sill and side sill 
with channel-shaped straps, 4% in. apart, therebetween, 
thereby making two pockets on each side of the center 
sills of the car, sufficient for 41%-in. by 5-in. stakes. One 
of these stake pockets is located 15 in. from the longi- 
tudinal center line of car, and the other 45 in. from that 
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center line. This provides two stake pockets on each 
side of the center sills, at each end of the car. 


Bastc ASSUMPTIONS AND METHOD OF CALCULATING 
STRESSES 


Very little has yet been published as a guide to theoreti- 
cal bases for car designs. To cover this deficiency for 
car framing, a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. C. 
R. Harding (chairman), P. W. Kiefer, L. K. Sillcox and 
A. H. Fetters, was requested to investigate the methods 
now used, and develop a method that would give best 
results. This sub-committee has submitted a most valu- 
able and exhaustive report, which, however, was received 
too late for discussion by the committee on car construc- 
tion. A tentative report from this sub-committee is pre- 
sented herewith. As soon as possible complete report 
from this sub-committee will be published in order to 
bring out constructive criticisms and suggestions from 
those interested and experienced in car design. 


TENTATIVE REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF DESIGN 


Specifications for the Design of Box Cars 


1. General—-The standard A. R. A. maximum rail 
load limit shall determine the total vertical static load for 
the purpose of design. 

2. Floor plank shall be designed to carry the follow- 
ing loads: 

(a) Weight of floor plank. 

(b) Weight of lading uniformly distributed. 

(c) To provide for trucking loads, each floor plank 
shall be capable of sustaining a concentrated loaf of 
300 Ibs. placed anywhere and calculated unit stress for 
this load plus the dead weight of the plank, considering 
the floor plank as continuous over its supports, shall not 
exceed the allowable stress for wood prescribed in 
paragraph 7. The uniformly distributed lading shall 
not be combined with this concentrated load. 

3. Center sills shall be designed to withstand the fol- 
lowing loads: 

(a) Reaction of floor plank. 

(b) Weight of center sill and attachments. 

(c) End load of 250,000 Ibs. 

4. Crossbearers shall be designed to carry the follow- 
ing loads: 

(a) Weight of crossbearer. 

(b) Reaction from center sill—center sill considered 
as a continuous beam from end to end, unyielding sup- 
ports at ends, bolsters and crossbearers. 

5. Bolsters shall be designed to carry the following 
loads: 

(a) Weight of bolster and attachments. 

(b) Total reactions from side trusses. 

6. Side truss members shall be designed to withstand 
the following loads: 

(a) Direct stresses. 

(b) Stresses due to eccentricity of load application, 
compression members only. 

(c) Bulging due to a full load of wheat. 

(d) Centrifugal force equal to 5 per cent of the 
bulging force. 

(e) Longitudinal shifting of lading shall be provided 
for by applying a load of 200,000 Ibs. against the in- 
side of the end of the car at a distance of 42 in. above 

the line of draft. 

7. Unit Stresses: 

Structural steel— 

A ension a. 2 kee 16,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 

Compression». 2.caeee 16,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 

. for short columns. 
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For long columns, this unit stress shall be reduced by 
the Rankine formula, fixed ends. 
P 16,000 


where, 
P=the direct compressive stress in lbs., 
A==area of section in sq. in., 
L==length of column in inches, 
r==least radius of gyration in inches. 


Shear. Gu, ys eee ees 12,800 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Rivets 

SCAT s.r 1 dete taal SEP ats 10,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 

Bearings 2 Cee een ee 20,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Wood: 

Tension an bendingye. 5. 600 Ibs. per sq. in. 


8. Combined stresses: 

(a) For the combination of loads listed under “cross- _ 
bearers” and “bolsters” the allowable unit stresses in 
paragraph 7 shall be decreased 25 per cent. 

(b) For the combination of loads on side truss mem- 
bers the allowable unit stresses in paragraph 7 shall be — 
modified as follows: 

1. For direct stress, plus eccentricity, plus bulging, 
plus centrifugal force, increase unit stresses 25 per 
cent. 

2. For direct stress, plus eccentricity, plus centri- 
fugal force, plus longitudinal shifting of load, increase 
unit stresses 25 per cent. 

Note.—Bulging stress and stress due to longitudinal 
shifting of load should not be combined as they are not 
likely to be maximum simultaneously. 

Details of Design 

Floor Plank.—Floor planks shall be considered as con- 
tinuous beams. The reactions are thus determined on 
side sills, center sill, and, when present, intermediate 
stringers. 

Center Sills—The center sill shall be calculated as a 
continuous beam from end to end. For this purpose the 
points of assumed unyielding support shall be—the ends, 
bolsters and crossbearers. 

The end load shall be considered as applied on the 


_ back stop at the center line of draft. The unit stress due 


to end load shall be computed by the standard A. R, A. 
method and shall be combined with the unit stresses due 
to vertical load. 

Crossbearers and Bolsters.—Only the cover plates of 
crossbearers and bolsters shall be considered as effective 
in resisting bending moment. . 

Side Truss Members.—The bending moment at the 
center of a column due to eccentricity shall be the direct 
stress multiplied by the average eccentricity, . 

Bulging stresses shall be computed for a limit load of 
wheat. The total bulging force shall be computed by the 
Rankine formula: 


1— Sin @ 


1+ Sin @ 
where, 


P=total bulging force per ft. of length, 

w==weight per cu. ft. taken at 49 lbs. 

h==depth of grain in feet, 

(Y—=angle of repose 25° “ 

This force shall be distributed vertically so as to be 

zero at the surface of the wheat and to increase uni- 
formly to a maximum at the floor line. The side mem-— 
Pats in resisting bulging shall be considered as fixed end~ 
eams, 


P= ¥Y, wh? 


ss. 
> 
* .™ 
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General 


Fixed Ends.—As these specifications are based on fixed 
end conditions of side truss members, both as beams and 
as columns, the riveted connections of such members 
should be detailed so that their ends are substantially 
fixed. 


Riveting —The rivet spacing in the center sill, cross- 
bearers and bolsters shall not be more than 6 in. nor 
more than 16 times the thickness of the thinnest plate 
connected nor less than three times the diameter of the 
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rivets. 

No rivet hole shall be closer to the edge of a plate 
then 1% times the nominal diameter of the rivet, meas- 
ured from the center line of the rivet. 

_ Members or parts of members in tension shall have 
rivet holes deducted, and these shall be assumed as 1/16- 
in. larger than the undriven rivet. 

The rivet spacing in cover plates of cross bearers, bol- 
sters and center sills shall in no case be more than would 
develop the full value of the shear stress at any point 
within a distance equal to the depth of the member. 


Pennsylvania R.R. 2-8-2 ile Electric Locomotive 


Lastest Unit of a Class of Electric Motive Power 
Capable of Operating in Freight or Passenger Service 


By W. H. Eunson 
Railway Equipment Enginecr, W estinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


In an article by Mr. T. C. Wurts, published in the 
Raitway Revirw, Jan. 26, 1924, a description was given 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s design for a tentative stand- 
ard electric locomotive which with slight changes would be 
capable of operating in either freight or passenger service, 
and on either single-phase alternating current or direct cur- 
rent. At that time these electric locomotives were just ap- 
proaching completion, and in our issue of February 9, 1924, 
was illustrated the class L-5 locomotive. This was put in 
service later in February, and a second designated as the 

~L-5-Am has just been completed. Supplementing our de- 
Scriptions on the previous occasions, therefore, the present 
article by Mr. Eunson brings up to date the information 
concerning this equipment. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad completed designs last year, 
for new single-phase electric locomotives for use in either 
freight or passenger service on 11,000 volts, 25 cycles, 
alternating current. These same designs also covered a 
modification of the control equipment to permit the op- 
eration of these locomotives in passenger service on 650 
volts direct current. The mechanical parts were designed 
and built by the Pennsylvania Railroad, the electrical 
parts by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
and the locomotives were assembled at the Juniata shop 
of the railroad. 

The first locomotive, known as the L-5, was placed 
in freight pusher service in February of this year, on 


the 11,000-volt alternating current section between Over- 
brook and Paoli, Pa. A second, equipped for passenger 
service at 650 volts direct current, and known as the L-5- 
Am has just been completed. The principal dimensions 
and weights of these locomotives are as follows: 


A-C, 
Locomotive 

Length, between pulling faces of coupler 
Kntickles |) s.r eee ete ene 68 ft. 234 in. 
(Lotalewheel base. in n.ee1 eee ae ee 54 ft. 11 san. 
Rigid) wheel -basea.- aes ee asf Co Stee eet 

Height over pantagraph in locked down 
POSitiOn® =. <0 2. ee 15 fti3> Gap sue 
Waidth’over all i. 2s ace pee eer at lO St ene 
Eength. ot. cab “5-1 ecae een eee 26ett-. Oper 
Eength: of hood 4.5.0. ees wae ee eee 16 ft. 934 in. 
Diameter of driving wheels ..-..:.7.: SOR eur: 
Diameter of guiding wheels soa 10u Soyeuse 
Weight, total... 24% ten cae fee eee 408,600 Ib 
Weight on ‘drivers 20"). as: sa eee ee 308,600 1b 
Weight on guiding’ wheels. tea 100,000. Ib 


As will be noted from the illustration, Fig. 1, the loco- 
motives are of the side rod type. Each locomotive is 
equipped with four Westinghouse type 418 single-phase 
commutator motors. Two of these motors are geared to 
a jackshaft, which is connected to two pairs of drivers 
through side rods. The two center drivers are flangeless. 


Fig. 1—Pennsylvania R. R. Electric Locomotive, Class L-5, Operating in Freight Pusher Service on 11,000 Volts Alternating Current, 
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The frame is composed of four main steel castings 
accurately machined and substantially bolted together to 
form a continuous framework extending the full length 
of the locomotive. Each end of this frame is formed 
into a cradle containing the jackshaft and motors, suit- 
able bearing seats for both motors and jackshaft being 
provided in the frame. 

Lubrication of motor and jackshaft bearings is ob- 
tained by an oil circulation system. Under each jack- 
shaft cast integrally in the main frame, is an oil reservoir 
holding an adequate supply of oil. Geared to the jack- 
shaft is a plunger type pump which, when the locomotive 
is running, pumps the oil from the reservoir to a dis- 
tributing manifold. From this point, the oil flows under 
low pressure to each motor and jackshaft bearing, and 
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THE ALTERNATING CURRENT LOCOMOTIVE 


The driving motors are of the interpole type, and the 
excitation of the interpole fields is adjusted by suitable 
resistance shunted across the interpole winding. Forced 
ventilation is furnished by a fan which draws air through 
the motor windings and blows it through and around — 
the interpole resistance grids. 
each motor. The fans are driven by a small alternat-_ 
ng Sale series motor known as the Westinghouse "ee 

The brushholders of the type 418 motors, together witht 


a 


A fan is furnished for 


their interconnections, are mounted on a separate rocker 


ring which can be rotated completely around to permit 


inspecting brushholders or replacing brushes from open- 


ings at the top of the motors. 


2—Driving Motors Assembled in Cradle for Testing, 
Locomotive, Class L-5 


Fig. 


from thence back to the reservoir. An indicator, con- 
sisting of a sight feed valve is located in each operating 
cab, 


The part of the frame extending over the driving axles 
is carried up to form a support for the equipment deck, 
the heavier pieces of equipment being bolted directly to 
the frame. This relieves the cab structure of equipment 
weight and permits the cab to be placed in position after 
the heavy equipment work is done. 


The guiding trucks on each end of the locomotive are 
of the radial center-bearing type equalized with the main 
drivers through bell cranks and tension rods. Flexibility 
is obtained between the truck and bearing plate by means 
of flat leaf springs placed transversely and resting in the 
swing links supporting the weight on the truck. 


Each jackshaft is e juipped with two sets of flexible 
gears, one set on each end of the shaft. A set of gears 
consists of a cast steel gear center carrying the side rod 
pin, two heat-treated gear rims, and a number of flat 
spring flexible units interposed between the gear rims 
and the center, 


The motors each carry two pinions, meshing with the 
gears, the pinions on the motors nearest the center of 
the locomotive being solid, and those on the outer motors 
being flexible. The flexible pinions are similar in con- 
struction to the gears, using duplicate flexible elements. 
This arrangement eliminates high local stresses between 
pinions and gear rims due to light irregularities from 
machining or heat treatment. 


Pennsylvania R. R. Electric 


Fig. 3.—Air Compressor, Type 14 E.L., Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Electric Locomotive Class L-5. 


The testing of these motors was carried out by mount- 
ing each pair in a section of the locomotive frame which 
forms the motor cradle, with the jackshaft, gears and 
lubricating pump being in position. The illustration, Fig. 
2, shows the motors mounted in position for testing. 

The main transformer is oil insulated, and cooled by 


circulating the oil through a radiator arranged for forced 


ventilation. The transformer tank is made from 3-in. 
and %-in. boiler plate flanged and hydraulically riveted. 


It is bolted directly to the locomotive frame so that the 


weight of the transformer and tank is not carried by 
either equipment deck or cab structure. Special trans- 


former oil having a low congealing temperature is used. 


The switches for transferring the motors between trans- 
former taps are of the electro-pneumatic type having a 
continuous capacity of 1500 amperes. There are 21 
on each locomotive. Main and arcing contacts are of 
the butt type and are easily replaceable. The arcing con- 
tacts and blowout coils are shunted out of circuit whet 
the main contacts are closed. 

A reverser is supplied for each pair of motors and 
is located in the extreme end of the locomotive under 
the hood, and as near the motors as practical. The con- 
tacts are of the laminated biush type. The operation — 
of the reversers, is contiolled electro-pneumatically. J. 

The air brake equipment is the type 14 E.L. an adapta 
tion of the No. 6 E.T. to electric locomotives. Conpres- 
sed air is furnished by a single compressor having a Ca 
pacity of 150 cubic feet of free air_per, minute Hi 
operating against a pressure of 140 Ibs. per square inch. | 
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The compressor is driven by a Westinghouse series alter- 
nating current motor type CC-72-C. The compressor 
and motor complete are shown in Fig. 3. 

Energy for control and lights is obtained from a stor- 
age battery with a normal voltage of 30. ‘The battery 
is charged from a small M.G. set consisting of an alter- 
nating current single phase motor and direct current 
generator. 

Control of the operation of the locomotive is obtained 
through a master controller located in each operating 
compartment. These contiollers are of conventional de- 
sign. The main circuits of the locomotive are shown 
in the diagram, Fig 4. 

The changes necessary in the locomotive to make them 
suitable for either treight or passenger service are en- 
tirely in the gearing, the gear ratio for the freight loco- 
motive being 118:30 and the passenger locomotive 98:50. 
Small hydraulic tools have been designed suitable. for 
either removing or pressing on both pinions and gears, 
so that this operation can be carried out in any shop 
where facilities for handling these locomotives will be 
available. 

Tre Direct CURRENT LOCOMOTIVES 


The direct current locomotives are designed to use the 
same main and auxiliary motors as are used with the 
alternating current locom tives. The changes in equip- 
ment involve the omissivn of the main transformer, pre- 
ventive coils, unit switches, pantagraph, master control- 
lers and some details from the alternating current equip- 
ment, and the application of accelerating grid resistors, 
3,000-ampere, 650-volt electro-pneumatic switches, third 
rail shoes, duplicate master controllers to those on loco- 
motives now operating in the New York terminal and 
tunnel zone, and some small lighting and protective de- 
tails. 

The 3,000-ampere, 650-volt electro-pneumatic unit 
switches, are of the laminated brush contact type and 
there are 23 in each locomotive. ; 

The ratings of the L-5 locomotive geared for both pas- 
senger and freight service are as follows: 

THe L-5 GEARED For A-C FREIGHT EQUIPMENT 


fanp.per Motor ~B. H. Ps T..E. (1b.) M. P.-H. 


=) 4250 3450 100,000 205 
Meertour 2600 3300 59,000 PAN 
0 2300 3070 50,000 23 
THe L-5 GEARED For A-C PASSENGER SERVICE 
ee Ser 4250 3450 54,000 22 
Meeedor .......... 2600 3300 29,000 42 
0 2300 3070 25,000 40 
The Simple Arithmetic of the Railroad 
Question 


CHARLES BARHAM ADDRESSES THE TRAFFIC CLUB OF 
NASHVILLE 


The Traffic Club of Nashville held a meeting at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., May 26, at which the principal feature was 
an address by Charles Barham, chairman, Southern 
Freight Association, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Barham declared 
that the issues involved in the present agitation for 
further reduction of railroad revenues and impairment 
of railroad credit are wider than the railroad question, 
extending to the fundamental question of the continuance 
of the system of private property and encouragement to 
individual initiative and industry in the United States. 

Expressing his regret that what should be an economic 
and social question had become the subject matter of 
political controversy, Mr. Barham proceeded to point out 
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Fig. 4—Main Circuit Diagram for the Pennsylvania Railroad’s New 
Alternating Current Locomotives, Class L-5, 

certain facts that he called common sense and primary 

arithmetic. He said in part: 

“In spite of the faat that the railroads are efficiently 
operated, that their value is known, that their earnings 
on this value are far below earnings on capital invested 
in other industries, there is a persistent and constant ef- 
fort in congress to arbitrarily reduce railroad revenues. 
It might be inquired what the motive behind such an 
effort may be. It is simple arithmetic that the rauroads 
must take in as much as they pay out and that any sub- 
stantial worth-while reduction in their revenues would 
reduce them below that point. It must be assumed that 
those who are insisting upon such reductions know this. 

“There are two theories about the operation of this 
great, necessary national service of transportation. There 
is the theory of private ownership and operation under 
publication regulation. There are other gentlemen, doubt- 
less earnest and sincere in their beliefs, who feel that for 
economic and social reasons this service must be owned 
and operated by the government. If we all believed that 
government ownership was necessary and advisable, I im- 
agine that we should pursue the same course that they are 
pursuing, that of making private operation impossible. 
They know and we know that this great service cannot 
stand still, that it must constantly attract new capital to 
make the improvements necessary to carry on its business, 
that this new capital must come in amounts exceeding 
three-quarters of a billion dollars a year, and that it 
cannot be induced to enter the business if regulatory con- 
ditions can be made so severe and oppressive as to make 
it highly improbable that any return can be earned on 
the new money. Government may regulate money now 
invested in railroads, but there is no power in government 
to compel other dollars to be invested. -If railroad credit 
can be destroyed, government ownership and operation 
are simply inevitable. 

“Tt is strange to me that business men have not awak- 
ened to a realization of the fact that if government oper- 
ation of railroads can be forced in such manner as this, 
the same methods may be applied to the destruction of 
private ownership in any other line of business. There 
is no worth-while business which is not charged to some 
extent with public interest, and which could not, given 
time and desire, be treated in the same way that the 
railroad business is now being handled. 
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“T shall not go into discussion of the comparative merits 
of government and private operation of railroads, except 
to say that in 1923 the railroads handled a larger business 
than at any time during the war peak of government 
operation, and did it without car shortage or congestion, 
as contrasted with the tremendous congestion at that time, 
and did it with 8% per cent fewer men on the payroll. 
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“IT do not believe that the business community is ready 
to give up that system of private property and individual 
initiative which have made possible the development of 
America, but I do believe that if the present assault on the 
railroads is carried to its logical and inevitable conclu- 
sion, the whole system which has meant so much in the 
upbuilding of this nation will be in the greatest danger, 


Operating Problems Under Electric Motive Power 


Methods and Practices in the Handling of Long Freight 
Trains Under Electric Operation on Heavy Grades 


The following was submitted as the report of a sub-com- 
mittee, appended to the report of the committee on electric 
rolling stock, before the annual convention of the American 
Railway Association Division V-Mechanical, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 14, 1924.. The chairman of the committee 
is L. K. Sillcox, general superintendent motive power, Chi- 
cago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.; and the chairman of the 
sub-committee which returned the report here quoted, was 
A. Kearney, superintendent motive power, Norfolk & 
Western Ry. 


In the event of electrification to a portion of an exist- 
ing steam operated railroad, it is to be expected that 
certain changes in methods and practices will be net- 
essary, and it is the discussion of such features that your 
committee has undertaken. Information on this subject 
has been derived from the experiences of railroads in 
the United States whereon electric traction in mountain 
territory has been in use tor several years. In each case 
the immediate results have been increased tonnage per 
train and increased train speed. These two things, wheth- 
er brought about through the use of more powerful steam 
engines or with electric locomotives, will in themselves 
produce certain problems. Communication between head 
and rear ends of trains will be more difficult and the 
slack action will be niore pronounced. As a matter of 
fact, these features are more easily overcome in the 
case of electrification than under steam operation because 
electric locomotives produce a more uniform rate of 
speed and are subject to closer control. 


The first step is the training of enginemen for the 
operation of the new type of motive power. This is not 
a serious task, provided it is undertaken systematically 


by a well organized grcup of instructors. The first 
and most important thing is to eliminate all thought of 
mystery. The usual result of this work is the develop- 
ment of a set of instructions tor enginemen,far in advance 
of any previous instructions of that nature for the opera- 
tion of trains, as former practices were usually the out- 
come of personal experiences and not as a general thing 
set down in printed form. 

In former years, when operating double-head or with 
pusher, it was the universal practice to signal by means 
of whistle blasts, but with the increase of train lengths 
this method became more and more unsatisfactory. In 
mountain territory, with curves and tunnels and with 
the long trains hauled by electric power, the whistle blast 
is entirely inadequate, therefore it becomes necessary to 
develop some other means of signaling. The method 
now used in electrified territories of signaling with slack 
action through the train, while not altogether peculiar 
to electric operation, it being used in some steam operated 
territories as well, is much preferable to the former prac- 
tice and produces a much smoother train operation. 

There is no difficuity involved nor is there a serious 
burden placed on the operator in the control of trains on 
descending grades through regenerative braking, in fact, 
the operator’s task is greatly lessened, for it is merely 
a matter of proper manipulation of his control; and he 
is always in possession of an additional factor of safety 
from the air brakes with a fully charged train line. The 
only existing problem is that of impressing upon the 
motormen the necessity for the same care to insure air 
brake operation as with steam operation. 

With the thought that a limited description of the 


_ practices prevailing on electrically operated heavy grade 
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sections of existing roads would give interesting illus- 
trations of some of the features peculiar to this sub- 
ject, there have been inéorporated in this report articles 
giving special items of interest relating to heavy grade 
operation on the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Nor- 
folk & Western and the Baltimore & Ohio. These three 
instances represent the principal experience in heavy grade 
operation in this country. The Pennsylvania, while they 
do have some electric pusher service operation, did not 
care to contribute, explaining that their experience to 
date should be considered only as experimental. Other 
electrifications do not involve heavy grade operation to 
a major extent. 
Cuicaco MiLwauKkKEE & Sr. Pau Ry. Co. 


General Outline of Operation—The Chicago Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul has 647 miles of main line electrification. 
Two territories are envolved, the first, which embraces 
the Rocky Mountain and Missoula divisions, beginning at 
Harlowton, Montana, extends westerly for a distance of 
439 miles to Avery, Idaho; and the second, embracing 


FREIGHT SERVICE 
Rocky Mountain & Missoula Divisions 
Freight Motor Rating 


East Bound Out of Ruling Grade in Tons 
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Characteristics of Locomotives in Freight Service. 
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the Coast division, begins at Othello, Washington, and 
extends westerly a distance of 208 miles to Tacoma, 
Washington. These two sections of electrification include 
practically all of the mountain grades of this railroad, 
the 220 miles intervening between Avery, Idaho, and 
Othello, Washington, being a comparatively low grade 
territory. This electrification embraces five mountain 
ranges wherein prevail steep grades and heavy curvature. 

All train operation on the Rocky Mountain and Mis- 
soula division is entirely done with electric power; and 
with the exception of a few branch line runs and some 
joint liné operations, the same statement holds true for 
the Coast division. Trunk line movements of trains pre- 
vail, both passenger and freight trains being hauled in 


through train movements with little change in consist 
of train. 


Tonnage Ratings——The tabulation opposite will in- 
dicate the tonnage handled over the various sections of 
the electrified territory according to the ratings of the 
locomotive in use. 

Helper Service.—Helper locomotives are used on east- 
bound tonnage trains out of Cedar Falls, Kittitas, Avery 
and Butte yards, and on westbound tonnage trains out 
of Peidmont, Haugan and Beverly. Trains of 2500 tons 
are handled with one locomotive on the one per cent grade 
between Bruno and Loweth. This has been proved to 
be more economical than to maintain a helper station at 
Bruno. On the grades out of Peidmont and: Butte yards, 
Haugan and Avery, Beverly and Kittitas, the helpers 
are usually carried over the summit and down to helper 
station on other side in order to help out in regeneration 
and be in position to help train of opposite direction back 
over the grade. 


In the operation of helpers, the helper locomotive is 
placed in the center of the train to as nearly as possible 
equalize the tonnage. This practice has been found to 
be desirable to eliminate excessive draw bar strain and 
to overcome derailments from the tendency of buckling 
the train. 


The handling of tonnage trains on grades and curves 
with locomotives placed at head and middle of train has 
been satisfactorily accomplished by readily interpreted 
signals transmitted through the train. When starting a 
train, the lead locomotive begins to pull and the engine- 
man of the second locomotive, when he perceives the 
slack going out, applies power to his locomotive, thus 
starting the rear half of the train and accelerating at 
approximately the same rate as the lead locomotive. If 
the electric pusher were to push the train up onto the 
lead locomotive and hold the train until the lead loco- 
motive was ready to proceed, as is customary in steam 
operation, the electric equipment on the helper would 
be subject to an unnecessarily and probably injurious 
overload. 

Testing Train Lines With Head and Rear Ends Ob- 
scured From View-—lIn the electrified territories, there 
are numerous tunnels and many curves, making it im- 
practical to depend upon hand or light signals entirely, 
therefore the following method was devised for testing 
brakes at the summit of grades before making the descent. 

When approaching the summit of the grade, train is 
permitted to stop of its own accord and the engineer on 
the leading engine makes a 10 to 12-pound reduction of 
brake pipe pressure; this is noted by the trainman in 
the caboose who in turn increases this brake-pipe reduc- 
tion by gradually opening the brake-pipe valve in the 
caboose until a full service application is made or a 
total of 20 or 25 pounds. This gives assurance to all 
concerned that the brakes may be applied from either 
end of the train and are operative throughout. 
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Control of Slack—The most necessary task in success- 
fully operating freight trains is the control, of the train 
slack in or out slowly and without severe shock. A 
correct understanding of this feature of handling and 
ability to control accordingly results in successful oper- 
ation. 

The time element is an all important element, and the 
control operations should not be hurried. ‘This applies 
in.starting, stopping or chaning from motor regenera- 
tion or vice versa. To successfully stop freight trains, 
there should be no change in train slack during the 
time train brakes are applied, as the slack should be 
run in before the train brakes are applied, and engineer's 
brake valve manipulated in a manner that will result in 
slack remaining run in until the train is brought to a 
stop. 


Reasonably Rapid Acceleration Desirable—The cur- 
rent required to start a tonnage train, particularly on 
heavy grades, is high, and the train should be brought 
up to speed as quickly as practicable (within 15 to 20 
minutes), in order to prevent damage to the electrical 
apparatus, especially the resistance grids. It is also more 
economical to utilize the electrical energy for accelerat- 
ing the train to the free running speed than to dissipate 
it in the resistance through which the current must pass 
while the controller is on the intermediate notches. 


Regenerative Braking—When starting regenerative 
braking some care is necessary on the part of the engine- 
man to avoid severe shock, due to train slack. The most 
practical and safe method of starting regeneration, is to 
make a train brake application and while this is effective 
make the adjustment of levers so that regenerative brak- 
ing will start slowly to be effective, being governed by the 
speed and indication on ammeters as to the proper time 
to release the train brakes. The retaining valves then 
gradually leaking off their holding effect, permits re- 
generative braking to be gradually increased to full ef- 
fect without undue shock to train and without causing line 
surges in trolley voltage. In starting from summit of 
grade, at slow speed and before regenerative braking 1s 
started, a train brake application is made to determine 
the holding power of the brakes while actually under 
motion. This gives those in charge the assurance of ample 
braking power for a possible emergency. 


Overheated and cracked wheels are almost unknown 
in our electric operated territory, trains making a con- 
tinuous and unvarying movement from summit to foot 
of mountain grades. 


In the event the regenerative braking features should 
fail, which is a very rare occurrence, trains may be con- 
trolled by air brakes in the usual manner, making use of 
all retaining valves, and practicing the ‘‘short cycle” meth- 
od of braking. This so-called “short cycle” method, mean- 
ing frequent applications and releases of train brakes, 
leaving it up to the brake cylinder pressure retained by 
the retaining valves to control the speed of the train 
for a greater portion of the time. 


Special Rules.—Special rules and instructions have been 
developed with the adoption of electric traction, a great 
many of which being necessary of course for the guid- 
ance of the enginemen, electing to operate the electric 
motors. However, it further develops that many practices 
in the general operation of trains have been specifically 
established to the betterment of all train operation. 


NorFOLK & WESTERN Ry. 


General Outline of Operation.—The electric operation 
of long freight trains on the Norfolk & Western con- 
sists principally of handling heavy coal trains at com- 
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paratively slow speeds over what is known as the Elkhorn 
grade, crossing the Allegheny mountains in McDowell 
county, West Va. The service consists in hauling empties 
westbound from Bluefield to the coal fields, delivering 
them to the mines and hauiing loads back over the east- 
bound grade and on to Bluefield, the eastern terminus 
of the electrification. 

Physical Characteristics-—The electrified territory ex- 
tends from Bluefield, W. Va., to Farm, W. Va., a dis= 
tance of approximately 40 miles and consists of grades 
varying from 0.4 per cent to 2.3 per cent. Fifty per 
cent of the main line within the electrified zone consists 
of curves varying from 3 to 12 degrees, while the mine 
operation tracks run as high as 16 degrees curvature. 


‘Within a section of 10 riles between Kimball, W. Va., 


and Switchback, W. Va., there are approximately 54 main 
line switches controlling movements to mine operations. 
In addition there are some 20 crossovers between the 
east and westbound main line tracks within the same 
10 mile section. 


Locomotives. ¢ 
Ty pens eens Se een SoS E 2—442+2—442 
Totals weight). a. cnet ee ee 600,000 pounds 
Tractive effort, 30% adhesion:. .22....++e00e8 162,000 pounds 
lractiveetiont, dl noupe rating ay sree +... 84,000 pounds 
Tractive effort, continuous rating ............ 68,000 pounds 
Speed il hour “natinoeenr. cece ree 14-28 miles per hour 


Speed) continuouseratinguees ce eee 14-28 miles per hour 


O peration.—A train of westbound empties out of Blue- 
field consists of from 80 to 100 cars representing about 
2500 tons. The normal movement consists of one elec- 
tric locomotive handling the train of empties from Blue- 
field to the coal fields. If it is a train of empties to be 
moved as far as the electrification extends, or beyond, 
the train is operated at a speed of 28 miles per hour from 
Bluefield to Bluestone; 14 miles per hour from Bluestone 
to Coaldale up the one per cent grade, and approximately 
20 to 25 miles per hour regenerating from Coaldale to 
Eckman or to Kimball; then 28 miles per hour to the 
western terminus of the electrification. 


If a train of empties is to be delivered to the mines 
located on the descending grades between Coaldale and 
Northfork, W. Va., it is operated down the hill at a slower 
speed, approximately 15 miles per hour regenerating. This 
allows the s!ack in the train to accumulate and bunch 
against the locomotive. Under such operation it is an 
easy matter to stop the train by use of the straight air 
brakes on the locomotive, regeneration ceasing after drop- 
ping below 14 miles per hour. In this way, undesirable 
shocks and surges in the train are materially reduced. 
If a portion of the train is to be taken to Northfork or 
beyond, the speed from the last set off point, continuing 
westbound, is held at approximately 20 to 25 miles per 
hour regenerating. 

Frequently electric locomotives are used to double-head 
time freight westbound trains hauled by Mallet locomo- 
tives, the latter engines making the entire division run. 
In this case, the electric locomotive is placed ahead of 
the steam locomotive ; regenerating on the grade, holding 
the Mallet engine and train at approximately 20 to 25_ 
miles per hour. 


Under normal operation, there are, approximately, 250) 
tons of westbound loads assembled daily at Flat Top yarl 
from nearby operations. These loads are picked up cur- 
rently and handled by the electric locomotive in trains 
of empties and are handled to the western terminus of 
the electrification. 


Eastbound Freight Train Movement.—The eastbound) 
movement consists of hauling approximately 40 cars, 
3250 tons, eastbound from Eckman to Bluefield, W. Va. 
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Condensed Map and Profile of Electrified Line, Norfolk & Western Ry, 


Out of Eckman there is one electric locomotive pulling 
and another electric locomotive in the rear up the two 
per cent compensated grade through Elkhorn tunnel at 
the summit of the mountain. From this point the pusher 
returns light to the foot of the grade and either assists 
in gathering up loads or takes its turn in pusher service, 
depending upon the number of trains moving. From Coal- 
dale, or a point just beyond the east portal of the tunnel, 
the train proceeds, hauled by one locomotive, to Flat Top, 
a small assembling yard about 8 miles west of Bluefield, 
where the train is filled out to 4700 tons, that being 
the tonnage readily handled by one locomotive from Flat 
Top to Graham. At Graham a point within three miles 
of Bluefield, an electric pusher again gets behind the 
train, assisting it up the grade to Bluefield. The run 
from Eckman to Bluefield is made at a constant speed 
of 14 miles per hour, both up and down grade—a dis- 
tance of approximately 24 miles. 


Starting from rest at Eckman, with a train of 3250 tons, 
one electric locomotive in the lead, and an electric pusher, 
the two locomotives will accelerate the train up to a speed 
of 14 miles per hour in approximately 114 minutes. To 
accelerate the train at this rate, a maximum power de- 
mand of 12,000 kilowatts is required. 


In handling or making up the train tonnage enroute 
eastbound, it is the practice to fill out the train at both 
the head as well as the rear end, and as there are normally 
two locomotives—a lead and a pusher—it is the practice 
to keep either one or the other coupled to the train to 
insure efficient operation. - 


Operation With Helper Locomotive.—In starting it is 
customary for the lead locomotive to drop back against 
the train, bunching the slack against the pusher locomo- 
tive. As soon as this bunching of slack is felt at the 
pusher locomotive, the engineman on the pusher begins 
to apply power, steadily increasing it until he has maxi- 
mum accelerating current on the motors. The engine- 
man on the lead locomotive, to whom this starting 1m- 
pulse is readily felt, reverses his locomotive and com- 


ae 


mences to pull. The lead locomotive thus takes up the 
slack, picking up the train, car by car, until the load has 
been sufficiently balanced between the lead and the pusher 
locomotive to accomplish an easy moving off of the train. 


The locomotives are equipped with relays which limit 
the current applied to the motors duuring acceleration 
and the engineman regulates the rheostats so that the 
current is kept up to this limit. 


Approaching a stop signal, the engineman on the lead 
electric locomotive reduces speed, which results in the 
load building up on the pusher locomotive, and this is 
an indication to the engineman on the pusher that the 
engineman on the lead locomotive desires to stop and 
acts accordingly, by gradually reducing the power and 
speed developed by the pusher. In this way the pusher 
locomotive keeps the train slack bunched, which is in 
the interest of making a better start. 


When the train has reached the summit and begins to 
descend the grade, the load on the lead locomotive grad- 
ually decreases as the train passes over the summit. When 
approximately half of the train is over the summit the 
speed gradually increases until it reaches about 15 miles 
per hour, when regeneration comes into action. The un- 
coupling lever between the caboose and the pusher loco- 
motive has by this time been lifted and as the train passes 
over the crest of the grade it leaves the pusher. The 
pusher drops back, crosses over tc the westbound track 
and returns to the foot of the grade. 


Regenerative Braking. —Under certain conditions, when 
the rails are wet and slippery, it is sometimes the practice 
to bring the air brakes into action while the locomotive 
is still braking by regeneration. When this occurs, the 
engineman makes a reduction of approximately 5 pounds 
in brake pipe pressure, which applies the brakes on the 
train, at the same time keeping them released on the loco- 


motive. 


General Operation—Should a break-in-two occur on 
the grade, which is rare, but a contingency, the engine- 
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man on the lead locomotive makes an effort to release 
the brakes, which had been automatically applied, and 
continues to pull the train until stopped by the brakes on 
the train. The effort of the pusher engineman would be 
to promptly stop his section of the train, which, how- 
ever, is no different from what obtains in steam locomo- 
tive operation. 

In the event of a power failure on an up-grade when 
a train is being hauled by a single electric locomotive, the 
train gradually slows down to rest. In the event of a 
power failure with an electric locomotive pulling, assisted 
by a pusher, the load on the pusher locomotive is grad- 
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belt line, extending from Camden station on the west t 
Waverly interlocking tower on the east, a distance 0 
3.75 miles. There are eight tunnels in this zone togethe 
amounting to 48 per cent of the total distance, the longes 
tunnel, which is between Camden station and Mt. Roya 
station, being 7,300 feet in length. This tunnel contain 
two tracks, while there are four tracks between Mt. Roya 
and Huntington avenue, from which point to Waverk 
there are two tracks. This part of the zone throug! 
which trains are handled by electric locomotives is entirel 
on a grade, the difference in elevation amounting to 15 
feet, which gives an average through grade of 0.9 pe 
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ually picked up, car by car, until the current consumed 
by the pusher locomotive motors reaches the pre-determ- 
ined value at which the circuit breakers have been set to 
open, resulting in the train coming to rest. In the event 
of a power failure of an electric locomotive in the act 
of pushing the load will automatically begin to build up 
on the lead locomotive, car by car, until the current being 
taken by the lead locomotive reaches a value sufficient to 
trip the circuit breakers ; and by setting the circuit break- 
ers to trip within a reasonable limit, the chance for a 
break-in-two under such conditions is remote. 


Whenever the power begins to build up on either the 
lead or pusher locomotive, under such conditions, the en- 
gineman sees that the locomotive is developing more pow- 
er than is required under ordinary operating conditions, 
or that the slack is running in or out and immediately 
shuts off before the locomotive tractive effort builds up 
to an undesirable amount. 


BALTIMORE & Ou10 R.R. 


Physical Characteristics —That portion of the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. which is electrified lies within the 
city limits of Baltimore, and is a part of the so-called 


cent, the ruling grade being 1.52 per cent and the maxi 
mum curvature 10 degrees, 16 minutes. 
Locomotives, 


Ty PO 5. isgy ids wate acaraa 4 oes DIN te oe 0—444 
Total: weights. 40 at eseisties (oe 3 eet 242,000 pound, 


Tractive effort at 30% adhesion ............. 72,600 pound 
‘Tractive eftort 1 hoursrating@., «eee eee 32,000 pound: 
Tractive effort, continuous rating. pees eee 19,400 pound 


Speed, “ihour erating ees seen eee 12.75 miles per how 
Speed, continuous tating. 12.o. ses eee 14.5 miles per hou: 
Ruling Grades, Tonnage Rating and Operation.—The 
electric service in this territory is very similar to steam 
helper locomotive service, except the road steam loco: 
motives they might be helping furnish no assistance 
The present maximum rating for freight trains handlec 
over the Belt Line is about 2650 adjusted tons or approxt- 
mately 2300 actual tons excluding steam locomotive weigh: 
ing approximately 255 tons. 

The ruling grade in the zone is 1.52 per cent eastbound 
while that of the 1emainder of the steam locomotive divi 
sion to Philadelphia is but 0.8 per cent. This require: 
the electric locomotives to develop practically twice the 
tractive effort of the steam locomotives. On account 0! 
the grade, the westbound movement, which is down-grade 
operates through the zone without requiring power from 
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he steam locomotives except for starting. The trains, 
herefore, are handled electrically in only the up-grade 
firection, the electric locomotivs running light, which 
results in a unit power consumption which in all prob- 
ability is larger than that for most of the existing steam 
railroad electrifications. 


Fifth Annual Meeting of 
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The traffic at present consists in the handling of about 
33 trains eastbound daily. Of these there are probably 
7 through passenger trains for the east, and one or two 
locals, the remainder being eastbound freight trains. On 
special occasions, a considerably greater number of east- 
bound trains are handled within a 24-hour period. 


the Mechanical Division 


American Railway Association’s Division V—Mechanical, 
Concludes its 1924 Convention at Atlantic City, N. J. 


We published an account in these columns last week, of 
the sessions of the American Railway Association’s Division 
V-Mechanical, in convention at Atlantic City, N. J., June 
11 and 12. .Below we give a synopsis of the reports, papers 
and discussions contributed during the remaining days of 
the convention, occupying June 13, and 16 to 18, inclusive 


RELATION OF TRACK STRESSES TO LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN 


As noted in these columns last week, the mechanical 
division of the American Railway Association, in its 5th 
annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J., carried over 
into Friday’s session, June 13, the paper on “The Relation 
of Track Stresses to Locomotive Design,’ by C. T. 
Ripley, chief mechanical engineer, Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. It was also mentioned in last week’s issue 
that Mr. Ripley’s paper gave a full account of the in- 
vestigations and methods followed by the joint commit- 
tee on stresses in track, appointed by the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association and the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. These investigations up to the pres- 
ent time attack the problem wholly from the point of 
view of stresses in track. A very full discussion of this 
important subject followed the presentation of the paper. 
In addition to the oral discussion there were written dis- 
cussions by Prof. A. N. Talbot, University of Illinois, 
and Lauford H. Fry of the Standard Steel Works Co. 


H. A. Huston of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., called attention to the danger from increas- 
ing flange pressure, and therefore, both rail and locomo- 
tive stresses, by making a change in the lateral on the 
driving axles. He spoke at some length of the analysis 
of locomotives in the design stage, with reference to the 
points brought out in the paper, and also of the concen- 
tration of tractive effort and the effect of pivoting on 
curves in the case of electric locomotives, and the effect 
on the charactertistics of the guiding trucks and leading 
drivers, 

In his opinion, if the booster is treated as an isolated 
case the condition is not satisfactory from a track stand- 
point, but its application to the four-wheel trailing truck 
should be given consideration, as this will probably avoid 


the high reverse bending in the rail which otherwise must 
oceur, 


It is his belief that the investigation should not only 
be continued along the line now being followed, but should 
be broadened to include the resolution of the resultant 
‘Stresses into their vertical and horizontal components, 
and to study these forces along with the configuration of 
‘the locomotive for various wheel positions. He men- 
tioned the roadway tests made by his company, which uses 
a magnetic extensometer capable of measuring a change 
1/20,000, and stated the instrument is directly applicable 
to an undisturbed roadbed, which is essential. 

J. A. Pilcher, mechanical engineer, Norfolk & Western 
Ry, desired to lay stress on some factors not emphasized 
inthe paper. He felt that analysis is difficult because of 


the larger number of variables, both in the locomotive 
and the track. 

He discussed at some length the question of counter- 
balance, its relation to track stresses, and the comparison 
of counterbalance stresses to those due to speed and 
curvature. While dynamic augment resulting from coun- 
terbalance may be less than the reactions due to curvature, 
the latter is not transmitted to the roadbed and bridges, 
while the former is. Therefore serious effort should be 
made to reduce this item to a minimum. 

As to wheel spacing, all the observations indicate that 
close and uniform wheel spacing tends to reduce track 
stresses. This may be due in a large measure to the 
character of the track structure and because the rail acts 
as a continuous beam under close spacing of the wheels. 

The lateral stiffness of the leading and trailing trucks. 
has a large influence in fixing the pivotal point of the — 
turning of the engine on a curve, and apparently the re- 
actions in connection with the same bring about the great- 
est track stresses. It is desirable that the trailer truck 
be flexible, and a radial drawbar at or near the point of 
rotation will reduce to a minimum the effect of the lateral 
influence of the resistance of the following equipment to 
the turning of the locomotive on the curve. 

The articulated locomotive, having a shorter rigid wheel 
base, will probably materially reduce track stresses, al- 
though there is no data upon which it would be safe to 
base a definite opinion. 

Because those locomotives with long rigid wheel base 
usually travel at low speeds, there is no reduction of the 
stresses in the inner rail of curves as in the case of high 
speed engines, which under these conditions, however, 
increase the stresses in the outer rail, under the influence 
of centrifugal force. 

An analysis of the data contained in the paper indi- 
cates a probable reason for the breakage of locomotive 
frames. While the direct stresses due to reactions of the 
moving parts of the engine are small when considered 
on a unit stress basis, the lateral pressure of the wheel 
against the rail sets up a bending stress in the frame which 
must be high. This conception immediately indicates a 
way in which frame breakages might be reduced. It is 
his thought that the two frames might be connected to- 
gether in such a way as to practically produce a gitder 
with the two frames as the flanges. This is now being 
tried out in the one-piece cast steel frames, and it is to be 
hoped this scheme will practically eliminate broken 
frames. 

G. L. Fowler believed that not the locomotive alone, 
but a combination of the locomotive and track produces 
stresses. He has made measurement of lateral stresses 
of the wheel against the rail and found that the trucks of 
a Pullman sleeping car cause higher stresses than are set 
up by the thrust of a Pacific type locomotive. A switch 
engine causes the highest stress of any type of locomotive 
or car, and a consolidation engine running backwards is 
nearly as bad. 
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C. B. Bronson, of the New York Central, spoke of the 
work done by the late Dr. P. H. Dudley in investigating 
track stresses, and called attention to the fact that the 
wheels of loaded freight cars frequently are more detri- 
mental to track than is the heayiest motive power, espe- 
cially when the wheels are not truly circular, or if the 
springs are completely compressed and the car swaying 
from side to side. The New York Central is trying to 
reduce the average intensity of pressure by two features 
of design, first, the rail head is made broad and thin 
and has a flat top; second, the tread of the wheel is de- 
signed to more nearly conform to the contour of the rail 
head by making the taper 1:38. He discussed investi- 
gations to determine static areas of contact under loco- 
motives and cars. Tests were also made on rails in which 
holes were drilled transversely through the rail head at 
various depths. Within a short time the flow of the metal 


had completely closed those near the top of the rail, and * 


later there was distortion to a depth of 3% in. Close 
co-operation between engineering and mechanical depart- 
ments on this important matter is desirable. 

Professor Talbot who is chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of the American Railway Engineering Association 
and the American Society of Civil Engineers investigat- 
ing stresses in track, presented the following written dis- 
cussion : 

“The very high pressures on the inner rail under one of 
the driving wheels which may be developed at low or 
medium speeds, pressures which are far greater than the 
nominal wheel load, are especially worth consideration. 
These high pressures are found not only on 10 degree 
curves but also on curves of medium curvature. The re- 
sults of the tests reported in the paper and of other tests 
warrant the statement that the relation between locomo- 
tive design and track stresses needs further experimenta- 
tion and fuller consideration. : 

“The stresses in the rail throw light on other track 
effects. These stresses in a sense are representative of 
the effect of the locomotive upon track maintenance, such 
as alignment, surface, tie wear, ballast condition, and other 
items of upkeep. In a way, a reduction in streses, par- 
ticularly in the lateral bending stresses and lateral pres- 
sures, means a reduction in maintenance charges and also 
in the chances for accidents through imperfect track con- 
ditions. 

“It seems reasonable to believe, that the conditions 
which produce undue stresses in the rail, both the longi- 
tudinal and the lateral stresses, and the resulting effects 
in the ties and ballast, produce similar strains and stresses 
in the locomotive wheel frames, connections and other 
parts. It seems to be true that some or many of the 
stresses in the locomotive are unnecessarily high and that 
in many cases some changes in design would result in a 
reduction in cost of upkeep. There are opportunities for 
advantageous changes to be made in the design of springs 
and equalizing levers. 

“Experience for 10 years in track tests shows that with 
proper care and use the stremmatograph is a trustworthy 
means of determining the stresses in the rail under the 
action of the locomotive in running over the track. It 
may be shown that the wheel loads of locomotives and 
cars found by means of stremmatograph records and 
other data of the track correspond very closely with the 
actual wheel loads and not the nominal loads. It may be 
seen also that the action of the locomotive and track is 
not the same on different runs. In particular, the loco- 
motive in motion, its position with respect to the track, 
both vertically and transversely, the position of the 
springs, bearings, and flanges, the up-and-down and side 
motion, all go to produce variations in effect, and so 
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necessarily some stresses will be much 


greater tha; 
others.” 


COMMITTEE ON LOCOMOTIVE AND Car LIGHTING 


The committee on locomotive and car lighting sub 
mitted a report which took up details of the followin; 
subjects: Locomotive cab, classification and marke 
lamps; axle generator belt drive; car lamps; photometr 
of locomotive headlights ; dimensions of headlight reflec 
tors, and fusing pilot lamps to prevent fire. The chair 
man of the committee was W. E. Dunham, superintenden 
car department, Chicago & Northwestern Ry. In con 
nection with the first-named subject, the committee sub 
mitted diagrams to show that the centers of the S-14 an 
the S-17 lamps are not exactly the same distance fron 
the socket. The committee had requested several railroac 
members to make a test of the former bulb, in additioi 
to those members who tried out the lamp last year; anc 
this change may necessitate some revision of the con 
struction of the present cab or marker fittings. 

Last year’s report on axle generator belt drive mad 
reference to the use of barrel type axle pulleys of twe 
lengths, 3314 in. and 28% in. Of these, the latter lengtt 
is being used in preference, principally on account 0: 
clearance required for application and fastening. Abouwi 
45 of the universal axle pulleys are being placed in service 
and it is anticipated that the coming year will bring out 
some definite service information on this type. 

It was noted in last year’s report that member road; 
had suggested adding to the list of recommended cai 
lamps, the following sizes and types: 25-watt, 30-34-volt. 
PS-16 bulb, gas filled; 100-watt ; 30-34-volt, PS-25 bulb 
gas filled. On account of the quite extensive use of these 
lamps, the present committee recommended referring te 
letter ballot the question of their adoption as recommended 
practice. 

On photometry of locomotive headlights, the committee 
reported: “The present recommended practice adopted 
in 1915 is believed to be in need of revision and to be 
brought up to present-day practice. This committee 
would therefore recommend that this subject be one for 
investigation and report at the next convention, working 
jointly with the Association of Railway Electrical En- 
gineers.”’ = 

The dimensioning of glass headlight reflectors was con 
sidered with the object of the development of a reflector 
that can be made to interchange with any make for any 
equivalent size of headlight case. This interchange would 
bring up the question of form of the reflector, for the 
reason that the reflecting surface of the glass reflector 
is the back surface of the glass, whereas with a metallic 
reflector the reflecting surface is the surface of the metal. 
The committee submitted diagrams to make this point 
clear and to show the revisions which would be required 
in the shape of the reflector. 

The committee did not believe that it is necessary to 
fuse pilot lamp circuits in passenger equipment cars. 

On motion the report was accepted, the various items 
to be submitted to letter ballot. | 


CoMMITTEE ON ELEcTRIc RoLLtine Stock 
The committee on electric rolling stock, chairman, L. 
K. Sillcox, general superintendent motive power, Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., divided its report into the 
following heads: 1. Recommended instructions for 
maintenance of electrical equipment and rolling stock; 2, 
Operating problems encountered in the handling of long 
freight trains under electric operation on heavy grades. 
The latter subject was treated in a report of a sub-com- 
mittee, and is quoted in full in another column of this 
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issue. 
as to practices on roads which are using electric motive 
power under severe operating conditions. 

Another sub-committee has beeri handling the subject 
of, “Relative economy involved in the operation of pas- 
senger service when employing electric locomotives, as 
compared with the multiple unit system.” The sub-com- 
mittee has gathered considerable information on this sub- 
ject. However, complete data could not be assembled 
in time for presentation in the committee’s report this 
year, and the sub-committee will continue its work with 
a view of having complete report available for next year. 

With reference to subject No. 1, as above, at a meet- 
ing of the committee, Dec. 12, 1923, it was decided to 
review the study on recommended instructions for main- 
tenance in view of the objections expressed at the 1923 
annual meeting. The sub-committee was to endeavor to 
definitely state the experience of the various railroads 
whereon electric traction was in operation to determine 
the mileage made between inspections and the reasons for 
Same as well as the experiences leading up to the adoption 
of present practices. Also similar data were to be col- 
lected in connection with the periods of overhauling and 
detailed maintenance employed by different administra- 
tions, the reasons for same, and expressions as to the 
basis of present instructions in the light of past experi- 
ence. It was felt that with this information exhibited, 
it being, in terms of actual practice, would permit a full 
consideration by all railroads, based on the evidence sub- 
mitted. 

A questionnaire embodying the points under conten- 
tion was submitted and answers received from the fol- 
lowing railroads: Boston & Maine, Michigan Central, 
Canadian National, Southern Pacific, Chicago Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, New York Central, New. York New Haven & 
Hartford, Baltimore & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The first question raised at the 1923 convention was 
the practicability of attempting a uniform set of instruc- 
tions for all classes of electric rolling stock. In the re- 
turns from the questionnaires, this contention is sub- 
stantiated by replies to question No. 1 wherein eight reply 
“Not practical,” one replies “Yes,” and one replies “Yes, 
but general.” 

Question No. 2 offered two alternatives: Separate in- 
structions for each class of rolling stock, or a general 
form of instruction to which specific mileages, voltages 
and other features could be assigned to. suit conditions. 
Four roads favor separate instructions, five favor general 
form instructions and one favors the adoption of last 
years report. 

From these expressions it would seem that the sub- 
committee should develop general instructions in which 
no specific figures are given, that would cover the various 
features involved and which could be used for the guid- 
ance of railroads in the adoption of electrification and as 
a basis of standardization by railroads now having elec- 
trification. 

_ Questions No. 3 and 3-A cover the basis for establish- 
ing periods of inspection and repairs. Eight roads favor 
mileage, one favors hours or days in service and one 

favors input. Two others recognize power input as a 
factor, but consider mileage as more practical. The wide 
Variation of mileages between periods of inspection and 
Tepairs indicates clearly the difficulty in establishing defi- 
nite figures in this respect. This point is further borne 
out in the replies to questions No. 4 and No. 5. 

The necessity for daily inspection was another point 
under discussion. Five favor daily inspection and five 
do not, however, one mentions engineer’s report and 
another suggests inspection at completion of road trip. 
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_ There is some question as to the extent of this opera- 
tion. Undoubtedly all roads practice the customary termi- 
nal inspection and a more or less perfunctory eiectrical 
inspection to determine whether or not the equipment 
responds to the various control operations, while on the 
other hand it is doubtful if any make elaborate or ex- 
tensive inspections approaching that prescribed for gen- 
eral inspection. Therefore, it would seem that all woudl 
be reconciled to a light inspection designated as terminal 
or trip inspection rather than daily inspection if it were 
understood that this involved merely such work as just 
discussed. 


The committee on electric rolling stock submitied aa 
outline for future work, which included the following in- 
teresting comment upon the general outlook as to electric 
motive power : 


Your committee feels that there is an apparent lack of a 
proper basis and a need for the establishment of a definite 
understanding on the part of steam railroad men as to the 
principles and factors involved in the adoption and operation 
of electric traction as applied to steam railroads. Generally 
speaking, railroad operating men, as a class seem to be in- 
sufficiently informed on the subject. This condition may be 
due to indifference or prejudice, or from a certain timidity 
caused by a disconcerting cloak of mystery that seems to 
surround the study of electricity. There is a great need for 
an instrument that will change this viewpoint and bring 
about a more intimate knowledge and understanding of this 
important subject. 


Electricity as an element of motive power has passed the 
experimental stage and has now reached the point where it 
must be considered as an important factor in the future 
growth and development of the railroads. How rapid the 
institution of heavy electric traction will be, cannot be pre- 
dicted with a certainty for there are many conflicting influences 
involved in the evolution. However, the subject cannot be 
discounted nor laid aside, and we as railroad men, owe it 
to our profession and to our constituents to acquire certain 
knowledge and useful information to enable us to dovetail 
into the future trend of growth and expansion. 


It is not the intention of your committee to enthusias- 
tically urge hasty and rapid evolution from steam to elec- 
tricity, nor on the other hand, to unduly retard such de- 
velopment, but rather by impartial and judicious statements 
of facts and principles to fore-arm and prepare the pro- 
fession for unbiased study and judgment of future problems. 

Aside from the practical phase of the subject there is that 
of public opinion. The public recognize in electricity, a 
factor in energy, which in the past quarter century, has pro- 
duced a remarkable evolution in the industrial and social 
life of the world. This form of energy, because of its con- 
venience, its simplicity of transmission and application, and 
because of economics produced, has supplanted, to a large 
extent, other forms of power. The public has observed this 
transition and wonders why the adoption of electricity by 
the railroads is not more rapid, particularly since many 
public writers are advocating it and predict remarkable 
economies from its use. We, as railroad men, therefore, 
must acquire the facts and be prepared to combat this urge 
if it be groundless, or to explain our hesitancy if the facts 
arercorrect. 

That there are just grounds for hesitancy in substituting 
electric traction for steam on existing lines, even in the face 
of certain economies, cannot be denied by men well versed 
‘n such work. In the first place, electrification is very ex- 
pensive. It involves a tremendous increase in the invest- 
ment per mile, with the consequent difficulties, not only, of 
meeting the additional interest and other fixed charges, but 
of financing the capital necessary. The art of estimating, 
in advance, the cost of new construction, no matter if prac- 
ticed by the most competent engineers, has not reached 
perfection, therefore, where such large expenditures as those 
necessitated by electrification are contemplated, there is 
always the possibility that unforeseen contingent expenses 
may cause the estimated figure to be considerably exceeded. 
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The change to electric power will disturb to a certain ex- 
tent, the interdepartmental relationship of the organization 
and will redistribute the proportionate burden of expense 
and responsibility such that any department head may be 
faced with ‘the necessity of assuming an additional burden 
without compensating advantage. Changes in operating 
methods are often difficult, and electrification immediately 
requires changes. In addition to educating enginemen to 
their new duties, a number of new men and crafts must be 
taken into the ranks. Transmission lines may overlap onto 
adjoining divisions confusing the duties of division super- 
intendents. Signal systems have to be revamped. These 
and other features tend to disturb the existing order of 
things, and are conducive to caution and reserve. 

It is realized that there are a large number of subjects 
to be considered in connection with the study of electrifica- 
tion for heavy traction, but it is the thought that the subject 
of economics is basic to all else and must necessarily be 
answered first. 

In line with the above, a joint committee on electric trac- 
tion has been appointed, consisting of representatives of the 
construction and maintenance section, electrical section, signal 
section, telegraph and telephone section, mechanical division 
and operating division, and the committee on electric rolling 
stock will be glad to receive suggestions from time to time 
as to subjects which it is deemed advisable they should con- 
sider and render any helpful assistance possible. 


Friday’s session closed with an individual paper on, 
“Development of the Electric Locomotive,” by E. H. 
Shepard, director of heavy traction, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. Mr. Shepard reviewed the methods of 
electrification which have been put into operation to date, 
both in this country and abroad. He also discussed the 
mechanical and electrical features of the various systems, 
covering details as to types and characteristics of motors, 
types and classification of drive, and locomotive assembly. 
Mr. Shepard, in introducing his subject, touched upon the 
general phases of electrification. He said, in part: 


Electrifications to date have generally, in most countries, 
been made to meet some abnormal situation, local condition 
or local restriction, which required special consideration. In 
all these cases, the special object has not only been attained, 
but the service has been martzedly improved over that of the 
steam service replaced. Even with these limitations, elec- 
trifications throughout the world have accomplished much in 
development and progress, especially toward indication of 
values for future transportation needs. 


The consideration for a more extended application to the 
various classes and conditions of railroad operation and to 
their modification and improvement has not been as great 
as indicated results and advantages, immediate and future, 
when analyzed, would seem to have warranted. This is 
essentially due to the difficulty in securing funds which has 
halted all major railroad improvements during recent years. 
For the immediate future, great and exactly calculable 
economies are too often the sole requisite, and, owing to the 
difficulty of evaluation, little consideration is given to the 
less tangible immediate advantages and to those relating to 
development of position for future requirements and growth. 

Such requirement for immediate financial advantage does 
not generally govern when consideration is given to track 
revision or additions, enlargement or modification of ter- 
minals, additions to shops, equipment and many other de- 
sirable programs which come under the general heading 
“Additions and Betterments of Property,” but it appears 
that when electrification is considered, too often conditions 
of the moment or of the immediate future are those which 
control. Where in the accomplishment of great progress 
or in the development of great strength or position in any 
industry has so limited a view prevailed? 

The United States with its great distances, is what it is 
because of rail transportation and its position in the future 
will depend upon rail transportation. It is coming to be 
accepted more and more that the future role of the railroads 
will be that of wholesalers of transportation. This means 
the mass movement of traffic. With such mass movement 
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will come ordered or scheduled movement, thereby obtain- 
ing greater use of equipment and facilities, higher speeds, 
larger trains, and greater despatch through terminals. It is 
hard to see how the continued growth and prosperity of 
industry in America can otherwise be maintained. 

Electricity, due to its economy and future universality of 
generation, its ease of distribuiton and the flebixility of its 
control and use, is the outstanding agency through which 
this result will be secured. Instead of employing distributed 
generation of power to transport and move trains by the 
many small steam units with their great limitations in ca- 
pacity (hence, in their speed, tractive effort and acceleration) 
electrification permits the centralization of power generation 
with absence of such limitation to capacity and no such 
limitations to tractive effort, speed and acceleration. Fur- 
thermore, there is the advantage that the power can be 
instantly available when and where most needed, over a 
great range of distance within economical transmission, and, 
when not needed, is shut off without continued standby 
losses. Electrification is coming to be realized more and 
more as the tool for such transportation service. Compared 
with the past, it may be predicted that more generally in 
the near future and always in the long future its considera- 
tion for “Additions and Betterments of Property” will obtain. 

The electric locomotive can be one of relatively unlimited 
capacity as to tractive effort or speed, or both. It can, for 
this reason, haul more tons over a given distance in less 
time than a steam locomotive, but, in addition, it will also 
be available for a much greater period of time, for experi- 
ence has shown the possibility of obtaining a serviceability 
factor approaching 90 per cent. The foregoing has been 
conclusively demonstrated by experience with such locomo- 
tives as have been built since and including the first pioneer 
installation at the Baltimore & Ohio tunnel, and this irre- 
spective of application, of type, or the electrical or mechan- 
ical system used.” 


COMMITTEE ON SPECIFICATIONS AND TESTS 


FOR MATERIALS e 


The committee on specifications and tests for materials 
submitted a repert of its activities during the past year. 
The chairman was . M. Waring, engineer of tests, Penn- 
The committee recommended re- 
vision of standard specifications for air brake hose and 
for coupler knuckle pivot pins. In this connection it 
was recommended that the A. R. A. monogram shown 
on the label of air brake and train signal hose be changed 
so that the long axis of the diamond be horizontal in- 
stead of vertical; the horizontal over-all dimension to 
be 19/16 in. and the vertical dimension 15/16 in. The 
reason for this proposed change is that the monogram as 
now placed on the label is somewhat too small, and the 
proposed change will enlarge the size. 

Specification for coupler knuckle pivot pins and design 
of drop test machine were recommended to be revised by 
changing section 6, drop test, which now reads as follows: 
“Drop Tests—This test shall be made on a standard 
A. R. A. drop-test machine, the pins resting on rounded 
supports held rigidly 10 in. center to center, shall be 
subjected to one blow by a 1640-lb. tup dropping from 
a height of 3 ft., or a 2240-lb. tup dropping from a 
height of 2% ft., and shall show a deflection of not less 
than 15 deg. or more than 30 deg., without cracking 
or breaking.” The new reading recommended was: 
“Drop Tests.—This test shall be made on a standard A. 
R. A. drop-test machine, or drop-test machine that will 
give equivalent results, the pin resting on rounded sup- 
ports held rigidly 10 in. center to center. 
a standard A. R. A. drop-test machine, the pin shall be 
subjected to one blow by a 1640-lb. tup dropping from a 
height of 3 ft., or a 2240-Ib. tup dropping from a height 
of 2% ft. The pin shall show a deflection of not less 
than 15 deg. or more than 30 deg., without cracking or 
breaking.” 
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The object of this change is to permit the use of any 
trop test machine that will give an equivalent result to 
that obtained with the standard A. R. A. equipment. 

The committee submitted specifications for weld- 
ing wire which have been drawn up to cover the 
usual grades of welding wire for electric and gas auto- 
geneous welding, and were prepared in co-operation 
with representatives of the American Welding 
Society. No attempt has been made to cover special 
compositions of wires used for certain special pur- 
poses, as it was felt that these special grades of wire 
might not be applicable to a great many general pur- 
poses and would cause confusion among users if in- 
cluded in a general specification. The members are 
requested to give the committee the benefit of any 
criticisms or suggestions they may have for the im- 
provement of these specifications. 

In accordance with the committee’s recommenda- 
tions the above revisions of standard and the new speci- 
fications were ordered to be submitted to letter bal- 
lot of the association. 

The specifications for lumber now shown in_ the 
manual were adopted in 1910, and have not since 
been revised. Conditions of supply have changed so 
much since these specifications were put out that it 
is questionable whether they now serve any useful 
purpose. The committee discussed the matter and, 
on motion, it was voted that the secretary of the as- 
sociation be asked to circularize the members with 
a view to obtaining an express‘on of opinion from 
them on the value of the present lumber specifica- 
tions and if, as a result, it is found that the members 
are not making any use of the specifications they 
should be withdrawn from the manual. 

The committee does not have any satisfactory 
specifications for lumber to recommend in place of 
the present specifications, but is endeavoring to keep 
in touch with the development of the subject as it 
is being handled by the various lumber associations, 
and expects to be able to make recommendations at 
a later date. 


COMMITTEE ON CAR CONSTRUCTION 


The committee on car construction, chairman, W. 
F. Kiesel, Jr., mechanical engineer, Pennsylvania R. 
R. system, submitted a report of which extended ab- 
Stracts are printed on page 1186 of this issue. A 
motion that the load l'mit weights be first submitted 
to the transportation and traffic section, and subject 
to letter ballot, was seconded and carried. 


OFFICERS FoR 1924-5 


The election of officers was held at the close of 
Monday’s session, the result being as follows: 
Chairman, John J. Tatum, superintendent car depart- 

ment, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Vice chairman, J. T. Wallis, chief of motive power, 
Pennsylvania R. R. system. 

Members general committee: Alexander Kearney, 
superintendent motive power, Norfolk & Western 
Ry.; C. F. Giles, superintendent machinery, Louis- 
wale ct Nashville R. Ri; L.-K. Sillcox, general 
superintendent motive power, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry.; John. Purcell, assistant to vice 
president, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; G. 
E. Smart, chief car equipment, Canadian National 
Rys.; C. E. Chambers, superintendent motive 
power and equipment, Central R. R. of New Jersey; 
C. H. Temple, chief motive power and rolling stock, 
Canadian Pacific Ry.; J. C. Fritts, master car 
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builder, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Ry.; O. 


S. Jackson, superintendent motive power and 
machinery, Union Pacific R. R.; F. H. Hardin, chief 
engineer motive power and rolling stock, New 


York Central R. R.; W. H. Fetner, chief mechan- 
ical offiecr, Missouri Pacific R. R.; A. R. Ayers, 
assistant general manager, New York, Chicago & 
pty Lois) Regs 

Extending felicitations for the convention, Mr. L. 
K. Sillcox, in well-chosen words, spoke of the suc- 
cess of this year’s work. He said: 

“What has been done is largely chargeable to the 
great effort made by Chairman Purcell. It has been 
a year of most strenuous effort, with some conflict; 
but behind it all it seems that the chairman has had 
in mind that each member. generally has had the 
best interests of this association at heart, and so 
long as that spirit and influence obtains, we will have 
a healthy activity. We can not judge sufficiently 
now as to the ultimate result of Mr. Purcell’s great 
work. His effort and his work for us will add to 
the heritage of our association, and I am proud in 
your name and mine to present this badge to honor 
Mr. Purcell.” 

Mr. Sillcox pinned the past-president’s badge on 
Mr. Purcell while the convention arose and ap- 
plauded. Mr. Sillcox continued: 

“So that he may have a true record of our feeling, 
the following memorial is presented: ‘Resolved: that 
the members of the Mechanical Division, American 
Railway Association, assembled in convention, in 
June, 1924, take this occasion to express their appre- 
ciation to John Purcell, for the excellent and pains- 
taking services he has rendered in the performances 
of duties imposed as chairman of the Mechanical 
Division and of the general committee, during the 
past year’.” 

Mr. Tatum responded, expressing his appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon him in making him 
chairman of the association. He asked the conven- 
tion to adopt with him the following as the ideals for 
this association: “A greater nation for its illustrious 
flag, greater railroads for its people, with lasting 
peace for this world.” 


COMMITTEE ON PRICES FOR LABOR AND MATERIAL 


Opening Tuesday’s sess’on, a report was received 
from the committee on prices for labor and material, 
of which the chairman was A. E. Calkins, superin- 
tendent rolling stock, New York Central R. R. The 
committee submitted extensive revisions in the rules 
affecting labor, material and new equipment, in con- 
nection with which the statement was as follows: 

“As indicated in third paragraph of our report to 
the 1923 annual meeting, and in conformity with 
action taken at our New York meeting on Nov. 8, 
1923, your committee submit the following recom- 
mended changes in the rules affecting labor, material 
and new equipment for incorporation in a supple-— 
ment to the rules, to be effective July, 1, 1924. The 
unsettled labor and material market justify the 
course of action laid down by your committee in this 
respect, in order that the allowances established may 
be more nearly commensurate with the actual aver- 
age costs incurred by repairing roads throughout the 
year,” 
~ Recommended changes under interchange rule No. 
112 included revision of the prices per pound for new 
equipment. Concerning these recommendations the 
committee said: “The costs of new equipment in rule 
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112 for the first six months of any year are necessari- 
ly those of the second year preceding, because of the 
fact that such data can only be collected annually, 
and four months are required for tabulation. There- 
fore, the issuance of a supplement July Ist of each 
year, embodying the new equipment costs inarithead £2 
for the preceding year, has come to be a matter of 
necessity.” 

Changes recommended under interchange rule No. 
105 referred to the interpretattion of the query, 
“Does the ‘current market price’ refer to price at fac- 
tory or net store department cost, including factory 
price and freight charges?” The committee’s revision 
of the answer is: “It refers to the net store depart- 
ment cost, which should be obtained by adding to 
the factory price 15 per cent to cover store expense, 
interest on stock investment, commercial and dead- 
head frieght haul. (When covered by catalogue, the 
catalogue price less discount should be considered as 
the factory price.)” 

Concerning this the committee also made the fol- 
lowing comment: “Special attention is respectfully 
directed to the proposed revision of interpretation 
No. 1, rule 105, authorizing the addition of an arbi- 
trary of 15 per cent to the factory price of manufac- 
turned articles furnished by repairing road which are 
not subject to competitive prices and which are not 
included in rule 101, when being charged under this 
rule. This will compensate the repairing road, facjl- 
itate preparation of bills and enable owning roads in 
most cases to determine consistency of the charge, 
as the majority of such articles can be purchased by 
all roads at the same price, f. 0. b. factory, according 
to the experience of your committee.” 

Rule No. 101, on prices of air brake material, the 
committee explained, will hereafter stipulate how the 
material prices are constructed. The committee 
said tam 

“All prices for labor and materials represent aver- 
ages of quotations from roads in north, east, south 
and west zones, and new equipment prices in most 
cases are those set up by the president's conference 
committee, which in turn secures quotations of prac- 
tically all the large car manufacturers in the country. 
It is the intent of your committee to investigate 
labor and material costs again in October and if suf- 
ficient change develops necessary revision will be 
made and inserted in the 1924 code.” 


The report as a whole was accepted, effective July 
1, 1924. . 


ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 


The convention at this point heard and on motion 
accepted the report of the arbitration committee. 
chairman, J. J. Hennessey, assistant master car 
builder, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Dur- 
ing the year cases 1287 to J332, inclusive have been 
decided and copies sent to the members. A copy of 
these decisions was made in part of the report, and 
a vote of concurrence in the decisions was requested 
by the committee. The committee again called at- 
tention to the fact that it will not consider questions 
under the rules of interchange, unless submitted in 
the form of arbitration cases<asmper tuleu) commence 
committee said further: 

“All recommendations for changes in the rules of 
interchange submitted by members, railroad clubs, 
private car owners, etc., have been carefully consid- 
ered by the committee and, where approved, changes 
have been recommended. These revisions were 
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quite extensive, and were submitted as a part of the 
report, and favorably acted upon as noted above. 


CoMMITTE ON ‘TANK Cars 


The report of the committee on tank cars, chair- 
man C. E. Chambers, superintendent motive power & 
equipment, Central R. R. of New Jersey, included 
specifications for a new class of tank cars, to be de- 
signated as class VI. These cars are for the trans- 
portation of helium gas and other gases under pres- 
sures up to 2,000 lbs. per square inch, and the speci- 
fications are published on page 1175, of this issue. 
This portion of the report was accepted and referred 
to letter ballot. 

In the general contents of its report, the committee 
on tank cars reviewed its activities during the past 
year and reported progress is reported on investiga- 
tions and tests of: Bottom discharge outfits, dome 
covers, and safety valves. The committee will con- 
tinue these investigations and tests. 

The present safety valve, the committee said; 
while performing successfully in relieving pressure 
in emergency, does not, however, make an absolutely 
tight closure at pressures lower than that for which 
the valve is set to open. The committee invites the 
co-operation of valve-manufacturers in developing a 
new design of valve which will overcome the leakage 
at low pressure. The use of a frangible disc in con- 
nection with the valve has been suggested. ; 

For the transportation of propane and anhydrous am- 
monia, a Class V type tank car is required. It is necessary 
to increase the diameter of the tank beyond the maximum 
now prescribed by the specifications. The committee 
therefore submitted extensive revisions which it recom- 
mended in connection with these specifications in order to 
adapt same for the transportation of the commodities 
mentioned. 

The committee recommended that certain tank cars 
formerly anchored with head blocks, the tank heads of 
which have not been reinforced, and all tank cars anchored 
with head blocks be barred from interchange after a 
certain date. Changes were offered in the rules of inter- 
change as follows: “Tank cars formerly equipped with 
head blocks will not be accepted in interchange after 
January 1, 1926, unless tank heads have been reinforced im 
accordance with paragraph 5 of class II tank car speciti- 
cations. All tank cars having head block anchorage will 
be barred from interchange after January 1, 1930.” 

The committee’s report as a whole, with minor changes, 
was accepted and referred to letter ballot. 


COMMITTEE ON LOADING RULES 


The committee on loading rules, chairman, R. L. Kleine, 
assistant chief of motive power, Pennsylvania R. R. sys- 
tem, in submitting its report, said: 

“During the past year, your committee held a num- 
ber of meetings with the shippers of sheet steel in box 
cars, and trial loads embodying new suggestions of stow- 
ing and bracing were sent out and the results studied. 
The customary annual meeting with the shippers in the 
steel and automobile industries were held, and your com- 
mittee desires to express its appreciation of the assistance 
and co-operation tendered by the shippers. In order to 
keep pace with the state of the art, is is essential that 
your committee authorize trial shipments of new methods 
of loading, after approving stich methods, in order to 
ascertain the merits and safety of the loads before recom 
mending a change in the loading rules, and your committee 
has assumed that there is no objection to this procedure.” 

The committee submitted extensive changes in the load- 
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ing rules, with diagrams, ior approval and submission to 
letter ballot for adoption by the association. These were 
accepted as such. 


COMMITTEE ON AUTOGENOUS AND ELEcTRIC WELDING 


Opening Wednesday’s session an excellent report on 
autogenous and electric welding was received from the 
committee, of which the chairman was J. T. Wallis, chiet 
of motive power, Pennsylvania R. R. system. This re- 
port included an excellent discussion of practices, witb 
illustrations, and will be published in part in a subsequent 
issue of the Railway Review. The report was accepted 
with the exception that the question of prohibiting weld- 
ing cast steel truck side frames is to be referred to letter 
ballot. 


COMMITTEE ON BRAKES AND BRAKE EQUIPMENT 


The committee on brakes and brake equipmeut sub- 
mitted a report on subjects which have been considered 
during the year. The chairman of the committee was G. 
H. Wood, general air brake instructor, Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry., and the report in full, with diagrams, 
will be published in a subsequent issue of the Railway 
Review. The report was accepted, to be referred to letter 


ballot. 


COMMITTEE ON WHEELS 


The report of the committee on wheels, chairman, C. 
T. Ripley, chief mechanical engineer, Atchison: Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. was accepted. It ‘ncluded the following: 

“In its 1923 report the comniittee on wheels called at- 
tention to the fact that a nurnber of private car lines, 
as well as railroad companies, were still applying the 
old type light weight wheels and that this was not the 
proper practice, inasmuch as these wheels were not suit- 
able for mountain grade service. They recommended that 
a rule be put in the interchange rules prohibiting the 
use of these light weight wheels after a certain date. As 
a result of this recommendation, the following rule was 
inserted in the 1923 code of rules: “The application of 
east iron wheels cast after June 30, 1924, of nominal 
weight less than 650, 700 and 750 Ibs., shall be con- 
sidered as improper repairs.’ 

“It now appears from reports received by the wheel 

committee that some car owners do not plan to live up 
to the spirit of this rule. ‘The owner of a car may apply 
light weels and not be subject to any penalty. A large 
number of these light wheels are still heing purchased, 
and it is the fear of the committee that this practice will 
continue unless some further check is placed on it through 
the code of rules We would, therefore, recommend 
that the following parayraph be added to rule 3-N: ‘Cars 
will not be accep.ed in interchange which have cast iron 
wheels cast after January 1, 1925, of nominal weight 
of less than 650, 700, and 750 Ibs.’ 

“The old rule takes care of the application of wheels 
to foreign cars, but does not cover the case of owner 
repairing his own cars.” 

The committee also submitted recommendations on the 
marking of A. R. A. cast iron and rolled steel wheels. 
Other portions of the report dealt’ with important phases 
of the committee’s work, which are covered by extracts 
from the report which appear on page 1211, of this 
issue. 

As a leading feature of the convention, the members 
had the pleasure, on Monday morning, June 16, of hear- 
ing a group of able addresses by Frank McManainy, com- 
missioner, Interstate Commerce Commission ; W. R. Cole, 
president, Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., and 
L. W. Baldwin, president, Missouri Pacific Ry. Mr. Mc- 
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Manamy spoke on. “The Development of Railroad Regu- 
lation,” and Mr. Baldwin on ‘Proper Training of Shop 
Supervisory Forces.” Extracts from Mr. McManny’s 
address are published on page 1218, of this issue. Mr. 
Cole’s subject was, “Government Relations to Transpor- 
tation.” He said, in part: 

“I am profoundly convinced that the great mass of 
the American people are unalterably opposed to govern- 
ment ownership of railroads or government operation 
of anything else that is not essential to the processes of 
government itself. But, while that is the sentiment, there 
are forces.at work in this country today that are endeavor- 
ing to bring about government ownership, and it is high 
time that we awake to a realization of the full purport 
of these forces, of their aims, and their real objectives. 

“No one realizes more than the proponents of some 
of this radical legislation which is being proposed, the 
ultimate effect of it. They realize that if by any process 
the transportation system of this country can be broken 
down and its operation under private ownership made 
impossible, government ownership will inevitably follow, 
because we must have transportation. Do not believe that 
their program proposes to stop with the railroads. The 
railroads are merely the front line trenches.. They have 
as their objective the nationalization of all forms of pri- 
vate property. It will not do for us to say, ‘Ah, well, 
the thing will work itself out some way.’ Things do 
not work themselves out ‘some way.’ 

“The second line of attack of these three general lines 
to which I have referred is the proposal to repeal the rate- 
making provisions of the Transportation Act, section 15a, 
of which I have given a brief description. The fairness 
of this provision cannot be successfully challenged. For 
congress to go on record with a repeal of this provision 
is tantamount to saying that railroad investments are 
not entitled to a fair return; and the depressing effect of 
that on the credit of the railroads would be immediate 
and profound. 

“The third line of attack consists in proposals for 
direct legislation as to rates, which, in itself, is a vicious 
principle, irrespective of the particular measure involved. 

“A great deliberative assembly like congress cannot 


‘deliberate about and pass judgment on as intricate and 


difficult a2 problem as the rate structure of the railroads 
of this country. This fact has been recognized from 
the beginning of government regulation of railroads. 
Hence congress has wisely delegated that authority to 
a body of experts, consisting of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Now it is an exceedingly dangerous thing, 
and it is wrong in principle to start with, for congress 
to legislate directly about rates; and the time-honored 
custom of handling these questions through this com- 
mission of the government is, I am sure, the correct and 
proper one. * 

“Tt is the solemn duty of all of us who feel as I do 
about this matter not to rest content wit. the smug air 
of self-satisfaction that things will eveiutually turn out 
all right. I have the utmost confidence in the common 
sence, the patriotism, and the fairness of the American 
people, but the American people must be informed, and 
it is the duty of men of ycur iype tc see that they are 
informed as to the facts of these important economic 
and political questions. It will not do to take things 
for granted unless we wish io see the gradual undermin- 
ing in this country of those principles upon which our 
eovernment was founded, and which have produced the 
finest example of a self-governed people that civilization 
has ever seen.” 

The 5th annual convention of the Mechanical Division 
went into history with a total registration and attendance 
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materially exceeding that of any previous year. Likewise 
the exhibits were much more extensive and notable than 
those of any previous year. ‘lhe final attendance of Di- 
vision V was 1207, to which may be added an attendance 
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of 427 of the Purchases and Stores Division. Railroad 
special guests registered were 1006; railroad ladies, 1178; 
supply men, 2666; supply ladies, 675; making a grand 
total registration of 7219. 


Fifth Convention of Purchases and Stores Division 
Record Attendance on Hand at the Opening Day’s 


Session of Division VI, 


Division VI—Purchases and Stores, of the American 
Railway Association, convened on Monday morning, June 
16, in the Vernon room of the Haddon Hall hotel, at 
Atlantic City, N. J. The meeting was called to order 
by U. Kk. Hall, supervisor of stores of the Union Pacific 
R. R., and chairman of the division. Speakers at the 
opening day’s session included Mr. J. H. Waterman, su- 

perintendent of timber preser- 
‘ vation of the Chicago Burling- 
ton& “Ouineyetie ae eek 
Aishton, president, American 
Railway Association, W. G. 
Besler, first vice-president, 
American Railway Associa- 
tion, Colonel» Hi “Ce Smither,; 
chief co-ordinator, bureau of 
the budget, United States de- 
partment of commerce and 
Chairman U. K. Hall. 

Mr. Aishton mentioned in 
his address to the meeting 
that the class I railroads in 
1923 purchased directly from 
the industries of the country 
fuel, materials and supplies to 
the value of $1,783,703,000. 
Most of this went into the op- 
eration and maintenance of the railroads and only a small 
part of it went into the capital expenditures for equipment 
and additional facilities, for which in 1923 there was 
actually paid $1,059,000,000, a large part of that sum 
being for lump-sum contracts which 
included both labor and materials. 
Of the total amount, $617,800,000 
was expended for fuel, or about one- 
third of the total expenditure. More 
than twenty-eight per cent of. the 
total amount of bituminous coal pro- 
duced in the United States in 1923 
was purchased by the railroads at a 
cost of $519,007,000, while they also 
purchased 5.2 per cent of the total 
anthracite production at a cost of 
$18,195,000. Fuel oil amounting to 
$75,867,000 and consisting of about 
one-fifth of the total production and 
consumption in the United State; 
was also purchased by the railroads 
while $4,731,000 was expended for 
other kinds of fuel such as coke and 
gasoline. “These amounts represent 
expenditures on account of fuel for 
all purposes, whether for locomo- 
tives, shops or the heating of build- 
ings. 


; apne St, 


U. K. Halil, 
General Supervisor of Stores, 
U. P. System, 
Chairman, General Committee. 
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est products of the country for which the carriers paid 
$232,511,000. The purchase of cross ties was responsible 
for $124,743,000 or more than half the total. Other tim- 
ber and lumber purchased cost $99,798,000, while $7,970,- 
000 was paid for other forest products such as poles and 
posts. 

Iron and steel products to the value of $464,955,000 
were purchased by the carriers 
last year, which included ex- 
penditures for steel rail alone 
of $80,965,000. The balance, 
$383,990,000, was paid for 
such articles as iron and steel 
castings, structural iron and 
steel, and the many other 
articles of these materials 
needed in railway operation. 
Figures are not available as t 
the production of steel rail in 
1923, he said, but assuming 
the production in that year to 
have been approximately that 
of 1922, it would appear that 
the railroads in 1923  pur- 
chased about eighty-seven per 
cent of the output. 

For other material, the rail- 
roads in 1923 purchased: 
Copper, zinc, lead, babbitt, etc., to the value of $57,245,000 
Lubricating oil and grease amounting to. ... .$15,678,000 
Cement to the-value-of |... .0 0)..05 eee $ 6,120,000 

For other materials such as ballast 
of all kinds, groceries, meat, canned 
goods, supplies of various kinds, 
brooms, matches, pencils, typewrit- 
ers, paper, etc., $344,394,000 were 
erpended. 

“These purchases,” said Mr. Aish- 
ton, “should not be confused with 
amounts charged to operating ex- 
penses during 1923, as the latter 
would cover not only certain pur- 
chases but would include materials 
and supplies withdrawn from storage. 
It should also be borne in mind that 
these figures do not take into account 
materials and supplies purchased im- 
directly for the railways through con- — 
tracts for railway construction. Were 
it possible to include such direct pur- 
chases with those made directly by — 
the railroads, the amounts presented 
in this compilation would be in- 
creased perceptibly. _ Particu’arly 
would that be true in the case of 


W. J. Farrell, — 
Secretary, Division VI, 
Purchases and Stores. 


_ Mr. Aishton also told the conven- 
tion that the railroads in 1923 pur- A. W. 


chased fifteen per cent of all the for- Vice-Chairman, 


Munster, 
Purchasing Agent, B. & M. R. R, 
General Committee. 


cement, lumber, steel and other ma- 
terials utilized in the construction of 
railway equipment and buildings, a 
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large portion of which are constructed by outside con- 
tractors.” 
Chairman U. K. Hall, said in part: “Last year at our 
opening session, we had laid down for us the most con- 
- erete objective ever presented to our body. In President 
- Aishton’s opening remarks, he delivered to us the rail- 
road’s promissory note to the people of the United States, 
- and stressed particularly our own part in that big pro- 
gram. The results are now a matter of history, and we 
have reason to be proud of our part in the payment of 
that note, and we will always be grateful to President 
 Aishton for his message to us that assisted so materially 
/ in creating a spirit that caused our forces to ‘carry on’ 
and to ‘go over the top.’ 
“What of the morrow. What of the future? During 
my tenure of office and my relationship with the mem- 
bers of this division, my observation has been that the 
-men on the roads do the most in committee work and re- 
search, secure the most benefit. ‘As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap.’ Therefore, the future of our organization depends 
_ upon our willingness to co-operate and the amount of zeal, 
| enthusiasm and endeavor we as individual members and 
_ representatives of the various roads, put into our com- 
mittee and research work ; otherwise expressed, if we are 
_ willing to pay the price we can and will succeed. I can- 
_ not urge too strongly upon the members of this body that 
| they recognize their responsibility and be ready to assist 
in every way possible when called upon by the chairman 
of the committee on committees. Furthermore, there is 
nothing that has a more broadening influence upon the 
younger members than committee work, and association 
and affiliation with the older members, who also serve on 
) such committees. It should be considered a great priv- 
/ ilege by any member of this division, to be offered com- 


mittee assignment. 

“Our continued objective should be such that there will 
be no unapplied material handled on the railroad that is 
not handled by the store department. This department 
has an organization for that particular and specific pur- 
pose, and no other. It is not a secondary consideration 
with us. Material should, therefore, all be in our custody 
and in our charge until used. To the purchasing and 
stores departments of the railroads, therefore, should be 
assigned the duty of purchasing, receiving, disbursing, 


| 
| 
| 


R. J. Elliott, 
Purchasing Agent, N. P. Ry. 
Member, General Committee. 
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and where so desired, primary accounting for all materials. 

“During the past year, your general committee and com- 

mittees on individual subjects, have been very active, and 
the result of their labors will be evidenced in the next 
few days. I feel that much constructive work has been 
accomplished. In addition to the regular subjects, how- 
ever, our division has been called into a number of addi- 
tional activities, such as being actively represented with 
other divisions in specifications for material and also in 
numerous government conferences on the question of 
simplification of material stocks. and several conferences 
with the Bureau of Standards on the question of classi- 
fication of iron and steel scrap. 
_ “In addition to these, your general committee has speci- 
fically endeavored to bring about active cooperation with 
representatives of the other divisions of the American 
Railway Association on the question of simplified stocks. 
We, who are so actively identified with the purchasing 
and handling of materials and supplies know that in many 
cases various articles have been stocked where one article, 
standardized, would answer. We felt there was no divi- 
sion more interested in this simplification of such item; 
than ours, therefore, we endeavored to take the initiative 
in establis! 1ing active cooperation for an intensified study 
of this subject. We regret to state that while some oi 
the divisions were agreeable to such cooperation, at the 
present time we have not been: enabled to secure fuil 
cooperation from all divisions. It is our hope, however, 
that in the year to come, this sentiment can be so crystal- 
lized’ that more definite and active steps can be taken as 
to bring about the desired results.” 

At the conclusion of the various addresses the con- 
vention then occupied itself with miscellaneous business, 
including action on the minutes of the 1923 meeting and 
the appointment of committees on resolutions and ma- 
terials. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
The general committee submitted to the convention a 
brief report reviewing its work since the 1923 meeting. 
Committee reports approved at the third and fourth 
annual meetings were not submitted to the executives 
of the American Railwa ay Association, for the reason that 
no annual mectings of the association were held during 


q H. C. Pearce, 
Oy Director Purchases & Stores, C. & O. Ry. 
Member, General Committee. 
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W. Davidson, 


1922 and 1923. In view of this fact it was decided that 


the reports on which authoritative action was desired, ‘be. 


submitted to the members for letter ballot. These in- 
cluded the reports on standard material classification, re- 
vised; standard scrap classification, revised; material ac- 
counting and store delivery of material to users at shops. 
Proceedings of the 1923 meeting were printed and dis- 
tributed to the members. Sub-committees were active 
during the past year and nearly all of them had prepared 
interesting reports which were to be read to the conven- 
tion. Aside from these reports a number of papers on 
special subjects were also arranged and included in the 
program. 

In compliance with a request received from the en- 
gineering division, the chairman appointed representa- 
tives from Division VI, to act on a sectional committee 
for specifications fer materials for use in the manufac- 
ture of special track work, to be organized under the 
procedure of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee and the American Electric Railway Association. 

A change was proposed in the rules of order, for the 
purpose of having the retiring chairman serve as a mem- 
ber of the general committee for the two years following 
his retirement, in order to provide continuity in the man- 
agement of the division. 


StorES DEPARTMENT Book or RULES 


The report of the committee on stores department book 
of rules, of which W. D. Stokes, assistant general store- 
keeper of the Illinois Central, was chairman, had to do 
principally with operation and organization, classitication 
of materials and classification of scrap. A proposed 
change in the rules for operation would be the incorpora- 
tion of the following paragraph in paragraph 1, of part 
1, section 1, general: 

“The object of the department of purchasing and stores 
is to order, purchase, sell, care for, distribute the ma- 
terials and supplies needed for the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of the railroads and where desired 
should perform the primary accounting under the super- 
vision of the accounting department. 

“The work and responsibilities of the purchasing and 
stores departments are so interwoven they must be co- 
related. 
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General Storekeeper, K. C. S. 
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Pennsylvania Ry. 


“The amount of money involved and the importance 
of supplying the needs of all the departments requires 
that the officer who directs the department shall report 
to the president. 

“The purchasing and selling of all materials and sup- 
plies of the railroad shall be in charge of the chief pur- 
chasing officer. 

“The ordering, caring for and distributing of all ma- 
terials and supplies, and where desired, the primary ac- 
counting shall be in charge of the chief stores officer. 

“The chief purchasing officer and the chief stores officer 
shall report direct to the officer in charge of the depart- 
ment of purchases and stores.” 

Following the reading of the report of the book of 
rules committee, E. J. Remensnyder, assistant to the pur- 
chasing agent, Pennsylvania system, presented an inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘Material Procurement.” 

Reports of the committees on material accounting and 
office appliances and on general accounting were then 
read and adopted without material changes. - 

“Bonus to Efficient Stockmen,” was the title of a special 
paper which was read by J. E. Mahaney, superintendent 
of stores of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Mr. Mahaney’s 
paper described the operation of the bonus system in 
use on his read, which, he said, insures constant im- 
provement not cnly of the physical condition of the va-, 
rious sections and the exactness of the stock book records, 
but also the morale of the section storekeepers. Such a 
system also creates a competitive desire on the part of 
each section storekeeper to exceed his brother workers in 
the efficient and orderly conduct of his section and the 
records pertaining thereto. 

Stores DEPARTMENT BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 
FOR HANDLING MATERIALS 

The committee handling this subject, of which R. ©. 
Harris, general storekeeper of the Pennsylvania system, 
was chairman, presented an interesting report, together 
with exhibits of model buildings and various labor savin ~ 
devices. That part of the report which referred to oil 
storage facilities and labor saving devices we quote be 
low :: 


: Ort SrorAGE FAcILities 
Main Supply Points. 4 
Storage facilities should consist of fireproof buildings de- 


a 


the building along the platform. 


———— 


J. F. Marshall, 
Purchasing Agent, C. & A. R. R. 
Member, General Committee. 


tached from the main storehouse but served by the same 
track and, if possible, connected by platform, thus avoiding 
extra expense in loading cars to other stores. These facilities 
should contain sufficient tankage to handle oils in tank car 
lots. In cases where the amount of oil stored is large, it is 
desirable that tanks be set up in units of convenient size, 
connected by leveling pipes of same size as inlet pipes. Inlet 
pipes should be recessed in platform wall as illustrated in 
photographs. Where tanks are set up in series, inlet pipes, 
hand pumps and power pumps should be connected with each 
tank. ; 

Motor driven pumps equipped with measuring devices and 
automatic motor control for filling drums and supply train 
tanks are essential. Outlet pipes should be provided inside 
the building in connection with power pumps and outside 
Discharge pipes are de- 
sirable at each end of platform for filling supply train tanks, 
so as not to interfere with unloading of tank cars. These 
two sets of discharge pipes may be used, one as a suction 
pipe and one as a discharge pipe for transfer of tank cars in 
emergency. 

Measuring hand pumps for local deliveries made in small 
quantities are necessary. 

Floor tanks of from two to five barrels capacity with one 
quart or one gallon pumps for oils of which only small quan- 
tities are used locally, should be supplied. 

Local Stores. 

In cases where the operation is large enough to justify, the 
oil house should be a detached, fireproof structure with tanks 
in basement and under platform. In smaller operations where 
it is more economical to place pumps in main store and 
where local ordinances permit, they may be in a separate 
toom having a concrete floor and separated from main store 
by fire wall. Tanks should be in concrete basement or under 
platform if surrounded by fireproof wall. Where consumption 
justifies, it is desirable that tanks be equipped for unloading 
oils from tank cars. All storage tanks should be equipped 
with measuring hand pumps. 

For small quantities, two to five barrels floor tanks equipped 
with one quart or one gallon hand pumps, are desirable. 


Outlying Points. 

Where no stores department representative is located, 
floor tanks of two to five barrels capacity equipped with 
pumps and facilities for emptying drums, are desirable. 

On Line Storage. 
Section headquarters, pump stations, etc., which are served 


by Supply train, should be provided with buried tanks for 
handling gasoline so arranged that delivery can be made from 
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D. C. Curtis, 


General Storekeeper, C. M. & St. P. R. R., 
Chairman, Committee on Committees, 


tank cars in supply train or from tank wagon if obtained 
locally. 
Oils should be delivered in cans by supply train oil car. 


GASOLINE 


Facilities for handling gasoline 
separately from those for oils. 

At main storage points, where delivery is made in tank 
cars, buried tanks should be located with due regard for the 
known danger in unloading these cars. 

Whether gasoline is to be actually handled separately or 
in conjunction with oils will depend upon local ordinances, 
insurance rates, etc. 

“Exhibit C” shows photographs of existing oil houses and 
a cross section of an oil house which has proven satisfactory. 


must be considered 


Lapsor SAviINnG DEVICES 


The committee again calls attention to the difficulty of 
laying down any hard and fast rules for determining the 
saving which can be effected at any one point by installing 
a specific type of labor saving device. Because a saving of a 
definite amount of money has been effected at one point by 
the installation of a tractor with trailers, it is not safe to 
assume that a similar amount can be saved at any other point 
by the same installation, unless the conditions are known 
to be identical. 

After having made a thorough study of the local situation 
and decided upon the type of equipment which will produce 
the greatest saving, a system of operation must be worked 
out to insure the maximum effectiveness of such equipment. 

Ist. To arrange the movements so that the user will be 
served promptly by deliveries at proper intervals. 

2nd. To direct the movements so that the total mileage 
made in performing the work desired shall be as low as pos- 
sible (which means reducing the empty movement to a mini- 
mum). 

The thought bears repeating that the movement of ma- 
terial is expensive and adds nothing to its value. 

As examples of savings which have actually been effected, 
the committee submits the following: 

1. One railroad saved $12.00 ner day net by the installation 

of a gasoline tractor with trailers. 

2. One railroad saved $3,400.00 per annum net by installing 
an electric swivel crane truck. 

3. One railroad saved in excess of $7,000.00 by installing 
one gasoline tractor and thirty-three trailers at a total 
cost of $1,800.00, the operating cost of which approxi- 
mated $2,400.00 per annum. This installation was made 
at a point where that type of equipment was particularly 
advantageous. 
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4. The average saving on six roads reporting the opera- 
tion of trailers and tractors approximated $5,500.00 per 
annum per tractor. 

These outfits in the cases cited deliver heavy castings, flues, 
cylinders containing oxygen and acetylene, etc., where the 
deliveries were previously made in wheel-barrows, trucks, 
etc. The tractors also perform incidental operations, such as 
moving cars when a shifting locomotive is not available. 

W. Dixon, inspector of stores of the Missouri Pacific 
R. R., next read a paper on the “Duties and Opportuni- 
ties of a Traveling Storekeeper.” He said that the travel- 
‘ng storekeeper should be the agent to see that policies 
are properly carried out, stores buildings and yards kept 
clean and orderly, watch all stores shipments and car 
loadings, and develop ideas of merit for improvement 
in methods and service. 

The second day’s session was opened with discussion o1 
the subject of “Placing of Purchase Orders.” 

The report of the committee on “Forest Products,” 
of which J. H. Waterman, superintendent of timber pre- 
servation of the C. B. & Q. R. R., was chairman, was 
next presented to the convention. This report was illus- 
trated by steropticon views. 

Below we give extracts from this report which has 
to do with facilities for handling and inspection of for- 
est products: 


FACILITIES FOR HANDLING 


Lumber is one of the largest items railroads carry in stock 
and one of the largest investments in a single class of ma- 
terial. The storing of lumber has been pretty thoroughly 
covered in previous reports of this section. The land selected 
should not be low, wet or swampy, but dry and covered with 
cinders so that when the lumber is properly piled it will 
season at the bottom of the pile as well as at the top. 


Ample space should be provided so as to properly segre- 
gate the various kinds and sizes of lumber and provide an 
extra piling or storing place for each size in order to have a 
receiving pile and an issuing pile. In this way old stock 
is not accumulated. 


Adequate track layout should be provided to suit the 
geographical location of the particular lumber yard. 

As lumber products are a fire hazard, they should be stored 
at a safe distance from shop buildings. 

A review of the various items of material handled on the 


“Ready 
J. H. Waterman, 


for Action.” 


Superintendent Timber Preservation, 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R, 


Chairman, Committee on Vorest Products. 
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railroads indicates more effort and energy should be devoted 
to methods and equipment for economical handling of lumber 
and forest products. 

The same situation confronts the lumber producers, but it 
is not due to lack of progressiveness, but is due to the nature 
of the material to be handled. The average railorad lumber 
yard has in a stock a large number of different articles or 
units to handle, taking into consideration the various kinds 
of woods and various combinations of grades, length, width 
and thickness. When an order is received it may call for 
com'paratively few pieces of different sizes, length and grade, 
and as they are all comparatively light and can be handled 
without the assistance of machinery, the system of using 
manual labor for this work has much in its favor. 

There has, however, in the past few years been a marked 
development in mechanical handling equipment for forest 
products. This development was first started by the lumber 
manufacturers, who had to handle timbers that were too large 
to be handled manually. Many types of small stationary 
derricks and mechanical handling methods were tried. The 
familiar types of cranes for various industrial purposes are 
not particularly well adapted for handling lumber and forest 
products, owing to the length and bulky size of these products 
and the awkwardness encountered in handling the pieces 
rapidly. 

The storage space required for the average size stock is of 
such a great area that the capital investment in crane equip- 
ment for covering the area is necessarily high. 

Locomotive cranes or tractor cranes are very efficient in 
handling heavy timber and piling, also for handling ties and 
lumber. This machine as well as being able to lift and carry 
heavy loads could also be used as a switch engine for switch- 
ing cars around the lumber yard. 

The overhead traveling type crane is used successfully 
by many large lumber producers as well as some railroads. 
This type of crane has the advantage over the locomotive 
crane of permitting every square foot of area between the 
crane runway rails to be used as storage space. 

Owing to limited space at some yards it is necessary to 
make the piles high, in which case a lumber piler made in 
different styles could’be provided. These are made to operate 
on a track as well as on plain wheels, movable to any part 
of the yard. 

In piling lumber it is desirable that the piles be of uniform 
appearance. It is recommended that each yard be provided 
with a piling gauge which can be easily made. 

The yard alleys or roadways should be kept in repair. Good 


roads are necessary to economical handling. 


Charles E. Walsh, 


Assistant Purchasing Azeat, Pepus-)tvania 
R. R. 
Chairman, Committee Purchasing Agents 


Records and Office Organization. 
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Most lumber yards are equipped with suitable tracks and 
timber dollies. Another device which could be used to ad- 
-yantage at a railroad lumber yard is the car door lumber 
roller, which enables a man to handle quickly in or out of the 
| car such items as siding, flooring, lining and similar finished 
stock. 

In conclusion we would state that individual treatment by 
one with practical experience should determine the facilities 
q which are required at any particular yard. 


‘ INSPECTION 


Your committee concurs fully in the principle of standard 
specifications and co-ordinated inspection advocated by the 
special committee on joint inspection of standard materials 
jin its report presented in May, 1923. 

_ While the special committee on joint inspection of standard 
materials, did not refer specifically to forest products among 
_ the items mentioned in their report, still this class of material 
 jends itself readily to the application of the general principle. 

Forest products are produced over wide areas of territory 
and under widely-varying conditions, and without controlled 

supervision it is practically impossible to maintain a uniform 
application of specifications. 

Cross-ties are now procured under a single standard by 

| ninety-five per cent of the railroads, and lumber and timbers 
_will soon be standardized for all consumers. 
' Your committee, therefore, is of the opinion that the 
American Railway Association establish some means of fa- 
_miliarizing itself with the inspection of forest products, 
beginning with cross-ties, for the purpose of insuring a 
uniform application of the standard specifications, thereby 
stabilizing the tie industry, and reducing the cost of produc- 
tion, and to this end, recommends that this movement be 
carried on by Division VI—Purchases and Stores, which 
should bring to the attention of railroads any departure 
from A. R. A. standards by their inspectors, until such time 
as it may be found advisable to constitute an organization 
devoted to that work. Zh 


H. R. Condon, assistant forester, Pennsylvania R. R., 
next read to the convention a paper on “Economies to 
be Effected in Receiving, Handling, Reclaiming and Dis- 

tribution of Forest Products.” 

_ The committee on supply train operation and line de- 
livery of material, of which C. C. Kyle, general store- 
keeper, Northern Pacific Ry., was chairman, next pre- 
sented the report ofits investigations. This included 
a summary of costs of seven roads, obtained from the 
sending out of questionnaires to all roads operating sup- 
ply trains. The seven, however, were the only ones 
who were able to furnish complete records of their op- 
eration. Following the reading of the report the mem- 
| bers were entertained by moving picturs showing some- 
thing of supply train operation on the Northern Pacitic. 

The balance of the morning session was given over 
to discussion on the method of disposition for over re- 
fused and unclaimed freight and baggage, following the 
reading of a paper on the subject by Mr. R. T. Stevens, 
freight sales agent of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


Stores DELIVERY OF MATERIAL 


Stores delivery of material to users at shops was the 
next committee report to be presented. This was an- 
other of the reports which was illustrated by the aid of 
motion pictures. The report recited some of the bene- 
fits being derived by both tae stores and mechanical de- 
partments from the practice, as well as the requirements 
needed to insure successful operation. Suggestions were 
| included for installation of such a service, organization, 
equipment, method cf collecting orders, schedules, road- 
way, assigned stocks, costs, material shortage reports and 
recommended practice at smaller terminals. 
The day’s proceedings were concluded with the reading 
| and discussion of a special paper on the subject of the 
| Duties and Opportunities of a Traveling Storekeeper, 


i 
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by L. T. Hoffman, traveling storekeeper of the Union 
Pacific R. R. Mr. Hoffman went into the matter of 
office details, master stock books, material tracer desk, 
operating bureau, accounting bureau, division storekeep- 
ing, office equipment, correspondence, standard forms, 
standard instructions, statistical records and the section 
storekeeper’s duties. He stressed the fact that it is abso- 
lutely essential to know working details, results and actual 
costs. Also to avoid duplication, and so far as possible, 
to perform all work of the same character in one place 
under one head. He said that actual departmental con- 
ditions and costs should be known, and made practical 
suggestions to the storekeepers on the development and 
uses of the services of the traveling storekeeper. 

The Wednesday and concluding day’s session was open- 
ed with the reading of a paper on the same subject as 
concluded Tuesday’s session, by W. W. Williams, travel- 
ing storekeeper of the New York Central R. R. The 
first duty of the traveling storekeeper, said Mr. Williams, 
is in the nature of the duties of a traveling auditor, in 
knowing that no material has been ordered until the 
proper stock record has been made. He mentioned that 
any error in ordering means a surplus or delays, wait- 
ing for material, and that such delays cause loss in shop 
output, delayed construction and expense that goes with 
“no stock.” 


Unit Pitinc oF MATERIALS 


This committee, of which J. L. Sullivan, general travel- 
ing storekeeper, of the Union Pacific System, was chair- 
man, reported on the subject of unit piling and a numeri- 
cal marking system, in part as follows: 


Section 1—Unit piling of materials, which covers a system 
of uniform piling and storing of materials, incorporating the 
feature of individual and accumulative count on each tray, 
bin or pile. 

Section 2—Numerical marking system, which covers a 
system of applying individual number or symbols to each 
item in addition to the proper name. 


Reports submitted in previous years brought out very 
conclusively the numerous advantages that could be derived 
by the application of the unit piling system to modern stores 
department practices, and for the purpose of obtaining further 
light on the subject, a questionnaire was prepared and sent 
out to 72 of the class I roads, which questions and informa- 
tion obtained are incorporated into this report. 


Unit PrLtinc oF MATERIALS 


It is indicated that 40 out of 45 of the roads replying, 
favor this system of storing materials, and since the last 
report have extended the practice to such an extent that in 
nearly all cases it has been installed to cover practically al) 
items carried in stock. 


Local conditions and style of shelving have in a great 
many cases created ideas which appear to answer require- 
ments. For example, flat sheets are used where racks are 
sub-divided into small pigeonholes; while some roads do not 
make any attempt to separate the items into units, but 
arrange the piles in such a way that conservative estimate 
can be obtained. It has been demonstrated that the tray 
provides the most efficient and economical means of storing 
material. 


The policy of showing the accumulative count materially 
assists in taking monthly and annual inventories as the exact 
amount on hand is constantly before the stockmen. 

Where the unit piling and features of accumulative count 
are not used, an accurate count is taken at least once a 
year for accounting purposes, and is accomplished by remoy- 
ing all material from shelving. Where unit piling is in effect, 
an accurate count can be obtained at any time desired, as 
the items are counted when stored in trays, and the correct 
amount shown on the tray, or piles, thus making it unneces- 
sary to again handle the material until issued. 

Answers from roads following the unit piling system and 
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practice of showing accumulative count indicate an actual 
saving of fifty per cent in time over previous methods. 

A saving in rack and floor space of 25 per cent has been 
made, accomplished by more compact method of storing 
material on shelves, use of unit or island platforms for seg- 


regation of heavy and bulky items, and the paramount feature « 


of properly storing all classes of material. 

The initial cost of installation varies. The most essential 
requisite is the tray, manufactured from scrap metal roofing, 
costing approximately five cents each, and metal markers to 
carry the accumulative count, which can be produced at an 
insignificant figure. The work of making trays, markers, 
etc., has in nearly all cases been handled by regular forces 
at odd times, and the change-over made gradually. 

At first thought, the idea of providing the required number 
of metal trays would seem to be an exorbitant and unneces- 
sary expenditure. 

Railroad storekeeping today demands the control of stocks 
with a minimum investment. These essential requirements 
can not be obtained without the very latest and most accurate 
methods, which are primarily based on accurate stock book 
records, governed entirely by proper count \and correct 
consumption. 

In any event, material received has to be placed on the 
shelving, once, if thrown in without any semblance of order, 
the cost would be small, and would appear to be an economi- 
cal practice. Material thrown promiscuously into bins can 
not be counted, or even estimated correctly, unless removed, 
and this operation entails an unnecessary amount of time 
and additional help. With the tray system and the accumu- 
lative count, the material when received is carefully piled and 
counted into trays, or properly stored on unit platforms or 
ways, and the actual amount in each container or layer shown 
when first stored. Where stock book records are maintained 
on the basis of absolute quantities on hand, secured by 
number of loose items in the top (working) tray or layer 
furnishes instantly the information desired. Compare the 
accuracy and promptness of this system over past practices. 

The tray eliminates the necessity of costly rack construc- 
tion by allowing open type shelving and the use of metallic 
sub-dividers. Materials can be stored to the full height of the 
shelf, and where it was necessary to waste valuable space with 
single items and small quantities, they are now placed one 
above the other on sub-dividers that can be removed at will. 

Constant changing of power and equipment necessitates 
numerous additional items being provided for, with the result 
that unless some efficient plan is adopted, storage facilities 
must be increased. It has been demonstrated, however, that 
where the unit piling system has been put into effect, sufficient 


space has been acquired to take care of the steady increase . 


to date. 

It is, therefore, the unanimous recommendation of this 
committee that the unit piling of material, with accumulative 
count on all items, be considered recommended practice on 
all railroads. 


NUMERICAL MARKING SYSTEM 


The numerical marking system was introduced into stores 
department practices some few years ago for the purpose of 
identifying material by number as well as by description. 

This system is controlled in the office of the chief supply 
officer through a master stock book or catalogue, and is 
used on all records, including price books. All items of ma- 
terial are grouped into classes or sections, and arranged 
alphabetically and in numerical sequence. Each item is 
assigned two numbers separated by a dash. For example: 
Axes, in class 36, would be shown 36-20, the first group of 
figures representing the class or section to which the ma- 
terial belongs, and the second group the symbol number 
given to the article in its proper catalogue or stock book 
order. 

So as to have the system as expansive as possible, sufficient 
numbers are left open to take care of new items and to allow 
the material to be properly listed in alphabetical order. All 
corrections and additions are first made in the master book 
and then transmitted to the various stores on the system. In 
this way a uniform method is followed, and all concerned 
are thoroughly familiar with the changes which are made 
at all points simultaneously. 
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The use of reference numbers curtails the amount of 
description on requisitions, charging out documents, etc, 
without taking the risk of items being misunderstood. De- 
livery men show the proper numbers on shop delivery tickets 
which have incomplete description, which enables the clerica) 
forces to apply the correct price, which in many cases would 
not be accomplished if they had nothing more than pet shop 
names to work on. Also, the item is correctly classified by 
men familiar with the material, and not left to inexperienced — 
help. 

Above all, it affords an accurate and uniform system for 
the preparation and maintenance of stock records, and creates 
efficiency by reducing the element of error in ordering and 
accounting for material. ; 

Subject 12, covering purchasing agents office records 
and office organization was the next report presented, and 
its reading was followed by a general discussion, partici- 
pated in by various members of the organization. 4 

Another interesting committee report was that of the 
committee on classification of material of which W. L. 
Hunker, division storekeeper of the C. R. I. & P. Ry, 
was chairman. We extract from this report as fol- 
lows: 

The sub-committee assigned to a report on a classification 
of material submitted the summary of a canvass of 86 roads, 
comprising 233,273 miles of track in the United States and 


W. L. Hunker, 
Division Storekeeper, C. R. I. & P. R 
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Chairman, 


Canada. Of this number, 43 railroads, representing 102,953 
miles are now using the classification revised in 1922. 23 
railroads representing 46,800 miles are still using the old 
classification. 18 railroads representing 78,958 miles are 
using classifications developed by themselves, and 3 rail- 


roads representing 4,595 miles, have no classification what- 
ever. 


Of the twenty-three roads using the old classification, the 


replies indicate that as conditions warrant, they will change 
to the standard revised classification. 


Of the eighteen roads having classifications of their own, 
some are very similar to the standard revised classification, 
while others are more or less elaborate. \ 


The largest of the three railroads having no classification, 
stated that if a classification is adopted, it will be the standard 
revised classification. ; : 

A review of the replies, especially from the 43 railroads 
now using the revised classification, indicates they are not in ; 
favor of any changes at this time. In fact, they are of 7 
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opinon that the present classification should be allowed to 
remain in effect to avoid the distortion of comparisons, costs 
of making the various changes, and education of their office 
forces and others. 

In reviewing items which are not shown in the present 
classification, the only item of importance is the automatic 
train control. The committee recommends that all material 
peculiar to the roadway sections of the automatic train con- 
trol be incorporated in class 2-A, while material peculiar to 
locomotives, should be included in class 23-B. All materials 
for automatic train controls, (whether roadway or mechani- 
eal), that are common to other work, should be left in the 
classes to which they are now assigned. 


The next reports to follow on the program were those 
of the committee on reclamation and conservation of ma- 
terial, fuel conservation, joint inspection of standard 
material and workable rules for carrying out of the pro- 
visions of section 10 of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 

Reports of committees on resolutions and memorials 


_ were then read. 


Following this the nominating committee reported and 
the convention proceeded to the business of election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 
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The following officers were elected to serve for the next 
year: Chairman, A. W. Munster, purchasing agent, 
Boston & Maine R. R.; vice chairman, C. D. Young, 
stores manager, Pennsylvania R. R. System; members of 
the executive committee to serve two years, U. K. Hall, 
general supervisor of stores, Union Pacific System; L. 
Lavoie, purchasing agent, Canadian National Rys.; C. E. 
Walsh, assistant purchasing agent, Pennsylvania R. R. 
System; R. J. Elliott, purchasing agent, Northern Pacific 
Ry.; H. H. Laughton, assistant to vice-president, South- 
ern Ry. System; W. G. Davidson, general storekeeper, 
Illinois Central R. R.; J. G. Stuart, general storekeeper, 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R.; members of the 
executtve committee to serve one year: E. W. Thornley, 
assistant purchasing agent, Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; H. 
C. Pearce, director of purchases and stores, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry.; F. D. Reed, vice-president, Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry.; D. C. Curtis, general storekeeper, 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.; A. S. McKelligon, 
general storekeeper, Southern Pacific Co.; E. H. Hughes, 
general storekeeper, Kansas City Southern Ry.; J. F. 
Marshall, purchasing agent, Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Report of Committee on Wheels 


Presented Before the American Railway Association 
Division V—Mechanical in Convention at Atlantic City 


Supplementing the reference in our account of the conven- 
tion proceedings on another page of this issue, the following 
extracts from the report of the committee on wheels, cover 
the work on several important subjects. The chairman of 
the committee was C. T. Ripley, chief mechanical engineer, 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe. 


CooLInc oF RoLLEeD: STEEL WHEELS 


The specifications for rolled steel wheels, which were 
adopted last year, do not contain any provision regulating 
the methods of cooling rolled steel wheels, as used by the 
manufacturers. While the committee realizes that the 
methods of cooling are a very important factor in the 
strength of the wheel, it did not feel that the subject 
could be covered by specifications, as it was a detail of 
manufacture, which should be left to the manufacturer. 
The committee plans to make hardness tests and micro- 
scopic examinations of sections cut from wheels, which 
have been put through various cooling processes and 
endeavor to determine which process gives the better 
condition. During the coming year, they will take this 
matter up in joint session with manufacturers of rolled 
steel. wheels, in an effort to arrive at some uniform prac- 
tice which will be considered as the most satisfactory. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CAST IRON STEEL WHEELS 


Suggestion has been made that the wheel committee 
prepare specifications for cast steel wheels, due to the 
fact that a large number of these wheels are now in serv- 
ice and passing over other roads than those which pur- 
chased them. It was felt that some protection should 
be afforded roads operating cars with these wheels under 
them, by the use of a standard specification. However, 
there is only the one manufacturer who makes this par- 
ticular type of wheel and it involves certain patented pro- 
cesses. Under these circumstances the committee does 
not feel that the present time is right for the issuance 
of any standard specification. It is possible that in the 
future some other manufacturers may develop a cast 
steel wheel and if this occurs, it will probably be neces- 


sary for the association to have a standard specification 
for the protection of purchasers. The committee has, 
in co-operation with the manufacturer, worked up a tenta- 
tive specification and it any purchasers of cast steel 
wheels desires the assistance of the committee in connec- 
tion with this matter, they will be glad to assist them 
in the preparation of a specification for their individual 
use. 


DEVELOPMENT IN Cast [RON WHEEL DESIGN 


During the past year, manufacturers of cast iron wheels 
have continued their intensive study of foundry practice 
and wheel design, in an effort to improve the quality 
of their product. New types of cupolas have been put 
into service and the results look very promising. 

The outstanding development in new designs is the 
single plate wheel and the A. R. A. type with reinforcing 
rings. The single plate wheel, particularly in the heavy 
weights, has shown up very well in experimental thermal 
tests and gives considerable promise of successful develop- 
ment, though it is, of course, entirely in the experimental 
stage at the present time. The development of reinforc- 
ing rings, referred to above, is the result of attempts 
made to overcome the difficulties due to collecting of dirt 
in the plate of the wheel. The old M. C. B. type of 
wheel had a projection point at the intersection of the 
plates, which tended to skim off the dirt from the molten 
iron as it flowed out through the mold, and it was found 
that this produced a weak point in the plate. The change 
to the arch type wheel overcame this difficulty, as this 
projecting point was eliminated. However, the total 
amount of dirt in the piate was the same though it was 
scattered rather than concentrated. 

Wheels which break through the plate in service will 
very frequently be found to have dirt collections at the 
point of breakage. If new wheels have the front plate 
machined off, it will be found that there is a considerable 
amount of dirt, which undoubtedly is a weakening ele- 
ment. In order to overcome this, one of the wheel manu- 
facturers developed a design which includes three raised 
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rings on the outside plate. These rings serve as skim- 
mers for the iron and tend to collect the dirt and slag, 
as it flows out through the mold. The main plate of 
the wheel is thus made ot clean iron. Experimenta 
thermal tests of these wheels indicate that these rings 
serve the purpose and strengthen the wheel as they ap- 
parently stand a more severe thermal test than do the 
standard design wheels. Furthermore, when broken up, 
these reinforcing rings are usually found to be of a very 
dirty metal. One railroad has arranged to put 1,000 oi 
these wheels in service in order to demonstrate what serv- 
ice results can be secured and thus assist the manufac- 
turers in proving the possibilities of this design. 


WHEEL MoUNTING GAUGE 


The wheel mounting gage shown on page B-42 of 
the manual of standards and recommended practice 
and the description given on page D-55, has been 
subject to considerable criticsm. When wheels are 
worn in the tread, there are cases where point A 
and E will both strike the flange before C will touch 
the tread. It is thus impossible to follow recom- 
mendations which require A to strike the flange and 
C the tread. In such cases it is necessary to dis- 
regard the recommended practice so far as having 
point C touch the tread. 

The opinion of the committee as to the proper way 
to mount rolled steel wheels is to use a spreader 
gauge, such as is used in mounting locomotive tires. 
This gauge should be 533% in. in length. The com- 
mittee does not recommend that this gauge be made 
a standard gauge of the association, but suggests that 
the individual railroads equip themselves with this 
type of gauge for use in checking the mounting of 
rolled steel wheels, as it is their belief that the results 
will thus be made more satisfactory. 


STANDARD STEEL WHEEL GAUGE 


The standard steel wheel gauge, which was adopted 
by the association in 1923 is gradually coming into 
general use and there are at the present time many 
thousands of these gauges in service. Generally 
speaking, the gauge is giving satisfactory service, 
though of course it is difficult to educate all of the 
various inspectors and wheel shopmen to a full un- 
derstanding of the funct'oning and merits of this 
gauge. The wheel committee has endeavored to 
render every help possible to representatives of vari- 
ous railroads who have brought questions to them 
as to the application of the gauge. The use of this 
definite method of measuring service metal in steel 
has undoubtedly been of great benefit. The old 
methods of making out bills for service metal in steel 
wheels were practically little better than guess work 
and the bills ran into such large amounts of money 
that there was undoubtedly much injustice done in 
connection with this billing, though it was uninten- 
tional. This guess work system was easier for the 
men on the track, than to use a definite gauge, but 
the magnitude of the bills involved made it neces- 
sary that some better practice be developed. No new 
gauges have been presented to the committee during 
the past year for their approval. They will, how- 
ever, be very glad to consider any gauge that may 
be presented to them and approve any that meet the 
requirements. 

Some of the railroads have raised the point that 
the new steel wheel gauge has certain features which 
are not necessary for use in the car yards by inspec- 
tors and have suggested that a cheaper gauge be de- 
signed to answer the requirements of the inspectors. 
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This applies only to roads who prefer to follow the 
practice of billing for rolled steel wheels at the wheel 
shop. The original idea of the committee was that 
billings would be made at the time the wheels were 
removed from car, by direct application of the gauge. 
This practice, which seems to be the most generally 
favored, requires that the inspectors have a complete 
type gauge. However, if a railroad prefers to follow 
the practice of billing at the wheel shop, the com- 
mittee suggests that the steel wheel gauge be pur-— 
chased without the moving finger. The cost of such 
a gauge would be less and the gauge will answer the 
requirements of an inspector, when used in conjunc- 
tion with regular wheel defect gauge. It appears de- 
‘sirable for inspectors to have some form of gauge 
for measuring rim thickness in order that they may 
know when to remove wheels from under cars, when 
worn below limits. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, if the movable fingers are left off the gauges, 
for use by inspectors, it will destroy their usefulness 
in the measurement of high flanges, which is pro- 
posed in this report. 


TREAD Worn HoLttow WHEELS 


Rule 76 provides for the use of the standard tread 
worn hollow gauge to gauge tread worn hollow 
wheels, but no statement is made as to whether steel 
wheels as well as cast iron wheels are included. In 
the case of passenger car wheels, rule 7 (4) states 
that the limit for cast iron wheels is 1-8 in., but no 
gauge is provided; nor is there any rule for tread 
worn hollow steel wheels. 


Your committee feels that the cast iron wheels in 
freight service are properly covered by this rule, but 
that some more definite provision should be made 
for steel wheels both in freight and passenger service. 
It is doubtful whether the gauge is entirely satisfac- 
tory for the measurement of tread worn hollow steel 
wheels, due to the fact that in such wheels the out- 
side edge of the rim wears down to a certain extent 
and the use of this tread worn hollow gauge might 
continue wheels in service when the flange was too 
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high. The basis of the wheel worn hollow gauge for 
measuring tread worn hollow wheels is in reality 
flange height, which is. in this case set at a limit of 
1 7/16 in. It appears that a rule might be worked out 
for steel wheels, which would be based on flange 
height. Many of the roads now have flange height 


At Intersection 


Measuring line 7" Base. line 
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are Used for Gaging Hange Height of New Wheels Only. 
The kemainder of the Calibrations are in Reference 
to Measuring line as They are Used in Connection With 
Flange Heights of Worn Wheels 


Diagram No. 2. 


limits prescribed in their rules, but most of them 
have no gauge for taking the measurement of the 
height of the flange. 


The standard steel wheel gauge, adopted in 1923, 
can be used for this purpose by adding an extra cali- 
bration on the leg of the gauge, as shown in Dia- 
gram 1. Any road which desires to do so can have 
this calibration stamped on their gauges. The di- 
mensions for the calibration are shown in Diagram 
2. It should be noticed that the measurement for the 
1 in., 1 1/16 in. and 1% in. flange heights are taken 
from the base line, whereas the remainder of the 
calibration is measured from the center of the tread 
or measuring line. This is due to the fact that the 
first three flange heights mentioned are used only by 
inspectors at the manufacturing plants, in checking 
new wheels, whereas the remainder are used for worn 
wheels, in which case it is desired to know the height 
of flange based on the lowest point in the tread. To 
measure flange height the gauge is applied, as shown 
in the diagram, with the moving finger swung through 
an arc 10 degrees, so that its back will rest on the 
top of the flange. The reading of the 0 mark of the 
movable finger on the calibration indicates the flange 
height. 


Your committee does not wish to make definite 
recommendation at this time as to change in the rules 
to cover this question of tread worn hollow steel 
wheels. They would, however, like to have the benefit 
of discussion from the members on this question and 
recommend that the arbitration committee give the 
question consideration during the coming year. 


GRINDING OF Cast IRON WHEELS 


In the 1923 Report, the wheel committee made a strong 
Tecommendation for the practice of grinding slid flat cast 
iron wheels and also suggested that the railroads give 
consideration to the grinding of new cast iron wheels 
Where the machinery was available in order to make them 
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truly round. We regret to state that there has been 
very little development of this practice of grinding wheels 
on the various railroads. We wish to again recommend 
that this matter be given careful consideration by the rail- 
road companies, as we feel there is a great econoiny to 
be effected thereby. In this same connection we would 
recommend that the arbitration committee give considera- 
tion to some change in the rules, which would give recog- 
nition to the ground wheel as a proper wheel for appli- 
cation to foreign cars. Under present rules, exception is 
taken by some roads to the application of these wheels. 
All of the evidence which we have indicates that the 
ground wheel is on the average a better wheel than the 
average run of second hand cast iron wheels. 

MANUAL OF WHEEL PRACTICES 

The wheel committee feels that the enormous amount 
of money involved in the use of wheels and the great 
possibilities in, savings due to following the best prac- 
tices are so great that a complete manual of instructions 
regarding wheel practices should be issued by the associa- 
tion. ‘This manual should be in such form that it can be 
given to all of the railroad employees who are directly 
involved in the handling of wheels, either on repair tracks 
or in the shops. If they can be educated in this way, 
the railroad companies would undoubtedly benefit. Your 
committee, therefore, plans to work up such a manual 
and have outlined the following schedule of subjects for 
same: Kinds of wheels; methods of manufacture; wheel 
specifications; wheel inspection at plant; storage of 
wheels; mounting of wheels; turning axles; limits of 
wear; boring of wheels; press work and gauging; ship- 
ment of mounted wheels and storage; wheels defects ; 
cast iron, rolled steel, steel tired, cast steel; wheel lathe 
work; wheel grinder work. 

The preparation of this manual involves a large amount 
of work and it has proven impossible to have it prepared 
in time for this year’s convention, but it is hoped that 
this work can be carried to a conclusion within the com- 
ing year and results presented for your approval. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


If those in attendance at this week’s convention at At- 
lantic City took advantage of the many opportunities 
afforded to obtain valuable information and new ideas, it 
is reasonable to believe that the following year will show 
marked advance in the mechanical departments. The 
papers presented before the various sessions contained 
much valuable information, on some very pertinent sub- 
jects; and the able discussion at these meetings was in- 
dicative of the interest manifested. Further, the number 
and variety of the exhibits, far surpassing those of any 
previous year, afforded an opportunity to study the num- 
erous recent improvements made in machinery, tools and 
appliances. From the interest shown, the indications are 
that many new ideas were carried home that will later 
assist materially in improving the maintenance of equip- 
ment account. 


The annual report of the Freight Container Bureau 
of the American Railway Association includes an ap- 
pendix on the subject of freight containers by Edward 
Dahill, Jr., engineer of the bureau, which should be care- 
fully read by every railroad man. Mr. Dahill offers some 
constructive suggestions for the reduction of freight claim 
losses, due to inefficient containers, which if carried out 
should do much toward the reduction of the huge yearly 


total. 


Among other things he suggests that the carriers ex- 
pend some reasonable percentage of their annual losses 
to provide inspectors who will advise with the shippers 
on means of improving their containers and methods of 
packing ; instruct the railroad employees as to the proper 
way to handle and stow freight, and to show them that 
the waste resulting from this source affects them as well 
as the railroads; push campaigns against reugh handling ; 
collect data and information comparable with that of this 
survey in order to Jearn whether conditions are improving 
or not; collect data necessary to hack up tariff require- 
ment changes, and information to refute claims based on 
railroad faults where the real fault lies with the ship- 
pers in using old and insecure containers, overloading 
them, and not properly protecting their goods against the 
natural risks of railroad transportation. The railroads 
cannot expect the shippers to bear the entire expense of 
trying out new methods of shipping their goods or ex- 


_about it. 


perimenting with new containers, and should be in a 
position to aid them with expert advice and help. 

The men selected to do this work must be well equip- 
ped, have full knowledge of the routine of railroad pro- 
cedure, be diplomatic and able to answer all questions 
shippers are liable to ask them; they must realize that 
the work they are doing is difficult, with prejudice and 
obstacles to overcome, and be not too partisan. Many 
manufacturers are finding it good business to sell service 
as well as their goods. The railroads have transporta- 
tion to sell, it is their business and they know most 
Why not do likewise when business is solicited 
—offer not only transportation but also the services of — 
competent men to show the shipper how his goods should 
be packed and prepared? The results from such work 
might not appear for six months or more, but such a 
man might well save his cost for a year on what he 
accomplished with one shipper. 


At the hearing on automatic train control before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in Washington, early 
in May, considerable testimony was given by witnesses — 
for the railroads indicating a desire to have the commis- 
sion replace in the specifications the paragraph (1b) 
which would permit the use of a nullifying (forestalling) 
device, or “permissive feature,” as it was most frequently 
termed. ‘These two terms should not be considered as in- 
terchangeable, as they represent two entirely different 
ideas. 7 

The permissive feature should be understood as a de- 
vice which will permit a train to pass a signal display- 
ing a stop or caution indication under a predetermined 
speed restriction. The term “nullifying device,” and the 
term exactly defines what it is, denotes a device intended 
to be used with train control systems which provide a 
straight stop only. With this device, should the engineer 
so desire, the. whole train control mechanism is made 
inoperative just at the instant when its protection is most 
needed. If used there would be no check on the engineer's 
obedience to signals, unless he got into trouble, and no” 
har to his proceeding into the danger zone at unlimited 
speed. 3 

The most fundamental principle of train control is that 
some check is required to make certain that signals are 
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cause accidents just as surely as failure to see or under- 
stand the indication. If the nullifying device is permitted 
there is nothing to prevent the engineer bringing it into 
use when and as he pieases, and the condition of safety, 
if its use is permitted, would not be improved in any 
way over what it is today. It is not enough to say that 
the very fact that it is utilized is an indication that the 
engineer is alert and on the job; for the use of it is 
an indication that he proposes te proceed into the danger 
zone, and there is no means to prevent his doing so at 
any speed he may choose to make. Should he become 
incapacitated after he has operated the nullifying device, 
the resulting situation can easily be visualized. 

On the other hand, train control with speed control, 
the permissive feature, has many advantages. The full 
stop with its attendant delay and expense is not necessary, 
but the train is allowed to proceed under a restricted 
speed at which there should be no difficulty in stopping 
within the view of the engineer. In case of a failure to 
stop, should he become incapacitated after he has taken 
the necessary action to permit the train to proceed, the 
restriction is such that no serious results should follow. 

We believe that the request to replace this paragraph 
in the specifications is made without a full realization 
of the possibilities that are involved, and that, if it is 
permitted, the commission will be taking a backward 
rather than a forward step. 


QUESTION OF COMPLETING THE HUDSON 
BAY RY: 


During recent years work has progressed on two rail- 


way rotites toward Hudson Bay. About twenty years 


age the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Ry. began 
building from North Bay, Ont., and a main line of some 
322 miles has been extended in a northerly direction, 
toward James bay, an arm of Hudson bay. Of this 252 
miles are in operation, to Cochrane, Ont., where it crosses 
the National Transcontinental road from Quebec to Win- 
nipeg, and 70 miles of line beyond that point are under 
construction. This is a development enterprise of the 
government of Ontario, and the traffic from agriculture, 
mining, pulp and paper industries is sufficient to enable 
this road to pay its way, with small net earnings besides. 
Last year the operating profit was about three per cent. 
The route has been surveyed through to James bay, down 
the Abibiti river, thence arcross to the confluence of the 
Metagami and Missinaibi rivers and thence down the 
Moose river to James bay. 

The other line, the Hudson Bay Ry., is a political enter- 
Prise that has been promoted with a view to establish a 
new export route to Europe for wheat and other grains 


_ from western Canada. It starts from The Pas, Manitoba, 


on the Saskatchewan river, at the end of a branch line 
of the former Canadian Northern Ry., some distance west 
of the north end of Lake Winnipeg, and runs northeast 
to Hudson bay, following down the Nelson river to Port 
Nelson, near the mouth of that stream. It is on a direct 
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route from the great wheat producing areas of western 
Canada. ‘The length of the line, as laid oui, is 4Z5 miles, 
of which about 325 miles, to Kettle Rapids, has been con- 
structed, at a cost of 20% million dollars. ‘The line, if 
completed, would reach the sea coast in approximately 
the same distance from the grain fields of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, as by the existing transcontinental lines 
to the head of the lakes at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur. It would then save the thousand-mile haul by rail 
or the longer water route by the Great Lakes and canals, 
from Fort William to the port of Montreal 

Besides the track construction, above referred to, term- 
inal work at Port Nelson was started in 1915, but work 
on the road throughout was closed down in 1917, and 
now the question before the Canadian public is whether 
or not construction should be resumed and the road com- 
pleted. Casual investigations begin to disclose that rep- 
resentations of saving a hundred million dollars annually 
to the grain farmers of western Canada, by cheaper 
through transportation to Europe over the Hudson Bay 
route were exaggerations, if not chimerical claims; and 
now some of the sober minded are in doubt as to whether 
the scheme, if brought to realization, would even be econ- 
omical at all.. The question has been taken up in parlia- 
ment, and, as a matter of public duty is being investigated 
by the Engineering Institute of Canada. The principal 
elements of the problem fall in line with engineering 
studies, and several engineers have discussed the maiter 
before the Montreal and Winnipeg branches of the Insti- 
tute. These activities have culminated in a resolution, 
sent to the prime minister of Canada and to members 
of the federal cabinet, to the effect that the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, through its council, places itself on 
record in affirming that the proposed Hudson Bay Ry. be 
thoroughly investigated, from the engineering, economic ~ 
and national viewpoints, before any decision is made to 
complete the said railway. The engineers who have, vol- 
untarily, brought the subject before the Institute have 
outlined the physical difficulties and commercial conditions 
in a manner that throws much light on the project, and 
the points raised lead in the direction of the investiga- 
tions that should be made to determine whether or not 
the whole scheme can be made worth while as a measure 
of national economy. While the data produced are claimed 
to be only tentative in character they are intended, 
for the sake of fairness to the enterprise, to be as opti- 
mistic as conditions will warrant. 

So far as railway construction is concerned no unusual 
difficulties seem to stand in the way of building the 
remaining hundred miles of road on the located route, 
but definite plans for a suitable ocean terminal at Port 
Nelson have never been decided upon, and the physical 
difficulties presented are such that expensive construction 
would have to be provided for. Owing to ice troubles 
and other conditions the terminal for transshipment to 
vessels would have to be built twenty miles up the stream, 
involving a great deal of dredging for a harbor of ade- 
quate size and for the channel leading to the open sea. 
The most optimistic estimates of cost are 5 million dol- 
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lars for completing the railway; about 414 million dol- 
lars for harbor and channet dredgng; nearly 6 million 
dollars for storage facilities; and including light houses 
and other necessary marine equipment along the chan- 
nel, and in the straits connecting the bay with the ocean, 
a total expenditure of 22% miliion dollars to complete 
the railway, the port terminal and put navigation to and 
from the port on a commercial footing. 

The most serious drawback and the condition which 
gives rise to the most serious doubts on the success of 
the whole proposition is the short season of open naviga- 
tion. In some years this has been as short as ten weeks, 
and the longest that could be expected would be fifteen 
weeks, beginning about the middle of August. This 
short season would so place limitations on the capacity 
of the railway that large elevator capacity would have 
to be provided at the port, in order that railway ship- 
ments might begin before the opening of the navigation 
season; and it would so affect the availability of tramp 
vessels that estimates on practicable ocean freight rates 
in advance of the completion of the whole project must 
remain largely conjectural. The necessary return cargo, 
in order that vessels could profitably engage in the trans- 
portation of the grain to Europe at reasonable rates would 
be coal, for which there is a demand throughout the 
Canadian wheat belt. 

A iiberal estimate of the quantity of grain that would 
move by this outlet, taking into consideration a reason- 
able scope of tributary producing area, in connection with 
grain trade conditions, which latter cannot be greatly 
changed without affecting market prices, is 16 to 24 mil- 
lion bushels, in a navigation season of ten to fifteen weeks. 
Allowing for a coal tonnage equivalent to about two- 
thirds that of the grain movement, and that the former 
should bear its due proportion of the expense of the rail- 
way operation, the rate to be charged on the grain move- 
ment, has been estimated at 9.9 cents per bushel, without 
allowance for insurance, depreciation, elevator charges or 
of profit to the railway. Assuming Saskatoon as the 
average interior point for the grain shipments the rate 
to The Pas would average about 4.6 cents per bushel ; and, 
taking into account elevator charges at Port Nelson and 
a minimum possible ocean freight rate in large steamers 
(9 cents) the lowest through rate from Saskatoon te 
Liverpool that could be expected would be 24 to 29 cents 
for a season of fifteen to ten weeks, respectively. The 
present rate from Saskatoon and Liverpool via Montreal, 
runs about 34% to 38 cents, according to the route from 
Ft. William to Montreal. The most favorable conjectural 
transportation saving would therefore be about 10 cents 
per bushel, disregarding insurance. These estimates are 
taken from a discussion before the Winnipeg branch of 
the Institute by Mr. W. Nelson Smith, and they obviously 
could not take into account what influences might be 
brought to bear by trade conditions established by prac- 
tice on regular routes. 

The manner in which such trade conditions on regular 
routes do affect the division of the grain traffic to sea- 
board is shown in a discussion by Mr. J. L. Busfield 
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before the Montreal branch of the Institute. Out of 
248 million bushels shipped by lake and rail from Ft. 
William and Port Arthur, 120 million bushels or 48% 
per cent of the total shipments, went out through Ameri- 
can ports. Although the transportation costs from pro- 
ducer to Liverpool varied from 31 cents per bushel via 
all water from Ft. William and Montreal, to 41.7 cents 
via all rail and Montreal, the percentage of the 248 mil- 
lion bushels handled by the various routes were as fol- 
lows: all rail and Montreal, distance 4520 miles, rate 41.7 
cents, 6 per cent; lake and rail and Montreal, distance 
4400 miles, rates, 3214 cents, 25 per cent; all water and 
Montreal, distance 5750 miles, rate, 31 cents, 16 per 
cent; lake and rail and Buffalo, distance 5200 miles, rate, 
32% cents, 41 per cent; via Vancouver and Panama 
canal, distance 9500 miles, rate 341% cents, 12 per cent. 
Factors in such a division of the movement are availability 
of shipping and the frequent fluctuations in water rates. 
On the other hand, rail rates are more fixed and fre- 
quently remain stationary for years. From the above 
statistics, however, it will be seen that neither distance 
nor ultimate cost of transportation are hard and fixed 
considerations which determine the routing of grain ex- 
ports. The relationship between inbound and outbound 
cargoes is one of the prime factors. Ocean rates are 
determined by conditions that are the reverse of those 
which influence rail rates. In the latter case the larger 
the traffic the less the cost of carriage; whereas, in the 
case of ocean traffic, the larger the volume the higher 
the rates. 


From the foregoing it will appear that the financial 
success of the project of completing the railway line for 
almost the sole purpose of establishing a new ocean route 
for grain exportation, in competition with no less than 
five well established existing routes, is at least problem- 
atical. The very brief navigation season, the chance of 
encountering Arctic conditions during a good part, if not 
all, of that brief season; the high cost of port develop- 
ment; and, most important of all, the relativeiy small 
proportion of the total of grain exports that could go by 
that route under conditions the most favorable, render 
the proposition a defensive one from the start. A pene- 
trating inquiry into all the facts, with thorough investi- 
gation of natural and commercial conditions, by technical 
experts or specialists in many lines, will be necessary to 
determine whether all the benefits possible can be justified 
on economic grounds, 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review.) 


WasuHincTon, D. C., June 18.—A decision by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on the order applying 
automatic train control to a large number of carriers not 
included in the first automatic train control order, is ex- 
pected in a few days. The commission has been studying 
all the evidence submitted at the recent hearing and 1s 
expecting to announce its formal decision between now 
and June 30. 
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Loading of revenue freight for the week which ended 
on June 7, totaled 910,707 cars, according to reports filed 
today by the carriers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase 
of 90,803 cars over the preceding week when observance 
of Decoration Day curtailed loading. Compared with the 
corresponding week in 1923, however, it was a decrease 
of 101,605 cars. But an increase of 74,499 over the cor- 
responding week in 1922, when loading was somewhat 
reduced because of the miners’ strike then in progress. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week which 
ended on June 7 totaled 39,238 cars, an increase of 2,954 
cars over the preceding week and 4,829 cars above the 
same week last year, but 739 cars under the same week in 
1922. In the western districts alone, 24,315 cars were 
loaded with grain and grain products during the week, 
an increase of 3,394 cars compared with the same week in 
7923. 

Live stock loading totaled 30,890 cars. While this was 
an increase of 3,423 cars over the week before, it was a 
decrease of 1,063 under the same week last year. Com- 
pared with the same week in 1922 it was an increase of 
1,377 cars. Reports showed 23,063 cars loaded with live 
stock in the western districts, a decrease of 1,005 cars 
under the same week last year. 

Coal loading totaled 143,353 cars, 23,138 cars above the 
week before, but 46,512 cars under the corresponding 
week last year. Due to the miners’ strike two years ago, 
it was a decrease, however, of 48,680 cars under the same 
week in 1922. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload freight 
for the week of June 7 totaled 241,368 cars, 27,294 cars 
over the week before, but 1,342 cars under the corre- 
sponding week last year, and 4,673 cars under two years 
ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 318,123 cars. 
While this was an increase of 28,230 cars over the week 
before, it was a decrease of 28,009 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1923. Compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1922, it was, however, an increase of 7,234 
cars. 

Ore loading totaled 60,828 cars, 4,478 cars above the 
preceding week, but 15,260 cars under Jast year. It 
was however, an increase of 15,333 cars over the corre- 


sponding week in 1922. 


Forest products loading amounted to 68,991 cars, 1,558 
cars above the week before, but 7,394 cars under the same 
week last year. Compared with the same week in 1922, 


_ it was an increase of 8,384 cars. 


Coke loading totaled 7,916 cars, a decrease of 272 cars 
under the week before, and 6,954 cars under last year. 


_ Compared with the same week in 1922, it also was a de- 


crease of 1,057 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week before 
in the total loading of all commodities were reported in 
all districts, but the southwestern district was the only one 
to report an increase over the corresponding week last 
year. All districts reported increases over the corre- 
sponding period in 1922, except the Pocahontas and south- 
ern, which showed decreases. 

Freight cars in need of repair on June 1 totaled 189,- 
219, or 8.3 per cent of the number on line, according to 
reports filed today by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This was 


an increase of 7,075 over the number reported on May ~ 


15, at which time there were 182,144 or eight per cent. 
Of the total number, freight cars in need of heavy repair 
totaled 138,536, or 6.1 per cent, an increase of 3,299 com- 
pared with the number on May 15. Reports showed 50,- 
638, or 2.2 per cent, in need of light repairs, an increase 
since May 15, of 3,776. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. to issue $35,000,000 of six 
per cent bonds for refunding purposes. It has also auth- 
orized the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. to issue $3,150,000 ~ 
general mortgage gold bonds for refunding purposes. The 
commission has also agreed to the plan of the Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh R. R. permitting it to issue $9,928,850 in 
special guaranteed betterment stock with a par value of 
$50 per share. With this decision goes the authority of 
the commission to the Pennsylvania Railroad to assume 
full obligation and liability of this stock as lessee of the 
property. . ; 
Rei Bas 


Pacific Coast Claim Conference Meets 
at Salt Lake City 


Approximately fifty freight claim agents trun the va- 
rious sections of the west were in attendance at the open- 
ing day’s session of the Pacific Coast Claim Conference, at 
the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, Tuesuay morning, 
June 10. 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman Howard 
Bruner, claims agent of the Oregon Short Line. J. P. 
Brady of the Pacific Northwestern acted as secretary. 


H. V. Platt, general manager of the O:.gon Short 
Line, delivered the opening address in which he welcomed 
the delegates and boosted the scenic resources of the city 
and state. Zion canyon and the wonders of southern 
Utah cannot be equaled anywhere in the world, he said. 

Informal discussion of the regular aocket occupied 
the entire day Tuesday. Handling of perishable freight 
received special attention during the morning meeting. 
Committees were appointed to work out details of the 
various phases of these problems as well as others to be 
placed before the conference. Correct bills of lading, 
proper containers, more prompt service and more care- 
ful handling were among the suggestions for eliminating 
claims. Co-operation of shippers and carriers was em- 
phasized. The railroads took the attitude of setting their 
own houses in order through improvement of handling 


Gen, Charles G. Dawes. 


The new republican nominee for vice president of the United 
States, although for years prominent as a Chicago banker, is both a 
railroad man and an engineer. General Dawes, on June 11, 1917, was 
commissioned major in the 17th regiment of railway engineers, then 
being organized at Atlanta, Ga. An early connection as chief en- 
gineer of a railroad in Ohio, which later became a branch of the To- 
ledo & Ohio Central, entitled him to the requisite professional standing, 
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facilities that they might in justice ask more careful con- 
sideration on the part of the shippers. 

Intensive study of the situation is bringing about large 
reductions in claims payments, it was brought out. Among 
those taking part in the discussion were F. E. Winburn 
and Joe Marshall, special representatives of the freight 
claim division of the American Railway Association, and 
FE. P. Moorhead, president of the Moorhead Iuspection 
Bureau, with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Attendance at the Wednesday session was considerably 
increased by the presence of many division superinten- 
dents and representatives of the men who actually handle 
freight. Reduction of claims was stressed through more 
efficient handling, and co-operation of employees for bet- 
ter service was asked. 
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Mr. Winburn’s address went into national and indi- 
vidual phases of the freight claims prevention campaign, 

Wm. C. Fitch, claims agent of the Southern Pacific 
at San Francisco, spoke on “Public Relations with Refer- 
ence to Freight Claims and Claim Prevention as Between 
Carriers and their Patrons.” 

The subject of Mr. Marshall’s talk was carload dam- 
ages, and covered the matter of containers, improper load- 
ing, stowing and bracing, rough handling and unlocated 
damage. He employed various charts to illustrate the 
points brought out. 

Less-than-carload loss and damage came in for a hear- 
ing in an address delivered by R. A. Podlech, assistant 
to the general manager cf the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry., who also led a general discussion on the subject. 


Some Opportunities to Promote Efficiency 


The Value of Standardization, the Cost of Idle Equipment and 
Advantages of the Budget System in Maintenance Expenditures 


By Frank McManamy 
Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


Extracts from an address delivered before the 5th annual 
convention of the American Railway Association, Division 
V—Mechanical, at Atlantic City, N. J.. June 17, 1924. 


The provisions for an adequate transportation 
machine involve a very difficult adjustment between 
private rights of the operating interests and the pub- 
lic interests. The operation of this law and the per- 
formance of railroads under it have not been fully 
co-ordinated and this has given rise to the oft-re- 
peated phrase that the railroads are on trial.” The 
railroads, like every other human agency, are al- 
ways on trial. So long as they perform with eff- 
ciency and economy the functions for which they 
were created, they will continue to exist 
present or in an improved form. I am not overlook- 
ing the fact that within the past score of years 400,- 
000 miles of hard-surfaced highways have been built 
in this country on which millions of automobiles and 
motor trucks now carry on a large portion of the 
transportation service that otherwise would be per- 
formed by the railroads. I think that it is not too 
much to say that we are at present passing through 
an evolution in the transportation industry perhaps 
greater than from the stagecoach to the: canal, or 
from the canal to’ the railroad. It is this that will 
tax to the utmost the constructive ability and genius 
of ye of the mechanical departments of our rail- 
roads. 


The solution of the railroad problem is a matter 
for the people to decide. It is the duty of all of us 
to follow the policy indicated by them. ‘The success 
of the present laws depends largely upon’ the atti- 
tude of the carriers themselves. They must show 
in practice that they realize they are performing a 
public function. They must willingly agree to co- 
operative arrangements in order to promote the gen- 
eral transportation needs. And above all, they must 
realize their responsibility to. the public in operating 
efficiency and must co-ordinate their administrative 
control, operating practices, methods of maintenance, 
and purchasing plans in such a way that will pro- 
mote economies wherever possible. Unless this is 
done, the rate features of section 15a of the Trans- 
portation Act will fail either to protect the public 


= 


in their. 


against excessive charges or to give the carriers ade- 
quate revenues. a 


There are innumerable ways in which this associa- 
tion as such, and its members in their official capa- 
cities, can promote economy and efficiency in opera- 
tion and thus carry out the policy of the act. Some 
of them are as follows: 


STANDARDIZATION 


The value of standardization of railway equip- 
ment has long been recognized by this association. 
This does not mean stagnation, but improvement 
along certain well defined lines even though it does 
sometimes result in sacrificing some of our pet’ 
theories or designs. -Wonderful progress has been 
made in the standardization of freight car design, 
construction, and repair; in fact at present we are 
approaching the point where, except for the older 
type of cars, there is no good reason for sending 
freight cars home for any repair short of rebuilding. 
And even rebuilding, in the case of damaged cars, 
is quite generally being done by the line responsible 
for the damage. 

There can no longer be doubt as to the feasibility 
or desirability of complete standardization of all gen- 
eral service cars leaving each railroad to provide 
such special equipment as the character of its local 
traffic may require. Complete standardization of 
passenger cars is not so essential, although it will 
bring about economies in manufacture and in carry- 
ing charges on repair parts which will result in sub- 
stantial savings. 


Although .the use of joint roundhouses or joint 
terminal facilities is not uncommon, locomotives are 
not generally interchanged, and, so far as maine 
tenance is concerned, standardization of locomotives” 
is not so urgent. However, it would produce sub- 
stantial economies in manufacture and result in sav- 
ing in the engineering department to have standard 
designs as far as the service conditions will permit. 
Manufacturers of railway supplies have done wonders 
in standardization, and their methods in this respect 
can profitably be followed. . a 
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IDLE EQUIPMENT 


Thi: means not only equipment that is idle due to 
being unserviceable, but also to equipment which for 
any other reason does less than a reasonable. day’s 
work each day. I think it is quite common to dis- 
regard the cost of an excessive number of locomo- 
tives standing idle either awaiting repairs or ready 
for service. As they are always stored directly under 
the eyes of the mechanical department officials, it is 
difficult to understand just why they should be over- 
looked unless the carrying charges have never been 
calculated. 

It is somewhat different as to freight cars, be- 
cause they are stored at various places along the 
line. Unless a careful check is made the number of 
idle cars, even of foreign cars, may be overlooked. 
However, there is little difference between the per 
diem on a foreign car and the cost of carrying a 
home car. The per diem is about $1 a day, and the 
depreciation and interest charges on the average box 


‘car will run very close to $1 a day. To pay the cost 


of keeping a car standing idle for one day will re- 
quire the revenue earned hauling one ton of freight 
100 miles, and the cost of one idle locomotive for 


one day equals the revenue earned hauling one ton 
of freight 1,200 miles. 


Carrying charges on the dif- 
ference between 10 per cent and 17 per cent of 
locomotives unserviceable, consumes the revenue of 
hauling a ton of freight 5,392,800 miles per day, and 
approximately two billion miles per annum. 

The loss on unserviceable locomotives, however, 
is a relatively small item in comparison with the 
waste of time by locomotives at terminals. The 
average locomotive performs about 6 hours service 


out of each 24. This is partly due to lack of terminal 


facilities, but partly also to methods and organization 
at terminals. Careful investigations have repeatedly 
shown an average loss of from 3 to 5 hours getting 
locomotives to and from trains. A similar loss get- 
ting them across the cinder pit leaves a relatively 
small percentage of time available to make neces- 
Sary repairs. Surely it should not be too much to 
expect that a locomotive would actually earn money 
50 per cent of its time. The savings in carrying 
charges that would result from a more intensive use 
of locomotives and cars would be startling. 


Bupcet SystEM oF DoInc WorkK 


Much has been said in favor of the budget or ap- 
propriation system in handling maintenance expen- 
ditures. It is not my purpose to discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this system, but I wish to 
refer to what may be called the budget system of 
distribution of work. One of the most valuable 
assets a railroad can have is a corps of steady, con- 
tented, reliable employes. They can not be secured 
where it is the general practice to attempt month by 
month or week by week to make reductions in the 
payroll correspond with fluctuation in business. Of 
course, I know it is not possible to disregard revenue 
in order to keep a uniform force of employes, but 
with a little more foresight that should not be neces- 
Sary. Year in and year out it is possible to make a 
very close approximation of the number of class re- 
Pairs that will be required during each year to main- 
tain equipment in good serviceable condition. It is 
true that we have good years and bad years, but 
taking one with another, it is entirely feasible to 
calculate very closely just what will be required in 
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the way of class repairs. If this can be divided into 
equal parts and the shops assigned a certain number 
of regular class repairs per month, there will be no in- 
creased cost in the total annual expenditure if the 
shops are kept working at a rate which will turn out 
that number per month. Under this plan it is true 
that during the dull months the number of loco- 
motives in white lead will increase, but under the 
other plan the number in bad order will accumulate. 
It is cheaper and much more satisfactory to store 
locomotives in white lead than it is to store them in 
an unserviceable condition. 

The big difference between the two policies is ap- 
parent when business begins to improve and there is 
a demand for power and at the same time for men. 
The forces can not be increased to correspond with 
the increased demand for power. The result is a 
large amount of penalty overtime causing more or 
less dissatisfaction, and the use of equipment which 
is not in good serviceable condition. This policy 
causes losses all the way along the line; first, in 
performing work under pressure without sufficient 
force or facilities; second, in operating equipment 
not in good condition, resulting in increased repair 
costs and fuel costs; and third, in causing delay to 
trathe with resulting expense for overtime, and in 
many other ways. 

No doubt this has all been said before in various 
ways, but it is also true that the results of 1923, 
which have been pointed to with pride so far as the 
movement of traffic is concerned, strongly indicate 
the need for saying it again. Maintenance of equip- 
ment expenditures during 1923 were $1,465,405,904, or 
about one dollar out of every four earned by the rail- 
roads; and expenditures for new equipment during the 
same period amounted to about $690,857,266. The 
members of this association therefore were responsible 
for a total expenditure of considerably over $2,000,- 
000,000. Increased capital expenditures require in- 
creased revenue. 

I have no criticism to offer of the results in the 
way of handling traffic for the year 1923, but we 
may as well face the facts. Wihle there was a tre- 
mendous increase in cars loaded over 1918, there 
was but a 2 per cent increase in revenue ton-miles, 
and to accomplish this we had 9 per cent increase in 
tractive power, 32.9 per cent increase in maintenance 
expenditures, and 65 per cent increase in capital ex- 
penditures. When the capital expenditures and the 
operating expense increase in greater ratio than the 
increase in revenue ton-miles or increase in revenues, 
we are headed toward either increased rates or red 
figures in the ledger. 


South East Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Board 


Steps to meet a prospective record freight movement 
this fall by the early movement of such commodities: as 
can be transportated at this time, thus releasing for other 
purposes much freight equipment that otherwise would 
not be available, were taken at the first annual meeting of 
the South East Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board at 
Atlanta, Ga., June 10, which closed with a banquet at the 
Hotel Ansley. The board voted to follow the policy al- 
ready adopted by similar boards in other parts of the 
country, and make every effort to induce the public in 
the territory covered by the South East Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Board to buy their winter’s supply early, as well 
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as to move such other commodities as can be shipped be- 
fore the fall rush due to the crop movement. 

There are now more than 330,000 surplus freight cars 
in good repair and immediately available for use, of which 
number more than 41,000 are in the southern district, 
Donald D. Conn, manager of public relations of the 
American Railway Association, told the board. While 
there has been somewhat of a let-up in business, due to 
the fact that many persons are withholding buying vari- 
ous commodities in the hope of a reduction of prices, Mr. 
Conn said he expected to see a record traffic this fall. 

S. L. Yerkes of Birmingham, Ala., chairman of the 
coal and coke committee of the South East Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Board, urged that the board adopt the 
policy of the other boards in respect to speeding up the 
movement of coal, adding that in his opinion coal will 
not become any cheaper. 

Reports made to the board by the various commodity 
committees, of which there are 16, showed that business 
in the southern states now is very good and that freight 
traffic is moving without difficulty and with no car short- 
ages being reported. “Everything is fine and we have 
no car shortage,” said A. G. T. Moore, of New Orleans, 
chairman of the board, as a prelude to the formal offering 
of the various reports. 


Association of Railway Superintendents 
Meet at Buffalo 


A galaxy of 168 officials and their wives and families 
appeared on board the New York Central’s fourteen 
car special train, enroute from Chicago to Buffalo to 
attend the annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railway Superintendents, held in. that city, 
June 18, 19 and 20. The officials were particularly 
appreciative of the service rendered, particularly the 
complimentary dining car service. Two diners were 
attached to the special, in charge of Inspector B. J. 
Bohlender, traveling chef, C. Mann and stewards E. L. 
Butler and V. Young. The service was fully equal 
to that of the best hotels and full advantage was 
taken of it. The run was made on Century time and 
Century service was accorded. 

More than 300 members were registered when Presi- 
dent W. S. Williams, general superintendent of the 
Illinois Central R. R., called the convention to order. 
The farthest north member present was John Irwin, 
superintendent of the Canadian National, Prince Al- 
bert, Saskatchewan, while the farthest south member 
present was R. M. Campas, assistant general freight 
agent, National Rys. of Mexico, Mexico City, Mexico. 

In an address at the opening day’s session of the 
convention, W. H. Wright, superintendent, Central of 
Georgia Ry., said in part: 

“Times have changed in railroading as in other bus- 
inesses and professions. Transportation is now the 
most regulated of all industries. There are 99 different 
governmental agencies that concern themselves with 
transportation. These are: 48 state railroad commis- 
sions, 48 state legislatures, the congress of the United 
States, the railroad labor board, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. None of these is answerable 
in any degree to railway management. All of them 
are responsible directly and indirectly to public 
opinion. 

“These conditions did not obtain in the earl‘er days 
of railroading. Whether wisely or not, it was possible 
for railway management not to take into account the 
feelings and sentiment of the publ’c. Transportation 
was then regarded as our business and not theirs. 
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“We have lived to see the pendulum of official sen- 
timent swing decidedly the other way. We have 
come to the knowledge that the public must not be 
damned, but that it must be served and satisfied in 
the highest measure it is possible for us to serve and con- 
tent it. The conception of a railroad as a private bus- 
iness enterprise has no longer any lodgement in the 
minds of men familiar with the nature of railroads. 
And since they are, in their nature and in their fune- 
tions, more than quasi-public, it is necessary to their — 
prosperity that one of the chief aims of their opera- 
tors should be to operate them so that the public 
interest may be promoted. 

“TI do not believe there is any agency of com- 
merce that touches and affects the daily lives of our 
people more closely than our railroads. In the large 
cities, the contact is not so direct and intimate, and 
the public does not always realize how closely its 
affairs are interwoven with the railways. 

“But even in the great centers of population, let 
there be a serious interruption of railway traffic, and 
the popular reaction is immediate. In the small com- 
munities, however, through which the railways run 
we have the perfect picture of how close they are to 
the people. Probably they are not so vital to the com- 
fort of the people in such communities, which are 
more self-sustaining than the large cities and not so 
gravely hurt by the cessation of service, but they are 
more integral in the lives of the inhabitants. 

“It, therefore, follows that an institution, such as 
our railway systems constitute, having such a continu- 
ous and close contact with the great majority of our 
citizens, must affect their daily lives, their habits, 
their business and social interests, and in doing so 
it affects the whole course of our civilization. 

President R. H. Aishton, of the American Railway 
Association, also addressed the members at the open- 
ing session. His talk, which was interspersed with 
many pointed and pithy statements, was on the sub- 
ject of efficiency. The balance of the day was given 
over to committee reports. 

On Wednesday evening, at a banquet attended by 
over 800 members and guests, which was held at the 
Hotel Statler, P. E. Crowley, president of the New 
York Central R. R. spoke to the members on the sub- 
ject of the superintendents relations with employees, 
while Elisha Lee, vice president, Pennsylvania 
System, addressed the gathering on the function of 
superintendents in railroad operation. 

The entertainment program included a trip to 
Niagara Falls on a special train provided by the New 
York Central, and a trip through Niagara Gorge, ar- 
ranged through the courtesy of the International and 
Great Gorge Rys. Following the Gorge trip a dinner 
was served at the Clifton House. 

The selections of the nominating committee were 
unanimously approved and the officers elected for the 
coming year were: 

President, E. H. Harman, superintendent, Terminal 
R. R. Association, St. Louis, Mo.; first vice-president, 
G. O. Brophy, special representative, Union Pacific 
System; second vice-president, J. M. Walsh, super- 
intendent, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R.; secre= 
tary-treasurer, J. Rothschild, Union Station, St 
Louis. eas ‘e 

President Williams retired. from the presidency 
after having served in that capacity for eight years. 

The formation of a local association at Chicago was 
discussed at the meeting and the necessary steps 
taken for its inception. 
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| 
| Track Exlubits at Atlantic City 


Latest Types of dLocomotives, Cars and Miscellaneous Equipment 


Displayed at Mechanical Convention 


One of the many interesting features 
of this week’s convention of American 
Railway Association, at Atlantic City, 
N. J., was the unusually large display 
of late types of different kinds of loco- 
motives and cars. The principal por- 
tion of the exhibition ocupied two 
tracks within walking distance of the 
Million Dollar pier, while the display 
of the large Pennsylvania R. R. elec- 
tric locomotives was reached by motor 
coach. This was due to the fact that 
the electric engines were entirely too 
heavy for the track and as a conse- 
quence it was necessary to exhibit them 
on a track some distance away. In- 
cluded with the exhibition were sev- 
eral gasoline’ motor coaches, a ballast 
car, a dynamometer car and a scale 
test car, in addition to several locomo- 
tives and cars equipped with various 
specialties. 


LEHIGH VALLEY THREE CYLINDER 
LocoMOTIVE 


One of the exhibits that attracted 
considerable attention was the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. three cylinder locomotive 
No. 5000. This engine built by the 
American Locomotive Co., is of recent 
design embodying many new features 
of construction and was déscribed in 
the Railway Review, June 14, 1924. 
It has been in service for several 
months and has covered some 17,000 
miles. The engine has been in opera- 
tion on the Buffalo division, between 
Tifts Farm and Lancaster, a distance 
of about 94 miles. The ruling grade is 


The Lehigh Valley R. R. Three Cylinder Locomotive No. 5000 as Exhibited at Atlantic 


City. 


A Complete Description of This Engine was Published Last Week in the Railway 


Review. 


0.4 per cent and approximately 28 miles 
long. The heaviest locomotive on this 
road is rated at 3,750 tons on this di- 
vision. This locomotive is a Santa Fe 
type, with a maximum tractive power 
of 72,000 lbs. Locomotive No. 5000 
has actually handled 4,540 tons in 70 
cars over the Buffalo division in four 
hours and 45 minutes, and on another 
occasion handled 4,619 tons in 94 cars, 
in five hours and six minutes at an aver- 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Large Electric Locomotive on Exhibition at Atlantic City. 
This is One of the 61 Engines of This Kind That are Replacing 162 Steam Locomotives on 
This Road. 


age speed of 18.57 miles per hour. This 
engine was tried out on the Wyoming 
division, which is 150 miles in length. 
The maximum gradf is 1.17 per cent for 
a distance of about 20 miles eastbound 
and 1.23 per cent for about 10 miles 
westbound. In placing the engine on 
this division the railroad had in mind 
the possibility of using it on their 
milk trains, where the service is very 
fast, requiring two Pacific type 
pasenger engines. In order to try out 
the three cylinder engine on this run 
a train of 36 box cars was made up 
weighing about 1350 tons, or approxi- 
mately 150 tons more than the weight 
of the ordinary milk train, and the 
engine handled the train over the dis- 
trict in about three minutes less than 
schedule, maintaining an average speed 
of 55 miles per hour. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES OF THE 
CMe Si ban y. 


Standing next to this engine was one 
of the heavy electric locomotives of the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. This 
road has 649 miles of track electrified, 
and operates 61 electric locomotives 
in this territory, which formerly re- 
quired the use of 162 steam engines. 
The one on display was built by the 
General Electric Co. some four years 
ago, and since that time has covered 
300,000 miles. This engine is used in 
hauling a 960-ton train made up of 12 
coaches at a speed of 25 miles per hour 
on the maximum grades and at 65 miles 
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Philadelphia & Reading Pacific Type Passenger Engine on Exhibition with Several Other 
Classes of Equipment of This Road. 


Quadruple Hopper Coal Cars cf the N. & 


W. and the Reading. 


These Cars were Built 


by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Johnstown, Cambria Car Shops. 


per hour on level track. Particular 
attention was given in the design to 
the features affecting safety, reliability, 
efficiency and maintenance. As a result 
the engine has especially good riding 
qualities, has no apparent effect on the 
alignment of the track and is remark- 


ably free from transverse movements 
or oscillations which are ordinarily 
characterized as nosing. 

The running gear consists of four 
individual trucks, the, two end trucks 
having three axles each, and the two 
center trucks four axles each. These 


Delaware & Hudson Co. Consolidation Type Freight Engine Equipped with the M. & L. Booster and Becker Crosshead Wrist Pins. 
be Noticed That the M. & L. Booster Takes the Place of the Rear Tender Truck, and in This Instance Uses Superheated Steam. 
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trucks are connected by special articu- 
lating joints, and the end trucks haye 
a single guiding axle carried in the 
same frame with two motor driven 
axles, while the center trucks have four 
motor driven axles each. The motor 
armatures are mounted directly on the 


» driving axles, and the motor fields are 


carried on the truck frames. The super- 
structure consists of two cabs of similar 
design with a third section between 
them. This middle cab contains the 
train heating equipment, which consists 
of an oil-fired steam generator, to- 
gether with oil and water tanks. An 
operator’s cab is located on the inner 
end of each main cab, which allows the 
engineer to pass from one cab to the 
other without entering the compart- 
ment containing the high-voltage ap- 
paratus. The operating cab contains 
a master controller, air brake valves 
and an instrument panel with air gauges, 
ammeters and a speed indicator. 

Directly in front of the engineer’s 
compartment is a cylindrical section 
which contains the resistors, contactors 
and high voltage switching equipment 
for the locomotive. The equipment is 
arranged in two tiers on each side of a 
central passage, and remiovable covers 
are provided through which ‘the ap- 
paratus may be removed. 


The motors are of the bipolar gear- 
less design. There are 12 motors, four 
on each of the two center trucks and 
two on each of the two end trucks. The 
12 motors give a continuous rating with 
3,000 volts on the trolley, of 42,000 Ibs. 
tractive effort at a speed of 28.4 miles 
per hour. The control is arranged for 
four motor combination, the first con- 
necting 12 motors in series, the second, 
six motors in series and two sets in 
parallel; the third four motors in series 
and three sets in parallel. With the 
tapped field connections on each of 


_these steps a total of eight running 


speeds is obtained. 

For holding the trains on down 
grades, a simple scheme of regeneration 
is used, utilizing some of the motors 
as exciters, while the remaining motors 


operate as generators returning power 


to the line. 

Five of these electric locomotives 
have been in operation since early in 
1920 on the coast divisions, which in- 
cludes a 17-mile grade of 2.2 per cent, 
which is the most difficult in the electric 


It Will 
The Becker 


Wrist Pins is of Novel Construction, and Has Several Advantages Over Older Types. 
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zone. The engines weigh 530,000 lbs., 
and are 76 feet long. Elsewhere in this 
issue is an article which describes at 
some length the operating problems in 
handling heavy freight trains by elec- 
tric locomotives. 

The locomotive on exhibition left 
Tacoma, Wash., several weeks ago and 
is being exhibited in many of the larger 
cities throughout the country. Ac- 
companying the engine is a C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. passenger coach which is 
used to provide quarters for the crew 
and a space in-which lectures are given 
to those who inspect the locomotive. 

PHILADELPHIA & READING ExHIBIT 

Among the steam locomotives on ex- 
hibition was a Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. 4-6-2 type engine. It is of late de- 
sign embodying many of the more 
modern features of construction. The 
engine is used in passenger service, 
has 80-inch diameter driving wheels. 
and develops a tractive effort of 40,900 
Ibs. The weight of the engine on the 
driving wheels is 176,925 Ibs.; the 
weight on the engine truck is 38,000 
Ibs.; the weight on the trailer truck is 
58,675 lbs.; and the total weight of the 
engine is 273,600 lbs. It carries a steam 
pressure of 220 lbs. and is equipped 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Passenger Coach Accompanying the Large Electric Loco- 


with a superheater. The heating sur- motive Which this Company Also Exhibited 
face is 4.200 sq. ft. and the grate area ; 
94.5 sq. ft. — : = = ae 

The Reading also had on exhibition = - a a 


a passenger car for suburban service, 
end a gasoline motor coach. The latter, 
built by the J. G. Brill Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is. the late type combined 
pasenger and baggage car used in su- 
burban service, of which the Readine 
operates two. The cars are 43 ft. 51s 
inches long over the pilot, with a seat- 
ing capacity for 43 persons, five of 
which are on folding slat seats in the 
baggage compartment. The latter is 
11 ft. 6 in. long inside, and in addition 
to 70 sq. ft. of baggage space there is 
ample room for the operator and the 
engine equipment. 

The car body is constructed. of steel 
and the windows all lower, with the 
exception of one which rises. , 

In the passenger compartment there 
ae eee vie laa eae Philadelphia & Reading Gasoline Motor Coach Built by the J. G. Brill Co, The Reading 

c vice, 
wheels with Stafford roller bearings on 
the journals. 

The engine equipment is a heavy dutv 
4.cylinder gasoline motor developing 68 
horsepower at 1,500 revolutions per 
minute, which propels the car at normal 
speed of 38 miles per hour. The en- 
gine drives the car through a multiple : Sas e 
disc clutch and a three-speed heavy «es 
duty transmission. The engine is lo- 
cated under a hood at the forward end 
of the baggage comnartment. 

Another of the Reading exhibitions : 

Was a passenger coach built bv th>- cess eee: ‘ fis a 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporntion at ; ae ee ON 
its Harlan plant. 

This coach was originally designe 
for suburban service and is unusually 
light, having four-wheel trucks with 
5Y%-in. by 10-in. journals, and weighs 
110,000 Ibs. It has a single deck or : 
arch type roof, and is 63 ft. long, with This Car is Equipped with the Jemco Hand Brake and the Chiles Truck, Both of Which 
a seating capacity for 84 passengers, were Described in Recent Issues of the Railway Review. 
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Suburban Type Passenger Coach Built by Bethlehem ‘Shipbuilding Corporation at its 
Harlan Plant, 


Pennsylvania R. R. Gasoline Motor Coach Built by J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, Pa. There 
were Several Other Cars of This Type on Exhibition, Attrac!ing Considerable Attention. 


Pennsylvania R. R. Bex Cars on the Track Exhibit at Atlantic City. Some of the Floor 
was Removed from These Cars to Show the Proposed A. R. A. Standard Center Sill. 
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It is equipped with Gould couples and 
buffers; has Westinghouse air brakes 
and is lighted by Safety car lighting 
equipment. 


QUADRUPLE \HoprpeR CoAL Cars 


On this same track were two quad- 
ruple hopper cars built by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., at the Johnstown Cam- 
bria car shops of the company. This 
type of car is not new, but the exhibit 
is especially interesting because of the 
fact that the two cars are very similar 
in design, but of sufficient variation to 
afford a comparison of details. One of 
the cars was exhibited by the Reading; 
and the other, a Norfolk & Western 
car, was exhibited by the builder. Both 
of the cars are of all-steel construction 
with a capacity of 70 tons. The Read- 
ing car has Andrews cast steel truck 
side frames and Symington journal 
boxes with vent type lids. The Birds- 
boro Steel & Foundry Co. cast steel 
truck bolsters are used with Bethlehem 
rolled steel wheels and axles. Each 
truck side frame is fitted with six nests 
of A. R.A. -class C springs aiaas 
Davis No. 2 plus brake beams are used. 
The center sill is of built-up channels, 
and friction draft gear with two-key 
attachment is part of the equipment. 
The hopper doors are pressed steel, ar- 
ranged in pairs, and are operated by 
the Enterprise type D hopper door me- 
chanism. One of the features of the 
construction is in the gussett plates and 
cross-bearer diaphragms. The outer 
edges are rolled and riveted, prevent- 
ing bulging of the sides. Another fea- 
ture is the fact that the hoppers are 
attached to the body in such a manner 
that they may be renewed or replaced 
without disturbing any of the body 
sheets. 

The N. & W. cars are very similar in 
construction to that previously de- 
scribed, except that they are of the 
battleship type with crown ends 
equipped: with diagonal side braces and 
cross bearers at end slope sheets. Four 
longititudinal pressed steel stiffners are 
used on each side between the side 
stakes which are riveted to the side 
sheets on the outside and above the 
cross bearer diaphragms. These cars 
also have a cast steel side frame with 


pressed bath tub type of bolster and 


drop forged top and bottom center 
frames. Bethlehem rolled steel wheels 
and axles are used, with forged steel 
wedges and steel journal boxes. They 
are equipped with N. & W. type multi- 
plying hand brake and Westinghouse 
K. D. 1012 a'r brake. Copper bearing 
metal is used throughout, and two coats 
of N. & W. standard paint were ap- 
plied. The N. & W. car fias a light 
weight of 51,700 lbs. and a capacity of 
2,439 cu. ft.; while the Reading car 
bas a light weight of 52,800 lbs. and a 
capacity of 2,500 cu. ft., the difference 
in light weight being due largely to the 
different types of trucks. 


DELEWARE & Hupson LocoMOTIvVE WITH 
M. & L. Booster 


The Delaware & Hudson Co. had on 
exhibition a 2-8-0 type locomotive 


ba 
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equipped with the M. & L. booster and 
the Becker wrist pin. This type of 
wrist pin is rather novel in design and 
has a number of features that tend to 
reduce the maintenance cost of cross- 
heads in the engine house. It consists 
principally of the usual design of alli- 
gator bar type crosshead with a boss 
extending through the outside plate of 
the crosshead. A wrist pin slightly dif- 
ferent from the ordinary type is pro- 
vided, and is held in place by a wedge 
and key of a constructign similar to 
that used on the back ends of some 
types of main rods. The wrist pin is 
not held in place by the usual nut, but 
is placed in a hole in the boss or pro- 
jection previously mentioned. The key 
is placed in a slot in the boss and ina 
corresponding opening in the pin; after 
which the wedge is applied, driven in 
place, and held with’ a nut on its lower 
end. Since the pin is applied from the 
outside, it is claimed that it is not neces- 
sary to spot the engine to remove the 
wrist pin, which is quite a saving in 
time over the usual practice. It is also 
claimed that there is no danger of the 
pin working out and striking any of 
the reciprocating parts. 

The M. & L. booster is a four-wheel 


tractor applied to the rear tender truck, 


and has a weight of approximately 28,- 
000 Ibs. This unit replaces a truck 
which tweighed approximately 14,000 
Ibs. so that the net additional weight 
is about seven tons. The weight of the 
tender loaded with 9,000 gallons of 
water and 14 tons of coal is about 157,- 
067 lbs. The tractive effort of the 
booster is 14,400 lbs., using 200 lbs. of 
superheated steam. On atest con= 
ducted by the D. & H. Co. last year, 
which was fully described in the Rail- 
way Review of June 16, 1923, a con- 
solidation engine similar to that on ex- 
hibition, handled a train, consisting of 
35 loaded freight cars and a dynamo- 
meter car, having a gross tonnage of 
2,260 tons which was 31 per cent in ex- 
cess of the rating, up an 0.8 per cent 
grade nearly 6 miles long. The engine 
started the train with the assistance of 
the booster and proceeded up the grade 
at about 7% miles per hour. The train 
was stopped on a 2 degree 15 minute 
curve and could not be started with the 
engine alone, but when the booster was 
cut in the train started and accelerated 
to 7 miles per hour in a distance of 


about 660 ft. 
Britt Moror Car 


Another of the exhibits was a gaso- 
line motor coach built by the J. G. 
Brill Co, of Philadelphia, Pa, for the 


- Pennsylvania R. R. This car is practi- 


cally the same as the Reading car pre-- 
viously described. .The Pennsylvania 
has five of these cars in service and one 
additional on order, and three of them 
Were among the first built by the Brill 


company. 


i PENNSYLVANIA R. R.. FREIGHT CARS 


The Pennsylvania R. R. also had on 
exhibition several types of freight cars 
built to A. R. A. standard designs. These 
include an automobile car, two box 
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cars, and two stock cars. The auto- 
mobile box car is of double sheathed 
steel construction, 9 ft. 3 in. high, 8 ft. 
9 in. wide and 40 ft. 6 in. long. This 
is larger than the standard dimensions, 
and the door openings insftad of being 
6 ft. wide, are provided with a 6 ft. 
and a 4 ft. door. These cars were 
built by the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. They have 4-wheel 


trucks with cast steel side frames. 
Miner draft gear is used, with the 
Carver uncoupling attachment. They 


are also equipped with the new type of 
center sill, and with the exception of a 
few minor changes they conform with 
the A. R. A. standard design. 

The construction of the box cars con- 
forms in most respects with the A. R. 
A. designs. The box cars are of dou- 
ble sheathed steel construction and are 
8 ft. 7 in. high, 8 ft. 9 in. wide and 40 
ft. 6 in. long. In one of the cars the 
steel frame work was left exposed, 
while the other car was completed. The 
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stock cars also differ in some respects 
from the A. R. A. design, and were 
prepared for the exhibition in the same 
manner as the box cars, in that the 
upper deck was left out and part of 
the flooring was not applied in order 
to show the steel frame work. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has placed 
orders for 8,000 double sheathed box 
cars; 1,000 of them are being con- 
structed by the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, 2,000 each by the American 
Car & Foundry Co., and the Pullman 
Co., and 3,000 by the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. A total of 3,000 of the automoblie 
cars are being built, 2,000 by the 
Standard Steel Car Co. and 1,000 by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. Two orders for 500 each of 
the stock cars have been placed with 
the Central American Car Co. and the 
Illinois Car & Manufacturing Co. 

CLarK Dump Car 

Another interesting exhibit on the 

track was the air operated side dump 


Pennsylvania R, RK. Automebile Car on 


Exhibi'ion a* 


A‘lantie City fcr the Purpose of 


Showing the Proposed Standard A. R. A, Construc-ion. 


Stock Cars of Pennsylvania R. R. on Exhibition at Atlantic City. They are Built in Most 


Respects 


to Conform with A. R. A. Standard Designs, 
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Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. Railway Track Scale Test Car Built to Conform with 
the Standard Car Used by the United States Bureau of Standards. 


car built by the Clark Car Co. of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. This car embodies many 
features in design not ordinarily found 
in cars of this type. It discharges its 
load several feet away from the track, 
and when in the unloading position the 
sides of the car, or the doors turn down 
forming a slide over which the load 
is discharged. The car is built accord- 
ing to the recommended practices of 
the A. R. A., and is equipped with 
standard safety appliances. The ex- 
tension side dump cars are air operated 
and will dump to either side. A dum'p- 
ing air cylinder is mounted on each side 
of the car, the two working together 
to dump the load and return the car 
to its normal position. 


SOUTHWARK SCALE TEST 


The Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Philadelphia, had on exhibition 
a railway stinack=scalestestucar mum Lemis 
built in accordance with the design of 
the scale test cars as used by the United 
States bureau of standards. The frame 
or body of the car is made up of two 
steel castings securely bolted together, 
with a compartment provided between 


Nickel Plate Road Dynamometer Car Exhibited by the Burr Co. 


them for carrying tools. The weight 
compartment is cored in the top of the 
frame casting and is loaded with a num- 
ber of 50-lb. scale test weights. The 
wheels have roller bearings, and the 
equipment of the car conforms to A. 
R. A. recommended practice. 


GLOBE TRACKLESS Door HANGERS 


One of the other exhibits was a 
M.-K.-T. box car equipped with a track- 
less door hanger manufactured by the 
Globe Railway Equipment Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. The door of a car fitted 
with this atachment does not slide on 
a track, but is suspended on a system 
of metal bars so arranged that the door 
swings on the various pins or pivots 
connecting the bars. Several advantages 
are claimed for this door hanger, and 
it is being used on several roads. It 
is comparatively easy to operate and 
is not very expensive to install or main- 
tain. It is also stated that doors can- 
not swing out from the body of the 
car and that they cannot fall off. 


Cures Truck AND JEMco HAND BRAKE 


Another of the cars on exhibition 
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was aC. M. & St. P. coal car equipped 
with the Chiles truck and the Jemco 
hand brake. Both of these devices 
have many merits and were fully de- 
scribed in previous issues of the Raijl- 
way Review. 


NicKeEL PLATE DyNAMOMETER CAR 


The Burr Co. of Champaign, IIL, had 
on exhibition a dynamometer car con- 
structed by them for the N. Y. C. & 
St. L._R. .R. This car ‘s simiigaee 
many respects to that of the New York 
Central Linés which was described in 
the Railway Review. A number of 
these cars have come into use in recent 
years, and the information furnished 
by the records produced have been 
found to be very valuable in studying 
locomotive and train performance. 


SyKxes Moror TRAIN 


Another exhibit that attracted con- 
siderable attention was the two-car 
gasoline motor train built by the Sykes 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo. This train hase 
been in service on the Chicago Great 
Western for the past 10 months and 
was loaned to the Sykes Co., through 
the courtesy of the Chicago Great 
Western, to be exhibited. The entire 
train and its operation in suburban 
service has been previously described 
in previous issues of the Railway Re- 
view. 

This train after having been run 
about 50,000 miles, made the trip from 
Oelwein, Ia., to Atlantic City, a dis- 
tance of approximately 1250 miles, en- 
tirely under its own power. The train 
came into Chicago over the Chicago 
Great Western, and was then operated 
over the Baltimore & Ohio to Philadel- 
phia, and over the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing to Atlantic City. The crew of the 
train consisted of but one operator, 2 
conductor, flagman and pilot, furnished 
by the various roads over which it 
operated. The train left Chicago on 
the morning of June 8, and after stop- 
ping over night at Youngstown and 
Baltimore, arrived at Atlantic City at 
6 p. m. on June 10. 


The run from Chicago to Youngs- 


This Car is Similar in Many Respects to the New York Central Dynamometer 
Car Recently Described in the Railway Review. ~ 


| 
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town, a distance of 406 miles, was made 
at an average speed of 40.6 miles per 
hour; and the run from Youngstown to 
Baltimore was made the following day 
in 11 hours and 48 minutes, over a dis- 
tance of 418 miles, with one hour and 
29 minutes deducted for lunch. The 
distance from Baltimore to Philadel- 
phia, 95.9 miles was made in 2 hours 
and 6 minutes. 

A record was kept of gasoline con- 
sumed, and it was found that it requred 
292 gallons, or an average of 3.75 miles 
per gallon, to operate the train. The 
train is powered with a Sterling six- 
cylinder motor, developing 240 horse 
power at 1700 revolutions per minute. 
Tt has dual valves- and triple igniton 
with two carburetors. 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. Exectric Loco- 
MOTIVE 


As previously mentioned, the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. had two large electric 
locomotives on exhibition at Atlantic 
City. The mechanical parts of these 
engines were designed and constructed 
by the road, and the electrical equip- 
ment was supplied by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., the locomo- 
tives being assembled at the Juniata 
shops of the railroad company. A de- 
scription of these locomotives, with il- 
lustrations, appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

One of the engines of the class L5 
was placed in freight service in Febru- 
ary of this year, on the 11,000-volt al- 
ternating current section 
Overbrook and Paoli, Pa. The other 
engine of the L-5A type has only re- 
cently been finished. The engines are 
of the side rod type each equipped with 
four Westinghouse single-phase, com- 
mutator motors. Two of the motors 
are geared to a jackshaft which is in 
turn connected to two pairs of driving 
wheels by means of the side rods. The 
frames of the engines are built in four 
pieces in the form of a cradle contain- 
ing the jackshafts ard motors. That 
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_ A Box Car Equipped with the Globe Trackless Door Hanger. 
Doors as They are Suspended and Held in Place by the Pins- and Levers of the 


between 
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Sykes Gasoline Motor Train of the Chicago Great Western that was Operated Under its 
Own Power from Oelwein, Ia., to Atlantic City, a Distance of About 1250 Miles. 


part of the frame extending above the 
axles is arranged to accommodate the 
cab structure, and the heavier parts of 
the equipment are attached directly to 
the frame. 


There is but very little difference 
between the two locomotives, ds the 
Pennsylvania built the two engines al- 
most identical in an attempt to stand- 
ardize the design of this equipment. 


Machinery Exposition at Atlantic City 
is Complete. 


The exhibits shown at the joint con- 
vention of the American Railway asso- 
ciation and the Railway Supply Manu- 
facturers Association comprised the 
most complete and representative ex- 
position of railway supplies and equip- 
ment in recent years. Roughly, 375 
manufacturers occupied 103,000 square 
feet of floor space. Despite the magni- 
tude of the work involved, the prepara- 
tion of the exhibits was handled so 
smoothly and speedily that everything 


No Rails are Used for the 
Door 


Hanger. 


was completed in time for the formal 
opening. 

An exhibit that received much at- 
tention, and which was photographed 
for exhibition in moving picture the- 
aters, was a tremendous boiler head 
which the Lukens Steel Co. had on the 
boardwalk. 

Many of the machine tools and fix- 
tures shown are new to the market or 
represent improvements over previous 
units. LhesDavis Borne ool Corsi 
Louis, had on display a new expansion 
reamer. The American Crusher & Ma- 
chinery Corp., New York showed a 
machine for crushing and cutting metal 
chips. A new, light-weight, non-rever- 
sible pneumatic drill was shown by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. Two 
new lock nuts, which depend on fric- 
tion alone for a locking hold and do 
not distort the threads, were exhibited 
by the American Bolt Corp., Boss Nut 
division, Chicago. Chisholm-Moore 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, had on view a ball- 
bearing, oscillating type L beam trol- 
ley. Henry Pels & Co., New York, ex- 
hibited several new and improved tools. 
The Williams Tool Corp., Erie, Pa., 
displayed a portable pipe-threading, 
cutting and reaming machine. 

An improved shaper was. demon- 
strated by Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, 
N. J. A portable rivet heating forge 
was shown by E. Emery, Pittsburgh; 
the machine was built by the Mead- 
Morrison Mfg. Co., Boston, and the 
Sculley Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, dis- 
played a spiral fluted expansion reamer. 

Several manufacturers of grinding 
machinery who have had exhibits in 
former years were not represented this 
year. The showing of grinding machin- 
ery was good, however. New tools 
shown included a surface grinding ma- 
chine of the belt type which has been 
put on the market by the Production 
Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass. The 
Keller Mechanical Engineering Corp., 
Brooklyn, exhibited a combined radius 
and cutter grinder. The latter com- 
pany also showed a new flexible shaft 
erinder. Some improved tools were 
shown by the Bridgeport Safety Emery 
Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Tools, Methods and Materials 


Improved Equipment and Appliances — New Devices 


Manufacturers 


Gontributed Items 


Labor Saving Ideas 
of Interest to the Practical Man 


Bufialo Brake Beam’ Adjusting Carrier and Guard. 


Brake Beam Adjusting Car- 
rier and Guard 


The adjusting carrier and guard for 
brake beams made by the Buffalo 
Brake Beam Co., New York, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, was 
developed to embody the mechanical 
essentials necessary to eliminate the 
faults of brake beam suspension. The 
brake beams in this arrangement are 
at all times rigidly supported and con- 
trolled and correctly positioned, with 
the result that the brake shoe will en- 
gage the wheel in its entirety, giving 
maximum friction, and upon release 
will positively disengage the wheel. 

A special feature of this device is its 
factor of safety, being so designed 
that the brake beams is cradled within 
the carrier and guard in such manner 
as to afford absolute safety, as both 
upward and downward movement of 
the brake beam is protected during the 
application of brakes. Ease in appli- 
cation and in removing brake beam 
has been provided for. 


New Type of Steel Pole to Be 
Manufactured 


The Truscon Steel Co. of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is preparing to put out a 
new steel pole adaptable for use on 
transmission and _ distribution lines, 
telephone, trolley and street lighting 
systems and for every pole purpose. 
This new steel pole, which will be 


manufactured in all sizes up to 50 ft. in 
length, is made by pressing a portion 
of the web of the channel or I-beam, 
as the case may be, out to a prede- 
termined angle, then riveting this 
pressed out section to a light section 
of another channel or I-beam. 

The pole is designed primarily to 
meet the pressing demand for a steel 
pole that will be strong, rigid, durable 
and economical in either light or heavy 
duty service. Pole users throughout 
the country have desired a steel pole 
that combines all of the advantages of 
the wood pole with the lasting qualities 
of the concrete anchored steel pole. 
One ditenity which has been met by 
the coi-s “i. +> is the fact that steel poles 
heretofore have not been produced at 
such cost that they could be sold at a 
price which would compete with wood 
poles. 


Trial tests covering a period of more 
than two years were made by the en- 
gineers of the Truscon Steel Co. before 
manufacture was started, and it is 
claimed by the manufacturers that when 
this pole is anchored in concrete and 
kept painted it will last indefinitely. Due 
to simplification of manufacture and 
quantity production, the oost of the steel 
pole is approximately the same as that 
of wood poles, and in some sections of 
the country it is less. Where more than 
ordinary strength of pole and extra 
length is required, the pole can be made 
in combinations of two or more, thereby 
giving a structure of much greater 


Products of the 


Short Guts to Economy | 


strength, which is suited to carry long 
spans on transmission lines. 

A complete line of fittings has been 
designed for the steel pole to fit any 
size standard cross arm either wood 
or steel. 

The element of public safety has not 
been overlooked in the design of the 
copper steel pole. No special equip- 
ment is needed by linemen in ascend- 
ing or descending, thus eliminating pole 
steps and the necessity for using 
spurred climbers. Owing to the lack 
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Truscon Steel Pole. 


of pole steps and because of the sharp 
angles formed in joining the riveted 
web sections it is not possible for any 
youngster or other person than a line- 
man to climb the pole. 
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Finance 


The Kansas City Southern 
Objects to Commission’s 
Valuation Figures 


The final valuation of the properties 
of the Kansas City Southern Ry. system 
“was fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on June 12, at $49,016,268, 
as of June 30, 1914. In making this 
decision, the commission held that capi- 
‘talization of earning power, past, pres- 
ent and prospective, was not a proper 
basis for determining the values of the 
railway’s property for rate-making pur- 

| poses. 
A wide discrepancy exists between 
the valuation as decided upon by the 
commission and the company’s valua- 
tion. The latter was $80,000,000. 
Officials of the railway stated that the 
commission’s valuation was entirely un- 
acceptable. Samuel W. Moore, general 
counsel for the railway at Kansas City, 
commented on the situation, as fol- 

lows: 


“Officers of the company feel that the 
commission’s valuation if permitted to 
stand and be used as the basis for the 

enforcement of the recapture provisions 
of the interstate commerce act or as a 
basis for the consolidation of railroad 
properties, will inevitably result in con- 
fiscation on a large scale. The methods 
of establishing valuation used by the 
commission are in conflict with econo- 
mic principles and with the rules laid 
'down by the courts.” 


Mr. Moore further stated that the 
exact methods employed by the com- 
mission were unknown until a decision 

was made in the case of the Florida 
East Coast Ry., when the dissenting 
opinion of Commissioners Potter and 
_Cox showed that the procedure of the 
commission was to take the cost of re- 
production in kind, minus depreciation, 
based on 1914 prices; add an arbitrary 
sum amounting to about five per cent, 
add the values of real estate and work- 
ing capital, the result being the com- 
_Mission’s idea of the valuation of the 
_ railways. 
| Mr. Moore said in closing: “The 
| officers of this company with a sense of 
_ their obligations to their security hold- 
_ €rs, can not do otherwise than to con- 
_ test, in the court of last resort, a valua- 


tion of their properties compounded in 
_ this manner.” 


|The earnings of the Kansas City 
_ Southern Ry., for the first four months 


Improvements arid Betterments 
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of this year have been quite good, de- 
spite the business depression. For the 
period named, gross income was $7,020,-~ 
352 and net operating income $1,350,012, 
which latter figure was an increase of 
$13,366 over the net operating income 
for the same period last year. 


Railroad Administration Sells a Part 
of Its Railroad Notes. 


New York financial interests, accord- 
ing to reports, have purchased approxi- 


mately $50,000,000 of the total of $228,-' 


655,000 railroad note obligations which 
have been held by the United States 
railroad administration, this figure not 
including the $5,000,000 of Erie railroad 
notes for which negotiations are now 
under way. The securities that have 
thus far been turned over to private 
banking groups by the United States 
government have brought the govern- 
ment a moderate premium, bankers 
having been willing to bid more than 
par because of present low interest 
rates. The balance of approximately 
four-fifths of the notes which have not 
been sold, it is understood, will be 
placed should bids for them exceed 
par. The notes in all cases bear 6 per 
cent interest, and the maturities in most 
cases are set for 1930. Among the pur- 
chases which are stated to have been 
consummated recently are $8 000,000 
Rock Island notes taken by Dillon, 
Read & Co.; $9,000,000 Baltimore & 
Ohio, $3,000,000 St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, and $1,500,000 Wabash notes 
taken by the Equitable Trust Co., the 
Guaranty Trust Co., Speyer & Co. and 
Potter & Co.; $1,900,000 Monongahela 
and a small amount of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas notes taken by White, Weld & 
Co.; $2,400,000 International-Great 
Northern notes taken by White, Weld 
& Co. and Blyth, Witter & Co., and 
$1,000,000 Nickel Plate taken by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., who also acquired $9,- 
200,000 Chesapeake & Ohio notes. 


Tonnage Handled Through Panama 


Canal Shows Decrease in April. 


During the month of April, cargoes 
handled through the Panama _ canal 
averaged 71,957 tons a day, as com- 
pared with 73,305 tons per day for the 
month of March. The decrease is at- 
tributed to the falling off of California 
crude oil shipments. Exclusive of the 
oil shipments, April averaged 58,204 
tons a day, as against 49,718 tons for 
March. 


Commission Conditionally 
Approves Lease of 
CSC Woo NOE desir 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has conditionally approved the 
lease of the Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio 
Ry., by the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Louisville & Nashville R. R., for a 
period of 99 years. At the same time, 
authority was granted for the leasing 
lines to assume the obligation as lessees 
by paying, as rental for the property 
rights and franchises of the Clinchfield, 
amounts eqtivalent to dividends upon 
$25,000,000 of common capital stock, 
also interest on capital bonds and equip- 
ment obligations amounting to $28,292,- 
000 and upon $1,500,000 of five per cent 
realty and collateral trust convertible 
notes. 


The approval of the lease is made 
subject to several important conditions, 
among which is the maintenance of a 
separate management for the Clinch- 
field by the joint lessees. These re- 
strictive conditions are summarized in 
brief as follows: 


1. The applicants shall establish and 
maintain a separate organization for the 
combined properties of the Carolina 
Clinchfield & Oho Ry., and its subsid- 
iaries, so that the three companies 
shall constitute a separate operating 
unit, having a responsible management 
directly in charge of the operations of 
such properties. 


2. The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
shall, within 12 months file with the 
commission its application under para- 
eraph (18) of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to construct 
the proposed connections between its 
McRoberts line and its Harlan County 
branch on the one hand, and the Clinch- 
field on the other, and, if in such pro- 
ceeding it is found that the present or 
future public convenience and neces- 
sity require or will require the con- 
struction of either or both such con- 
nections, proceed with such construc- 
tion. 


3. So far as lies within the power of 
the applicants, existing routes and 
channels of trade and commerce here- 
tofore established by other carriers in 
connection with the Clinchfield shall 
be preserved, existing gateways for the 
interchange of traffic with such other 
carriers shall be maintained. 
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4. The applicants shall permit the 
line of the Clinchfield and its subsid- 
iaries to be used as a link for through 
traffic, via existing gateways of inter- 
change, or via such gateways aS may 
hereafter be established under authority 
of the commission by means of the 
connecting lines which the Louisville 
& Nashville proposes to build, equally 
available to such other carriers, now 
connecting, or which may hereafter 
connect, with the line of the Clinch- 
field and its subsidiaries. 


The commission’s report discusses at 
length the relation of the proposed new 
control of the Clinchfield road to the 
development of the coal supply, and to 
the traffic routes into the Carolinas. 
The report says: “The position of the 
applicants as to public interest involved 
in the proposed acquisition of control 
is, briefly stated, that it will open up 
the Kentucky coal fields to the Caro- 
linas and South Atlantic ports; will 
afford a new and competitive merchan- 
dise route between the northwest and 
the southeast; and will benefit the three 
systems with resultant benefits to the 
industries and territories they serve. 
Their chief reliance is on the first two 
propositions. Before considering these 
we shall dispose of the third, namely, 
that the proposed lease will be in the 
public interest in that it will benefit the 
three systems and the territory and 
industries they serve. Both applicants 
expect to benefit by the addition to 
their system of 287 miles of what they 


hope will prove a remunerative line. 


In addition the L. & N. expects to 
find relief in the matter of its car serv- 
ice to the eastern and southeastern 
Kentucky coal fields, and the Coast 
Line, which has no coal on its own 
rails, expects to benefit by having ac- 
cess over the controlled lines of the 
carriers to the Kentucky and south- 
western Virginia coal fields. 


“Relieving a serious car service con- 
dition would be in the public interest. 
It is hardly to be expected, however, 
that coal from the Clinchfield territory 
will move to the northwest in any con- 
siderable quantities. The normal mar- 
ket for this coal is in the southwest. 
Nor it is to be expected that there 
will be any great movement of coal 
from the Hazard territory into the 
southeast. The normal market for this 
coal is in the northwest. There should 
be a considerable movement from the 
Harlan and Benham fields into the 
southeastern states. This s>ould recult 
in a better balancing of the empties 
and in more efficient car service.” 


Nickel Plate Consolidated Financing. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the New York Chi- 
cago & St. Louis R. R. to issue $26,- 
058,000 bonds, as noted in another col- 
umn under Railway News. The bonds 
have been sold to a syndicate including 
the Guaranty Company of New York. 
Lee Higginson & Co., Harris Forbes & 
Co. and Dillon Read & Co. They are 
the first issue to come out under the 
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new blanket mortgage which covers 
the properties of the old New York 
Chicago & St. Louis, the Lake Erie & 


Western, and the Toledo St. Louis &_ 


Western (Clover Leaf), which were 
welded into one system by the Van 
Sweringens of Cleveland. The proceeds 
will be applied to reinburse the com- 
pany for capital expendtures made for 
additions and betterment and new 
equipment. The security consists of a 
direct mortgage lien on railroad prop- 
erty and equipment including 1,673 
miles of road subject to $68,914,000 of 
underlying bonds and _ outstanding 
cquipment obligations, and by a first 
mortgage on 637 acres of land to be 
used for terminal development, situated 
in Chicago and Cleveland and costing 
originally more than $5,000,000. 


Revision Ordered of Certain 
Eastern Rates Under 
Fourth Section 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion issued an order, June 10, denying 
further continuance of departures from 
the fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act, in class rates within eastern 
trunk line territory, between central 
territory, on the one hand, and east- 
ern trunk line and New England ter- 
ritories on the other, and between east- 
ern trunk line territory and New En- 
gland territory. The fourth section 
prohibits the railroads from charging 
less for a longer haul than for a shorter 
haul. The authorizations under the 
fourth section which are now denied 
are of long-time standing. A hearing 
was held April 15, this year, at which 
it developed that because of changes in 
rates in New England and west of the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh line to the Missis- 
sippi river, it would be futile to under- 
take to make the existing eastern trunk 
line class rate structure fit the class 
rates in the territories east and west 
of trunk line territory and thereby jus- 
tify the fourth section departures. 
Agreement was reached that the proper 
method to follow in bringing about 
harmony between the class rates in the 
three territories would be to deny relief 
from the fourth section to permit a 
new start to be made. 


At the hearing on these applications, 
therefore, no evidence was introduced 
in justification of the fourth section de- 
partures involved. The representatives 
of the carriers present stated that they 
were not prepared to justify such de- 
partures and agreed that a general de- 
nial order should be ‘entered... They 
further stated that the removal of such 
departures would involve a general re- 
adjustment of the class rates within 
eastern trunk line territory; also cer- 
tain readjustments in the class rates 
between central territory on the one 
hand and eastern trunk line and New 
England territories on the other, and 
between eastern trunk line and New 
England territories. The carriers re- 
quested that the effective date of the 
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denial order be made far enough in the 
future to enable them to complete the 
proposed readjustment. 

The commission in its present order 
says: ' 

“The portions of the applications 
considered will therefore be denied, ef- 
fective Nov. 15, 1924. All fourth sec- 
tion relief heretofore authorized by the 
commission with respect to these rates, 
whether of a temporary or permanent 
character, will be rescinded, effective 
on the same date.” 

Specifically the rates which will now 
be subject to general revision are: 

(1) Between points within eastern 
trunk line territory which are lower 
for longer than for shorter distances 
over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer; 

(2) From or to points in eastern 
trunk line territory to or from points 
in adjacent territory that are lower 
than rates on like property from, to 
or between intermediate points in east- 
ern trunk line territory; 

(3) From, to or between points in 
eastern trunk line territory that are 
higher than rates from, to or between 
points in adjacent territory, when such 
points in eastern trunk line territory 
are directly intermediate to points in 
adjacent territory; 


(4) Between points in Central Freight 


Association territory, on the one hand, 
and points in eastern trunk line terri- 
tory and New England Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, on the other, which 
are lower for longer than for shorter 
distance over the same line or route in 
the same direction; and 

(5) Between points in eastern trunk 
line territory, on the one hand, and 
points in New England Freight Asso- 


ciation territory, on the other, which 


are lower for longer than for shorter 


distances over the same line or route 


in the same direction. 


Missouri Pacific Authorized to Pur- 
chase D. & R. G. W. Stock. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved the purchase of one- 
half of the stock of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western R. R., by the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. The state of Colorado 
opposed the transaction, but it was sup- 
ported by several other states through 
which the Missouri Pacific operates. 
At the same time, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western was authorized by the 
commission to issue $29,808,000 of gen- 


cral mortgage bonds as cumulative in- 


come bonds, and to issue $16,445,600 of 
preferred stock. This order is an 
amendment to a previous decision. 


The action of the commission in per- 


mitting the Missouri Pacific to acquire — 


a half interest has enabled the reor- 
ganization managers of the Denver & 


w 


Rio Grande Western to clear up the _ 


situation and put their plan in effect. 
An advertisement by Kuhn Loeb & Co. 
and the Equitable Trust Co., reorgant- 
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zation managers, June 18, read as fol- 
lows: 


“Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed reorganization managers have 
declared operative the plan and agree- 
ment for the reorganization of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
System, dated June 15, 1923, as modified 
February 29, 1924. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
issue of securities in accordance with 
said plan and agreement, as modified 


and the acquisition by Missouri Pacific, 


Railroad Co. of one-half the common 
stock of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. The time for the de- 
posit of bonds is hereby extended to 
the close of business on July 19, 1924. 
After July 19, 1924, no deposits will be 
received except on such terms and con- 
ditions as the reorganization managers 
may impose. .Holders of more than 79 
per cent of the Refunding Bonds and 
more than 95 per cent of the adjust- 
ment bonds have already assented to the 
plan as modified.” 


Ten Heavily Armed Men Hold Up 
Mail Train. 


Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
mail train No. 57, was held up, on June 
12, two miles from Rondout, IIl., about 
30 miles from Chicago, by ten heavily 
armed men, who secured 42 pouches of 
registered mail, the estimated value of 
which was placed by the postoffice de- 
partment as between one and two .mil- 
lion dollars. Two of the bandits, rid- 
ing blind baggage, cut the air hose. 
Two more covered the engineer and 
fireman and forced them to uncouple 
the two mail cars and move them down 
the tracks to the point where the rest 
of the gang was waiting. The postal 
clerks in the mail cars put up a fight, 
but were routed by the use of tear 
bombs. During the course of the rob- 
bery, one of the bandits was shot and 
seriously wounded by his own com- 
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panions, who took him away with them, 
Chicago police later discovered the 
wounded man in a private home and, 
as a result, practically the entire gang 
has been rounded up at the present 
writing, although only a part of the 
loot has been. recovered. | 


Commission Approves Ac- 
quisition of International- 
Great Northern by Gulf 
Coast Lines 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has returned a report authorizing 
the New Orleans Texas & Mexico to 
acquire control of the International- 
Great Northern R. R. The matter has 
been before the commission for some 
time, and the authority is now granted 
with certain important and unusual 
conditions attached. 


The commission in its report con- 

siders first the financial feature of the 
transaction, concerning which its con- 
ciusion is: “We are of opinion and 
find that the terms under which the ap- 
plicant plans to acquire the capital 
stock and the consideration which it 
proposes to pay therefore are just and 
reasonable.” 
A showing had been made to the 
commission of the operating traffic and 
economic advantages of the proposed 
combination, which the commission dis- 
cussed at some length. The chambers 
of commerce of Houston and Beau- 
mont intervened in support of the ap- 
plication. Copies of resolutions adopted 
by the commercial organizations of 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Mart, Houston, 
Feaumont, and Laredo, Texas., and 
New Orleans, La., all favoring the pro- 
posed acquisition were introduced in 
evidence. Concerning these the com- 
mission says: 

“The composite conclusion deducible 


One of the Postal Cars Damaged by Train Robbers in the Sensational Hold-up on the C., 


M. & St. P. Ry., Near Chicago, June 12. 


Tear Bombs were Thrown Through the Broken 


Windows.—P. & A. Photo, 
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fom the various resolutions is that in 
the opinion of their authors the pro- 
posed acquisition would be in the pub- 
lic interest because it would serve the 
best interests of the state of Texas; 
would materially strengthen the trans- 
portation system in north central and 
west Texas territory; would co-ordinate 
the service and result in more efficient 
and economical operation; would aid 
in building up the territory traversed 
by the railroad of the International 
company, and open up new markets 
for the producers of southern and 
southwestern Texas.” 


On the contrary an equally deter- 
mined showing against the acquisition 
was made by other industries and lo- 
calities, among them the state of Texas. 


These protestants urged that the 
public interest demands the develop- 
ment of the Texas Gulf ports as the 
logical outlet of the southwest; that 
these ports are in keen competition 
with New Orleans; that the traffic pol- 
icy of the applicant in the past has 
Leen to favor New Orleans; and that 
therefore the proposed acquisition was 
not in the public interest. Consider- 
ing this conflicting testimony the com- 
mission concludes as follows: 

“The proposed acquisition appar- 
ently should effect large economies in 
operation, and strengthen the general 
transportation system in the territory 
served by the two lines. Unified opera- 
tion should result in improved service, 
with a tendency toward a reduction of 
some rates through the establishment 
of a one-line haul. The acquisition 
proposed is in accord with our tenta- 
tive plan for the consolidation of rail- 
rcads, as both lines are included in 
system No. 19.” 


In imposing certain conditions upon 
the deal, the commission said: 

“It appears necessary that our order 
in this proceeding be subject to such 
conditions as will enable us, on fur- 
ther consideration of this matter in 
connection with the application of the 
Missouri Pacific, to make such order 
or orders as to the control of the In- 
ternational company as may be found 
to be in the public interest. To accom- 
plish this, we find it necessary to im- 
pose the following conditions: 


“(1) That if, upon further considera- 
tion in connection with the proceedings 
in finance docket No. 4049, the com- 
mission shall finally determine that it 
is not in the public interest for the 
applicant to hold said stock of the In- 
ternational company, the applicant 
shall within 90 days thereafter sell and 
dispose of said stock. 


“(2) That the applicant, within 20 
days from the date of the acquisition 
of the stock herein authorized to be 
acquired shall procure and submit to 
the commission an agreement on the 
part of responsible banking concerns, 
who shall agree that, in the event that 
the commission shall finally determine 
that it is not in the public interest for 
the applicant to hold said stock of the 
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International company, they will pur- 
chase the same at not less than the 
price which the applicant shall pay for 
the same under its said option. 

“(3) The control herein authorized 
shall be held subject to such conditions 
as to the maintenance of joint through 
youtes, open gateways and trackage 
rights, or other requirements as to 
operation as the commission on further 
consideration in connection with the 
proceedings in finance docket No. 4049, 
or otherwise, after hearing, may find to 
be in the public interest. 

“(4) The commission reserves juris- 
diction over this proceeding to make 
such further order or orders as, after 
further consideration, ii may deem to 
be necessary or appropriate.” 


Long Island Names Locomotives After 
Engineers. 


Two steam locomotives have just 
been named after two of .the Long 
Island R. Rt’s foremost 
acording to an announcement made to- 
day by the railroad management. In 
the early days of the road, it was cus- 
tomary to name locomotives after past 
presidents. This practice was discon- 
tinued nearly 50 years ago, giving way 
to the numerical system of designating 
locomotives. Recently, the company 
decided to - name locomotives after en- 
ginemen, in recognition of long years 
of faithful and loyal service to the rail- 
road, as exemplified by their care of 
the locomotives entrusted to their use 
and the efficient performance of their 
duties. Engineman Sealman Birchell and 
Edward W. Hulse are the first men 
upon whom the management has. be- 
stowed this signal honor. Their names 
have been painted, in large gold letters, 
upon both sides of the cabs of their 
regularly assigned locomotives, former- 
ly known as Nos. 212 and 1, respective- 
ly. After being gold-lettered, painted, 
varnished and polished, both these en- 
gines left the Morris Park shops, on 
June 9, in charge of the pilots whose 
names they now bear, and were placed 
in service. “The Seaman Birchell” haul- 
ing train No. 650 over the Wading River 
branch, and “The Edward W. Hulse” 
pulling No. 42, the Speonk express, over 
the Montauk division. Engineer Birchell 
has been in the service of the Long 
Island R. R., for 53 years, Engineer 
Hulse for 47 years. 


Canadian Car Loading During Week of 
June 7. 


Canadian car loading for the week 
ending June 7, again showed an increase 
over the previous week although only 
slight, viz.; 176 cars. Grain fell off in 
the eastern division 1,202 cars but ore 
increased 632 cars and coal, lumber, 
pulpwood, other forest products and 
miscellaneous freight showed increases. 
In the western division the grain load- 
ing showed little change; lumber, forest 
products, merchandise and miscellane- 
ous showed increases giving a net in- 


enginemen,. 
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crease of 447 cars. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year there was 
an increase of 5,299 cars which was all 
in the western division, the eastern di- 
vision showing a slight decline. 


Rock Island to Aid in Americanizing 
Its Employees. 


“Make America Your Country As 
Well As Your Home” is the slogan 
adopted by the Rock Island railway in 
its campaign to “Americanize” all of 
its employees. A plan which is being 
worked out by T. J. O’Shaughnessy, 
supervisor of personnel, proposes that 
all unnaturalized employees of this rail- 
road will be given two hours of instruc- 
tion per week in reading, writing and 
speaking English, and in the study of 
the constitution of the United States. 
Classes will be formed at various divi- 
sion points and a course of study will 
be given extending over a period of 
approximately 28 weeks. In Chicago, 
the work will be carried on in coopera- 
tion with Morgan A. Hogge, assistant 
superintendent of schools, in charge of 
Americanization. At other points on 
the system similar arrangements are 
being made through the local boards 
of education for the instruction of the 
classes in American citizenship. Under 
the plan, all foreign-born employees who 
have not done so will be urged to make 
application for citizenship immediately. 
At the end of the course of instruction, 
these employees will be given an exam- 
inaticn by an inspector from the natur- 
alization board, and if satisfactory, will 
receive a “diploma”. At the end of a 
period of five years’ residence in the 
United States, these “diplomas” may 
be presented at any federal naturaliza- 
tion office and will admit the employee 
to full citizenship without further ex- 
amination. 


Senate Committee to Accept Briefs on 
Section 15a Hearing. 


Senator E. D. Smith, chairman of the 
senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, has notified all the various or- 
ganizations and groups interested in 
the repeal of section 15a of the Esch- 
Cummins act, that they will be given an 
opportunity to file briefs and statements 
with the committee at an early date. 
The committee also will reopen its hear- 
ings on the Cummins proposal to amend 
the present railroad consolidation 
clause of the Esch-Cummins act either 
in October or November. 


Mr. Kruttschnitt Issues Statement Re- 
garding E. P. S. W. Consolidation. 


Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Southern 
Pacific Co., has issued the following 
statement in regard to the proposed 
consolidation of the Southern Pacific 
and the El Paso & Southwestern: “It 
is true that negotiations between the 
Southern Pacific and El Paso & South- 
western looking towards the bringing of 
the two properties together, have been 
practically completed. No formal con- 
tract has yet been executed between the 
parties and full details cannot therefore 
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be yet furnished to the public. Of course 
any such arrangement will have to be 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for its approval and au- 
thorization, and such application will 
immediately follow the agreement now 
being negotiated.” According to Mr. 
Kruttschnitt, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been advised, informal- 
ly, that the negotiations are under way, 
but that no official request for approval 
will be made until the formal contract 
is executed. 


Lehigh Valley Rs R. Three Cylinder 
Locomotive. 


In connection with the description 
of the Léhigh Valley Ro. Ro three 
cylinder locomotive No. 5000, as pub- 
lished in the Railway Review, June 14, 
1924, it was stated that this engine is 
equipped wtih a trailer truck booster. 
This statement is an inadvertence, as 
the engine has a trailing truck but no 
booster. 


Serious Wreck in Berlin, Germany, Pas- 
senger Station. 


A rear end collision, while one of 
the trains involved was standing still 
in the Potsdam-Wansee station, in Ber- 
lin, resulted in the death of five per 
sons and serious injury to 16 others. 
The accident occurred during the com- 
muting rush hour and traffic was de- 
layed for some time. 


Cuban Strike Settlement Not Likely 
Soon, Ambassador Reports. 


Ambassador Crowder has advised the 
state department at Washington that 
there are no present prospects for the 
settlement of the Cuban railway strike 
and that there is no improvement in 
the strike situation. The managements 
of the railways have refused to deal 
with the unions, but have agreed to 
hold conferences with the men as in- 
dividuals at any time. Efforts to have 
the street railway employees join the 
strike have not been successful. Gen- 
eral Manager Jack, of the United Rail- 
ways of Havana, who was shot through 


both cheeks by an employee who has — 


since been arrested, is reported to be 
recovering rapidly from his wounds. 


American Control of Chinese Railway 
Repudiated. 


The United States department of 
state announced from Washington, June 
18, that claims of American investors 
have been rejected by the Chinese and 
Russian soviet governments in their 
arrangements for exclusive control of 
the Chinese Eastern Ry. Under the 
Washington arms conference, China 
was made a trustee for the railway. 
The American government called this 
fact to the attention of the Chinese gov- 
ernment on May 3 and referred to the 
American interests in the road. In cor- 
respondence since that date the Chinese 
foreign office replied that China and 
Russia were concerned only with con- 
trol and administration of the railway 
and that the future of the railway was 
to be determined by those two govern- 


a. | 
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ments. While American forces were in 
Siberia, the Chinese Eastern Ry., under 
the administration of an inter-Allied 
commission, was financed by Allied 
governments. In that transaction 
America became a creditor. The amount 
invested by the United States is placed 
at $5,000,000. 


Hearings on Western Enginemen’s 
Wages Set for June 20. 


The hearing of the dispute between 
the managements of the western rail- 
ways and the brotherhood of engineers 
and the brotherhood of locomotive fire- 
men, has been set for June 20, by the 
United States railroad labor board. 
The representatives of the unions have 
been busily engaged in publicizing the 
fact that they will not attend the hear- 
ing, claiming that the local organiza- 
tions are working with the individual 
railways to settle the dispute. 


Sand House Column 


Att ABoArRD! 


We're leaving tomorrow for the su- 
perintendents’ convention at Buffalo 
and if those boys don’t win our 
shirt in a poker game while our special 
is wending its way through Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, we 
miss our guess. We haven’t had much 
practise lately and our fingers may 
have grown stiff. Moreover, they’ll 
probably make the editors roll up their 
sleeves, which interferes with our style 
somewhat. Seriously though, they’re 
a great bunch, the A. A. of R. S., and 
we expect to benefit by our four or five 
day association with them. High 
ball-I-1-1. 

x * x 


DEATH VALLEY. 


Nobody rides on the Death Valley 
Ry., so it intends to withdraw from pub- 
lic service. Shucks, a good advertising 
campaign might have saved that line. 
For instance: “Ride on the Death Valley 
line and get borax in your eyes. It’s 
good for them.” It seems though that 
a certain poet was wrong. He said: 
“Down into the valley of death, rode 
the six hundred.’ They must have 
bought automobiles or somethin’ since 
his time, because they don’t ride the 
railway no mo’. 

; eat oat: 

Town Topics. 

Frank Garrison, an N. Y. C. conduc- 
tor, of Yonkers, N. Y., having ridden 
only about 750,000 miles while at work, 
has decided to take a vacation. For 
a change he will ride 10,000 miles while 
Visiting the west. He’s a direct de- 
scendant from the famous London 
cabby. 

a ae 
More CoMMUTERS, ob. we 

Thomas M. Reeves, 1111 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J., claims to be the com- 
muter who has served the longest time 
on the New York division of the Penn- 
sylvania. He has been riding between 
Newark, N. J., and New York, N. Y., 
for 50 years, three months, and six 
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days, at the present writing. The bits 
oi paper punched from his commutation 
ticket during those years, if placed end 
to end, would reach from Okeechobee, 
Fla., to Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Cre 


Railway Literature 


A new bulletin on the Franklin driv- 
ing box, has just been issued by the 
Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., New 
York. Following a general description 
of this type of driving box the bulletin 
gives some very useful suggestions in 
regard to the renewals of crown bear- 
ings, and their lubrication, together 
with a list of parts and illustrations of 
the Franklin box. Another bulletin 
being distributed by the same company 
describes the Ragonnet power reverse 
gear, type “B,” together with its ap- 
plication and piping arrangement. 

ee. + 


The Vanadium Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, distributed to visitors 


-at their booth at the mechanical con- 


vention at Atlantic City, an interesting 
booklet on Vanadium steel in new loco- 
motives, illustrating more than 50 lo- 
comotives for the leading roads, 
equipped with Carbon-Vanadium parts 
during the past year or so. 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
June 10, 1924 

Railroad Switch, 1,497,565—James R. 
Hunter and Alfred B. Silver, Mar- 
shall, Nw GC: 

Tie, 1,497,532 George Bailey, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, Canada. 

Superheater-Tube Connection, 1,497,497 
—John Gapp, Scranton, Pa. 

Rail Clamp, 1,497,504—Clayford T. 
Grimm, Adrian, W. Va. 

Locomotive-Cab Construction, 1,497,431 
—Peter P. Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa., 


assignor to Westinghouse Electric & . 


Manufacturing Co. 

Control of Railway Trains, 1,497,416— 
Walter John Underwood, London, 
England. 

Machine for Straightening Rails, 1,497,- 
385—Grant E. Sainsbury, Buffalo, N. 
We 

Automatic Electric Coupling, 1,497,353 
—Harry F. Woernley, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor to The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa. 

Oil or Air Operated Crossing Signal, 
1,497,336—Eugene A. Kennedy, Lex- 
ington, IIl. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,497,250—Otto H. Sommerfeld, Blue 
Island, Ill. 

Emergency Air Brake, 1,497,212 — 
Joseph M. Hough and Edward M. 
Sharp, .Yioakum, Tex. 
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Track Lubricator, 1,497,177—George A. 
Long, Seattle, Wash. 


Fire Door, 1,497,024—Clarence D. Pat- 
terson, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Automatically-Operated Railroad Gate, 


1,496,969—Hary Azzi, New York, 
Nal 

Automatic Train-Speed-Control Ap- 
paratus, 1,496,955 — Thomas  H. 


Thomas, Edgewood, Pa., assignor to 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
Wilmerding, Pa. 

Gondola-Car End Wall, 1,496,871 — 
Samuel H. Conwell, Chicago, IIll., as- 

signor to Walter P. Murphy, New York, 
NeaYS 

Railway-Car End Wall, 1,496,872 — 
Samuel H. Conwell, Chicago, III. 

Crossing Signal, 1,496,811—Walter W. 
Lange, Shorewood, and Frederick S. 
Lawrie, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Means for Supporting Automobiles in 
Freight Cars, 1,496,782 — Arthur D. 
Lightner and Fred H. Thompson, To- 
ledo, Ohio, assignors, by mesne as- 
signments, to The Studebaker Cor- 
poration, and The Copony Auto 
Loading Company. 


[Railway Supply Trade 


The Pullman Company, Chicago, 
has announced, effective June 19, the 
segregation of its manufacturing 
properties and the organization of a 
new $50,000,000 corporation knows as 
the Pullman Car Manufacturing Corp- 
oration which latter has taken over 
the manufacturing plants at Pullman, 
wands ate Michtoans City. lidiancd 
now is in operation. D. A. Craw- 
ford, heretofore vice president of the 
Pullman Company, was made presi- 
dent and treasurer of the new corpo- 
ration; Clive Runnells, former vice 
president of the parent organization, 
is first vice president of the new com- 
pany, and C, A. Liddle, also a former 
vice president of the older company, 
is a vice president of the new corpora- 


tion. W. N. Oehm, works manager 
for the Pullman Company, goes to 
the mew, coLpotation.) in sw thessscame 


Gapacity,~andy o.) VWVi Geltausmseeretanye 
It was announced that there would be 
no distribution of stocks or assets, but 
that the stock of the new corporation 
would be held by the Pullman Com- 
pany. The $50,000,000 capital stock of 
the new corporation, it was announced, 
represented the appraised value of the 
various manufacturing plants taken 
over. The officers of the new corpo- 
ration also will be directors, and in 
addition, Ralph M. Shaw is a mem- 
ber of the directorate. The new com- 
pany will maintain executive head- 
quarters in the Pullman building, Chi- 
cago. 
* * & 

King’s Concrete Crosstie Corpn., 
New York, N. Y., has been incorporated 
to manufacture crossties and tieplates. 
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J. L. Phillips has been appointed 
manager of the San Francisco, Cal., 
office of the Okonite Co., Passaic, N. 
J. George N. Brown succeeds Mr. 
Phillips as manager of the Atlanta, Ga., 
office. 

kOe OX 

Andrew O. Cunningham, chief engi- 
neer of the Wabash Ry. for 18 years, 
has established an office in the Railway 
Exchange building, St. Louis, Mo., and 
will act as a consultant engineer on 
structural steel work, including bridges 
and grade crossing eliminations. Mr. 
Cunningham will also specialize in river 
improvement work. 

* ok Ox 


John G. Sullivan has been appointed 
president of the newly organized firm 
of Sullivan Kipp & Chace, who have 
established offices in the Nanton 
building, Winnipeg, Man., and will act 
as consulting engineers and construc- 
tors. Mr. Sullivan was with the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Ry. for many years. 

a 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., plans the con- 
struction of a warehouse, service fa- 
cilities and repair shops at Denver, Col., 
to cost $500,000. 

*K * ok 

Frederick Maples has become con- 
nected with the Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, as manager of the 
newly formed steel pole department. 
Mr. Maples was power director of the 
Long Island R. R. for a number of 
years, later going with Hubbard & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of pole 
line construction materials. 

xk ok Ox 


The Steel Mine Car Co. has been in- 
corporated at Wheeling, W. Va., by Ira 
E. Stevens, R. M. Niven, H. M. Russell, 
and others, to manufacture steel mine 
cars. 

a ee 

The Chicago Railway Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill, has declared quarterly 
dividends of 75 cents per share on its 
common stock and 134 per cent on its 
preferred stock, payable July 1. 

* * x 


The Erie Steam! Shovel Co., Erie, Pa., 
has placed a contract with the Osborne 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio, cov- 
ering a $100,000 plant addition, to be 
two-story, 52 by 310 ft. and 150 by 215 
feet. 

xk ok Ox 

The Geneva Boiler Works, Irvington, 
N. Y., has increased its capitalization 
from $60,000 to $150,000. The company 
has installed a great deal of additional 
equipment, in accordance with its ex- 
pansion plan. 

* * * 

R. F. Johnston Paint Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has purchased the plant and 
equipment of the Mamolith Carbon 
Paint Co., of the same city, who manu- 
facture paints for railways, marine and 
structural work. Mamolith plant will 


continue in operation as a Johnston Co. 
subsidiary. 
PK ak 


The Union Tank Car Co., Philadel- 
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phia, Pa., plans the erection of an ad- 
dition to its construction at repair 
shops at Point Breeze, Philadelphia. 
Work will be commenced shortly. 
kK oe x 

William H. Woodin, president of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., has 
resigned as a director of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 


* OK Ok 


The Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., has purchased from the Milhol- 
land Machine Co., Indianapolis, Ind., its 
line of turret lathes and tools. All fix- 
tures, machinery and finished products 
will be shipped to Madison, the plant 
itself and the real estate having been 
sold locally in Indianapolis. 

kK OK 

George B. Curd Equipment Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Northwest Engineer- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for cranes, 
draglines and shovels. The Curd Co. 


_ maintains branch offices in Indianapolis, 


Ind., and Lexington, Ky. 

kK Ox 
Ronald Wilson has been appointed 
miechanical engineer of gear cutters for 
the Browne & Sharp Mfg. Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. 
cokes |e 


The Bettendorf Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
plans the construction of an electric 
power plant with equipment, to cost 
approximately $200,000. 

kK OX 


The Grover Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been organized by former em- 
ployees of the Chicago Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry’s locomotive and car shops, 
and will establish a general machine 
and repair shop. 

* * Ox : 

G. L. Wilder, railway specialist: of the 
International General Electric Co. at 
Schenectady, N. Y., left June 7, for a 
several months’ trip to Cuba and Mexi- 
co. Mr. Wilder will cooperate with the 
General Electric Co. of ‘Cuba and the 
Mexican General Electric Co. in ex- 
panding their facilities for service to 
steam and electric railways and public 
utilities, and also in promoting steam 
and electric railway sales. 

a a 


K. A. Hills, since January attached 
to the Diavenport sales office of the 
General Electric Co., was recently made 
manager of that office, covering a ter- 
ritory including a large part of the state 
of Iowa. Mr. Hills has been an em- 
ployee of the General Electric Co. since 
May, 1910. S. E. Gates, for 14 years in 
charge of the Spokane, Wash. office, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Los Angeles, Cal., office of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Bernhard Olsen, for 
12 years employed in the Spokane 
office, has been appointed manager 
of that office succeeding Mr. Gates. 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., has announced the appointment 
of Ridenour, Seaver & Kendig, 773 Elli- 
eott |) adtareeeburrgian N.  Y.,) SOW; 
Ridenour, resident manager, as their 
representatives in the Buffalo district. 
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W. C. Peters, who has been appointed 
manager of sales and engineering of the 
National Railway Appliance Co., with 
headquarters at 452 Lexington avenue, 
New York, N. Y., was born September 
29, 1891, at St. Johns, N. B., Canada, 
and was educated in the high school 
at Worcester, Mass., and in mechanical 
engineering at the Worcester Polytech- 
nic institute. In June, 1911, he entered 
the service of the Boston & Albany R. 
R. as special apprentice in the locomo- 
tive shops at West Springfield, Mass. 
From that date to January 1, 1915, he 
was employed as shop draftsman, fore- 


W. C. Peters. 


man and safety appliance inspector. On 
January 1, 1915, he went to the office 
of the superintendent of motive power 
and rolling stock, at Boston, Mass., as 
draftsman and assistant mechanical en- 
gineer, and, with the exception of the 
war period, served in that position until 
April 1, 1920. In June, 1917, he enlisted 
in the 14th engineers, U. S. Army, and, 
after two years overseas, returned and 
was demobilized in July, 1919. In April, 
1920, Mr. Peters became associated 
with the National Railway Appliance 
Co., as manager of the New England 
department, which position he held un- 
til his recent promotion. 

* ok x 


J. C. Merwin, works manager, of the 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
elected second vice president at the an- 
nual meeting of the company held in 
Milwaukee, this month. Mr. Merwin 
is a graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University (1910), and has 
been associated with the company since 
1917. Other new officers elected were, 
Brinton Welser as secretary, and C. E. 
Stone as assistant secretary. Mr. Wel- 
ser is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin (1912) and has been with 
the Chain Belt Co., in various capaci- 
ties ever since. Mr. Stone is assistant 
to the president, and has also been pur- 
chasing agent since 1918. Heis a grad- 
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University of Michigan 
(1910). The officers re-elected were C. 
R. Messinger, president; Clifford F. 
Messinger, first vice president; C. L. 
Ffeifer, treasurer. The Chain Belt Co. 
is one of the leading manufacturers of 
power transmission chains, conveyors, 
traveling water screens, and concrete 
mixers, all of which are marketed under 
the trade name Rex. 

ee ge 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., at its annual meeting, at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., increased the au- 
thorized capital stock from $125,000,000 
to $200,000,000. The additional stock 
will consist of common shares. Presi- 
dent E. M. Herr said business was 
quite satisfactory so far as the West- 


uate of the 
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inghouse was concerned “especially 
considering the tendency of business 
tc slow up” at the present time. “While 
our business also is somewhat less than 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago,” he added, “the decrease has not 
been of sufficient volume to materially 
affect our operations, and our commer- 
cial people believe that it will improve 
in the fall—to what extent, of course, 
depending somewhat upon the result 
OMetdem poliiicdls camparen: 1) Hi, PP. 
Davis, vice-president of the Westing- 
house Electric, and Loyall A. Osborne, 
president of the Westinghouse Interna- 
tional Co., were elected directors to 
succeed W. H. Woodin and J. C. Ben- 
nett, retired. Mr. Bennett continues as 
secretary and controller of the West- 
inghouse Electric. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe.—The 


California railroad commission has 
granted the Santa Fe temporary and 
conditional access to the Los Angeles 
harbor, stating that permanent access 
depends upon the unification of all 
terminal facilities at the harbor. 


Baltimore & Eastern.—This company 
has made application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to operate 40 miles of the old Maryland 
Delaware & Virginia Ry., extending 
from Love Point to Centerville, Md., 
and a ferry from Love Point to Balti- 
more, Md. The company has also asked 
permission to issue $230,000 of capital 
stock to buy the property. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The B. & O. R. 
R. has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$4,160,000 of six per cent refunding and 
general mortgage bonds. These are to 
be pledged from»time to time as col- 


ye 
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lateral for notes the road may issue. 
Certain subsidiary companies were 
granted permission to issue various 
bonds and deliver them to the Balti- 
more & Ohio under provisions of cer- 
tain mortgages. 


Baltimore Chesapeake & Atlantic.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire control of the Balti- 
more & Eastern Ry., by the purchase 
of its capital stock. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie—The annual 
report of this company for the year 
ending December 31, 1923, indicates an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent in net 
earnings. Following is from the income 
account: 


1923 1922 

roe ete $20,367,251 $14,511,803 
eit wee 13,917,891 10,079,594 
Ads Pee 6,449,359 4,432,208 
Ee Cen hy: chee 5,452,177 3,870,268 
er Maas ce ek 7,209,056 5,071,563 
ee on 1,062,752 1,128,786 
Oe ev eae 6,146,304 3,942,777 


Canadian National.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways 
for the week ending June 7, 1924, were 
$4,302,203, being a decrease of $274,148 
over the corresponding period of 1923. 
The gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways from Jan. Ist to June 
7, 1924, have been $99,486,694, being a 
decrease of $682,065.56 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1923. 


Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio. — Au- 
thority has been asked of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $1,000,- 
000 of 5 per cent equipment trust notes 
in connection with the acquisition of 
20 freight engines ata cost of $1,458,000. 
The issue has been sold to Blair & Co., 
Inc., of New York, at 96 per cent of 
par and accrued dividends, subject to 
the approval of the commission. 


Central of Georgia.—William D. An- 
derson, of Macon, Ga., has been elected 
a director of the Central of Georgia 
Ry., and the Ocean Steamship Co., suc- 
ceeding John E. Murphy, Atlanta, Ga., 
deceased. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The [In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the Chicago & Northwestern 
to issue $3,1500,000 general mortgage 
gold bonds, due 1987, for refunding, 
purposes. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—An 
issue of $10,000,000 Chicago Rock 
lislandacmmeacitic: Ry. Co. 5 per cent, 
5-year notes has been sold to Dillon 
Read & Co. and Speyer Co. The notes 
are secured by $15,000,000 Rock Island 
collateral 4s. 


Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville.— 
The Monon railway has declared a divi- 
dend of two per cent on the common 
stock, and the regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of two per cent on the preferred 
stock, both payable July 10 to stock of 
record June 28. Heretofore dividends 


pays 


on the common had been at the rate of 
154 per cent semi-annually. 


Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & 
Omaha.— Directors of this road,-at a 
meeting in New York, June 10, deferred 
action on the preferred dividend. For 
43 years the Chicago St. Paul Minne- 
apolis & Omaha has not failed to pay a 
dividend on its preferred stock. From 
1881 to 1884 the rate was 7 per cent 
dropping from thén until it reached 3 
per cent in 1889. It went back on a 
7 per cent basis in 1893, and has been 
at that rate since. It is understood that 
action on the preferred dividend will 
depend upon the earnings of the com- 
pany this year. 


Cincinnati New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific.—This company has declared an 
extra dividend of 3% per cent and the 
regular semi-annual of 3 per cent on 
the common stock, both payable June 
26 to stock of record June 17. 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$0,928,850 of special guaranteed better- 
ment stock, consisting of 198,577 shares 
at a par value of $50 per share. The 
Pennsylvania R. R., as lessee, is au- 
thorized to assume obligation and lia- 
bility for the stock. 


Erie.—This company has requested 
authority from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission covering the pledging of 
$17,217,000 of its first consolidated gen- 
eral mortgage lien four per cent bonds, 
due January 1, 1916, and $8,812,000 of 
its general mortgage four per cent con- 
vertible 50-year gold bonds, due April 
1, 1953, as: collateral security for any 
notes it may issue. 


Florida Western & Northern.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $5,000,000 of capital stock and 
$7,000,000 of first mortgage sinking fund 
seven per cent gold bonds, the proceeds 
to be used in the construction of the 
road. 

See “Seaboard Air Line.” 


Great Northern. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted au- 
thority to this company to assume obli- 
gation and liability as guarantor in re- 
spect to $4,400,000 of Western Fruit 
Express Co. equipment trust  cer- 
tificates. 


During the month of May, the Great 
Northern moved 1,631,311 tons of ore 
from the Minnesota iron ranges, 
which, with but one exception, consti- 
tutes a record for may. 


Arthur Curtiss James has been 
elected a director of the Great North- 


ern Ry.. It is understood that no 
special significance attaches to the 
matter. It is explained that Mr. 


James’ election was partially for the 
purpose of equalizing as between the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
boards the men who are directors of 
the Burlington. Mr. James, to ac- 
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complish this resigned as a Northern 
Pacific director and has now joined 
the Great Northern board. 


“Okla- 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—See 
homa City-Ada-Atoka.” 


Missouri Pacific—See Trans-Missis- 
sippi. Terminal. 


Minnesota & International.—State- 
ment of the results of this company’s 
operations for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 31, 1923, is included in the annual 
report of the Northern Pacific Ry. Fol- 
lowing is from the income account: 


Total railway operating revenue...... 
Total railway operating expenses...... 


Net revenue from railway operations 
Net railway operating income 
Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net deficit 


Muscatine Burlington & Southern. — 
This line abandoned operation on June 
13, on the order of Judge D. V. Jack- 
son of the district court, upon the ap- 
plication of Arthur Huffman, receiver. 
The road extended from Muscatine, 
Iowa, to Burlington, Iowa, a distance 
of 54 miles. 


New York Chicago & St. Louis. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to procure 
authentication and delivery of $26,058,- 
000 of refunding mortgage 5% per cent 
bonds, to be sold at not less than 90 
per cent of par and accrued interest; or, 
te pledge and repledge them from time 
to time as collateral security for short- 
term notes or loans and to pledge with 
the trustee of the refunding mortgage 
$425,000 of Toledo St. Louis & West- 
ern Ry. prior lien 3% per cent bonds. 
The company has not yet decided as to 
the details of the issue of $86,010,000 
of refunding mortgage bonds, and the 
commission has deferred action on 
these for the present. 

See additional comment under gen- 
eral news. 


Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to obtain control by lease of that part 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. be- 
tween Atoka and Coalgate, Okla. a 
distance of about 13 miles. It has also 
requested authority to acquire from the 
Oklahoma-Shawnee Interurban Ry. a 
34-mile line extending between Okla- 
homa City and Shawnee, Okla. 


Oklahoma Shawnee.—See “Oklahoma 
City-Ada-Atoka.” 


Pennsylvania. — See “Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh.” 

Seaboard Air Line.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to acqurie 
control of the Florida Western & 
Northern R. R., and to assume obliga- 
tions arising out of such acquisition. 

The application is in connection with 
the project to build approximately 238 
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miles of main line in Florida. Author- 
ity is asked to issue $7,000,000 of first 
mortgage sinking fund 7 per cent gold 
bonds, $5,000 of capital stock, par value, 
and 10,000 shares of capital stock hav- 
ing no nominal or par value for rights 
of way and other valuable assets at the 
fair value of $100 a share. The bonds 
have been sold to Dillon Reed & Co., 
at 9214, subject to the approval of the 
commission. 


St. Louis-Southwestern.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue nomi- 
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nally $1,460,881 of first five per cent 
terminal and unifying mortgage gold 
bonds, to reimburse its treasury 
partially for expenditures made during 
the calendar year, 1923. 


Reading.—This company has issued 
its annual report covering the year 
ending December 31, 1923. Following 
is from the income account: 


Total railway operating revenue 
Total railway operating expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Net railway operating income 
Gross income 
Total deductions 
Net income 


Expenditures were made during the 
year 1923 upon the following principal 
improvements: New pier and car 
dumper at Port Richmond. New brick 
oil house at Reading. Alterations and 
additions to freight house at 20th and 
Hamilton Streets, Philadelphia. Freight 
house and yard at East Trenton. New 
flange shop for steel car repairs at 
Reading. New yard at Tidewater ter- 
minal, Delaware and Oregon avenues, 
Philadelphia. New coaling station at 
Rutherford. Facilities for railway post- 
office in the Reading terminal, Phila- 
delphia. =) Yard) tracks) tand) scale wat 
Prescott. Change of alignment of 
Catawissa Railroad at Ringtown. Fill- 
ing Fisher’s viaduct north of McAuley. 
Footway tunnel south of Douglassville. 
Replacing cribbing at Bridgeport. Hill- 
to-Hill Bridge at Bethlehem. Replac- 
ing bridges 82 and 83 at Harrisburg. 
Replacing overhead bridge east of Fair- 
hill Junction, Philadelphia. Recon- 
structing and strengthening bridges on 
Harrisburg division. Construction over- 
head highway bridge south of Elkins 
Park. Rebuilding highway bridge No. 
156 west of Harrisburg. Replacing 
bridge 812 over Fountain street, North 
Manayunk, Philadelphia. Electro-pneu- 
matic interlocking plant at Harrisburg. 
Instailing train dispatching circuit be- 
tween Tabor Junction, Philadelphia and 
Bethlehem. Replacing five stationary 
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boilers at Mahonoy Plane. Installing 
telephone train dispatching system on 
the Reading division. New ventilating 
system at Mahanoy tunnel. New float 
bridge, etc., at Pier H. Port Richmond, 
Philadelphia. 


Texas & Pacific—This company has 
made application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to is- 
sue $4,400,000 of six per cent notes, to 
mature March 1, 1920, to be delivered to 
the director general of railroads in con- 
nection wtih the funding of additions 
and betterments made during federal 
control. The railway proposes to 
pledge $5,500,000 of its general and re- 
funding mortgage bonds as security. 


Texas & Pacific—See Trans-Missis- 
sippi Terminal. 


Trans-Mississippi Terminal.— At a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Trans-Mississippi Terminal Rail- 
road Co., which operate the jointly 
owned terminal facilities of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Texas & Pacific 
railroads in and about the city of New 
Orleans, held in New Orleans, June 13, 
it was voted to changé the name of the 
terminal company to the Texas Pacific 
Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad of 
New Orleans. J. M. Egan, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mis- 
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ouri Pacific R. R., was elected director 
and vice president of the Terminal com- 
pany. The Missouri Pacific is an im- 
portant connection between the great 
mid-western agricultural states and the 
port of New Orleans, and a big factor 
in the New Orleans transportation field. 
With the improved service now being 
given, Missouri Pacific traffic to and 
from New Orleans is increasing rapidly. 
These changes, it was announced by 
the Missouri Pacific, are in line with 
President Baldwin’s policy of further 
development of the traffic possibilities 
of the New Orleans gateway. 


Union Pacific.—It is reported that the 
Union Pacific-has awarded contract for 
construction on the Wells-Rogerson 
cut-off to the Utah Construction Co. 
The work involves between $3,500,000 
and $4,000,000 of new line. It includes 
97 miles of track to connect the Union 
Pacific lines at Rogerson, Idaho, and 
Wells, Nev., which will materially re- 
duce the distance between Idaho and 
the western coast. 


Virginian.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to pledge $4,500,000 of its first 
mortgage, five per cent, gold bonds and 
$1,500,000 of first mortgage 50-year five 
per cent gold bonds of the Virginian 
Western Ry., to secure repayment to 
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the National City bank, New York, N. 
Y., of two advances made by that bank, 
amounting to $2,000,000. 


Western Fruit Express.—See “Great 
Northern.” 


Yosemite Valley—The Merced Irri- 
gation District at Merced, Cal., is re- 
locating 16.79 miles of this line from 
Merced Falls to Detwiler, Cal. 


Frank Van Slyck, Cincinnati, traffic 
manager of the Globe Soap Co., was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Re- 


gional Advisory Board, at a recent 
meeting. Fred M. Renshaw, Cincin- 
nati, was appointed chairman of a pub- 
licity committee to instigate an exten- 
sive publicity campaign throughout the 
territory in the near future. Mr. Ren- 
shaw will shortly appoint three other 
members to serve on this committee 
with him. September 16 was tentatively 
set as the date for the next meeting of 
the board at Springfield, Ohio, which 
city was selected by the members at 
the Dayton meeting held several weeks 
ago. Besides Donald D. Conn, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and W. G. McGerry, 
Washington, D. C., officials of the 
American Railway Association, repre- 
sentatives from Louisville, Springfield, 
Indianapolis, Dayton and Columbus 
were present at yesterday’s meeting. 


* * XK 


A meeting of the American Welding 
Society was held in the Greek Temple 
on the Million Dollar pier, at Atlantic 
CityaeNe on Luesday,. June 17. ct 
was presided over by Mr. H. S. Mann, 
of the Metal & Thermit Corporation, 
New York. This is the second meet- 
ing of welding men to be held at At- 
lantic City during the progress of the 
annual meeting of the mechanical divis- 
ion of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. Mention was made that twenty 
per cent of the members of this society 
are railroad men. Mr. McCune, who 
concluded the meeting expressed the 
hope that the society would ask for 
an annual co-operative meeting with 
the mechanical division. He expressed 
the belief that such a meeting would 
be of particular value, as the work of 
the society is largely scientific, whi!’ 
railroad work, on the other hand, is 
of necessity intensely practical. He 
also expressed hope that technical com- 
mittees of the society would be called 
upon to co-operate with the American 
Railwav Association and the Associa- 
tion of Railway Electrical Engineer’s 
committee. 

x * * 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
safetv section of the onerating division 
of the American Railwav Association 
is scheduled to open at Salt Lake Citv, 
Utah, on Tuesday morning, June 24, 
and will continue in session for three 
days. 


Following the reading of the reports 
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of the committees on direction and on 
statistics, the meeting will be addressed 
by H. R. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway Association. 


Committee reports on highway cross- 
ing accidents, publicity and education, 
contributions for brotherhood maga- 
zines and affiliation with local safety 
councils will follow Mr. Aishton’s ad- 
dress, after which there will be round 
table discussions on transportation ac- 
cidents, and accidents to employees of 
the mechanical and maintenance of 
way departments. 


C. R. Gray, president of the Union 
Pacific, T. C. Gussman, vice-president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Track- 
men and T. H. Beacom, receiver of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western will 
be among the list of speakers. 


——— 


[ New Roads and Projects | 


Arkansas.—The Western Construc- 
tion Co., Little Rock, Ark., has com- 
menced the construction of a narrow- 
gauge railway between Batesville, Ark., 
and the Cushman branch of the Mis- 
SOUL Baciicy he. Ra distance of five 
miles. 


Georgia.—_The Georgia & Florida R. 
R., is reported to be planning an ex- 
tension from Augusta to Greenwood, 


Gas 


Maine.—The Quebec Extension Rail- 
way Co. has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
construct a 112-mile line from Wash- 
burn, Me., on the Aroostook Valley 
R. R. (electric), to the west line of the 
state of Maine. The proposed line will 
open new country for farming and is 
expected to add new industries needed 
in that section. 


Washington.—The Northern Pacific 
Ry., is reported to be planning a line 
to connect Shelton, Wash., with its 
McCleary branch. 


| Forei on Railways | 


Argentina. — According to consular 
reports, during 1923 both the govern- 
ment-owned and the private railways in 
Argentina had a successful year. The 
state railways increased their lines by 
1,548 miles, opening up inland territory. 
The 1923 receipts of each of the state- 
owned railways, except the Puerto De- 
seado line, show a marked increase. 
The total receints were $18,650,200, as 
compared with $13,396,400 in 1922. The 
San Antonio line led with an increase 
of $458,400, or 182 per cent, over 1922; 
receipts of the Pureto Deseado line in- 
creased only $4,600, or 2.8 per cent. 
The proportion of operating expenses 
to revenues was very high, the Central 
No:te Argentino showing an operating 
ratio of 128.82 per cent; the lowest was 
the Comodoro Rivadavia line, with a 
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percentage of 71.12. During 1923 the 
government lines advanced a loan of 
2,506,000 Argentine gold to the Ar- 
gentine Transandine Ry. for the pur- 
post of improving transportation facili- 
ties between that country and Chile. 
The government also expects to im- 
prove the railways between Argentina 
and Bolivia during 1924. 


France.—Revenues for 1923 of the 
Paris Liyons-Mediterranean Ry. amount- 
ed to francs 1,955,969,794, as compared 
with francs 1,806,047,139 in 1922, and in- 
crease of about 8.3%. Operating ex- 
penses for 1923, amounting to francs 
1,672,551,064, compared with 1,598,603,- 
983 in 1922, an increase of 4.4%. The 
operating ratio for 1923 was 85.51% 
against 88.51% for 1922, 103.69% for 
1920. After deduction of debt service 
and other charges, there was a deficit 
for the past year of francs 187,609,890, 
as compared with about 244,000,000 in 
1922, a reduction of over 23%. The de- . 
ficit in 1921 aggregated about francs 
406,000,000. 


Germany.—In conformity with the 
strong efforts that Germany is making 
to capture Russian trade, a railway 
conference is scheduled to be held in 
Moscow, Russia, shortly, which will be 
attended by German and Russian rail- 
way officials, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging through service and settling 
problems and differences which have 
arisen. 


| Equipment end Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Imperial Government Rys. of 
Japan, through Takata & Co., have 
placed an order with the Westinghouse 
Electric International Co., for eight 
large electric locomotives for high 
speed express service. 

The New York Central R. R., is in 
the market for 40 locomotives. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Ry. has ordered one storage bat- 
tery passenger car from the Interna- 
tional Equipment Co. 

The Illinois Central R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 130 motor cars and 130 trailers 
for suburban passenger service. The 
estimated cost, according to specifica- 
tions, will approximate $1,500,000. 


Freight Cars. 


The Argentine state railways have 
placed orders with French and Belgian 
car builders for 250 freight cars. 

Action is expectéd on the revived 
Missouri Pacific R. R. inquiry for 1000 
automobile and 1000 refrigerator cars 
this week. 

The San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
R. R. has ordered 500 refrigerator cars 
from the Orange Car & Steel Co. 

The Cairo Truman & Southern R. R. 
is in the market for 50 logging cars. 
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The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry., are making inquiries for repairs 
on 146 National dump cars. 

The Great Northern R. R. is inquir- 
ing for 100 steel underframes for au- 
‘tomobile cars. 

It is reported that the Western Fruit 
Express Co. is making inquiries for 
1000 steel underframes for refrigerator 
cars. 

The U. S. war department is asking 
for quotations on 8 narrow gauge gas- 
oline motor cars, 2 12-bench and the 
others motor gondolas. 

The Georgia & Florida Ry. is ne- 
gotiating for the rebuilding of 85 40- 
ton box cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The Southern Ry. has reopened bids 
covering the construction of a ten-story 
building at First avenue and Twenty- 
second street at Birmingham, Ala. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry.. has 
awarded a contract to the Thompson- 
Starrett Co., covering the erection of 
a two-story station and office building 
at Three Rivers, Que., to be 32 ft. high, 
80 by 25 ft. 


The Cleveland Union Station Co. 
plans the construction of a retaining 
wall at Cleveland, Ohio, to be 38 ft. 
long, 50 ft. high, and 18 ft. wide at the 
base, to cost $400,000. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has ap- 
plied to the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
a permit to build a retaining wall and 
575 feet of side track along the Monon- 
gahela river in that city. 

The Erie R. R. plans a fill along the 
Mahoning river, 214 miles north of 
Youngstown, Ohio, for the installation 
of several tracks. 


The Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Ry. has awarded a general con- 
tract to Stuart & Sinclair Co. covering 


the erection of an engine house at 
North Bay, Ont., to cost $75,000. 


The Southern Pacific Lines is report- 
ed to be planning extensive alterations 
to its station at Austin, Texas, includ- 
ing train sheds. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey is 
taking bids on the erection of several 
small shop buildings at Elizabethport, 
N. J: 

The Department of Railways, Tokyo, 
Japan, plans the erection of a hydro- 
electric generating plant on the Shinano 
river, with steel tower transmission 
system, estimated to cost $20,000,000. 


The Canadian National Rys. are in the 
market for a coaling plant of 250-tons 
capacity, at Stratford, Ont. 


It is reported that the Western Mary- 
land R. R. will rebuild its locomotive 
shops and engine house at Bowers, Pa., 
within the next month or two. These 
were recently seriously damaged by 
fire. 

The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
is reported to be contemplating the 
erection of shops at South Charleston, 
Ohio, on property recently purchased 
there, as reported in these columns. 
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These shops, it is said, will be a con- 
solidation of those now at Jackson, 
Ironton and Springfield, Ohio. 

The Algoma Eastern Ry. plans the 
replacement of the present timber crib 
work on its coal dock at Little Cur- 
rent, Manitoulin island, with concrete. © 


The Canadian National Rys. are 
building ten additional tracks, each 
2,500 ft. long at Port Mann, B. C. 


The Canadian National Rys. have 
submitted plans to the mayor of St. 
Johns, N. B., covering a new station 
and yard at that point. 

The Canadian National Rys. have ac- 
quired a plot of land at Ottawa, Ont., 
for the purpose of enlarging the freight 
yards. 

Contract for a new engine terminal, 
40-stall roundhouse, power house and 
store and office building, for the Grand 
Trunk Ry., at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
has been let to Bierd, Lydon & Grand- 
port, Chicago. 

The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. have awarded a contract to the 
Axel Carlson Co., Moline, Mo., for the 
erection of a new station at Davenport, 
Iowa, estimated to cost $91,000. 


A committee of the Chicago city 
council has approved plans of the IIli- 
nois Central R. R. to build a subway 
under Michigan avenue, Chicago, at Van 
Buren street. The subway will be for 
pedestrian traffic approaching the Van 
Buren street suburban station. It will 
be a tunnel 18 ft. in width. 


Grain elevator E, owned by the Chi- 
cago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., at 
Milwaukee, Wis., and operated by the 
Cargill Grain Co., was destroyed by 
fire, June 17, involving a loss estimated 
at $1,000,000. 

Geo. P. Nichols & Bros., Chicago, 
have sold to the Atchson Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., a locomotive transfer 
table which it is believed will be the 
largest and heaviest capacity in the 
world. It is for installation in the lo- 
comotive shops at San Bernardino, 
Calif., and will be 120 ft. in length, and 
of 427 tons capacity. ‘ 

The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. has purchased an Amer- 
ican steam jet cinder conveyor from 
the Conveyors Corporation of America, 
326 West Madison street, Chicago, for 
the power plant of the shops at Indi- 


“anapolis, Ind. The new conveyor sys- 


tem is designed to handle cinders from 
four boilers in the plant, the cinders 
being discharged into an overhead 
bunker, holding approximately 25 tons 
of refuse. When the bunker is filled, 
a car is spotted on the side track below 
and the cinders withdrawn. This order 
is only one of a number of orders re- 
cently secured by the Conveyors Cor- 
poration of America from the railroad 
field. 


The Pere Marquette has appropriated 
an additional sum of $1,000.000 to be 
expended in the construction of its 
yard and related terminal facilities at 
Erie, Mich. Work on this improvement 
is already well advanced; in fact a part 
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of the facilities have been in use during 
the past winter. 


The Texas & Pacific will build a yard 
and roundhouse at Shreveport, La., to 
cost about $1,000,000. The site has been 
purchased at a cost of $54,000. 


Bridges. 


The Toronto Hamilton & Buffalo Ry. 
plans the construction of a bridge at 
Bridgeburg, Ont., estimated to cost 
$100,000. ; 


The Esquimalt & Nanimo Ry. has 
awarded a contract to Culliton Bros., 
for rebuilding two trestles on the line 
to Port Alberni, B. C. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry., the 
Missouri Pacific R. R., and the city of 
Nevada, Mo., are negotiating on the 
building of a concrete subway under 
the railways’ tracks at Walnut street, 
estimated to cost $225,000, the city and 
the railways to share the cost. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. and 
the city of Birmingham, Ala., are ne- 


gotiating on the building of a 100-ft. 


concrete bridge over the _ railway’s 


tracks at that point. 


The Canadian National Rys. anplica- 
tion for permission to build a bridge 
over the tracks at Spadina avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., has been approved by 
the board of railway commissioners and 
work will be commenced at once. 


The Canadian National Rys. and the 
city of Kitchener, Ont., it is reported, 
have reached an agreement in regard 
to the $500,000 grade crossing elimina- 
tion program in that city. 

The Charleston & Western Carolina 
Ry. is reported to be planning a tunnel 
through Spartanburg, S. C. 

The Reading Co. has awarded con- 
tracts for the reconstruction of a bridge 
over the Schuykill river north of Birds- 
boro, Pa., to the Folwell-Ashlskog Co., 
Chicago, American Bridge Co., Phila- 
delphia and Minwax Co., New York 
city, for the substructure, superstructure 
and waterproofing, respectively. 


The Reading Co. has awarded con- 


tracts to O’Rourke Bros., Norristown, 
Pa., and Johns-Manville Inc., Phila- 
delphia, for the substructure and water- 
proofing, respectively, for a bridge on 
the line of state highway No. 149, west 
of Wyomissing, Pa., on the company’s 


Lebanon valley branch. ae 


Machinery and Tools. 
The Canadian National Rys. has 


-~placed orders for one 10-ton, three- 


motor traveling crane with the North- 
ern Crane Works; four air compressors, 
with the Union Steam Pump Co., and 
one cement gun, with the Cement Gun 
Co. 


The Imperial Government Rys. of 


Japan, through Takata & Co., have 


placed orders with the Westinghouse 
Electric International Co. covering ten 
2,000 k. w., 1,500 volt rotary converters; 
two 2,000 k. w. motor-generator sets, 
with automatic switching equipment, 
and a great deal of sub-station equip- 


ment. 


+ 
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The Bangor & Aroostook R. R. has 
placed an order with an eastern builder 
covering one 15-ton four-motor crane, 
with 57-ft. span. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. has 
purchased a combination journal and 
axle lathe. 


The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for a motor generator set, a 
balancer set and a switchboard. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. is inquiring 
for two 10-ton gantry cranes, 85-ft. 
span. 

The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has piaced orders for four 96-in. verti- 
cal boring mills. 


The Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Ry. is inquiring for a 90-ft. bal- 
anced turntable for its new engine house 
at North Bay, Ont. 


The Central R. R. of New Jersey has 
ordered a large turret lathe from a 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer. 


The ‘Union Pacific R. R. has post- 
poned its machinery and tool purchases 
for subsidiary lines, list of which was 
prevoiusly published in these columns. 


The Michigan Central R. R. has or- 
dered a ditcher from the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. 


The Southern Ry. is inquiring for one 
2,500 lb. single frame steam hammer 
and one 24-in. heavy duty lathe. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has pur- 
chased a radial drill, a lathe, a floor 
grinder, a bolt cutter and a compressor 
for its Fort Scott, Kan., shops. 


See “Buildings and Terminals” for 
the construction of shops, etc., which 
will require machinery and tools of 
various types. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Cleveland Union Station Co. is 
inquiring for 300 to 400 tons of struc- 
tural steel for a retaining wall at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This is for the first unit 
only, several thousand tons being in- 
volved in the entire structure. 800 to 
1,000 tons of sheet steel piling is also 


- desired. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. has placed 
an order with the Illinois Steel Co. for 
1,500 tons of tie plates. 

The Pere Marquette R. R. is in the 
market for a small ‘tonnage of tie 
plates. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is in 
the market for spikes and bolts. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. is inquir- 
ing for a small lot of spikes and bolts. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. has 
ordered 1,000 tons of rail. 

The New. York Central R. R. has 
awarded 1,300 tons of structural steel, 
328 tons to the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
896 tons to the Shoemaker Bridge Co., 
and snialler lots to the American, Pitts- 
burgh, Phoenix and Penn bridge com- 
panies. , 

The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. is inquiring for 300 tons of 
Structural steel for bridges. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 


, 
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1,150 tons of structural steel for bridges, 
as follows: 500 tons, Ft. Pitt Bridge 
Co., 350 tons, American Bridge Co., 150 
tons each to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


The Cleveland Union Station is in- 
quiring for 400 tons of reinforcing bars. 


The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. is inquiring for 600 tons 
of structural steel for bridge work on 
its Vincennes branch. 


The Grand Trunk Ry. is inquiring 
for 185 tons of reinforcing bars for its 
terminal at Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Michigan Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for 850 tons of structural steel 


for the Fort street bridge in Detroit, 
Mich. 


The Southern Ry. in inquiring for 
5,000 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge at Burnside, Ky. 


(Personals _] 


Executive. 


Alex C. Johnson, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry., at Chicago, IIl., has 
also been appointed vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chicago St. Paul 
Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. The only 
other joint officer of both roads is W. 


A. C. Johnson. 


H. Finley, the president. Mr. Johnson 
has been vice-president of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. since January 1, 
1922, having previously been passenger 
traffic manager and general traffic 
nianager. 

Alex M. Calhoun, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president, in addition to his 
former duties as assistant to the presi- 
dent, of the Kansas City Southern Ry., 
was born on May 1, 1871, at Nebraska 
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City, Neb., and educated in high school. 
He entered railway service in Septem- 
ber, 1890, as clerk in the superin- 
tendent’s office of the Missouri Pacific 
Ry., at Atchison, Kan. In June, 1896, 
he became clerk to claim agent of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry., at Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; in May, 1897, claim agent 
for the same road at Tyler, Texas; in 
April, 1899, chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent of the Kansas City Southern 
Ry., at Pittsburgh, Kan.; June, 1899, 
claimlweacente ats bexankandy sah exdon 
March, 1903, chief clerk to the general 
storekeeper and clerk to the general 
manager of the Denver & Rio Grande 
R. R., at Denver, Col.; March, 1905, 
chief clerk to the general manager of the 
Cincinnati Hamilton & Dayton Ry., at 
Cincinnati, Ohio; June, 1905, chief clerk 
to the president of the Kansas City 
Southern Ry., at Kansas City, Mo.; 
August 3, 1910, assistant to the presi- 
dent, which position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


J. W. Newell, who has been appointed 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
Wabash Ry., with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was born at Plattsmouth, 
Neb., May 29, 1875, and educated at Ne- 
braska Wesleyan university. He en- 
tered railway service with the C. B. & 
Q. R. R., as a student in station serv- 
ice, in June, 1895. From that time un- 
til 1908, he was telegraph operator, 
station agent, clerk in the supply de- 
partmient, clerk in the auditor’s office, 
traveling auditor, auditor freight and 
ticket accounts. In 1908, he was ap- 
pointed auditor of freight accounts, also 
in charge of freight claims, for the en- 
tire system, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, lll On January 1197 ie. 
Newell was apopinted auditor of traffic 
of the Lehigh Valley R. R. In 1918, 
he entered the service of the United 
States Railroad Administration, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C.,, 
serving successively as assistant man- 
ager and comptroller. Mr. Newell en- 
tered Wabash service on January 1, 
1920, as general auditor and was pro- 
moted to comptroller in 1922, which po- 
sition he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Traffic. 


F. E. Landmeier has been appointed 
western passenger agent of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry., with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., in the newly re-opened 
passenger office of the C. & O. in that 
city. 

John F. Buch has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent of the Reading 
Co., with headquarters at Atlantic City, 
N. J., succeeding: J. S. Selby, promoted. 


G. C. Childress has been appointed 
soliciting freight agent of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., with headquarters at 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

B. H. Lord has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Wrightsville & Tennille 
R. R., with headquarters at Dublin, Ga. 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. has ap- 
pointed the following traveling freight 
agents: R. L. Hitzelberger, Ft. Worth, 
Texas; Jesse’ D. Veatch, Chicago, IIl.; 
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D. F. Hays, Tulsa, Okla.; J. P. Vande- 
venter, Houston, Texas, and H. P. 
Hewes, New York, N. Y. 


J. S. Selby has been appointed as- 
sistant general passenger agent of the 
Reading Co., with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding George F. 
Ingram, resigned. Mr. Selby entered 
the Reading’s service in August, 1907, 
as stenographer to the passenger ad- 
vertising agent and served successively 
as stenographer to the distict passen- 
ger agent in Philadelphia, Pa., secretary 
to the general passenger agent, special 
train clerk and manager of the military 
bureau during the war. He was ap- 


J. 8. Selby. 


pointed district passenger agent at At- 
lantic City; NoSls in January, 21920, 10 
which position he was serving at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


Operating. 


W.R. Kelly has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent of the Canadian Na- 
tional  Rys. Ottawa edivision 2, Hoes: 
Skelding has been appointed chief dis- 
patcher of the Portage division and 
M. D. McDonald has been appointed 
chief dispatcher of the Dauphin division. 


Laurie Ells has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Dominion & At- 
lantic Ry., with headquarters at Kent- 
ville, N. S. 

H. B: Spencer, superintendent and 
assistant superintendent of the Ottawa 
division of the Canadian Pacific Ry. for 
40 years, will retire from the service 
on July 1. 

F. E. Gerrish, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Great Northern 
Ry., with headquarters at Grand Forks, 
N. D., was born in Minneapolis, Minn., 
on October 9, 1867, and educated in the 
common schools. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Great Northern on October 
31, 1887, and has been with that road 
ever since, serving successively as op- 
erator, agent, train dispatcher, chief dis- 
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patcher and trainmaster at various 


points on the line. 

C. S. Millard, general manager of the 
Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry., with headquarters at Cin- 


Cc. S. Millard. 


cinnati, Ohio, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager and chief engineer of the 
Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge & 
Railroad Co. 


Mechanical. 


Fred Young has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the Dominion Atlantic 
Ry., with headquarters at Kentville, N. 
S., succeeding D. L. Derrom, resigned. 


Purchases and Stores. 


D. C. Curtis, general storekeeper of 
the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
announces the following changes in his 
staff: ‘G. A. J. Carr has been appointed 
district storekeeper at Deer Lodge, 
Mont., succeeding J. V. Miller, resigned; 
H. R. Toohey has beén appointed as- 
sistant district storekeeper at Muinne- 
apolis, Minn., succeeding G. A. J. Carr, 
promoted; D. H. Phebus has been ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the general store- 
keeper at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding 
H. R. Toohey, promoted; George Sheri- 
dan has been appointed division store- 
keeper at Mobridge, S. D., succeeding 
D. H. Phebus, promoted; W. D. Askew 
has been appointed chief clerk to dis- 
trict storekeeper at Minneapolis, Minn., 
succeeding George Sheridan, promoted, 
and A. E. Johnson has been appointed 
local storekeeper at Othello, Wis., suc- 
ceeding W. D. Askew, promioted. 


Special. 

John B. Baker has been appointed 
superintendent of the stock yards of the 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


Obituary. 


James Kirkland, formerly an official 
of the Grand Trunk and Chicago & 
Northwestern Rys., died at his home 


June 21, 1924 


in Chicago, Ill, on June 14. 

Don Rush Patterson, manager of coal 
traffic for the Chicago & Eastern IlIli- 
nois R. R., died at his home in Chicago, 
Ill., on June 11. Mr. Patterson was born 
in Washington Courthouse, Ohio, in 
1856, and entered railway service in 
1871, as aclerk. He had been in charge 
of coal traffic for 32 years and was at 
one time a general superintendent. 


William F. Ingram, assistant treas- | 


urer of the Southern Pacific Co., died 
on June 12, at San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Ingram was born May 12, 1866, 
in Kentucky, he entered railway service 
in 1891 as office boy in the general 
manager’s office of the Louisville and 
Nashville. From 1902 to 1908 he was 
auditor for the Cananea, Yaqui River 
and Pacific, a Southern Pacific subsid- 
iary. In 1908 he was made assistant 
auditor of the latter, in which capacity 
he served until 1914, when he became 
assistant treasurer. - 

Edgar Moreau Reynolds, for the 
past 20 years an officer of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., died, June 16, 
at his home in Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Reynolds was born 
at Newark, N. J., on May 1, 1861, and 
entered the railroad field at the age 
of 20. He had a wide experience in 
railroad accounting matters, and was 
auditor of the Lehigh & Hudson River 
Ry., Warwick, N. Y., for 19 years prior 
to: his connection with the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. At the time 
of his death, in addition to being an 
executive of the latter company, he 
was comptroller of the Lehigh & New 
England R. R.. 


William H. Lewis, who was formerly 
assistant superintendent of motive pow- 
er on the Norfolk & Western Ry., died 
in Chicago on June 4. Mr. Lewis had 
been retired from active service since 
November, 1918. He was born October 
18, 1845, at Syracuse, N. Y., and en- 
tered railway service in 1861 as a 
machinist apprentice on the New York 
Central. He was employed on the Chi- 
cago Burlington & Quincy from 1864 
to 1869, serving first as a machinist and 
later as a locomotive engineer. He 
was appointed general master mechanic 
on the Northern Pacific in 1873, which 


See 
i. 28 


a a ee ee 
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position he held until 1878; when he ~ 


joined the forces of the Kansas Pacific 
as a division foreman. He went to the 
Oregon Short Line in 1882, and in 1884 
was appointed master mechanic on the 
New York Chicago & St. Louis, which 
position he held until 1888, when he re- 
signed to enter the service of the Chi- 
cago Burlington & Northern in the 
same capacity. In July, 1897, he was 
appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the Norfolk & Western, 
where he remained until his retirement 
in 1918. 


Education—Write the Railway Edu- 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to in- 
crease your knowledge 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro- 
motion. 


of practical — 


Vol. 74. 


New Turntable Installed in Record Time 


Southern Pacific Company Bridge and Building Forces 


Replace Old Turntable 


In the Raitway Review, April 5, 1924, there appeared an 
article describing the operation of replacing an old turn- 
table with a longer one, at Oneonta, N. Y., by the Delaware 
& Hudson Co. We believed that this was done in record 
time, and while there were some conditions not encountered 
at Roseburg, it would seem that the engineers on the 
Southern Pacific have gone them one better, as they made 
the change from a 70-ft. turntable to one 100 ft. in length 
in the remarkably short time of one hour 46 minutes. If 
any one has been able to beat this latter record, we would 
like to hear from them. 


Replacement of an old 35-ton, 70-foot deck girder 
turntable by a 90-ton, 100-ft. steel truss table in one hour 
and 46 minutes is the record of the Southern Pacific Co. 
made on April 15, 1924, at Roseburg, Ore. The work 
successfully tested the accuracy of engineers’ calculations 
and the efficiency. of three bridge gangs of the company. 
There was absolutely no delay to traffic, or to the turning 
of engines, and the new table was put into continuous use 
immediately after the first engine had been turned. The 
work was under the direction of W. H. Kirkbride, en- 


Placing Temporary Framed Trestles in Pit. 


in One Hour 


Renewal of Turntable, Roseburg, Ore., Southern Pacific Co. 


46 Minutes 


gineer maintenance of way; H. A. Hampton, division en- 
gineer, and O. V. Chesney, supervisor of bridges and 
buildings, directly handled the work on the ground. 
Work preliminary to the actual placement of the new 
table consisted of the excavation of the 7/0-ft. pit to its 
new 100-ft. diameter; the cribbing of the tracks to per- 
mit continued use of the old table, and the building, on 
cedar piles, of a new concrete circle wall in segments, 
with V-shaped expansion joints. One segment of the 
wall was left open to permit the new turntable, which 
was built on a carriage alongside the pit, to be shifted 
into place. The foundation pier of the old tabie was 
enlarged and steel plates set near the corners. A new 
center capstone was built in order to have sufficient bear- 
ing, and to take care of the increased load in the new 
table. This center piece was built alongside the new 
turntable so as not to interfere with the operation of 
the old table previous to actual replacement. Extreme 
came. was exercised in securing the exact dimensions for 
this block in order that it might not be too high when 
it was attached to the center casting with through bolts. 
Holes were left in the capstone through which to force 


Time 10:10 A.M., 41% 


Minutes After Last Engine was off Table. 
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Lifting Old Table from Pit. Time 10:144%4 A.M., 8% Minutes After Table was Taken 
Out of Service. 


Injecting Grout After New Center was Placed in Position. Time 10:01 A.M. 


Starting New Table into Place, Time 11:09 A.M. 
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grout. Details of the construction of 
the capstone are indicated in the diagram 
herewith. In addition there was built to 
exact measurement two portable frame 
timber trestles about 25 feet iong, to 
which were attached chains and cables to 
facilitate quick handling. . These also 
were erected next to the pit. 

The new 100-foot turntable had been 


erected on a four-axled carriage which . 


rested on a skidway, consisting of four 
weil greased and crib supported rails as 
shown in the illustration. This skidway 
had been built only to the eage of the 70- 
ft. pit, but plenty of material was pro- 
vided at hand to extend it to the center 
as soon as the old table was removed. 

After the last engine had been turned 
on the old table, a locomotive crane was 
placed alongside the new table, which 
rested on the skids previously mentioned. 
The old table was then turned in line 
with the new-table. Opposite each other, 
and at right angles to the old table, two 
derrick cranes were stationed at the edge 
of the pit. With this setting actual re- 
placement work commenced. 

The two cranes picked up the tempo- 
rary trestles and placed them in the pit, 
where they were immediately rail-bolted, 
so that the cranes could be moved for- 
ward to reach over the center of the turn- 
table. During this time the old table 
anchor bolts were cut with acetylene 
torches. One crane picked up the table 
and swung it into the clear, while the 
other picked up the old center which had 
been previously drilled and chained so as 
to litt easily. While the old table and 
center were being swung clear, crews in 
the pit cleaned out the accumulated debris 
and water, and cut down, with jack ham- 
mer drills, any uneven spots on the sur- 
face of the center pier. This completed, 
one of the cranes swung the new capstone 
into the pit, where it was set on a crib. 

In order that the capstone might be set 
most accurately, eye bolts and leveling 
screws had been placed in each corner of 
the concrete block when it was made. 


The crane took a new hold in these eye-— 


bolts, lifted the block sufficiently to re- 
move the crib, and then rested it on the 
leveling screws which had their bearing 
on the four steel plates set in the founda- 
tion pier for that purpose. This per- 
mitted a 34-inch space between the base 
and the capstone for grout. This was 
prepared wet, but was not m a liquid 
state. It was poured and, by means of 
pumps, forced under the cap, through the 
holes provided in the block for that pur- 
pose. The leveling screws were gradually 
backed off to insure uniform settlement 


after the grout had been placed. The po-— 


sition of the stone was held laterally by 
two dowels and wedges set at each corner. 
The stone was then set to exact grade and 
center by means of an engineer’s transit 
and level: 


While the capstone was being set, part 


a ald a 


3 
; 
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of the crew extended the skidway from 
the new table to the center of the pit and 
removed the old radial tracks which 
would have fouled the bottom of the new 
table and extended across the pit to a 
snatch block was attached to the new 
table and extended across the pit to a 
locomotive directly opposite and on a line 
with the skid. The engine slowly pulled 
the table along the greased skidway until 
the carriage on which it rested was di- 
rectly over the capstone. The two der- 
rick cranes, again standing at right angles 
to the table, were hooked to slings at- 
tached to the center of the tabie and lifted 
it so that the carriage and the skidway 
could be removed. The table was then 
lowered exactly over the center. While 
the cranes backed off, removing at the 
same time the temporary trestles on 
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which they had operated, framework for 
the motor and wiring were connected on 
the table. The table was immediately 
turned electrically and without load, exactly one hour 
and 45 minutes after the old table turned last. An engine 
was then run on the new table and turned without a 
hitch. 


A BEE: 


Detail of Supporting Carriage. 


: 4 B.of R on Turntable , 


3 Pipe to form holes 
for Iz Anchors, 


w% 
| Clean & roughen ex- 
posed surfaces of 
old concrere 


“Drill 1" holes for la Anchors 


Cemented Gravel 
4" Pipe for 
Pouring gro 


under corc. 
casting 


: "8 Rods, with eye at each end. to place concrete casting 
'nposition Rod'C" 2-Kequired 


Table Lifted and Carriage Removed, Time 11:311%4 A.M, 


The replacement work was in charge of H. A. Hamp- 
ton, division engineer and C. V. Chesney, supervisor of 
bridges and buildings. The engineering details were ar- 
ranged by Assistant Engineer F. L. Monroe; Assistant 
Superintendent D. S. Weir handled the operating details 
and Foreman M. G. Kirkpatrick assisted by Foremen H. 
C. Klinge and L. Hitchcock, superintended the three 
bridge and building crews doing the actual construction 
work. A total of 47 men were used in the work. The 
schedule of time gives in detail the steps taken in the 
replacement. 


SCHEDULE OF TIME REQUIRED TO REPLACE 7O FT, 
Deck GIRDER TURNABLE, RosEeBurG, OreE., WITH 
100 rr. THru STEEL Truss TURNTABLE 


A.M. 
Lastwengine: ofmoldatinitablenwas-siawtes eins. ci. teen 10 :06 
Temporary trestle picked up by derrick crane.......... 10 :06 


Old turning mechanism picked up by locomotive crane. .10:09%4 


Memmoratvanthestiomse aii. Mae cnc soni teincen gas cae ae 10:10 
Dersickmhookedmontoroldttablen.sc). sume naa. occ ecsieee 10313 
Mablesmoveduibackeands inethe Cleatuans sss. .: cscs wel 10 :16%4 
Derticke removed: oldwcentetrases ace eae ee eee ace tee 10:17 
Oldmcenterminm ther cleat jen sepia oak oe iiere clea cla acdeba tow 10:19 


4 41h 4 
aor | Pro ha 


"Nut for each Anchor 
in recess at bottom 


Section Showing How To 
Level Concrete Casting 
Into Position 


2" Stee! 


: AF Tie ee 
er 


Casting —~ ee 
Yor Grourg <= 
Foundation ~~~ 


under Conc. : Ae to) 145 
Caeting © 21212" Steel Plate 


=====4 


Detail of Concrete Casting 


Details of Capstone, and Means for Injecting Grout. 
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Cleaning up old foundation and placing in thin grout... .10:27 
Old circle rail\Vremovedion. . ose Mik benches cto aetie ee raat 10:24 
New) center. block lit tedteiaccete> «teenie eeeenent 10:22 
Dow in final locationiancoe cenit eetenictelete alkene 10:40 
Esgerrimailolincce wether ar GOON OBOTONEUS odes cos dae adios 11201 
Building skidway for new table—started...... tiie Conn 10:25%4 
Building skidway for new table—completed............. 11:07 
Locomotive hooked onto cable to move new table....... 11 :04 
First: “pulse. bes oe: erase aie edith an aint ver ate any eter tte ae 11:09 
Table over Center. Avnet sateniotsn Sra soe skate Me teat Ony aie 11:15% 
Crane hooked tovcentem to raise: tablew.. a1 ee reer 11:20 
New table high SVs c2n ee tecteets cloaca rece mtr 11:21% 
Carriage taken out from under center new table....... 11:24 
Skidway taken out from under new table............... 11 :25%4 
Table let dow se... .;ce-aemetteena sete: oles ae nerte etenee 11 :37 
Table {set e052 sacs tec eee ee Bee eee iat soot Peirce 11 :39% 
Started ito = clears upc pity ase crate il oa daieet weiraree 11:42 
Pit, Clear Gi opis ooh atce Osea eee ee arate hac eae Ar oat Rete 11 :47 
Power 017 fee ee eee ee OCT oe teeta ee eT cle 11:50 
Motor frame Connectedeanaiern see. nee ere tar 11:50 
First turn “empty acaba Leet ble eee re eae pes 
First engine GNo:, 2382) son tablesgn. te. ere cee T52 
Total elapsed time. =. cerns acieer ae eee rarer eet eia 1 hour 46 min. 


Report of Committee on Brakes and 
Brake Equipment 


The committee on brakes and brake equipment submitted 
before the convention of the American Railway Association, 
Division V—Mechanical, at Atlantic City, N. J., this week, 
the following report on subjects which have been considered 
by the comnuttee during the year. The chairman of the 
committee is G. H. Wood, general air brake instructor, 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

Tests OF FREIGHT BRAKE SHOES 
During the past year Purdue University has conducted 
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W = Equivalent pull in Ib, at Brake Cylinder Piston Rod. 
125 =Assumed lb. pull on rim of Brake Wheel, or on Hand Brake Lever 
3 in. from outer end, 
L, r, A, & B.= Dimensions in inches, ; 
r=M -+ K. 
M = Radius in inches, of Brake Staff Drum. 

K = Distance, in inches, from face of Brake Staff Drum to center line of 
Brake Chain, For 7/16-in. Brake Chain. K=¥% in. 
S=Minimum chain slack, in inches, to be taken up on Brake Staff, 

12 = Piston travel in inches. 
WNote:—Dimension B not to be less than 11 in. 
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New Drawing, Vertical Contour Limits for Brake Heads. 


some brake shoe tests for your committee. The commit- 
tee was not present or represented at these tests and the 
information will, therefore, be used in a further study 
of the brake shoe situation as a whole. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that some of the shoes tested devel- 
oped a much higher co-efficient of friction than is con- 
templated in the present specifications which provide only 
for a minimum mean co-efficient of friction and would, 
therefore, raise the question as to whether or not both 
the minimum and maximum should be provided for in 
our specifications. This is a subject to which your com- 
mittee is now giving consideration. 

Your committee has also been requested by brake shoe 
manufacturers to make some additional tests of their 
types of brake shoes. This is also being considered in 
conjunction with tests which have already been made. 


FAILURE OF BRAKE BEAM HANGERS 


Your committee has been requested to give some con- 
sideration to the question of brake beam safety supports. 
While it is realized that this is an important subject, the 
committee has been unable to arrive at definite conclusions — 
to formulate any proper recommendations, but believes, 
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Dew Drawing, Procedure for Laying Out Drawing for Brake Heads. 
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however, that more consideration should be given to the 
method of attaching beams to trucks and details of hang- 
ers and supports rather than providing safety supports. 
Your committee has in mind a change in brake heads to 
prevent wear of hangers which in many cases cause fail- 
ure, which should eliminate the liability of failure from 
this source. 


TweLtve-IncH Arr BRAKE EQUIPMENT 


Consideration has been given to a 12-inch air brake 
equipment for six-wheel truck freight cars. A satisfac- 
tory equipment of this kind has not so far been developed, 
and the matter is still under consideration by your com- 
mittee. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


A number of other subjects have been considered by 
your committee during the year, but no definite conclu- 
sions were reached, and same have been continued on the 
docket for further consideration during the coming year. 

Your committee recommends for letter ballot to the 
members this year the following: 
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1. Hanp Brakes 

New freight cars or cars rebuilt after January 1, 1925, 
shall have the hand brake arrangement as follows with 
respect to braking power: 

Based on the formulae and diagrams shown herein, the’ 
hand brake wheel or hand brake ratched lever, brake 
staff at chain, and the hand brake leverage between brake 
staff and cylinder, shall be so proportioned that a force 
of 125 Ib. at the rim of the brake wheel or three inches 
from outer end of hand brake ratched lever will develop 
an equivalent load, “W,” at the brake cylinder piston of 
not less than 2,500 Ibs. and 3,950 Ibs. respectively, for 
cars having 8-in. and 10-in. cylinders. 

2. BRAKE HEaps 

Substitute drawings shown below for those now shown 
on pages 84 and 86 of section E of the A. R. A. manual, 
entitled, “Procedure for laying out drawing for brake 
head,” and “Vertical contour limits for brake heads.” 
These drawings do not change any of the dimensions now 
shown in the manual except that a fillet is provided in the 
hanger opening or groove, to prevent wear of brake hang- 
ers. 


The Sorbitic Treatment of Rails 


Method of Heat Treating High Carbon Open Hearth 
Rails to Increase Both Hardness and Toughness 


By Ceci, J. ALLEN 


The Railway Review on page 456 in its issue of Sept. 29, 
1923, published a valuable paper on heat treatment of plain 
carbon steel castings. While the article in question dealt 
with steel castings, the underlying principles are the same 
as for rolled and forged steel. The difference between the 
castings and the rolled sections is that steel for rolling mill 
use is first cast into ingots, and then manipulated in the rolls, 
where the grain is broken up, resulting in a more rapid and 
uniform diffusion of the carbon than under the heat treat- 
ment alone. In the following article, which is abstracted 
from one of a series appearing in the Railway Engineer, 
Mr. Allen explains in detail the sorbitic process of treating 
rails which is practiced to some extent in England. 


Sandberg sorbitic treatment for rails, is carried out 
at the Cleveland works of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Ltd., 
by methods devised and patented by the well-known Lon- 
don consulting engineers, Messrs. C. P. Sandberg, and 
under the immediate supervision of the latter. Detailed 
views are reproduced herewith, the first showing a rail 
just skidded up to the girder, and the second the rail 
raised and in position for treatment. Before the working 
of the plant is described, the principles underlying the 
treatment which are among the most interesting of those 
put into application at the Cleveland Works, may briefly 
be explained. It is a commonly known fact that steel is 
Temarkable for the wide variations in the _ physi- 
cal properties that may be secured as a result of 
variations of both its content of carbon and also the heat 
treatment to which it is subjected. Increased carbon per- 
centages give increased hardness coupled with reduced 
ductility and resistance to shock, and in the case of rail 
steel the point is reached at round about, say 0.70 per 
cent carbon, when this limited resistance to shock becomes 
a risk too serious to be entertained. By suitable heat 
treatment the normal hardness of medium and high car- 
bon steels can be greatly increased, or, at will, appreciably 
reduced, so that heat treatment places at the disposal of 
the user a wide range of variability in tenacity, ductility 
and hardness for any one given carbon percentage rather 


than by a variation of the percentage itself in order to 
attain the desired result. The range of physical proper- 
ties obtained by variations in the heat treatment of steel 
is, indeed, greater than that obtainable by variation of car- 
bon content. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC OF SORBITE 


Steel is crystalline in its structure, the amount of car- 
bon present influencing the nature and composition of its 
crystals, while the heating of the steel and the rate of its 
subsequent cooling determine its final crystalline structure. 
Over-heating results in a coarse structure, while by the 
combination of work on the steel and a suitable heat treat- 
ment a very fine grain may be obtained. In normally 
cooled steels the iron, or ferrite, and the iron carbide, or 
cementite (which is a chemical combination of the carbon 
present with a certain proportion of the iron), crystallize 
in alternate layers, making a structure known as Pearlite, 
while any excess of iron left over from the above distri- 
bution crystallizes around the pearlite, and is known as 
free ferrite. In high carbon steels, such as tool steel, it 
is the iron carbide which is in excess, and the latter, dis- 
tributed in the same way as the free ferrite just referred 
to, is known as free cementite. If the steel be heated up 
to a point above the “critical temperature,” which may be 
taken as about 720 degrees to 750 degrees C. in the case 
of rail steel, the ferrite and the cementite pass into a con- 
dition which is known as a “solid solution,” and a gradual 
cooling down again will permit a re-crystallization to the 
orginal pearlite condition of the steel. But if the cooling 
be accelerated, it is possible to arrest the crystallization at 
stages which completely alter the physical properties of 
the steel. If the steel be quenched right out in cold water 
from above the critical range, the condition of solid solu- 
tion is retained, the structure is known as martensite, and 
is glass hard and exceedingly brittle. Rather less violent 
quenching allows of a partial re-crystallization to the 
structure known as troostite, which is not so hard or 
brittle as martensite. The next lower range is sorbite, in 
which the steel is at its maximum combination of hard- 
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when it is realized to what fine cooling 
rate limits of costly forgings is obviously 
a problem different altogether from the 
routine treatment of from 50 to 100 per 
cent of a rolling of steel rails, which are 
brought to the apparatus at a frequency 
from 30 up to 60 or even more per hour, 
The difficulty of the problem is empha- 
sized when it is understood the process 
must be worked in order to avoid ex- 
treme hardening on the one hand or in- — 
sufficient on the other, and thus to obtain 
the combined hardness and toughness 
which is characteristic of the sorbitic 
structure. The actual method has been 


0.56 Per Cent Carbon Steel Rail, Untreated. 0.56 Per Cent Carbon Steel Rail, Sorbitically the fruit of exhaustive experiments both 
Diameters). - "Treated, iameters) , 
000 tes) pene U mates ye PTE CLS) at the Cleveland Works and elsewhere, 


. —=| and that it has been brought to so no- 
table a success commercially as is appar- 
ent in the test results which follow is a 
matter that is to the credit both of the 
inventors and manufacturer. 


METHOD OF TREATING RAILS 


The appliances are carried on the 
girder which is seen spanning the rail 
hot-bank in the illustrations. This is a 
box girder in design, divided into two 
compartments longitudinally, one of 
which acts as a reservoir for water, and 
the other for compressed air -at a 
pressure of between 34 lb. and 1 lb. per 
sq. in. The pressure is supplied by a 


0.56 Per Cent Carbon Steel Rail, Untreated. 0.56 Per Cent Steel Rail, Sorbitically motor driven fan located at one end of 
(X 250 Diameters). Treated. (X250 Diameters) .° the girder Underneath the girder are 
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== seen a number of vertical legs, provided 
with feet; these feet intercept the rails 
to be treated, as the latter are being 
skidded across the hot-bank from the 
mill roller train. The legs are hydrauli- 
cally operated, and lift the rail, head up- 
wards, towards the girder, the exact 
height being controlled in accordance 
with the depth of the rail under treat- 
ment. From a series of patent nozzles — 
arranged 2% in. apart a blast of cold air 
is then directed onto the head of the rail 
throughout its length, the cooling effect 
of which is augmented by a spray of 
very finely atomized water; the atomiza- 
tion is effected by the action of the com- 


0.73 Per Cent Carbon Steel Wheel Tire, 0.73 Per Cent Carbon Steel Tire, Sorbitically . . 1 . 
Normal, (1000 Diameters). Treated. (1000 Diameters), pressed air on a water jet of La 6 in. 


ness and toughness, and this is the range aimed at in the 
heat treatment of steels likely to be subjected to excep- 
tional wear or shock. The pearlitic or completely re-crys- 
tallized condition gives the maximum combination of soft- 
ness and ductility. 


PROBLEMS OF TREATMENT ON A LARGE SCALE 


This is an inadequate exposition of what is in reality a 
subject of extreme complexity, but it may be sufficient 
to explain the object of the Sandberg sorbitic process, 
which is designed to take the rails as they come from the 
mill, still at a temperature well above the critical range, 
and then to cool the rail-heads through such a range of 
temperature and at such a speed as shall arrest and hold 
the crystalline structure at the exact point at which the 
sorbitic structure is attained. It has been customary for 
years past to heat treat gun and other special forgings 
with the same object in view, but the individual treatment 


diameter, so that the amount of water 
actually used is exceedingly small. The nozzles are so 
arranged that the cooling effect is evenly distributed over 
the whole of the tail head. The actual cooling period 
varies according to the cross sectional area of the rail 
head and the temperature at which the treatment of the 
rail is commenced; and any rail which, through delay in 
the rolling or other causes, may arrive at the girder be- 
low the minimum practicable commencing temperature, 
which is about 770 degrees to 780 degrees C., or slightly 
above the critical range, can be skidded along the hot 
bank past the girder as an untreated rail, the hydraulic 
lifting legs being raised to permit the rail to pass under- 
neath. It has been found at the Cleveland Works 
that a single sorbitic treatment plant is capable of 
treating one-half the rail mill output; if and when 
it is desired to treat the full output, this can be 
achieved without difficulty by installing a second treating 
plant alongside the first, so that two rails may be dealt 
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with simultaneously. The actual time of treatment is the 
controlling factor, and at present, when treatment is being 
carried out, one half of the rails rolled are skidded past 
the girder as untreated, while the other halé are raised by 
the lifting arms and are undergoing treatment. 


Tests CARRIED Out 


The results which follow are tabulated on the same 
lines as those on ordinary basic open hearth rails. They 
are obtained on a rolling of 2,200 tons of the 100-Ib. per 
yard flat bottomed rail section, a diagram of which is 
shown, executed recently by Bolckow, Vaughan & 
Co. for an important railway overseas. Of this total one 
half of the rails were sorbitically treated. In regard to 
testing, a falling weight test was made on a treated rail 
and an untreated rail out of every heat; the specified test 
was that a 5-ft. piece supported on 3-ft. 6-in. centers 
should sustain without fracture a single blow from a 1-ton 
tup falling from 22 ft. 6 in. In addition to this, impres- 
sion tests were taken on treated and untreated rails out 
of each heat; these were made on the head of the rails in 
a 100-ton Buckton machine by the imposition of a 50-ton 
load through the medium cf a hardened 19 mm. ball, the 
depth of the impressions be ng measured micrometrically. 
Brinell tests on polished cross sections of rails, and tensile 
tests, werc also taken at frequent intervals. Each pair of 
tests, treated and untreated, was made on two rails out of 
the same ingot. 

Test RESULTS ON TREATED AND UNTREATED RAILS 

The average results attained on a total of 50 heats, 
were as follows: 


Phos- Man- 
Analysis— Carbon Silicon Sulphur phorus ganese 
Average of 50 heats.. 0.64 0.11 0.039 0.033 0.795 
Deflections under 1-ton tup at 22 ft. 6 in. 
Falling weight test— Untreated Treated 
Average of 50 heats.. 2.25 in. 1.94 in. 
Impressions of 19 mm. ball under 50-ton load 
Impression test— Untreated Treated 
Average of 50 heats... 3.4-mm. 2.5-mm. 
Impressions of 10-mm. ball under 3,000 kg. 
Brinell test— Untreated Treated 
Average Brinell number, 
positions 1-5 shown in 
diapnamecics: secs acc 231 296 
Breaking Stress Elongation Reduction 
Tons sq. in. in 2 in. of Area. 
Tensile test— Per cent Per cent 
Average of 15 tests— 
Rintveated 55,2. a es wane 55.1 16.0 25.8 
Geated gictcas “atehsoi cs = 65.7 12.4 23.6 


It will be seen from this table that the 
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from 22 ft. 6 in. additional to the one specified were sus- 
tained without fracture of the rails. 
SoME ExcepTionaL Test REsuLts 

As illustrating the possibilities of the Sandberg sorbitic 
treatment, the following table shows the results of analy- 
ses, falling weight, tensile, impression and Brinell tests on 
the six most notable samples of treated steel observed dur- 
ing the carrying out of this contract: 


Analysis 
Heat. No.— 2 3 5 23 27 42 

Carbon ees eee ee te ew .630 - .680 .680 .620 .660 .630 
Dilton ceo caleee st eee LL eke) sil 20 st o0n = LOD 
Sulphurase <aur ace tees 034 040 .049 038 .042 ~ .045 
Phosphortts. mateecaen eee 031 °.038 ¢.038 ~ .029-* .039) -.029 
Manganeseuhe i. (ieee. ODS *, BOO COU thee ase OO) eu 

FALLING WEIGHT TEst DEFLECTIONS IN INCHES 
First blow at 22 ft. 6 in. 

Untreated 0. Fae ieor 2. Wine 2 Dome at 22 0G ueea 25 

‘Lreatedipa.cas sek one ES Sime 1609 eat: GOmere tO 4a GmmeeeR7, 
Second blow at 22 ft. 6 in. 

Untreated > :.. 35 se AsO Ran 3. 09) sumo: ee eee e406 

MBreatedea.n.:. x ane SO ney Sol ears seen ee e521 Olan 3-5 () 
Third blow at 22 ft. 6 in. 

Untreated ieee: Oui. a0) 

ceatedwicyerone re Do Gen 64-09 eee 

TENSILE TEST 
Breaking stress in tons per 
square inch, 

Untreatedmereni os esas 54 Sm 09.6, 6.0, 51299 54.851°54.4 

Dreatedeaiae cee 68:3) = 70:05 73:2)". 62.8° “66:4 =) 67.6 

Rise due to treatment 14.0 11.2 164 116 116 13.2 
Elongation in 2 in., per cent 

Untreated eee 1/022 16.057 -13-0s 1602170 e160 

Treatedimeeetes sae KOO LOsS 8.05 -17.08 13.0, 10:0 
Reduction of area, per cent 

Unitreatedeave ae BOBS S0:Cm 21S 45 627-0 24 omeeeas 

Treated Seiieon eee 18.4 248 168 308 248 184 


Depth of impression in 
millimeters. 
Wntteateds 97.5. 3.5 32 32 od 3.4 3.6 
rested: gatsae nec ate. 25 2.3 2.2 2.6 2.3 2.8 


BrineELL HarpNess NumBers (PosiIrTions SHOWN 
JIN DIAGRAM) 


Position 1— 
Whratneatedsassen thes are Zootael areal eee 2 Ja eS eee 
reated? a: a. seer nevas VATE NWA PAE PS GER IER 
Position 2— 
Untréated= inno: 223s 2A 223 ee 2 2Al 223 
Treated stars a. ZEOmenOZE 302 (e286. 43042302 
Position 3— 
Untreatedse aconc nue 22324 241 2 Tae 2285 eS 
‘Preeated@ene tren: once De SA OA SEP ae WR GA 


percentages of both carbon and man- 
ganese were slightly higher than in the 
average analysis, but it is even more 
confirmatory of the exceptional ductility 
of basic open-hearth steel that an aver- 
age elongation as high as 16.0 per cent 
was reached in the case of the untreated 
rails with an average tonnage of 55.1. 
The effect of the sorbitic treatment was 
to raise the tonnage by 10.6 to 65.7 tons 
per sq. in., while at the same time the 
average elongation percentage did not 
fall below 12.4, which is well above the 
minimum of 10 per cent, demanded by 
the British standard specification, with 
a maximum tonnage of 55 only. The 
average Brinell number was raised by no 
less than 65 points from 231 to 296. The 
complete absence of brittleness in the 
treated rails, is proven by the fact that 
not one of the treated test pieces failed 
under the falling weight test throughout 
the contract, and in many cases blows 
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Position 4— 

Untreated’® s.ceceecanes Papeey fh 241 223+ eee oS 

TT reatedsese sees 286 302: - 9-302 203 merece SOpeerae 
Position 5— 

Untreated it... 223 235 241 228 248 228 

iE reateds as he .cavet. ee 293 302 eer sit 286 302 #302 
Position 6— 

Wntreatedi] ona Phe © 2G) 228.) 220 ZAG eee 

Ereated 227). fe cee 241 286) 3277 286% +1295 eee209 
Position 7— 

Wintreated sncemeeeer IMO ITT 6 ely fe AP 228 

Treatediic:. .ce oc 255) + .269 = = 277 2551s 280" 209 
Position 8— 

Untreatedias nee ON 228%) 22550 eee OO 

Treated i. fie eee 2350 ee L77 Gu 293 sD ee 200 eee 
Position 9— 

Untreatedon tease 223235, 2D) ee elo ECO ee 

Treatedicn- ck ieee 217) eee 228 ce: 2558 ae le TL 
Position 10— 

Untreated = 72ers (db  7a'y| ZAS i 217) 202 eee 

‘Treated hie eee 228 = 2A PAE) SO AA 241 


Taking the Brinell tests first, we see that the effect of 
the sorbitising treatment extends well down through the 
head, fairly uniform readings being obtained on the 
treated rail sections in positions 1 to 5 inclusive, while the 
average of positions 6, 7 and 8 is very nearly as high. 
That is to say, practically the whole of the head of the 
rail is changed from the pearlitic to the sorbitic structure. 
The high Brinell figure obtained in the web and center of 
the foot in the case of the untreated rail of heat 27 was 
probably due to some slight segregation of carbon. Excel- 
lent tensile test results were obtained. The average of 
the six tests on untreated rails corresponds almost exactly 
with the general average for the rolling; the result of 
treatment was to raise this average from 55.1 to 68.1 tons 
per sq. in., or by 13.0 tons, while the percentage of elonga- 
tion was reduced from an average of 15.8 per cent to one 
of 11.4 per cent. It was only within the exceedingly high 
stress of 73.2 tons per sq. in. that the elongation percent- 
age fell pelow 10 per cent. 
MICROSTRUCTURE OF SORBITE 

Such results as the foregoing should be amply sufficient 
to prove, not only that materially increased hardness is 
secured, for that portion of rail subject to wear, by the 
sorbitic treatment, but also that this hardness is not ob- 
tained at the expense of safety. In conclusion, a series 
of photo-micrographs is reproduced, each pair of prints 
showing the structure of the steel before and after treat- 
ment respectively, with varying ranges of carbon and 
under varying degrees of magnification. The first four 
photographs relate to steel rails manufactured at the 
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Cleveland Works; the last two, in which the comparison 
is perhaps the most striking, are given to show the effect 
in the case of a steel of over 0.70 per cent carbon content. 
The steel in this case formed part of a Sandberg sorbitic 
railway tire, tire treating plants having been laid down 
more extensively up to the present, than those concerned 
with the sorbitic treatment of rails, in which a rather more 
complicated and extensive equipment is necessary. 


Locomotive Engineers Approve Auto- 
matic Train Control 


At the recent hearing on automatic train control before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, at Washington, 
testimony was introduced to the effect that the locomo- 
tive engineers of the country are seriously opposed to 
train control. As evidence that this is not altogether cor- 
rect the following resolution was adopted 
by W. S. Tinsman lodge No. 815, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the membership of which is made up of 
the engineers of the Illinois division of 
the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
upon which is the only complete in- 
stallation of automatic train control in 
the country. This endorsement by the 
men who operate daily under the condi- 
tions imposed by train control would 
seem to refute the idea that those who 
know these conditions are opposed to it. 
The resolution follows: 


W. S. Tinsman Lopce No. 815 


Whereas, we, the members of divi- 
sion No. 815, B. of L. E., are locomo- 
tive engineers operating passenger and 
freight trains on the Illinois division of 
the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry., 
and: 

Whereas, the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry. has  installed—automatic 
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train control system on said Illinois division, and: 

Whereas, we, locomotive engineers operating both pas- 
senger and freight trains equipped with this automatic 
train control system, believe that it is a distinct asset 
to the Rock Island railway and a great aid to us in the 
operation of trains, and: 

Whereas, we believe that safety of operation is substan- 
tially increased by the use of this train control systeni, 
therefore: 

Be it resolved, that the W. S. Tinsman Lodge No. 815, 
at regular meeting assembled, hereby endorse and ap- 
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prove of the automatic train control system as now in 
service on the Illinois division of the Chicago Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry., and: 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Brotherhood of Railway Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and: 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to Mr. Peter Kilduff, our delegate to convention 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Committee. 


(Signed) 


Superintendents Hold Successful Convention in 


Buffalo 


Interesting Addresses and Valuable Interchange of 
Ideas Feature Meeting; Richmond Chosen for Next Year 


The 31st annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Superintendents, held in the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. ¥., last week, was probably the most 
interesting and instructive of any of the successful ses- 
sions which have marked the history of the organization. 
Not only were the addresses of visiting railway dignita- 
ties of prime interest, but the papers read by the mem- 
bers were of particular interest, creating considerable 
discussion and resulting in valuable interchanges of ideas. 

The New York Central R. R. furnished a daylight 
special train of Pullmans from Chicago to Buffalo on 
Tuesday, June 17, for the accommodation of members 
and their families. The special made stops at Elkhart, 
Ind., Toledo and Cleveland, Ohio, where additional mem- 
bers joined the party. 

John Irwin, veteran superintendent of the Canadian 
National Railways, with headquarters at Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan, claimed to have traveled the longest dis- 
tance to the convention, but Senor R. M. Campos, assistant 
general freight agent of the National Railways of Mexico, 
also entered the lists. An official check showed Senor 
Campos as the winner with 3304 miles, while Mr. Irwin’s 
mileage was 2603. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18 


The first session of the convention was opened on Wed- 
nesdaymorning, June 18, with President W. S. Williams, 
general superintendent of the Illinois Central R. R., 
as chairman. After an opening prayer by Reverend 5S. 
V. V. Holmes,.of Buffalo, addresses of welcome were 
delivered by R. E. Woodruff, superintendent of the Erie 
R. R., at Buffalo, Mayor Frank X. Schwab, of Buffalo, 
and Sidney Detmers, president of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Williams responded on behalf of the visiting super- 
intendents, and introduced R. H. Aishton, president of 
the American Railway Association, as “the boss of rail- 
way bosses.” ..Mr. Aishton disclaimed any right to such 
a title and stated that the proudest moment of his life 
had beerf.when he received his first appointment as division 
superintenderit. ,. Mr. Aishton spoke, in part, as follows: 

“It is customary nowadays, and no doubt some of 
you have that feeling that the days of wide opportunity 
no longer exist. In my humble judgment, with the ex- 
perience of a lifetime behind me, there never was an 
opportunity to do constructive things greater than exists 
today. 

“You have today a greater interest and indeed a 


greater sympathy on the part of the thinking public with 
your problems than ever before. From what viewpoint 
is your performance to be judged by that public? As 
I see it, there are two major problems with which you 
are concerned, and on which your action and the results 
you secure will have a very decided influence on the 
attitude of the American public. 


“One of these problems is the question of adequate 
transportation. A year ago now I was unable to accept 
your invitation to appear before you, but I did send a 
message to Mr. Gormley, chairman of the car service 
division, and he talked to you about the program that 
had been adopted by the railroads to provide adequate 
transportation service; about the note that has been 
signed to the American people and the assurance that 
had been given that adequate service would be rendered. 
You and all other branches of the railroad service nobly 
responded to this appeal. You definitely answered this 
question in 1923, so affirmatively that there has been 
practically no question raised as to lack of service, either 
in 1923, or 1924, to date. Neither is there much ques- 
tion today in the public mind but that the answer will 
be given affirmatively as to adequate service in the years 
to come, provided the railroads are given a chance to 
live. 

“The second great question before the American peo- 
ple is, ‘Are the railroads being efficiently and economically 
operated?’ To show you the angle of thought that is” 
engaging one very large section of the public, the farmers 
of this country, I am going to quote you a paragraph 
from an address made by Mr. J. R. Howard, former 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
which has been quoted to me recently as representing 
the attitude of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


We are asked to pay higher freight rates than those to 
which we have been accustomed. We are told that the in- 
creased railway income is necessary in order to attract capi- 
tal for just such improvements. What the thoughtful 
farmer has im mind is reduction in railway operating costs. 
Therein he sees the only hope for ultimate rate reduction 
which he demands. He is thinking of the improvements 
most obvious to him, such as hydro-electric power; but he 
is coming to know, and I promise you he will increasingly 
know, something about the more intensive progress in every 
branch of transportation science. To you gentlemen the 
confidence and good will of the farmers is vital. You hope 
they will be patient about rates. You invite their co-oper- 
ation for a respite from railway legislation. Towards both 
those problems the attitude of agriculture will be profoundly 
affected if the farmers are convinced that the strengthened 
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credit arising from the higher rates is to be used in devot- 
ing capital to improvements for economy. 


“What the farmer is thinking about, other sections of 
the American people are also thinking about, and a good 
many of them not so intelligently as the farmer. How 
are you going to answer this question, because it has 
to be answered? As I see it, it is going to be largely 
through the nae tads the disposition and the resource- 
fulness of such organizations as the one meeting here 
today, working co-operatively with the other branches of 
the service on different propositions, and particularly on 
those things having to do with more efficient and econom- 
ical operation. 

“When you hear people talking about lack of efficiency 
on the part of the railway companies, what are the real 
facts? Has any business or any industry in this country 
shown the same progress in efficiency as the railroads 
during the passing years? The only trouble is we haven’t 
talked enough about it. 

“One of the great means of bringing about a better- 
ment is through the exchange of ideas, such as is brought 
about through a meeting of this character. If some 
man has an idea as to some better way of doing some- 
thing, for his own good, for the good of the railroad 
he serves, and particularly for the benefit of the entire 
railroad situation, he ought to make it known. If there 
is anything in it, you men are big enough to recognize 
it and go home to your managements and try to get it 
going. I know the temper of management well enough 
to know that anybody that has any proposition for doing 
anything more efficiently or more economically than is 
being done at the present time, and particularly if con- 
nected with it they don’t have some idea about large 
capital expenditures being the only way to bring it about, 
they will meet with a very warm hearted reception. 

“Get out of your head that it is a big problem—it 
isn’t; get out of your head that it is wholly a scientific, 
technical problem—it isn’t; all the science and technique 
in the world is powerless alone and without back of it 
the determination to do the job right. Get into your head 
that it is the little things that count, one thing at a time, 
one thing accomplished every day, or every week or every 
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month, and you will make progress. Having made up 
your mind that a thing can be done, at the end of 
this meeting simply pass some resolutions and go home 
and forget all about it. Go home and tell your manage- 
ment about it, tell them you believe in it, if you do, get 
them behind it, get all your associates behind it. Keep 
in mind that the American people have a deep interest 
in what you, the superintendents of the American rail- 
ways, are doing, have confidence in your knowledge, your 
ability and your disposition to do everything that is pos- 
sible through improved methods, and through greater 
diligence; and the measure of that confidence will be 
expressed as the results you attain are reflected in de- 
creased costs and in increased adequacy of transportation.” 

Following Mr. Aishton’s address, the reports of the 
various committees were read, including the report of 
the committee on nominations. The selections of this 
committee were unanimously approved, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year: 


President, E. H. Harman, superintendent, Terminal 
R. R. Association of St. Louis. 
First vice-president, J. M. Walsh, 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Secretary-treasurer, J. Rothchild, Union Station, St. 

Louis. 


superintendent, 


The ladies were present at the morning session, and 
during the afternoon they were the guests of the ladies’ 
hostesses at a theatre party. 


The afternoon session was devoted to the following 
committee reports, which will appear in these columns 
later: “Proper Classification of Freight Trains to Avoid 
Intermediate and Terminal Switching,” Victor Parvin, 
superintendent, Ann Arbor R. R., chairman; “Maximum 
Trainloads,’ A. E. Boughner, superintendent of terminals, 
M-K-T-Ry., chairman ; “Economical Operation of Work 
aains. W. WwW. W aits, chairman. 

Charles Burlingame, superintendent, Terminal R. R. of 
St. Louis, and chairman of the executive committee, read — 
a paper on the “Improvement of Efficiency on Terminals.” 

In the evening a banquet was held, at which the prin- 
cipal speakers were President P. E. Crowley of the New 
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York Central Lines and Vice-President Elisha Lee of 
the Pennsylvania Lines. President F. H. Alfred, of the 
Pere Marquette R. R., was to have spoken also, but 
illness prevented him from attending. 

Mr. Crowley, speaking on the superintendents’ rela- 
tion to employees and to the public, stated that the public 
is more concerned in getting what it wants when it wants 
it, than it is with theories concerning raliway operation. 
He explained what proper movement of traffic meant to 
the nation, as a whole, and told the superintendents that 
this proper movement depended upon them. He expressed 
the opinion that, while there is and always will be hostil- 
ity on the part of rabid advocates of public ownership, 
the great body of the public shows a disposition to be 
fair. On the subject of public ownership, he pointed 
out the disastrous results of state ownership of railways 
in Pennsylvania, Missouri, Michigan and other states, 
in the early days. 

Mr. Crowley said further that the superintendents 
should not form the habit of continually calling the em- 
ployees to the office. This savors too much of being called 
upon the carpet. Far better results-can be obtained in 
the locomotive or in the caboose or out in the yards. 

Mr. Lee substantiated Mr. Crowley’s remarks. He com- 
pared present day railroading with that of the earlier 
days and stated that no longer is the superintendent 
an operating man, purely and simply, but that the modern 
successful superintendent is the man who is alive to the 
financial, political, economic and social questions of the 
railway as well as its operating problems. 

Mr. Lee emphasized particularly the necessity for cour- 
tesy on the part of the railways, and he informed the 
superintendents that courtesy must proceed downwards 
from the head of the railway. Superintendents should 
be courteous to employees, so that they, in turn, may 
transmit this courtesy to the public. 

He compared the superintendent of a railway to the 
commissioned officer of the army or navy. The super- 
intendent, like the army captain or the navy lieutenant, 
is in charge of the smallest complete operating unit of 
the railway, and, as such, he must see to it that his 
particular unit is functioning to its maximum capacity, 
for the benefit of the railway as a whole. 

Over 800 members and their guests were present at 
the dinner, which was followed by dancing. 


TuHurspDAY, JUNE 19 


The morning session was given over to further reports 
from the committees, as follows: ‘‘Maintenance of Mani- 
fest and Time Freight Schedules,” F. W. Brown, chair- 
man ; “Loading of [quipment to Maximum Capacity,” FE. 
H. Harman, chairman; “Elimination of Yard and Train 
Accidents,’ G. G. Derby, chairman. 

Mr. Brown’s report caused a good deal of discussion, 
it being the consensus of opinion that it would be a dis- 
tinct step backward for the railways to slow up their 
present manifest and time freight schedules, and that 
the public should be educated to so load their commodities 
as to make these manifest trains. 

Following the committee reports, the report of the au- 
diting and resolutions committee was read; also the re- 
port of the secretary and treasurer. 

President Williams announced that 188 new members 
had been secured by the association during the past year. 

A luncheon was served by the Elwell Parker Electric 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The afternoon session was devoted to further com- 
mittee reports, as follows: “Exclusive Adoption of No. 
19 Train Order,” J. M. Walsh, chairman; “Long Engine 
Runs,” E. L. Magers, chairman; “How Transportation 
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Officers May Best Improve Relations Between the Rail- 
roads and the Public,” E. L. Magers, chairman. 

The members then boarded a New York Central special 
train for Niagara Falls, where they met the ladies, and 
the following a trip through the gorge, they dined and 
danced at the Hotel Clifton at Niagara Falls, Ont., where 
Be witnessed a special illumination of the American 
talls, 


Fripay JUNE 20 


The association was addressed, on Friday morning, by 
Robert S. Brinkard, vice-chairman of the committee on 
public relations of the eastern railways, who spoke on, 
“The Public Relations Work of our Railways.” 

Mr. Brinkard’s address was followed by papers by 
the members as follows: 

“A Constructive Review of the Grade Crossing Prob- 
lem,” by W. S. Williams. 

“Elimination of Personal Injuries,’ by F.- E. Wil- 
liamson, general superintendent, New York Central Lines. 

“Elimination of Killing of Live Stock,” by L. H. Wood- 
all, superintendent of the Southern Ry. 

“Maximum Miles Per Car Per Day,’ by A. C. Sho- 
walter, stperintendenty NY. C. & St. L: Ry. 


“How Interchange of Business Between Mexico and 
the United States May Best Be Stimulated,’ by Manuel 
Chavero, superintendent, Rafael Acosta, superintendent 
car service and J. S. de Echagaray, executive department, 
National Rys. of Mexico. 


Richmond, Va., was selected as the meeting place for 
1925, the convention to be held during the second week of 
June and to occupy four days, instead of three, as here- 
tofore. 

Following a luncheon given by the Franklin Railway 
Supply Co., the members made a terminal inspection trip 
of Buffalo, under the auspices of the terminal trainmasters 
and general yardmasters association. In the evening, a 
boat trip was made through the Buffalo inner and outer 
harbor, ending at Erie Beach, where luncheon and dancing 
were provided. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21 


A trip to Toronto was provided for by the New York 
Central R. R. and the Canada Steamship Co., while such 
members who specialize on 300-yard drives were the 
guests of the various Buffalo country clubs. 


Annual Meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting ot the American 
Society for Testing Materials was held in Chalfonte 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 24th to 27th 
inclusive. ‘he registration was the largest in the history 
of the Society. Up to and including Wednesday 686 
members and 186 ladies had registered. 


The standing committees have been unusually active 
and the reports presented at this meeting is one of the 
most inspiring achievements of the committees in the 
annals of the society. Of the 41 standing committees 
only four did not present reports this year. The im- 
portance of the society covering, in a systematic and 
concerted way, the task of extending the knowledge of 
engineering materials, their properties and performances 
in service, and the co-relations that, determine the suit- 
ability of various materials for specific services was em- 
phasized at last year’s meeting. Heretofore the main 
emphasis in the society’s work has been placed upon 
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the standardization of specifications and methods of test- . 


ing. Over a long period of years there has been created 
the machinery and procedure for this purpose, and while 
this work should be continued vigorously the main effort, 
in the immediate future at least, should be along the 
lines of promoting knowledge of engineering materials. 
Since research underlies the promotion of such knowl- 
edge, and, since work of this character is being carried 
out by a number of the committees more or less success- 
fully, the executive committee of the Society has author- 
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ized the formation of a new committee whose duty it 
will be to devise ways and means by which the whole 
question of research activities may be advanced along the 
soundest lines, to the end that the society will contribute 
in increasing measure to the knowledge of materials of 
engineering. 

The officers for the ensuing year will be: President, 
F, M. Farmer, chief engineer, Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, New York City; Vice-President, J. H. Gibboney, 
chemist, Norfolk & Western Ry., Roanoke, Va. 


Burlington Operates Four Concrete Products Plants 


Bridge Slabs, Deck Slabs, Piling, Fence Posts’ and Watering Troughs 
Among Items Manufactured Under Supervision of Stores Department 


Engaging in the manufacture of concrete products is. 
rather an unusual activity for a stores department, but four 
plants producing such material are being successfully oper- 
ated by that department on the Burlington. The western 
roads pioneered in the use of concrete products in various 
ways and the present day production for any of the class I 
roads is a vast business in itself. To give our readers some 
idea of the quantities used annually we have gone into some 
detail as to the operation and production of one of the four 
plants maintained by the Burlington to keep it supplied with 
necessary concrete materials. 


Among other activities of the stores department of the 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R., is the operation of 
four concrete products plants, where, each year, an 
enormous amount of material is produced for use all 
along the line. These four plants are located at Mont- 
gomery, Ill., Galesburg, Ill., Hannibal, Mo., and Havelock, 
Nebr. 

The Havelock plant, covers a ground area of approxi- 
mately 85,000 square feet, exclusive of the building set 
apart for the manufacture of fence posts, and still another 
where water troughs for stock yards, and curbing for 
stations are produced. It parallels the scrap dock on the 
north side, and is served by a 25-ton gantry crane operat- 
ing over a 1,400-ft. runway and covering the entire 


length of the plant. This crane, incidentally, was manu- 
factured in the Havelock shops. 

The accompanying illustrations will give the reader 
some idea of the variety of products manufactured at the 
Havelock plant as well as the volume of work. The 
principal items together with the average quantity turned 
out each year are shown in the following table: 


14-ft: bridge (slabs... \.. #2240 ~ 5, eae 44 
16-it. bridge ‘slabs = 50 ous oe ee 2275 
20-it. -bridge(slabs):s=.40 4.40 2d, 
Deck /slabss rnc) erences Renae eS 186. 
Reinforced concrete piling (lineal feet) ..27,000 . 
Fence ‘posts? 3 J.kice Obl aust wie fee ee 38,000: 
Gate: and scOnmer pOsts ame eee 700 
Curbing for station platforms (4-ft. sec- 

tions’) “2s n.a, State. eas oe eee 
Stock watering troughs, 22. .)c she ee 70 


The watering troughs are all of a standard size, but 
separate stands are provided for the cattle troughs and 
the hog and sheep te cet in order to afford the proper 
heights. 

Another item which runs into considerable volume, and 
which is not covered in the above tabulation, is the manu- 
facture of a variety of sign posts, or rather the bases for 


View of the Concrete Products Plant of the C. B. & Q. R. R., at Havelock, Neb., Showing the Gantry Crane, Gravel Bins, Concrete Mixer 
Car and Some of the Finished Piles and Bridge Slabs. 
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them, as shown in one of the illustrations. The tops and 
posts for these signs are made in the boiler shops from 
old flues and sheet metal, which are then sent to the 
concrete products plant where the bases are cast and 
where the signs are later painted. 

The building which houses the post manufacturing 
plant is a frame structure 32 ft. wide by 130 ft. long, with 
a separate storage bin 32 ft. by 90 ft. for the storage of 
pure gravel. Round fence posts, as shown, 7 ft. long, 
are made, and the capacity of the plant is 400 posts per 
day. The posts are made in metal forms or moulds, a 
number of which are placed on end on a turntable, and 
poured through a funnel at the base of the trough run- 
ning from the mixer on the platform above. The turn- 
table is subjected to a continuous vibratory motion as 
the concrete is poured in order to pack the mixture firmly 
and prevent air voids. The reinforcement consists of six 
strands of wire, which comes from the manufacturer 
joined together. The holes in the posts for the fence 
wires are made by inserting steel pins from opposite 
sides of the mould. 

As the moulds are filled they are placed on a push car 
and moved out of doors to the seasoning racks, where 
they remain for 24 hours. The steel pins are then re- 
moved and the forms taken off. The posts are then ad- 
vanced to another rack for a further seasoning or curing 
lasting 30 days, for the first week of which they must be 
sprinkled daily in order to prevent their drying out too 
rapidly. 

The building in which the watering troughs and curb- 
ing is made is 32 ft. wide by 138 ft. long, and is equipped 
with four narrow gauge rubble tracks running length- 
wise of the building. Heat is provided during the winter 
months by an old locomotive boiler, which also provides 
the necessary steam to operate the machinery in the fence 
post plant. 

Forms for the curbing and troughs are placed on small 
cars before the concrete is poured, and after the products 
are cured the cars are moved out of the plant and the 
items stored for seasoning in the same manner as the 
posts. 


The out-of-doors plant, where the bridge slabs, piling 
and slabs for deck girders are manufactured, covers a 
ground area of 60 ft. wide by 900 ft. long. All sand and 
gravel is handled to and from the storage bins and the 
slab platforms by a clam shell bucket on the gantry crane. 
The crane is also used to remove these products from the 
forms and pile them for seasoning, as well as to load them 
on cars for shipment. The slab platform is made entirely 
of concrete, and the forms are made of wood lined with 
galvanized iron. There are enough of these forms to 
allow for the casting of 15 of the slabs at one time. 

Before the concrete is deposited in any of these forms, 
as well as in any of the other forms, the moulds are cov- 
ered with a coating of crude oil, applied with a brush, in 
order to prevent the concrete from sticking to the form 
and also to make its removal a matter of comparative 
ease. 


There are two batteries of deck girder forms, each 5 
ft. wide by 14 ft. long; six forms 7 ft. wide by 16 ft. 
long, and six forms 7 ft. wide by 14 ft. long. The rein- 
forcement used for the bridge slabs consists of 34-in. 
and 7%-in. corrugated steel bars, stored in sheds at con- 
venient points to the forms. It will be noted that the 
storaged racks in these sheds for the reinforcement bars 
are built in such a way as to give the bars a slope to- 
ward the side from which they are withdrawn, and this 
makes for convenience in handling. 


For the manufacture of the concrete piling there are 
five batteries of forms, each of which contains forms for 
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Method of Casting the Concrete Bases for Sign Posts, 


the casting of ten piles, or a total of 50 at one time. 
The maximum length of the piling forms is 32 ft. 

The mixer car which serves this portion of the plant 
is equipped with two %4-yard mixers and is located just 
in front of the gravel bins, which are kept filled by the 
gantry crane. All cement is loaded on skips, and these 
are placed by the gantry on the mixer car, close to each 
mixer. The mixer hoppers are filled with gravel by the 
aid of gravity. ‘Mixers are operated by individual motor 
drive, and the_mixer car itself is self-propelling. It is 
placed high enough to enable its operation over the center 
wall and for the entire length of the plant. 

This activity of the stores department of the Burling- 
ton, at Havelock, is operated during the entire year, with 
but slight variation in the number of employees, consist- 
ing on an average of.a total of 19 men, including the 
foreman. This continuous operation of the plant is man- 
aged by keeping the men at work indoors in the post fac-- 
tory and trough and curbing plants during the inclement 
winter months, and on the outside during the summer 
time producing bridge slabs and piling. 
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A Few of the Many Signs Which Are Finished at the Concrete 
Products Plant, 
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Experience has convinced the officials of the Burling- 
ton that the most efficient and economical method of oper- 
ation as regards labor is in the operation of these various 
plants on a piece work basis and that system prevails at 
four plants. 

The foreman who supervises this work at Havelock 
also supervises the reclamation work of the scrap dock. 

At the Galesburg plant, very similar items are manu- 
factured, except that no fence posts are produced, but a 
special end post for fences and gates is manufactured. 
The bridge slabs from this point run from a minimum of 
14 ft. to a maximum of 25 ft. 

The Montgomery, Ill., and the Hannibal, Mo., plants 
produce a large quantity of culvert pipe and building 
blocks in addition to other items, but neither of them are 
engaged in fence post manufacture. 

The pipe manufactured is of the oval cross section type, 
consisting of two semi-circles connected by tangents of 4 
inches or more in length. They are reinforced with a 
single ring of metal in a circular shape, following the 
Parmalee patent which expired in 1921; that is, the rein- 
forcement is adjacent to the inside surface at the top 
and bottom of the pipe and adjacent to the outside surface 
at the two sides. The pipes are provided with a bell and 
spigot joint. 
in. toy Zine 
being made at Montgomery, namely 24-in., 


Various sizes are made, ranging from 12 
but at the present time only three sizes are 
36-in. and 


Fence Posts in Storage Racks for Seasoning. Concrete Products 


& Q. R. R., Havelock, Neb. 


View of the Concrete Products Plant Showing Forms for Bridge Slabs. In the Upper Left 
Hand Corner of the Mlustration are the Buildings Where Work is Carried on During the 
Winter Months, 
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48-in. An average of ten pieces of pipe per day, includ- 
ing all sizes, is produced. 


Annual Convention of Apprentice 
Instructors, A. T.& S.F. Ry. 


The plan of apprentice training on the A.. T. & S. F., 
Ry. is conducted in a uniform manner at all points on the 
system. The same lesson sheets are used and similar 
methods of instruction are followed in the various schools. 
The supervisor of apprentices, Mr. F. W. Thomas, main- 
tains a central office at Topeka, Kans., but visits each point 
on the system frequently, observing the work of the various 
instructors, giving help where needed, and securing the co- 
operation of the officials of other departments, Once each 
year the instructors are assembled in a system convention 
wherein they talk shop and discuss subjects pertaining to 
their work, and listen to addresses from experts on prac- 
tical subjects of allied interest. An account of the conven- 
tion of Santa Fe apprentices, held in Albuquerque, N. M., 
was published in these columns, April 12, 1924. 


The annual convention of apprentice instructors of 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. was held at Albu- 
querque, N. M., May 19 to 21. The meeting was a very 
enthusiastic one, many officials of the road being present 
and participating in the various discus- 
sions. Among those present and taking 
part in the program were Mr. J. R. 
Sexton, mechanical superintendent, La- 
Junta, Mr. D. E. Barton, superintendent — 
of shops, Albuquerque, Mr. J R. Lever- 
age, assistant superintendent of shops, 
Albuquerque, and the following division 
master mechanics: Mr. J. P. McMurray, 
Albuquerque, Mr. A. H. Beirne, Dodge 
City, Kansas, Mr. B. A. Eldridge, Ft. 
Madison, Iowa, Mr. W. D. Hartley, 
Raton, N. M. and Mr. Chas. Raith, 
Prescott, Arizona The following staff 
officers of the mechanical department 
delivered addresses on subjects pertain- 
ing to their work. Mr. D. C. Davis, lubri- 
cation supervisor; Mr. E. H. McKernan, 
tool supervisor; Mr. Geo. Austin, gen- 
eral boiler inspector, and Mr. Geo, H. 
Wood, supervisor of air brakes. The 
following supervisors of apprentices, of 
other roads, all former instructors of 
the Santa ne apprentice department, 
were present: Mr. J. G. Savage, El Paso 
& South Western Ry., El Paso, Texas; 
Mr. Geo. T. Petersen, Duluth & Iron 
Range Railroad, Two Harbors, Minne- 
sota: Mr. L. R. Linn, Duluth, Missabe 
and Northern Ry., Proctor, Minnesota; 
and Mr. C. Y. Thomas, Kansasmigaes 
Southern Ry., Pittsburgh, Kansas. Mr. 
John Purcell, Mr. G. M. Basford, sev- 
eral supervisors of apprentices from 
other roads, and practically all the me- 
chanical superintendents, shop superin- 
tendents and master mechanics of the 
Santa Fe system sent greetings and as- 
surances of interest and co-operation. 

Following is a brief synopsis of some 
of the important discussions of the con- 
vention: 
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APPRENTICE CLUBS 


Apprentice clubs have been organized at each division 
point on the system, these clubs having a three fold ac- 
tivity, educational, recreational and athletic. Each in- 
structor told of the organization of his club and of its 
various activities many points being brought out that 
will prove beneficial to other clubs on the system. Each 
club holds regular meetings—papers are read and de- 
bates held by the apprentices themselves on shop sub- 
jects. Lectures are given by railroad officers and by 
railway supply men, some of these being illustrated by 
motion pictures. Each club has its athletic teams. These 
compete with each other in friendly contests and whole- 
some sport. During the past year an association of Santa 
Fe apprentice clubs was formed, a system convention 
attended by one hundred twenty apprentices from all 
over the system having been held. Many good results 
were reported as having been derived from this en- 
thusiastic convention. It was the general opinion that 
the activities of these apprentice clubs increased the in- 
terest of the apprentices and resulted in increased effort, 
both in the school room and in the shop. 


CarRE OF TRADES Havinc Few APPRENTICES 


Under the Santa Fe plan of apprentice training there 
is an apprentice shop instructor for every twenty or 
twenty-five apprentices, or one for each department, but 
there are certain points where in certain trades the num- 


ber of apprentices does not justify the assignment of a. 


regular shop instructor. The discussion of this subject 
showed that even these apprentices were not neglected. 
It was pointed out that all of these apprentices should 
be assigned to some shop instructor even though of a 
different trade and this instructor should see that a sched- 
ule of work is outlined and followed and the cooperation 
of the foremen secured. Apprentices from ihe smaller 
shops should be transferred to the larger shops for more 
varied experience. 


HANDLING Boys oF DEFICIENT EDUCATION 


Two classes of boys are deficient in education, those 
lacking mentality and those lacking in opportunity. Boys 
of the former type should not be employed or retained 
as apprentices. Boys deficient in education through lack 
of opportunity may be mentally bright and industrious 
and when given proper opportunity develop into good 
men. Such boys should be given every opportunity to 
make good. The instructor should be patient with them, 
should arrange to give them extra work for home study 
and should follow this up to see that it is done properly. 


Jics AND Lapor SAvING DEVICES 


The discussion of this subject was supplemented by 
an elaborate exhibit consisting of display photographs, 
blue prints, sketches and typewritten descriptions of jigs 
and labor saving devices, gotten up by instructors. Each 
instructor made note of such devices as could be used to 
advantage in his shop. One exhibit consisted of a case, 
one of which is kept in machine shop, tool room and 
blacksmith shop, containing models of various machine 
tools, each bearing a number, so that foremen may be 
saved time in writing out orders for tools and to pre- 
vent mistakes in ordering tools. Each instructor, includ- 
ing those from car departments was called upon to de- 
scribe at least one labor saving device used in his shop 
which he thought might be used to advantage elsewhere 
on the system. Instructors were urged to be on the 
lookout for ways of doing work more quickly and ac- 
curately and safely and to discuss their ideas with their 
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local officials so that full use might be made of im- 
provements suggested and proper credit given. 


FoLLowInc SHOP SCHEDULES 


A schedule of shop work has been established for ap- 
prentices of each trade at each point, these schedules vary- 
ing with local conditions but made to guarantee to each 
apprentice full variety of experience. Record is kept of 
the work assigned each apprentice showing the number of 
days experience on each class of work listed in the 
schedule. The various schedules were discussed and sug- 
gestions made whereby full advantage may be taken of 
these schedules. All instructors reported full co-operation 
from local foremen in giving the apprentices the experi- 
ence called for in the schedule. 


ScHOoL Room SCHEDULES 


A schedule has been prepared showing the average time 
required for each drawing in the school room course, also 
the time required for the work in mathematics and other 
subjects taught in the apprentice schools. Report was 
made by various instructors as to the value of these 
schedules, it being the consensus of opinion that the aver- 
age apprentice should be able to do the work in the time 
stipulated and that since the schedules had been in use 
the apprentices had taken a greater interest in their work 
and had been more industrious. Since the instruction is 
individual and each lesson must be approved by the in- 
structor before the apprentice passes to the next lesson, 
the quality of work done was in no wise impaired. 


APPRENTICE BOARD MEETING 


At each shop where apprentices are employed there is 
an apprentice board composed of the general foreman, 
the foreman under whom apprentices work, the apprentice 
shop instructor, and the apprentice school instructor. 
This board meets once a month to discuss the fitness of 
apprentices, each apprentice being passed upon once each 
month during the first or probationary period and once 
each six months through the remainder of his apprentice- 
ship. The discussion of this subject brought out the fact 
that apprentice board meetings were being held regularly 
at all points and that much good was being derived from 
them, it being the general opinion that these apprentice 
board meetings were functioning properly and that they 
were a valuable asset in the training and development of 
apprentices. It was very evident from reports given of 
these meetings and from the officials present at this con- 
vention that the apprentice department on the Santa Fe 
has the co-operation of all shop officials, both heads of 
departments and minor foremen, all being intent on giving 
each apprentice a thorough training in order that upon 
graduation he may be a skilled all around mechanic, fami- 
liar with the methods and practices in use on the Santa Fe. 


Car Shortage Handicaps French Rail- 
ways 


The amount of railway traffic in the south of France 
is directly dependent upon the import and export sea 
traffic at Marseille and the minor ports. No annual fig- 
ures for 1923 have yet been issued, but it is certain that 
the volume of goods carried on the great Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranean system, the largest railway in France, was 
much greater than in 1922. It was probably at least as 
great as during any previous year. 

An outstanding and only too well-known feature of 
the railway year has been the inability of the roads to 
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find freight cars to carry away the goods landed at Mar- 
seille. The car shortage began to make: itself felt by 
the end of March, 1923, and continued, with varying 
fluctuations, throughout the year. The most damaging 
result was probably the deflection of several grain ship- 
ments for Switzerland. The Swiss government uses Mar- 
seille and Genoa almost interchangeably for its grain and 
sugar imports, and when delays have occurred here for 
lack of available railway rolling stock it has been natural 
to route subsequent shipments to the Italian port. The 
lack of grain elevators at Marseille has accentuated the 
inconvenience. 

The disastrous and unprecedented Rhone valley floods 
during November and December greatly interrupted and 
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dislocated rail traffic and caused millions of francs’ worth 
of damage to bridges and roadbeds. Governmental ad- 
justment of railway rates in the interest of various classes 
of producers and consumers has been deemed an adverse 
factor. 

No actual new railway lines or construction have been 
undertaken, but real progress has been made in the nego- 
tiations and studies for the Avignon-Les Arcs cut-off 
and for the Briancon-Oulx link between the Piedmontese 
(Italian) and the French Alpine railway systems. The 
engineering plans for the electrification of the Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranean lines along the littoral have been com- 
pleted and certain contracts entered into with the Cie. 
de l’Energie Electrique du Littoral. 


Proper Training of Shop Supervisory Forces 


There is no More Important Duty Than That of Training Our 
Supervision and Developing Men Better Fitted for Mechanical Positions 


By L. W. BALpwin 
President, Missouri Pacific R. R. 


Extracts from an address delivered before the annual 
convention of American Railway Association Division V— 
Mechanical, Atlantic City, N. J., June 16,1924. Mr. Baldwin 
said, in introducing is subject: “No railroad ever can be 
better than its motive power. Without adequate and depend- 
able power there can be no hope for successful railroading. 
And the condition of our locomotives is largely dependent 
upon the supervisory forces in our shops and round houses.” 


An operating division of a railroad is no better than 
the superintendent of that division; likewise a locomotive 
shop is no better than the man in charge, be he called mas- 
ter mechanic or superintendent. We may send all of our 
experts to a division to help a man operate it or to show 
him how to operate it, or we may send them all to a 
shop to show the man in charge how to handle it but 
in neither case can we get results unless we have, as the 
man in charge, one who is sympathetic with progress 
and one who is willing to keep an open mind and is 
possessed of a mind able to absorb and get from such 
experts their good practical suggestions and instructions. 

It is an accepted fact that the problem begins with the 
selection of the apprentice. An apprentice should have 
at least a fair elementary education; and something of 
his habits, inclinations, personality, home life and sur- 
roundings should be known to the employing officer, as 
every care should be exercised in selecting apprentices. 
Throughout his apprenticeship, the future mechanic and 
possible future supervisory officer should have the per- 
sonal supervision and sympathetic leadership of his fore- 
man. } 

Some “yard stick” or system of measurement should 
be devised so that each apprentice may be properly ad- 
vised and made to know the quantity and quality of work 
done by him as compared with the work done by other 
apprentices in the same craft in the same shop; and I 
even believe it would be better if he was shown similar 
information regarding the work of other apprentices doing 
similar work in other shops. Further, a systematic record 
of his progressive steps should be carefully kept, and he 
should be required to pass stipulated examinations at 
stated intervals in his apprenticeship to insure his being 
a satisfactory and valuable mechanic when he is pro- 
moted to that position. 

In addition to shop work, some kind of school system 
should be devised in larger shops under which the ap- 


prentice may have an opportunity to get technical knowl- 
edge at the same time he is attaining practical experience 
and instruction. It is during this period in the career 
of the apprentice that he should first be taught right 
thinking, the necessity of loyalty, good citizenship, and 
the will to do! 

When the boy has served his apprenticeship and be- 
comes a mechanic, it becomes the duty of the gang fore- 
men, the foremen, and other supervisory officers to aid 
him in developing new ideas in his work, a sense of devo- 
tion to duty and to continue to interest him in being able 
to do a little better than the other man-—possibly a little - 
more than the other man. Again develop a “yard stick” 
by which the work of the mechanic may be measured 
in order that the man may know the results of his labors 
as compared with the work of all other men working in 
similar positions, for when one works and does not know 
himself, and knows his superior does not know what 
is accomplished, what possible incentive is there for him 
to do more? 

It is therefore incumbent upon the supervision to devise 
the proper “yard stick” for the measurement of work 
done and for the purpose of acquainting all with what is 
accomplished. Otherwise you might liken one’s work to 
a man moving a pile of sand from one location to an- 
other, while one man is filling the vacancy made by him 
on one side and still another is taking away the second 
pile as fast as he builds it. He sees no results of his 
efforts, and unless you can find some way to advise a man 
working in this way of the results of his efforts there can 
be no incentive or continued desire to DO! » Throughout 
all of this, men should be treated fairly and justly by 
the supervision, for nothing is more difficult to over- 
come than prejudice and resentment brought about by 
injustice and lack of appreciation. 

Every man in the mechanical department should be 
informed of the importance of his work and its relation 
and relative importance to the whole, as compared with 
other work making up the whole. Every individual 
should be made to understand that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, and unless his particular work is 
done well the effort of his fellow employees, along with 
his own, is wasted. 

If by chance a failure or accident occurs because of 
the failure of some one employee to do his work properly 
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and well, it should be shown to him so that he will under- 
stand it. He should be told not only that his work was 
wrong, but he should be given a detailed explanation, 
showing the result of the wrong work. 

Employees should be encouraged to develop their initia- 
tive from the day of their employment. They should be 
encouraged to study their work intensively, and _ they 
should be encouraged to learn all they can about the work 
of the men next to them. Employees who make mis- 
takes trying to do something should be encouraged rather 
than censored. A careless or reckless waste of time 
or material in attempting foolish or impractical things is 
not to be condoned under any circumstances, but the 
employee who is willing to try to do something a little 
better than it has been done before needs and should 
have the encouragement and assistance of his superiors. 

Employees should, of course, be taught the importance 
and the value of being loyal to the company as well as 
being good, loyal, dependable, patriotic citizens. Loyalty 
to the company and pride in their work are two of the 
most important things men can develop in their work. 

Whenever theré is a vacancy for a gang foreman or 
other foreman, there should be many competent and avail- 
able men for the position. Every characteristic and qual- 
ity of each available man should be carefully taken into 
consideration by the supervisory officers in order that 
the man best fitted, and a man who can maintain the 
respect of the men who will come under him, is selected 
to fill the vacancy. This should be followed at each 
succeeding step in the selection of higher supervisory 
forces. And each time a vacancy is filled utmost care 
should be exercised to the end that no injustice is done 
in selecting the man for the position—either to the in- 
dividual or to the property. 

Foremen and their superiors should themselves learn 
to study the various reports that are made with a view 
to understanding both the reason for them and the infor- 
mation contained in them and how best to use that in- 
formation in obtaining better results. Men should be 
taught that reports are not prepared primarily for the 
general officers of the railroad, but that, except in rare 
instances, they are designed with a view to providing 
the immediate supervisory officers with a record of work 
being done. They should, with regularity, use such re- 
ports to provide a proper incentive for themselves, com- 
paring their work and their. resuJts with others and 
using it to inspire their associates and subordinates. 

There is hardly any work done on locomotives or cars 
that cannot be worked out on a basis of cost by using 
the man-hour unit of measure; and I have, personally, 
from time to time, gotten great good out of studying the 
cost for each class of work on locomotives or cars by 
‘measuring the results in man hours, not only for labor 
but for material as well. If such a “yard stick” is used, 
it is most helpful for each gang of men, at least, if not 
each individual man, to know what their work, or his 
work, is costing in comparison to that done by other gangs 
or other men. 

I have found by using the man-hour basis over a period 
of time we can get a “yard stick” without much account- 
ing or increased clerical force, and the cost can be so 
worked out as to provide economically, an incentive for 
efficiency and economy. Every man feels better when 
he knows that his work has been done well and further 
that the man to whom he reports knows that it has been 
done well. 

Foremen should be taught to analyze and use reports 
~ of this kind so-they can, in turn, promulgate the informa- 
tion among their subordinates and associates and use it 
if and when they may be promoted to positions of greater 
authority and responsibility. 
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_All of this, of course, requires constant, close associa- 
tion of all supervisory forces and a personal interest that 
must be genuine. The big task,—at least one of the big- 
gest and most important tasks—of the foreman, is to 
manifest the necessary personal interest. in every ap- 
prentice and every mechanic under his supervision and 
inspire in them an ambitios to learn all about the work 
and accomplish it a little better and a little more efficiently. 
As the supervisory officer is promoted from position to 
position, it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain that 
personal contact and personal interest; but it is none the 
less important and necessary that he do so and so handle 
his affairs that it will be possible for him to do so, 

One of the results from this association of supervisory 
force and men should be the encouragement of every 
employee of every degree to develop new ideas—better 
methods of doing work. Supervisory officers should en- 
courage employees to make suggestions regarding every- 
thing and anything connected with their work. ~—Foremen 
and supervisory officers should receive and treat all such 
suggestions with utmost seriousness. If the idea sub- 
mitted is a practical one the man responsible should re- 
ceive full credit and encouragement. I venture to say 
that there is no shop in this country so operated that 
any of you, conversant with the particular class of opera- 


tions, cannot go to it and make an improvement in the 


production by studying the methods. You can do that 
if you go there with an open mind for that purpose and 
stay there long enought to study the entire operation. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to expect good suggestions 
from all of the men and from every man in connection 
with his particular work. By so doing it will be possible 
to lower your costs and, at the same time, increase your 
output. 


There must be a point of contact between the em- 
ployees and the management to insure justice being done 
employees. Foremen and supervisory officers who are 
properly trained should welcome, with the employees, 
such contact, because, in the last analysis, what right- 
thinking foreman or supervisory officer wants an injustice 
done to another man? Therefore, I believe it is wise to 
set up and encourage the setting up of such contact as 
will insure full justice being done to all people who are 
working in the shops. 


Just as apprentices and mechanics should study their 
work and duties so as to be able to put the most into 
them and get the most out of them, so foremen and other 
supervisory officers should study their duties. They 
should study the achievements of the men under them 
and they should study the methods and practices in use. 
There is opportunity for great improvement in the effi- 
cient and economical operation of our shops if the super- 
visory officers will get into this question. Gang fore- 
men, foremen, and general foremen should apply the 
same comparative study to their gangs, and the men under 
them, that the mechanic applies to himself. They should 
know what results other foremen and other. gangs doing 
the same kind of work are making and they should again 
apply the “yard stick” to their own efforts. 

And, just as when there is a vacancy in the ranks of 
the gang foremen to be filled so there should be many 
men available when there is need for a man as general 
foreman, master mechanic, superintendent of motive 
power and every other supervisory position. And, as in 
the first case, every consideration should be given to all 
of the available men whenever a promotion is to be made. 
The qualifications of each man should be most carefully 
studied and his fitness for the particular duty should be 
thoroughly gone into. 

General supervisory officers can and should devote care- 
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ful study to the use of machine tools. They should study 
the production of all such tools, analyzing the output. 
They should know when such a tool should be replaced 
or a new one installed with advantage. ‘They should con- 
stantly keep posted on the latest developments along this 
line and they should know the best tool to install and 
where to get it at the best price. They should know, 
also, that the installation of a new tool will result in 
greater efficiency and greater economy, for the instaila- 


tion of new and improved machinery can be carried to. 


excess and to a point where it is wasteful. Every pre- 
caution should be taken to know definitely the kind of 
tool needed and what results can reasonably be expected 
when it is put in operation. I believe a commnittee of 
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general supervisory officers could well afford to devote 
a definite part of their time, in addition to their other 
duties, in intensive study along these lines. 

All supervisory officers should keep constantly posted 
on new appliances for locomotives and cars which will 
result in more economical operation and maintenance. 
In order to do this it will be necessary to study each 
new device and every innovation along this line. This 
is most important and proper handling gets great results 
both in service and economy. General supervisory offi- 
cers also should keep abreast of the times in all matters 
such as improved design and construction of locomotives 
and cars. They should know the latest and most approved 
and best methods of rebuilding engines and cars. 


Centovalli Railway Marks New Era for Switzerland 


Simplon and Lotschberg-Simplon Routes Now Directly Connected 
with St. Gothard Line by Newly Completed Narrow Gauge Line 


A notable event in Swiss railroad development trans- 
pired in Switzerland on November 25 last, when the new 
electric narrow guage railway running from Locarno to 
Domodossola, through a wildly picturesque region made 
up of a hundred little valleys, and therefore described 
as Centovalli, was inaugurated with befitting ceremony in 
the presence of Swiss and Italian diplomats, railway offi- 
cials and other dignitaries. Thus Locarno, that bewitch- 
ingly lovely Swiss town at the head of lake Maggiore, 
served by the electrified St. Gothard railway, has after 
many years of patient waiting been directly connected 
with the internationally important Simplon and Lotsch- 
berg routes, and the journey from Western Switzerland 
to the Canton of Ticino, or Italian speaking Switzerland, 
can now be made by this new route which eliminates the 
former necessary detour via Stresa. 


The promoters of the railway, which was begun 10 
years ago, had to contend with many serious difficulties. 
A few months after the work was started in 1912 it had 
to be abandoned owing to the failure of the Franco- 
Swiss company who were financing it. The construction 
of the line was then resumed, only to be once more 
abandoned when the world war broke out. Finally work 
began again in 1920 and after many delays and dis- 
appointments it was at last brought to a successful con- 
clusion in November, 1923. 


The Centovalli line forms a link between the two great 
railway routes, the Gothard and the Simplon, that connect 
the parts of Europe lying north with those situated south 
of the Alps. Its total length is 32 miles, of which 11 1-3 
miles lie on Swiss and 20 2-3 miles on Italian territory. 
The trains are either fast trains with saloon carriages, or 
ordinary trains containing two classes and covering the 
whole distance in from 2% to 2% hours. 

The trains start from the federal railway station at 
Locarno, traverse the town on the lines common to the 
Maggia Valley railway and the city tram line, and soon 
reach the western station of Sant’ Antonio. From there 
onward the line passes through the interesting and very 
fertile valley of the Maggia, on to Pontebrolla, a bridge 
high above the roaring and foaming torrent, a favorite 
spot for excursionists, with vineyards and caves hewn 
in the rock for the storing of the wine. Here the Maggia 
valley railway branches off, following the river, and end- 
ing at Bignasco (1470 ft.) a famous spot for: those fond 
of trout- fishing. The distance from Locarno is 18 miles. 

The Centovalli line then takes a westerly direction 


and traverses on practically level ground the Pedemonte 
(‘valley at the foot of the hills’) with its picturesque 
villages of Tegna Verscio and Cavigliano, almost hidden 
in orchards and vineyards. Tourists desirous of visiting 
the romantic valley of Onsernone leave the train at the 
last named village to follow the road either on foot or on 
postal car as far as Spruga, the last village of the valley. 
At the entrance into the Centovalli proper lies the 
stately village of Intragna (1140 ft.) on a sunny terrace 
which is reached by passing over an iron bridge of bold 


The New Centovalli Ry. which Connects Locarno, on Lake Maggiore, 
with Domodosolla on the International Simplon Route. 
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construction. A single arch with a span of 269 feet con- 
nects the banks, the train passing over a gorge 254 feet 
deep. Looking back the traveler can see far below him 
the small stone bridges of olden times and catches a 
last glimpse of the blue waters of the Lago Maggiore. 
Intragna is perhaps the loveliest spot on this beautiful 
route. The name of Centovalli (‘‘a hundred valleys’) 
owes its origin to the vast number of valleys, gorges, 
glens, dells and dingles cut out of the mountainside by 
the equally numerous rivers, rivulets, rushing streams 
and waterfalls that help to feed the Melezza, the prin- 
cipal river of the valley. The configuration of the coun- 
try has set the engineers a heavy task. But all the diff- 
culties, even the financial ones, have been conquered satis- 
factorily. There are few villages in this valley; most of 
them above the road and hidden behind greenery. 

On the opposite or right bank of the Melezza one can 
catch glimpses of the villages of Rasa and Palagnedra. 
Above the forest rises, vegetationless, the bold and im- 
posing mountain chain of the Ghiridone, or Limidario, 
which forms the boundary between Switzerland and Italy, 
and contains some of the highest peaks of -southern 
Ticino. To the right of the train (which is the left side 
of the Centovalli) there hang like swallows’ nests on the 
rocks above, the villages of Corcapolo, Sassalto, Lionza, 
Costa and Borgnone. The parts traversed by the train 
here offer bits of the highest interest, not only to the 
lover of beautiful scenery, but also to the engineer and 
the bridge builder. Just after leaving Corcapolo (1550 
ft.) the large viaduct of the Val d’ Ingiustria twice 
crosses the cantonal road on columns 197 feet high and on 
three arches, each with a span of 75 feet. 

At the stopping place of Cadanza there is the Ruinacci 
bridge, a remarkable structure similar to the above-men- 
tioned Isorno bridge near Intragna. Camedo (1840 ft.) 
is the last Swiss station, where travelers have to under- 
go the short and simple, but necessary, customs formal- 
ities. 

After passing the Ribellasca bridge the traveler is now 
on Italian territory. Porte d’Ifalia is the place where the 
customs authorities examine the luggage of the passen- 
gers. Two bold viaducts carry the line over deep ravines. 
The next stop is at Ré, the Lourdes of the Ossola val- 
leys, whose church consecrated to the Madonna or Virgin 
Mary annually attracts numerous pilgrims from the, T1- 
cino and upper Italy to its holy shrine. 
The scenery along the line from this 
point begins slowly to change. Pine and 
fir forests take the place of beech and 
oak ones. The valley is gradually widen- 
ing out and the view becomes more ex- 
tensive. The train next reaches Melesco 
where the Canobbina valley crosses the 
line, leading past Finero, a famous cli- 


giore at Canobbio. 


The highest point of the whole line 
now comes within view: it lies in the 
Val Vigezzo, the capital of which, Santa 
Maria Maggiore (2780 ft.) though 
counting only 2000 inhabitants, makes 
with its large hotels the impression of a 
much larger place. It offers very com- 
fortable accommodation not only to its 
numerous summer visitors, but also to 
such as find their pleasure in winter 
sports. Monte Rosa, Monte Leone, the 
Simplon and other giants of the Alps are 
clearly visible from here in good weather. 


cy 
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In picturesque grouping and easily reached by com- 
fortable roads, bridges and footpaths there lie on some- 
what higher ground in a half circle round the capital a 
number of smaller villages such as Buttogne, Crana, To- 
ceno, Vogogno and Craveggia. It is hardly necessary to 
draw the attention of the tourist and lover of nature to 
the many and varied walks in and around Santa Maria, 
beyond mentioning the sulphur baths of Craveggia and 
the viaducts of Margolgio and Graglia. Shortly before 
Trontano (1730 ft.) there bursts into view the Toce, 
valley formed by the joining of the Val di Vedro which 
is traversed by the trains of the Simplon railway, the 
A Antigoria called Formazzo in its upper portion, and 
others. 


Passing in narrow curves through vineyards the line 
now rapidly descends towards the plain. Masera (955 
ft.) the last station but one, with its peasant’s houses 
and villas, announces the vicinity of a town. An old 
tower, at first below the road, then on a level with it, 
and finally overhead reminds the traveler of the little 
church of Wassen on the Gothard route. The road has 
now reached the plain with its entirely southern vegeta- 
tion, passes an iron bridge over the river Toce, and after 
a short stop in the town at last reaches the end of the 
journey in the international railway station of Domodos- 
sola where the express trains are ready to take the 
travelers northward to Switzerland, France and England, 
or southward into Italy. 


Chinese coal has been produced for years at 25 or 30 
cents a ton at the mines, but the lack of transportation 
kills it because there is little use for coal, and further- 
more, carried by primitive methods of transportation 
this coal costs $18 or $20 a ton before it reaches Shang- 
hai. It actually cost $1.25 a bushel last year to transport 
wheat from Cze Chuan to Shanghai, so that 12-cent 
wheat sold for $1.37 a bushel at Shanghai. If it were 
possible to run a railroad to Cze Chuan, or even to have 
one from the head of navigation on the Yangtze, wheat 
could be taken to Shanghai for 15 cents a bushel, as in 
Oklahoma or Kansas, and the price would be raised in 
Cze Chuan to nearer $1.20 or $1.25 a bushel. What 
would wheat be worth in our middle west grain belt, if 
there were no railroads? 


Intragna, on the Route of the Centovalli Ry., in Switzerland. 
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To Think Clearly, to Speak Plainly, to Say the Thing That Ought to Be Said 


We could not help being impressed, during the super- 
intendents’ convention at Buffalo last week, by the high 
caliber of the men in attendance. They have a he-man’s 
job, these superintendents. A weakling would have but 
a short shrift should he attempt to boss a modern rail- 
way division. The job is a white-hot crucible that very 
soon separates the true metal from the slag. 


The year 1924, as thus far elapsed, has been one of 
violent fluctuations of railway traffic and correspondingly 
violent fluctuations of gross and net earnings. The Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics calls attention to this condi- 
tion, and to the contrast in this respect with the year 
1923. In January of this year there was a sharp de- 
cline of traffic, which was promptly reflected in earnings. 
with the month of February came an increase in traffic 
and earnings that made it the best February in all history. 
March, however, witnessed a decline that cancelled a 
part of the gains that had been made in February, and 
April followed with such a notable decline in traffic 
that when it ended the total earnings for the first four 
months were eighty and one-half million dollars short 
of the revenues in the same period of 1923. Net operat- 
ing income for the first four months was only $264,732,- 
400,.as compared with $268,212,000 in the corresponding 
part of 1923. When May reports are in, the bureau 
forecasts, it will be found that in the first five months 
of the year the net return has fallen considerably behind 
that of 1923. 


Reports of record-breaking performances in the 
repair of locomotives, repair and building of cars, re- 
pair of track, installation of turntables, etc., are a mat- 
ter of almost weekly occurence, and are a mighty 
tribute to the efficiency of railroad organization in 
general, and the supply department in particular. 

The extraordinary traffic experienced during the 
summer and fall of 1923 demanded the highest possi- 
ble efficiency from both motive power and freight 
cars, and necessarily that the greatest number possi- 
ble be in actual-service. Getting this equipment into 
a serviceable condition was a stupendous task, and 
its successful accomplishment was in no small 
measure due to the efforts of the splendid stores or- 
ganizations of the railroads. In this emergency they 
played a highly important part, and in all such crises 


they must be right on the job to see that in making 
repairs there are no delays that can be charged to 
the lack of the necessary materials. If all of the re- 
quired items are not at hand the storekeeper must 
know where they can be procured and make the neces- 
sary arrangements for immediate delivery. His work 
calls for an intimate knowledge of all phases of rail- 
roading as well as of the material market. He must 
be possessed of unusual initiative and be a real leader 
of men, ready for any and every emergency. The 
offices of your purchasing agents and your store- 
keepers are surely no sinecures. 


It is a common, but mistaken, belief that the Mexican 
railways are in bad shape. True, during.the course of. 
the political upheaval some years ago, the railways were 
rendered practically hors de combat. Destruction of rail- 
way property and equipment was a matter of daily oc- 
currence. But all that is past. Some sporadic outbreaks 
have occurred since then, but they were purely local and 
have had no detrimental effect on the railways as a whole. 
The Mexicans, by determined and well-directed efforts, 
have rehabilitated their lines. Equipment, track and struc- 
tures are being restored to their highest efficiency; pack- 
age car service is widely operated; large equipment pur- 
chases have been made in the past month. Everything, 
in fact, points to a new and better era in Mexican rail- 
roading. 


There have appeared in the columns of the Railway 
Review several articles describing shop and engine term- 
inal layouts where the railroads constructing them, al- 
though having well organized engineering departments, 
have called in outside engineering firms for the purpose 
of designing and constructing the plants. At first blush 


this would seem an extraordinary thing to do, and ap- 


parently shows a lack of confidence in the engineering 
forces; but when the situation is fully analyzed and the 
reasons for the action understood, a different conception 
of the matter is formed. 

The men who hold the more responsible positions in 
this department normally have risen to their present 
grade after long years of service, which have been 
crowded with work and experience along lines which 
have not permitted them to make an intensive study of 
shop operation and needs, or of the best methods of 
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engine terminal operation. Engineering design and con- 
struction of these facilities are subjects for the specialist. 
The prevailing tendency has been to follow the precedent 
of previous design and to keep to conventional lines. Even 
where outside engineering firms have been called in this 
tendency is sometimes in evidence. ‘There has been no 
marked advance in the design of railroad shop or engine 
terminal layouts for a number of years. In some instances 
this is due to the limitations set by the managements. It 
frequently occurs that there is a marked reluctance to 
permit innovations and a desire to continue along lines 
which are familiar. 

It is a well known fact that many railroad shop plants 
are of such uneconomical design, and so inadequate as 
to equipment, that their operation by a commercial or- 
ganization for profit would quickly result in bankruptcy. 
Large sums are involved in the construction of a shop of 
atiy size, and its operation requires a continuous outlay 
for running expenses. Even a small departure from a 
proper design may mean a considerable and continuing 
loss over a number of years and, conceivably, a re-ar- 
rangement to give the best results either may not be pos- 
sible, or will involve so large an outlay that those who 
are cognizant of its existence hesitate to make recom- 
mendations looking toward a correction. 

When it comes to the arrangement of shop machinery 
and labor saving devices of various kinds, the engineer- 
ing department would, of course, work very closely with 
the mechanical department; but in a measure the same 
conditions obtain in that department, and it is only when 


individuals who have specialized on plant needs and oper- 
ating methods are available that the proper equipment 


and arrangement thereof can be worked out. Manifestly 
few busy railroad men, whatever their department, have 
time to make such special and intensive studies. On the 
other hand, there are a number of consulting firms who 
have on their staffs men whose entire time is given to 
such studies and who have the advantage of a wide ac- 
quaintance with shops or engine terminal design and 
operation. 

There are, of course, other reasons which have not becn 
mentioned but which have a material bearing on the sub- 
ject. When viewed from this standpoint the employ- 
ment of a firm of consulting engineers to study the sit- 
uation and design a plant does not indicate the lack of 
confidence in the ability of the engineering department 
which it would at first seem to denote. We believe it 
would be wise for many railroad managers to give this 
subject serious consideration when they have similar pro- 
jects in prospect. 


THE STUFF RAILWAY PRESIDENTS ARE 
MADE OF 


What sort of men are they, who sit in the presidents’ 
chairs of the railways? The question has often come to 
the minds of the men in the ranks, as they see their 
cars go by or hear their awe-inspiring names. The ans- 
wer is simple. They are a mixed lot, much as are the 
men in the ranks. Some are austere, some genial, but 
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all are imbued with a little more dynamic power than 
is possessed by the average man. None of them got 
where they are through favoritism, “pull,” or anything 
but hard work. 

A glance over their first jobs will amply prove this. 
They started as officé boys, messengers, telegraph oper- 
ators, brakemen, boilermakers and rodmen. Practically 
all have served a long and bitter apprenticeship in the 
ranks, with no better start than anyone else. Even those 
who received the benefit of a college education, in the 
main, worked their way through school. 

They have come up through all departments. Of the 
presidents of the more important lines, it is interest- 
ing to note that graduates of the operating and the en- 
gineering-maintenance of way departments are equal in 
number. Twenty-seven of them have risen from each 
of these departments. The legal and the traffic depart- 
ments have furnished eleven each; the accounting de- 
partment, three; the mechanical and treasury depart- 
ments, two each; while two started as office boys in the 
executive department and five were bankers. 

Their average age is 61, the oldest being 87 and the 
youngest 41. The most popular age appears to be 59, 
12 of them having just passed that milestone. Strangely, 
a large majority of them were born in February, which 
same condition holds true of the presidents of the United 
States. 

All but four are American born, although three were 
born in Canada. Two were born in England, one in 
Scotland and one in Germany. Practically every state 
in the union may claim one or more railway presidents 
as native sons, Pennsylvania leading the list, with 11. New 
York is next with nine and Illinois and Ohio follow 
with eight and six respectively. Indiana and Iowa are 
represented by five each. The middle west, as a whole, 
leads every other section of the country in the production 
of railway presidents. 

The lure that the railway holds for the farm boy or 
the small town boy is mirrored in the fact that, while 
only 18 of the presidents were born in large cities, 42 
were born in small towns and 16 on farms. . 

Baltimore, Md., is the birthplace of more railway presi- 
dents than any other city, with four. Surprisingly enough, 
Galesburg, Ill., can claim three. Two were born in New 
York City, and one each in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. __ 

Forty-three presidents had but a common-school edu- 
cation with which to fortify their careers; six were high 
school graduates, and 45 had college or university train- 
ing. The majority of these last worked on the road dur- 
ing the summer months to pay for their tuition. Some 
left school entirely for three or four years until they had 
saved up enough to complete their education. One rail- 
way president was given the benefit of a foreign educa- 
tion, in addition to his American schooling. 

Many of them were “boomers” in their youth and all 
have been forced, by the exigencies of railway work, to 
move themselves and their families from place to place 
a dozen or more times, often for hundreds of miles and 
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sometimes half across the continent. Only two are now 
located in the cities in which they were born. 

An interesting group, the railway presidents, men you 
would instinctively pick out of a crowd on the street 
as being executives. 


Washington Correspondence 


(Special to the Railway Review) 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 25, 1924—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week which ended on June 14, 
totaled 902,710 cars, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers with the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 

This was a decrease of 7,997 cars under the week 
before and a decrease of 106,128 cars under the corres- 
ponding week last year. Compared with the corres- 
ponding week in 1922, when freight shipments were 
greatly reduced by the miners’ strike then in progress. 
This was an increase of 54,053. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 37,797 cars, 
a decrease of 1,441 cars under the week before, but 
an increase of 3,883 cars over. the corresponding week 
last year. Compared with the corresponding week in 
1922 it was a decrease of 1,563 cars. In the western 
districts alone, loading of grain and grain products for 
the week of June 14 totaled 23,462 cars, compared with 
20,784 cars during the same week last year, an increase 
of 2,678 cars. Live stock loading totaled 29,649 cars, a 
decrease of 1,241 cars under the preceding week, but 
increases 1,748 cars over the same week last year and 
465 cars above the same week in 1922. Live stock 
loading in the western districts for the week totaled 
22,103 cars, 1,772 cars over the corresponding week last 
year. 
~ Coal loading amounted to 138,252 cars. This was not 
only a decrease of 5,101 cars under the preceding week 
but also was a decrease of 48,703 cars under last year. 
Compared with the same period two years ago when the 
miners’ strike was in progress, it was an increase of 
47,075 cars. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 241,627 cars, 259 cars above the week 
before but 1,891 cars below the same week last year and 
3,/02 cars below two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 318,986 
cars. While this was an increase of 863 cars over the 
week before, it was a decrease of 24,977 cars under last 
year. Compared with the same week in 1922 it was an 
increase of 169 cars. 

Forest products loading totaled 68,749 cars, 242 cars 
less than the week before and 9,318 cars under last year, 
but 6,363 cars above the same week in 1922. 

Ore loading amounted to 60,095 cars. Compared with 
the week before this was a decrease of 733 cars and a 
decrease of 19,240 cars under last year but 6,884 cars 
above two years ago. - 

Coke loading totaled 7,555 cars, a decrease of 361 
cars under the preceding week and 7,630 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1923. Compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1922, it was a decrease of 1,638 
cars. 

Compared by districts, an increase over the week be- 
fore, in the total loading of all commodities, was re- 
ported in the central western district, while all other dis- 
tricts reported decreases. The central western and south- 
western districts were the only ones to report increases 
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over the corresponding week last year, but all reported 
increases over the corresponding week two years ago, 
except the Pocahontas, southern and northwestern dis- 
tricts. Loading of revenue freight this year compared 
with the two previous years follows: 


4 weeks in January ... 3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
4 weeks of February... 3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
5 weeks of March.... 4,607,706 4,581,176 4,088,132 
4 weeks of April..... 3,499,210 3,764,266 2,863,416 
5 weeks of May...... 4,474,751 4,876,893 3,841,683 
Week ended June 7th. 910,707 1,012,312 836,208 
Week ended June 14th 902,710 1,008,838 848,657 

‘LOtasees Se eee . 21,374,652 21,979,049 18,291,101 

RB ae 


An Abuse of Refrigerator Car Equip- 
ment 


By &, -CUCALKins 


Reprinted from an article in the May issue of Fruit Dis- 
patch, a monthly published by the Fruit Dispatch Co., New 
York City. 


For many years the Fruit Dispatch Co. has been giving 
close attention to refrigerator car equipment in order to 
assist in the work of insuring good delivery of bananas 
to its consignees. Great progress has been made in recent 
years in design, construction, repair and upkeep of the 
present standard refrigerator cars, and most of the re- 
cently built cars have left the shop fine examples of good 
workmanship and material. 

When a first-class refrigerator car of this character 
is put in service it should have proper use and upkeep in 
order to maintain its efficiency. One of the principal 
difficulties which have occurred in maintaining the effici- 
ency of refrigerator equipment has been due to the pene- 
tration of the floors by moisture. This condition converts 
the floor insulation into a heat conductor and results in 
decay. Owing to the analysis of equipment troubles made 
by the Fruit Dispatch Co. a campaign was started to 
prevent ice bunker leaekage penetrating the floor struc- 
ture, by the introduction of heavier ice pans and by water- 
proofing a partition transversely with the floor under the 
ice box bulkhead. 


Almost all modern equipment is now protected by 
heavier gauge ice pans which in many instances are made 
of copper bearing metal to further resist corrosion. ‘The 
old-time ice pans, made of 18 to 22-gauge galvanized 
iron, failed after two or three years wear, and replace- 
ment did not cure the trouble which had already occurred 
through leakage of ice meltage into the floor structure 
under the bunkers and thence into the insulation beneath 
the lading space. 


All car designers and builders give great care to the 
structure, which is recognized as a very important and 
expensive part of the car, yet today car floors are being 
rapidly. ruined in the best equipment by unfair usage 
which is as unwarranted as it is incomprehensible in the 
light of common sense and good judgment. 


Transportation companies today, with full knowledge, 
are delivering good modern equipment to shippers who 
place ice in and on the packages of lading and who de- 
mand good cars for this purpose. While this practice 
is more or less general, we give two illustration of its 
extent. In one district, during the lettuce season, which 
begins about December, there were 6,129 cars shipped up 
to March 4; 5,900 of these wefe iced on the load outside 
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of bunkers. In New Orleans the present writer found 
that between April 1 and April 12, 1924, 800 cars of one 
particular line were submitted for banana service, and 
that 35 per cent of these cars had wet floors, due to icing 
on the load. In the latter case it was observed that in 
nearly every instance water was dripping through along 
the side, over sills and under sheathing, and that leakage 
occurred through other parts of the floor as well. 

The conditions described are apparent season after 
season in widespread yegetable shipping districts. Every 
year more and more good cars are being rendered ineffici- 
ent by wet insulation and less durable through decay. The 
refinements of design, workmanship and material which 
have been wrought into refrigerator car structure by the 
highest technical skill are answered with unreasoning and 
gross abuse. ; 

It is this equipment, rendered inefficient by unfair 
usage, which is largely offered to other shippers in winter, 
and which in banana service requires unusual, expensive 
protection with straw and paper and long preheating to 
meet the danger arising from a prevalent concealed defect. 

In years gone by beer was shipped with ice placed on 
top of the kegs, representing exactly the same practice 
which is now in vogue with lettuce and some other vege- 
tables insofar as the effect of meltage on the floor is 
concerned; yet the beer shipments were made in cars set 
aside for that purpose, known as “beer and ice cars,” it 
being recognized that the service was unsuited to good 
equipment. The argument is put forward that tre- 
mendous savings are made in contrast to the old system 
of icing in bunkers, but we contend that this fact does not 
warrant the present abuse of equipment, and that the 
necessity of a small percentage of the total shipping should 
not be permitted to cause this serious general deterioration 
in refrigerator cars. 

The matter is an important one and we believe that 
the transportatioa companies and car companies should 
view the facts squarely and act upon them. It is their 
investment which is suffering from material destructive 
loss at a rate out of all proportion to the earnings on iced 
lading. The shippers and receivers in general bear the 
losses of resultant inefficiency in service and are entitled 
to protection. 


Report of Fuel Association’s Committee 
on Storage Coal 


Report of standing committee, O. P. Hood, chairman, 
submitted to the recent convention of the International 
Railway Fuel Association, at Chicago. 

During the past year the matter of coal storage has 
received special emphasis, and your committee is of the 
‘opinion that it cannot do better than to report the cause, 
the direction, and the effect of this emphasis. Bearing 
on the subject, the year has brought a report from a 
specially appointed national coal commission; it has seen 
the activities of a national fuel distributor; the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council has made a special study of 
coal storage; the railroads have responded to a special 
request to store coal; the industries are taking the mat- 
ter more seriously, and certain contributions to our knowl- 
edge of spontaneous combustion have been made by the 
University of Illinois and by the U. S. bureau of mines. 

It cannot be said that out of this has come anything 
very radical concerning the practice or hazards of stor- 
ing coal, but the unusual emphasis has contributed much 
to that general education on the subject that seems to 
be the thing most needed at this time. To put the pres- 
ent need into a single sentence, one might say that coal 
storage must be sold to the general public. We must 
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fix as a national habit that which has already been prac- 
ticed under special urging. This will bring such relief 
to the general coal problem as can be expected from the 
storage of coal, 

There have been two main causes for the increased 
interest in coal storage. First, the public could not get 
coal when it was wanted, and storage seemed to be a 
means of assuring a ready supply in time of trouble. 
Second, the public believed that a part of the high price 
of coal and the annoyance of a troublesome and disturbed 
industry was due to irregular employment of miner and 
equipment, and coal storage was expected to provide a 
more reasonable load factor for the industry with a re- 
sulting lower price for coal. These two reasons were 
readily grasped by the public from out of a maze of 
conflicting facts known as the coal problem. 

The president of the United States said, “The source 
of the difficulty in the bituminous coal fields is the inter- 
mittence of operation.’ The public believed that storage 
would permit more regular operation and would insure 
a supply of coal at less price. Usuully it was assumed 
that the other fellow was to do the sioring, the operator 
at the mine, the railroad at concentration points, the 
wholesaler or jobber in his yards, or perhaps community 
storage. 

The emphasis was at first directed towards advocating 
one or another of these ideas. It was found that stor- 
age at the mine would not relieve the situation of trans- 
portation hazards, and was practical only at a small 
per cent of the mines. Storage in railroad cars was 
shown to be extremely expensive. The wholesaler and 
jobber declined the responsibility of absorbing the added 
costs, since most of the advantages lie with the consumer, 
and the plan of community storage led into a field of 
unknown hazards. The net result has been to show that 
it was the duty of each individual to consider his own © 
responsibility in the matter of coal storage, and to see 
what he could do for himself. 

The coal commission has said that, “Storage of coal 
by consumers is the all-important balance wheel between 
fluctuating consumption and variable production.” The 
essential part of this text is that storage should be by 
the consumer, thus putting the subject of coal storage up 
to the public. The source of interest in coal storage was 
the public impatience with irregular supply and advancing 
price, and the final direction of the emphasis comes back 
to the public. 

The secretary of commerce publicly supported the pro- 
gram which the railways adopted in April to store their 
coal before September 1, so as to avoid an overload on 
transportation facilities in the fall. The result was an 
accumulation of over 16,000,000 tons by September 1, and 
this was increased to 19,000,000 by January 1. The policy 
of each railroad towards coal storage has been more care- 
fully considered and policies established where none exist- 
ed. This is an excellent illustration of the result of coal 
storage study and agitation. That each industry should 
thus carefully consider and act is the sum of the coal 
commission’s recommendations, and the amount of stor- 
age that will result from this’ will be sufficient to make 
coal production reasonably uniform. 

Federated American Engineering Societies considered 
the problem of coal storage as one with which the com- 
bined engineering sense of the community should concern 
itself. It is fundamentally an engineering problem set in 
a complex of social and economic factors of wide public 
interest. 

That the problem might be studied from the engineer's 
point of view, a committee was appointed with W. L. 
Abbot, of Chicago, as chairman, and a report has just 
been issued. There is here co-ordinated the best thought 
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on the subject of coal storage as bearing on the national 
fuel problem. A sustained policy of storage by the rail- 
roads in quantities similar to the practice of the past 
year, is indicated as of advantage to the roads and to 
the public. Insofar as fear of loss by heating discourages 
storage, a better knowledge of the cause of such heating 
is desirable in order to direct storage practice. Prof. S. 
W. Parr in summarizing the chapter on “Deterioration 
and Spontaneous Combustion,” gives the following: 

“It is now possible to predict the behavior of coal under 
the various conditions met with in storage practice, and 
to prescribe the procedure to be followed. These condi- 
tions are exceedingly simple and may be enumerated as 
follows: 

“1, Anthracite has a minimum capacity for oxygen 
absorption and can be stored substantially in any quan- 
tity without deterioration or danger of loss from spon- 
taneous combustion. : 

“2. In the storage of bituminous coal it is of funda- 
mental importance that the coal be free from dust or 
duff ; that is to say, material in any considerable quantity 
that would pass a %-inch screen. In the case of lump 
coal, an addition of fine material in masses too large to 
admit of carrying away the initial increments of heat by 
transpiration of air currents will invite local heating in 
the areas where the fine coal is located. Conversely, slack 
or screenings with occasional zones of nut or lump sizes 
where air may enter will heat first at the margins of the 
areas where the coarse coal occurs. Illustrations of 
these conditions will readily suggest themselves. A stor- 
age mass of lump coal adjacent to a pile of slack will 
heat at the border line. The piling of screenings in a 
way to create channels for the free passage of air, as 
by coning, with the consequent rolling down the side of 
nut sizes, will insure heating at the margins of the chim- 
ney thus formed. Posts, giiders or braces may afford 
a ready access of air and promote heating at such points. 
Indeed, it may be noted in this connection that screen- 
ings may be stored if conditions are maintained which 
prevent the circulation of air. The opening up of chan- 
nels for a limited admission of air within the inte1ior 
of such material must be avoided. In brief,: there must 
be free circulation or no circulation of air. 


“3. Every possible accession of extraneous heat must 
be avoided. The reason has already been made obvious. 
A few of the possibile sources of heat need only to be 
enumerated—hot walls uc bulkheads, steam pipes, con- 
duits carrying hot pipes or hot air, the sun’s rays, etc. 
Any interior temperature approximately 75 degrees C. 
(170 degrees F.) should be considered as having reached 
the danger line. 

“4. The height of piles is limited only by the increased 
tendency toward segregation of sizes with increase of 
height. Theoretically, with actual observance of the con- 
ditions of free air or no air, there is no limit to the 
height to which storage piles might be carried, but prac- 
tically, with the added chance of violating those condi- 
tions, relatively shallow piles are safest. The height 
should of course be governed by the conditions as above 
emphasized. In case of doubt use moderate heights, say 
from 10 to 15 feet. There is the added advantage of dis- 
sipating the heat by conduction and radiation, as also 
the possibility of quick removal of hot spots for use under 
the boilers. 


“5. The question of coal types has little significance 
compared to the importance of uniformity of size, acces- 
sibility of air currents, and absence of extraneous heat. 
Any bituminous coal with normally good strong qualities 
may be stocked in 2 manner to insure freedom from 
heating. As a matter of fact, the conflicting statements 
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often met with concerning the storage qualities of the 
same coal, even of coal from the same mine, are evi- 
dence of the truth of these propositions. Indeed, the 
same statements may be extended to include coal mix- 
tures, and emphasis is here intended to be put primarily 
upon the fundamental requirement of absence of fine 
material. 

“6. Coal in storage which has acquired a temperature 
cf say 150 degrees I’. will proceed to the point of ignition 
unless the conditions are altered. A continuance of that 
temperature for any considerable length of time, a few 
days at most, will result in a reduction of heating value, 
and in the case of a coal to be used for carbonization, 
a weakened structure in the resulting coke.” 


In this study of spontaneous combustion of coal which 
is an essential element in the problem of storage, in- 
vestigators have until recently been unable to produce and 
control such self-heating under conditions where it could 
be observed and measured. The rate at which coal would 
absorb oxygen is easily obtained, but what proportion of 
this oxygen produced heating was not determined. Dur- 
ing the year Messrs. Davis and Byrne, of the bureau of 
mines, devised an apparatus wherein coal could be placed 
and receive no heat from without and retain all the heat 
generated within its mass. In this way coal may be 
caught in the act of self-heating, and its peculiar behavior 
observed and compared. 


These studies show that the coal substance itself com- 
bines with oxygen and produces heat, and that the rate 
of heating is so consistent with different coals, times and 
temperatures as to suggest a mathematical formula that 
is applicable to such heating. These studies so far in- 
dicate that there is some temperature about 80 degrees 
IF, where there is no self-heating of the coal substance, 
and that there is a rapid increase in the heating rate at 
temperatures from 175 degrees to 200 degrees F. All 
bituminous coals so far tried show self-heating when 
finely ground and in a current of oxygen. With this ap- 
paratus we may hope to further clai:fy our ideas about 
the cause of spontaneous cornbustion and its control. 


Pere Marquette Ry’s. 1924 Improvement 
Program 


The Pere Marquette Ry. has been for a number of 
years expending large sums of money in order to meet 
the growing needs of the communities served by this 
transportation line. The program for the year 1923 was 
the largest in the history of this railroad; that for 1924, 
while more modest, includes some items that were carried 
over from last year, because the work could not be com- 
pleted or that circumstances would not permit of these 
expenditures in the one year. 


The improvement and betterment program is a compre- 
hensive one inasmuch as every division is affected. The 
primary aim, of course, is to give better service, and this 
can only be attained by strengthening the strategic points. 
The two first items in the accompanying tabulation are 
forceful examples of what this means to the success of 
the entire railroad system. The Toledo gateway, which, 
in the past, has been a difficult point of operation because 
of the network of railroads that converge there, presented 
difficulties and delays during periods of heavy operation. 
In order to obviate the frequent congestions that have oc- 
curred there in the past, new yards and terminals at Erie 
were approved. Considerable property was purchased 
and the laying of tracks and the construction of new 
engine terminals were undertaken last year. The million- 
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dollar item in the 1924 budget is designed to complete 
this work. 

Two new steamers were ordered from the Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding Corporation last year at a total cost of $1,- 
850,000. The first of these new car ferry transfers, 
“No. 21,” was put into operation between Ludington and 
Milwaukee-Manitowoc- Kewaunee, May 31. “No. 22,” 
it is expected, will be delivered to this company this fall, 
in time to take care of the peak load of transportation. 
With these two new steamers the capacity of the across- 
the Lake Michigan lines will be increased approximately 
40 per cent. : “i 

Three hundred refrigerator cars are being constructed 
at the Wyoming and Saginaw shops of this company at a 
cost of about $3,100 each. Already nearly 75 have been 
turned out, and they are leaving the shops at the rate of 
16 a week. 

The completion of the shops at Wyoming is another 
item that was carried over from last year. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND BETTERMENTS PROGRAM FOR 1924, PERE 
M'ARQUETTE Ry. 


Completion of engine terminal and train yards, Erie. ..$1,000,000 
Two new steamers, carried over from 1923 ........... 1,850,000 
DOUBLER PeratOreCaLs water teat ela site le Se hie cade ae 930,000 
Gompletion of shopssate W-yOMmine 64s es wcce ects roee 787,000 
New rail, 90-pounds, 14,300 tons; 85-pounds, 700 tons. 645,000 
New ballast, 100 miles, various divisions............... 300,000 
Rebuilding Saginaw river bridge for heavier power. 110,000 
Praaa separation, wWOtk..c, 7. oe oon iah ate oo wa ee nee 213,000 
Ditching and bank widening, various divisions......... 85,000 
Completion of double track between Detroit and Ply- 
mouth, including automatic block signals.......... 60,000 
Revewaleotepmdcerat sMuskeCOr eanass oe wleds cls coe sete 40,000 
Rene walsor Did geeravRIVerGale nudes os cece} s.eesy sie cies 15,000 
Ne Wied Vive GUtvethackrsGalesm yates ects aaace e'ess-s ueeisiees 60,000 
Additional track facilites for the Detroit- Greenville 
fpavernworeal.Uareer. ake.) Mei e talaisis. sos tence ee 20,000 
Extension of passing tracks at Webberville, William- 
SLOMpAN CMD ClLA vty. casas pieces heer Tae vo ate ak Gener 10,000 
Mew douple-end rail loader . 22S... °UF 5... e ees 6,000 
LASHES Sie ott SoG co aioe et a eR a A 6,131,000 


New 90-pound rail is to be laid between Mt. Morris 
and Clio (6 miles), White Cloud and Bitely (16 miles), 
Oak and Elm (5 miles), Plymouth and Grand Ledge (60 
miles), Oliver and Riverdale (5 miles), Elmdale and 
Lowell (9 miles)-—a total of 101 miles. 

The 85-pound rail is to be laid between Sarnia and 
Corunna (5 miles). 

The ballasting program includes improvements of this 
nature on various divisions. With the gradual use of 
heavier power and to meet the increasing demands of 
traffic, the necessity of strengthening the Saginaw river 


bridge as well as the bridges at Muskegon and Riverdale 


became imperative. 
“Grade separation work, ordered by the state, at Belfast, 


Newaygo, Novi, Monroe, Plymouth Road and Telegraph 
road, Detroit, involves an outlay aggregating $213,000. 


Ditching and bank widening on various divisions require 
an $85,000 expenditure. The completion of the laying of 


the second track between Detroit and Plymouth, which 


was started last year, including the installation of auto- 
matic block signals, means a $60,000 item for the budget. 
Installation of new heavy-duty track scales at Wyoming, 
Muskegon and Riverdale became imperative to meet the 
increasing demands of traffic. 


Du Pont-Simplex Type “B” Locomotive 
Stoker 


In connection with. a description of the latest im- 


provements in the du Pont-Simplex type “B” locomotive 


stoker, manufactured by the Standard Stoker Co., Inc., 
New York city, which was published in the Railway Re- 
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View of DuPont-Simplex Type “B” Locomotive Stoker, with Protecting 
Grate Removed, Showing More than a Foot of Wet Coal Standing 
Above the Vertical. 


view, May 31, 1924, it is interesting to notice the results 
of a rather unusual test conducted with this stoker. 

The accompanying illustration shows the front end 
of the device, with the protection grade removed after 
a quantity of wet coal had been passed through the stoker. 
Coal of this character has a tendency to cohere under 
compression, and the slug standing more than a foot 
above the top of the vertical is an indication that very 
little trouble will be experienced from the use o} wet 
coal, 


New Type of Joint Fastening 


The Rail. Joint Co. is introducing a new rail fastening 
known as the Head-Free continuous joint, which has 
some new and unusual features. The name by which 
the joint is designated clearly indicates the most important 
feature of its design. Angle bars and other types of joint 
fastening are so designed that they fit the flat fishing sur- 
face of the head of the rail, and rigidly support the rail 
head in its loaded condition. 

The new joint leaves the underfaces of the overhang: 
ing rail head as free from rigid support as prevails 
throughout the reminder of its length. There is therefore 
no anvil reaction to counterbalance or other blows on the 
top of the rail; and because there is no such pound on the 
nearly horizontal fishing surfaces, and consequently no 
damage to what has heretofore been regarded as 
an essential bearing for a joint fastening, the damage 
to the running surface of the rail resulting from such re- 
action is therefore elminated. 

By reference to the illustration it will be seen that the 
bars cannot be cocked and the load bearing area reduced, 
because their initial position is as far inward as it is pos- 
sible for them to go. The only way either rail can move, 
either vertically or laterally, more than the other is to 
spread the heads of the bars by wedging downward the 
upper portion of the web or the fillets of one rail more 
than the other. High tensile bolts will not permit this, 
and any force of sufficient magnitude to produce such 
wedging action will tend to tighten the grip of the bar 
on the rail rather than to loosen it. For this reason there 
is excellent alignment and surface, even under the most 
severe conditions. In fact one peculiarity of the joint is 
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Head-Tree Continuous Type Rail Joint. 


that the top of the rail is very slightly, but measurably 
above the normal plane between the inside bolts. This 
tendency to react under load by gripping the rail accounts 
for the fact, which has been demonstrated under the 
severest service, that wear on both the bars and rail is 
so nearly negligible that the bars will function almost as 
efficiently on other rail, after being removed from the 
original rail when worn or damaged to such an extent 
that it is no longer fit for service. This is true for appli- 
cations to both new and second-hand rail. 

For the reasons stated, it is apparent that the joints do 
not need to be kept as tight as is required in the case of 
angle bars and similar forms of joint fastening. The 
consequence is that there is more opportunity for move- 
of the rail due to expansion and contraction, and there is 
not the condition of excessive openings in some joints, 
and no movement in others in cool weather, or the bunch- 
ing of the joint movement due to expansion in hot 
weather. 


This joint is particularly adaptable to use on old rail 
where the fishing surfaces are badly worn. It has been 
applied to badly worn rail which had been in service eight 
years, and gave most satisfactory service. The reason for 
this is that the damaged fishing surfaces under the head 
are not used, and the base fishing surfaces are not worn 
to the same extent as those under the head. 

There are a number of other advantages, such as the 
preservation of the ends of the rail, increased resistance to 
overturning, increased effective strength of the head of 
the bar, freedom from the cutting, and decreased deflec- 
tion ordinate which results in approximately the same 
blow being transmitted to the joint ties as to those inter- 
mediate, which gives a more nearly uniform maintenance 
condition. 


Landscape Gardening of the Reading 
Company 


Many railroads carry on a fairly extensive work in 
landscape gardening, horticulture, etc., incidental to the 
beautification of station grounds. A good example of 


Rail Joint Co. 


activities of this kind is the Reading Company, which 
recently placed 175,000 plants in 225 flower beds along 
the right of way of the system under the direction of 
Franz Kotrba, the company’s lanscape artist. 


These flower beds are located at 110 different points 
on the Reading lines from Williamsport to Cape May, and 
from Gettysburg, Shippensburg and Harrisburg to Beth- 
lehem and Bound Brook. In addition to these flower 
beds, the company has miles of hedge and shrubbery grow- 
ing along its right of way and at its station grounds. This 
extensive decorative work was started some years ago 
by the Reading Company. It was the outgrowth of a 
desire to increase the attractiveness of suburban life by 
making its station grounds models of floral design. With 
this end in view, the company built its own green houses 
at Wayne Junction and established a nursery on its line 
at Trenton Junction in which the flowers and all the 
shrubbery and hedge are grown. 


The first step in the work of Mr. Kotrba, who has 
been employed by the Reading for 15 years, is to lay out 
the designs for the 225 flower beds. They vary all the 
way from very simple arrangements which require but 
a few plants of one species to elaborate carpet beds con- 


taining 20,000 plants of 50 varieties, and of almost as 


many tints and hues, woven into patterns of infinite 
complexity. To insure the perfection of the design, Mr. 
Kotrba indicates on his plans just what kinds of flowers 
and colors are to be planted in each square inch of space 
In his office he keeps charts showing the kinds of flow: 
ers in each of the beds. These charts are kept strictly 
up to date, not only for Mr. Kotrba’s own information, 
but also to satisfy the curiosity of travelers who write 
to him every day: asking the name of some particular 
flower they had seen in a bed as the train sped by. 


Having completed his designs, Mr. Kotrba’s next job 
is to raise the plants, ship them to various beds, and 
place them in the soil. Plants are set out each yeat 
changing the designs and color schemes of the beds an- 
nually. The thousands of shrubs and miles of hedge 
growing along the right of way are also the subject of 
constant inspection. Mr. Kotrba and his four assistants 
devote their entire time to this work. 


A 
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Short Cuts to Economy 


Gontributed Items of Interest to the Practical Man 


Locomotive Type Crane Especially Equipped for the Unloading of Sheet Steel. 


New Type Sheet Steel 
Unloader 


One of the most difficult commodi- 
ties to handle is sheet steel. When it 
arrives in the car, two men must trans- 
fer it sheet by sheet to the small hand 
trucks, then haul it to the stock room, 
again pick it up sheet by sheet and 
stack it on a pile which in some cases 
is as much as eight feet high. When 


it is time to use this sheet in the 


presses, it must again be transferred 
by hand. 

Several attempts have been made to 
substitute mechanical means for this 
slow laborious work. A successful ma- 
chine of this class is the crane type 
sheet carrier, shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. This machine is buiit by 
the Baker R. & L. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and is known by them as the lo- 
comotive type crane. This crane, with 
its 60-inch wheelbase and 8-foot boom 
is so compact that it runs inside a 
standard box car, picks up a 3,000-pound 
load of sheet, carries it to the storage 
pile and stacks it—all in a few moments 
time. The only change in the loading 
of steel in the cars which this method 
requires, is the placing of 1-inch strips 
of lumber between the sheets to 
separate them into 3,000-pound bundles. 
In the case of a car which has been 
loaded in the usual manner, the sheet 
may be put into 3,000-pound bundles by 
hand, and two hand operations may 
still be saved at the stock piles. 


The purpose of the l-inch lumber is 
to allow room between adjacent bun- 
dles for the hooks of the special sheet 
carrier. This carrier is adjustable both 
in length and width to fit all sizes of 
commercial sheet. The hooks are 
shaped, so that they cling to the sheet 
and will not slip out from underneath. 

This crane is also suitable for han- 
dling other commodities from cars, as 
shown in the picture. Here it is carry- 
ing a box of Belgian plate glass, and 
the chain sling is used instead of the 
special carrier. 

The special feature of this crane in 
addition to its compact construction 
is the electric drive for all operations, 
and the unique method of supplying the 
power to two cable drums with one 
motor, through magnetically operated 
clutches. The capacity of the crane is 
3,000-pounds at a 7-foot radius and this 
load is readily handled without the use 
of any type of outrigger. 


Storage Battery for Rail 
Motor Cars 


A storage battery for furnishing igni- 
tion and lighting on rail motor inspec- 
tion cars has been ‘developed and is 
offered by the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Philadelphia, manufacturers 
of Exide batteries. 

This battery is offered in answer to 
the demand for a dependable and econ- 
omical source of current for lighting 


and ignition on rail motor inspection 
cars. It will furnish bright lights for 
the headlights and for the inspection 
lights, and at the same time furnish 
ignition. This battery can be charged 
over night with a low cost rectifier thus 
making its maintenance cost low. 

This battery weighs only eight and 
three-quarter pounds, three cells, six 
volts, with a rated capacity of 11 am- 
pere hours for intermittent lighting. 
Its length is 3% inches, width 4% 
inches and height 634 inches. It is 
built as one unit with a three com- 
partment hard rubber case specially 
reinforced, and is designed to effective- 
ly withstand the demands of railroad 
service. 

The thick, heavy plates and wood-and 
-rubber separators incorporated in this 
Exide battery insure long life and de- 
pendable service. 

The filling plug used on Exide bat- 


“£S8.cogge 
Storage Battery for Rail Motor Cars. 


teries requires only a quarter turn to 
the right, which locks it securely in 
place and makes it impossible for the 
solution to splash out over the bat- 
tery and case. The plug is just as 
easily removed. 


Geared Head Lathe 


The Cisco Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has recently introduced 
a new style selective geared head lathe 
in 14-in., 16-in., 18-in., 20-in., 24-in., and 
26-in., sizes. This lathe includes many 
new mechanical developments and was 
designed primarily to deliver the great- 
est amount of power with the least pos- 
sible effort, as well as to increase the 
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Cisco New Style Selective Geared Head Lathe. 


efficiency of operation, while the con- 
struction is such that it should insure 
a long period of service. 

One of the accompanying illustra- 
tions shows the headstock with the 
cover removed. The headstock is very 


that no two speeds can be engaged at 
the same time. To minimize wear and 
to insure proper lubrication the gears 
and clutches run in an oil bath. All 
shafts are mounted on ball bearings, 
and each shaft is a unit within itself. 


Headstock with Cover Removed, Cisco Geared Head Lathe. 


well proportioned with the least amount 
of overhang, and all of the shifting 
mechanism is self contained, while the 
cover contains no mechanism and as a 
consequence is easily removed. ‘The 
two main. spindle bearings are con- 
stantly kept in filtered oil by means of 
two large oil pockets inside of the head 
stock. The spindle is of high carbon 
3%4 per cent nickel steel, and provisions 
are made to take up wear and end thrust 
by means of ball bearing thrust wash- 
ers, and an adjustable spindle end thrust 
nut. The gears, which are constantly 
in mesh, are made of alloy steel, while 
all transmission or high speed gears are 
hardened and ground, thus insuring 
greater accuracy and longer life. 


Twelve speed changes in almost per- 
fect geometrical progression may be 
obtained with a minimum amount of 
manipulation by means of hardened 
positive clutches, which are designed to 
eliminate clashing when shifting from 
one speed to another. Also with this 
type of transmission it is possible to 
change the speed from the highest to 
the lowest speed without danger of 
stripping the gear teeth or damaging 
the clutches. 


In addition to these features of con- 
struction, provision is made for obtain- 
ing any desired speed by shifting the 
handles on the front of the headstock, 


and the transmission is so designated 
These units are so constructed that 
any part may be replaced with the least 
possible expense, while all of the mov- 
able parts of each unit are bushed. 


Power is transmitted by means of an 
adjustable friction clutch of a special 
design which embodies the special brake 
provided for almost instantaneous 
stopping. The starting or stopping of 
the lathe are controlled by handles con- 
veniently located at both the apron and 
the headstock, while the design of the 
brake mechanism is such that the ma- 
chine may be stopped within one-half 
to one revolution of the spindle. To 
insure proper alignment and to elim- 
inate excessive friction the main driving 
pully is supported by two large ball 
bearings. 


The motor drive is of the belted type 
with the motor mounted on a plate sup- 
ported on top of the head. The power 
is transmitted from the motor to the 
lathe by means of a high speed, endless 
double leather belt while a tightening 
pulley is provided for increasing the 
contact area of the driving pulley as 
well as to provide means for adjusting 
the tension of the driving belt. 

From the illustration of the front 
view of the lathe it can be seen that the 
bed is heavy, well ribbed and compact. 
Semi-steel is used in the construction 
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i thus making the ways much harder than 
' the carriage. To reduce wear on the 
shears, semi-steel is used in the con- 
struction of the lathe bed, and adjust- 
able gibs are provided in the carriage 
to provide means for maintaining the 
latter in proper alignment. One cabinet 
leg is provided under the headstock of 
all lathes equipped with beds 12 ft. long 
or less, while with lathes of 20-inch ca- 
pacity or with beds over 12 feet in 
length two cabinet legs are used. 


The carriage is of heavy design with 
unusually long bearings on the ways 
and is constructed with a wide bridge. 
It is well supported both in front and 
in back by the adjustable gibs, and oil 
grooves are provided to insure proper 
lubrication of the shears. The apron 
is of the double plate type supporting 
all studs from the rear. The feeds are 
obtained through a multiple-pitch steel 
worm and a bronze worm wheel run- 
ning in an oil bath. Both the longitudi- 
nal and the cross feeds operate inde- 
pendently of each other, but are ob- 
tained through the same friction and 
may be reversed in the apron. A posi- 
tive interlocking arrangement is pro- 
vided to prevent thread and feeds from 
engaging at the same time, and all of 
the gears contained in the apron except 
the friction disc and gear are made of 
steel. 


The tailstock has a heavy carbon steel 


spindle rigidly locked in correct align- 
ment by a plug clamp, which eliminates 
the necessity for splitting the barrel. 
The nose of the tailstock barrel is of 
the extended type, giving extra rigidity 
to the spindle and in addition allowing 
the carriage to be used closer to the 
tailstock. The compound tool rest has 
a full bearing on the top slide, and the 
circumference of the swivel is gradu- 
ated so that all of the degrees of a 
full circle may be obtained. 


All gears in the gear box and feed 
box are of steel, while the construction 
of the gear box is such that there is 
little possibility of its becoming dis- 
torted when heavy cuts are taken. It 
is provided with a permanent seat on 
the bed and is held in place by four 
bolts and two dowel pins. 

For rapid production purposes the 
lathe may be equipped with a rear con- 
nected tool block, a diameter stop and 
a longitudinal stop. 


~ From 1907 to 1917 the new capital put 

into our railroads averaged $660,000,000 
per year. In the four years from 1918 
to 192i, it averaged $485,000,000 a year, 
with, of course, a much lower purchas- 
ing power for each dollar spent. Itis not 
surprising, therefor, that the surplus ca- 
pacity which our railroads had a gen- 
eration ago, and. which was one of the 
most valuable assets of the country, has 
been nearly, if not entirely, wiped out. 
Consequently every period of business 
activity and heavy crops overtaxes the 
carrying capacity of the transportation 
system—Charles Dilllon, Western Rail- 
ways Committee on public Relations. 


that protection. 
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News of the Railways and the Equipment Market 


Events of the Transportation Industry — Opinion and Comment — Railroad 
Finance — Among the Railway Supply People — onstruction: Items 


Improvements and Betterments — 


Equipment Purchases 


Railroad Stockholders Form 
Organization to Treat 
For Fair Play 


Plans for a nation-wide organization 
of railroad stockholders, to be known 
as the Railroad Owners’ Association, 
were laid at a meeting in New York on 
June 18 of representatives of the stock- 
holders of the American railroads. The 
announcement is the culmination of 
efforts over a series of months to form 
a permanent organization of railroad 
security owners which can act as 
spokesman for the million investors in 
shares of the railroad companies of the 
United States. 

An organization committee, subject 
to further expansion, was formed, June 
19, headed by Floyd Mundy, of James 
H. Oliphant & Co., as chairman. Other 
members are J. D. Shatford, a sub- 
stantial owner of railroad securities in 
the northwest; A. S. Pierce, of Sum- 
mit, N. J.; Frederick Halsey, of Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, and J. V. Ryan, of New 
York city. The headquarters of the as- 
sociation will be at 801 Hibbs building, 
Washington, D. C. 


A letter outlining the program of 
the association, sent out, June 19, de- 
scribed its aims as follows: 


“Tt was the stockholders’ original in- 
vestment that made the railroads pos- 
sible and due to these investments, the 
great development of the country. They 
made their investments on the as- 
sumption that the government would 
afford them that protection which the 
constitution and the laws plainly 
guarantee, and which sound policy 
would dictate. 


“But neither congress, not the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, having 
jurisdiction and exercising control over 
the destinies of these roads, have given 
On the contrary, in 
the northwest, by compelling lower 
rates than in other sections of the coun- 
try, they have diminished the net in- 


- come of the railroads of that section 


to a figure that yields the stockholder 
but 50 per cent of the income he re- 
ceived seven years ago in the four prin- 
cipal roads, and decreasing the market 
value of his holdings between 60 and 
65 per cent, all this in the face of the 
great increase in cost of living over 
this period and while the wages of the 
laborer you employ (the stockholder 


being the employer of railroad labor) 
have advanced 97 per cent on an annual 
Dasismandmiccs per cent on an )hourly 
basis. 


“The powet of congress and regu- 
latory bodies to establish rates is not 
the power to lower them to a point 
amounting to a confiscation of the prop- 
erties.; If rates are to be .regulated 


“by the government they must be made 


on an equitable basis, in strict fairness 
to the stockholder as well as to the 
public. 


“Among the objects of the organiza- 
tion will be the appointment of a rep- 
resentative to treat with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on all matters 
affecting their interests, to remove mis- 
understandings now existing in the 
minds of many legislators on the rail- 
road situation. It will try to create a 
feeling of friendliness, assistance and 
co-operation on the part of these gen- 
tlemen, to place in the hands of every 
farmer in the United States a plain, 
simple and concise statement of the 
facts concerning the railroads and their 
relation to the farmer, and the prices 
of his products, to show them that a 
prosperous railroad is absolutely neces- 
sary for a prosperous farmer and a 
country.” 


Foreclosure Decree Next Step in D. & 
R. G. W. Reorganization. 


The Equitable Trust Co., as trustee 
for the bondholders’ committees of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R,, 
has counsel at work preparing a fore- 
closure decree to be presented to a 
federal judge upon completion, which 
will probably not be for 30 days or 
more. After the foreclosure decree has 
been entered, the railway will be re- 
organized under the plan approved on 
June 15. 


Griffing Elected Chief of Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 


L.. GGriffing,. Long Island, N: Y., 
has been elected grand chief engineer 
of the brotherhood of locomotive en- 
gineers. Mr. Griffing was formerly 
vice-president of the organization. He 
will have charge of the labor activities 
of the brotherhood, in cooperation with 
W. S. Stone, who has been promoted 
to president of all the brotherhood’s 


activities, including the brotherhood 
bank. 


Unusual Investment Trust 
Offering of Railroad Stocks 
Announced 


An offering unusual to the American 
investment market was announced in 
New York city, last week, in the form 
of bankers’ shares of a railway invest- 
ment trust based on the stocks of 17 
leading railroad systems. The offering 
is made by Bonner Brooks & Co., of 
New York city, and British & Gen- 
eral Debenture Trust, Ltd., of London, 
and the syndicate is incorporated as 
United American Railways. Bearer 
shares are to be issued of $10 each par 
value, to secure which are deposited 
with the trustee, for each 1,000 shares, 
115 shares of common stock of the 17 
railway companies, totaling $10,000 par 
value. The railroads whose stocks form 
the security back of the certificates in- 
clude the following: Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Atlantic Coast Line, Ca- 
nadian Pacific, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, Chesapeake & Ohio, Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western, Delaware & 
Hudson, Illinois Central, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Louisville & Nashville, New York 
Central, Norfolk & Western, Northern 
Pacific, Pennsylvania, Reading, South- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific. The ad- 
vertisement in this connection says: 
“The bankers shares offer an invest- 
ment that is secured by the stocks of 
17 of the largest and most prosperous 
railway companies in the world. Hither- 
to this combined security has been 
available only to the larger investors, 
the banks, insurance companies and 
other financial institutions who are ina 
position to buy the stocks of all these 
companies. Bankers shares are the re- 
sult of the continued demand of the 
investment public for diversification and 
safety, and are a form of security that 
has been the accepted medium of con- 
servative investment in England and 
other foreign countries for over 100 
years. These companies serve a com- 
bined population throughout the United 
States and Canada of over one hundred 
million and operate 94,828 miles of track 
throughout 45 states and_ eight 
provinces. The net earnings of these 
17 great railway companies for 1923 
were $377,614,208, of which $219,717,770 
was paid in dividends. The total sur- 
plus and reserves of the 17 companies 
on December 31, 1923, amounted to 
$2,507,642,540. United. American Rail- 
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ways Incorporated acts as an invest- 
ment trust. It is independent of and 
has no connection with any of the above 
17 railway companies.” 


Engineers’ and Firemen’s Representa- 
tives Fail to Meet Labor Board. 


Carrying out their threat of several 
weeks ago, Messrs. Stone and Robert- 
son failed to appear before the United 
States railroad labor board on June 
20, at the hearing to settle the wage 
disputes between their respective or- 
ganizations and the western railways. 
The union officials still maintain that 
the dispute will be settled by negotia- 
tion with the various railways con- 
cerned individually. In view of the 
importance of the question, vice-chair- 
man Hanger of the labor board an- 
nounced that the hearing was post- 
poned indefinitely. He expressed the 
belief, however, that when the final 
hearing was held, representatives of 
the unions would be present. 


Hill Railway Merger Now Awaiting 
LC. C. ‘Action. 


According to an announcement made 
by Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Ry., the merger planned 
many years ago by the late J. J. Hill, 
comprising the Great Northern Ry., 
the Northern Pacific Ry., and the Chi- 
cago Burlington & Quincy R. R., is 
now ready for presentation to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Budd stated that all testimony in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ings on the consolidation has been com- 
pleted, final arguments made and all 
briefs submitted. While the original 
grouping plan of the commission did 
not provide for this merger, the com- 
mission has not, at any time, indicated 
any hostility to the merger of these 
lines, 


Pennsylvania R. R. Asks Test Of Its 
Train Control. 


President Rea, of the Pennsylvania R. 
Rk. has filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking 
that the commission make an inspec- 
tion and test of the automatic train 
control apparatus installed on _ its 
Lewistown division, 49 miles, to the 
end that the device may be formally 
approved by the commission before the 
company is required to proceed at great 
expense with the installation of similar 
devices upon other*parts of its road 
as required by the commission’s or- 
ders of June 13, 1922, and January 14, 
1924. 

The petition also asks an extension 
of time in which to make the installa- 
tions designated, in the event that the 
device installed on the Lewistown di- 
vision is formally approved, on the 
ground that it will be physically im- 
possible to complete the installations 
within the time fixed and that, because 
of the excessive cost, such installations 
should be spread over a greater period. 


The company has expended approxi- 
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mately $350,000 on the Lewistown di- 
vision installation, and the device has 
been in actual service for all trains over 
the division since July 11, 1923. The 
company had requested the commission 
to inspect and test the installation. 


The company estimates the cost of 
equipping all its lines with the induc- 
tion type of train control, at $115,000,- 
000; the cost for its line from Baltimore 
to Harrisburg at $1,758,679, and for 
the West Jersey & Seashore between 
Camden and Atlantic City, N. J., at 
$1,077,503. 


N. C. & St. L. Passenger Train Collides 
With Work Train. 


A Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Ry. southbound passenger train col- 
lided with a work train on June 19, one 
and a half miles south of Adairsville, 
Ga. An engineer and two brakemen, 
all of the work train crew, were killed. 


Shippers Adjust Transfer 
Dispute Involving New 
York Freight Terminals 


Additional practical value of the Re- 
gional Advisory Boards is seen in the 
latest important dispute which has just 
been adjudicated by the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board. This dis- 
pute involved the request of certain 
southern lumber shippers that the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad be allowed ad- 
ditional use of the Harlem transfer fa- 
cilities in the Bronx, New York city, 
after the expiration of their lease. A 
three months’ extension of time was 
secured, which it is expected will give 
opportunity for a permanent solution 
of the problem. 


The Harlem terminal is owned by 
the Delaware Lackawanna & Western 
R. R. and is also used by the Erie and 
Baltimore & Ohio. The Baltimore & 
Ohio’s lease expires June 30, but the 
Lackawanna declined to renew it, stat- 
ing that their Harlem facilities were 
not adequate to handle the business. 
This meant that the Baltimore & Ohio 
would have to move and it would also 
mean that many southern shippers 
would be deprived of their New York 
market inasmuch as the Baltimore & 
Ohio was said io be their only north- 
ern route. 


This situation was brought before 
the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board—having jurisdiction over New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and eastern Virginia. A 
special group of the board’s executive 
committee was appointed to handle the 
matter and conferred with the inter- 
ested railroad officials. 


As a result there came an offer of 
the Lackawanna to keep open the Har- 
lem transfer for Baltimore & Ohio 
shippers another three months, in the 
interests of public service. The offer 
was accepted by the committee with 
the understanding, however, that any 
individual shipper might be free to ap- 
peal the case further in any way he 
saw fit. 
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This disposition of the case will give 
the Baltimore & Ohio an additional 
ninety days to arrange for other New 
York terminal facilities to take care 
of its northbound traffic. 


This is the 39th serious problem 
which the Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
of the country have settled directly 
with the railroads without invoking the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Railroad Taxes in 1923 Were $37,906 
An Hour. 


Federal and State taxes paid in 1923 
by the class I railroads, excluding the 
large switching and terminal compan- 
ies, averaged $909,747 daily, or $37,906 
an hour, according to the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, basing its find- 
ings on reports just filed by the car- 
riers. The total amount of taxes paid 
during the year was $332,057,588. There 
has been a steady increase in the taxes 
paid by the railroads during the last 
thirteen years. The amount paid an- 
nually, as well as the average per day, 
follows: 


Fiscal Amount Amount per 

Year (In millions) day 
LO Vea oe es $98,626 $270,211 
LOL Zee aos 109,445 299,031 
ONS Siemens 118,386 324,348 
LO LAL ene. 135,572 371,432 
LOT Step ee 133,276 365,141 
LO Gee eee 145,517 397,588 
F910 Stee S713 429,272 
LOTS rane. 213,920 586,082 
LOTS ween. 223475 611,439 
1919 Seer 232,601 637,264 
1920 Saas 272,061 743,337 
LOM eee’ 275,875 755,825 
1922 ee 301,034 824,753 
1923 Peers: 332,057 909,747 


* Fiscal year changed in 1916 to end 
on Dec. 31 instead of June 30. 


Twenty Roads Oppose Revision of 
Overtime Rates. 


At a hearing before the United States 
railroad labor board on June 24, 20 


railways opposed the petition of the 


brotherhood of maintenance of way 


employees and railroad shop workers. | 


The union is asking time and a half for 
the ninth and tenth hour and for Sun- 
days and holidays. They also request 
straight time instead of half time pay- 
ment for traveling and double time 
after 16 hours. A. F. Stout, of the 
brotherhood, stated that the 20 rail- 
ways involved were merely the first of 
a series which will embrace practically 
all railways in the country. The rail- 
ways named in the present petition are: 
Baltimore & Qhio; Buffalo Rochester 
& Pittsburgh; Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chicago & St. Louis; Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois; Chidago & Northwestern; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis; Chesapeake & 
Ohio; Ft. Smith & Western; Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf; Louisville Hender- 
son & St. Louis; Midland Valley; 
Michigan Central; Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas; New York Central; Nashville 
Chattanooga & St. Louis; Pere Mar- 
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quette; Pennsylvania; Rutland; Term- 
inal R. R. of St. Louis. 


Executives Salaries Small Part of Rail- 
way Revenues. 


The aggregate sum paid to railroad 
executives in salaries is equivalent to 
a salary of $4,000 a year to the execu- 
tive of a corporation doing $6,400,000 
worth of business a year. These fig- 
ures are derived from commission re- 
ports and from material filed from time 
to time with the United States sen- 
ate relative to alleged “fancy salaries” 
paid railroad executives. What these 
figures show is briefly as follows: 


The railroads had operating revenues 
in 1923 of about $6,400,000,000 


The salaries of their presidents 
amounted to about........ $4,000,000 


Reduced to terms of a smaller busi- 
ness, this is equivalent to a corpora- 
tion doing a gross business in a year 
eM ret ons saris reas Osa $6,400,000 

Paying its president a salary of $4,000 

This sum is much lower than is paid 
in other businesses for corresponding 
ability and responsibility. 

If all the general officials and their 
assistants, together with all the division 
officials and their assistants, in fact all 
of those in official position of any char- 
acter in the management of our rail- 
roads (and who receive less than three 
per cent of the money paid by the rail- 
roads for labor) were discharged, the 
savings would not be sufficient to en- 
able the roads to reduce their freight 
rates One per) Cent: 


Canadian Revenue Car Loading Shows 
a Slight Decrease. 


Canadian car loading during the week 
ending June 14, showed a slight falling 
off from the previous week viz; 871 
cars. In the eastern division decreases 
were recorded in grain, coal and ore 
and increases in merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight. In the western di- 
vision also grain loading was lighter 
by 1,056 cars and coal continued light 
due to labor troubles. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year the 
improvement was only 1,291 cars which 
was all in the western division, the 
east showing a decline of 1,489 cars. 
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First Annual Southern Pacific Track 
and Field Meet. 


The accompanying illustration indi- 
cates a new and additional phase in the 
community of interest which exists be- 
tween the management of the Southern 
Pacific Lines (in Texas and Louisiana) 
and the employees of that system. The 
illustration shows the athletic park at 
Houston, Texas, recently created by the 
Southern Pacific management as an in- 
ducement to its employees to take 
greater interest in the opportunities af- 
forded by the out-doors and as a par- 
ticular incentive to athletic sports and 
competition. The first annual track and 
field meet took place on June 2, follow- 
ing the elimination trials of May 31, in 
the presence of President W. R. Scott 
and all management officers, including 
division chiefs, many of whom ac- 
companied their delegations, and all of 
whom were in enthusiastic’ support of 
the annual contests. First honors and 
the “president’s trophy” were won by 
the Houston team with 60 points, New 
Orleans being second with 43, and 
Beaumont division taking third place 
with 39 points. The Beaumont division 
also had the high point man, S. Irvine, 
brakeman, who won the discus and 
broad jump; second place in 120 high 
hurdles, high jump and shot put, and 
fourth in javelin. Thomsen of 
Houston won three first in the long 
runs; and Dan Lane, New Orleans, two 
firsts and one second in the dashes and 
low hurdles. Payne, also a Beaumont 
division brakeman, won shot put, jave- 
lin and second in discus. President 
Scott of the System, in commenting 
upon the events, said: ‘‘We have only 
gone back a thousand years or so for 
our inspiration, and if the old Greeks 


could inspire the Olympics every four . 


years, I am satisfied the Southern Pa- 
cific can cut out just seventy-five per 
cent of the lay over and have our con- 
tests every year. This is what we pro- 
pose to do and we have every reason 
to believe that the annual contests, pre- 
ceded by several months of prepara- 
tion and participated in by a thousand 
of our young men in all classes of ef- 
fort, will not only encourage a healthy 
interest in the life out of doors and in 
the sports which call for skill and 
courage, but it will mean also a better 
interest in the clean things of life and 
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much better minds and bodies with 
which to meet the demands of existence. 
We hope to make the 1925 contests a 
feature of the athletic activities of 
Texas and Louisiana. Our Houston 
track is the finest in the southwest and 
our field as lovely a location as can be 
found. In the meantime, Southern Pa- 
cific family spirit is an active factor 
in the development of our lines, and 
this we shall always endeavor to main- 
tain.” 


Washington-Montreal Express Hit by 
Freight Train in Vermont. 


A freight train collided head-on with 
the Washington-Montreal express of 
the Central Vermont Ry., near Sharon, 
Vt., on June 20. A fireman was killed 
and two trainmen injured, but the pas- 
sengers were unhurt. Both engines 
were derailed, as was a baggage car 
and three freight cars. 


Port of Montreal, Canada, Making Re- 
markable Progress. 


Remarkable growth in all branches 
of port activities is evidenced in the 
annual report of the harbor commis- 
sioners of Montreal, covering the navi- 
gation season of 1923. Although only 
operating seven months of the year, 
this port last year handled 120,107,990 
bushels of grain, a quantity greater than 
any other port on the continent. The 
total number of ocean-going vessels 
trading to the port in 1923 season was 
1,117, having a net registered tonnage 
of 3,728,740, compared with 1,194 ships 
in 1922 total. 


Sand House Column 


Sour MASH. 


We observe that a section foreman 
down on the Kansas City Southern 
recently discovered a still under a cul- 
vert along the line. We respectfully 
suggest that a rush telegram be sent 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Perhaps they would then in- 
crease the KCS valuation figure. 

ES oat alle 
ONE PAIR. 


Meet John W. and W. J. Christy, 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. twins, who 
have 94 years and two months service 


First Annual 


Track and Field Meet of the Southern Pacific, Texas and Louisiana Lines; Held at Houston, Texas, June 2. 
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between them. William, who is a 
clerk in the freight station at Phil- 
adelphia, has a service age of 48 years 
and six months; John, who is an en- 
gineer, 45 years and eight 
Both were born in Philadelphia, No- 
vember 25, 1858. We hereby elect the 
Christy twins as our candidates in the 
contest for the oldest railway twins in 
point of service. Can anybody beat 
them? 
hae fos 3 

M-mMM! CHICKEN! 

Well, we’re back from the superin- 
tendents’ convention. Moreover, we 
didn’t play poker on the special train. 
We were too busy eating. Look what 
the New York Central provided for 
us and then say if you blame us: 


LUNCHEON 


Pepper Pot Biltmore 
Hearts of Celery Pin Money Pickles 
Radishes 


Fried Soft Shell Crabs, Tartare Sauce 
Julienne Potatoes 


Grilled Filet Mignon With Fresh 
Mushrooms 
New Green Peas 
New Potatoes Argentine 


Combination Salad 
French Dressing 


Green Apple Pie 
Cantaloupe A La Mode 
Iced Tea Coffee Milk 


DINNER 


Puree of Tomatoes and New Green 


Peas Julienne 
Green Olives 
Celery Hearts 


Ripe Olives 


Broiled Lake Superior Jumbo White- 
fish, Maitre D’Hotel 
Potatoes Rissole 


Breast of Spring Chicken, Smithfield 
Ham 
New Green Asparagus 
New Potatoes Vichy 


Endive Salad, Roquefort Dressing 
Vanilla Ice Cream With 
Crushed Berries 


: Assorted Cakes 
Cheese and Toasted Biscuits 


French 


Coffee 
We didn’t just get some of that, we 
got all of: it. 
Gane 


Patents onRailway Devices | 


Issued by the United States Patent Office, 
June 17, 1924 

Extension Car Step, 1,498,493—Bill 

Tune and L. West, Carbon Hill, Ala. 

Safety Dievice for Car Trucks, 1,498,494 


months. 
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—Charles H. Turner, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor to Osgood (Bradley 
Car Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Car Seal, 1,498,461—Lee E. Logan, 
Edgemont, S. Dak. 


Railway Car, 1,498,390—John A. La- 
mont, Chicago, IIll., assignor to Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, Chicago, Ill 

Automatic Air-Brake Control Mechan- 
ism, 1,498,381—Frank N. Johnston, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., assignor of one-half 
to C. Y. Beard, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Automatic Railway-Crossing Signal, 
—1,498,349. Melvin A. Butterfield, 
Endeavor, Wis. 

Railway-Rail Brace, 1,498,325—John G. 
Mueller, Dayton, Ohio. 

Railway Brace, 1,498,326—John G. 
Mueller, Dayton, Ohio. 

Highway-Crossing Signal, 1,498,157— 
Charles W. Dunham, Fairmont, Pa., 
assignor to The Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

Highway Barrier for Railroad Cross- 
ings, 1,498,115—Peter Pace, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Journal Box, 1,498110—Thomas E. 
Murray, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Railway Bridge Signal, 1,498,093— 
Joseph Gross, Denver, Colo. 

Car Truck, 1,498,046—Jacob C. Larsen, 
Columbus, Ohio, assignor to The 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 

Railway Water-Closet, 1,498,015 — 
James A. Corry, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, assignor to Thomas Birkett 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Metallic Tie, 1,497,987—William M. 
Riggins, Lynch, Ky. 

Locomotive-Handling Crane, 1,497,961 


’ 


—John S. Townsend, Harvey, IIl., 


assignor to Whiting Corporation, 
Harvey, III. 

Friction Shock-Absorbing Mechanism, 
1,497,935—John F. O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments, to W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Safety Device for Dump Cars, 1,497,931 
—John O. Neikirk, Lombard, and 
David Hindahl, Chicago, Ill. 

Tie Plate, 1,497,667—William Stephen 
Boyce, Chicago, Ill, Filed Noy. 17, 

1923. Serial No. 675,259. 


Railway Supply Trade 


The Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chi- 
cago, engineers and contractors for 
locomotive coaling plants, have con- 
cluded a contract with the R. H. Beau- 


mont Co., Philadelphia, builders of 
Foiler-house coal and ash _ handling 
plants. By this arrangement the Rob- 


erts & Schaefer Co., in its manufacture 
bas the exclusive right of the use on 
railroads of certain Beaumont patents, 
and likewise The Beaumont Co., in its 
field has the exclusive use of certain 
coal handling patents owned by the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. In this way 
the accumulated experience of the en- 
gineering departments of each concern 
is available to their clients. 
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Philip S. Wescott, formerly assistant 
car lighting engineer of the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., has now 
been appointed special representative 
for the Pyle-National Co., with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Westcott re- 
ceived grade and high school education 
at Oak Park, Ill. He received the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in railway 
electrical engineering from the uni- 
versity of Illinois in February, 1921, 
and since that time has been associated 
in various capacities, with the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 

* *k x 

The Chicago: Pneumatic Tool Co., 
in connection with its subsidiary com- 
panies, Canadian Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, and the Consolidated 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Ltd., London, 
England, announces the transfer of 
Howard Bird, for several years gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian company 
with headquarters in Montreal, to the 


- position of managing director of the 


Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co., and 
director of European sales of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., with head- 
quarters in London, to succeed the late 
H. D. Megary; and the transfer of D. 
M. Wesbrook from district sales man- 
ager, Minneapolis branch to Montreal, 
as general manager of the Canadian 
Pneumatic Tool Co., to.succeed Mr. 
Bird. 

* * * 

The Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has moved its general offices to the 
19th floor of the Straus building, 316 
South Michigan avenue. 

* * * 

Frank R. Bacon has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Cutler- 
Hammer Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
New York, N. Y. Mr. ‘Bacon is suc- 
ceeded as president by B. L. Worden, 
formerly president of the Worden-Al- 
len Co., Milwaukee; Wis., and the 
Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buffalo, N. 


Y. 


* * 


F. B. Leopold Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been incorporated to take over 
the design and construction of water 
softening and filtration plants, which 
has been operated by F. B. Leopold 


-since the dissolution of the Pittsburgh 


Filter & Engineering Co. 
* OK OF 

B. F. Paist, formerly night superin- 
tendent of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, died in Philadelphia recently. 

i, RSL 

Henry H. Dickson, president of the 
Dickson Car, Wheel Co., Houston, 
Texas, died at his home in that city 
recently. 

* ok Ox ; 

F. Skelton, managing director of the 
Canadian Shovel & Tool Co., died at 
his home in Hamilton, Ont., on June 8. 

kK Sk 

James P. Doherty, purchasing agent - 
of the Ottawa Car Co., Ottawa, Ontya 
died in that city recently. 

ee ' 

Lt.-Col. William Hendrie died at his 

home in Hamilton, Ont., recently. Col. 
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Hendrie was president of Hendrie & 
Co., railway contractors, and was also 
vice-president of the Hamilton Bridge 
Works, besides being a director in sev- 
eral other corporations. 

x Ok x 


Robert E. Russell, sales manager of 
laboratory products of the General 
Electric Co., died in a hospital at 
Schenectady, N. Y., on June 20. 

x Ok * 


Vrabeck & Kessler, formerly New 
York representatives of Alfred Box & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., crane builders, 
having dissolved, the Box company will 
handle its New York sales direct from 
its main offices in Philadelphia. 

* kK * 


The Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. 
J., manufacturer of staybolt and engine 
bolt iron, announces that it will here- 
after conduct its sales with its own or- 
ganization. Howard A. Gray has been 
appointed general manager of sales, 
with headquarters at Chicago, IIll., and 
Henry T. Bradley has been appointed 
eastern sales manager, with head- 
quarters at New York city. Other rep- 
resentatives appointed are: John H. 
Craigie, E. W. Kavanagh and C. F. 
Barton. 

kk * 

The United Appliances Corpn., New 
York city, has been incorporated for 
$1,000,000 to act as distributor for cer- 
tain locomotive appliances. 


ee ae 
Leonard R. Nourie has been ‘ap- 
pointed district representative of 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son and the 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, with 
headquarters at 1426 Park building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

k ok Ox 


The General Electric Co. has awarded 
contracts covering the erection of a 
five-story office building and warehouse 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

te 


The Buda Co., Harvey, Ill., plans the 
erection of a one-story warehouse, 100 
by 150, to cost $60,000, at Harvey, III. 

* ke X 

The Southern Tie & Timber Co., 
Winfield, La., has been incorporated 
to deal in railway cross ties, switch ties, 
bridge timbers and crossing plank. 
Charles Gilstrap is president and gen- 
eral manager, J. S. P. Porter is vice- 
president and L. H. Pace is secretary 
and treasurer. 

x * x 

J. E. Toohey, Castleton, N. Y., has 
taken over the manufacture and sale of 
the Toohey timber dapper. This device 
was formerly manufactured and sold 
under contract with the National Con- 
crete Machinery Co., Madison, Wis. 

x ok Ox 


William S. Boyce, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to president of The 
Railroad Supply Co., in charge of sales, 
with headquarters at Chicago, IIl., was 
born in Del Rio, Texas. He attended 
public school in San Antonio, Texas, 
and graduated from A. & M. College 
of Texas as civil engineer. He entered 
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the maintenance department of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico following 
graduation and, in 1909, returned to 
the United States, entering the main- 


William S. 


Boyce 


tenance of way department of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, reporting to the 
general manager, later being appointed 
roadmaster. He left the services of 
this road to accept the same position 
withetnesed. & S. Fe Ry In’ 1911 
he severed his connection with the 
Santa Fe to enter the railway supply 
field and in 1923 became associated 
with The Railroad Supply Co. as 
special representative, in which capacity 
he has served until his recent promo- 
tion. 
x Kx 

Clyde P. Ross has been elected vice- 
president of the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co., with headquarters at Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. Ross has been associated with the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., since it was 
first organized. 

x * 

Charles Corwin has been appointed 
general superintendent of construction 
of the Roberts & Schaefer Co., suc- 
ceeding C. C. Brackett, resigned to en- 
ter other business. 

* * x 


The American Steel Foundries is 
making extensive repairs to its Sharon, 
Pa., works, which were used for the 
manufacture of munitions during the 
war. 

x OK OK 

Benjamin F. Miles, former president 
of the Browning Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died recently at his 
home in Cleveland Heights. 

get tee. 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Mar- 
ion, Ohio, announces the following 
changes: Harvey T. Gracely has been 
appointed assistant sales manager, and 
Clarence E. Silva has been appointed 
advertising manager, succeeding Mr. 
Gracely. 
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The Emerman Co., Erie, Pa., manu- 
facturer of steel railway equipment, 
has opened a branch office at Detroit, 
Mich., in charge of M. M. Broad, dis- 
trict manager, who will be assisted by 
S. F. Staff. L. W. Landay:has been 
appointed manager of the Pittsburgh 
offices of this company 

et eek 


J. V. Miller has been appointed west- 
ern sales representative of the Prime 
Mfg. Co., with headquarters at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Mr. Miller was formerly dis- 
trict storekeeper of the Chicago Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry., at Deer Lodge, 
Mont. 

ok & 


Sale of the plant, equipment and 
good will of the Norwalk Iron Works 
Co. of Norwalk, Conn., to Charles B. 
Stanley, a Cleveland banker, was con- 
firmed by Judge Edwin S. Thomas of 
the United States ‘district court, in 
Norwalk on June 16. Immediately fol- 
lowing the purchase by Mr. Bissell he 
transferred the properties to the Nor- 
walk Co., a new corporation which will 
operate the plant in the production of 
its familiar products. Directors of the 
new corporation are Charles B. Stan- 
ley, Howard N. Bissell and Geo. F. 
Griffith of Cleveland; F. R. Hickman 
and E. H. Havens of Bridgeport; and 
R. C. Witner and T. H. Hermanson of 
Norwalk. These directors, at a meet- 
ing following the sale, organized with 
Mr. Havens as president; Mr. Hick- 
man, vice-president and treasurer; R. 
C. Witmer, secretary, and T. H. Her- 
manson, works manager. The new com- 
pany has announced that it will con- 
tinue the Norwalk plant along existing 
lines, with a general broadening of its 
output, to include the complete range 
of air.and gas compressors, and a fur- 
ther development of its service of ma- 
chines already in the field. 


Railway Literature | 

THE BUSINESS OF RAILWAY TRANSPOR- 
TATION, by Lewis H. Haney, Ph. D, pro- 
fessor of economics, in New York Uni- 
versity. Published by the Ronald Press 
Co., 20 Vesey street, New York City; 
bound in cloth, 613 pages, size 8 by 
5% in.; price $4.00. 

This volume presents a discussion of 
the railroad business, mainly from the 
standpoint of the shipper and traffic 
men. The rights of the railroad and 
of the investor in railroad securities 
have not been overlooked, however, 
and the welfare of the general public 
has also been kept in mind. After a 
concise description of railway organ- 
ization and functions which supplies 
an adequate and essential background, 
the author discusses railroad geography 
and the groups into which the roads 
may be divided because of location. 
The importance of location and route 
in relation to rates is also indicated. 
The economic fundamentals of the rail- 
way business are brought out in an 
important section dealing with the prin- 
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ciples of rate making. This is followed 
by an explanation of railway rates in 
practice. Among the subjects discus- 
sed in this connection are freight clas- 
sification and commodity rates, carload 
provisions, freight tariffs and routing, 
freight rate territories and traffic asso- 
ciations. Another section deals with 
the shipping of freight, in transit privil- 
eges, terminal problems, demurrage, 
and freight claims. The final section 
is devoted to a consideration of gov- 
ernment regulation in the United States. 


a a 
The American Malleable Castings 
Association, Cleveland, O., have re- 
cently issued a pamphlet descriptive 


of the use of malleable iron in the 
transportation field. It deals primar- 
ily with the various processes of man- 
ufacturing and testing this material to- 
gether with an outline of some Of the 
specific uses of malleable iron cast- 
ings. 
* ok x 

The International Railway Fuel As- 
sociation has announced the fourth and 
last of a series of four pamphlets deal- 
ing with Fuel and Related Economies. 
These pamphlets were prepared for, 
and at the request of, the American 
Railway Association by the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association for 
the purpose of furnishing additional 
information relative to fuel conserva- 
tion. The data and information con- 
tained in these booklets is taken in 
part from the proceedings of the pre- 
vious conventions of the Fuel Asso- 
ciation and from various other sources. 
This last booklet contains eight sub- 


jects that ari: of particular interest 

to the officials of the various roads. 
x Ok Ok 

The Portland Cement Association 


has just issued a booklet entitled, “Ed- 
itor’s Ready Reference Book on the Ce- 
ment Industry and Concrete,” which 
contains much valuable information and 
authoritative facts and figures about 
the important uses of concrete. A short 
but complete history of the cement in- 
dustry is included. In addition there 
are a number of ready reference tables 
on road mileage, highway maintenance 
tosts, cement production and use, and 
farious other matters of interest. 
x Ok Ox 

The locomotive booster is the sub- 
ject for a very complete and well illus- 
trated instruction book which has just 
been issued by the Franklin Railway 
Supply Co., New York. To get the 
most out of any device it is necessary 
as well as obvious that a thorough un- 
derstanding of its care and maintenance 
be had, and it was with this object in 
view that this booklet has been issued, 
and it should be in the hands of every- 
one having anything to do with this 
class of equipment. 


= 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission to issue $35,- 
000,000 of refunding and general mort- 
gage six per cent bonds. At the sams 
time it was granted permission to pledge 
with the trustees of the mortgage a 
total of $7,712,300 of its Toledo-Cin- 
cinnati division first lien and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds and to pledge with 
the trustees of certain other mortgages 
$5,000,000 of Schuylkill River East Side 
R. R. first mortgage bonds. 


Boston & Maine.—This company an- 
nounces the opening, on June 23, 1924, 
of a traffic agency at room 910, Wool- 
worth building, New York, N. Y. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna.—A tentative 
valuation of $9,845,905 has been placed 
on this company’s property, as of June 
30, 1919, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Canadian National.—The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Rys. 
for the week ending June 14, 1924, were 
$4,508,917.00, being a decrease of $225,- 
601.74, as compared with the corres- 
ponding week of 1923. The gross earn- 
ings of the Canadian National Rys. 
from January 1, to June 14, 1924, have 
been $103,995,611.00, being a decrease of 
$937,667.30, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1923. 


Canadian Pacific—The recently es- 
tablished hydro-airplane service from 
the terminus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Angliers, Ont., to the 
Rouyn goldfields, has proved to be very 
successful. Prospectors and others us- 
ing the air route state that it not only 
reduces the time required to “get into” 
the goldfields by several hours, but 
also eliminates the many hardships as- 
sociated with the pack trails. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy.— 
Stephen Burch, W. D. Hines, E. P. 
Bracken, vice-president in charge of 
operation, and C. E. Spens, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, have been elec- 
ted members of the board of directors 
of this railway 


Chicago Rock Island & Pacific. — 
A. A. Cook has been elected a director 
of this company. 


Erie.—This company has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pledge and repledge all 
or any part of $17,217,000 of first con- 
solidated mortgage general lien four 
per cent bonds and $8,812,000 of its 
general mortgage fout per cent 50-year 
convertible bonds, series B, as collateral 
security for any note or notes it may 
issue. 


Fellsmere.—See “Trans Florida Cen- 
tial.2 


Florida East Coast.—This company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to issue 
$1,875,000 of five per cent equipment 
trust certificates, to be sold, subject 
to the approval of the commission, to 
J. P. Morgan & Co., at 97.56 per cent 
Olepan 
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Georgia & Florida—J. S. Williams, 
receiver for this company, has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to acquire control 
of the Statesboro Northern Ry., a 40- 
mile line extending between States- 
boro and Stevens Crossing, Ga. by 
lease and purchase of its capital stock. 


Great Northern—The longest train- 
load of shingles ever transported across 
the American continent left the Pacific 
coast this week, traveling over the 
Great Northern Ry. on its journey to 
the twin cities and eastern markets. 
This train consisted of 125 freight cars, 
measuring more than a mile in length. 
It required three of the Great North- 
ern Ry’s. mammoth mountain type oil 
burning engines to haul this remark- 
able consignment of roofing material. 
There are enough shingles in this lot 
to roof the houses of a town of 10,000 
people. 
able attention enroute and motion pic- 
tures were taken of its movement for 
use in. the news weeklies throughout 
the country. 


International-Great Northern.—Suit 
was filed in federal district court at 
New Orleans, La., June 19, by the 
state of Texas, attacking the proposed 
merger of the International-Great 
Northern with the New Orleans, Tex- 
as & Mexico (Gulf Coact Lines) on 
the ground that such a merger would 
be in violation of the anti-trust laws. 
The court is asked to prevent the sale 
of stock and to permanently block the 
merger. 


In order to develop tonnage along 
its lines, this company is promoting 
the construction of large irrigation 
systems between Laredo and San An- 
tonio, Texas. The largest, of these is 
the irrigation of approximately 8,000 
acres in the valley of the Neuces river. 


Kansas Oklahoma & Gulf. — H. W. 
Gibson, of Muskogee, Okla., has been 
appointed receiver of this railway, ef- 
fective June 6. The receiver was 
named on the petition of the South- 
western Co:, Inc., and R. S. Inger- 
soll of Philadelphia, Pa., representing 
the holders of first mortgage bonds. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis. —W. H. 
Bremner, receiver of this railway, has 
made application for permission to 
abandon and junk the line from Alaska 
to Le Beau, S. D., a distance of anpoms 
12 miles. 


‘Missouri Pacific—In recognition of 
the good results obtained by employees 
in accident prevention work during the 
past twelve months, Vice-President and 
General Manager J. M. Egan of the 
Missouri Pacific R. R. has authorized 
the award of two prize banners to the 
shop and division making the best 


showing in safety first work for the 


year beginning July 1. The Missouri 
Pacific has maintained safety first com- 
mttee organization since 1912, being a 
pioneer in this work among western 
lines. Under their plan of committees, 


the individual employees offer sugges- 


The train attracted consider- 
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tions for eliminating hazards and pro- 
moting public safety, which are then 
acted upon by the railroad manage- 
ment. In addition to membership in 
the national safety council the Missouri 
Pacific is also an active participant in 
the safety section of the American 
Railway Association, which is now 
carrying on an extensive educational 
campaign with a view to preventing 
highway grade crossing accidents. 


Mobile & Ohio.—This company has 
made application for authority to aban- 
don its line extending between Del- 
champs and Alabama Port, Ala., a dis- 
tance of 4.73 miles. 


Pennsylvania & Atlantic.—This com- 
pany has filed a petition with the public 
utility commission of New Jersey, re- 
questing permission to abandon its 
Browns Mills branch, extending from 
Browns Mills Junction, to Browns 
Mills, N. J., a distance of about two 
miles. 


Reading.—On Sunday, June 22, the 
Reading Co., placed in effect the full 
summer schedule on its seashore lines 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City, Ocean City, Stone Harbor, Wild- 
wood, Cape May and Sea Isle City. On 
this date, a number of fast express 
trains in each direction between Phil- 
adelphia and these resorts will be added 
to the schedule. The regular $1.50 
daily seashore excursions were also 
started at this time. Under this sche- 
dule 20 express trains will be opcrated 
weekdays from Philadelphia to Atlan- 
tic City and 20 from Atlantic City to 
Philadelphia, eight from Philadelphia 
to Ocean City, six to Wildwood, six 
to Cape May, six to Stone Harbor and 
two to Sea Isle City. In addition to 
this service there will be a Saturday 
only train from Chestnut street ferry 
and South street ferry for Ocean City, 
Stone Harbor, Wildwood and Cape 


General Committee and Officers, Division VI—Purchase sand Stores, at 
(Left Group.) 


the Atlantic City Convention. 
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May. Ample service will also be pro- 
vided on Sundays in both directions be- 
tween Philadelphia and these resorts. 
The placing in service of this schedule 
is in keeping with the improvements 
the Reading has been making in its 
service. These include the placing in 
service of the new Camden terminal, 
the electrification of the Chestnut 


street ferry slips, and the addition of © 


several high speed Pacific type pas- 
senger locomotives to the motive pow- 
er on its seashore lines. Improvements 
are being made also to handle the grow- 
ing traffic through South street ferry, 
Philadelphia. These improvements in- 
clude the placing in service of an addi- 
tional ferry slip, the enlargement of 
the present ferry house, and the con- 
struction of an overhead bridge across 
Delaware avenue, an escalator, and a 
stairway connecting the South street 
station of the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit elevated line with the Reading’s 
ferry house. 


Southern.— This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its 
branch line between Burgin Junction 
and ‘Burgin, Ky., a distance of 3.83 
miles. 


Statesboro Northern.—See “Georgia 
& Florida.” 


Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis.— 
This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 


thority to issue nominally $2,000,000 
of four per cent general mortgage 
bonds, to be sold at not less than 


81.5 per cent of par, the proceeds to 
be used for improvement. 


Trans Florida Central.—This com- 
pany has requested authority to acquire 
the Fellsmere R. R. property in Flor- 
ida, which is now owned by the Stan- 
dard Agricultural Chemical Corpn. The 
application states that the change of 


fice, 


ownership will involve no change in the 
operation or management of the line. 


Union Pacific—According to an an- 
nouncement by President Carl R. Gray, 
this railway has expended approximate~ 
ly $30,000,000 for additions and better- 
ments this year, thus exceeding the im- 
provement program of 1923, which re- 
sulted in an expenditure of $28,950,000. 


Virginian.—This company has made 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to pledge 
$4,500,000 of first mortgage five per 
cent 50-year gold bonds, of date May 
1, 1912, and $1,500,000 of similar bonds, 
of date March 1, 1922, in order to se- 
cure repayment to the National City 
Bank of $4,000,000. 


| New Roads and Projects | 


British Columbia.—It is reported that 
work will be started this summer on 
a 20-mile logging railway along the 
Chehalis river valley in the Harrison 
Lake district, to open up new lumber 
territory. The project is estimated to 
cost $400,000. 


Colorado.—The Denver & Salt Lake 
R. R. (the Moffat road), has ordered 
a survey made west from Craig, Colo., 
to the Hamilton dome oil fields and, 
ultimately, to Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Florida——The Mid City R. R. plans 
the construction of a 14-mile line from 
Haines = City. bla, to’ Polk City sila 

Surveys are being made by the Flor- 
ida West Coast Ry. covering the pro- 
posed line between Tallahassee and 
Parry. 


Maine.—The Quebec Extension has 
requested authority from the Interstate 
to construct 
railway between 


Commission 
of new 


Commerce 
112 miles 


Thornley, Assistant Purchasing Agent, Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; (14)_ 
(rear) J. G. Stuart, General Storekeeper, Chicago burlington & Quincy 


Left to Right—(1) H. H. Laughton, Assistant to Vice-President, South- R. R.; (15) BE. H. Hughes, General Storekeeper, Kansas City Southern 
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Washburn, Maine, and the west border 
of the state. 


Oklahoma.—The Kansas City South- 
ern Ry. is reported to be planning a 
new line from Watts northwestward 
toward Grove, to cost $100,000 or more. 


Ontario.—The Temiskaming & North- 
ern Ontario Ry., plans the construction 
of a 20-mile extension from the present 
terminus of its St. James Bay exten- 
sion to Smoky Falls on the Mattagami 
river. 


Quebec.—The Canadian National 
Rys. plan a 20-mile branch line from 
St. Prosper to Three Rivers, estimated 
to cost $320,000. 


Texas.—It is reported that the Atch- 
ison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. will 
shortly commence the connection of a 
130-mile branch from Tulia to Benja- 
min. 


Wyoming.—The Wyoming & Col- 
orado Short Line R. R. has filed with 
the Wyoming public utilities commis: 
sion a copy of its application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to build a 380-mile railway 
from Casper, Wyo., through Craig, 
Col., to the Colorado-Utah state line. 


es 


(Foreign Railways] 


England.—_J. H. Thomas, a member 
of Premier MacDonald’s cabinet and 
who was also general secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen of Eng- 
land, has been tendered a leave of ab- 
sence, without salary, by that organi- 
zation. 


New Zealand.—Premier Massey has 
announced that the government is ar- 
ranging for a thorough inquiry into the 
railway system of New Zealand, with a 
view of eliminating any extravagances 
that may exist and to determine what 
economies may be instituted without 
affecting the service. 


South Africa—At the request of the, 
Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce, 
the general manager of the South Afri- 
can Railways has consented to publish 
weekly in the “Government Gazette” 
particulars of indents for supplies which 
are in the course of transmission to the 
high commissioner in London, accord- 
ing to consular advices. Therefore all 
tender forms, specifications, etc., must 
be obtained from the high commis- 
sioner in London, and American firms 
should so advise their representatives 
or branches in that city. 


Sweden. — Following the electrifica- 
tion of the Swedish state railroads be- 
tween Stockholm and Gothenburg,. it is 
proposed to electrify at least ten of the 
railroads in private ownership. The 
ten private lines all run through central 
and southern Sweden in the most 
densely populated and most highly in- 
dustrialized regions of the country. 
Closely related to the railway electri- 
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fication in Sweden is the news that the 
waterfalls administration has requested 
from the Riksdag an appropriation of 
$1,600,000 toward the construction of a 
new hydro-electric plant in northern 
Sweden. The new plant will be built 
on the Umeaa River and will utilize. a 
waterfall purchased by the government 
in 1917 for $536,000. It is expected that 
work will begin this summer. 


Russia.—The constantly recurring 
press dispatches telling of serious 
wrecks, due not only to equipment and 
track failures, but also to man-failures, 
would seem to indicate that the state- 
ment recently issued by an _ ex-rail- 
roader, recently returned from Russia, 
is true. He stated that, under the rule, 
or rather mis-rule, of the Soviet, the 
railways have been allowed to run down 
and that there is practically no morale 
among the employees. Even the trains 
occupied by high officials are not ex- 
empt—one went into the ditch just a 
few weeks ago—seven officials and 
some fifty other passengers were killed. 


| Equipment and Structures | 


Locomotives. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. has or- 
dered four switchers from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. 


The New York Central inquiry for 
40 locomotives mentioned in these col- 
umns last week consists of 15 Pacific 
type and 25 switchers. In addition, 40 
tanks will be purchased. 

The Detroit Toledo & Ironton R. 
R. will commence the construction of 
its first electric locomotive in its own 
shops at River Rouge on July 15. 


The Bulgarian government railways 
have ordered 20 small locomotives, 12 
freight engines and 12 passenger en- 
gines from the Skoda Works, Pilsen. 


Passenger Cars. 


The Wabash Ry. has placed an or- 
der for 20 passenger cars with the 
American Car & Foundry Co., con- 
sisting of 10 baggage cars, five chair 
cars, two diners and three passenger- 
baggage cars. 

The Reading Co. is inquiring for 40 
to 70 suburban coaches, 10 to 20 sub- 
urban combination cars and ten bag- 
gage cars. 

The Central Ry. of Brazil has or- 
dered six first class passenger cars 


from the American Car & Foundry 
Co: 


The Pennsylvania R. R. has ordered 
one model 55 gasoline car from the J. 
G. Brill Co. 


Freight Cars. 


The Detroit-Edison Co. has ordered 
six gondolas from the Pressed Steel 
GarnCo: 

The Central Vermont Ry. has or- 
dered 12 underframes for caboose cars 
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from the American Car & Foundry 
Co; 


The Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern R. R. has ordered 40 caboose cars 
from the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 


The Florida East Coast Ry. has or- 
dered 100 ballast cars from the Rodger 
Ballast Car Co. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. is inquiring 
for ten gondolas and two flat cars. 


Buildings and Terminals. 


The New York Central R. R. is re- 
ported to be planning the construction 
of a new station at West Point, N. Y. 


Plans submitted to the public sery- 
ice commission of Alabama for a new 
station at Bolling, Ala., to cost $10,- 
000, have been approved. This will 
be a station on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R., but Bolling Farms, Inc., 
will bear the expense of construction, 
the latter company having purchased 
the old station for other uses. 

The Canadian Pacific Ry. has just 
completed the rock-ballasting of 335 
miles of its line, from Montreal, Que., 
to Toronto, Ont. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has placed an order with the Lynch 
Construction Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
for a sheet metal plant at San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., and a flue shop at the 
same point. 

Canadian Pacific Ry. plans for this 
year include the construction of me- 
chanical coaling plants at Schreiber, 
Ont., McLean and Eyebrow, Sask. — 


The Southern Pacific Co. plans the 
construction of wharves, cotton sheds, 
rail terminals, etc., on Buffalo bayou. 
at Houston. Texas, to cost $1,000,000. 

The Seaboard Line Ry. has awarded 
a contract to C. V. York, Raleigh, N. 
C., covering the construction of a new 
station at Orlando, Fla. 


The station, express and freight offi- 
ces of the Western Maryland R. R,, at 
Benis, W. Va., were recently destroyed 
by fire. 


The St. Louis Southwestern R. R. 
is reported to be planning, in connec- 
tion with the Texas Midland R. R. 
for a new station at Commerce, Texas. 


In connection with the high ten- 
sion work under construction on the 
Atlantic’ City R.-~R:, “as part Gapetne 
automatic train control installation, 
the Reading Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to the Curtis-Grindrod Co., Phil- 
adelphia, for the construction of sub- 
station buildings at Hammonton and 
Atlantic City. | 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has awarded a contract to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. for the con- 
struction of a shallow pit reinforced 
concrete 300-ton locomotive coaling 
and sanding plant, for immediate in- 
stallation at Colorado Springs, Col. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
awarded the Roberts & Schaefer Co., a 
contract for an “N. & W.” type electric 
cinder plant at Gentilly, La. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy 


i 
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R. R. has awarded a contract to Axel 
Carson, Moline, Ill., covering the con- 
struction of a new station at Davenport, 
Iowa, estimated to cost $91,000. 


Bridges. 


The Reading Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to Martin & Breen, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, for the grading and masonry and 
the waterproofing, in connection with 
the reconstruction of a bridge over 
Tohickon creek, north of Shelly, Pa., 
on the Bethlehem branch. 


The city of Nevada, Mo., has voted 
$100,000 bonds to pay half the cost of 
a subway to be built to effect separa- 
tion of grades with the Missouri Pacific 
and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas rail- 
roads. 


The Public Service Commission of 
New York state has approved a false- 
work plan of the New York Central R. 
R., in connection with the construction 
of a new undercrossing to eliminate 
the Court street, Hazelhurst avenue 
and Town Line road grade crossings 
of the.Syracuse Junction branch of its 
railroad -in the towns of Salina and 
Dowitt, Onondaga County. The plan 
has also been approved by the bureau 
of highways of the state department 


of public works. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. has 
been granted permission by the public 
service commission to construct a 
bridge across Mill creek and change its 
channel, near Mercer, Pa. © 


The Southern Ry. plans the construc- 
tion of a truss bridge at 'Burnside, Ky., 
over the Cumberland river, to cost in 
excess of $100,000 


The San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Ry has awarded a contract to the Or- 
ange Car & Steel Co. covering the con- 
struction of piers for a bridge across 
the Brazos river. just east of Sealey. 
Texas. 


The Union Pacific R. R. has agreed to 


‘pay its share, $67,000, of the expense of 


constructing a viaduct over Dominguez 
creek at Anaheim road, in Los Angeles, 
Cal. The city council and the Los An- 
geles harbor commission have each 
agreed to spend an equal sum. The 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. has 
not, as yet, reached a decision in this 
regard. 


Signals and Interlocking. 


The New. York Central. R. R. has 
placed an order with the General. Rail- 
way Signal Co. for one 96 lever electric 
interlocking machine for interlocking 
plant at West Seneca, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on the Buffalo division. This machine 
will have 72 working levers and 24 
spare spaces. 

The New York Central R. R. has 
placed order with the General Railway 
Signal Co. covering ‘one 56 lever style 
“A” mechanical .interlocking machine 
for interlocking plant at . Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. This machine will have 
46 working levers and 10 spare. spaces. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
awarded contract. to: the General, .Rail- 
way Signal Co. covering a 'D-C..auto- 
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matic block signaling system between 
Perritt and Dolen, Ky. This order in- 
cludes 25 one arm 3 position base-of- 
mast ground signals; 25-670 ohm polar 
type line relays; 50-1.9 ohm neutral 
track relays; 75 switch circuit con- 
trollers; 33-690 ohm single switch indi- 
actors and 5-690 ohm double switch in- 
dicators. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed order with the General Railway 
Signal Co. for one 12 lever Saxby and 
Farmer interlocking machine ‘with 10 
working levers and 2 spare spaces for 
interlocking plant at Churchville Junc- 
tion, N. Y., on the West Shore-Syra- 
cuse division and one 12 lever Saxby 
and Farmer interlocking machine with 
11 working levers and one spare space 
for interlocking plant at Lyons, N. Y., 
on the West Shore-Syracuse division. 
These machines are to be arranged for 
vertical leadout with 8-way locking 
bracket. ; 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed contract with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for one 12 lever 
electro-mechanical interlocking machine 
for installation at Dolen, Ky. This ma- 
chine will consist of a four lever Saxby 
and Farmer machine arranged for 
horizontal leadout with four working 
levers and an eight lever model 2C 
electric machine with five working 
levers, four levers to be equipped with 
half reverse indication and two tier con- 
trollers, one lever to be equipped with 
full reverse indication and two tier con- 
troller. The order also includes one 
two arm_ base-of-mast interlocking 
ground signal, 2 model 2A D-C dwarf 
signals; 1 base-of-mast automatic 
ground signal; 4 tower indicators; 2 
clockwork time releases; 2 two ohm 
track relays and 4 switch circuit con- 
trollers. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
placed contract with the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. for one 12 lever electro- 
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mechanical interlocking machine for in- 
stallation at Perritt, Ky. This machine 
will consist of a four lever Saxby and 
Farmer machine arranged for horizon- 
tal leadout with four working levers 
and an eight lever model 2C electric 
machine with seven working levers, six 
levers to be equipped with half reverse 
indication and two tier controllers and 
one lever to be equipped with full re- 
verse indication and two tier controller. 
The order also includes two one arm 
base-of-mast automatic ground signals; 
two two arm base-of-mast interlocking 
ground signals; two model 2A D-C 
dwarf signals; four tower indicators; 
two clockwork time releases; five 
switch circuit controllers; six two-ohm 
track relays and two 670-ohm polar 
relays. 


Machinery and Tools. 


The Louisville & Nashville R. R. has 
ordered a 36-in. planer, and a boring 
mull from the Niles Tool Works, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. has 
ordered a 2000-lb. steam hammer. 


The Union Pacific R. R. has ordered 
a locomotive wheel quartering machine 
and a five-foot radial drill. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has or- 
dered two 100-ton bushing presses. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. has ordered three large boring 
mills and some small drill presses for 
its new shops at San Bernardino, Cal. 


The New York Central R. R. is in- 
quiring for a 10-ton special gantry crane 
for handling brick containers. 

The Long Island R. R. has purchased 


a 30-ton used locomotive crane from 
Philip T. King, New York City. 


The New York Central R. R. has 
placed a contract with an eastern 
builder covering the changing of a 100- 
ton electric crane to 175-tons capacity, 
at its Collingwood, Ohio, shops. 


First ‘Yeliowstone Park Train of the Season at the Northern Pacific Station Gardiner, Mont., 
-Juné 20. ‘Welcoming: ceremonies included addresses by John R. Quinn, national com- 


mander, American Legion, and United States Senator Tasker L, Oddie, of Nevada, 
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The Union Pacific R. R. has pur- 
chased a special bar cutter and a com- 
bination punch and shear from the In- 
terstate Machinery & Supply Co. This 
order was erronously reported to have 
been placed with Neff, Kohlbush & 
Bissel, in the issue of June 7. . 


Tron and Steel. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ry. is 
taking bids covering its third quarter 
casting requirements, which include 150 
tons of miscellaneous locomotive and 
car castings and 87 tons of locomotive 
and car bolsters and side-frames. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has placed 
orders in the Pittsburgh district for 
1000 kegs of bolts. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. is re- 
ported to have placed orders for 5000 
kegs of bolts. 

The Chief Commissioner of railways 
of Australia, will shortly place an order 
in America for 1000 sets of M. C. B. 
automatic car couplers. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. is 
reported to have purchased 200 tons 
of plates in the Birmingham district. 


The Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
has ordered 3000 tons of structural 
steel for the American Bridge Co., for 
units six, nine and ten of its shops 
at San Bernardino, Cal. 


The Missouri Pacific R. R. has or- 
dered 226 tons of deck plate girder 
spans from the American Bridge Co. 

The Reading Co. has ordered 130 
tons of structural steel for bridges from 
the American Bridge Co. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., pre- 
viously reported as inquiring for 750 
tons of structural steel for Ashland, 
Ky., has postponed this inquiry in- 
definitely. 

It is reported that the New York 
Central R. R. will shortly inquire for 
a large tonnage of track fastenings. 

The New York Central R. R. is tak- 
ing bids on switches, frogs, 
points, guard rails, etc. 

The Cleveland Cincinnati & St. Louis 
Ry. is inquiring for 200 tons of girder 
spans. 


IL | Personals | 


Operating. 


The Southern Ry. and affiliated lines 
announce the following changes in op- 
erating department personnel: M. E. 
Madden has been appointed superin- 


tendent of the Washington division. © 


with headauarters at Alexandria, Va., 
succeeding G. R. Buddin, resigned; J. 
C. Austin has been appointed super- 
intendent of the A. GS. R. R, with 
headquarters at Birmingham. Ala.. suc- 
ceeding Mr. Madden; H. A. DeButts 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Mobile division, with headquarters 
at Selma. Ala., succeeding Mr. Austin; 
B. F. Langford -has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the N. A. 
Ry., with headquarters at Sheffield Ala., 


switch, 
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succeeding Mr. DeButts; G. W. Adams 
has been appointed trainmaster of the 
north end of the Atlanta division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Langford; H. B. Griffith 
has been appointed trainmaster of the 
south end of the Atlanta division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Adams; J. C. Page has 
been appointed assistant trainmaster 
of the south end of the Atlanta division, 
succeeding Mr, Griffith. 


J. A. Appleton, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., with headquarters at 
Uniontown, Pa., was born December 
24, 1891, in New York city, and grad- 
uated from Yale University in the class 
of 1914. He entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. as yard clerk in 
October, 1915, later being promoted to 
the following positions: assistant yard- 
master, Philadelphia terminal division; 
assistant trainmaster, New York divi- 
sion; trainmaster, Cumberland Valley 
division; freight trainmaster, Philadel- 
phia terminal division. During the war, 
Mr. Appleton spent 20 months in 
France with the transportation corps 
of the A. Eee: 


Traffic. 


C. F. Sundell who has been appointed 
superintendent of dining and sleeping 
cars, of the Minneapolis St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Ry., was born in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on June 23, 1876, and edu- 
cated in Minneapolis. For some years, 
he was in the employ of Sears-Roe- 
buck & Co., at Chicago and Minnea- 


C. F. Sundell. 


polis, entering the service of the Pull- 
man Co., on December 30, 1902, as 
conductor, promoted to storekeeper in 
1904; cashier in 1906; agent at Min- 
neapolis, 1911. He resigned from the 
Pullman Co. in 1914, and entered the 
service of the Soo Line as sleeping car 
conductor on May 11 of that year; 
promoted to inspector, dining and sleep- 
ing cars, March 1, 1919, which position 


‘of the Union Pacific Lines, with head- — 


June 28, 1924 


he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. announces 
the following traffic department 
changes: J. N. Gall has been appointed — 
general agent, with headquarters at 
New York, N. Y.; H.'S. Garvey has — 
been appointed general agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill, and J. Je 4 
Wright has been appointed general — 
agent, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 


Massey McDuffey has been appoint 
traveling freight agent of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., with headauaiaay at a 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The Union Pacific system announces _ 
the following traffic department 
changes: J. L. Amos has been ap-— 
pointed assistant traffic manager at 
Salt Lake City, Utah; A. V. Kipp has_ 
been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager at San Francisco, Cal.; H. Ey 
Goodwin has been appointed general 
freight agent, and A. E. Hobbs, as-— 
sistant general freight agent, both with — 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


T. W. Partlan has been appointed 
general agent of the Virginian Ry., with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh. Pa. 


J. A. Reeves, general freight agent 


quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, will 
retire on July 1, because of ill health. 
Mr. Reeves has been in the service of 
the Union Pacific for 39 years, startin 
as office boy in the freight claim de-— 
partment at Omaha, Neb., in 1885. 


Engineering and Maintenance. 


M. W. Self has been appointed ro 
master of the Cincinnati New Orlear 
& Texas Pacific Ry.. with headquart 
at Somerset. Ky., succeeding A. 
New, resigned; N. H. Self has been 
pointed roadmaster of the Birmingh 
division of the Southern Ry., with hea 
quarters at Birmingham, Ala., succe 
ing M. W. Self; J. T. Moon has beer 
appointed roadmaster of the New Or- 
leans & Northeastern Ry., with hea oF 
quarters at Hattiesburg, Miss., succeed 
ing N. H..Self. J. S. ‘Barron, “formerly 
assistant engineer of maintenance 
Macon, Ga., succeeds Mr. Moon 
track supervisor of the Southes R 
at Rome, Ga. ; 


Obituary. 


Frank M. Olyphant, secretary of | 
Delaware & Hudson Co., died at Eng 
wood, N. J., on June 17. Z 
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Wanted: A position as representative 
of Railway Supply house in States of 
New Mexico, Colorado or Arizona, ex-— 
perienced in maintenance of way de- 
partment. Address Box EF, care Rail- — 
way Review, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, II. 4 

Education—Write the Railway Edu- — 
cational Bureau, Omaha, Neb., for Free_ 
Special Bulletin. It tells how to ing 
crease your knowledge of practical 
railroad work and fit yourself for pro 
motion. 


. 74, No. 26 


“HKmtered as second-class matter June 14, 1897, at the Post Utlfive at Chicago, 
Published every Saturday by Railway Review, 
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Watch the Weight 


ZEEZDZZZZZ_ 


—the Heart of the Locomotive 


index to Advertisers, page 68 


CHICAGO, JUNE 238, 1924 


SS uiitisitlns 
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at 637 So, 


Subscription, $4.00 Per Year 
Single dopies, 25 Cents 
Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879.” 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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otf New Locomotives 


E built heavier locomotives 
until stopped by the rails. We 
bought heavier rails until stopped by 
the cost. Sis 
Then we learned that locomotive 
improvements, factors that mean 
more power per pound of fuel and 
per pound of metal, could help us. 
We have one more thing to learn 


right now—that these improvements 
must be designed, coordinated, into 
the locomotive and not merely ap- 
plied as attachments. 

For securing maximum boiler horse- 
power per pound of weight no im- 
provement helps more than Nicholson 
Thermic Syphons. Keep this in mind 
when new power is discussed. 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREBOX COMPANY 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
THE HoLtpen Company, LIMITED 


Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver 


LOLS THERMIC SYPHONS 


Supply Directory, pages 62 to 67 
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BUILD UP 


WORN RAILS 
and other High 
Carbon steel 
parts subject to 
abrastve wear 
with 


PAGE HIGH CARBON 


GAS WELDING RODS GELECTRODES 


Hardness tests indicate that surfaces welded with 
Page High Carbon Steel offer wearing qualities 
more than equal to those in the original metal. 


Page High Carbon Gas Welding Rods and Electrodes 
are recommended also for building up other high i. 
carbon steel parts, such as steel tires and buffers. / 


They conform to A. W. S. Specifications E-No. 1C. 


Red tag attached to bundle indicates Page High 
Carbon. Ends of rods colored red. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
An ASSOCIATE COMPANY OF THE AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Inc. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago New York Pittsburgh 
MANUFACTURERS OF; 
Rods—Armeco Ingot Iron and Special Analysis Steels. 
Wire—Plain and Galvanized—Telephone, Telegraph, Bond, Strand, Gas Welding Rods and Electrodes. 


Fence—Woven Wire for Farm and Railway Right of Way, Hi-way Guard, Wire Link Protection 
for Industrial Plants, Lawns, Schools and Estates and Factory Partitions. 


San Francisco 
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HE importance of “good order” rolling stock is felt most at harvest time, 
when the field crops begin to move toward the world’s markets. It is 
then that the outstanding quality of Bettendorf products is most impressive. 
Bettendorf-built cars are always ready for the call to duty. Thru long and 


hard service, they justify the complete confidence of the buyer who de- 
manded the best. 


OFFICES AND WORKS 


RAILWAY REVIEW: 


HE railroad which buys pipe on price alone can 
recognize little, if any, connection between the 


annual pipe expenditure and the yearly pay roll. 


Economy is never the result of cheapness. Pipe with 
one-third the life of genuine wrought iron will 
show a saving — on the invoice! But how about the 
loss of time, and wages paid for unproductive work. 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Reading Hand-Knobbled Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes 


June 28, 1924 
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pecontract 2 ; 
| 4 with the Pull | 
| . Leman Company > : 
| ~ naturally embodies the 
guarantee that the order will 7 
be filled in strict compliance \N& | 
“ with every detail of specifications; | 
Le “ that materials and workmanship will in ha 
bee no measure fall short of recognized Pullman | 
5 THE PULLMAN COMPANY | 
eagle, _ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — . ee 
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Air Brake i 
Repair Service 


PROMETe>. ce ERFICIENT {37 .. ECONOMICAL 


ESTINGHOUSE Air Brake repair service is 


prompt, efficient and economical. 


We maintain special facilities—the most com- 
plete in existence—for this class of work and can assure 
satisfactory service in the repair or reconstruction of all — 
Air Brake parts such as Triple Valves, Feed Valves, Dis- 
tributing Valves, Pressure Retaining Valves, Steam 
Governors, etc. 


Te Maintaining such complete facilities, it follows as a— 
= matter of course that we are in a position to handle the 


Westinghouse Air Brake Repair plants work better and more economically than it could be han- _ 
are located at three strategic points on . " 
the map: Wilmerding, Pa., St. Louis, dled In any other way. i 
Mo., and Emeryville, Cal. Your repair y 

ds ill be tak 3 f tl bd a Q 
pen ear ere ear Cig Cm ee Ship yeur worn parts to us—we will ship them ba 


one nearest you, like new ' 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE (CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, WILMERDING, PA. 
NEw YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO St. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCCy 
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NION 
CENTERING DEVIC 


An integral striking casting provided with a swing- 
ing carry iron. 


A weak point in car design has been corrected. The 
integral striking casting reinforces end and center sills, tying them securely 
together, preventing spreading of the center sill and cracking of striking 
castings and also provides an emergency carrier should the carry iron fail. 


The automatic centering feature centers the coupler, preventing broken 
knuckles, destructive side shocks and eliminates wear on coupler shanks. 


Send for circular 


Union Metal Products Company 


Park-Lexington Building Great Northern Building 
Washington Montreal Houston CHICAGO 
dete SH ag Philadelphia St. Louis Denver 
Richmond Kansas City San Francisco 


<sSS 


. 
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Showing the Way 


oom. 
NS 


On May 24th, Lehigh Valley three cylinder 
locomotive No. 5000, Alco designed and built, 
left Sayre 28 minutes late on Train No. 38, with 
19 cars of milk, arriving at Lehighton 5 minutes 
late, a distance of 145.5 miles. 


For 52 miles of this run speed of train was 
never under 50 miles per hour, and the average 
speed for the entire trip, which included three 
stops, was 34.4 miles per hour. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY — 


30 Church Street New York City 
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National Specialties That Reduce the Non-Productive Time of Locomotives 
Hot Water. Washout Leadized Pipe and Bingaman Drop Pits Post Cranes 1% to 
and Filling Systems. Special Steel Flanges. Electrically Operated. 74% Tons Capacity. 
Consolidated Engine Houses and Coaling Stations 


| ANY boiler washing plants the system can be increased 
i are soon outgrown by the 50% by the addition of another 
| rapidly increasing demands of tank. 


more and larger locomotives. Moreover the Multiple Unit 
Bite thet nemNa tional vt ot Tanks enable National Boiler 


Washing Systems to remain in 
operation while each tank is be- 


| Water Boiler Washing System 
you can install to meet existing 


| needs and expand easily when feeder vor Bie Plan 
| desired. Budget money need not be 
| Multiple Unit Tank Arrange- drawn on for National Hot 
| ment, a feature of National Water Boiler Washing Systems. 
equipment, makes this possible. Rent them and charge the rental 

Where four unit tanks are payments to operating expense. 


ii first installed, the capacity of Ask us about the details. 


233 4718 : Li SIS e IASG 7 18-19 20k21 220235) 24. 


ia se cE FOR THREF MONTHS OF 1924 
peorbas Ds oe ee Paes eek 2 bas PRODUCTIVE TIME SERVICEABLE TIME OF ALL 


NON-PRODUCTIVE TIME OF LOCOMOTIVES AVG.FOR ALL SERVICEABLE FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES NOT 
- HOURS Ta ANA enol Le a eS  FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES STORED AVERAGED SEVEN 
es es ies Bd ee NOT STORED CLASS 1 RAILWAYS )| HOURS AND TEN MINUTES 
Si ao ac 1919 [BETWEEN TERMINALS 
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New Locounmires Are Needed 


F books could be kept for individ- 
ual trains and the facts of per- 
formance and of delay in detail 
could be shown, every business man 
depending upon _ transportation 
would gladly help railroad financing. 


If it is a single.track road, there is 
an opposing train at the next siding 
waiting to use the track— 


- 


If it is a double track road, there is a 
slower train at the next siding, wait- 
ing to use the next passing track. 


In both cases the locomotive that 
will get its train out of the way of 
other traffic and on its way to be 
paid for is the money maker. 


This means new locomotives of 
_greater power and speed—to replace 
the old ones that are less effective. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


INCORPORATED °* 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 
LIMA, OHIO 


Paulista Electrification Results 


Cost of Electric Operation 
1/3 that of Steam 


TOTAL COSTS ON THE’BASIS OF A YEAR'S SERVICE 
OF 465,750 TRAIN MILES 


Operating Trains 
Locomotive Repairs 


Transmission Line Operation and 


Maintenance 


Trolley Line Operation and - 
Maintenance 


HE Paulista Railway was the first 

steam road in Brazil to adopt elec- 

tric traction. It furnishes an inter- 
esting example of an electrification where 
the decision to electrify was made solely 
on these two considerations: greater econ- 
omy in operation and general improve- 
ment in service. 

The greatest factor compelling elec- 
trification was the high cost of fuel— 
both coal and wood. Coal is imported, 
and wood is growing more and more diffi- 
cult to obtain, with prices increasing in 
proportion. Therefore, the economy to be 
gained from this source was established. 


| Cost per Train Mile 


Steam 


63.09¢ 


Electric 
19.30¢ 
2.18 


0.46 


1.03 
22.97¢ 


The initial electrified section, between 
Jundiahy and Campinas was 27.3 route 
miles of double track, the throat of traffic 
from the interior of Brazil. The use of 
3000 volts, direct-current, was decided 
upon as being the best suited to local 
requirements, based on the experience 
with existing installations. 

The initial equipment included 10 miles 
of 88,000-volt double transmission line, 
4500-kw. substation equipment, the 
trolley and distribution system and 12 
electric locomotives, built jointly by the 
General Electric Company and American 
Locomotive Company. Later the rail- 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Cost of Electric Power 


1/4 the Cost of Coal 


COST OF OPERATING TRAINS BASED ON 465,750 TRAIN MILES 


Steam Electric 


Per Train Total Cost Per Train 


Total Cost We . WHE 


Coal, 20,000 tons metric, or electric 


power metered at power company 


$238,095. 51.14¢ $47,381. —«:10.18¢ 


Transformation of power from 88,000 


volts a-c. to 3,000 volts d-c. 


Engine drivers and firemen or 
assistants 


Electricians, mechanics and helpers 


(running maintenance) 
Locomotive wipers 


Lubricants and miscellaneous: 
material 


way purchased 4 additional locomo- 
tives. Power is supplied by the Sao 
Paulo Light & Power Company. 

The changes in traffic since electrifica- 
tion are significant. When electric opera- 
tion began, in 1921, the schedule provided 
for 16 passenger trains and 50 freight 
trains (including two of mixed service). 
With increases in both passenger and 
freight traffic during electric operation, 
the schedule was changed to 20 passenger 
trains and 28 freight trains. The reduc- 
tion in number of freight trains resulted 


“13,227. 2.84 


$293,852. 


8,343. 1.79 
6.38 — 19,024. 4.08 


2,931. 0.63 
0.57 1,640. 0.34 


2.16 10,607. 2.28 
— 63.09¢ $89,926. 19.30¢ 


from increased tonnage per train and 
more regular movements of traffic. 
Naturally, great savings are accom- 
plished from the decreased train move- 
ments and the resulting reduction in 
expense of train and engine crews in the 
freight service as well as saving in 
stand-by losses over steam operation and 
the better economy of electric power. 
Grades encountered reach 1.8 and 2 
per cent, and are of sufficient length so 
that the average power regenerated 
amounts to 13.2 per cent. This is com- 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


Paulista Electrification Results 


Bee 


Electric Locomotive Maintenance 


1/3 that of Steam oe 


i gare 


COST OF LOCOMOTIVE REPAIRS AND 
HEAVY MAINTENANCE 


Steam Electric 


Total Cost 5 Tein: 
465,750: a ee | 
Train Miles kes 


$13,512, 2.90¢ $6,250. 1.34¢. 
18,303. 3.93 3,928. 0.84 — 


$31,815. 683% $10,178. 


Total Cost 
465,750 
Train Miles 


Per Train 


Mile 


—2.18¢ 


puted from the following tabulation of 
power consumption and power regener- 
ated at the locomotives for one month’s 


showing that the railway obtains almost 
full benefit from the regeneration. In addi- 
tion to this economy, the saving in main- 


tenance of braking apparatus is consider- 
able. 

Of especial interest is the comparison 
of power measured at the locomotives 


service. Less than 5 per cent of this energy, 


Per Cent 


mace Kw-hr. Kw-hr. 
Regenerating 


Setiite Motoring Regenerating 


30,505 10.05 


Passenger 303,510 to that measured on the power company’s 
igh 363,595 57,530 oe . . . ° ° 

ae Bae ee lines. This ratio is .837, which shows the 

Total 667,105 88,035 = ; : ‘ 

Average per cent regeneration ..........-...------ 1322 high economy of electric power that 1S 


made possible by regeneration. 
The costs used here are based on the 
average rate of exchange over the period 


that is, of the total regenerated power, is 
returned to the power company’s lines, 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


ss ees 


i 
i 


Efficiency of Electric Operation—83% 
Average Per Cent Regeneration—13.2 


—=~<'* 


COST OF OPERATING AND MAINTAINING 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


10 Miles of 88,000-volt 


71.4 Miles of Secondary 
Transmission Line 


Distribution System 


Total Cost 
465,750 
Train Miles 


$4,271. 
559.50 


$4,830.50 


Total Cost 
465,750 


Per Train 
Mile © 


Per Train , 


Train Miles Mile 


$1,865. 
272.50 


$2,137.50 


0.40¢ 
0.06 


0.46¢ 


0.91¢ 
0.12 


ee 


1.03¢ 


for which the costs are figured. These 
costs are exact, but not strictly compar- 
able with the cost of service in this 
country, due to the varying exchange. 
They are intended only to give a compari- 
son of results with electric operation ver- 
sus steam. 

In consequence of the savings made by 
the initial installation, the Paulista Rail- 
way is electrifying 35 additional route 
miles of single track. For this extension 
the entire equipment was ordered from 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


the General Electric Company. This 
includes a new substation of 4500-kw. 
ultimate capacity, together with high- 
tension and distribution equipment, also 
five 3000-volt direct-current switching 
locomotives, which, like the larger units, 
were built jointly by the General Electric 
and American Locomotive companies. 

Contracts for the Paulista electrifica- 
tion are carried out by the International 
General Electric Company through the 
General Electric S. A. of Brazil. 


American Locomotive Company 
New York, N. Y. 


25-255 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Carbon Vanadium On 


VANADIUM STEELS 


The Seaboard Air Line 


ARBON-VANADIUM, the 

high strength alloy steel 
was specified for the following 
forgings .of 23 Mikado type 
locomotives built for the Sea- 
board Air Line by American 
Locomotive Company. = 


Main Rods 

Side Rods 

Piston Rods 
Eccentric Rods 
Driving Axles 
Crank Pins 
Combination Links 
Valve Rods 


Tough, strong, with a high re- 
sistance to shock and fatigue, 
Carbon-Vanadium is the steel 
to specify for better locomotive 
forgings. It does not require 
quenching and tempering and 
can be handled in any shop 
equipped to do _ locomotive 
forging work. 


We shall be very glad to an- 
swer any questions regarding 
Carbon-Vanadium, its high 
strength and anti-fatigue quali- 
ties, and its successful per- 
formance on many roads. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


DETROIT 
‘Book Bldg. 


for Strength, Toughness and Durability 


sera verstobresseviteld 


prosurey Pevetyeperer sory vevreyee seston) 
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ONE OF THE BALDWIN MOUNTAIN TYPE LOCOMOTIVES IN MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY 


r Mountain Type Locomotives on the Great Northern 
Meet Difficult Operating Conditions With Success 


Gics 1906 the Great Northern has placed a large number of Baldwin locomo- : 


tives in passenger and freight service. 


The heaviest passenger locomotives of eighteen years ago were of the Pacific 

type, weighing 227,000 pounds and carrying 151,000 pounds on drivers. These 
locomotives developed a tractive force of 37,700 pounds and represented, at that : 
time, the last word in heavy passenger power. 


The new Baldwin Mountain type locomotives, built in 1923, one of which is illus- 
trated above, weigh 357,000 pounds, with 238,000 pounds on drivers, and de- 
velop a tractive force of 54,830 pounds. This represents an increase in tractive 
force of 45 per cent as compared with the earlier design. Measured in horse- 
power output, the increase is even greater, as the new locomotives, due to im- 
proved design and modern equipment, show an efficiency considerably beyond 


those built in 1906. 


In addition to the notable success achieved by these new locomo- 
tives, particular interest is centered in the one illustrated, as it 
represents the 57,000th locomotive built by these works. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
NG’ 
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Economy and Protection 


One drop of Galena Car or Engine oil will cover 28 square inches of sur- 
face with a lubricating oil film. Five drops will cover a 5 by 9 inch journal 
with an oil film of the maximum thickness that is used for lubrication. One 


pint will cover 98,000 square inches. 


In journal lubrication the oil is conveyed to the bearing through the agency 
of the waste packing. No more can be used than that sufficient to maintain 
the protective film, of microscopic thickness. Any free oil applied above the 
quantity absorbed by the packing and carried to the journal by capillary at- 
traction is wasted. 


Oils not possessing the basic strength and stability necessary to withstand 
the pressure of heavy weight or the heat generated by friction decompose 
quickly and pass off in vapor. New oil must be refed to take its place. Not 
only is greater quantity required, but the danger of overheating is ever pres- 
ent. The slightest interruption of the flow means a hot box. 


Galena Oils have the natural strength peculiar to the high grade crude 
mineral petroleum from which they are made. Strength that is further in- 
creased by the addition of lead oleates carried in solution through Galena 
process of compounding. The result is a lubricant of matchless endurance, 
capable of rendering double the service of ordinary oils. 


But surpassing even this desirable feature of economic use and the result- 
ant saving in consumption, is the more important essential of protection. Ga- 
lena oil film insures longer life to brasses and journals; protection against 
heating and hot box troubles; lower depreciation in equipment. These out- 
standing charactertistics of Galena lubriation combine to effect substantial 
savings in maintenance costs. 


“More miles to the pint; 
Better service to the mile!” 
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In this tubular slotted 
positive plate lie the 
secrets of the Exide-Iron- 
clad Car-Lighting Bat- 
tery’s high efficiency, 
resetve power, freedom 
from repairs, and long 
life in railway service. 
Our representative will 
be glad to show you sam- 
ples of these plates and 
to explain to you the 
many merits of the Exide- 
Tronclad construction. 


The Exide-Ironclad Car-Lighting Battery 


HE Exide-Ironclad Battery enters a 
new branch of railway service. It is 
now available for car-lighting. 

In other branches of railway service 
this battery has already won an enviable 
reputation for ruggedness, efficiency, 
long life, and power. 

For railway car-lighting service, the 
Exide-Ironclad Battery is a worthy as- 
sociate of the Exide Chloride Accumu- 
lator, which has been well and favorably 
known to railway electrical engineers 
for many years. 

Railway men who have investigated 
all types of storage batteries tell us that 


the construction and operating charac- 
teristics of the Exide-Ironclad Car-Light- 
ing Battery place it in a class by itself. 

Here is a car-lighting battery that is 
light in weight yet highly efficient; that 
is free from repairs yet possessed of 
splendid electrical characteristics; that 
has a long life yet is moderate in first 
cost. 

We shall be glad to have our repre- 
sentative call and give you full informa- 
tion on the Exide-Ironclad Car-Lighting 
Battery. Drop us a line today, telling 
when it will be convenient for you to 
see him. 


In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, PHILA DE ae 
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Asbestos Wood being used as a siding 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


Exterior detail showing Transite 


Interior detail, Transite 
Asbestos Wood on walls and ceiling 
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P resenting—for your inspection and approval 
a material of proven merit— 


TRANSITE ASBESTOS WOOD 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
\ PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


ERE is a construction material 
built to withstand weather, 
time and fire without the usual paint- 
ing or upkeep expense. An asbestos 
wood, embodying in one material 
the advantages of wood, metal, plas- 
ter, plaster board, etc., but eliminat- 
ing such disadvantages as checking, 
dry-rotting, corrosion, cracking and 
unsightliness. 


As a roofing and siding and for 
interior use, its success is assured 
because it is made of the same materi- 
als as the Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Smoke Jack which has been reduc- 
ing renewal and maintenance ex- 


penses on many roundhouses for the 
past 15 years. 

When used for walls and ceilings 
on the interior its resistance to weath- 
er, time and fire is just as effective 
as when used on the exterior, mak- 
ing for long service and reducing 
the fire hazard. It can be sawed, 
drilled and nailed or bolted on like 
hardwood with ordinary carpenter’s 
tools and can be applied by your 
own construction department. 

Transite Asbestos Wood is made 
both corrugated and flat in various 
sizes and thicknesses to suit all 
general requirements. 

Let us consult with you. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 62 Large Cities 
For Canadas CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


TRANSITE ASBESTOS WOOD 
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New Century Switch Stands 


a) 


For yards, terminals, and 
high speed main line service 
-—a type for every condi- 
tion—mechanically correct 
— adjustable throw — only 
certified materials used — 
large production with per- 
fect interchangeability of 
parts—carried in stock for 
quick shipment. 


Catalog on Request 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Ofices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


New York Baltimore Pittsburgh Cincinnati 


Boston Washington Buffalo Detroit 
Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, Sole Exporter 
of the Commercial Products of Bethlehem Steel 
New Century Switch Stand Installed Company 


BETHLEHEM 


HE B.-A. Co. BLOW OFF COCK 
CHEAPEST 


AND 


BEST 


This Company is engaged 
primarily in the manufac- 
ture and supply of Boiler 
Chemicals for water treat- 
ment, Its activities in ren- 


MODEL BB MODEL B 


a - dering the necessary expert A CLEANER 
Simple—as it has only three Bervice, seein, F 
re 
Orit cover the instalation. ond as it draws water, mud, and scale along 
vice oO ne ae A 
Blow of Cocks, The Bud. the mud ring and not away from 
Co. Washout Plugs. These z the inside sheet. 


items are consistently de- 
signed to obtain one end: 


Can be ground under boiler The promotion of Loco- | Non-freezable—as valve is in the 
, motive Boiler efficiency. a 
pressure with a wrench. mud ring. 


Practically no repairs 


THE BIRD-ARCHER COMPANY 


New York Chicago St. Louis Cobourg, Ont. 


June 28, 1924 


Continuous Run of 815 Miles on Southern Pacific 


RAILWAY REVIEW 


New Locomotive Hauls Twelve Cars Over Two Per Cent. Grades at 
Schedule Speeds—24 to 26 Miles per Hour 


The Southern Pacific, one of the leading 
railroads in developing longer locomotive runs, 
has now established a record that probably 
surpasses anything attempted before. 


The record mentioned was made with ten 
4-8-2 type locomotives, which have been 
hauling heavy passenger trains between Los 
Angeles, California, and El Paso, Texas. In 


this run a distance of 815 miles has been, and 
is being, made in twenty-four hours without 
changing locomotives. Twelve cars are hauled 
over two per cent. grades at schedule speeds or 
at between 24 to 26 miles per hour. The loco- 
motives average about 12000 miles per month. 


These locomotives are equipped with 
Worthington Feed Water Heaters. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City. Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 
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’ Precision Power Reverse Gear 
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: Used as a Throttle 
) | 
‘ N a local run out of...... there are 19 stops. | x 
The Pacifics used are equipped with Precision 4 
1 Power Reverse Gears. The engineers never shut | 
. off the throttle. The Precision Gear and the air brake \ 
alone control operation. | | 
} This gives smoother starts and reduces packing 
( troubles as there is always steam in the cylinder. h ; 
" 
hy Only perfect confidence in the micrometer accuracy \, ; 
4 of the Precision Power Reverse Gear makes such . . 
" practice possible. 
\) 
\\ a 
4 
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Franklin Railway Supply Company, Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO | 
: Franklin Railway Supply Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
| Export Department—International Railway Supply Co.—30 Church St., New York 5 ; 
1G . 
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RAILWAY REVIEW, 


Are Reducing the Cost 


of Transportation 


NE railroad has found it possible 
to increase its freight train loads 
also to increase freight train speeds 


without corresponding increase of lo- 
comotive weights. 


This is accomplished by carefully de- 
signed locomotives with every capac- 
ity increasing factor coordinated 
with every other factor to produce a 
balanced, powerful, flexible power 
plant. 


Another railroad has put into service 
a passenger locomotive with over 40 
per cent more power than present 
types of engines of the road without 
corresponding increase in weight. 


The limit of steam locomotive ca- 
pacity, efficiency and economy has 
not been reached or even nearly ap- 
proached. Not even in these new lo- 
comotive designs. 


G. M. Basrorp CoMPANY 
17 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


57 


58 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


EMPIRE BUILDING—71 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Steel Structures of all classes 


particularly BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS 


SADESeo Pr FIC ESS 


NEW YORK, N.Y....Empire Building, 71 Broadway 
Philadélphta, (PO, oe. iis mas take, ewe Re aac ele 
Widener Bldg., N.W. Cor. Chestnut & Juniper Sts. 
Boston, MGss cto et oe os ee 120 Franklin Street 
Baltimore, Mads. .ss..s eesti i ewe. vs Continental Bldg., 
Corner Calvert & Baltimore Sts. 
PITTSBURGH, PA....Frick Bldg., 440 Fifth Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio..Union Trust Bldg., 36 East 4th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio....Guardian Bldg., 629 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit, Mich........ Beecher Avenue and M.C.R. R. 
CHICAGO, TLL tee caer 208 South LaSalle Street 
SE Outs, MO: «cree eeinn Liberty Central Trust Building, 


506 Olive Street 


Denver, Colo... een eee First National Bank Building, 
820 17th Street 
Sali Lake City, Utalies. a Walker Bank Building, 


175 South Main Street 
Duluth, Minn..Wolvin Bldg., 229-31 West First Street 
Minneapolis, Minn............05- 629 Second St. S. E. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
U. S. Steel Products Co., Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Eancisco OG sneer e eeaee eee Rialto Building, 

116 New Montgomery St. 
Portland hOrées 3. oes Selling Building, 322 Alder St. 
Seattle. MOGshs, ances cae 4th Ave. So., Cor. Conn. St. 


Export Representative: United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St., N. Y. 


A. R. A. 


STANDARD “D’” COUPLER 


PENN COUPLER 
PITT COUPLER 


for Cars and Locomotives 


Pitt Pivoted and “D”’ Couplers 


Designed Especially for 


Passenger Equipment Cars 


Steel Castings for Railroad Use 


The McConway & Torley 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For Coach Siding 


nd 


Letter Boards—Redwood 


paint easily. Its uniform texture and 
freedom from pitch assure an even, good 
looking, long lasting paint job. 


(eae vertical grain Redwood takes 


For these reasons, and because clear Redwood 
can be secured at prices that represent real 
economy, leading Eastern as well as Western 
railroads have adopted Redwood as standard 
for coach siding and letter boards. 


With the higher costs of labor and materials 
that combine to increase maintenance and 
operating costs, economy comes from specify- 
ing materials that can be worked up with the 
least waste and that can be depended on for 
unusually long service. 


Redwood meets these conditions. During 
growth it is permeated with a natural pre- 
servative which protects it against fungus rot 
and insect activity. Properly seasoned it is 
subject to practically no warping, shrinking 
or swelling. It can be supplied absolutely up 
to the most rigid grade specifications in any 
quantities required. 


For trunking and capping for signal wires, for 
water tanks, for pattern work, and other rail- 
road uses, Redwood is especially well suited. 


To acquaint railroad executives and 
engineers with Redwood’s particular 
fitness for engineering and construc- 
tion purposes, we have compiled an 
“Engineering Digest’ which will be 
gladly supplied on request. Write 
for your copy today. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 


3093 McCormick Bldg. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 100 BH. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York City 


507 Fox Bldg. 1612 Market St., Philadelphia 


Eastern selling agents for The Pacific Lumber Co., 311 


California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


y 


a 
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The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of 
California Redwood 


934 Pershing Square Bldg. 


Chhe Pacific Lumber Co. 
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Safety 
Mileage 
Economy 
Efficiency | 


Four sound reasons why 
sO many exacting buyers 
invariably specify 


GARY roitepstee: WHEELS 


‘g 


Jllinois Steel Company 


General Offices, 208"So. La Salle Street 


Chtcago, Jilinots 
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Manufacture Steel Underframes, Pressed Steel Shapes and Forgings 
Rebuild and Repair Steel Freight Cars. 


Greenville, Penn’a 


VCC Cee 


= CAR LIGHTING 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING. 00. 


eee CAR AXLES #33haier 
J. R. JOHNSON AND CO., INC. 
FORGED STEEL AXLES 


FOR LOCOMOTIVES, PASSENGER, FREIGHT and ELECTRIC CARS 


SMOOTH FORGED OR ROUGH TURNED—CARBON OR ALLOY STEEL—PLAIN OR HEAT TREATED 
FORGED AND TURNED PISTON RODS, CRANK PINS, LARGE SHAFTS, ROUND BARS, ETO. 


CHASE Mohairs have the 
unqualified endorsement of! 
America’s leading railroads— 
the standard for over a gen- 
eration — guaranteed FAST 
colors. 


Car AEATING 


VAPOR CAR HEATING CO., Inc. 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO 


Recently there was exhibited a 
covering of a car seat in ex- 
cellent condition after a con- 
stant service of twenty-four | 
years. The material was 
CHASE Goat Brand Car 


MOH TAIR Plush. 
CAR L.C. Chase & Co., Boston 
PLUSH New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Leaders In Manufacturing Since 1847 


&# NEW YORK, 30 Church St. WASHINGTON, D. C., Munsey Bldg. & 
# BOSTON, 53 State St. PHILADELPHIA, Com’! Trust Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, Merchant Nat. Bank SAN FRANCISCO, Hobart Bldg. 

MONTREAL, CANDADA, 65 Dalhousie St. 


“FORT PITT 
SPRING & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


CoiL & ELLIPTIC 
SPRINGS 


PITTSBURGH SPRING & STEEL CO., 


1417 Farmers Bank Bidz. PITTSBURGH, PA 


= _ PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


| ir. 
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GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY 


SPECIAL jf oa aq WHEELS 


For Passenger, Engine Service and All Heavy Equipment 
General Office, 410 North Michigan Ave. 


\ é 
Foundries 


Detroit Denver Tacoma Los Angeles Boston Kansas City St. Paul 
Council Bluffs 


Steel and 
Wood Freight 


- Capacity 


10,000 Cars, Cars of Every 
150,000 Description. 
Wheels, Car Wheels, 
20,000 Tons Forgings 
Forgings : 7 NEW REPAIR SHOP 
Per Annum \e ; Pog, WITH COMPLETE 

: ya) MECHANICAL 


FACILITIES 


MT. VERNON CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


MT. VERNON, ILL. 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 


STEEL REPAIR PARTS FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS 
PRESSED STEEL BOLSTERS, BRAKE BEAMS, FORGINGS, 
GREY IRON WHEELS, MALL. IRON & STEEL CASTINGS 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago St. Paul 


— 
GREASE 


PRIMES PLUGS 


THE PRIME MANUFACTURING COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Acetylene, 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Acetylene Gas, 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Oxweld Railroad Service 
Co. 
Air Lifts. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. 
Alarms (Low Water). 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Angle Bars and Splices. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
United Alloy Steel Corp. 
Angle Cock Holders. 
Railway Devices Co. 
Anti-Friction Metal. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Anti-Rail Creepers. 
P. & M. Co. 
Arches (Fire Brick). 
\ineriean Arch Co. 
Arresters, Lightning. 
Hlecttte Service Stpplies 
0. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Railway Signal 
Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
P. & M. Co. 
Union Switeh & Signal Co. 
Asbestos Materials. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 
Co. 
Ash Conveyors. 
Industrial Works. 
Ash Pans, Locomotive. 


Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 
Axles, Car and Locomotive. 

American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Cochran Car Axle Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
J. Re. Johnson & Co, 
Lima Locomotive Works. 
Babbitt Furnaces. 
Mahr Manfg. Co. 
Babbitt Metal. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Ballast Cars. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co, 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Barges. 
American Bridge Co. 
Barges (Steel). 
‘american Bridge Co. 
Bars, (Round, Square, Flat 
and Reinforcing). 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlelem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co, 
Ewald Ircn Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 
United Alloy Steel Corp. 
Battery (Dry Cells). 
(Railroad Lantern, 
Flashlight. 
Ignition. 
Telephone, 
Radio.) 
French Battery & Carbon 
0. 
Batteries (Primary). 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Batteries (Storage). 
Edison Storage Battery Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Safety Car Heating & Ltg. 


0. 
Westinghouse Elect. & 
Mfg. Co. 

Battery Chutes and Vaults. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 

Bearing Metals. 

Bronze Metal Co. 

Magnus Co. 

National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 

Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 


AILWAY EVIEVV 


Classified List for Buyers 


Bearings, Center and Side. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

O:. & °C. Co; 
Standard Car. Truck Co. 
A. Stucki Co. 

Symington Co., T. H. 
Wine Ky. Appliance Co. 
Bearings (Roller for Cars). 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Bell Ringers. 

Western Ry. Equip. Co. 

Benders (Rail). 

American Chain Co, 


Ov and GC; Go. 


Bending and Straightening 
Machines. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 
Blinds. 
The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Block Floors (Redweod). 
Pacific Lumber Co., The 
Blow-Off Cocks. 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Blowers (Low Pressure). 
Mahr Manfg. Co. 
Boiler Checks. 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Boiler Lagging. 
Unies Asbestos & Rubber 
oO. 
Boiler Compound. 
Bird-Archer Co. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 
Gill Railway Supply Co. 
Boiler Tubes. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Es ebare® Steel Products 


0. 
Reading Iron Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

Boiler Wash-Out Systems. 
Navousl Boiler Washing 

0. 

Boilers (Steam). 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Industrial Works. 

Boiler Plates. 


Otis Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 


Bolsters. 


American Chain Co. 

American Steel Foundrfes, 

Bettendorf Co. 

Commonwealth Steel Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Bolts. 


American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Bethlekem Steel Co. 
Burden Iron Co. 
Columbia Nut and Bolt Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Nat’l Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
Bolts (Galvanized). 


American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Boring Bars (Cylinder Lo- 

comotive). 

H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Boosters (Locomotive). 

Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Brake Beams. 

American Steel Foundries. 

Bradford Corporation. 

Davis Brake Beam Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Brake Beam Supports. 

American Steel Foundries. 


American Brake Co 
Buffalo Brake Beam Co. 


Brake Heads. 
American Steel Foundries. 


Brake Jaws, Levers, Rods, 
Wheels, Etc. 


Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
National Malleable & Steci 
Castings Co. 
Schaefer Equipment Co. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
WV esters Railway Equip. 
0. 


Brakes, Air. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Brakes, Clasp. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Brakes, Electric. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Brakes, Hand. 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
Wine Ky. Appliance Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Brake Shoes. 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy. 
Co. 
Ft. Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Railway Materials Co. 
Bridge Builders. 

American Bridge Co. 
Bridge Turning Machinery. 
Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 

Bridge Warnings, 
Hastings Signal & Equip- 
ment Co. 
Bronze. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Buckets, Clam Shell. 
Orange Peel and Grab. 
Industrial Works. 
Buckets (Grab). 
American Bridge Co. 
Butters. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Buffers (Radial). 
Franklin Railway Supply 


Buffing Devices. 

Morton Manfg. Co. 
Buildings. 

American Bridge Co. 
Buildings (Ready Made). 

Butler Mfg. Co. 
Building Lumber. 

Hechange Sawmills Sales 


0. 
Pacific Lumber Co. 
Building Paper. 
Lehon Co. 
Bumping Posts. 
Buda Co. 
Chicago Malleable Castings 
Co. 
Calcium Carbide. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Canvas, Asphalt Treated. 
Lehon Co. 
Car Door Fasteners and 
Locks, 


Camel Co. 

Gould Coupler Co. 

National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 


Car Door fixtures. 
Camel Co. 

Car Doors (Freight). 
Camel Co. 

Car Ends (Steel). 


Chicago-Cleveland Car 
Roofing 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Car Floats. 
American Bridge Co. 
Car Lighting. 
Electric Storage 
Co. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


General Electric Co. 
Gold Car Heating & Light- 


ing Co. : 
oy Car Heating & tg. 
0. 


Battery 


Car Liners. 
ayes f Car Liner & Bag 
0. 
Car Ventilation (Refrigera- 
tor). 
Acme Refrigerator Co. 
Carlines (Pressed Steel). 
Camel Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Western Ry. Equip Co. 
Car Steps. 
Morton Mfg. Co. 
Universal Saftey Tread Co. 


Cars. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bettendorf Co. 


J. G, Brill Co. 
Clark Car Co. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Pullman Co, 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 
Cars, Dump, 
Clark Car Co. 
Mt. Vernon oe Mfg. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Cars (Hand). 
Buda Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Cars (Industrial and Min- 
ing). 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Pressed’ Steel Car Co. 
Cars (Motor) 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 
General Electric Co. 
Cars (Rail). 
J. G. Brill Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 
Cars (Rebuilt or Repaired). 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Cars (Second Hand). 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Cars (Second Car Parts). 
Briggs & Turivas. 

Castings (Brass and 
Bronze). 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Magnus Co. 

Union Switch & Signal Co. 

Castings (Iron and Steel). 
American Chain Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Federal Signal Co. 
McConway ~ Torley Co. 
Otis Steel C 

Castings (Gites Iron). 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Locomotive Finished Ma- 

terial Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp’n. 

Castings (Gun Iron). 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Co. 
National Malleable & Steel 

Castings Co. 

Castings (Locomotive). i 
American Steel Foundries. 
Locomotive Fininshed Ma- 

terial 3 
Otis Steel Co. 
Castings (Malleable Iron). 


American Chain Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Fc. Pitt Mall. Iron Co. 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co 
P. & M. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Rampo Ajax Corporation. 
iis i. Symington Co. 
Castings (Open Hearth). 
American Steel Foundries. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Otis Steel Co. 
Castings (Steel). 
American Chain Co. | 
American Steel Foundries. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
McConway & Torley Ca. 
National Malleable & Stee! 
Castings Co. 
Otis Steel Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Union Spring & Mie. Co. 
Wm. Wharton, Jr. & Co., 
Catenary Materials. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Cattle Guards. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Cement. 
Portland Cement Assn. 
Cement (Asbestos). 
Johns-Manville, Ine. 
Cement (For Cars). 
Robt. M. Lucas Co. 
Milar, Clinch & Co. 


Chains, : 
American Chain Co. 
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Carnegie Steel Co. 
Chimneys. 

Paul Dickinson. 
Chisel Blanks. 


Chicago Pneumatic Teol 
0. 

Clamps, Pipe. 

whe gee Service Supplies 


Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 

Naticnal Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 

Railway Devices Co. 

Clasp Brakes. 

American Steel Foundries. 

Cleaner (Liquid). 

Skybryte Co. 

Coal Handling Machinery. 
Howlett Construction Co. 
Industrial Works. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 

Coal, Ore & Ash Handling 
Machinery. 

Industrial Works. 
McMyler-Interstate Co. 


Coaling Stations. 
American Bridge Co. 

Coal Sprinklers. 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 

Compressors (Air). 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 

0. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Concrete Reinforcement. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 

Conduit. 

Johns-Manville, Ine. 
Erankiin Railway Supply 
0. 

Cooling Compound (Hot 
Box). 

Gill Railway Supply Co. 


Correspondence Schools. 
International Correspond- 

ence Schools. 

Cotter Pins. 

American Chain Co. 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co. 

Coupler Pockets. 

American Steel Foundries. 

Couplers. 

American Steel Foundries. 

McConway & Torley Co. 

National Malleable % Steel 
Castings Co. 

Railroad Supply Co. 

Cranes. 
Bucyrus Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Industrial Works. 

Whiting Corporation. 

Cranes, Crawling Tractor. 
Industrial Works. 

Cranes, Locomotive. 
Industrial Works. 
McMyler-Interstate Co. 
Whiting Corporation. 

Cranes (Portable Electric). 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 

Crank Chucks for Tappmg 
Machines, 

D. Saunders’ Sons Co, 

Crank Pins. 

American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
J. R. Johnson & Co. 

Crank Pin Turning 
chines. 

H. B. Underwood Corp. 

Creosoted Material. 
American Creosoting Co. 
Internat. Creosoting & Con- 

struction Co. 

Cross Arms, 

American Bridge Co. 

Crossings (See Frogs and 
Crossings). 

Culvert Stock (Galvanized). 
American Sheet & Tin 

Plate Co. 

Curtains and Fittings (For 
Car Windows). (Vesti- 
bules). 

Morton Manfg. Co. 

Curtains (Steel Rolling). 
J. G. Wilson Corp. 

Cylinders. 

National Tube Co. 
Wm. Wharton Jr. & Co. 
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Send us your inquiries 


for 


FORGINGS| 


STEEL CAR FORGE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Staybolts | Machinery 


Lewis Special Drilled Hol- A complete line of machine 
low Staybolts—the iron that tools, metal working machin- 
will not split. Cost less in- ery and specialized equipment 


stalled than solid bolts with for the railroad spring shop 
tell-tale holes. Furnished in and flue shop. 

staybolt lengths (headed and Write for descriptive bulle- 
threaded if desired.) tins. 


Josepu T. RYERSON & SON iwc. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI DETROIT BUFFALO NEW YORK 


S sali ts “Saunders” 
pecials ‘ pte eee ae 
A an utting 
: eg ed Machines 

Design and Manufacture capsay ten 
of Cesc 1” to rie 
° re teres 
Standard—Insulated—-Compromise otety Maen mites 
e e Boer Fae werent 
Rail Joints Sreeaea esta 


conditions, Made in 
sizes %” to 18” in- 
clusive. 

Write for Catalog. 
Send us your in- 


THE RAIL JOINT CO. ate 
61 Broadway New York City D. Saunders’ Sons, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Steel Castings, Coil Springs, 
Spring Plates, Elliptic Springs, 
Journal Box Lids _ 


Kensington (ALL STEEL) Journal Box 


WORKS—NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE—300 GRANITE BLDG. 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va, 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Mid. 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 226 S, 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Union Spring & Manufacturing Co. 


Cylinders (Locomotive). 
Locomotive Finished Ma- 
terials Co. 
Decking. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Derails. 
American Chain Co. 


k nECes 
pailronG (Orr Co. 
ampo Ajax rporation. 
Wm. Wharton, Jr. & Co. 
Derricks. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Industrial Works. 
Diaphragm for Cars (Can- 
vas and Steel). 
Morton Manfg. Co. 
Dies, Pipes. 
D. Saunders’ Sons Co. 
Ditching Maehinery. 
Bucyrus Co. : 
Industrial Works. 
O. F. Jordan Co. 

Dome Facing Machines. 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Doors and Shutters (Fire- 

proof). 
The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Doors, Firebox. 
Brapkdin Railway Supply 
‘0. 
Doors (Grain). 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Doors (Steel, for Cars). 
Morton Manfg. Co. 
Draft Attachments. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Bradford Corporation. 
Keyoke Ry. Equipment Co. 
T. H. Symington Co. 
Universal Draft Gear At- 
tachment Co 
Draft Rigging. 
Bradford Corporation. 
Commonwealth Stee! Co. 
Ft. Pitt Mall. Iron Co. 
Franklin Railway Supply 


Co. 
Gould Coupler Co. 
Hall Draft Gear Corp. 
Keyoke Ry. Equipment Co. 
T. H. Symington Co. 
Union Draft Gear Co. 
Universal Draft Gear At- 
tachment Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Drills (Close Corner). 
nes Pneumatie Tool 
0. 


Drills (Electric). 
Chicago Pneumatie Teo! Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Drills (Pneumatie). 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Drills (Track). 
Bird-Archer Co., The. 
Buda Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Too! Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Driving Boxes. 
Franklin Railway Supply 


Co. 
Gill Railway Supply Co. 
Driving Wheel Centers. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Dust Guards. 
Symington Co., T. H. 
Western Ry. Equip. Co. 
Electric Locomotives. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Primary Batteries. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Electrification Construction 
Materials. 
Electric Service 


0. 

Ohio Brass Co. 
Electrical Supplies. 
Electric Service 

Co. 

Engineers (Consulting). 
Robt. W. Hunt & Co. 
Howlett Construction Co, 
Alfred Lovell. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 


Supplies 


Supplies 


Engines (Crude and Fnuer 
Oll, Gas, Gasoline and 
Distilate). 


Chicago Pneumatic Too! 
Co. 


a 


AILW AY EVIEVV 


Classified List for Buyers 


Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Engines Crude & Fuel 
(Cont.) 
Worthington 
Mach, Co. 
Engines (Hand Car). 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Inc. 
Facing Arms, 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Feed Water Heaters. 


Superheater Co., The. 
Worthington Pump & 
Mach, Co. 

Fence Posts. 
American Chain Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Inland Steel : 
Q. & C. Co. 

Fence Wire. 


American Chain Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethleliem Steel Co. 


Ferro Molybdenum. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Ferro Tungsten. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Ferro Vanadium, 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Firebox Syphons. 
Locomotive Firebox Co. 
Flashlight (Electric). 
Eyenck Battery & Carbon 
Oo. 


Pump & 


Floodlights. 
Electric Service Supplies 
‘0. 


Flooring (Steel for Cars). 
Johns-Manyille, Ine. 
Morton Manfg. Co 

Flue Cleaners. 

H. B. Underwood Corp. 

Flue Cutters, 

J. G. Brill Co. 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 


| Forges. 


Fergusen Furnace Co. 
Forging Billets, 
Ewald Iron Co. 
Ft. Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
McCenway & Torley Co. 
Forgings. 
American Bridge Co. 
American Steel Foundries, 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
. G. Brill Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
ed eohae Steel Ce. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
J. R. Johnson & Co, 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Schaefer Equipment Co. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Forgings (Vanadium). 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
J. R. Johnson & Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Wm. Wharton, Jr. & Co. 
Foundry Equipment. 
Whiting Corporation. 
Framing Timber. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Frogs and Crossings. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 
Wm. Wharton, Jr. & Co. 
Frogs and Switches, 
Buda Co. 
Fuel Oils. 

Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
Furnaces (Flue Welding). 
Ferguson Furnace Co. 

Mahr. Manfg. Co. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Furnaces (Forging and | 

Annealing). 


Ferguson Furnace Co. 
Mahr Manfg. Co. 


Furnaces, Oil Burning. 


Ferguson Furnace Co. 
Mahr Manfg. Co. 


Furnaces (Heat Treating). 
Mahr Manfg. Co. 
Galvenized Bolts. 
American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Gas or. Oil Engines. 
Worthington Pump & Mach. 
Gesoline Motor Cars. 
Buda Co. 
Gates (Fence). 


American Chain Co. 

American Stcel & Wire Co. 
Gates (Crossing) 

Buda Co. 

Pneumatic Gate Co. 

Railroad Supply Co. 

Union Switch & Signal Co. 


Generators (Acetylene). 


Air Reduction Sales Co. 
General Electrie Co. 


Generators (Electric). 


Electric Service Supplies 
‘0. 
Gates (Tail). 
Mortcn Manfg. Co. 
Gauge Cocks, 


Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Gauges (Water). 

Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Grab Irons, 


Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 


Grate Shakers. 
Franklin Railway Supply 


. 


Grease Former. 


Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Greases. 

Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
Grinding Machine (Porta- 

ble). 

Buda Co, 

Chicago 

Co. 

Guard Rail Braces. 

American Chain Co. 

Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 
Gunrd Rail Clamps. 

American Chain Co. 

P. & M. Co. 

Q. & C. Co. 

Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 
Guard Rails. 

American Chain Co. 
’ Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 
Hammers (Mechanicalty 

Driven). 

Beaudry & Co. 

Industrial Wks. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

United Hammer Co. 
Hammers (Pneumatic). 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 


Ifammers (Riveting.) 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 


Hammers (Steam). 
Industrial Works. 


Hurgers, Line Shaft Roller 
Bearing. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Hand Brakes (Freight Car). 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 
Headlights— (Locomotive), 
Buda Co. 
Electric 
Co. 
Headlight Reflectors, Cases 
& Repair Parts. 
Electric Service 
0. 
Heaters (For Cars). 
Rae Car Heating & Ytg. 
fo) 


Pneumatic Tool 


Service Supplies 


Supplies 


Vapor Car Heating Co. 
ples Car Heating & Ltg. 
0. 


Heaters (For Feed Water). 
Superheater Co., The. 
Worthington Pump & Ma- 

chinery Co. 


Heaters (Rivet, Electric). 
American Car & Foundry 
Co. 
Hoisting and Conveying 
Machinery. MS 
American Bridge Co. 
Industrial Works.- 
Whiting Corporation. 
Hoists, Locomotive and 
Coach. 
Whiting Corporation. 
Hoists (Pneumatic). 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Whiting Corporation. 
Hose Clamps (Air). 
Gill Railway Supply Co. 
Hose Couplings. i 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


Co. 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. | 
Vapor Car Heating Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Hose Repair Clamps( Air). 
Gill Railway Supply Co. 
Injectors (Exhaust Steam). 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
The Superheater Co. 
Insulation (For Freight and 
Passenger Cars). 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Insulation (Refrigerator 
Cars). 
Lehon Co. 
Insulation (Electric). 


Electric Service Supplies 
Co. 
Insulation (Hi-Tensien), 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Insulators (Third Raf). 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Interlocking Apparatus (For 
Switches and Signals). 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Iron. 
American Chain Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Burden Iron Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Ewald Iron Co. 
Falls Hollow Stay-Bolt Co. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Iron (Bar). 
Reading Iron Co. 
Iron (Scrap). 
Briggs & Turivas. 
Iron (Staybolt)—(See Stay- 
holt Tron), 
Paul Dickinson. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
United Alloy Steel Corp. 
Jacks (Car and Locomo- 

tive). 
Buda Co. 
Joints (Flexible). 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Jovrnal Bearings, 
Bronze Metal Co. 
Magnus Co. 
Journal Boxes and Lids. 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdry. 


Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
T. G. Brill Co. 


Fort Pitt Malleable Tron Co. 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co 
T. H. Symington Co. 
Journal Box Wedges. 
Franklin Rialway Supply 


0. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
Western Ry. Equip. Co. 
Ladders (Freight Car). 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Wine Rv. Appliance Co. 
Tag Screws. 
American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division) 
Lamps (Incandescent). 
Electric Service Supplies 
Co. 
Lathes. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Leather (Imitation). 
T,. C. Chase & Co. 
Zapon Leather Cloth Co. 
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Lighting Fixtures. 
Safety Car Heating & Ltg. 


Co. 
J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Line Material. 
Electric Service 
Co. 

Link Planer Attachments. 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Locks and Racks (Window) 

Morton Manfg. Co. 
Lock Nuts and Washers. 
American Bolt } 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
corecne ee Belt 
ranklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Grip Nut Co. 
Lockers. 
J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Locomotive Jacket Sheets 


Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co 


Otis Steel Co. 
Locomotive Nuts. 

American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Locomotive Reverse Gears). 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Transportation Deviees 

Corp. 
Locomotives. 
American Locomotive Co, 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Briggs & Turivas. 
H. Kleinhans Co. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 
Locomotives (Electric). 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co. 
Locomotives (Electric, Nar- 
row Gauge). 
Baker, R. & Ly. Co. 
Locomotive Driving Box. 
Gill. Railway Supply Co. 
Locomotive Stokers. 
Elvin Mech. Stoker Co. 
Locomotive Stoker Co. 
Standard Stoker Co. 
Lubricants. 
Galena Signal Oil Co. 
Lubricators. 
Bassick Manfg. Co. 
Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Lubricators (Driving Box). 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Lumber. ; 
American Creosoting Co. 
eer Sawmills, Sales 


Supplies 


0. 
International Creosoting & 
struction Co. 

Pacific Lumber Co. 
Machinery, Machine Tools. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

D. Saunders’ Sons. 

Manganese Track Work. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation, 
Wm. Wharton, Jr. & Co. 

Membranes (Ashphalt 
Treated). 

Lehon Co. 

Milling Machines. 

H. B. Underwood Corp. 

Mine Locomotives. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
General Electric Co. 

Mine Car Wheels. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Mining Cars—See Cars, 
Industrial and Mining). 

Molybdenum Metal. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 

Motors (Pneumatic). 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Motors (Bridge and Crane) 
General Electric Co. 

Motor Cars. 

T. G. Brill Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors. 
General Electric Co. 

Mowing Machines. 
Fairmont Railway Motors. 

Nails, 

American Stee] & Wire Co. 
Rethlehem Steel Co. 
Reading Iron Co. 

Nitrogen. 

Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Tinde Air Products. 


. 


. 
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Q & C Roller Side Bearings 


UNLIMITED TRAVEL TYPE 


VAPOR 
AND OTHER TYPES OF 
CAR HEATING SYSTEMS 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO 
Bush Terminal 220 36th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


is BRAKE BEAMS 


DAVIS BRAKE BEAM COMPANY 


1602 Oli Bldg. lst National Bank Bldg. 
Fitteburgh, ea” Johnstown, Pa. ** “Roanoke, Va. 


Open Type 
Made for all Classes of Rolling Stock 


(ie Q & C Company, 90 West St., New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 


MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO. 
Bay State Brand Plush 


ALL STANDARD GRADES FOR CAR SEATS 
PLAIN AND FRIEZE 


ilroad Cross 

WHITE OAK RED OAK 

CHESTNUT BEECH 
Shipments from railroad stations in Tennessee 


NASHVILLE TIE CO. 


WNashyille, Tennessee 


<HUOLTOCURCHURGUONRGUODERGSETNOOSBOUEEERENS OC peeteD CRORE MARTSRBOSEOSeT EL: ans%tH! 


Main Office: Branch Office: 
200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 911 Locust S8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


socesnneseCnooonoesves bot COUARUBRODUEDESUDESRUSUDARODO ELAN ELOOR, 


* sa sailed sib asiaianediisoesmneisiabianalian: 


BRAKE SHOES 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. | 
30 Church St., New York 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Offices: 


CRANES LOCOMOTIVE 


WHITING | Mas F XCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 
CORPORATION conde: 1116 R. A, Long Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FOUNDRY eee aad el ARF haf Turntable Tractors Specialists in Long Leaf Yellow Pine Bridge 
EQUIPMENT Tene Timbers and Car Sills, also Car Material. 


(See advertisement in issue of June 14, page 27.) 


AMERICAN GREOSOTING GOMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ORE ED GEORGIA 
AM@EO GREOSOTING 
‘LOWRY PROCESS GOMPANY 

\ CREOSOTED Woop, op eat he Piling 


LOUISVILLE ~ KENTUCKY Lumber 
SALES OFFICES Paving 


350 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY ~ 401 W. MAIN ST. LOUISVILLE,KY, Blocks 
BOGALUSA, LA. BRUNSWICK, GA. 


DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks for Engine Houses. 


COLONIAL 
CREOSOTING 
GOMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


‘CARNEGIE’ 


PITREDSTIEIATIAD1 ERESRERN CAMEL REIRSON ERE CRON PEON WY REDS HERD CT PEE EEUU PEED UN CORDA ONO ME TPES EEPTUN RERYT ERATOR OED EALERTS EO EP 


PASSENGER CARS SPECIALTIES 


TUCO NATIONAL STANDARD ROOFING is a 
special fabric treated with a process making it water 


‘ : detailed 
wo Readyit aile 
Paine geet serant AOR. aoe on Light Fireproof Jacks for Engine Houses. 
>= De Aeolus Roof Ventilators made of Cast Iron and Sheet Metal. 
TUCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION CAR BUILDERS : Cast Iron Chimneys for Small Buildings. 
30 Church Street New York CYCLOPEDIA Cast Iron Exhaust Heads. Cast Iron Smoke Pilates. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Texas Edition | 


Boston, Mass. Dallas, Texas Montreal, Que., Canada PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 S. Artesian Ave., Chicago 


DwiGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
With Which Is Consolidated 


Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., Inc. 
Design and Construction of 
SHOPS, TERMINALS, POWER PLANTS, ELECTRIFICATION 
Studies, Reports, Appraisals 


125 East 46th St., New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Youngstown Los Angeles 
Montreal Atlanta Rio de Janeiro 


Golden Glow 
Headlights 


A complete line of electrical ma- 
terials for railroads. Headlights, 
turbo-generators, switches, . ete. 
Write for complete data.» 


Electric Service Supplies Co, 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
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Nozzles (Exhaust). 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Nut Locks, 

American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co. 

Grip Nut Co. 
Nuts (Square & Hexagon). 
American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co. 
Franklin .Ry. Supply Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Oils. 
Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
il Cups 


Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Oil (Cutting). 
Gill Railway Supply Co. 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding 
Apparatus. 
Air: Reduction Sales -Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Oxygen. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Linde Air Products Co. 
Oxweld Railroad Service 
Co. 
Packing Rings. 
ohns-Manville, Ine. 
comotive Finished Ma- 
terial Co. 
nee Asbestos & Rubber 


0. 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 
Packing (Locomotive 
Piston Rod). 
{pane Maneue, Ine. 
nion Asbestos & Rubber 


Co. 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co. | 
Paint. 
Glidden Co. 
National Lead Co. 
Robert M. Lucas Co. 
Paper (Insulating, for 
Refrigerator Cars). 
Lehon Co. 
Paper (Waterproof). 
Lehon Co. 
Partitions (Section and 
Rolling). 

The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Pedestal Milling Machines, 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 

Piling. 
American Creosoting Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
International Creosoting & 

Construction Co. 

Piling Sheet Metal. 
American Bridge Co. 

Pile Drivers, 
Industrial Works. 


Pins, Crank. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
J. R. Johnson & Co. 


Pins, Wrist (Knuckle). 
J. R. Johnson & Co. 
Pipe (Wrought Iron). 
Reading Iron Co 
Pipe (Wrought Steel). 
National Tube Co. 
Pipe (Wood). 
Pacific Lumber Co., The. 
Pipe Benders. 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Pipe Covering. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Mees Asbestos & Rubber 
0. 
xipe Cutters. 
D. Saunders’ Sons. 
Pipe Fittings. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Pipe Joints. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co. 
Pipe-Threading and Cut- 
ting Machines. 
Tos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
D. Saunders’ Sons. 
Piston Rods. 
Rethlehem Steel Co. 
5 Johnson & Co. 
Planers (Rotary). 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Plates (Mill and Shear). 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Illinois Steel Co. 


AILWAY EVIEVV 


Classified List for Buyers 


Otis Steel Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

Platforms (Steel). 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 

Plows, Snow. F 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
O. F. Jordan Co. 

Q. & C. Co. 

Plows, Spreader. 
Bucyrus Company. 
O. F. Jordan Co. 

(Plush, 

Mass. Mohair Plush Co. 

Pneumatic R. R. Gates. 
Pneumatic Gate Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 

Pneumatic Tools. 

Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Poles (Trolley, Telegraph). 
American Creosoting Co. 
International Creosoting & 

Construction Co. 

National Tube Co. 

Porcelain Insulators, 
Ohio Brass Co. 

Posts, Signal. 

Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 

Posts (Steel Fence). 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Q. & C. Co. 

Presses (Flanging, Forging, 
Wheel Bending, etc.) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 


(Pressings (Steel Parts). 
Hale-Kilburn Company. 
Pumping Outfits. 
American Well Works. 
Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. 
Punches and Presses. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Pyrometers. 
Superheater Co., The, 
Rail Anchors. 
Latah Malleable Castings 


P. & M. Co. 

Rail Benders. 
American Chain Co. 
Buda Co. 
Q. & C. Co. 

Rail Bonds. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Electric Service Supplies 


0. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Rail Braces, 
American Chain Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Nat. Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
& C. Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
Rail Clamps. 
Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Co. 
Rail Joints. 
American Chain Co. 
American Rail Joint Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
On &  €) Co. 
The Rail Joint Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Wm. Wharton, Jr. & Co. 
Rail Joints (Insulated). 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
The Rail Joint Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Rail Sawing Machine. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Rail Saws (Portable). 
Industrial Works. 
Oo, & C. Co. 
H. B. Underwood Corp: 
Rails. 
Rethlehem Steel Co. 
Briggs & Turivas. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Hyman-Michaels Co. 
Tilinois Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Rails, Guard. 
American Chain Co, 
Rethlehem Steel Co. 


Rattan Seat Covering. 
Hale-Kilburn Company. 
St. Louis Car Co. 

Repair Parts (Pressed 

Steel). 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Replacers, 

American Chain Co. 
Q..& (C Ga, 

Replacers (Car and Loco- 
motive). 
Buda Co. 

Reservoirs. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Reverse Gears (Power). 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Transportation Devices 


orp. 
Riveters (Stationary and 
Portable). 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Rivets. 
American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Burden Iron Co. 
Rivet Cutters (Pneumatic). 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Rivet Forges (Portable). 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Rivet Sets. 


chive Pneumatic Tool 

0, 

Rods (Connecting). 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Rods (Piston, Main Side, 


Eccentric). 
JT. R. Johnson & Co. 
Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. 
Roller Bearings (For Cars). 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roofing (Building). 
Exchange Sawmills Safes 
Tohns-Manville, Inc. 
Lehon Co, 
Roofing (Steel). 
American Sheet 
Plate Co. 
Roofs for Cars. 
American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 
epee Car Roof 


& Tin 


0. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Tohns-Manville, Inc. 
T.ehon Co. 
Otis Steel Co. 
Roundhouse Doors. 
The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Safety Treads, 
Morton Mfg. Co. 
Tos. T. Rverson & Son. 
Tiniversal Safetv Tread Co. 
Sanders (Locomotive). 
White American Locomo- 
tive Sander Co. 
Saws (Rail Portahle). 
Tos. T. Rverson & Son. 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Seats (Car). 
Hale-Kilburn Company. 
Shafting. 
Falls Hollow Stay-Rolt Co. 
T R. Tohneon & Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Tos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
St. Louis Car Co. 
Shafting, Hangers (Roller 
Rearing). 
Hyatt Roller Rearing Co. 


Shanes, Rolled &teel. 
Tilinois Steel Co. 
Tniand Steel Co. 

Tos. T. Rverson & Son. 

Shapes, Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Sheathing - (Steel). 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 


Sheds (Train). 
American Bridge Co. 
Sheet Metal (Black and 
Galvanized). 
American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 
Otis Steel Co. 

“Tos. T. Rverson & Son. 
United Alloy Steel Corn. 
Sheets, Roofing and Siding. 
American Sheet & Tin 

Plate Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 


Shutters (Fireproof or 
Steel), 
The J. J. Wilson Corp. 


Siding. i 
Exchange Sawmills 
Signal Oil. 
Federal Signal Co. 
Galena-Signal Oil Co. 
Signal Pipe. 
Federal Signal Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Reading Iron Co. 
Signal Wire. 
American Chain Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Signals, Cab (Automatic). 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Signals, Crossing. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Railroad Supply : 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Signals, (Railway). 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall ‘Switch & Signal Co. 
Hesilos Signal 


Sales 


Railroad Supply Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 

Sill Covering. : 
Johns-Manville, Ine. 
Lehon Co. 

Sills. 

Exchange Sawmills Sales 

Smoke Jacks. 

Paul Dickinson. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 

Snow Plows. 

American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
O. F. Jordan Co. 

Q. & 

Speed Control Devices. 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
National Safety Applfances 


Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Speedometers. 
Distanee-Speed Recording 


Speed Indicators. 
bbe Ma Sad Recording 


Speed Recorder. 


Dis eee cress Recording 
0. 


Spikes (Track). 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Spreader Cars. 
Bucyrus Co. 
O. F, Jordan Co. 
Spring Wire. 
American Chain Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Springs. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Eattsbiren Spring & Steel 


0. 
Standard Steel Works. 
Union Spring Mnfg. Co. 


Staybolt Iron. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Burden Iron Co. 
Ewald Iron Co. 
Falls Hollow Stay-Bolt Co. 
Reading Iron Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son 
United Alloy Steel Corp. 
Stay-Bolts. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Falls Hollow Stay-Bolt Co. 
Flannery Bolt Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 


Steam Chests. 


Franklin Railway Supply 


Co. 
Steam Traps. 
Johns-Manville, Ine. 
Steel (Alloy). 
Otis Steel Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Steel Bar. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
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Falls Hollow Stay-Bolt Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
United Alloy Steel Corp. 

Steel Sheets. 

American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Otis Steel Co. 

Lukens Steel Co. 

Steel (Structural). 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

Steel Strips. 

Otis Steel Co. 

Steel (Tool). 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

Step Joints. 

American Chain Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


; . Co. 
Rit Joint Co. 
Wm. Wharton, Jr. & Co. 
Stocks and Dies. 
D. Saunders’ Sons. 
Stokers. 
Elvin Mech. Stoker Co. 
Locomotive Stoker Co. 
Standard Stoker Co. 
Superheater Pipe. 
National Tube Co. 
Superheaters. 
Superheater Co., The. 
Switchboards (Electrical) 
Johns-Manville, Ine. 
Switches and Switchstand. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Buda b 
Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
. & C. Co. 
amapo_ Ajax Corporation. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
be Wharton, Jr., & Co., 
ne. 
Syphons, Firebox. ; 
Locomotive Firebox Co. 
Tanks (Steel). 
National Tube Co. 
Tanks (Wood). 
Pacific Lumber Co., The. 


Telephone Boots (Cast Iron) 


Paul Dickinson. 
Tell Tales. 
Hastings Signal & Equip- 
ment Co. 
Testing Laboratory. 
Robt. W. Hunt & Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Third Rail Equipment. 
Electric Service Supplies 


0. 

Tie Plates. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Federal Signal Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
The Lundie Engineering 


Corp. 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
. & M. Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 
Ties. 
American Creosoting Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Illinois Steel Co. 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co, 
Nashville Tie Co. 
Ties (Creosoted). 
American Creosoting Co. 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 
Tie Tampers. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
ber. 
American Creosoting Co. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 


0. 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 
Pacific Lumber Co. 
Tin Plates. 
American Sheet 


& Tin 
Plate Co. 
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Wheel). 

Edgewater Steel Co. 
Torches (Acetylene). 

Air Reduction Sales Co. 
forches (Vacuum Type 

Safety Oil). 

Mahr Manfg. Co. 
Track Bolt Nuts. 


American Bolt Corn 
(Boss Nut Division.) 


Track Gauges and Levels. 
Buda Co. 
Track Tools. 


Bird Archer Co., The. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Railroad Supply Co. 


Tractors (Electric, Indus- 
trial). 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 
Trailer and Truck Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Train Control Systems. 


Federal Signal Co. 
General Ry. Signal Co. 
Indiana uipment Co, 
National Safety Appliance 


Co. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 
Transfer Tables. 


Industrial Works. 

Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 

Whiting Corporation. 
Treads (Alundum and Lead 

Filled). 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

Uciversal Gatety Tread Co. 
Treads (Safety). 

Morton Manfg. Co. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

Universal Safety Tread Co. 
Trolley Material. 

Ohio Brass Co. 
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Classified List for Buyers 


Tires (Locomotive and Car| Trolley Wire. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Truck Frames. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Standard Car Truck Co. 
T. H. Symington Co. 
Truck Lever vonnectors. 
Schaefer Equipment Co. 
Trucks for Cars. 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Bettendorf Co. 
Boyden Steel Corporation. 
J. G. Brill Ce. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Standard Car Truck Co. 
T. H. Symington Co. 
Trucks (Electric, Indus- 
trial). 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 


Tubes, Arch and Stay. 
National Tube Co. 
Tubes (Charcoal Iron, 
Boiler). 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Tubing (Lap Weld and 
Seamless Steel). 
National Tube Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 
Tungsten Metal. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Tunnel Warnings. 
Hastings Signal & Equip- 
ment Co. 
Turnbuckles. 


American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Division.) 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Industrial Works. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

Steel Car Forge Co. 
Turntables. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 

Whiting Corporation. 
Turntable Tractors, 

Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 

Whiting Corporation. 
Underframes, Steel. 

Bettendorf Co. 

Commonwealth Steel Co. 

Greenville Steel Car Co, 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Upholstering Matertats. 

L. C. Chase Co. 

Mass. Mohair Plush Co. 

Zapon Leather Cloth Co. 
Valves. 

American Chain Co. 


Gold Car Heating & Ltg. 


Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Valves (Blow-off). 
Bird-Archer Co., The. 


Valves (Electro-Magnetic). 


Gold Car Heating & Lig. 
0. 
Valves ('Piston). 
cc Railway Supply 


Valves (Pressure Reduc- 
ing). 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Soe Car Heating & Ltg 


Valves (Radiator Air). 
Gold Car Heating & Lg. 
Co. 
Valves (Safety Automatic 
Shutoff). 
Mahr Manfg. Co. 
Valves (Sanders). 
White American Locomo- 
tive Sander Co. 


Valve Seat Planers, 
H. B. Underwood Corp. 
Valves, Throttle, 
Bradford Corporation. 
Vanadium, 


Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Velocipedes. 


Fairmont Ry. Motors, Inc. 


Ventilators, 
Paul Dickinson, 
Johns-Manville, Inc, 
Railway Utility Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 
Vestibule Diaphragms, 
Morton Manfg. Co, 
Vises, 
D. Saunders’ Sons Co. 
Wardrobes. 


The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Washers. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


National Malleable & Steel 


Castings Co. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 

Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 
Water Columns. 

Nathan Manfg. Co. 

National Tube Co. 
Water Softening Com- 

pounds, 

Bird-Archer Co. 

Dearborn Chemical Co. 


Weatherproofing (Car Win- 


dow). 
Morton Manfg. Co. 


Weeders (Motor Car Dises) 
Fairmont Railway Motors 


Welding Apparatus. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Welders, (Butt & Spot). 


Federal Machine & Welder || 


Co. 
Welaing & Cutting Gas. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Linde Air Products Co. 


Well Supplies. 


American Well Works, 
National Tube Co. 

Wheel Centers (Driving and 
Car Wheels), 


American Locomotive Co. 

American Steel Foundries. 

Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 

Edgewater Steel Co. 
Wheels (Car and Locomo- 

tive). 

American Locomotive Ca 

American Steel Foundries. 

Association of Mfrs. Chilled 

Car Wheels. 

Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Edgewater Steel Co. 

Griffin Wheel Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Wheels (Hand Car). 


Fairmont Railway Motors. 
Whistles. 

Nathan Manfg. Co. 
Wire. 

American Chain Co. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. 


Wire Rope. 


American Chain Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


\Wood Preserving Plants. | 


Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Wrecking Hooks. 
National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 
Wrenches, 


Bird-Archer Co., The. 
Coes Wrerch Co. 


Yokes (Coupler). 


American Steel Fonndries. 
Keyoke Ry. Equip. 


MALLEABLE IRON 


Railroad Car Castings a Specialty 


THIS TRADE MARK 


SIGNIFIES 


Quality - Service - Satisfaction 


MAKE YOUR EQUIPMENT SAFE AND RELIABLE BY USING A DEPENDABLE PRODUCT 


FORT PITT IMPROVED ARCH BAR 


TRUCK FRAME 


FURTHER PARTICULARS WRITE 


FORT PITT MALLEABLE IRON CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RPAILWAY 


EVIEVY 


Original and Genuine 


} AMERICAN 
+ sail, FENCE 
ARROW 

POSTS 


Built Like a Railroad Rail 


T-STEEL 
R. R. RAIL 
SECTION 


For absolute 
Right-of-Way 
Protection 


Send for descriptive literature 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


COMPREHENSIVE 


In perfecting Dearborn Treatment we 
have utilized every proven method 
known to modern science, blazing fur- 
ther trails, indeed, in the adaptation of 
new developments that better serve the 
modern machinery of steam production. 


For this reason, Dearborn Laboratory 
analysis of water supplies, scientific ad- 
justment of treatment to counteract the 
conditions found, and constant Labora- 
tory control of the situation, are your 
assurance of comprehensive service and 
satisfactory results. 


Consult our service men or 
write us direct sending gallon 


samples of your troublesome sup- 
plies, 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


332 S$. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
299 Broadway, New York 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


A 


American 
American 
American 

dry Co. 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Bolt Corporation... 
Brake Shoe & Foun- 


Bridge Co... 

Car & Foundry Co.. 
Chain Co ‘ 
Creosoting Co...... 
Locomotive Co 


2 
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American Rail Joint Co. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co... 

American Steel Foundries 

American Well Works...... se, 

Association of Manf’r’s of 
Chilled Car Wheels 


B 
Baker, R. & I. Co’ 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Basford Co., G M 
Beaudry” Co., PEM ws ote teers ctsvele ts 
Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bettendorf Co. 
Bird-Archer Co. C 
Boyden Steel Corp 
Bradford Corporation 
Briggs & Turivas 
Brill’ Go., |The, Jf (Gs. = 
Bronze Metal Co.. 
Bucyrus Co. 
Buda Co. 
Burden Iron Co.... 
Butler Mnfg. Co... 


Works... 


Camel Co. 

Cantilever Wrench Co 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Chase & Co., L. C. ‘ t 

Chicago-Cleveland Car "Roofing 
Co. 

Chicago Malleable Casting Co. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co... 

Clark Car Co 

Coes Wrench Co 

Columbia Nut and Bolt Co. 

Commonwealth Steel Co...... 


D 


Davis Brake Beam Co.... 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 
Dickinson, Paul 

Distance Speed Recording Co. 


E 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Edison Storage Battery Co... 
Electric Service Supplies Co... 
Electric Storage Battery Co... 
Elvin Mechanical Stoker Co.. 
Ewald Iron Co. 5 
Exchange Sawmills Sales CO.4 


0 oe 
Fairmont Railway Motors 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co 
Federal Machine & Welder Co. 
Ferguson Furnace Co.. 
Flannery Bolt Co.. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co.. 
Ft. Pitt Spring & Mfg. Co... 
Franklin Railway Supply Co.. 
French Battery & Carbon Co. 


G 
Galena Signal Oil Co 
General Plectric Co. 
General Railway Signal Co...: 
Gill Railway Supply Co.. 
Gold Car Heating & Ltg. Co.. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Grifin Wheel Co 
Grip, Nut) Coker es 


H 
Hale-Kilburn Company ...... 
tall, Draft) Geary Corps. + ici 
Hall Switch & Signal Co. 
Hastings Signal & Equip. 
Hauck Manfg. Co 
Hess-Bright Mnfg. Co. 
Howlett Construction Co...... 
Hunt & Co., Robert W........ 
Hunt-Spiller Mnfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

‘I 
Illinois Steel Co....... 
Industrial Works . 
Indiana Equipment Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
International Creosoting '& 

Construction Co. 


ee cceee 


eeeee 


eevee 


Co. 


eeoeeeee 


oer eee 


eewee 


cee eee wees 


Johns-Manville, Inc, 
Johnson & Co., J. R. 
Jordan Co, (O72 Ma... 


see eeee 


eee een ncee 


see eee ece 


K 
Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co. 
Keyoke Ry. Equipment Co.... 
Kleinhans Co., H.... 


sew ereeree 
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71 
65 


60 
61 
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Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Linde Air Products Co. 
Locomotive Finished Material 
Oss esters 5 ack 
Locomotive Firebox Co........ 
Locomotive Stoker Co.... 
Lovell, Alfred .... SD FS 
Lucas Co., Robert) H..cc. . «se 
Lukens) Steel, .Co... .\. scssute « 
Lundle Engineering Corp., The 


M 


Mass. Mohair Plush Co. 
Mahr Mfg. Co... 
McConway & Torley Co.. 
MecMyler-Interstate Co.. 

Milar Clinch & Co orate 
Moody’s Investors’ Service.... 
Morton Mfg. his ecotane 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Coase 


N 


Nashville Tie Co.... 
Nathan Manfg. Co....... 
National Boiler Washing Co.. 
National Lead Co 

National Malleable 

Castings Co. 

National Safety Appliance Co. 
National Tube Co.... 
Nichols & Bro., Geo. P... 


0) 


Ohio ‘Brass (Co™ 6). herene shettoletenne 
Otis: Steel iow. pa scien 
Oxweld Railroad Service Co.. 


wee ee 


ie i as 


& Steel 


oopoecoee 


sewer 


eee 


Pacific Lumber Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co......... 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co.. 
Pneumatic Gate Co...... 
Portland Cement Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co.. 
Prest-O-Lite Company 
Prime Mfg. Co... 
Pullman Company ...... 


eee eee eenre 


emeee 
eee ences 
ence were 
sen eere 
siyeice: 


Ce ee a at 


seen 


Rail Joint: Co.,. Theses eee 
Railroad Supply Co...... 
Railway Devices Co.........- 
Railway Material Co.......... 
Ralston Steel Car Co.. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp....... 
Reading Iron Co. 
Roberts & Shaefer Co........ 
Robinson & Co., Dwight P.... 
Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 


eee eese 
eene 


see ewer enero ee 


seeecee 


Ss 

Safety Car Htg. & Ltg. Co... 
Skayef Ball Bearing Industries 
St: Louis) Car Co... ces. slelcratatane 
Saunders Sons, ID... ..-sssneee 
Schaefer Equipment Co....... 
S. K. F. Industries.. 
Standard Car Truck Co..ocauc. 
Standard Stoker Co.........+. 
Standard Steel Works Co..... 
Steel \Car Forge Cow... «cian 
Stucki Co., A : 
Superheater Co,, The.... 
Symington Co., T. H 


Transportation Devices Corp... 
Tuco Products Corporation.... 


U 

Underwood, Corp., H. B....... 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co.. 
Union Draft Gear) Coll d..ee8 
Union Metal Products Co..... 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co...... 
Union Switch & Signal Co..... 
United Alloy Steel Corp....... 
United Hammer Co. 2. +... ace 
Universal Draft Gear Attach- 

Ment CON L5 's. < sce ee western een 
Universal Safety “Tread ©0.3 we 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co.... 


Wi 
Vanadium Corp. of America.. 
Vapor Car Heating Co........ 


Ww 

Western Railway Equip. Co... 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co... 
Westinghouse. Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
White American Locomotive 

Sander Co, v2 # 0injetelenst 
Whiting Corporation .....cs66 
Wilson Corporation, J. G...... 
Wine Railway Appliance Co.. 
Woolery Railway Appliance Co, 
Worthington Pump & Machin- 

ery Corp. 


Ce ee) 


Z 
Zapon Leather Cloth Co....... 
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MULE-HIDE PRODUCTS 

MULE-HIDE Plastic Car Roofing. Pe “No 

MULK-HIDE Waterproof Canvas for roofs at 3 Ab 
of Passenger Coaches, Cabooses and Oabs, , ie r 

MULE-HIDE Insulating Paper for Refrig- MU E-HIDE: . 
erator Cars, dD sbeciioa Mes 


a 


, s it jo. \ iy 
MULE-HIDE Fabric, membrane for Water- | £% OFING 
proofing Concrete Construction, AND } 


MULE-HIDE Roofing for Railroad Building, he, 
els P 
The Lehon Co.¥ Gates actChicago 


and Oakley Ave. 


RAMAPO AJAX CORPORATION 


Ajux Manganese Ramapo Automatic 


BOYDEN cec-gsenamss TRUCK 


Steel Guard Rail- Sufety Switch Stands Only four major parts No “Climbing” aalraiie 
keds RACOR. RACOR No bolts, nuts or rivets Increases car loads 
Tiana tele: es sda are, Axles radial to curve Reduces running time 
GENERAL OFFICES: HILLBURN, NEW YORK Minimum flange wear Cuts fuel consumption 


Chicago New York Superior, Wis. Niagara Falla, N. Y. 
Canadian Ramapo Iron Works, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont, 


BOYDEN STEEL CORPORATION 


Standard Oil Building, Baltimore, Md. 


WOSUODERODNOGRECOOLONERECONORERSOTEROOSOLUERSRENODAceOga setter, 


ACME VESTIBULE DIAPHRAGMS Asbestos and Rubber 
of All Types Packings for Railroad Use 


with corrugated corners which permanently prevent admission of : * 
dust, cinders, rain, etc., to vestibule. Asbestos Insulating Materials 


THIS EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION UNARCO 


Made and sold only by 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


CHICAGO Chicago, Tl. 


U N | y E; R S A (J re Black BULL Robert M. Lucas Co. 
oo CREATORS and MAKERS of 


As a SAFETY Tread, it is efficient to the full depth of the Lead, which 


perforates the supporting metal base, so that even after the plate is worn if PE ee CAR 
very thin, the LHAD always remains in position, and a surface containing / a Re LUCAS ROOF CEMENT 
LEAD will always.be presented, making the tread non-slip at all stages 1955 West Thirty-First Street 
of wear. . 
Universal Safety Tread Company 4 Lafayette 0545 CHICAGO 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
4@ Court Street Send for Catalogue RR Boston, Mass. 


USABLE CAR PARTS THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO. 


For Sale for 


100,000-lb. Capacity Freight Cars 60,000-lb, Capacity Freight Cars ; 
80,000-Ib. Capacity Freight Cars  50,000-Ib. Capacity Freight Cars | ; [ IE PI A | ‘| iS 
Good Assortment Always on Hand Very Reasonably Priced 


Buyers of Old Freight Cars, Old Locomotives, Rails, Scrap Iron, 


‘* Through allchanges somethings endure’’ 


Old Plants, Etc. Crossing Protection Devices, Signals and Signal Supplies 
BRIGGS & TURIVAS, Inc. ‘ Manufacturers of the Chicago Derailer 
110 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Tl. CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


“Why not ask Briggs & Turivas for THEIR Prices?’’ 


PNEUMATIC RAILWAY GATE Nichols Transfer Tables 


PNEUMATIC GATE COMPANY Turntable Tractors 
W. P. ELLIOTT, MANAGER GEO. P. NICHOLS & BRO. 
1921-33 So. Fairfield Ave. CHICAGO 2139 Fulton Street CHICAGO 


eee ee eee rasa ee ee ates saath he atta Ceres eh ae 


THE BARBER TRUCK 


Mitcniating: the ratornl: Voress and Ghiosits’ by Just “Nuts” for Railroad Use 
which TRAIN RESISTANCE, wear on Wheel Flanges and ; e 
on Coupler Knuckles is GREATLY REDUCED A Laugh in Every Line—Get Yours 
STANDARD CAR TRUCK CO. COLUMBIA NUT AND BOLT CO., Inc. 
McCormick Building ; CHICAGO BEIDGEEO EE OOO: 


BRONZE METAL COMPANY 


Owners and Manufacturers of 


Vim Metal for Engine and Car Bearings 
Also Manufacturers of All Kinds of Brass, Bronze, and 
Composition Steam Metal Castings and Babbitt Metal 


30 Church Street New York City 


& 
WHEELS 


TIRES ANP 


This Locomotive is Equipped with Tires and Wheels Throughout by 


EDGEWATER STEEL CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a 
Atlanta, Ga........... 1518 Candler Bldg. SALES OFFICES St. Louis, Mo. .2064 Railway Exchange Bldg, 
Bogton;, Mass «cose sie siatele = 58 Oliver Bldg. New York, N. Y., Grand Central Terminal St. Paul, Minn. ..906 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill....... 1335 Peoples Gas Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa 210 Finance: Bide Salt Lake City, Utah.......... Kearns Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal....Title Insurance Bldg. NO ted \CL 0 ‘ei San Prancisc0s Caleta. cr aces 484 Bryant St. 
Houisvilles Kyi. .esk teaeeeee Starks Bldg. Portland, Ore..........-- 609 Upshur St. Washington, D. C............. Munsey Bldg. 


HOWLETT 


Automatic Coaling Station 
Features 


Heavy Design—for Strength and Durability. 
Lower Power Consumption. | 

Large Capacity Track Hoppers—Shallow Pits. 
Safe Electric Automatic Hoists. 

Bucket without Loader. 


Every Howlett Automatic Coaling Station installation on 
your line means an added economy and a minimum of main- 
tenance inconvenience. 


We will be glad to furnish complete par- 
ticulars, blue prints, etc., on request. 


Howlett 
Construction Company 


Designers, Contractors and Manufacturers. 


MOLINE, ILL. 
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This was a good investment 


In the matter of stopping trains — one 
road invested $6277.00 in machines for dis- 
tant operation of outlying switches. 


This resulted in eliminating 4380 train 
stops in a single year. . 


_ There is good authority for the statement 
that the net saving amounted to 143 per 
cent on the investment the first year. 


A factor that so greatly affects the “oper- 
ating ratio” is too important to be over- 
looked. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


Swissvale, Pennsylvania 


GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 


HALL SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
Garwood, New Jersey 
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Subscription, $4.00 Per Year 
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Let the hand of economy guard your fuel consumption. / Sa SN 


The Arch saves one shovel of coal ‘uw every ten. 


A Weapon for the Fuel Fight be 3 q 


a aos the railroad forces are being marshalled for a drive at. - a 


fuel conservation. ee 


In the fight to make every pound of fuel effective, there is a well- aa 
tried weapon to rely upon— | aa 


Security Sectional Arch 


As a preliminary to any fuel campaign, check over every engine 
you ever expect to run. 


_ Be sure each one has a 100% Arch in its firebox. 


This is fundamental to success. 


Write for a copy of : AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Ine. 


the Bulletin that tells 
how Arches help. NEw YORK CHICAGO 
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